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ing to tenants. Such a programme offers a very attractive 
field for ingenuity in planning, and without taxing too much 
the time of competitors it is capable of suggesting a beautiful 

nd refined elevation. The committee observes that the apart- 
ments for the use of the Institute ought to comprise a lecture- 
hall, which would serve for meetings and exhibitions, besides 
a parlor, library, and reading-room ; but the arrangement of 
the rest of the building is left to the judgment of each compet- 
itor. We may, perhaps, be allowed to add to these instruc- 
tions the suggestion that the competition, undertaken merely 
as a pleasant exercise for the members of the Institute, may, 
with this programme, have a future practical application. It 
is well known that the Institute of Architects is already in 
possession of the nucleus of a building fund, and under the 
present laws of New York, relating to joint ownership in 
apartment-houses, and other buildings, a score or so of the 
members practising in the city might make a much worse in- 
vestment of a small capital than to co-operate with the Insti- 
tute in the erection of a structure which would accommodate 
them with office-rooms, planned expressly for their business, and 
at a rent which would probably be much less than that which 
they now pay; or, if they should at any time prefer other 
quarters, would constitute a very saleable property, as well as 
one which would constantly increase in value. 


T would be interesting, perhaps, to know why trials in the 
District of Columbia should be distinguished above all 
others by their tedious length, and the bad manners of the 

counsel employed to conduct them, but such an inquiry is be- 
yond our province, and we are obliged, in our study of the 
investigation now going on at Washington in respect to the 
administration of the work upon public buildings, to sift out 
what we can of real interest from a mass of testimony which 
appears to the professional mind to be completely irrelevant. 
One of the most curious features of the case which we have so 
far been able to discover is to be observed in relation to certain 
contracts for tiling, which were awarded toa firm in Baltimore, 
and were followed by very large bills for extra work performed 
by the same firm. At the first view, the circumstance that a 
contract for tiling had been followed by an extra bill amount- 
ing to something like fifty thousand dollars would seem to cast 
a reflection on the prudence of the person who made the 


increase in the risk from fire which excessive height involves, 
the new scale of rates, although it will be rather startling to 
the owners of lofty buildings, cannot be called unreasonable, 
and its general adoption would tend very greatly, by rendering 
such buildings unpopular among tenants, and unprofitable to 
their owners, to put an end to their construction unless 
built, as they ought to be, fire-proof; while the whole commu- 
nity would in the end gain much more than the underwriters 
by the suppression of a practice which is every day becoming 
more dangerous to all our cities. 





HAT singular body of censors known as the Philadelphia 
Committee of One Hundred, has, according to the daily 
papers, been directing some of its steps toward dangerous 

ground. With that zeal in calling attention to the faults of 
others which marks good citizens everywhere, some virtuous 
individual addressed to the Committee a communication, charg- 
ing that frauds were being perpetrated in the erection of the 
public school-houses, aud the agent of the Committee was de- 
puted to ascertain the truth. What might have been the 
agent’s qualifications for judging of the facts which he was 
sent to investigate, we are not informed; but it seems that he 
was at least prudent enough to take with him a copy of the 
specifications to compare with the executed work. The speci- 
fications were, according to the account, not without peculiar- 
ities of their own, for they are reported to have provided that 
the mortar in the walls below ground should be made with 
cement and “‘ gravel,” instead of the usual sand ; but the actual 
construction of the building was still more exceptionable, ‘loam 
from the cellar,” according to the agent’s report, having been 
used instead of the materials required. We will not pause to 
inquire whether it is usual in Philadelphia to dig loam out of 
the bottom of cellars, as it seems that the contractor, being 
confronted with his work, “very reluctantly admitted that he 
had in every sense violated the terms of his agreement with the 
Board.” The agent, apparently charmed with this concession, 
pronounced the work in general to be “of the most inferior 
character,” although we find no details of its inferiority given, 
except that the bond-stones in the piers were two inches thick, 
instead of five inches, as the specifications required. Proba- 
bly we should read two and one-half, instead of two inches, as 
the real thickness, and it is not impossible that by the substi- 
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tution of a better stone, the bond-plates one brick thick may 
have been as good or better than those specified, but the Com- 
mittee on Property, which seems to have charge of such af- 
fairs, examined the building, and ordered the whole work to 
be taken down to the footings, and rebuilt. It is quite likely 
that in the present case the Committee is right in this summary 
proceeding ; but we may be excused for hinting that we have 
known crafty contractors to invite, or at least not to oppose, 
the hasty action of over-zealous proprietors, misled by silly 
reports, and afterwards to recover a good, round price, with 
costs, if not damages besides, for being compelled to pull down 
and rebuild work, which the more sober judgment of an ex- 
pert proved to have been executed in a manner within the 
intention of the contract. 


J HE Cleveland Building Law, about which we had some- 
thing to say a few weeks ago, has been under discussion 
among the mechanics of that city, and some valuable sug- 

vestions have been made. For the first time, we believe, it has 
been pointed out in the discussion of a building statute, that 
the necessary thickness of walls of masonry does not depend 
upon the number of floors which rest upon them, but on the 
height, and, we might add, on their length; the thickness be- 
yond a comparatively small limit, being an affair of stability, 
not of resistance to crushing, and an increase in the number of 
floors within a given height adding to, rather than diminishing 
from, the stability of the bearing walls. ‘The omission in the 
original law to give permission for the construction of iron 
fronts for mercantile buildings seems to have immediately at- 
tracted the attention of the members of the Builders’ Exchange, 
and an amended section is proposed, providing for the use of 
iron, subject to the approval of a Board of Examiners. Con- 
cerning the thickness of walls of chimney flues, which is always 
a point of difficulty in construction, the committee of the Ex- 
change proposes that a variation should be made from the text 
of the law as adopted, authorizing the building of flues with 
four-inch walls, lined with pipes of terra-cotta or fire-clay. 
This modification in the ordinance would relieve conscientious 
builders of many annoyances in framing, and, particularly if 
the terra-cotta pipe is so shaped as to leave a small air-space 
between it and the brickwork, a perfectly safe construction can 
be so obtained. As we have before remarked, the perfect build- 
ing law has yet to be drawn up, and all criticisms of existing 
ones from men of experience are valuable. 


whose history is a somewhat romantic one. Born in 

Paris in 1825, he had just arrived at the most ardent and 
inflammable age, when the revolution of 1848 broke out, and 
was among the first to take part in the movement which drove 
the last king from France. His active interest in the revolt 
made, however, his native country an uncomfortable place of 
residence for him. and he came to Philadelphia, where, under 
the name of Joseph A. Bailly, he soon found employment and 
reputation as a cameo-cutter, and afterwards as a modeller and 
sculptor. Among the public works which he executed are the 
statue of Washington, in Philadelphia, that of Franklin, on 
the corner of the Public Ledger building, and of Dr. Wither- 
spoon in Fairmount Park; besides some monuments in Laurel 
Hill Cemetery, and other places. 


A SCULPTOR of local note has just died in Philadelphia, 


KE are indebted to the kindness of a correspondent for 
some interesting information in regard to the competi- 
tion for the new State Capitol to be built at Denver, 

Colorado. Some of our readers will remember that in March 
of this year advertisements were published calling upon archi- 
tects for competitive designs for a building to cost not more 
than a million dollars. Nothing was said about the scale of 
the drawings to be presented, nor about any premium for the 
best design; but it was stipulated that the person whose plans 
should be accepted should furnish plans and specifications of 
the entire building, with working drawings for the single 
wing, which it is proposed to erect immediately, receiving as 
compensation for his trouble the sum of one thousand dollars, 
besides one and one-half per cent on the contract price of this 
wing. It was supposed that the wing could be built for about 
two hundred thousand dollars, so that the dazzling prize held 
forth to the struggling competitors was the remote possibility 
of obtaining for their skill and pains the chance of being em-" 


ployed for two years or more in a most engrossing and anx- 
ious work for less than one-tenth the compensation which 1s 
paid to respectable architects for similar services in all other 
parts of the world. 


tention of no Jess than nine cheap architects, or, at least, 

of nine persons who had some idea of drawing, and the 
result of their several efforts was duly submitted to the Com- 
missioners. The inspection of the plans laid before them seems 
at least to have had the good effect of opening the eyes of the 
Commissioners in some degree to the magnitude of the cares 
and responsibilities involved in the construction of a large pub- 
lic building, and to have led them to suspect, what five minutes’ 
consultation with a respectable architect would have shown 
them: in the first place, that the programme which had been 
drawn up for the guidance of the competitors was, to use their 
own words, in some respects “impossible,” and in others * fool- 
ish.” It was not so ludicrously silly as one which we once saw, 
for a much more costly building, in which the area of the sec- 
ond story, as found by adding together the number of square 
feef allotted to the various rooms in it, was about twice as great 
as that of the story beneath it; but it contained stipulations as 
to the cost and the time of completion of the preliminary wing 
which could not under any circumstances be complied with, and 
provisions in regard to the arrangement and construction which 
would seriously compromise the usefulness, if not the stability 
of the whole structure. One would think that the Commis- 
sioners, having discovered so late the grave errors in the statute 
which a little preliminary outlay for expert advice might have 
prevented, would have called in at once the assistance of some 
one trained in the understanding of such matters; but being 
men, apparently, who prefer the costly mode of learning by 
experience to that of consultation with professional advisers, 
they proceeded instead to set off Ly themselves for a tour 
among the State Capitols of the surrounding country, travel- 
ling as far eastward as Indianapolis, and securing, as we learn, 
‘‘a vast amount of valuable information.” The principal re- 
sult of their experience was a conviction that the statute (drawn 
up by a judge) under which their Capitol was to be erected, 
needed radical and immediate revision; and as no authority 
could revise the law except the one which enacted it, the Board 
prepared and presented to the Governor a formal request that 
he would call an extra session of the Legislature to undo what 
it had done a few months before. ‘The answer to the applica- 
tion had not been received at the time of our correspondent’s 
latest advices, but it was expected to be favorable; the Com- 
missioners arguing, very forcibly, that an extra session would 
only cost the State about seventy-five hundred dollars, while 
the saving involved in the changes which they proposed in the 
plans would amount to more than a hundred thousand. We 
might add, that to the outside world the fact appears pretty 
evident, that the seventy-five hundred dollars, with the cost of 
the peregrinations of the Board, might also have been saved 
by taking expert advice where others take it, — at the begin- 
ning ; and moreover, that before the State gets through with 
building its million-dollar Capitol from the plans of an archi- 
tect who works for one-tenth the usual price it is likely to find 
out again, and on a larger scale, that amateur or cheap profes- 
sional service is the most costly of all luxuries. 


Sy tention of as it may seem, this invitation attracted the at- 


WING apparently to some changes in the organization of 
the corporation which owns it, work on the Hudson River 
Tunnel has been for some time nearly suspended, and the 

pioneer tunnel on the New York side of the river has hardly 
yet reached the silt, in which, after all the difficulties encoun- 
tered on the way, it was expected that it would make rapid 
progress toward completion. During the delay, however, the 
engineers of the tunnel have taken care to maintain a sufficient 
air-pressure in the excavation to prevent earth from entering 
the headings, anda slight leakage of air which took place under 
one of the steamship docks, was promptly discovered and 
stopped, so that everything is in readiness for the prompt re- 
sumption of active operations, which may, it is hoped, occur in 
a few days. The first work to be undertaken in that case will 
be the commencement of the second tunnel on the New York 
side, which will, like the first, be carried out to the silt, then 
all the four headings, two on the New York side and two on 
the New Jersey side, will be carried forward simultaneously, 
until they meet in the middle of the river, 
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BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE. — XXXI. 
CONCLUSION. : 


I 


T will be seen that this plan of ven- 
tilation is totally different from 
that which would be adopted in a 
sclivgl-room, or other apartment 
with a low, flat ceiling. In such 
a room the best method would 
generally be to employ indirect 
radiation entirely, warming the 
fresh air in the basement, and 
bringing it up through long verti- 
cal pipes opening into the rooin 
by registers in the side walls, 
seven or eight feet above the 
floor, withdrawing the cold and 
foul air below, by exhaust regis- 
ters in or near the floor. By this 
arrangement the fresh, warm air 





ae 


R would pass first to the ceiling, fill- 
VOY ing the room like an inverted 
CL hs pa lake, and constantly pressing out 
Jorn Til mew <- the foul strata below, without 
danger of annoying the occu- 
sy A Wg oe pants of the rooms by draughts. 
: A » 


In the present case, however, 
we are precluded from employing 
any method of this kind by the great height of the ceiling, and the 
extent of cooling surface presented by the roof. The warm air in- 
troduced at any considerable height above the floor would rise imme- 
diately to the ridge, couling there with great rapidity, to be precipi- 
tated again in cold draughts upon the heads of the 
people below, who would remain immersed in a chilly 
atmosphere even though that above them might be 
warmed to a temperature of 100° or more. It would be impractica- 
ble to fill so great a space, losing heat, moreover, so rapidly as would 
be inevitable under the circumstances, with anything approaching the 
inverted atmospheric lake of a low room, and our only resource here 
is therefore to keep the fresh-air supply near the floor, avoiding un- 
pleasant draughts as mucli as possible, but directing all the warm 
currents so that they may reach those who are to breathe them be- 
fore they can escape from the slight attraction exerted upon them by 
the floor and the objects near it, and rise into the empty space above, 
to be lost beyond recovery. 

The course of circulation of the air being once determined, many 
circumstances can be made use of to promote it, and all obstacles 
should be removed. Radiators ought not to be placed in such a posi- 
tion that the inevitable ascending current froin them will interfere 
with the general movement, and even the aspect of the different 
portions of the room will need to be considered, the northern and 
western sides being generally coldest in winter, and chilling the air 
next to them so as to cause it to descend, while that on the opposite 
side rises, in a movement of gentle rotation, which can be checked, 
if it should interfere with the desired system of circulation, by in- 
creasing the radiating surface near the cold walls. 

Such ventilation as this is of course dependent upon the differ- 
ence in temperature between the exterior and interior air, and the 
movements due tothe buoyancy of warm-currents in a cold atmos- 
phere will cease entirely as soon as the temperature outside and in- 

macadier side become the same. For summer ventilation, there- 

Ventilation. !0re, we shall need to devise a modified system, which 
..« can at pleasure be substituted for the other, but will 
not interfere with it at other times. Fortunately, summer is also the 
time of open windows, and the warm-weather ventilation is, in such 
a case as this, a much simpler affair than that needed for winter. 
The occupants of the offices in the basement and first story will keep 
their windows generally as wide open as possible in the hot months, 
and if we remember to provide fan-lights over the doors, and to 
place the doors opening on the corridor nearly opposite each other, 
we can secure for them an almost constant draught across the 
width of the building, which will keep the rooms as fresh as could 
be desired. The corridor itself, if much frequented, may need, even 
in suinmer, to be exhausted by means of its special flue, which must 
in that case be kept heated by a large gas-burner, in order to pre- 
serve that difference in temperature between the air inside the flue 
and the outside atmosphere on which the movement of the former 
entirely depends. 

For the great hall in the second story we shall need something 
more than open windows, not for the sake of a fresh-air supply, 
since these large openings, placed opposite each other in so long a 
building, isolated from all others, would give a breeze across the 
room in the hottest night, but to remove the air which would, unless 
allowed to escape, collect under the roof, filling the space down to 
the heads of the windows with a stagnant inass, often very much 
heated by contact with the underside of the slated roof, upon which 
the sun shines all day, and always containing most of the organic 
impurities thrown off by the lungs and skins of the people below, 
which rise with their warm breath even in the atmosphere of sum- 
mer. This reservoir of foul and heated vapor, although confined to 
the space above tle sweep of the fresh breeze from the windows, is 
apt to make its presence disagreeably felt by diffusion through the 


School-rocom 
Ventilation. 


purer atmosphere far below it, and it is important to provide for 
tapping it, so to speak, and allowing its contents to flow, in accord- 
ance with their natural buoyancy, upward from the highest point of 
the roof into the outer air. It would be useless to try to draw the 
foul, warm air downward as far as the openings into the tower ven- 
tilating-shaft, since its buoyant force, after a day of summer sun- 
shine, is far too great to be counteracted by any exhaust which could 
be obtained in the ventilating-shaft without the aid of a fan; aud it 
is very desirable to take full advantage of the acquired tendency of 
the stratum of air which we wish to remove, to assist its discharge. 
For this purpose an open turret on the ridge answers perhaps better 
than anything else. ‘rhe length of the warm current ascending 
through it assists its velocity, and helps to draw up that which would 
tend to linger behind; and its position at the summit of the roof en- 
sures the removal of the last traces of the warm and foul stratum. 
So long as any persons remain in the hall, or gas-lights continue to 
burn there, new volumes of deteriorated air will ascend to take the 
place of that discharged from the ridge, but if not allowed to stag- 
nate, or accumulate heat from the roof, they will not affect the at- 
wi te below. 

aving now evolved a satisfactory general scheme of heating and 
ventilation, the details only will need attention, and these will not, for 
our present purpose, detain uslong. After the contract for the heating 
apparatus has been made, and the contractor las made his appear- 
ance, with his materials, upon the ground, we shall 


need to examine, and if necessary to criticise, AE cheep Zs 
construction of the boiler, the dimensions of the pipes,” ©?" SPP 


and the arrangements of them and of the radiators. 

Many good heating engineers employ boilers and radiators of 
their own construction, to which the arrangement of the piper must 
be suited ; but there are some general principles applicable to all 
systems. The essential features of a good steam-heating apparatus 
are: safety from all risk of explosion, suflicient and well-placed ra- 
diating surfaces, freedom from noise in operation, and thorough 
drainage of all parts, so that the pipes and radiators may not be 
subject to injury from water left standing in them, and freezing. 
The first of these requisites is satisfied in various ways. 


Many engineers, instead of boilers with a single shell, use for 
heating the so-called “ sectional boilers,” consisting of coils or groups 
of pipes, sometimes of wrought-iron, but generally cast, joined to- 
gether in sets of five or six or even more, over a sin- 
gle fire-box. ‘The water and steam circulate freely 
among the sections, but in case of over-heating, or 
insuthcient water-supply, not more than one section is likely to give 
way at once, and the explosion of a single section, even in the 
basement of a dwelling-house, is rarely a serious matter. Cast-iron 
boilers of this kind are rather liable to such accidents, but the es- 
cape of water from the broken part extinguishes the fire, and a new 
section is quickly put in place of the one destroyed, making the 
boiler as good as ever. 

For convenience in use, it is becoming common to adopt what are 
known as “ magazine boilers,” in which the fire-box is fed in the 
same way as a base-burning stove, by coal descending gradually 
from a cylindrical or conical magazine above. Un- 
like a hot-air furnace, which distributes some warmth 
through the registers until the last spark of fire has 
gone out, and the ashes have grown could, a steam-heating apparatus, 
as soon as the water in it ceases to buil, and the steam-pressure falls, 
loses all its power of transmitting warmth toa distance, and the 
rooms dependent upon it rapidly cool. With ordinary house boilers, 
while it is easy enough to bank up the fire and keep it over night, 
ready to shake out and brighten up the next morning, it is difficult 
to maintain it without attention for six or seven hours in a state of 
sulliviently active combustion to keep steam in the radiators, and 
houses fitted in this way are apt to be cold during the night, but the 
self-feeding boilers, in which coal enough can be put at once into the 
magazine to supply a brisk fire without attention for ten or twelve 
hours, meet this ditiiculty with perfect success. 

For large buildings, in which economy must be studied in the con- 
sumption of coal, and where skilled firemen or engineers are always 
near at hand to attend to it, the ordinary return-flue tubular boiler 
usually gives the best results, although there are vari- 
ous modifications of this, made with vertical tubes, 
which offer advantages in point of quick response to 
the urging of the fire, and comparative freedom from liability to 
choke up if neglected. That all such boilers are more or less liable 
to explosion cannot be denied, but the danger may be reduced to a 
minimum by insisting rigidly upon a hydrostatic test, and if possible 
a steam test, of at least 150 pounds to the square inch, even for a 
low-pressure boiler, before it is allowed to be put into the building. 
After this, care, clear water, which will not deposit sediment, and 
frequent cleaning, will insure comparative safety. 

As affecting the general efficiency of the heating-apparatus, the 
character of the boiler is of even less importance than that of the 
system of pipes and radiators by which the steam from it is dis- 
tributed, condensed, so as to give up its latent heat in 
sensible form, and returned in the shape of water to P/Pe &ystem. 
the boiler from which it started. In order to be quiet and effective, 
the circulation must be continuous, the steam always flowing in one 
direction from the top of the boiler, and the water returning into 
the bottom, without any of that meeting of the two currents -which is 
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indicated by the cracking and snapping of badly-planned apparatus. 
The necessary elements of every pipe system including radiators 
are the steam-distributing pipes, which carry the steam to the radi- 
ators, and the return-pipes, which bring back the condensed water 
to the boiler. ‘These two duties cannot be fulfilled by a single pipe, 
except in apparatus on the sinallest scale, without luss of heating 
power, and annoyance from the constant noisy collisions of the steam 
and water in the pipes, shaking them through their whole length by 
the violence with which the water isdriven hither and 
thither in them. Such a method of heating, there- 
fore, although cheap in first cost, is never employed 
in good work for buildings of any considerable size. For these, 
separate returns are, or should be, always used, and the effectiveness 
with which these do their work is nearly proportional to their extent, 
and consequent cost. In the simplest circulating arrangement, two 
pipes run side by side upward through the building near each line of 
radiators, one of which is connected with the steam dome of the 
boiler, and the other with the water at the bottom. From the 
former pipe branches are taken off to the steam-valve of each radi- 
ator, and branches from the corresponding return-valves connect 
with the other. 

If the process of condensation took place only in the radiators, this 
arrangement would not need to be further complicated, but where 
the steam-distributing pipes are long, some condensation, with low- 
pressure apparatus, takes place in them, partially filling the horizon- 
tal portions with water, causing irregular action and noise. ‘To pre- 
vent this, all horizontal distributing-pipes are in good work laid with 
an inclination downward, in a direction away from the boiler, su that 
the force of gravitation and the pressure of the current of steam will 
co-operate in carrying any condensed water which 
may form or collect in them to the lowest point, from 
which it runs out through a vertical “relief-pipe,” which is carried 
down to the main return-pipe below, entering beneath the water-line. 
If this is done, as it should be for all horizontal pipes of any consid- 
erable lenyth, or so placed as to-receive the condensed water from a 
long vertical distributing-pipe above, there will be little danger of 
noise in the supply-pipes. ‘the return-pipes may, however, still give 
trouble, as the steam may blow rapidly through some radiators into 
the returns, at the same time that streams of water are descending 
from radiators situated on the same line in colder 
rooins above, causing collisions and noise. ‘lo meet 
this danger, the proper way is to furnish each radiator 
with its own returp-pipe, carried down separately and entered into 
the main return in the basement, below the water-line. ‘Then, since 
the foot of the pipe is thus trapped, no steam can enter any return- 
pipe except through its own radiator, and the flow, both of steam 
and water through it, will thus be always in the same 
direction, and collisions will be impossible. Such 
separate returns for each radiator consume, however, 
much pipe and money, and the usual mode of palliating the incon- 
veniences arising from the connection of several radiators with 
a single vertical return is simply to enlarge the pipe so as to give as 
much room as possible for the steam and water to pass by each 
other. Which of these methods should be adopted must depend 
upon circumstances, a favorable arrangement of radiators making it 
possible to use in one instance a system of piping which would give 
much trouble in another. In general, the radiators should be so dis- 
tributed that no vertical pipe, either for steam or return, shall serve 
more than two radiators on each floor, and even then it is best to 
make the connections with the two radiators at different levels, to 
prevent one radiator from drawing air or water, as well as steam, 
from the other. 

The rule for the size of main steam-listributing-pipes is that 
they should have three-fourths of a square inch of sectional area for 
each one hundred square feet of radiating surface which they supply ; 
the size being slightly diminished toward the end of 
the pipe. Return-pipes are usually made one size 
smaller than the steam supply-pipes, and it must be carefully borne 
in mind that all the pipes, both for steam and return, will expand 
and contract regularly about two inches in every hundred feet, and 
that this expansion must be taken up in some way, or it will keep 
the joints strained and leaking, if it does not tear them asunder. 

The general principle of providing for expansion is to form angles 
at intervals in the pipe, making each leg of the angle long enough 
to serve as a spring, which can move to and fro in accordance with 
the expansion and contraction of the other leg, with- 
out undue strain upon the joints of either. As an 
illustration of this principle, the vertical steam and return risers, 
which are usually the longest. straight pipes in any building, are 
fixed only at the bottom, leaving the whole of the pipe above free to 
rise and fall as its temperature changes. The only branches from 
the risers are, or should be, the steam and water connections with 
the radiators, and to accommodate these to the movement of the 
risers, the radiators are always set back several feet from the main 
vertical pipes, communicating with them by horizontal branclies, 
which, although fixed at one end to the radiator, are long enough to 
spring freely, un! allow the end connected with the risers to move 
up and down without causing the joints to leak. If the risers are 
fixed at the bottom, the change in length due to expansion accumu- 
lates toward the upper end, and the radiators in the topmost stories 
of the building may need ii: c nveniently long horizontal connections 
to take up the movement without ‘langer of leakage. In this case it 
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is possible, with care in arranging the lower connections with the 
inains, to divide the expansion by fixing the risers only at the middle 
instead of one end. ‘Then the upper and lower radiators will need 
equally long connections, and the shortest will be those for the 
radiators in the middle stories. Similar arrangements for throwing 
the expansion where it can be best taken up may be used in setting 
other pipes, but such details ought to be made the subject of special 
study. 


FLITCH-PLATE, RIVETED AND TRUSSED GIRD- 
ERS. —II. 


RIVETED IRON PLATE GIRDERS. 


HENEVEKR the load upon a girder, or the span, is too great to 
admit of using an iron beam, and the use of a trussed wooden 
girder is impracticable, we must em- 

ploy a riveted iron plate girder. Girders 
of this kind are quite commonly used at the 
present day, as they can easily be made 
of any strength and adapted to any span. 
They are not generally used for a greater 
span than 60 feet in buildings. These 
girders are generally made either like 
Figure 6 or Figure 7, with vertical stif- 
feners riveted to the web-plates. The 
vertical plates called web-plates, are made of a single plate of wrought- 
iron rarely less than }” or more than §” thick, — generally 32” thick. 
Under a distributed load, the web if 3” thick is generally sutliciently 
strong to resist the shearing stress in the girder without buckling, 
provided that two vertical pieces of angle-iron are riveted tu the 
web, neareach end of the girder. These vertical pieces of angle-iron, 
or 7-iron, whichever is used, are called stiffeners, and when the 
girder is loaded at the centre, and sometimes when under a distrib- 
uted load it is necessary to use the stiffeners for the whole length 
of the girder, placing them apart a distance equal to the height of 
the yirder. The web is only assuined to resist the shearing stress 
of the girder. 

The top and bottom plates of the cirder, which have to be propor- 
tioned to the loads, span, and height, are fastened to the web, by 
means of angle-irous. It has been found that in nearly all cases the 
best proportion for the angle-irons is 3” x 3” x 4", which gives the 
ccna! area of two angles 5} square inches. I'he two angles and 
the plate taken together form the flange, the upper ones being called 
the upper flange, and the lower ones the lower flange. 


Rivets. — The rivets with which the plates and angle-irons are 
joined together should be 3?” in diameter, unless the girder is light, 
when #” may be sufficient. The spacing ought not to exceed 6” and 
should be closer for heavy flanges, and in all cases it should be not 
more than 8” at the ends for a distance of 18 inches or 2 feet frum the 
end. Rivets should also not be spaced closer than 2$ times their 
diameter. 
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Fig. 7. 


Rules for the Strength of Riveted Girders. 


In calculating the strength of a riveted girder, it is customary to 
consider that the flanges resist the transverse strain in the girder, 
and that the web resists the shearing strain. ‘To calculate the 
strength of a riveted girder very accurately, we should allow for the 
rivet-holes in the flanges and angle-irons, but we can compute the 
strenyth of the girder with sufficient accuracy by taking the streneth 
of the iron at only 10000 pounds per square inch, instead of 12000, 
which is used for rolled beams, and disregarding the rivet-holes. 
Proceeding on this consideration we have the following rule for the 


strength of the girder. 

Safe load in tons. == (26.) 

Area of one flange in ‘ _ a nfeet_(97.) 

square inches 10 x Height of web in inches 

The height of the girder is measured in inches, and is the height 
of the web-plate, or the distance betireen the Hanve-plates. The web 
we may make either 4” or }” thick, and if the girder is loaded with 
a coucentrated load at the centre or any other point, we should use 
vertical stiffeners, the whole length of the girder, spaced the height 
of the girder apart. If the load is distributed, divide one-fourth of 
the whole load on the girder in tons by the vertical sectional area 


of the web-plate, and if the quotient thus obtained exceeds the fir- 
ure given in the following table, under the number nearest that which 


. ° . 1.4» Height of gird 
would be obtained by the following expression; ——~—“ "°F ter 


abivahess of web ® 
then stiffening pieces will be required up to within one-eighth of the 
span from the middle of the girder. 


10x Area of one Flange x Height 
3 xX Span in feet : 


3 x Load x Span tn feet 


dx 1.4 
t 
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1.82 | 1.66 1.00 





| 3.08 | 2.84 | 2.61 | 2.39 | 2.18 | 1.99 


Example.— A brick wall 20 feet in length and weighing 40 tons 
is to be supported by a riveted plate girder with one web. The gir- 
der will be 24” high. What should be the area of each flange, and 
the thickness of the web? 

3 xX 49 x 20 


Ans. Area of one flange = 35-5; = 10 square inchies. 


Subtracting 5 square inches for the area of two 3” x 3” angle-irons, 
we have 5 square inches as the area of the plate. If we make the 











1.52 | 1.40 : 1.28 | 1.17 | 1.08 
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plate 8 inches wide, then it should be 5— 8 or five-eighths of an inch 
thick. The web we will make 3” thick, and put two stiffeners at each 
end of the girder. To find if it will be necessary to use more stiffen- 
ers we divide } of 40 tons, equal tu 10 tons, by the area of the verti- 
cal section of the web, which= 3” x 24’==9 square inches, and 


we obtain 1.11. 
The expression, eet or inden gre ss 


in this case, = 89.6 and the number nearest this in the table is 90, 
and the figure under it is 1.08 which is a little less than 1.11, showing 
that we must use vertical stiffeners up to within 3 feet of the centre 
of the girder, or else use a one-half-inch web-plate. The vertical 
stiffeners we will make of 24’ x 24” angle-irons. 

From the formula for the area of flanges the following table has 
been computed, which greatly facilitates the process of finding the 
necessary area of flanges for any given girder. 

TABLE. 
Coefficient of Flanges for Riveted Girders. 

Coefficient for determining the area required in flanges allowing 
10000 pounds per square inch of gross-section fibre strain. Multiply 
the load in tons of 2000 pounds uniformly distributed, by the coef- 
ficient, and divide by 1000; the quotient will be the gross area, in 
square inches, required for each flange. 


Depth of girder, out to out of web, in inches. 


Distance between 
supports in feet 


ewmmpem  errmrm f r fm,  rm mF ff fe | eee ff 


1n | 260 | 214 | 188 | 167 | 150 | 136 | 125 | 115 | 107 | 190 | 94] 68 83 
11 | 275 | 236 | 206 | 183 | 165 | 150 | 138 | 127 | 118 | 110 | 103 | 97 | 92 
12 | 300 | 257 | 225 | 200 | (80 | 164 | 150 | 138 | 129 | 120 | 113 | 106 | 1°0 
13 | 325 | 279 | 244 | 217 | 195 | 177 | 163 | 150 | 139 | 130 | 1zz | 115 | 108 
14 | 350 | 300 | 263 | 233 | 210 | 191 | 175 | 162 | 150 | 140 | 131 | 124 | 117 
15 | 375 | 321 | 281 | 260 | 225 | 208 | 188 | 173 | 161 | 150 | 141 | 132 | 125 
16 | 400 | 343 | 300 | 267 | 240 | 218 | 200 | 185 | 171 | 160 | 150 | 141 | 133 
17 | 425 | 364 | 319 | 283 | 255 | 232 | 213 | 196 | 182 | 170 | 159 | 150 | 142 
18 386 | 838 | 300 | 270 | 245 | 225 | 206 | 193 | 180 | 169 | 159 | 150 
19 | 475 | 407 | 356 | 317 | 285 | 259 | 238 | 219 | 204 | 190 | 178 | 168 | 158 
20 | 500 | 429 | 375 | 333 | 300 | 273 | 250 | 231 | 214 | 200 | 188 | 176 | 167 
21 | 525 | 450 | 394 | 360 | 315 | 286 | 263 | 242 | 225 | 210 | 197 | 185 | 175 
22 | 550 | 471 | 413 | 367 | 330 | 300 | 275 | 264 | 236 | 220 | 206 | 194 | 183 
23 | 575 | 493 | 431 | 383 | 345 | 314 | 288 | 2645 | 246 | 230 | 216 | 203 | 192 
24 | 600 | 514 | 450 | 400 | 360 | 327 | 30 | 277 | 257 | 240 | 225 | 212 | 200 
25 | 625 | 536 | 469 | 417 | 375 | 341 | 313 | 288 | 268 | 250 | 234 | 221 | 208 
26 | 650 | 557 | 488 | 433 | 390 | 355 | 326 | 300 | 279 | 260 | 244 | 229 | 217 
27 | 675 | 579 | B06 | 450 | 406 | 368 | 338 | 312 | 289 | 270 | 253 | 238 | 225 
28 | 700 | 600 | 525 | 467 | 420 | 382 | 350 | 323 | 300 | 280 | 263 | 247 | 233 
29 | 725 | 621 | 544 | 483 | 435 | 305 | 363 | 335 | 311 | 290 | 272 | 256 | 242 
30 | 750 | 643 | 563 | 500 | 450 | 409 | 375 | 346 | 321 | 300 | 281 | 265 | 280 
31 | 775 | 664 | 581 | 517 | 465 | 423 | 388 | 358 | 332 | 310 | 201 | 274 | 258 
32 | 800 | 686 | 600 | 533 | 480 | 436 | 400 | 369 | 343 | 320 | 300 | 282 | 287 
33 | 825 | TOT | 619 | 550 | 495 | 458 | 413 | 381 | 354 | 330 | 309 | 291 | 276 
34 | 850 | 729 | 638 | B67 | 510 | 464 | 425 | 392 | 364 | 340 | 319 | 300 | 283 
35 | 875 | 750 | 656 | 583 | 525 | 477 | 438 | 404 | 375 | 360 | 328 | 309 | 202 
36 | 900 | T71 | 675 | 600 | 540 | 491 | 450 | 415 | 386 | 360 | 338 | 318 | 300 
37 | 925 | 793 | 694 | 617 | 555 | 505 | 463 | 427 | 396 | 370 | S47 | 326 | 308 
38 | 960 | 814 | 713 | 633 | 570 | 518 | 475 | 438 | 407 | 380 | 356 | 335 | 317 
39 | 975 | 836 | 731 | 650 | 585 | 532 | 488 | 455 | 418 | 390 | 366 | 344 | 325 


Example.— Let us take the same girder that we have just com- 
bis Tere the span was 20 feet and the depth of girder 24 inches. 
‘rom the table we find the coefficient to be 250, and multiplying this 
by the load, 40 tons, and dividing by 1000 we have 10 square inches 
as the area of one flange, being the same result as that obtained be- 
fore. Girders intended to carry plastering, should be limited in 
depth, out to out, to one-twenty-fourth of the span length, or 4” per 
fvot of span, otherwise the deflection is liable to cause the plastering 
to crack. In heavy girders, a saving of iron may often be made by 
reducing the thickness of the flanges towards the ends of the girder, 
where the strain is less. The bending moment at a number of points 
in the length of the girder may be determined; and the area of the 
flange at the different points made proportional to the bending 
moments at those points. The thickness of the flanges is easily va- 
ried as required by forming them of a sufficient number of plates to 
give the greatest thickness, and allowing them to extend on each side 
of the centre only to such distances as may be necessary to give the 
required thickness at each point. The deflection of girders so formed 
will be greater than those of uniform cross-section throughout. 


F. E. Kipper. 


Fett Hovuses.— An officer in the German cavalry has invented a 
form of transportable dwelling, which he considers will do much to 
obviate the inconveniences of bivouacs and the dangers to health often 
resulting from them. These houses are made of felt, impregnated with 
substances which render them impervious to water. The idea is intend- 
ed to apply specially to hospital tents and the larger kinds of such 
dwellings. In addition to being water-tight, these tents are cool in hot 
weather, and, to some extent, are able to moderate a severely cold tem- 
perature. They can be packed into a few comparatively small boxes, 
and ventilation is duly provided for. They resist hurricanes better than 
linen tents. Their erection and removal is very simple, and their cost 
is said to be small in comparison with that of linen tents. They have 
been permanently introduced into the Danish army. The Vossische 
Zeitung says that leading medical authorities have approved of them. 


BUILDERS’ SCAFFOLDING. — XII. 


THE MrECHANICS OF SCAFFOLDING.— I. 
Pal res motion is the science of 


rest, motion and force, the 
laws of which are the same 
for all bodies, celestial, terrestrial, 
natural and artificial, but the 
methods of applying the princi- 
ples of mechanics to particular 
cla:ses of cases vary according to 
circumstances peculiar to each, 
and hence arise branches in the 
eneral science of mechanics. It 
is the intention to introduce the 
principles of mechanics included 
In the branch called statics, as 
they are practically applicable to 
the solution of problems involving 
the forces a strains usual in 
scaffolding structures; and also, 
as far as the same conditions of the 
application of the fundamental 
principles are common to struct- 
ural design, and as this paper 
is intended to reach work- 
ing mechanics, who are usually 
the persons entrusted with the 
erection of scaffolding, or the 
superintendence of scaffold build- 
ing, we will endeavor to so adapt 
it that they will not be deterred 
from reading the lessons which 
we shall herein consider. 

2. As certain scientific terms are usually employed with restricted 
meanings, it will prevent confusion if at the outset we define their 
precise signification, because, if distinctly apprehended, it will fix the 
mind in a certain mode of thought which will the better prepare it for 
a clear conception of the line of re asoning, and a ready understandin 
of the principles in which they are to be employed in what we sha 
have occasion to enunciate. 

3. It is recommended that the student shall be able to use decimal 
arithmetic, and understand the meaning and use of the mathematical 
signs, the powers of numbers, and of numerical quantities. He ought 
also to familiarize himself with the consideration of quantities! in 
their technical signification as represented by weights and measures 
of any denominations which it will be necessary to employ to represent 
force, stress, strain, and other statical conditions to which materials 
are subject in structures, either geometrically or by letters of the al- 
phabet, or customary symbols. It would be well, too, if he learned 
the use of drawing-instruments, to lay off angles and simple geometri- 
cal figures, and quantities drawn to the regular draughting scales; 
and, above all, let the working mechanic understand that, although he 
is not already familiar with any of these requirements, a very little 
attention, if persisted in every evening, will soon enable him to 
understand them sufficiently for the purposes here contemplated. He 
must not be deterred by the appearance of a mathematical formula, 
which is merely a concise expression of written rules. There is no 
necessity, except for the mental training, and accomplishment, and 
the extensive body of mathematical facts which it furnishes, for a 
prolonged dry acalenic course of algebra, trigonometry, geometry, . 
etc., as we hope to collect the elementary matter with the needful ex- 
planations so as to render it unnecessary to resort generally to 
special or expensive text-books on mechanics. 

4. Too many writers write for mechanics in the academic text-book 
style, more suited to the oral recitation purposes of a regular stu- 
dent aided by skilled supervision, but it is wholly unsuited to those 
who are without these advantages, depending on their own effort, be- 
sides being hampered with an amount of stock in trade, as it were, i. 
e., settled practical experience, gained through their own individual 
observation, circumscribed by the intuition afforded by their stereo- 
typed routine of daily occupation, some of it no doubt being, in many 
instances, of doubtful utility, and mixed with false or irrelevant data, 
delusive methods of thought and conclusions, indistinct or confused 
formulation of ideas, with hardly tle capability, and, perhaps, none 
of the adaptability of receiving instruction in the methods common 
to young men of academic habits They seem to overlook the fact 
that it is difficult to override certain settled habits of mind, which 
they regard as not having the same obstinacy as those of the body, 
and to take it for granted that the practical mechanic is as familiar 
with mathematics as they themselves are: they overlook the impor- 
tant difference that whereas professional writers are in the daily habit 
of employing such educated methods of reasoning, demonstration and 
lines of thought as an exercise, with a mind already efficiently 








1 Quantities in mathematics are presented to the mind by symbols and are 
operated on by signs. Quantity is defined as anything capable of being iu- 
creared, or dimin shed, or méasured, and is distinguished as: (1) Abstract quality 
or quantity in the conceptiun uf which the idea of matter is not Involved; and (2) 
Concrete quantity, which embraces everything that is material. The term meas- 
ured bas only a relative meaning and implies the existence of a known, well- 
defined quantity of the same kind, with which the unknown quantity is to be com- 
pared with regard to its extent, or other magnitude, or content; such known 
quantity is a standard of unity, or unit of measure. 
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drilled in the aptitude of the discipline of mathematical processes, and 
constantly living and developing in a mathematical and _ scientitic 
atmosphere, these, unhappily, never have had the advantage of 
academic education, nor have their minds been exercised in what goes 
to make up the peculiar routine of their daily occupations by reason- 
ing in academic fashion upon these subjects, which requires more 
familiarity with mathematical literature than can be expected of them ; 
and hcnce their minds, not being suitably disciplined in those studies, 
and processes, and trains of thought, are ill adapted to fullow academic 
methods of tuition and study, and would necessarily have an awkward- 
ness akin to that of the initial performances of raw recruits, who are 
not expected at the outset to successfully perform graceful evolutions 
with the skill of an accomplished drill-sergeant, and it seems incon- 
siderate to expect scholarly aptitude under the untoward conditions 
alluded to. 

5. Working mechanics have necessarily some general common-sense 
ideas — some from observation, some second-hand, and some of a tradi- 
tionary character — about certain relations of the external! to the 
internal ? forces and their resultant stresses, which have special appli- 
cations to the particular class, uses and resistances of the structures, 
and the kind, form and arrangement of materials to which they are 
accustomed; but they have not always correct conceptions of the 
eed of the strains produced by these relations, nor have they 
acquire rat eh knowledge of the intensities which ditferent sets of 
complex or changeable statical conditions impose on the parts of a 
structure, from their inability to resolve them into their component 
strains. 

6. The writer once called attention, in the pages of a trade con- 
temporary, to the negligent habit of plumbers and gas-fitters in care- 
lessly notching and otherwise cutting away floor-joists, frequently saw- 
ing with indifference the cross-cuts one-half inch to one inch deeper 
than was really required to let in the pipe, allowing for its proper in- 
cline in the middle of the span, with no thought of the degree to 
which they thereby weakened their transverse strength and stiffness, 
which in the particular instance which immediately excited the above 
cautionary observations was done to a dangerous degree; when the 
result was explained to the mechanics, they expressed their surprise 
and innocence of any intentional indifference. ‘This is but one of 
numberless illustrations within the writer’s own experience, of the 
absence of true mechanical perception in many of the working 
mechanics whom we aim to reach with these remarks, but we would 
blame the prevailing system which entrusts men with duties beyond 
their known skill, rather than the individual. The writer has also 
found carpenters, plumbers, etc., cutting away the supports of gird- 
ers, joists, posts, etc., without having the slightest consciousness of 
the dangers they were incurring. 

7. And though we primarily address the working mechanic, we 
desire to present these principles to the consideration of the student- 
draughtsman who may not be familiar with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of static science, which so vitally underlie the pursuit of his art ; 
hence the illustrations will be selected with regard to their application 
to frame structures, as well as to staging and scaffolding, while the 
conventional diagrams illustrating moments, and the nature of the 
action, and the provers of forces and strains developed in typical 
structures are of general application. We refer with pleasure to the 
admirable remarks on “ Scaffolding ” in the Jdlustrated Carpenter and 
Builder, London, of June 1, 1833, page 362, as serving to show that 
attention is being called, in trades similar to those we aim to reach 
with these papers, to the extending indications of how considerable is 
the wing importance attaching to the design, construction, and 
erection of scaffolding in England, because most of the observations 
are suited to this country and to the class of structures which we 
have been more immediately considering. 

8. We ought to accustom ourselves to attach accurately-defined 
meanings to the terins employed in discussing physical phenomena, 
and to reason about them with mathematical strictness, thus obtain- 
ing clearly defined and intelligent conceptions of the facts and con- 
clusions, and of the reasonings by which they are established. 


DEFINITIONS. 


9. MATTER is the term applied to any substances in nature of 
which bodies are composed, and becomes known to us by their pro 
erties, as these affect our senses, as materials of any kind with whic 
the science of mechanics is conversant, that may be acted upon by 
force, or can exert force. 

10. Density is the comparative quantity of matter contained in a 
certain volume. 

11. Bopy is any definite aeeiegit 
direction, having three dimensions, le 
thickness. 

12. MoLEcuLE is the smallest conceivable division of the sub- 
stance of any body possessing all the properties of the mass; it is the 
physical unit of matter, and would be infinitely less than the smallest 
possible mechanical subdivision. 


of matter bounded in every 
ngth, breadth, and depth or 





1 External forces are those which are applied externally to a structure tending 
to strain or distort it as a whole, as loads, weights ine adie weight of struct- 
mes oF any physical force exerted st the structure laterally, vertically, 
obliquely, ete. 

2 laternal forces are those resulting from the external forces to the different 
pieces or members comprising the structare, which in skeleton structures produce 
only tensile or compressive strains, tending to stretch or contract the pieces. 
Skeleton structures may be defined as thuse formed of members arranged in 
triangles, the pieces being connected together by pin joints, in contradistinction 
to framed or stiff joints. 


13. Mass is the quantity of matter or volume contained within the 
cubic dimensions of a body. 

14. Matter possesses certain properties ; — 

(1.) Primary: (a) Extension; i. e., bodies must occupy a certain 
limited space. (b) Impenetrability; i. e., the impossibility of two 
bodies occupying the same space at the same time. 

(2.) SECONDARY properties. The most important of these, con- 
sidered in relation to mechanical science, are the following: (a) Cone- 
pressilility and ezpansibility, by which bodies may be made to occupy 
a smaller or larger space. ‘This susceptibility to compression indi- 
cates that all bodies must contain pores or interspaces between the 
more solid particles of which they are composed, and that there is no 
substance in nature which is absolutely solid, however near to it those 
materials approach which we are accustomed to consider solid. 
Various materials differ in their density for this reason; when bodies 
have the same size, their densities are measured by their weights or 
specific gravities. (4) Cohesion is the attractive force which unites 
the atoms composing a budy into a mass, bodies being solid, liquid or 
aeriform according as cohesion is modified by heat, which acts in 
Opposition to it. In gases and vapors heat is most repellant. In 
liquids cohesion and repulsion are equal. In solids cohesion prepon- 
derates over repulsive force. (c) Elasticity is the power of a body to 
regain its normal form when altered by the action of external force, 
as soon as the external force is withdrawn. (d) Brittleness and 
toughness are opposite properties, the first of unyielding, the second 
of yielding tu rapid vhanges of form, the latter without fracture. 
(e) Inertia denotes the quantity of matter by which it does not oppuse 
active resistance to the operation of force, which can only be resisted. 
by an opposing force, and hence motion of matter is merely the man- 
ner in which the force or unopposed part of force indicates its pres 
ence in the matter, or animates or endows it with the power of motion 
or of resisting, retarding or preventing motion. Inertia is therefore 
not an active resisting force, but is merely its passive state of yielding 
without opposition to the action of forces. A moving body is of itself 
as incapable of stopping as it is of commencing of itself to move from 
a state of rest. A definite time is required in which to produce, by 
the operation of some external force, a change from rest to motion, or 
from motion to rest. (f) Mobility is the susceptibility of bodies to 
motion, admitting of a chanve of place. 

15. Motion is change of place, or of position in space, and refers 
in mechanics to that only which is produced by the action of an ex'r - 
neous force upon a body. The laws regulating the motion of bodic:, 
called the “ laws of motion,” are usually stated as follows: 1. If a body 
be at rest it will remain at rest, or if in motion it will move contin- 
ually in a straight line and with a uniform velocity, if in either state 
it is not acted on by external force. 2. If any number of forces act 
at the same instant upon a body in motion, each force produces the 
same velocity in the direction of its action, just as if each had acted 
alone upon the body at rest. By virtue of this law is established the 
composiion of velocities ; i. e., velocities can be compounded by the 
same laws as statical forces or pressures. ‘Thus, in Figure 32, a body 
% moving in the direction of o a, with a velocity 
which would bring it to point a, a distance of one 
foot or one furlong in a second of time, and at the 
saine time moving in the direction o 6, with a 
» velocity which would bring it to point 6, a dis- 

tance of two feet or two furlongs in a second, 

the effect of both velocities acting conjointly is to 
bring the body at the end of one second to the extremity of the diag- 
onal 0 z, found by completing the parallelogram. This identity of 
laws of composition of velocities and of forces or pressures is but 
natural, as velucity and pressure are only different kinds of effects re- 
produced by force; hence all the results of statics may be transferred 
to dynamics ® by substituting velocities for pressures. 3. Law of mo- 
tion: action and reaction are equal and contrary, the angle of reflec- 
tion being equal to the angle of incidence, either perpendicular or 
oblique. here is a motion of translation, of rotation, of vibration, 
and each of them may be a uniform or varied, accelerated or retarded 
motion. 

16. VELOcITY is the rate of speed of the motion with which a body 
passes over a unit of distance in a unit of time, and does not take into 
account the weight or other property of the moving body. (1) Veloci- 
ties are directly proportional to the forces acting. or The acquired 
velocities are inversely proportional to the masses of the bodies. (3) 
The moving forces are proportional to the masses. (4) ‘The velocity 
of yravitation is dependent ie vertical height of space passed through, 
and is not influenced by the form of path traversed in any oblique 
direction in free space. (5) With equal masses the velocities are pro- 
portional to their forces. (6) With equal forces the velocities are in- 
versely as the masses. (7) With equal velocities the forces are 
proportional to the masses. 

17. Gravity.—Terrrestrial Gravitation.—There is no force which 
is so ever-present with destructive tendency, and against which there 
is need to so watchfully contend as gravity, and hence we should have 
a clear perception of its nature and action. Bodies terrestrial as 
soon as set free fall in directions perpendicular to the earth’s surface, 
and therefore in opposite directions, or towards the earth’s centre, at 
places which are diametrically opposite. The earth exerts this attrac- 
tion, which is termed gravitation, on all bodies within the influence of 
its force towards the centre of what is technically termed its mass, 


‘ 


1 
Fig. 32. 


3 Dynamics is that branch of mechanics which treats of moving powers, or the 
action of furce un puild bodier, when the result of that action is motion. 
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the intensity being in direct proportion to the mass, and inversely 
as the square of the distance. ‘This force produces a gradually in- 
creasing velocity in a body falling in vacuo from a state of rest, and 
in order to formulate it for the purposes of calculations, the space 
fallen through in one second of time is assumed as the basis of the 
measure of the force. ‘This, however, varies for different latitudes, 
though it is constant for each, but for ordinary purposes is taken at 
16.1 foot (which corresponds to latitude 54° 30’). As this distance is 
passed over by a body which commenced to move from a state of 
rest it is evident that in order to obtain the element of velocity ac- 
quired at the end of one second double this space will represent it, 
and hence 32.2 feet is the unit velocity, called the acceleration of 
gravity}, and denoted by g, which, strictly, is the excess of gravitation 
over centrifugal force of the earth’s rotation. ‘The space described 
in the second second will be double that for the first second, and 
treble for the third second, and soon. The law of falling bodies is only 
strictly true in va:uo, the atmospheric resistance increasing with the 
volume of tue vody; but for ordinary substances the difference is in- 
appreciable by reason of any difference in the density. 
erschel estimated the comparative attraction of gravity at London 
(51° 30’) to that at equator (0°) as 100.315 to 100.000. The down- 
ward tendency is less at the equator, because of the greater opposing 
centrifugal force? there than at London by twenty-two grains to the 
pound. The weight of gravity of a body is therefore the product of 
two factors, the vertical gravitative force & the mass; and hence the 
difference in weight, when tested by a spring-balance, at the top of a 
high mountain where it is less than at its foot. 
Figure 33 is intended to represent graphically (having regard to 
the relation of the horizontal scale of five hundred pounds to an inch 
| to the vertical scale of 4,000 miles, 
t. e., the earth’s semi-~diameter, to an 
inch) the proportionate diminution 
of the force of gravity at successive 
pone receding from the earth, it 
eing zero at its centre. ‘This 
diminution is in the inverse ratio of 
the square of the distance from the 
earth’s centre in terms of its semi- 
diameter, t. e., more exactly 3,993 
miles, thus at 8,000 miles (= 2 
semi-diameters) 2? = 4, the inverse 
value of which is one-fourth of the 
forces at the surface, which for 
convenient illustration is assumed 
at 1,000 pounds. ‘The graduation 
outside of the circular figure repre- 
senting the mass of the earth, may 
be taken to indicate the force of 
one ray of attraction, radiating 
vertically from the earth’s centre as 
indicated by the arrow-head. The 
Fig. 33. attraction acts in all radial direc- 
ions. The graduation within the figure of the mass of the earth, t. 
e., shown on the semi-diameter, represents the force of attraction 
diminishing uniformly in opposite directions, towards the centre, 
where it is neutral. Gravitation also manifests itself by the pressure 
which it causes a body to produce upon any obstacle that sustains 
the body at rest, and when the obstacle is removed the body is free ; 
gravitation draws it through a certain space in a certain time. 
18. In all investigations regarding the effect of gravity the weight 
of a body is assumed to be concentrated at its centre of gravity, the 
mechanical effect being essentially the same for practical purposes. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


'MCMASTER HALL, BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, TORONTO, 


CANADA. LANGLEY, LANGLEY & BURKE, ARCHITECTS. 


HIS college has been erected and equipped at the sole expense of 
Senator McMaster. The basement is faced with gray, and the 
walls above in brown Credit Valley stone; the former in rock- 

faced ashlar, the latter random coursed. ‘Trimmings of red brick and 
j Internal corridors are faced with 


Ohio-stone, with black one 
cream-colored bricks, with red and black dado, and red frieze ; ground- 


floor finished in butternut; upper floors and basement, clear pine. 
Heating by steam, direct and indirect methods. Floor and ceiling 
ventilation to every apartment; cost of building complete, $60,000. 
This college forms one of a number of denominational colleges, in 
affiliation with the Provincial University, and is situated in the Queen’s 
Park. The other colleges are St. Michael’s, Roman Catholic; Knox, 


1The acceleration of gravitation at oqners latitude 0° 0’ is 32.091 feet. At 
les, latitude 90° 0/, it is 32.255/; the difference is .164 of a foot, or nearly 2”. 
or New York, latitude 46° 43/ N., it is 32.1594’; Washington, latitude 3s° 54/, is 
32.1558’ ; London, latitude 51° 30/, is 32.1912’; Paris, latitude 48° 50’, is 32.1419’; 
Madras, Hindostan, latitude 13° 4/, is 32.0992’. Note. — Half of these quantities is 
the space in feet per secon, described by a body falling freely in each latitude, 
and is denoted by one-half g. For the purposes of abstract science the mass or 
quenety of a body, to distinguish it from mere accidental weights, is equal to 
weight 


acceleration. 

2 The semi-equatorial and semi-polar axes are as 494 to 495, and since the centrif- 
ugal force at the equator is one two-hundred-and-eightieth of its force of 
gravity, while at the poles it is zero, the two forces being in opposition, there isa 
consequent diminution of gray at the equator. For intermediate latitudes it 
is one two-hundred-and-eightieth part of force of gravity at equator x cosine? 
of the latitude. Nofe.—For explanation of cosine see appendix to paper X, April 
number, p. 160, also foot-note on same page. 





Presbyterian; Wycliffe, Episcopalian; and ‘Trinity, Episcopalian. 
The University is considered to be one of the finest specimens of 
Norman Gothic in America, and cost over half a million dollars. 


DESIGN FOR HOTEL, MT. KINEO, ME. MESSRS. HARTWELL & 
RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., SUBMITTED BY JO8. C. HORNBLOWER, ARCHITECT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DESIGNS were ake ag in limited competition by Messrs. Wilson 
Bros., of Baltimore, by Mr. Wm. M. Poindexter, and Mr. Jos. C. 
Hornblower, of Washington. The building was awarded to Mr. 
Poindexter, with instructions to prepare further designs. 


PRIZE DESIGN FOR A MECHANIC’S HOUSE, SUBMITTED BY “ Broome 
Street.” [MR. W. B. MOWBRAY, NEW YORK, N. Y.] 


“<< Broome Street’ (third prize). This plan is larger than the two 
ee named, and is less well arranged, as the first story extends 

yond the second in the rear, the second beyond the first in front, 
and the partitions are somewhat scattered. The rooms are, however, 
well arranged around the chimney, and the house is attractive inside 
and outside, and has a better exterior grouping than either ‘ Mini- 
mum’ or ‘ Sweete, Simplicite.” The specifications are full, and the 
recommendations for future expenditure, as the owner grows more 
wealthy, seem as if they might be needed. The drawing is good, 
but lacks the dash of the two preceding sketches.”— Extract from 
Jury’s Report. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A $3,000-HOUSE, SUBMITTED BY “ Bene- 
dick.” 

“« Benedick’ has boldly sacrificed his hall and reduced it to the 
merest passage, giving every inch possible to the living rooms. The 
dining and living rooms form a handsome suite and are well placed ; 
not so, however, the library, whose entrance from the narrow hall is 
so close to the front door that it suggests a painful economy of space. 
There is a medium between the large halls belonging properly to spa- 
cious summer houses and the niggardly passageway with its straight 
flight of stairs seen so often in our narrow city houses. ‘ Benedick’s’ 
error in the latter direction is the more striking since he has treated 
his exterior in a rustic way which has no hint of a narrow lot of 
land. The rounded end of the mie Bhaee is effective and gives 
distinction, but such treatment, it must be remembered, is the reverse 
of economical in construction. Fireplaces in every room are lux- 
uries which our limit of cost will not countenance; but in general 
this house is simply and economically planned. The interior details 
are agreeable and well worked out and very skilfully drawn. We 
must assume that the settee in the hall is temporarily placed there 
for the benefit of the jury, as a hall which, including its stairs, meas- 
ures only 6’ 6”, is hardly a resting-place. The drawings, as this 
proves, are ‘knowingly ’ presented.”— Extract from Jury’s Report. 


THE COMPETITION FOR A MECHANIC’S HOUSE.—II. 
SS mmol mater and esti- 
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mate of materials and labor 
necessary for the erection 
and completion of a 
small dwelling, ac- 
cording to plans of 
** Broome Street,”’ ar- 
chitect. 

The rooms, piazza 
and porch are nearly 
all under one roof, 
and a parlor is dis- 
pensed with, thus ef- 
fecting a saving. A 
saving is effected by 
grouping the rooms 
around a central chim- 
ney-stack, 
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MASON-WORK. 


A slight rise of ground with a sandy or gravelly soil will be most desirable 
asasite. Excavate three feet below grade and use earth to grade up to 
brickwork as shown. Stone to be good quality; brick to be good hard- 
burned ‘‘ North Rivers,’’ and stone and brickwork to be laid in a mortar 
composed of one part of Rosendale cement to four parts of good lime mor. 
tar. Outside of cellar stune-work to receive a one-half-inch coat of pure 
cement to keep out moisture. 

Materials for plastering to be well mixed in the proportion of five barrels 
of sand to one of unslaked lime, with plenty of goat’s hair. One heavy 
coat, well gauged with plaster, well rodded and made true and plumb; then 
lay on a skim-coat of white mortar, no hard-finish. 

CARPEKNTER-WORK. 
nannies and sizes are to be as indicated in detailed estimate and on 
plans. 

Yellow-pine is to be used for piazza and porch work and for interior fin- 
ish; this is the cheapest and most durable wood to be had for the purpose. 
All the exterior and interior wood finish may be worked at the mill or at 
the building, and but little expensive eto | or circular work is shown, 
The yellow-pine mantels and stairs may be easily made by a good carpen- 
ter. The interior yellow-pine doors are to be made from material free from 

itch, and as they are to be of special pattern, may be made cheaper at the 

ouse. Few mouldings are to be used; the mould is worked on the base, 
trim, chair-rail, etc. A single matched yellow-pine floor to be laid in living- 
rvom, hall, kitchen, and on piazza and porch; the remajnder to have single 
matched spruce flooring. 
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PAINTING. 
The exterior yellow-pine finish to receive two coats of linseed oil. and the 
interior finish two coats of oil and one coat of varnizh. The vertical shingle- 
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work to receive two coats oil and burnt sienna stain; the remaining white- 
pine work to receive one priming coat and two coats white lead and oil. A 
saving of about $80 can be effected by this method. 

The owner is to do his own grading and sodding. He will set an old 
molasses hogshead to catch the roof-water, and lead the pump-pipe from it; 
but before winter he may build a cistern, cost, $25, aah lay a tile-drain to 
carry off sink-waste, cost, $15. Next season, when he bas saved some more 
money, he may paint the rcof two coats metallic brown and oil, cost, $12; 
he may fit outside blinds to the windows, cost, $26; and may replace the 
kitchen stove by a set range (Mott’s ‘‘ Detiance,”) cost, $22; he may pur- 
chase three portable grates and fenders for the tireplaces, cost, $8 each, and, 
if possible, make connections with the local water-service. 

ESTIMATE OF QUANTITIES AND PRICES RULING NEAR NEw YORK. 
Excavating; 2 men and a team, to plow up and scoop out ¥ below natu- 











FUL, REMUS, FS GAYS, OE vas htaaaacnaaeesen dads ec edwoesian celencsicee’eeaawes $14.00 
Stone-work, including chimney and piazza piers, 1057 cu. ft., @ 9 c....... 95.13 
9,486 good quality North River brick, @ $7 per M...........c0cceeeeee eee 66.40 
9 barrels Jimne, @ $1.10...........000. phen -ba hiuhcine tad ee NOs Cosa ee eaides a bans 9.90 
§ Toms BONG, Ge Oi OG iscciin <) waxiaveiinown b0s09s 408d sRdTeebivesbaeaeVeas eeawe 6.00 
Bricklayers and laborer, @ $4 per M............. i pnseereetesaenbesye oeee “Otee 
Hawling Wal eesaescetasncrasiges 000 oe costes Sebos batbasiaeceewWes sue esees ° 6.90 
693 Croton brick for kitchen fireplace, facings and hearths, @ $14........ 9.70 
Materials and laying same, @ $7 per M............ ine derbheesakenkdaweeerire 4.85 
Bluestone lintel for kitchen fireplace, 5/x 1’ x 4’, neatly axed, @ 40c. ... 2.00 
Axed hearth, 5’ x 2", @ 25¢......... LvbaPERAw seule Vga ecabep seeeeseeebas weaic 2.50 
7 barrels Rosendale cenient, for 3” concrete cellar-bottom, @ $1.10....... 7.70 
SMO, (SUAPE eens es deren dcercaesdce taeda matinces ad daels deans cenaseaeee alae 6.00 
WE MLON  5.00'5.0.4,ba00d00R 50'se'e aie s eee da ced dubs oeedinwd rte eeGdiad mabe balseanastene ° 2.00 
1 barrel Portland cement for exterior plaster-panels.............-...000s 2.50 
1. PINSLOTSE 1 GAY siivs cine ccsescrsesenedis's os pevccceeseveses Piawwebenevesias 3.50 
10 barrels Rosendale cement, to add to brick and stone mcrtar and cem- 

ent up outside stone wall, @ $1.10 ..... éodseeaWssRenkeeedinadactanneyekes 11.00 
657 sq. yds. plastering, @ 20 C.........ccee cece So Aubs SeesaiCesie Dealers arenas 131.40 
PIGULING WRUEE 8 pisss ded eres canne cbc gkesens éussewese Go tbaeana. doe Ceeb ees ees 7.00 
2 lu-inch tiles for chimney, @ $1....... eetedeseee Sadiisieve CoC Mou eeesec acu ns 2.00 

Total ..cox daa ie deiey ae a6 Fab ONO0S LA ceKsS DU RSb Ne aCenececees Siebweeed baeaeR $427.52 

TIMBER, 
Sills, spruce, 4" x BY ft. 
Cellar girders, 6”x 6” KB * 
Curner posts, 4/"x 6/7 188 * 
Braces, 4"%x 4” 650 * 
Plates, 4" x 6” 288 ‘ 
Bridging, 2x 47 200 
First tier headers and trimmers, 3/ x10” 320 “ 
First tier beams 27x10 GRz * 
Second tier headers and trimmers, 3’ x 9” 135 ‘ 
Second tier beams, 27x 9” 672 * 
Kitchen ceiling, 2"=x 67 168 * 
Piazza and porch timbers, 2” x sf 25‘ 
Rafters, 2” x 81721 *§ 
Second-story ceiling, 2” x 67 325 * 
DOCK) sacs ese ciieden 5532 ** @ $18 per M........... $99.57 

OF hemlock Jolst, O's: 4" 5 16" EE D0 Gs wcswinscnc ticvatadetan cash senna sacle ves 19.20 
132 =O SA GER UES OE 1G Gis. ccd ow 5s sae oov seks as cateetendce? 21.12 
106 ft. yellow-pine girts, 1 x 7/7, @ $25...... eoatiee {arecedsepeseeeavianewes 1.55 
I0SiTt. bos pine shentiiing,.. “DiS. dia vccesavoncesesssessgtedew O68s0008s0% 34.41 
500 ft. extra box pine for cellar frames, shelving, outhouse, etc., @ 18.... 9.00 
1022 ft. yellow-gine flooring, matched, j” x 3", face. @ $3U...........00005 30.66 
1112 ft. spruce flooring, j/’ x 44’ face, matched and dry, @ $22........... - 24.46 
Shingles, sawed pine, 18/7, 1090 to 155 sq. ft., 5}/” to weather, 2534 sq. ft. 

= 16,350, g GAGs diced pesacabsavacenwads tubecevase Sauces ses8 recrcooe ‘TRBT 
350 ft. pine for outside finish, @ $45........ ...... Cebintereseedawedeene scons 19 71 
TERE TE. SIR DORTIG, Ge COCs esa diane haa bans (a6.0000sie6snwe bd €460 00S rkne aa 39.34 
315 ft. outside finish THORIGING | GE BE Gos sc eneiaces.scannsetn eke taehbeetaceia 7.87 
18 window-frames, @ $1.75 average ........ cc cece eeeeees Uveevasteevenadeus 31.50 

25 ft. 1,” pine for outside door-fraimes, @ $45............ceseeeee soilnee een 1.92 
490 ft. yellow-pine cejling, piazza and porch, 4” x 24, @$15....... watiane 6.00 
Ming. vo v.csscenidcceosis Sieh tohe CA Ce MRS SER ELakae Meer RE EK Beebe he mie Slee 2.00 
400 ft. yellow-pine for piazza-posts, rail, balusters, etc., @ $28............ 11.20 
695 ft. yellow-pine for interior finish, door-jambs, trim, base, and chair- 

Fal EGR isco ceca ctinced see esed cs 66/s0b4seetgeckved Sausesebunesd cveees 26:46 
MAL Work TOP GOING iancs scorns Seticcceusencxes Reeser Side Wns seascesccease 6.00 
191: f¢,.3' tab-atall for: wash-traye; G00 cccicvsccsisicaadevecddisaccdvesens 7.20 
Mah Gtall6 i cadoceveseap eeseivcsesesee ees hve we Rees bends ad ebb bute wa pb'ed-oe 38.00 
Collar atalts..cccsiccccccose daesaeanie eT eTTer Teter Tre etree onda de> 50's 4.00 
First story, eight 14’ yellow-pine doors, @ $3...........ccececenceececeess 24.00 
Second story, seven 1l}/" * aS fy te areas. gseeeeees Sevescsececss, 24,00 
Front door, 27 pin®......scsecsescecs jab isle wejsleaeldeew bb p6 2606 eds ualeeene ere 6.00 
Colored glass for same, @ $1.50 per 8q. ft... ccc cece cece cece cnce cece cccecs 6.00 
13 pri 107? pine sash, OF.75, ClASOd s+ oes ie sss sesviadscaa ss coddecesscactiaees 35.75 
4 swing sash, 14/7 pine, $1.70, glazed............... ids 1a ob SAD eam ae boe eas 6.80 
Four 14" cellar sash, $1.10, glazed...cee.. cece cece ccececes See tt ee uUNE ESA 4.40 
Yellow-pine for three mantels.........ccesceeceensccees nila.abaranene cae mos 6.00 
S3 ft. rear gutter, @ 12 G...ccsicccvuvercvccnvcsacccs CRATES ase vec diveniosa ade : 3.06 
6 ft. leader, @ 10 c., and flashings........... rrr 6 bevees SRAThopeesees ns ° 1.00 
50 days, carpenters, @ $3............ Gaaed eeedssecesenene abisie oe nian Rekslwaes 150.0 

Total eee ee ee) ~ eee eeee sense eeenee eeeene eee eeee eens $756.05 
Painting, oiling and varvishing. ........ SdaiGn Reweihesbesindeedos pose sents ; 70.00 
HARDWARE, 

1 pr. front-door hinges...........ee0.e0s hidbae Menke Ras geakeceseriareneeaatues $1.10 
1 front-door lock and furniture ............ccce eens cees TUTTE TTT TT 2.30 
5 mortise-locks and furniture, @ $1.25........ cc cece cece ccececscececceees 6.25 
10 rim-lockS, BG1, cscs iccccovcsees SGT OG0 bn9 Doieeem ew ss lRiva-a aia swerebe Kise ereee 10.00 
2 bolts, @ li c...... EtOH OWS oe HGaw ae Gow Dae Cee ea was wed OO eee ab Riemer eae ba aer .30 
8 window-catches, @ 6 C....... cece eee enes RrReavnaelenns CANDICE HSE aNe LED 48 
12 sash-fasts, @ 10 G..... cece eeeeee OPER SKER Gud docibedesl wees la taba pues caad 1.20 
BdOk;, WINGOW-DUNGAE'EG) ssa. SectwivacccesicedcennwesKe<cee RE Mame ea acees 16 
4 doz. H. & C. hooks.......... pdehepbedulieevKdinw axes Sedma RSaGOd tee? Savas 24 
300 Ibe. sash-weights, Z 1h. 6.... csc cccccccccssccsccces MEsOWecninas cent asta’ 4.50 
@ KGgZ8 DAIS, BZ Gi vccvsccsccscsccccvcedccse eveccccseesccctsoecasssesnagas 16.00 
2 kegs shingle nails, @ $5................ SHAPD EERE ERD Rw eRe Te aa ealeweew@eaeT ts 10.00 
23 pair 34 x 34” japanned-iron butts, @ $2.50...............65. bas ruabaaes 5.0 
SCLEWB...--.e00 C ceneceee sree eccnssanerersenssesecscsessces coe cece ce seees 2.00 
Totealisses: Bb, GERSAMLEAGH EET RIZE. SRC EDETE BE CemE: DABRESES a Seem keeawas $59.53 
PLUMBING. 

UPAR ic saiweae & ea bce b sada nd SU an anda sge abd 65a} eRe ened ead eureicaer yeni 6.00 
2G, TF 7" TOR PING, BET Gace sine hadiesatee 80e0a te tnseie en's dasiende seca tele cs os 
25 ft. 14°F “D*" waste-pipe, G7 Corrccessccesecsscccce ab Qa wsigee.d haskelsare Feiss 3.50 
2 traps and fitting up..............ee. 4SWim Was REIS HIS ALS Pinib gTVEg SFolale CF Ae’ Swe ainna 4.00 
Total .iss. aves PUTTS ITT OTTO OTT REIT eee ITT Wasaeaesinneaeueas $ 16.86 
PEASOUNWOUK« 9.0350 = 0i5'.4 Rseeeied salegs sare hen ease ee naved. Wels cdebeseaddccvehGstece 427 .52 
Carpenter-work ........... o cece cesecctccecces Ad Weedeevedseuisv.cces eceoasess 756.05 
Peaks hens cs5 a5 oo case sic ois 0% 6050.8: “elsiw'ale sieleinin sags clanaain ed VESTA ATERS AROSE Ee KS 70.00 
Hard War oc es cccccccceces Cag VRP TROUT Son Ve LO epee na Be ESE LCE NAT ae) So siew eles os 59.53 
PLUM DID oc oo ce cavcce cesses nepeciveepenas seas eons avrrwise dese rere a hisiea Ser eBe 16.86 
OUR Sida nile eae ss se Bawa Kee awd Meee 0k base bOeaENS oUsedeRee Week $1,329.96 
BalaeE Se PLONE s 5.655 onda S900, 2c6aed coc ditigasyecnce sexcheCoeeriedadoe cots 125.00 
Ota aw cv viv'vs wiletely ovay iy Ue MAA ene ele whee ne wee beets cuted: $1,454.96 


— $1,454.96. 





ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee $72.75 


Architect’s commission, 5 % of cost.......-..+ 


MUOCA vscdernes bee raaadeceanes seeee eee . «eal a besa sGaiatssa Sn atet es 


104 East Fighty-fifth St., New YorK, April 18, 1883. 
I hereby propose to build the proposed dwelling according to the plans, specifi- 
cation and detailed estimate made by “ Brome Street,” architect, for the sum of 
‘The dwelling to be built in the vicinity of New York City. 
ANTHONY MOWBRAY, Builder. 


The proposal is furnished by Anthony Mowbray, a practical builder, No. 104 
East Eighty-fifth St., New York. 
The estimate for painting was furnished by S. A. Cueman, a practical painter, 
No. 805 Orange Ave , Newark, N. J. . 
The prices for hardware were furnished by Butler & Constant, 87 Chamber St., 
New York City. ** Broome Street.” 


THE $3,000-HOUSE COMPETITION. — XIV. 





CA pein 


. -* : ss . . 4 .? ‘ Me enews CR 
feort re Must pt of me VATICAN, Rone. 
SS grmpiion ot of material and labor required for the erection and 


completion of frame building according to plans and details furnished 
by ‘* Benedick.”’ 


MASON-WORK, 


Foundation, 12” brick wall; brick piers; chimneys, hard brick; Philadel- 
phia pressed-brick for stacks above roof, and for jambs of fireplaces where 
needed; hearths to be of 8 x 8” Spanish tiles, laid in cement; cost, eight 
cents each. 

CARPENTER-WORK. 


Heights of stories: cellar in clear, 7’; first story, 9’ 6”; second story, 97; 
rooms in attic, 8’ 6”. 

Entire house shingled except under veranda, where clapboards will be 
used. ‘ 
Floors, pine; yellow-pine for first story, hall, library and veranda. 

Interior Finish, pine; bath-room, yellow-pine; newel, rail and balusters, 
cherry, stained; stairs, yellow-pine; library, oak. 

Tank to be provided in attic. 

Call-bells from kitchen and principal rooms. 

Usual shelving in closets and cellar. 

Plumbing:— Estimates to cover bath-room, and sinks in kitchen, and 
proper drains. 

Painting:— Inside, three coats, except hard-wood; outside, three coats, 
except shingles, which will be stained with sienna; no paiut on roof. 

Plastering:— Instead of finishing hall for wall-paper, colored mortar, with 
rough finish, to be used. 

ESTIMATE OF QUANTITIES AND PRICES RULING NEAR NEW YORK. 


800 yds. excavation, @ 20 6. per Yd..... ssc cece cece eens cece eens eens seeesees $160.00 
30 ft. digging well, @ $1 per foot......... sevens bdhAsleedeeeeneees EeMRV Es 
20,000 bricks (cellar foundation, chimneys and well) furnished and laid, 

@ $10 per M....- oe ce cece cece cree sseccvcveseees Gaia aipiniene. Savenc’e op erp’ Nowe e's 200. 
1200 yds. of plastering, @ 20 c. per yd.............. news cewavas a0 kdeweaeewn 240.00 
5940 ft. of timber, @ 315 per M............ sac dueneieeebense bheeeteae coosee 89.10 

Plate, 85 ft. 4” x4” 

Sills, 136“ 4" x 6” 

Girder, 192" 6” xs" 

Beams, 2442 *§ 2" x8” 

Studding, 3100 “© 2° x4" ° 

Rafters, 420)". 2 eer 

Piazza rafters, 111 ** 2” x4” 

Piazza sills, 144 ** 6”x 6” 

16 piazza posts, out of §&/” x 8” 
2000 ft. flooring, @ $23 per M............- Cenieaeeses Jcsereesenes ou sbsdibews $46.00 
9u00 ft. shingling, laid........--.-esseeee SSeS sOr desc KenSaheced canes bOR0 at 375.00 
Outside blinds (none to be used in the curved rooms)............-.. cinsieves 30.00 
400 ft. cornice-moulding, string-course, etc., @ 6 C......-. cece eee cee wees 24.00 
Z5O Ibs. felt, G5 C..ccccccccvcccccccvccscccccscccssrscsece dewsctes@asWededes 12.50 
Nall Sos cs ise cies scenes SPar us eRwaTAs Meee RKeRS SNCS SaC CN de Mee WES aaeeblane peas 25.00 
Other BALA WATS inc da sceeetae Soeur cass es seh e wee eecses Seems ehh ahenensens ee 75.00 
PUPDROS wdius écs5.00s0 STE TET ECO eee iret wiceee - 14.00 
Range and pee: ceaaeee he Si aae beeee as Kees ebacatae cbvee she awee Selsdce’ 100.00 
RINCLGYS ROT LORRSIGs cas santr ere sacsuere toes ace 50 o00.0NNSVereDRESN Sed ekiné 15.00 
Winidow-TFGINOE ca civics “ccsessneseerse ices accidents Gaui WAWeeh shies cetee o6 » 80.00 
THO PATPMIIGR .daxs5 50d S600 nS So awa Cees Rew Es COR S HOSTS NS 844 SONS es Cnesion 32.00 
SAD. coc ccccccsccveececsececouce dav asues ROSES NESSES A eet eee ea 45.00 
CBRNE, oc bisces caua ctae chabed) CaN eebewabs (DaeSe chan pens eceks ster Rikerlcnaae Be 60.00 
Painting... .ccccccccccccccncvccnccssesccsececcscsscessccecssscesccceseesene 150.00 
MBN tOlGs., pc. ve rdcmewec sevice secs db 20seueonss'se Abb. cine ehase. Weebaneeedew aad aes 200.32 
jt TCT YT OORT TIO T TET CPE Te eee Hea RE PASTURES STSET AND ES 33.30 
CHLSLion MW 2 oi oiedsc vs 0s cw sstcass evi aseecduicuess SHURE Ciena Rear ccoce os | «6920-4.00 
Carpenter-work...........+5- ETRE S TCE L TE LE LeeLee » 250.00 
Incidentals of all kinds........... Bec cs csscess weep ee tee eeee saree ee ee ee eeees 175.00 
TOBY co cientiecakuss att ihatasewanwens PC eT Ter ee eee $2,785 £0 
Builder’s profit. ..... ety ter ba kims eee ROAMEW EET Mad Stae bao 214.10 
$3,000.00 
Architect’s commission, 5 %...-+...... iivteneeeieaess pvael MoeiEPERR COSA Rees 150.00 
Z DOGMA 55 Fc6 5 FA0,5:5 04 094 LASS 509 BUCO TH ea eR eee + «$3,150.00 


ARTISTS IN THE LEGION OF Honor.—A French paper publishes an 
interesting list of the decorations bestowed upon native and foreign 
artists at the various exhibitions held in Paris during the past twenty 
years. ‘The total number of French artists who have received the Le 
gion of Honor is 450, divided as follows: 216 painters, of whom 171 
knights, 39 officers, 56 commanders (MM. Baudry, Bonnat, Gérome, 
Hébert, Robert Fleury), and 1 grand officer (M. Meissonier) ; 82 sculp- 
tors, of whom 66 knights, 13 officers, 2 commandeis (MM. Dumont ard 
Guillaume), and one grand officer (M. de Nieuwerkerke) ; 142 architects, 
of whom 122 knights, 18 officers, and 2-commanders (MM. Bailly and 
Boeswillwald) ; 30 engravers, of whom 28 knights, 1 officer, and 1 com- 
mander (M. Henriquet). Of foreign painters 66 have been decorated, 
of whom 54 knights, 10 officers, and 2 commanders (MM. de Madrazo, 
Spain, and Stevens, Belgium); of foreign sculptors there are 11 
knights and 2 officers; of architects, 8 knights and 1 officer ; of engra- 
vers, 2 knights and one officer. Only one lady artist has received the 
coveted ribbon—Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur. — The Architect. 


Juty 7, 1883.) 
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EXTERIOR STAINS. 
TAINS for exterior use may be 
S divided into two classes: first, those 
in which the coloring material is 
actually dissolved in the vehicle; and 
second, those which are colored with a 
very finely divided insoluble pigment, 
mixed with sufficient fixative to make it 
adhere firmly. Stains of the latter class 
are therefore merely very finely divided 
pacts. The first class where applica- 
le, is, in the writer’s opinion, superior to 
the latter, as the grain of the wood in 


more distinctly and vividly brought out. 
On the other hand the number of colors 
is very limited which admit of this 
application. A few of the colors of this 
description which have been thoroughly 
tried by the writer may here be enumerated. ~ 





American Asphalt ee eee Brown MOGs 6 siiciesces.cndssenees bcbc0 Red 
Trinidad Se eee manat¥ aman ey Dragon’s-Blood............+++- o 
Resin BE nS ae one Reddish ‘“ BBS: TOMO sis eicssans oés00 6305 Yellow 
Aloes Gum........... Greenish Yellow Amlin YOhow. s46020 i608 cease se ~ 
Yellow Gum............. Light “ Methyl Green................. Green 
Aizarine. 2.05.00 coke sua eeerm R Malachite Green.............- s 
ADBNOW i c66 ccs cacccee eer er = NiISTOGls ci iccciscaasenccess Blue Black 


It is useless to extend this list farther, for the writer has tried 
almost all the known colors that can be brought into solution in oil. 
Unfortunately, of this list, only the first six are upon careful trial 
sufficiently fast to be used for exteriors, and of these, alizarine is 
too expensive at present to admit of use except for some special 
occasion where price is not considered. ‘The remaining ones would 
many of them answer for interiors, but the combination of rain and 
sunlight disposes of them outside too easily. We are therefore 
limited to a very narrow range of colors of this character, and must 
turn to the second class of colors, viz., those consisting of insoluble 
pziments with a fixative to hold them onto the fibre of the wood. With 
these we can obtain almost any desired shade, and if properly ground 
pigments and suitable vehicles are used, effects can be obtained 
almost equal to the colors of the first class in respect to showing the 
grain of the wood. The writer has found the best pigments to be 
pure oxides of iron (exceedingly finely ground) for the reds, yellows 
and browns; pure chromate of lead for lemon yellow; mixtures of 
these with black and blue pigments for greens and olives. The 
greatest care should be used in selection of pure and very fine pig- 
ments. For a vehicle the best seems to be a purified creosote oil, 
which practically renders the wood rl seem pe and is moreover 
comparatively inexpensive. Linseed oil may of course be used, but 
it has one difficulty which every one must remember who has seen a 
lot of old painted shingles taken down. Just behind the butt of the 
shingle or clapboard is seen a deeply corroded or decayed spot upon 
the under side where the water has been held in between that shingle 
and the next by the paint which forms a cul-de-sac in which the 
moisture collects and causes the decay; this is due to the “ skin” 
formed by the drying of the linseed oil, and is not to be found if cre- 
osote oil be used in place of linseed. In conclusion the writer would 
say that he thinks the best way of treating either a clapboard or 
shingle is to dip about two-thirds of it in the stain, which should be 
kept well stirred. It should then be allowed to drain back into the 
pan or barrel by being put into a wooden trough tipping backward, 
and then should be thrown out onto the grass or clean ground to 
dry for three or four days. Many houses are built in which the 
shingles are stained and the clapboards painted. ‘The result would 
be much finer if both were stained, for stain has the effect of making 
the whole side of a house look as if it were treated in detail, so great 
is the beauty and variety of the grain of the wood, while paint 
reduces the whole to a monotony in which the color en masse is the 
only effect. Any inquiries which the writer can answer will receive 
the attention of Yours sincerely, CHEMIST. 


CuancGes at Mont Sr. Micnert.—The fate of Mont St. Michel in Brit- 
tany still forms the subject of a brisk interchange of notes between the 
Ministry of Fine Arts and the Ministry of Public Works, and the real 
point at issue is now beginning toappear. On the one hand it is admitted 
that the dike which has been constructed from the mainland by the 
Ministry of Public Works need not really imperil the safety of the build- 
ings, for these could be easily protected by some additional buttresses ; 
but, on the other hand, it is confessed that the dike is only the thin end 
of the wedge, and that the real object of the department is to gradually 
reclaim the whole of the gréve, 35,000 acres in extent, just as the neigh- 
boring marshes of Dol have already been reclaimed. The famous mount 
would then raise its spires and towers above “a sea of corn, now green, 
now gold, alive with men and beasts of burden, and even traversed per- 
haps by arailway ;” moreover the work would really be one of ‘ restora- 
tion,” for there was no doubt a time when the sea had not submerged the 
ground between the mount and the mainland. All this, however, fails 
to convince the “ unpractical dreamers” in the Ministry of Fine Arts, 
who elaim the custody of Mont St. Michel as a historical monument, 
and declare that its incorporation with the mainland would destroy its 
artistic merit. One may at any rate be glad that the incorporation, for 
which there is certainly a great deal to be said, had not been carried out 
before Clarkson Stanfield’s drawing and Mr. Haig’s etching. — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
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THE ART OF VENEERING. 


T is not intended in this article to enter 
into an account of the merits or defects of 
veneered work, or to reply to the severe 

remarks that some writers upon furniture de- 
sign have thought fit to make respecting it, 
but to at once proceed to describe the various 
operations in a concise and practical manner, 
commencing with the 


PREPARATION OF THE GROUNDWORK. 


A wood suitable for veneering requires to 
be thoroughly well seasoned, free from knots 
and shakes, and should not contain turps. 
The best of woods for the purpose are mahog- 
any and American walnut, although good pine 
answers well for ordinary purposes. ‘The 
surface, if flat, is carefully planed up with 
the trying-plane. It is then well toothed over 
with the toothing-plane — first, the lengthways 
of the grain of the wood, and afterwards 
crossways, care being taken to tooth the work 
thoroughly. If you are working pine, use a 
coarse toothing-irun; if mahogany or other 
hard wood, a finer iron is requisite. If the 
work presents a hollow or rounded surface, it is shaped with suitable 
planes, rasps and files, and finally well papered crossways with 
coarse glass-paper (strong 2 or 24). 

The next operation is sizing. ‘To make your size, take one part 
of good Scotch glue, and boil it well with fifty parts of water; then 
brush over the groundwork while hot, allow to dry, and if there 
should be any defects in the groundwork, fill in with stopping. 
Make your stopping by mixing some finely-ground plaster-of-Paris 
with hot glue and water, enough to form a moderately-stiff paste; 
then lay in where necessary with a chisel, taking care to allow for 
shrinkage; let it dry, then level off with a rasp. 





PREPARATION OF THE VENEER. 


Having sized your groundwork over, you may proceed to the 
preparation of the veneer whilst it is drying. Look carefully at 
your wood before cutting it, and see that you do so in such a manner 
as to get the grain of it to the best advantage. Cut it rather larger 
than the surface you intend to veneer, to allow for levelling at the 
ends and sides. Most veneers, such as mahogany, oak, chestnut, 
maple, sycamore, birch, satinwood, and various other woods are 
ready for cutting as received from the merchant; but some, like 
burr-walnut, brown oak, Amboyna, etc., present an uneven surface 
called backly. When this is the case, damp one side with clean 
water, lay it down with its dry side upwards, and put the wet side of 
the next veneer upon it, repeating the operation till all are done. 
Tuke particular care to keep each veneer, if you have more than 
three or four, in its proper order, as you damp and turn over, and 
do not on any account get them mixed. J.et your wood stand about 
five or six hours, then spread out and allow to nearly dry, and they 
will be ready for cutting out. 

The next process is ‘guia 6 Get two pieces of wood (dry straight 
pine will answer well) rather larger than your veneer, and heat 
them on a stove or before a bright fire; then place the veneers be- 
tween them, handscrew together, and allow it to remain for about 
half an hour; then repeat this operation until the veneer is perfect/y 
dry and thoroughly flat. 

Our wood is now ready for filling in. If it is perfectly sound, 
this operation is of course unnecessary ; but it frequently happens, 
especially with burr-walnut, that it contains holes that require fill- 
ing. To do this, take a piece of the veneer (off the edges of that 
already cut ont) and flat it precisely as the other. Select the part 
of it which matches best with the grain of the wood around the hole 
required to be filled in; place this piece underneath the hole. If 
you have a stump rather larger than the hole, you may now cut it 
square or circular, and the piece for filling it at the same time; if 
not, take an ordinary pocket-knife having a sharp point, and cut 
your hole and veneer the required shape. When you have filled in 

our wood, lay it on a flat board, then press your pieces in with a 
ainaier. If they are rather large, you may use one or two fine- 
pointed tacks to keep them in position. Now cover all your pieces 
with strips of paper. Select a strong paper for the purpose, one 
that is not too thick; copy-book or note paper answers well for the 
purpose. Glue it on one side, taking care to use the glue just thick 
enough to hold your wood in position. Pay particular attention to 
this, or it will cause you a good deal of trouble. You will find it best 
to cut the paper in strips about one and one-quarter or one and one- 
half inches wide. Lay it on a board to glue, and smooth it over 
your veneer with a damp rag. 

We now proceed to jointing. Place your veneer in the position it 
will appear in when laid. Observe that it matches. If you are to 
have one joint with two veneers, or two joints with four veneers, see 
that the grain of the wood forms a figure having both sides alike; if 
you have kept your veneers in their right or following order, this 
will not be difficult. If you are working a thick veneer (saw-cut), 
make your joints with an iron plane or ordinary trying-plane on the 
shooting-board; if using a thin veneer (knife-cut), make them with 
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a chisel and straight-edge. Take particular care to have the bevel 
edge of the chisel against the straight-edge when cutting, or it will 
run, and you inay come off with an ugly cut. Now put the jointed 
edves together on a deal board. ‘Tack one edge down; put the tacks 
about three-fourths of an inch from the jointed edges, and about two 
and one-half inches apart. Having tacked one piece down, put the 
other up to it, and tack in the same manner. Now cover all the 
joints with paper, glue in the same manner as previously mentioned 
for the filling in, smooth it well down with a damp rag, and allow to 
dry. If the weather is hot it is best to cover your joints, to prevent 
them drying too quickly. A good and simple method is to lay your 
board with the veneer downwards on the floor. Let the joints dry, 
then take out the tacks and knock the tack-holes up with hammer 
from the underneath side. Put the veneer aside nauile you are ready 
for laying it; it is best to cover it up and keep the air from it by 
placing it under a board or wrapper. 

There are two ways of laying veneer: by means of a caul ora 
veneering-hammer. r shall describe both methods, although the first 
is of greater importance, and should, wherever practicable, be 
adopted ; but in certain cases which [ shall mention, the second is 
extremely useful. 

VENEERING BY CAUL. 


In the first place, to make a caul, take a well-seasoned piece of 
cedar or pine, rather larger than the surface you intend to veneer 
(about one inch or one and one-half inches each way), and plane it 
up true on both sides if the work is flat; if otherwise, make it the 
requisite shape to fit the work, hollow, round, or whatever it may be. 
If you have to shape your caul you should use thicker stuff, and it is 
advisable to screw two or three battens on the back. When making 
shaped cauls, it is best at the same time to get out the pieces of wood 
necessary to form a flat surface when the work is put in the caul. 
Thus, suppose we want to veneer a door having a rounded surface 
on one side, and a hollow one on the other; we have made a hollow 
caul to correspond with the rounded surface, having its under side 
flat; now put the round side of the door in the caul, and shape your 
pieces of wood, rounding to fit the hollow side of it. They should be 
two inches wide, the same width or a little wider than the caul, 
and five or six inches apart. If one side only of the work is shaped, 
these woods are unnecessary. If your wood is not wide enough, 
make a good joint, dowel it together, and only glue the dowels into 
one side, so that you can take it to pieces for heating. The caul, if 
likely to be much in use, should be covered with zinc. Cut the 

“metal out large enough to cover the face of it, with sufficient to turn 
over the edges and ends, and fasten it on with flat-headed zinc or 
copper nails. | 

GLUE. 


Numerous failures in unaccustomed hands may be ascribed to the 
use of bad glue. Nothing but the very dest glue should ever be used 
for veneering. Get the best Scotch glue you can obtain, break it up 
and boil thoroughly. It differs so much in strength that the propor- 
tion of water suitable for it can scarcely be given; but after break- 
ing up in pieces, just cover with water and allow it to soak, then 
boil off with frequent stirring. It will, if good, now require about 
half as much water as previously added, to bring it to the right con- 
sistence for veneering; it should spread evenly under the brush and 
be free from lumps. Having made the caul and prepared the glue, 
get the handscrews and cramps ready and commence laying. Heat 
the caul on a stove or before a bright fire. If it is doweled together, 
and if it is more convenient, take it to pieces, taking care to mark 
your joints first. If you intend laying two similar pieces of veneer 
on flat surfaces, heat both sides of it, and do both of them together ; 
if not, get one side of it well heated as hot as you can without let- 
ting it burn; while it is heating, set the handscrews and cramps 
open as near the distance as you will require them, and place handy 
to vour work. Now glue your groundwork well, and if your veneer 
shows any inclination to be backly, glue it slightly on the underneath 
side, as this will help to soften it (remember the jointing paper on 
the veneer is laid on the outside). Having finished gluing, put the 
veneer on the work, and smooth it gently over with the hand. Then 
see that the caul is hot enough, and its surface free from any small 
cinders or dirt; now rub it over with a vreasy rag, and lay it gently 
on your veneer. Draw your work and caul a little over the front or 
end of the bench, jast enough to get the handscrew on; put it on 
very gently, then tighten as much as possible. You can then stand 
it upon the floor, and if you have not any one to hold it for you, 
rest the handscrew against your bench while you put on the re- 
mainder. They should be placed about six inches apart, and mind 
that they bite fairly. Do not get one screw tighter than the other, 
or vou will only get the pressure at the outside or inside of the 
chaps. If you have a piece of work so wide that the screws will not 
well reach its centre from either the sides or the ends, get two 
pieces of wood, two inches or two and one-half inches thick, and 
about the same width as thickness, plane them up, slightly rounding 
on one side; put their rounding sides, facing each other, on the 
work, and handserew them at each end; they will then tighten in the 
mi ldle and give suflicient pressure. Let your caul remain on for an 
hour—in very hot weather longer will not hurt; then undo the 
handscrews, and if the caul sticks, insert the edge of a thin metal 
styjuare, the back of a handsaw, or anything of a similar nature, be- 
tween it and the veneer, and work it carefully about till you get 
them apart. If you have used the glue thick enough, and greased 


the caul well, you will not have much trouble, and they will often 
come apart themselves, or by giving the end of the caul a tap with a 
hammer or on the bench. See that the veneer is down; feel it all 
over with your hand. If it is up, you will be able to tell by the hol- 
low sound on tapping it with the tip of your finger, as well as by the 
raised appearance, termed Oltsters, it will present when held in the 
light. If you heat your caul sutliciently, use vour glue thick enough, 
and put the handscrews on properly, you will not be troubled with 
blisters; should there, however, be any, let the work stand about 
one or two hours, and then put a smaller hot caul on where required, 
until well down all over. 

To level the veneer, first lay it (veneer side downwards) on a 
board, and scrape off with a chisel as much of the glue that has come 
over the edves as vou can. Now put it in the bench-screw, and 
level] towards you with a aeiie lisel if thin veneer; if thick, use a 
smoothing-plane. Put it aside todry. If you have two pieces the 
same size, put them with their veneered sides together; if only one, 
place it so that the air does not get at the veneer. Allow to stand 
two or three days, then scrape off the paper used for filling-in pieces 
and jointing with a chisel, having ‘previously damped it with hot 
water. ‘Ie work is now ready for sizing; this operation may be 
dispensed with, but it is decidedly advantageous, especially if you 
are working wood having an open grain. The size, which should 
be about the same strength as that used for the groundwork, is 
brushed or rubbed over the veneer with the hand, then wiped off as 
dry as possible with a cloth. 


VENEERING BY HAMMER. 


As I have already mentioned, this method of veneering is useful 
in certain cases. We sometimes want to veneer an eduve, or put a 
narrow strip of veneer on some smal! surface, where it would be very 
inconvenient to caul it down. If we are working a wood of a glossy 
or greasy description (like satinwood or rosewvod), its nature will 
not admit of sutlicient pressure by this process, nor should it ever 
be adopted for work where water will act injuriously. I believe the 
prevailing opinion is that veneer requires a good deal of water to 
make it lie. In the first process, you will remember that it is laid 
quitedry. In the second process water is used, and if we consider 
that a damp surface tends to cause the wood to cast as it dries, we 
can readily understand where it should be used.— 7. H. S., in the 
Building News. 





MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


JUNE 6. Grain elevator of Manigold Brothers & Kershaw, Milwaukee, 
Wis., bursts. Seven men supposed to be buried under the grain. 

June 8. Powder mills near Newburgh, N. Y., struck by lightning. One 
man killed. 

June 9. Burning of the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, England. The build- 
ing was empty at the time. 

June 13. Fall of the roof of J. L. Haven’s factory, Cincinnati, O., during 
repiirs. Four men injured. 

June 14. Cyclone on Long Island, N. Y. 


June 16. Burning of Gray’s Opera-House, Boston, Mass., early in the 
afternoon. The audience escapes unhurt, 


Panie of children assembled iu Victoria Hall, Sunderland, England... 
Two hundred and two children of all ages crushed to death. 

June 24. Burning of a place of amusement at Dervio, Italy. Forty-seven 
persons burned to death. 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


REMBRANDT’S * ADVOCATE ToLLinG.” — There has just been sold in 
London a famous printof Rembrandt’s, which is either the identical 
impression or the one other example not ina public gallery, of which 
a celebrated story is told in Charles Blanc’s book on Rembrandt. At 
the Pole-Carew sale in 1835 all the great amateurs of that day were 
assembled, and the almost unique “ first state” of the “ Advocate Toll- 
ing” (as the print was then called) came on. Mr. Pole-Carew had given 
£56 for it, but the biddings soon rose to £150, then to £200. At this 
point a foreign gentleman rose and addressed the assembly. ‘ Gentle- 
men,” he said,“ I am an old man. Iam the Chevalier de Claussin, au- 
thor of a catalogue of Rembrandt’s works that is in the hands of all of 
you. I have sought this print for twenty-five years; if I miss it now I 
shall never get another impression. Ihave only £200 in the world! A 
little pity, gentlemen; let it falltome!” There wasa moment of com- 
passion: but who is really self-denying at such a time? Other com- 
petitors bid, and the print was knocked down at £220 to M. Verstolk van 
Soelen, Minister of State in Holland. 





A LanpLorp’s Resronsisitiry. — A bank had several tenants in its 
building, one of whoin occupied an upper room in which there was a 
water-bowl with a faucet, but the apertures for the escape of the water 
were not sufficiently large to carry off the water at night if the faucet 
was left open, the pressure being then much greater. This faucet 
was left open negligently by the tenant at night, and the water over- 
flowed and ran down upon and injured the goods of another tenant who 
sued the landlord for damages on the ground of negligence in putting 
in an insufficient bow!. In this case the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Maine reversed the judgment below in favor of the plaintiff. Judge 
Symonds in the opinion said: “ Legal liability of the landlord for negli- 
gence does not result from the facts in this case. If the landlord of an 
upper tenement should cause a faucet of proper construction and capa- 
ble of safe use with due care, but without any overflow atall, to be putin 
only for the purpose of drawing water, there would be no conclusion of 
law from that fact, without other evidence, that the landlord was negli- 
gent and liable for the damages resulting from his tenant’s carelessly 
leaving the faucet open.” —Sanitary News. 
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SaFE-BLowinG EXTRAORDINARY.— The National City Bank, after em 
ploying five different experts continually day and night since last Fri- 
day morning in attempting to get its vault open, as a last resort to-day 
tore it out of its brick and stone encasement and conveyed it to the 
works of the City Forge and Iron Company, where it was blown open 
with dynamite. In order to remove the vault it was necessary to re- 
move the plate-glass windows of the bank. The time-lock of the safe 
had become deranged, and showed how impregnable an arrangement it 
is by successfully resisting the efforts of all the experts.— Cleveland (0.) 
Leader. 





Tue Steven Supreme Covorists. — The art of color, in which Gior- 
gione discovered himself to be so masterful, is one of the proudest func- 
tions and faculties of the painter, if not in some respects the ultimate 
one. “To color perfectly ” says Mr. Ruskin, “is the rarest and most 
precious (technical) power an artist can possess. There have been only 
seven supreme colurists among the true painters whose works exist, 
namely, Giorgione, Titian, Veronese, Tintoret, Corrcegzio, Reynolds, and 
Turner; but the names of great designers, including sculptors, archi- 
tects, and metal-workers, are multitudinous.” It is in the same connec- 
tion that Mr. Ruskin observes: “If these men” (the Venetian painters) 
“laid architecture a little under contribution to their own art, they 
made their own arta glorious gift to architecture, and the walls of 
Venice, which before, 1 believe, had received color only in arabesque 
patterns, were lighted with human life by Giorgione, ‘Titian, ‘Tintoret, 
and Veronese. Of the works of ‘Tintoret and ‘Titian nothing now, I 
believe, remains; two figures of Giorgione’s are still traceable on the 
Fondaco de’ Tedeschi, one of which, singularly uninjured, is seen from 
far above and below the Rialto, flaming like the reflection of a sunset.” 
— London Society. 





CompressED Arr as A Moror. —The London News of the 17th ult., 
states that the day before a practical trial was made of the British 
Meékarski Company’s improved air-engine, applied to the propulsion of 
street tram-cars. The experiment was made with the approval of the 
local authorities under a board of trade license, on the line of the Met- 
ropolitan Street Tramways Company from Camden road, Holloway, to 
King’s Cross, a distance of about two miles. The engine claims supe- 
riority over other inventions of the same kind in the passing of the com- 
pressed cold air through hot water, and so giving it reéxpansive power 
and force. A reservoir, not much larger than an eighteen-gallon cask, 
is fixed at each end of the car, on the platform occupied by the driver; 
and, under his control, meciianical driving gear to the weight of ten tons, 
fixed under the car and protected by iron skirting, propels the car. ‘The 
reservoirs are charged by steam power at the depot to the extent of a 
pressure of four hundred and fifty pounds on the square inch, and re- 
quire recharging after each return journey. The experimental test, 
with a car laden with directors and visitors, was perfectly successful. 
No attempt was made at any more than ordinary speed, nor did this 
comparatively novel mode of travel attract more than passing attention 
even from horses, whose aversion to the rival power of steam on roads 
is sometimes dangerously evident. Assuming the steady and continu- 
ous working of the engines and mechanism, the main drawback to per- 
manent supersession of the clumsy and costly horse service seems to be 
the difficulty of clearing, or rather circumventing, obstruction through 
the breakdown of any ordinary vehicle on the line. In that case, while 
the horse-car can at some small inconvenience in the way of jolting be 
drawn from the line over the roadway, the engine car must either be a 
dead block or must carry off the obstruction by a cowcatcher. The 
engine has worked four years in Nantes without any serious breakdown. 
This trial included a length of one hundred yards or more over a canal 
bridge where the gradient is one in twenty-seven. 





Peat. — Peat or turf is composed of various kinds of plants which 
are undergoing a gradual transformation by a process of slow burning 
or carbonization, in which the oxygen of the plant is being liberated 
under special conditions of moisture and heat, leaving a spongy carbon- 
aceous mass in which the remains of the plants are often so well pre- 
served that the species may be easily distinguished. The formation of 
peat may be regarded as one of the most important geological changes 
now in progress. In color the combustible varices from a yellowish- 
brown through all graduations to a very dark brown — almost black. 
The former is light in structure, spongy and fibrous; the latter is more 
compact and pitchy in its appearance, the fibrous texture being almost 
entirely obliterated. In advanced stages of decomposition it is compact 
and dense, presenting an earthy fracture when broken. In general, the 
darker the peat the richer it is in carbon. 

Peat formations are confined to cold and temperate climates and 
swampy ground. In its natural and advanced state, the material con- 
tains about three-fourths of its weight of water. In the earlier stages 
of decomposition the quantity of water present often amounts to as 
much as ninety per cent of the whole weight, and is totally unfit for 
any of the purposee for which the fuel is used. Owing to the abun- 
dance, cheapness and supcrior heating power of coal, peat has not found 
much favor in this country. In Ireland, Germany, Sweden and several 
other foreign countries, however, it is largely used not only for domes- 
tic, but also for metallurgical purposes. Ina French report on the use 
of peat as a fuel for locomotives, after experimenting on a large scale 
the conclusion was reached that an economy of nearly one-half might 
be effected over a similar mileage and tonnage with coal, setting aside 
the greatly reduced injury to boilers, flues and grates. It is also claimed 
for peatin this report that the firing, once understood, is much more 
easily managed than with coal, no stoking being required, and the heat 
being more regular and not subject to the constant changes in intensity 
that occur so frequently with coal and coke. The charcoal produced 
by the carbonization of ordinary air-dried peat is very friable and po- 
rous, takes fire very readily, and, when once ignited, nearly always con- 
tinues to burn until its carbonaceous matter is wholly consumed. It 
scintillates in a remarkable degree when burned in a smith’s fire, and its 
extinction when in mass is difficult. From this arises the difficulty in 
its manufacture by the usual method of carbonization in piles, and it is 
so little coherent that it cannot be conveyed without much of it being 
crushed to dust. — Metal Worker. 


In THE CHANNEL Tunnet — A tall shaft, a steam-engine, an air-loco- 
motive and a couple of wooden shanties mark the spot destined, it may 
be, to abut upon the English mouth of the Channel tunnel, or rather of a 


‘Channel tunnel — for there are other schemes afoot to join London and 


the extremest point of the Continent of Europe in a continuous railway 
journey and without change of carriages. Sir Edward Watkin airily 
calculates that the cost of the enterprise in which he is interested would 
amount to three millions sterling, and that the tunnel would allow 
the passage of 200 trains each way every day, at an average speed of 
forty-five miles an hour. So that the tunnel of twenty-two miles in 
length might be traversed in half an hour—a speed, be it said, very 
much higher than that kept up in the longest tunnels of thte St. Gothard 
between Switzerland and Italy. At the bottom of the shaft, at the 
mouth of the boring, no more than seven feet in diameter from end to 
end — excepting here and there a somewhat wider square opening, tech- 
nically called “a turn-out ” — we found a couple of trollics, fitted with 
seats on either side, after the manner of the tram-cars of the military 
train familiar to habitués of Wimbledon camp. Running along the sides 
of the trolly, close to the ground, was a footboard like that attached to 
a railway carriage, and above the seat was a semi-circular hood, lined 
with red baize, sufficient to protect the head and shoulders from drip- 
ping wet or particles of falling débris, but not wide enough to save the 
legs and feet. By reason of the space taken up in the lower arc of the 
circle, so as to make a level floor, along which the rails were laid. it 
was necessary that we should sit with knees drawn up and heads bent 
during the whole time occupied in journeying to the face of the tunnel 
and back again. A Rembrandt ora Salvator Rosa might have done 
pictorial justice to such a scene. Under foot for a great portion of the 
way the ground is alinost ankle-deep in slush; and the stalwart fellows 
who drag and push the trollies— trudging manfully along—have 
enough to do to keep their foothold. ‘The travellers, for the greater 
length of time, moving through a dim twilight, cannot well make out 
the features even of those who sit beside them. Now and again the 
little electric lamps, set in rude niches of the naked gray chalk, cast a 
brilliant but fugitive light on the passing train. Then, for awhile all is 
again but darkness visible. There are shadows above and beneath and 
allaround. Looking backward or forward, through the deepening gloom 
the traveller sees an ever receding, seemingly endless funnel-shaped 
perspective, lit at long intervals as with fiery eyes. Onward, and yet 
onward —to no sound save the splashing made by the tall workinen 
tramping through mud, and the drip, drip of the water upon the hood 
above our heads — we are dragged and pushed beneath the shingle and 
the sand of the shore for a tine level with the beach, and then down a 
quarter of a mile deep, past low-water mark under the bed of the Chan- 
nel. The bore has cut clean through the gray chalk ina circle as round 
and true as the inside of a wedding-ring. So thoroughly, indeed, is the 
instrument adapted to the work and to the material that in dry places 
it is possible to see the chisel-marks made a couple of years ago. At 
intervals along the route, where it is feared the water might come 
through, the sides and roof have been packed with lead or clay, and 
held up with solid iron bands apparently about eighteen inches wide 
Sometimes, in the fitful flashes of light, the eve rests upon falling red 
rivulets, like streams of blood, pouring down the damp walls. Ever and 
anon there are “ faults” in the clayey chalk not yet remedied. So we 
go on and on, moments seeming as minutes, until the electric lamps 
cease altogether, and the long, awful cave is envelopedin a darkness 
which would be impenetrable but for the gliinmer of a few tallow can- 
dies stuck into the bare walls of the cutting. Even a mile and more 
from the mouth of the shaft it is not difficult to breathe; for the same 
machine which works the bore pumps drives a continuous supply of 
fresh air into the seven-foot pipe which at present forms no more than 
the nucleus of a tunnel. At a distance of 2,300 yards from the pit- 
mouth we come upon the simple and wonderful piece of machinery 
which can pierce through the bed of the sea with extraordinary celerity 
and at a cost cheaper than is required for the making of an ordinary 
tunnel under a hill. By permission of the President of the Board of 
Trade the engineer is allowed to make a couple of turns in order to 
show our party the method of its working. Presently we remount our 
not too comfortable carriage ; and pass stooping, once more, along the 
fearsome narrow way; pass by spaces of horrible shadows and glimpses 
of welcome light. And finally we are swung up through the shaft 
into the outer air, where the glad sunshine catches the tall cliffs face 
and bathes the smiling and yet unbetrayed Channel in an atmosphere 
of golden glory.— The London Daily Telegraph. 





A New Rapuagnt.— The London Pall Mall Gazette in a recent issue 
says: “ The gallery of the Louvre has just made an acquisition which 
reflects great praise or great blame on our authorities at home. The 
number of Raphaels in the world is very few. and in a fortnight a new 
Raphael will be hung in the ‘Salon Carré.’ If the work be genuine, it 
is sad to think, not only that it might have been ours, but that it act- 
ually was ours. In 1850 it was sold at Christie’s, and subsequently 
passed into the hands of Mr. Morris Moore, who has just sold it at Rome 
to the authorities of the Iouvre for £8,000. It is understood one of the 
conditions of sale was that the picture was to hang in the gallery of 
honor, close to the other Raphaels which make the glory of the Paris 
collection. It is only recently that this ‘ Apollo and Marsyas’ has been 
definitely attributed to Raphael. So long as we had the picture the as- 
criptions of authorship were very varied, and included Mantegna, and 
Francia, and the Florentine painter, Francia Bigio, whose well-known 
picture, for many years fathered on Raphael, and now in the Louvre 
will probably make way for the last acquisition. It was the discovery 
of a cartoon in Venice a few years ago which established the authenti- 
city of the new Raphael. ” 





A Cemext For Giass AND METAL. — Those who use brass letters 
on glass windows know how often they drop off from unequal expan- 
sion, or from the too-energetic efforts of window cleaners. They will 
be glad to have the following recipe: Litharge, two parts; white lead 
one part; boiled linseed oil, three parts; gum copal, one part. Mixed 
ee before using this forms quick-drying and secure cement. — Ey. 
change, 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


{Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





(Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents herementioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtasned 
of the Commissioner Qf Patents, at Washington, for 
icenty-five cents.) 





279,917, ScREW-DRIVER. — Frederick J. Colville, 
Hamden, Conn, 
279,030. KkY-FASTENER. — Wm. H. Flinn, Nashua, 


eh, 

279,932. COMBINED LOCK AND LATCH. — Theodore 
Friedrick, Ottawa, Ontario, Can, 
ao “"WASH-BA8IN.— Arnold C. Hawes, Noroton, 

onn,. 

oe FAUuceT. — Joseph Kaufmann, New York, 

279,975. Hanp-Saw. — David A. Neidig, Canton, O. 

2x0,002, BURUGLAR-ALARM, — William H. Wright, 
Atlanta, Tex. 

280,009. AUTOMATIC FIRE-EXTINGUISHIER. — Jas. 
W. Birkett, Brooklyn, N. Y 

280,017-018. WATER-CLOSET. — Chauncey N. Dut- 
ton, Washington, D.C. 

280,024. CHIMNEY AND VENTILATING 
William P. Fsterbrook, New York, N. Y. 

240,034. METALLIC SKYLIGHT. — George Hayes, 
New York, N. Y. 

280,035. TRANSOM-LIFTER. — George Hayes, New 
York, N. Y. 

eae SKYLIGHT. — George Hayes, New York, 


280,055. DOOR-CHECK.— Thomas D, McCurdy, Lan- 
caster, Tex. 

280,065. FIRE-ESCAPE CABLE. — Abraham O. Mor- 
ford, Port Chester, N. Y. 

280.070. FIRE-ESCAPE. — William Newland, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

240,073, CALIPERS. — Andrew Nimmo, Bristol, R. I. 

230,085. RAIN-PROTECTOR FOR CHIMNEYS AND 
Roors. — Isaac Sage, Pleasantville, N. J. 

280,092. WENTILATOR, — Frank R. Siltz, Leon, To. 

230,009. PiPE-WRENCH. —Joln J. Tower, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

280,108. WATER-CLOSET. — Thomas Wilson and 
Chauncey N. Dutton, Washington, D. C. 

240,111. EAVES-GUTTER, — Hosea I. Aldrich, St. 
Helena, Neb. 

280,113. FLOOR-CLAMP. — Frederick E. Allen, 
North Grafton, Mass. 

280,'36-137. Cock OR FAUCET. — Wm. S. Cooper, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

280,151. ELEVATOR. — Andrew M. Dungan and Mil- 
ton Lacrone, Springtield, O. 

280,152. FLOOR-PLANK CLAMP. — Grafton H. Du- 
vall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

280,154, TRANSPARENT BLOWER FOR FIREPLACES. 
— Joho W. Edmonds, New York, N. Y. 

280,155. MERCURY-SEAL TRAP. — Abraham Ed- 
wards, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Acca 15. MATCH-PLANE. — Philip Hickey, Boston, 
Mass. 

230,180. WATER-CLOSET. — Elias S. Hutchinson, 
Washington, D.C. 

280,193. SEWER-TRAP. —William W. Lemmon, Por- 
tersville, Ind. 

280,226. PIVOTED-JAW VISE.— Andrew J. Odom, 
Sumner, Ga. 
wae FIRE-ESCAPE. — Aaron Palmer, Rochester, 


FLUE. — 


280,243. CISTERN FOR WATER-CLOSETS. — John 
Reid, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
280,251, ELEVATOR.— Uzziel P. Smith, Chicago, I]. 


280,261, DoorR-SECURER. — Thomas E. Tateum, 
Worcester, Mass. : 
240.271. BRICK-DRYING APPARATOS. — Nathaniel 


S. Willet, Newark, N. J. 

280,275. WATER-WASTE PREVENTER FOR FLUSH- 
ING WATER-CLOSETS. — Charles Winn, Birmingham, 
County of Warwick, England. 

Reta 2. SASH-HOLDER.— William P. Clason, U.S. 
avy. 

280.294. FIRE-PROOF STRUCTURE. — William Cor- 
liss, Providence, R. I. 


see ieee FInE-Escapr.— John Gowdey, Janesville, 
Ss. 
240,316. BRICK-MACHINE, — Lewis B. Kennedy, 


Keokuk, Iowa, 

280,326. MORTISING-MACHINE. — Lyman O. Orton 
and Lucien H. Berry, Philadelphia, Pa. 

10,346 (Reissue), APPARATUS FOR VENTILATING 
ces: — Frederick Hainsworth, Chicago, 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. | 


DWELLINGS. — Thos. Dixon, architect, has prepared 
drawings for Mrs. Mary M. Wagner, for 2 three-st’y 
brick, stone and terra-cotta houses, to be erected 
on ns North Ave., e of Park Ave., each 24’ x 64’, to 
cost $15,°; Lewis H. Robinson, builder. 

The labor market quotations for the month of 
July remain unchanged, same as for June. 

BUILDING PERMITS, — Since our last report sixteen 
permits bave been granted, the more important of 
which are the following: — 

Mrs. Karter, two-st’y brick stable, in rear of No.9 


East Biddle St., betweon McDonough and Ann Sts. 

Omitta Green, two-6t'y brick stable, in rear of ne 
cor. Park Ave. and Wilson St. 

B. & O. R. K. Co., one-st’y brick roundhouse and 
car-shop, 8 w cor. Pratt and Poppleton Sts. 

Robert Garrett, two-st’y brick stable and exten- 
sion to greenhouse, in rear of Nos. 69 and 7188 
Mt. Vernon PI. 

A. Hamilton, 4 three-st’y brick buildings, ns La- 
aayerte Ave., between Calhoun and Carey sts. 

farion H. Ould, two-st'y brick bakehouse, w s 
Morris Alley, between Preston and Rose Sts. 


Boston. 


MONTHLY REPORT. — During the month of June, 17 

rmits for brick and 105 permits for wooden build- 

ings were issued in Boston, at the office of Inspector 
of Buildings. 

BUILDING PERMITS.—Brich.— Hamilton St,, cor. Wen- 
dall St., Ward 12, for Moses Kimball, mercantile 
building, 28’ 2” x 30’ 3, four-st’y flat; James Smith, 
builder. 

Middlesex’ St., No. 10, Ward 16, for J. C. Haynes, 
tenement, 40’ x 40/ 2/7, four-st’y flat; G. W. Pope, 
builder. 

Stillman St., Nos. 25-29, North Margin St., No. 32, 
Cooper St., No. 32, rear, Ward 7, for John G. Wil- 
liams, parochial school, 68’ x 80’, five-st’y hip, ell, 
25’ x 56' and 71’; Frank Jones & Son, builder. 

Wood.— Delle Ave., near Parker St., Ward 22, for 
C. H. Proessdorf, 2 dwells., 167 x 21’ and 24’ x 31’, 
three-st’y flat; Kobert D. Ward, builder. 

M St., Nos. 159-161, Ward 14, for Wm. T, Eaton, 
dwell., 20’ x 44’, dwell. and store, 20’ x 44’, three-st’y 
flat; W. T. Eaton, builder. 

Tremont St., Nos. 26-34, Ward 3, for Charles Rob- 
inson, Jr., 5 dwells., 13’ 6” x 30” and 20/ x 34’, three- 
st’y flat; Geo. M. Starbird, builder. 

lle Are., pear Parker St., Ward 22, for Hannah 
Fitz Patrick, dwell., 20’ x 27’ and 24’ x 32/, twu-st'y 
mansard; R. D. Ward & Co., builders. 

Greenwich Pl., cor. Fenton Pl., Ward 24, for Wm. 
A. Burrell, dwell., 23/ x 36/, two-st’y flat; Wm. J. 
Jobling, builder, 

Cliyton St., near Cottage St., Ward 20, for Miss 
Kate Maguire, dwell., 25’ x 29/ 6”, two-st'y pitch; F. 
S. Crosby, builder. 

Washington St., near Williams St., Ward 23, Jas. 
Dolan, dwell. and store, 27’ x 34’, two-st’y pitch. 

Sullivan St., No. 50, Ward 3, for Sarah M. Jones, 
Gwell., 22’ and 24’ x 36/, three-st’y flat; J. W. Jones, 
builder. 

Heath St., rear of, near Bickford Ave., for Francis 
Bleiler, stable, 24’ x 38’, one-st’y pitch; Kubert D. 
Ward, builder. 

Marion St., No. 194, Ward 1, for Henry Kenway, 
storage, 22’ x 5v’, two-st’y flat, Henry Kenway, 
builder. 

Cedar St., No. 11, Ward 3, for Wm. Murray, dwell., 
21’ x 51’, three-st’y flat; John F. Wilson, builder. 

Cottage St., rear, near Norfolk Ave., Ward 20, for 
Henry L. Batchelder, mechanical, 12’ x 17/, one-st’y 
pitch; John M. Stinson, builder. 

Havre St., No. 70, Ward z, for Sisters of Notre 
Dame, stable, 21/6” x 40, one-st'y mansard; Holmes 
Bros., builders. 

Erricson St., rear, opp. Fulton St., Ward 24, for 
Putnam Nail Co., stable, 3y’ x 64, two-st’y pitch, 
Putnam Nail Co. 

Winslow St., near Zeigler St., Ward 20, for War- 
ren Lathrop, dwell., 31/ x 61’, three-st’y flat; Henry 
G. Allen, builder. 

Gardner St., near Baker St., Ward 23, for High- 
land Ice Cu., dwell., 21’ and 33x Zs and 34’, one- 
at’y pitch; Geo, A. Spear, builder. 

Cottage St., near Kailroad Bridge, for Henry L. 
Batchelder, office, 177 x 17/ 6, one-st'y hip; John 
Horsfield, builder. 

Buttonwood St., rear Mt. Vernon St., Ward 15, for 
Morris Welch, dwell., 21’ x 30’, one-st’y flat. 

Saratoga St., No. 593, for Thomas Pounder, dwell., 
19’ x 27’, one-st’y pitch; Wilbur Goodwin, builder. 

Wadsworth St., near Milton St., Ward 1, for Oha- 
bie Shalon, et al., chapel and dwell., 24’ x 26’, two- 
st’y pitch. 

Shawmut Ave., Ward 19, Nos. 781-783, for J.C. 
a0 F. A. Loud, 2 dwells., 19’ 6” x 60’ 6/', three-st’y 

at. 

Monadnock St., near Dudley St., Ward 20, for Ed- 
win H. Kieth, dwell.,22’ and 2%’ 6” x 20’ and 32’, two- 
st’y pitch; Duncanson & Marchbank, builders. 

Alt, Bowdoin Summit, rear of, for Mary T. Mallon, 
stable, 4z/ s/’ x 40’ 8/', two-st’y pitch; Geo. W. 
Woods, builder. 

Commercial St., near South St., Ward 24, for Dex- 
ter J. Cutter, storage of coal, i” x 100’, one-st’y 
mansard; Malcolm McLeon, builder. 

Ashmont St., cor. Unnamed St., Ward 24, for Tim- 
othy Dunn, 2 dwells., 15’ x 25’, two-st’y pitch; S. D. 
Ramsdell, builder. 

M St., Ko. 3, Ward 14, for Wm. T. Eaton, dwell., 
20’ x 44, three-st’y flat; Wm. T. Faton, builder. 

West Third St., No, 65, Ward 13, for Wm. T. 
Eaton, dwell. and store, 20! x 30’, three-st’y flat; 
Wm. TI. Eaton, builder. 

Gilbert St., near Centre St., Ward 23, for Owen 
Nawn, 2 dwells., 26% x 37’, three-st'y flat; Stephen 
McNeil, builder. 

Middle St., Nos. 71 and 73, Ward 15, for Michael 
Donovan, 2 dwells,, 20’ x 2x’, three-st’y flat; Clarence 
C. Snow, builder. 

Park St., near Adama St., Ward 24, for Daniel 
Kelshea, dwell., 22’ x 40’, two-st’y flat; KR. McCor- 
mick, builder. 

Perkins St., rear of, Ward 23, for McDermott & 
Gormley, greenhouse, 30’ x 75’, one-st’y pitch; Reed 
& Kyan, builders. 

Tudor st., No. 57, Ward 15, for Thomas W. Roul- 
ston, dwell., 22’ x 4z/, three-st’y flat; Thomas W. 
Roulston, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Elm St., 88, 235' w Bushwick 
Ave., 2 two-st’y frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$2,800; owner and builder, Henry Stocks, 1437 
Broadway; architect, J. Herr. 

Nassau Ave.,n 8, 60’ e Eckford St., 2 three-st’y 
frame tenements, gravel roofs; cost, total, $8,500; 
owner, Edward Preston, Leonard 8t.; architect, P, 


J. Tilson; builders, J. & J. Van Riper and S. W. 
Randall. 

Herkimer St., n 6, 248’ 9" o Bedford Ave., 3 three- 
st’y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$8,500; owner, M. E. Stafford, 835 Dean St.; archi- 
tect and builder, John Statford. 

Grand St., ns. 200’ w Ewen St., 3 three-st'y brick 
stores and dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $7.U00; 
owner, Coleman Estate, 171 Bedford Ave. and 26 
Washington Ave.; architect, E. F. Gaylor; builders, 
S. J. Burrows and S. L. Hough. 

Gates Ave., 8 8, 63' 4". w Throop Ave., 2 three-st’y 
brownstone front stores and tenements, grave! 
roofs; cost, each, $3,500; owner and builder, L. E. 
Brown, 126 Herkimer St.; architect, C. E. Cozzens. 

Vernon Ave., ns, 160’ w Tompkins Ave., 2 two-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$5,000; owner and builder, Jnu. Cregier, 125 Vernon 


Ave. 

Wolfe St., No. 116, 8 2, 320’e Franklin St., three. 
st’y frame tenement, gravel roof; cost, $4,000, own- 
er, architect and builder, C. H. Keynolds, 111 Noble 
St. 
Leonard St., e 8, 330’ 8 Nassau Ave., 3 three-rt's 

frame tenements, gravel roofs; cost, total, $9,000; 

owner, Mrs. ‘Thos. Denman, Eckford St.; architect, 

F. Weber; builders, J. & J. Van Riper and S. W. 

Randall, 

Ten Eyck St., No. 203, three-et’y frame double 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, Catharine 
Scherer, 205 Ten Eyck St.; architect, J. Platte; 
builders, J. Schleret and F. J. Berlenbach. 

Block bounded by Marcy and Harrison <Ares., 
Lynch and Hayward Sts., three-st’y in front and 
one-st'y in rear, brick armory for Forty-seventh 
Regiment; cost, $96,000; owner, State of New York, 
architect, W. A. Mundell; builders, Jas. Kodwell & 
1. B. Jacobs. 

Fourth St., ns, 150’ w Sixth Ave., 3 two-at'y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$5,000; owner and builder, Patrick Mullad » 506 
Quincy St.; architects, Parbtt Bros.; mason, Philip 
Sullivan. 

North Eighth St., n 8, 80’ e Third St., four-st'y 
brick tenement, tin roof, iron cornice; cost, $6,600; 
owner, Frederick Kau, Third St.; architect, A. Her- 
bert; builder not selected. 

Paige Ave., n w eor. Oakland St., one-st’y frame 
open shed; cost, $4,000; owner, Edward Smith, 131 
Noble St.; architect and builder, 8. F. Bartlett. 

ALTERATION, — South Eighth St., No. 134, part of 
building raised three stories and part raised one- 
st’y, tin roof, etc.; cost, $8,000; owner, Jos. Heiser, 

Rockaway Beach; architect, J. Platte; builders, 

J. McQuade and Jenkins & Gillies. 


Chicago. 


HovseEs. — Cobb & Frost, architects, have plans ready 
for the following: — 

House on the North Side, for Mr. R. W. Tansill, of 
greenstone, rough-hammered, slate roof. 

Dwelling-houses on Bellevue P1., for Mr. Potter 
Palmer, each 23’ x 90’, three-st'y brownstone. 

House for Mrs. Turner, adjoining above, to be 3 
x 90/, of blue Bedford stone. 

Dwell. for Mrs. Kothschild, on Michigan A ve., 24 
X 65’, three-st’y, pressed-brick and brow ustone. 

W? L. Carroll has completed plans for siateen 
houses for Mr. R. T. Crane, Chicago pressed- brick, 
cut-stone trimmings. 

Plans by same architect for three-st’y stone front 
house for L. ‘T. Law, at 591 West Monroe St. 

Burnbam & Root, architects, have plans ready 
for house on Prairie Ave., for Mr. T. R. Birch, two- 
st’y brownstone. . 

Same architects will build house on North State 
St., two-st’y, for Mr. J. W. Brooks. 

Mr. JJ. M. Van Osdel, architect, planned residence 
to be built on cor. of Adams and Leavitt Sts., for 
Mr. B. L. Cruinb, two-st’y brownstone front; coset, 
$7,000. 

Drvor. — Burnham & Root are building a depot for 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, at 
Galesburg, pressed-brick and stone, slate roof, 10” 
x 250’, 

Cuurcn, —C. Chapman, architect, has prepared 
plans for achurch for the Methodi:t Episcopal So 
ciety, cor. of ‘'weuty-eighth St. and Portland Ave., 
46/ x 74’, to be of Chicago pressed-brick, stone fin- 
ish, two stories high. 

FLatTs.—J. M. Van Osdel, architect, has drawings 
ready for flats on West Monroe St., for Mr. E. H. 
Gammon, three stories and basement, Bedford stone 
front; cost, $10,000, ' 

BUILDING PERMITS. —Stegman & Spory, two-t’y 
dwell., 21’ x 56’, 3440 Dearborn St.; cost, $3,000. 

Louis Link, three-st’y basement store and flats, 23 
x 75’, 681 Blue Island Ave.; cost, $8,0u0. 

J. Wittans, three-st’y basement stores and flats, 
24’ x 104’, 607 Throop St.; cust, $11,000, 

John Eger & Co., two-st’y brick factory, 35’ x 8), 
375-317 Lilinois St.; cost, $3,100, 

Theo. Dyckman, three-st’'y basement store and 
flats, 25’ x 59’, Twenty-sixth St.; cost, $6,000. 

D. Delaney, three-st’y flats, 22/ x 64’, 36u3 Daspiel 
St.; cost, $4,000. 

Thos. L. Gomier, 9 one-st’y stores, 32’ x 297’, 
Throop St., cor. Madison St.; cost, $20,000. 

M. M. Rothchild, 3 two-st’y basement and attic 
dwells., 50’ x 65/, 3203 Indiana Ave.; cost, $15,000. 

A. B. Johnson, four-st’y basement brick ware- 
house, 42’ x 120’, 651-555 Green St.; cost, $12,000. 

M. Hagerty, two-st'y dwell., 24’ x 40’, 198 Polk St.; 
cost, $3,500. ~ 

Western Refrigerator Co., six-st’y brick refriger- 
ator, 50’ x 100, 231-233 Michigan St.; cost, $30,000. 

J. Bauer, two-st’y dwell., 24/ x 63/, 401 Indiara 
St.; cost, $3,500. ; 

Chas. Heineman, two-st’y basement dwell., 23° x 
61’; cost, $5,000. 

John Downey, three-st’y dwell., 24’ x 108’, No. 322 
Harrison St.; cost, $11,"00. P 

M. Morrison, two-st’y and basement dwell., 21'x 
50’, 841 Twenty-second St.; cost, $4,000; architect, 
G. Zucker; builder, W. Horack. 

Geo. Auer, two-st’y and basement dwell., 23’ x 43, 
146 Johnson ,St.; cost, $3,500; architect, A. Beesler; 
builder, E. C. Chapper. 
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ye investigation into the affairs of the Government Archi- 
tect still continues, although the evidence brouzht forward 

has not done much, we imagine, to bring conviction to the 
minds of the committee of investigation. Perhaps it is not 
unfair to say that the inquiry assumes more and more the air 
of a proceeding instigated and sustained by unsuccessful com- 
petitors for public work, and as such it has an interest for other 
architects, who, as most of them know, sometimes suffer se- 
verely from the vindictiveness of disappointed contractors. As 
is not unnatural, the prosecution in the present case takes pains, 
wherever it may be possible, to give special prominence to the 
fact that certain contractors who have done a good deal of work 
for the Government were not the lowest bidders for the work, 
evidently expecting in this way to impress the minds of the 
jury, or the public, with the idea that an unfair, if not a cor- 
rupt discrimination was exercised against some honest citizen 
who was ready and willing to do the same work at a smaller 
price ; and thus to arouse their resentment at official injustice, 
as weil as at unnecessary waste of the public money. 


) HAT the indignation of the public, if a plausible case 
* should be made out in regard to these two points, would 
be serious, seems to he better understood by the prosecu- 
tion than the defence, and there has as yet been little or no at- 
tempt to give satisfactory reasons for exercising in the public 
_ business such preferences as even a private architect sometimes 
finds it difficult to justify to a client who has perfect confidence 
in him. Certain circumstances, such as the general reputation 
of a contractor, previous experience of his work, or the knowl- 
edge that he possesses some special facilities for carrying out 
his agreement in a satisfactory manner, often have a much 
greater importance in the eyes of the architect than in those of 
his employer, and although the estimate of the professional 
man is generally the correct one, he often finds himself re- 
duced to serious straits to defend it. If, then, an architect in 
private business finds it sometimes so hard to convince his cli- 
euts of his intelligent devotion to their interests, it is likely to 
be all the harder for one in an official station to prove the sin- 
cerity of his acts before judges incapable of appreciating cir- 
cumstances which seem to him all-important; and as it would 
be a misfortune for the whole profession to have a false con- 
struction placed upon the exercise of a discretion which is es- 
sential to the usefulness of its members, we hope that the de- 
fence in the present case will see that in this respect no doubt 
whatever is left in regard to the propriety of the awards. 


HE people of St. Paul, Minnesota, have done an excellent 
thing in petitioning the city Government to appoint as In- 
spector of Buildings, under their new law, a well-trained 

engineer, who has practised his profession in and about the 
town for some time. Although the chief inspectors who con- 
trol building operations in our large cities have, as a rule, 
shown great ability and discretion in directing practical work, 


they have not generally been furnished with the theoretical 
knowledge which would enable them to judge aceurately con- 
cerning novel constructions, and their influence has in couse- 
quence been rather adverse to real progress in the art of build- 
ing. Every one who is familiar with municipal building laws 
knows that their requirements in regard to the thickness of 
walls, for instance, not only fail to provide for anything beyond 
ordinary contingencies, but treat these with a certain generali- 
zation which, although suited to a limited discrimination on 
the part of those who are to carry them out, is not adapted to 
promote economy in the cost of construction, and leads practi- 
cally to the expenditure, every year, of an immense amount of 
money on bricks and mortar which simply encumber the build- 
ing containing them, without adding anything to its stability or 
strength. Such cases as these can be better dealt with by an 
engineer, who can easily see the course of the strains in a 
design, than by a practical builder, who, unless of very excep- 
tional character, is likely to be rather afraid of any departure 
from the ordinary routine, and to require an unnecessary mar- 
gin of safety. . 


praiseworthy scheme for the improvement of the territory 

bordering upon the Falls of Niagara, in the shape of an 
unexpected demand of one of the State Departments for pay- 
ment for work which every one expected to have done for noth- 
ing. The law establishing the Commission in charge of the 
new park provided that before any steps were taken for acquir- 
ing title to the land near the Falls a map should be made of the 
territory “by the State Engineer and Surveyor;” and in ac- 
cordance with the authority which they imagined to be con- 
veyed by these expressions, the Commissioners requested the 
State Engineer to make the map referred to, giving him at the 
same time a detailed list of the various tracts which they had 
decided to take for the public use. The answer to this commu- 
nication was a request from the State Engineer to be informed 
whether the Commissioners were prepared to pay the necessary 
expenses connected with the preparation of the proposed map; 
and a second letter informed them that the cost would be about 
three thousand dollars. This intelligence was rendered the 
more surprising by the fact that the State Engineer’s office, al- 
though sustained by a liberal annual appropriation, is said to 
perform little or no public service, and the preparation of the 
map would not involve the employment of any assistance out- 
side of the office; while, even if it had been necessary to en- 
gage outside help, the entire cost of the map is estimated by 
other engineers as being properly only about three hundred, 
instead of three thousand dollars. As the Commissioners had 
no funds for paying the Stute Engineer’s bills, and could go no 
farther without a map, it seemed at first necessary to suspend 
operations, perhaps until the next meeting of the Legislature, 
but some United States engineer officers have come to their aid, 
and have promised them a copy of their own map, which will 
undoubtedly serve their present purpose. 


A LITTLE difficulty has been found in carrying out the 


elevated railway companies, to recover damages for injury 

to the health, business and property of two physicians, who 
have occupied for eleven years the houses on the corner of 
Sixth Avenue and Fifty-third Street, using them partly for 
residence, and partly as a hospital, where some of their patients 
are kept. Five years ago the elevated railway was constructed 
around two sides of their estate, the track being about on a 
level with their third-story windows, and passing within a few 
inches of the corner of the building, and since then they and 
their patients have been greatly annoyed by the whistling, rum- 
bling and hissing of trains, as well as by the sparks, cinders, 
gas, steam and smoke from the locomotives, and the obstruc- 
tion of light and air, and convenient locomotion through the 
street. The plaintiffs set the value of the injury dove them at 
the moderate sum of twenty-five thousand dollars. The an- 
swer of the railway company is the familiar one, denying any 
nuisance or trespass, and asserting that the road was built with 
great skill, and does not obstruct any light or air. Itclaims 
also that streets are not intended for light or air, but for pas- 
sage, and that if owners of abutting property want light and 
air, they can get them in some other way, and insists further 


FA stevatea suit has been begun against the New York 
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that in any case the streets are the property of the Mayor, Al- 
dermen and commonalty of the city of New York, who gave 
the company the right to build a railroad through them, and 
are responsible for all the consequences. One is a little sur- 
prised that some one of the counsel for the company does not 
emulate the example of the New Jersey paper manufacturer, 
who poured carbolic acid into the driuking supply of Jersey 
City, and claim that the roar and smoke of trains is beneficial 
to invalids in the neighboring houses, but that argument may 
be held in reserve. 1t will probably be many months before 
the case is decided, if it should not be compromised; but we 
shall be curious to learn what the courts will say to the doc- 
trine that streets are not meant to supply light and air. 


‘Ty STORY is going the rounds of the papers, to the effect 
H that » number of capitalists in New York propose to erect 

a Crystal Palace, after the model of that at Sydenham, in 
the suburbs of New York or Brooklyn, where a permanent 
exhibition will be held. It is said to have been already decided 
that the structure, or rather, group of structures, shall include 
a machinery hall, an agricultural building, a horticultural build- 
ing, and a hall,of arts and sciences. A company has been 
formed for the purpose of carrying out this interesting under- 
tuking, and stock will be issued to the amount of five million 
dullars, on which it is ‘‘ confidently expected ” that annual divi- 
dends of ten per cent will be paid. After the experience of 
the public with the Keely Motor Company, we can readily un- 
derstand that stock in some such scheme as that described may 
svoner or later be put upon the market ; but to believe that 
buildings of anything like the proposed size and cost will ever 
be erected m or about New York or Brooklyn for the proposed 
purpose, or that, if they should be, they would ever pay inter- 
est on the capital invested in them, requires a faith too great 
for our powers. To say nothing of the fact that the malarious 
character of all, or nearly all, the open spaces around New 
York and Brooklyn would reduce the attendance at evening 
entertainments, upon which the Sydenham Palace relies for 
much of its income, to the smallest limits, it might as well be 
remembered that the Sydenham Palace itself, which, instead of 
being built new by its present owners, was bought at second-hand 
for a mere song, has not, even under most excellent manage- 
ment, and with a great variety of attractions, earned enough to 
pay for the repairs necessary to keep the rain out of it, to say 
nothing of any dividends to stockholders. 


NOTHER of those schemes for supporting temporarily a 
Ai few sharpers at the expense of simple people has been in- 
troduced in the central part of the United States, which is 
generally supposed to be the most favorable field for such en- 
terprises. According to the descriptions in the newspapers, 
which give it an amount of free advertising which does no great 
credit to their penetration, the new project has in view the con- 
struction of two double-track narrow-gauge railways, one ex- 
tending from New York to San Francisco, and the other from 
Chicago to New Orleans. As there are already several other 
railroads connecting these points, none of which, even with the 
help of the local tratiic secured by touching at all the inhab- 
ited points on the way, can do much more than pay expenses, 
it is difficult to understand the necessity for building more lines 
at present; but the explanation is probably to be found in the 
fact that the new ones are to be “The People’s Railroads,” 
those already in operation being, we presume, the monopolists’ 
railroads, or something else objectionable of that sort. The 
cost of the People’s Railroads is to be three hundred million 
dollars, and this modest sum is to be raised by popular subscrip- 
tion. In order that “every poor man in the country ” may 
become a stockholder in so beneficent an evterprise, the price 
of shares is fixed at five dollars, which, as may be perceived by 
dividing this into the capital, will not only afford all the poor 
men a chance of subscribing, but will leave a considerable sur- 
plus of shares for the rich men. In fact, the promoters of the 
scheme seem to have thought it prudent to interest some of the 
rich men first, for, with an inconsistency which should, no doubt, 
be attributed to their zeal in so good a cause, it was announced, 
at a recent meeting in Indianapolis, that the State of Indiana 
would be allowed only one hundred subscribers, of which sev- 
enty-five might be residents of Indianapolis. This, unless an 
unfair discrimination is to be made against Indiana as compared 
with other States, would indicate that the subscribers there are 
expected to hold at least one hundred thousand dollars’ worth 


of stock apiece, and that the people of Indianapolis require re- 
straint to prevent them from contributing more than seven mil- 
lions and a half toward the road. All the employés of the com- 
pany are required to be stockholders, but whether of the 
hundred-thousand or the five-dollar variety is not stated; and 
in order to give the affair more attractiveness in the eyes of 
silly people, it is announced as having ‘‘ somewhat the charac- 
ter of a mutual benefit association.”” We should like to see the 
balance-sheet of a mutual benefit railroad after a few years of 
existence. It is sad to think that unless some unwary step 
should serve to bring them within the reach of the law, the 
originators of this pretended scheme are likely to succeed, with 
the aid of the newspapers, in making many dupes. 


VERY one may not know that the asbestos mineral which 

is now brought from Canada, and manufactured into a 
variety of articles of daily use, is a very different substance 
from the ancient asbestos, or amianthus, which has been ex- 
tracted in small quantities for twenty centuries from certain 
mines in Italy. The Italian asbestos, as well as a similar sub- 
stance found in the Tyrol, is a double silicate of lime and mag- 
nesia, containing also protoxides of iron and manganese, with 
fluorine, and a trace of water, and as found in the mines it 
consists of slender fibrous pieces, of a color something like that 
of green slate, occupying crevices and cavities in the rocks. 


_The Canadian asbestos, on the contrary, occurs in large strati- 


fied masses, of a pinkish color, fragments of which are readily 
crushed into a mass of silky filaments, ready for spinning or 
matting into felt. The composition of the Canadian stone is 
as different from that of its ancient prototype as its appear- 
ance. Strictly speaking, it is not asbestos at all, but a variety 
of serpentine known to mineralogists as chrysolite, and instead 
of being a double silicate of lime and magnesia, it contains 
silica and magnesia alone, joined, however, unlike the Italian 
asbestos, with a large proportion of water, amounting to nearly 
one-third of its bulk. 


of the Ecole Centrale, M. de Lesseps, who was present 

by invitation, delivered an address containing interesting 
references to the great works in which he is now, or has been 
engaged. In regard to the second Suez Canal, about which 
his audience naturally showed some curiosity, M. de Lesseps 
said little, preferring not to anticipate the report which he was 
to present at the meeting of the stockholders which was soon 
to occur; but he assured his hearers that the design for a 
parallel canal, to be constructed when the first one should be- 
come inadequate to the demands of commerce, had always 
formed part of his project, although he was perhaps the only 
person who foresaw from the first that it would soon be neces- 
sary. The widening of the present canal, in place of excavat- 
ing a second, would, in M. de Lesseps’ opinion, which certainly 
seems well founded, be injudicious. The meeting of vessels, 
even in a widened canal, at other points than in the turn-outs 
provided for the purpose, would be a fruitful source of acci- 
dents and losses, all of which would be avoided by keeping, 
as he proposed, the routes for northward and southward pas- 
sage entirely distinct. 


A: arecent meeting of the Parisian Society of the graduates 


dating the great African desert, M. de Lesseps spoke more 

at length. It seems that further surveys have been made 
of the territory to be flooded, which confirm the approximate 
levels previously taken; and Captain Roudaire now announces 
the readiness of himself and his friends to undertake the work, 
without any subvention, guaranty of interest, or other pecun- 
iary aid whatever from the public purse, asking only to be al- 
lowed the use for ninety-nine years of such lands bordering 
the canal and the new lakes as would without them be entirely 
sterile. At the end of the term, the whole territory, with the 
canal and other property, would revert to the Government; 
and as M. de Lesseps sarcastically observed, even supposing 
that the predictions of the opponents of the scheme should be 
realized, aud the inland sea become a mass of salt, the Govern- 
ment would at least be put at the end of the lease Into posses- 
sion of an immense quantity of a substance which passes for 
money in the interior of Africa, aud could be quarricd and sold 
at a vreat profit. 


A asi his latest, and most romantic scheme, that for inun- 
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WATER-CLOSETS.1— XIV. 
Tue Hartford Glass Closet.— The glass closet which has been 


recently introduced into the market was invented in this coun- 
try by M. Hogan in 1878, and he also received patents for improve- 
ments in the year 1882. In addition to the novelty in the form of 
the overflow, which is intended to take place through an opening in 
the plunger, this closet is provided with a lining or inner shell com- 
posed of glass, on the supposition that glass 
will not have the small net-work of cracks which 
cover the glazed surface of most earthenware. 
These small cracks, the “craze,”’ in earthen- 
ware serve as a nucleus around which filth and 





Fig. 41. 





Hartford Glass Closet. 
c, Float. 


Fig. 140. 


b, Plunger-chamber. 
e, Top of plunger, showing perforations tor overflow, 
fo hi 


a, Bowl. 
m, Iron casing. 
n, Flap-valve. J, Overflow. 
Mechanical valve. t, Lndia-rubber ring. 


sediment collect. Of course glass can be used as readily in this 
connection with a valve or hopper closet as with the one under 
consideration, and to their advantage, if the claim made of the 
non-collection of sediment can be sustained. The plunger in 
this closet has an overflow through perforations on top of the 


q; Inspection-opening. Trap. 
’ 


lug into a water-seal trap situated in the bottom of the plunger. | 


he overflow also has a_ mechanical 
valve as an additional seal against sewer- 
air. The valve is so arranged that 
the water flowing from the bowl of the 
closet would raise it from its seat, while it 
would drop into its place again as soon as 
the pressure of the water should be re- 
moved. The water-seal trap is arranged 
either as shown in the illustration or in the 
form of a simple U-trap, with the mechan- 
ical valve on the top of the short arm of 
the trap. The siphon trap under the closet 
has a flap-valve and inspection-cover bolted 
on near its crown, the flap-valve being in- 
tended to form a fourth intervention be- 
tween the soil-pipe and closet-bowl. 

Among other closets belonging properly 
to this class and type, in which the plunger 
is different from the ones previously de- 
scribed, I find one invented by Blunt in 
1876, one by W. Turton, 1878, one each by 
Keith and Blesch in 1882. These closets 
all received patents from the United States. 

The Blunt Plunger. — The Blunt plunger 
consists of one cylinder, closed at the top, 
slipped over one of a smaller diameter, which is open at both ends. 
When the two cylinders are joined together there is a passageway 
for the water through the space formed by the difference in their 
diameters, the outside cylinder being closed at the 
top and open at the bottom, while the inside cylin- 
der is open both at the top and the bottom. "The 
water which stands in the space between the two 
cylinders forms a water- 
seal equal to the height 
of the inside cylinder. 
This plunger has a rub- 
ber flange fastened to 
the bottom of the 
plunger by screw-bolts. 

The Keith Plunger. — 
Keith’s plunger con- 
sists of a cup or bell 

b, ‘Trap. fitted into a recepta- 

c, Bell. cle made for the pur- 
pose on the top of the plunger. The 
water-seal trap is formed on the same 
principle as that of the bell-trap in 
such common use for area cesspools. 
The seal in the trap is slight and 
would be easily destroyed by evapora- 
tion. 

The Blesch Plunger.—Blesch’s Fig. 144.—Blesch’s Plunger. 
plunger is arranged with a sup ly-pipe a, Hollow in centre of plunger. 
running down into the centre of it. In Jy SUpply-pipe. re 
this manner the centre of the plunger, ; Tnaleeabbec tore 
which is hollow, is filled with water 
when the plunger is lifted from its seat. 
through small holes 
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Fig. 142. — Blunt's Plunger. 


a, Small cylinder. 

l, Space between cylinders. 
i, India-rubber flange. 

k, Hand-pull. 
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Fig. 143. 
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Keith's Plunger. 
a, Overflow. 
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The water can only escape 
left for the purpose, and consequently the 


d, Valve for supply. 











| type was invented in Eng- 





plunger takes its seat gradually. The illustration shows the plunger 
raised to its highest point. 


SOLID-PLUNGER CLOSETS. 


Closets of this type cannot claim a novelty on the distinctive 
feature of the class, as the solid plunger is old, unless it be for the 
shape, position, or manner of lifting. The first closet of this type 
and class, and also the first plunger-closet for which a patent was 
issued, was invented in this country by Henry & Campbells in 1857, 
being one year earlier than the invention of Jennings in England. 

Henry & Campbells’s Closet. — There was nothing new in either 
the tank, which was placed under the seat, or in the Saige. 
which was solid, when this closet was patented. This closet, as 
will be seen by the illustra- 
tion, contains a large amount 
of water for scouring the soil- 
pipe. When the plunger is 
lifted from its seat, the con- 
tents of the tank, plunger- 
chamber and bowl would be 
emptied into the soil-pipe. 
The interest in this closet 
consists in its being the first 
of the class patented. 

Conron’s Closet. — The 
United States in 1868 grant- 
ed patents to G. Conron for 
a solid-plunger closet. In 
this closet the bow] is conical, 
while the outlet is at the bot- 
to.n; thence it passes through 
a horizontal pipe about 
eighteen inches long, at the 
end of which is situated 
the plunger-chamber. Between this chamber and the bowl is 
a branch pipe, which serves as a conduit for water into the float- 
chamber that contains the float governing the supply-valve. The 
overflow opens near the top 
of the plunger-chamber, and 
connects with the soil-pipe 
below the seat of the 
plunger, this part of the 
closet being a solid apuere 
joined directly to the hand- 
a by a simple rod. J. 

Frey improved this 
closet by adding a flushing- 
rim. 

Ingleton’s Closet.—In 1869 
a closet belonging to this 


Henry & Campbells's Closet. 
Fig. 145. — Section. 





Fig. 146.—Top View. 


b, Plunger-chamber. 


a, Bowl. 
d, Tank. 


c, Plunger. 





Fig. 147.— Conron's Closet. 


rm: , a, Bowl. 6, Plunger-chamber.  c, Plunger. 
This closet is a good exam- d, Overflow. e, Float for supply-valve. 
ple of the form with a solid /, Horizontal Me gga ge Bs = 

plunger. The plunger and % Floatchamber. 2, Supply-valve. 
float compartments are separate from the bowl and each other, being 
only connected by short pieces of pipe. What is gained by having 
these compartments only large enough for the plunger and float to 


land by James Ingleton. 
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Fig. 148—Ingleton'’s Closet. 
ce, Cast-iron block on bottom of plunger: 


b, Plunger-cham ber. 
i, India-robber bottom. d, Float-chamber. e, Overflow. J, Float. 
Supply-valve. h, Supply-pipe. k, Rod for hand-pull. 
f Dribles to fill trap of overflow. m, Connection between bow] and float-chamber. 
move in them is more than counterbalanced by the disadvantage of 
the pieces of pipe connecting the bow! with the two chambers. Such 
are always to be avoided on account of the difficulty in keeping 
them clean. The overflow is from the top of the float-chamber 
through a siphon-trap, and empties into the soil-pipe just below the 
seat of the plunger. The overflow is kept full of water by a driblet. 
The top part of the plug of the plunger is made of cast-iron, being 
intended to act as a weight and keep the plunger in place, while the 
bottom is a slightly conical piece of vulcanized india-rubber, the 
part that fits into the seat being in the form of a projecting lip, so as 
to be flexible. 


a, Bowl. 
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Pearson's “ Twin-Basin”’ Closet. — The “ Twin-Basin Closet,” in- 
vented in England by Pearson, in 1874, appears to have been exten- 
sively used in that country, and also to have had a limited sale in 
this country. This closet was divided into two compartments of 
almost equal dimensions, one for the bowl, the other for the ball- 
cock-float and plunger. This closet when first introduced was 
without an overflow, but the manufacturers found it necessary 


to supply the closet with an overflow which is taken from the | 





Fig. 149. — Section of Closet. Fig. 150.— Seetion of Plunger. 


Pearson's Closet. 


a, Bowl. b, Pl a aaa a 


c, Plunger, d, Supply-pipe. 
¢, Float for valve-cock. 8 ’ ply-pipe 


i, Rubber band around plunger. 


top of the plunger-chamber and is sealed by water before it 


enters the soil-pipe below the plunger. The ball-cock is not as 
delicate as the hydrostatic diaphragm valve; it does not require 
the nice adjustment, and is less liable to get out of order. ‘This 
closet with the overflow is illustrated in the articles on “ Mod- 
ern Plumbing” (see American Architect for September 14, 1878). 

Zane’s Closet.—The “Sanitary” Closet is manufactured by 
Joseph Zane & Co., of Boston. The bowl, of porcelain, is attached 
to the plunger-chamber, which is of zinc-coated (galvanized) or 
enamelled iron, by means of clamp-screws. The su ply-valve is a 
ball-cock designed specially for this closet. The plunger is solid 
and has a rubber ring around the bottom. The overflow is through 
a balanced pan or saucer that will tilt when it has received a cer- 
tain amount of water, thus allowing any excess of water to pass 
through it. There is a small 
driblet from the supply-valve, 
placed so as to drip into the pan 
of the overflow. The plunger- 
chamber and the bow] connect- 
ing with the plunger-chamber 
have large openings to which 
vent-pipes, which are inserted 
into a heated flue, are to be con- 
nected. These vent-pipes are in- 
tended to cause a current of air, 
created by the heat in the flue, to 
pass from the room through the 
two compartments of the closet, 
thence into and up the flue, tak- 
ing with it anv offensive or inju- 
rious gases, left by the actual pas- 
sage of fecal matter, or arising 
from the sediment that adheres to 
the sides of the plunger-compart- 
ment. This closet takes a large 
amount of water when used, but the simplicity of the mechanism, the 
enamelled plunger-chamber and vent-pipes, make it one of the best of 
its class in the market. This closet should be supplied with a siphon- 
trap, properly vented. It is furnished with a straight outlet and an 
offset that is intended to be joined directly to the soil-pipe. It can 
only receive its supply through a valve, and has no fiushingsim of 
consequence. 





Fig. 151.—Zane’s '‘ Sanitary Closet."’ 


a, Bowl. 6, Plunger-chamber. c, Float. 
d, Connection between plunger-chamber 

and bowl. /f,e¢, Vent. g, Overflow. 
h, Balanced . i, Driblet. &,Supply. 
m, Cover. o, Hand-pull. p, Clamp-screw. 





THE LAST OF A NOTED CASE.! 


N January, 1879, Seth L. Phelps, then President 
] of the Board of Commissioners for the District 
of Columbia, employed Thomas L. Plowman, 
an architect, to erect three dwelling-houses in the 
city of Washington. Associated with Plowman, 
though nominally in his employ, was George R. 
Tolman, between whom and Phelps, during Plow- 
man’s life-time, were no direct relations. 

In April following, Plowman somewhat suddenly 
died, leaving the plans, etc., for the houses only 
partially prepared, and but one of the houses act- 
ually in course of erection. Thereupon Phelps 
employed Tolman to continue the work to completion. 

Upon what terms Tolman was employed was the chief question in 
the controversy that subsequently ensued, and presently ta be noticed. 
At any rate, the work proceeded, Plowman’s plans being first altered, 
and then wholly abandoned: new and entirely different plans being 
prepared by Tolman, and the uncommenced buildings being laid out 
and proceeded with according to faem — all with the full knowledge 








1 See American Architect for July 5, 179, pp. 1 aud 7; July 19, p. 17; January 1) 
1881, p. 1; and January 28, 1882, p- 37. » PP ’ y 19, p ’ y 





responded to the call that evening. 














and assent of Phelps; and the relations of the parties were entirely 
harmonious until the second day of June following. 

On that day, Tolman, having occasion to ask a payment on ac- 
count, sent Phelps a note containing a request to that effect; in 
response to which the latter sent another note, by the same messen- 
ger, enclosing his check for but half the amount asked, and gsc ised 
the sum thus sent to be the amount due in full to date. This chec 
Tolman at once returned by his messenger, assuring Phelps that 
there was some misunderstanding in the premises and inviting him 
to an interview, in order to correct such misunderstanding before 
further progress in their relations. 

Plielps did not reply to this last note, nor did he seek the invited 
interview until the following morning, June 3. But on the same 
evening, that of June 2, he sent for another architect, who at once 
In the interview that ensued 
Phelps stated that he had “ done with Mr. Tolman,” and asked his 
visitor to take the work. That gentleman, discovering that some 
difference had occurred between Phelps and ‘Tolman, proerey pro- 
tested that he could not enter upon the work on the latter’s plans, 


_ because “ plans, as instruments of service, are always the property 
of the architect ;”” but he promised to serve Phelps in the premises 


whenever a settlement with Tolman should have been effected. Phelps 
scouted the notion of the architect’s ownership of plans, but the in- 
terview ended with an understanding that he would settle with, or, 
as events prove him to have intended, “ settle,”’ Tolman. 

Thereupon, on the following morning, June 3, Phelps, with one 
of his employés, waited on Tolman at his office and opened 
the interview with a peremptory demand for “his [my] plans.” 
He was told that the plans were not his, but those of the archi- 
tect; and the usage to that effect, already brought to his notice 
the evening before, was again stated and explained to him: Tolman 
in addition stating that he, Phelps, could not have even the use of 
the plans until a settlement had been effected, Phelps then being in 
his debt. Further colloquy ensued, Phelps repeating his demand; 
and finally Tolman, expressing regret at the misunderstanding, 
offered to leave the whole matter to arbitrators, to be named by 
Phelps, and himself to retire and give up the plans on receiving 
whatever sum such arbitrators might award him in the premises. 
This offer Phelps at once declined, saying that Tolman must take 
what he, Phelps, would give or nothing. He thereupon left, declar- 
ing that he would “take steps to get the plans.” 

This interview developed that, while Tolman had uniformly un- 
derstood Phelps to have employed him on the same terms as those 
on which Plowman had been engaged — that is, as an architect, to 
do an architect’s work and receive an architect’s compensation — 
Phelps, on the other hand, claimed Tolman to be merely a draughts- 
man in his, Phelps’s, employ, at a stated monthly salary. This claim 
Tolman at once pronounced to be not only wholly new to him but also 
absurdly preposterous, at the same time exhibiting to Phelps a list of 
expenditures by him, Tolman, necessary to the work, that would 
have made his actual personal receipts on the terms claimed by 
Phelps much less than his receipts while associated with Plowman. 
This was quite clear; for while with Plowman Tolman was free 
from many expenses which, when himself conducting the work, be 
had to bear; yet Phelps, in seeming soberness, claimed that ‘Tol- 
man, under the altered circumstances, agreed to go on for just the 
same sum as that received from Plowman. 

In this connection, another significant fact is that Phelps himself 
signed at least one contract with a contractor, duly drawn up, with 
Tolman named in the body as architect of the building, and con- 
taining the usual provisions that the work and material should be to 
the satisfaction of “the architect,” who should decide all disputes, 
etc. Against all this, and much more strongly corroborative testi- 
mony was opposed the single word of Phelps. 

Later on this same day, June 8, Tolman was served at his office 
with a writ of replevin for the plans, sued out by Phelps. Although 
the greater number of the plans were then in the oflice, and the 
same employé of Phelps was sent with the officer to identify the 
plans, none were taken. By his employé Phelps had again sent 
the check originally enclosed in his note to Tolman of the day be- 
fore; which being again offered Tolman, he, needing the amount, 
received, distinctly stating, however, that he accepted it as a pay- 
ment on account only. 

The replevin having failed, there followed a lull in the proceedings, 
so far at least as outward manifestations were concerned, The same 
employé of Phelps, calling on Tolman, asked for and received the 
only plans necessary for the immediate prosecution of the work — 
which single fact conclusively negatives the idea, advanced by 
Phelps, that Tolman was using his possession of the plans to extort 
from Phelps more than was due. From Phelps himself, however, 
nothing was heard until the 5th, two days later. On that day Tol- 
man was served with a warrant, sworn out by Phelps, charging him 
with embezzling the plans, the product of his own labor and which had 
never been out of his control. It was thus made manifest that 
Phelps was seeking the aid of the criminal law to attain his own 
private ends, which civil process had failed to serve, the only differ- 
ence being that in the civil proceedings he had sworn the value of 
the plans at $150, while in the criminal effort he swore the value of 
the same plans at $500. ‘Tolman was at once arrested and impris- 
oned in the common cell of a station-house, where he remained sev- 
eral hours and must have remained all night without food or bed, but 
for his accidental success in getting word to counsel. 
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The next day he was arraigned for trial, and his prosecutor being 
practically Governor of the District of Columbia, the judicial oddity 
who presides over the police-court expressed a somewhat violent de- 
termination to send the case at once tothe Grand Jury — which 
meant six months or a year in jail or under bail. Being prevailed 
on, however, to hear something of the case before disposing of it, he 
subsequently determined that the circumstances did not establish a 
case of embezzlement and so discharged Tolman. 2 

Shortly thereafter Tolman brought his action against Phelps for 
malicious prosecution, and the cause was tried at the current term 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, holding a Circuit 
Court. At the trial the facts and respective contentions of the par- 
ties as above set forth were established with some additions unim- 
portant to the main consideration. But one fact, equally important 
and ee was developed, viz., that before procuring Tulman’s 
arrest Phelps had obtained the advice of counsel favoring the con- 
templated outrage. This counsel stated at the trial that when advis- 
ing Phelps he had heard only one side; that he had heard neither 
of Tolman’s claim that he was working on commission as an archi- 
tect, nor of his offer to submit to arbitration ; none the less, however, 
he did know of Tolman’s claim of ownership, as also of his claim to 
a lien for the unsettled balance due him. Under the circumstances, 
to have advised the prosecution is scarcely less — indeed more — 
amazing than to have conceived it. 

All this, and every other, sort of defence to the action, however, 
was wholly neutralized by the perfectly blunt declaration of Phelps 
when on the stand: * My own impression,” said he, “ was that the 
prosecution would result in my obtaining the plans.” Volumes could 
not speak more for the spirit underlying this prostitution of a pub- 


lic remedy to a private end. 


Such was this case as submitted to the court and jury; nothing 
material to the main issue is here omitted, and nothing undevel- 
ope at the trial is stated. The court seems to have made a notice- 
able effort — so much so as to excite remark — in the direction of 
shielding the defendant, and to have thrown against the victim of an 
unprovoke:l and gross outrage the weight of its too evident sympa- 
thy with his oppressor. The jury, however, returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff in the sum of $500, enough merely to vindicate Mr. 
Tolman, but a mere pittance in respect of administering a wholesome 
and much-needed lesson to his domineering and malicious antag- 
onist. 

We have been at some pains to procure a trustworthy and accu- 
rate report of this case, of such unusual interest to the architectural 
profession. In setting forth the result of such effort, we have sought 
merely to state the facts, leaving to our readers the comment that 
the bare recital suggests. Whether sucha case could arise elsewhere 
than at Washington we may not presume to say; we may only, for 
the sake of the human character, hope not. 





SALUBRITE PARISIENNE. 


) Ii following paper on the sanitary condi- 
dition of Paris by Dr. Marié-Davy, the 
Director of the Observatory of Montsou- 
ris, is an important contribution to sanitary 

literature: — 

In visiting London a compar- 
ison occurred to us which must 
have struck other excursionists. 
It would appear that the two 
capitals preserve in their condi- 
tion the impress of habits con- 
tracted in the great armies of the 
two nations. 

In France each button of the 
soldier’s tunic is bright; his gait- 
ers and his shoes are irreproacha- 
bly clean; but his shirt and his 
skin are often neglected. At 
; =2= ea, on the contrary, the cloth- 
re ing of the English sailor is often 
Me to 9 LDRinj wick Cexcray blackened with tar or soiled with 

oil, but the shirt and skin are clean. 

It is the same with the two cities. The street in Paris is well kept 

and is embellished with houses of which the exteriors are periodi- 

cally washed : but the houses lack air and water in the interior and 
their odor is often offensive: In London the street is badly swept 
and badly washed : the attention is given to the interior of the house. 

Let us preserve the cleanliness of our streets, but let us extend 
this cleanliness to our houses where our women and children live. 
With our houses this care is the more necessary because of their 
greater height and less complete ventilation. 

We complain of the odors of the sewers of Paris; there is 
reason for this, and the question is asked: How would it be if we 
introduced therein also all of our human dejections? We forget, 
however, to consider that the most effective inlets are not those of 
the sewers which receive human dejections, but those in which there 
remain deposits due to the cleansing of the public streets. 

Whether we discharge into uur sewers all or none of the fresh 
water-closet matter, the odor at these inlets remains the same and is 
equally unacceptable. It must be overcome at whatever cost, and 










when it is overcome, which is a simple question of water, and of 
cleansing, we shall see that water-closet matter which has not begun 
to ferment may be delivered into the sewers entirely unperceived. 

The badly smelling sewer inlet is like the badly kept gaiter but- 
ton. How many Paris houses maintaiao with Apt alae a disgusting 
sewer opening on each story and in each suite of apartments, and a 
still more disgusting opening above each roof. We are told that the 
wind carries away and disseminates all of this. The wind when it 
blows carries into the well-kept house the emanations of the unclean 
one. When it is strong it purifies the atmosphere of the city; but 
how is it when it is light, and especially when the air is descending 
upon the city? Aside from this, even when there is a wind, we have 
provided for usin the outskirts of Paris foul-smelling manufactur- 
ing establishments. 

he air breathed in Paris is filled with microscopic organisms. 
We are far from admitting that all of these organisms are injurious ; 
we believe, on the contrary, that the greatest part of them serve as 
auxiliaries, after the manner of the dogs of Constantinople. How- 
ever, it will be conceded that their greater or less abundance is in 
accordance with the degree of purity of the air that we breathe. 
Experiments have established this. 

f we go from the outskirts toward the centre of Paris, M. P. 
Miquel, the skilful micrographist of the Observatory of Montsouris, 
finds the number of germs contained in equal volumes of air to be 
as follows: 


In each cubic metre of air. Number of germs 
In the Park of Monteouris......... eb eee sdebeedesesasdenccives: OL 
In a room of the ODS@rvatory. ....ceccccccccccceccccccss-cvcessse 325 
In the Micrographioc Lahoratory...........+s scctaccscecdccescess. BOO 
In the Rue do Rivoli....ce..cseccecceccces dieiveewaesee seccasccecs. 680 
in a bedroom of the Rue de Monuge............see0 vee coccceceee 5260 


In the Hospital de la Pitié (epring).......-cceccccccccceccsceee 7730 
In the Hospital de la Pitié (winter).......0-ccccecccssecceccceee 15280 


If we descend from the higher atinospheric positions to the level 
of the ground we find a considerable and even more rapid increase. 


In each cubic metre of air. Number of germs. 


Top of the Panthéon....ccccce eeeeceae @eseeeeceoaeevoeecaeseeeeeateosneeeaeeaeenene 2 
Park of MONtBOUTIB. . 2. ccc cces cane cece cece ence cccncceceseseceecee 45 
Mayoralty of the Fourth Arrondissement. .......scccccssessescees 468 


At the top of the Panthéon the number of microbes found in a 
cubic metre of air changes with the direction of the wind, according 
to the extent of city area that it crosses before reaching the suburbs, 
and also according to the quarters over which it has passed. 


. Top of the Panthéon, by winds: 


In each eubic metre of air. Number of germs. 
From the northeast. .......cccccceccce cee SR reer er eT Oren e | | 
From the southeast..... ab cauinwlés web OREN eee weaeusion Seika weewewass 43 
From the south west... .ccccccccccccccevces ec iiasaaa wae we Waleibie ears 25 
From the nurthwest....cce.cccccccccces hea woerdsaass OO 


Similar results are found in examining the dust of rooms. Miquel 
found for each gramme of dust gathered. 


In each cubic metre af air. Number of germs. 
At the Observatory of Monteourls. ....ccccccccscccccccvcccese 750,000 
In a room in the Rue de Rennes..............- oe esescccsees 1,300,000 
In a room in the Rue Monge........ ; ee cccccese 2,100,000 


Inhabited places may find their number of germs augmented from 
year to year with no apparent external cause. 


BACTERIA FOUND PEER CUBIC METRE OF AIR. 


In the Micrographic Laboratory. In the Park of Montsouris. 
In 1880, 215 ; 71 
In 1881, 348 62 
In 1882, 550 51 


Furthermore, when the apartments of la Pitié, and without doubt 
also those of dwelling-houses, are aired by the opening of windows, 
the number of microbes contained in the air of the room is lowered 
suddenly, while that of the streets is augmented. 

The experiments of M. Miquel show that dampness is one of the 
most effective causes in the reduction of the number of aerial germs, 
and the number of these germs found in sewers and in soil-pipes or 
the ventilation-pipes of vaults —a number which varies but little 
from One season to the other —is far from being in accordance with 
the ordinary opinion concerning the air of these conduits. 

It has been suggested, therefore, that the emanations from these 
conduits, however unpleasant, are innoxious. Chemistry, however, 
has interposed its new discoveries; it has demonstrated that, among 
the products of vegetable fermentation, as of the fermentation of 
animal matter, there are formed volatile compounds, some of which, 
in very minute doses, have the same action as the most violent poi- 
sons. We breathe them ordinarily in such attenuated doses that the 
system accommodates itself to them as it does toarsenic and nicotine. 

his is true; but can their continued and prolonged action be dis- 
regarded in a city like Paris where noxious organisms are always 
present? We resist the action of these so long as we do not offer 
them a “terrain de culture”’ suited to their development. But the 
depressing effect of bad odors and of the poisons which may and 
often do accompany them, tend eventually to diminish our power of 
resistance. 

As to the sewers, the question seems well defined. Wherever 
there are stagnant matters entering into fermentation, no matter 
what may be the origin of these matters, whether vegetable or ani- 
mal, or whether they are formed of human excrement, there is al- 
ways at least a disagreeable odor. The first duty, quite aside from 
any question of introducing excremental matter, is, therefore, to pre- 
vent stagnation and fermentation. It is this that is being undertaken 
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and it will be found successful. This result once obtained, the addi- 
tion of faecal matters before the beginning of fermentation will be of 
no effect. 

But the principal enemy, to which we give too little thought, is in 
the houses themselves. It is there that fermentation is established ; 
it is thence that it must be removed by copious washing. It is at 
this point above all that the English have concentrated the water 
which we lavish on the public streets. It is in the house, which we 
too greatly neglect, that we find the superiority of London over Paris. 
We are told that we lack water, while it abounds in London. This 
is a great error; we have proportionately more water than have the 
inhabitants of London, but we use it differently. Let us continue 
to use it in the streets, but it is absolutely necessary that it should be 
also delivered far and wide in the house. We must be clean without, 
but we must also be clean within. 


AMERICAN COTTAGES. 


EW architectural terms seem to have 
more elasticity than the homely word 
“cottage,” which now-a-days is made 

to embrace almost every variety of dwell- 
ing between the “slab” shanty of the rail- 
road laborer, the cot dear to the hearts of 
lovers, and the “ villa residence ” (reporto- 
rial English) of the Newport “cottacer,” 
on which has been lavished a hundred 
thousand dollars, and which bristles with 
more features to the square foot than the 
purist can really approve of. ‘The signifi- 
cant word in v..e title of this book! being thus elastic, we ought not 
to be unprepared to find that the publisher has taken full advantaze 
of it, nor surprised to find cottazes suited to purses of very diverse 
capacities, and appealing to tastes equally various. An inspection of 
the book shows that the merits of the designs and the power of their 
authors are sufficiently dissimilar to ensure that the sale of the book 
will not be confined to any one class. 

The book is a compilation of the designs of a dozen or more of the 
younger architects of New York and neighboring towns, some of 
which have evidently been carried into execution, and others as ev- 
idently have not — at least, we hope so —and is probably published 
to meet the public demand for ready-made architecture, — to  pro- 
vide a vade mecum which shall enable every man to be his own 
architect. Our personal experience shows there is a demand for such 
books, and we do not wonder that publishers attempt to meet it, 
although they do not always issue as satisfactory books as this, the 
good qualities of which are largely due to the designs being the handi- 
work of different authors. Such books as this, like the illustrations 
in our own journal, do absolute good to the profession at large, by 
showing the public how infinite are the ways of treating the same 
problem, and that even if the appropriation be small, it is not neces- 
sary that the building should be in carpenter’s vernacular : still less 
when the appropriation is larger. 

A good deal might be said in criticism of the several designs, both 
in the way of praise and of blame, but taken as a whole the work is a 
very satisfactory specimen of its class, though better suited to the 
needs of a would-be householder than to those of a professional. Yet 
if this is the intention of the book, it is strange that so little should 
be said of each design in the way of explanation of the materials and 
methods to be used in building it. Only one design is accompanied 
by a specification; of the others it is only said that they can be built 
for about such and such sums. 

The attractive feature of the book is that the designs are published 
as their authors rendered them, and as the hands of some were 
more cunning than those of others their designs appear to better 
advantage. Thus the designs of Mr. Barlow and Messrs. Rossiter 
& Wright make more impression than any in the book, with two ex- 
ceptions: one a design by Messrs. Kimball & Wisedell, for a very 
large stone house to be built in the Bermudas — a singular design to 
be found amongst American cottages — a peculiar combination, though 
striking withal, of Norman, Decorated and ‘Tudor Gothic, with Sar- 
acenic and Moorish forms, and perhaps a little genuine American. 
The other exception is the block of houses built in New York for the 
Honorable Jolin Kelly, which from every point of view is the most 
striking and the inost atrocious thing in this collection, and we trust it 
cannot be equalled in any other. Unless its publication can be ex- 
plained on political grounds, we are at a loss to account for it, and 
still less can we account for its appearance as one of the illustrations 
of a late issue of Building: if it were there inserted to advertise 
the book under consideration, it will probably do more harm than 
good. Another singularity is a “ Row of Brick Dwellings, English 
style, American Plans.” We confess we do not understand why such 
a title was selected, for if ever there was a design in vernacular 
American, this is one. Still another is the cottage designed by Mr. 
Janes, which embodies more architectural contortions for $4,000 than 
any but a confirmed jerry-builder could ever think of compassing. 








1 American Cottages. Consisting of 44 large quarto plates, containing original 
designs of medium and low-cost cuttages, seaside and country houses; also a 
club-house, pavilion, school-house, and a sinall seaside chapel, together with a 
form of specitication for cottages. All in the Jatest prevailing styles, from the 
drawings of a number of prominent architects, thus securing a great variety of 
plans and diversity of treatment, and offering the largest opportunity for selec. 
tion. New York: William T. Comstock, 1883. Price, 35.00. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE PROPOSED CATHEDRAL OF ALL SAINTS [SELECTED DESIGN, ] 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


MR. R. W. GIBSON, ARCHITECT, ALBANY, N. Y. 


\JPEE style adopted is Gothic or 
“}* pointed architecture of the 

first period, worked out with 
much of the feeling of the cathe- 
drals of this age in Spain and the 
south of France. 

The plan is based ope that of 
the early cathedrals, a Latin cross. 
The choir is 91 feet long and 35 
feet wide, and is planned in five 
bays, the two eastern bays forming 
the sanctuary. There are choir 
aisles, 53 feet long, 21 feet wide, 
of established proportions at the 
sides of the other three bays, open- 
ing into the choir by the main 
arcades, and to the 
transepts by arches 
corresponding. 

The nave is 99 
feet long and 40 feet 
wide, and has narrow 
side aisles its entire 



















length. The great- 
est departure from 
ancient custom is 


here: the many at- 
tempts in = modern 
times to use side 
aisles for actual ac- 
commodation of wor- 
shippers has always 
resulted in one of 
two evils; — either 
many of the congre- 
gation have been 
placed behind piers 
and columns of the 
main arcades, so 
that the service has 
been out of their 
sight and hearing,or 
the piers and col- 
umns themselves 
have been pared and 
reduced to propor 


—_—- 


Rtas irk t 0f te fapljefee. Vox. XL . 
tions artistically distressing, and almost dangerous structurally. 
Therefore the architect has arranged the side aisles to be used as 
passages only, and has widened the nave to the maximum, consistent 
with other considerations. 

The transepts also show some originality of plan. 
feet in complete breadth from north to south (including crossing) and 


They are 110 


40 feet wide, forming a square crossing with the nave. Side aisles 
have been introduced to the west only, opening with one large arch, 
much as if the ancient arrangement of Eastern chapels were reversed, 
and by this arch being nearer to the crossing than to the end, the pil- 
lars are thrown out of the line of vision of any of the congregation. 

The crossing has four great arches, corresponding with those of the 
nave and transepts, and above them breaks, by pendentives, into an 
octagon, in the manner Pea in the early Gothic cathedrals. 
The proportions and method of tle octagon lantern and its ceiling are, 
however, designed to avoid excessive internal height and consequent 
acoustic difficulties. . 

An ambulatory continues the passageway of the side aisles all 
around the sanctuary, and affords an egress from the cathedral to the 
cloister. 

A crypt is shown beneath the whole of the main structure. 

The choir, nave and transepts with their side aisles are designed to 
be vaulted in stone with quadripartite groined vaults. ‘The octagon 
of the crossing is to be (lor the sake of lightening the load upon the 
foundations, and for acoustic reasons,) covered with a ceiling of wood. 
These stone vaults would not be in any way unprecedented or ex- 
perimental, although they are of large size (40 feet wide). The vault 
of the great hall of the New Courts of Justice at London is 48 feet. 
That of Gerova Cathedral is 73 fect, and with its centuries of age, is 
true and firm, and Canterbury, York, Paris, Bourges and several 
other cathedrals are more than 40 feet clear between piers. The outer 
roofs of copper are to be carried by trusses of iron resting upon the 
main walls and buttresses. 

The heights of the interior (from floor of nave) are as follows : 

To springing of arches of nave and transept vaults, 48 feet; to 
underside of bosses, 70 feet ; to centre boss of lantern over crossing, 
113 feet; to springing of arches of choir vaults, 45 fect; to underside 
of bosses, 66 feet. 

There is no tracery to the sides of nave nor in the nave aisle win- 
dows, little in the transepts, but more in the choir, and generally the 
choir has been given a richer character than the nave; leading up to 
the great traceried window in the square east end of the sanctuary. 


i! 
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The western end of nave has a rich circular window of radiating tra- 
cery, giving the required balance or rather echo to the eastern part 
and connecting the whole. The interior generally will be of fine cut 
stone of a warm, but not very dark red. 

There are three steps up to the choir floor and three more to the 
sanctuary where the altar is raised upon a third group of three steps, 
in all about 5 feet above the floor of nave; this is suflicient to bring 
it properly in view. 

A rood-screen of wrought-iron and brass is designed to separate the 
choir from the crossing. 

The Bishop’s throne and choir stalls are to be of cherry or oak 
carved and moulded. ‘The pulpit is to be of fine stone or marble of a 
character similar to the already existing baptismal font. ‘The organ 
is put over the first bay of the north aisle of choir with large arched 
front to the choir and another to the transept. The north side aisles 
of choir are proposed to be reserved for the pupils of St. Agnes 
School. 

At the northeast angle are arranged the chapter-house, a length- 
ened octagon in form, a large clergy vestry communicating, so as to 
allow of their being used conjunctively ; a choir vestry and a meeting 
hall are also arranged for combined use. ‘These buildings are so dis- 
posed as to form three sides of a square separated from Elk Street 
by an iron grille fence, and round the three sides small cloisters are 
designed to give access to the various buildings separately and so con- 
trived as to be enclosed in winter. ‘The rooms do not, however, depend 
upon this for communication with one another or with the cathedral, 
as may be seen by the plan. 

The Bishop’s vestry and the treasury opening from a small sacristy 
are placed at the south side of the choir, communicating with the other 
vestries by means of the ambulatory. 

The bridge across Elk Street to afford covered communication with 
St. Agnes School connects with the cloisters and thence through the 
side ambulatory direct to the seats in north choir aisle. 

The building is proposed to be warmed by the introduction of pure 
heated air under the arches of the main arcades, avoiding thus the 
intrusion of gratings in main passageways, and also the ascending 
currents in the path of sound, which are great obstacles to hearing. 

Keeping in view the doubtful character of the subsoil the arcaded 
system of wall-construction has been carried out as thoroughly as is 
usual in old Gothic buildings. The walls of the triforium, for ex- 
ample, are three feet four inches thick, made up of two one-foot 


walls, the inner one pierced with arches, an arrangement reducing | 


the weight one-half, and giving beautiful and appropriate features to 


the interior, and offering an acoustic improvement in breaking up | 


reflecting surfaces of wall. The same principle governs the construc- 





tion of the clerestory and the central lantern, etc. But its greatest | 


application is in bringing the side-aisle walls near to the main ar- 
cades, and uniting them in one foundation of unusual breadth, so that 
it may be said that the nave has hollow walls of enormous width, with 
the passage-aisles running through the hollow. Much value is attached 
to this disposition of weights. The simple walls it is proposed to 
build hollow, lightness, warmth and dryness being better secured, 
while the massive proportions of the masonry generally will contain 
an amount of material sufficient to insure stability. The buttresses 
where greater strain is concentrated will, of course, be solid. The 
foundations are of homogeneous concrete, covering nearly half the 
entire area. 

The disposition of the passageways and seating space is shown 
upon the plan. The seating space is sufficient for a congregation of 
1,550 persons, allowing five feet superficial to each. The stalls for 
clergy are 153 in number, and chuir seats 54, making a total of 1,757 
persons, but in a crowded state the edifice would certainly contain 
2,000 persons. 

The west front is flanked by towers, with belfries and spires, with 
freshness of design as far as that is consistent with the style. The 
height to top of belfry is 136 feet, and to top of finial 203 feet. The 
west end of nave with its traceried circular window is recessed be- 
tween the towers, while the portals project somewhat. 

The central tower, or lantern over the crossing, rises high enough 
above the nave roof to allow of a well-proportioned arcade around it, 
and is also roufed with copper at a steep slope. It is one hundred 
and forty-four feet high at top of masonry (dormers), and one hun- 
dred and eighty feet to top of finial cross. 

The pitch of the transept roof is less to admit more light to the 
central lantern below the inner vault. 

The subordinate buildings, chapter-house, vestries, cloisters, etc., 
have been grouped and designed with a view to their effect upon the 
main building. Owing to the lower ground upon which they stand 
all the principal features of the choir rise well above them, and will 
gain by the contrast of size afforded; and the lower roofs and walls 
make a composition, carrying the sky-line down and toward the St. 
Agnes school buildings near by, bringing it into the group even if 
the projected bridge were not or lied to complete the connection. 

The exterior walling is to be o Potedain stone, with exceptionally 
flat, split or rock face. The trimmings, arches, jambs, shafts, water- 
tables, cornices, etc., are to be of hard Medina stone, as described 
for the interior. 

The external dimensions of the plan are as follows: Total length, 
260 feet, or with vestries, 286 feet; breadth across western front, 
124 feet; breadth across nave, etc., 78 feet; breadth across transepts, 
128 feet; breadth across choir and aisles, 97 feet. 

The provisional building is shown upon separate drawings. All 
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_ the main structure is built up to a height sufficient for a good appear- 


ance, and the accommodation is practically the same. The main 
arcades are all completely finished up to the top of string-course, 
except the carving, for which, however, a considerable sum is allowed 
to complete some important capitals as examples for the rest. The 
triforium, instead of being built a “ blind” story as it will ultimately 
be, is pierced with windows to form a provisional clerestory. ‘The 
vaults are necessarily omitted. 

A stained open-timber roof as light as is consistent with safety is 
provided to temporarily cover the edifice. 

The windows in the end walls are rearranged so that they come 
at proper heights in the provisional building, but very little of the 
brickwork thus built will have to be taken down, as it is in most 
cases so disposed as to form parts of the complete work. 

The estimates include the bishop’s throne, and clergy and choir- 
stalls of cherry or oak, with some of the carving upon them com- 
pleted. The stone pulpit is also to be constructed in the same 
manner. Considerable amounts are included for provisional reredus, 
rood-screen and some decoration of the choir, and for re-erecting 
the organ. It is supposed that the present altar and baptismal font 
will be established in the new building. 

To provide steady, continuous ventilation (upon which acoustic 
qualities largely depend) a ventilating jléche or spire is placed over 
the crossing of nave and transepts. Externally it serves to break 
the long lines and relieve the unfinished appearance of the temporary 
roofs. 

Proposals have been obtained from two contractors of this city, 
for the works drawn and described for the provisional building. Thcy 
are as follows: mason, $129,855; carpenter and other work, $19,- 
695; total of all works and provision for extras, $149,550. 


HOUSE OF WILLIAM FLACCUS, ESQ., ALLEGHENY CITY, PA. MR. 
CHARLES M. BARTBERGER, ARCHITECT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF FLEMISH ARCHITECTURE.!~— I, 


HE castle and grayish-white 
chalk cliffs of Dover are 
gradually receding in the 

distance, the Calais-Douvres is 
ploughing her way through the 
watery expanse, and gradually 
increasing the distance between 
us, as she makes for the French 
coast, whilst we, who are bound 
for the picturesque towns of 
Flanders, take a more northerly 
direction and are soon in mid- 
channel. So far the day has 
favored us. The sun is shin- 
ing brightly as we speed on- 
wards from Folkestone to 
Dover, the sea is lying calm, 
gray, and peaceful at the foot 
of the cliffs, and any anxious 
forebodings that might have 
troubled our minds with regard 
to the weather on our journey 
to the coast are dispelled by 
the peaceful aspect of the ever- 
varying ocean. We are two in 
number, both imbued with the 
desire to glean some grains of 
c.e\sonpeang ‘OSPiration from the relics of 

medigval architecture in the 

Low Countries, and to return 
home with a larger knowledge of the characteristics and details of 
the edifices which lend so great a charm to the once busy and pros- 
perous Flemish cities. We are now in the midst of the North Sea ; 
the sun is hiding itself behind banks of gray cloud, the brightness 
to a large extent has departed, the wind, which to commence with 
was merely a gentle breeze, has increased in intensity, and is stirring 
up the surface of the sea into leaden-colored billows, crested with 
foam, and our little craft, which is not of large dimensions, is pitch- 
ing and rolling, and quivering and creaking from bow to stern. The 
next two lours are rather trying ones to the travellers on deck, who 
comprise several nationalities, all easy to detect by their characteris- 
tie countenances. Many, my companion among them, take refuge in 
the cabin, others crouch in woe-begone attitudes, tarpaulin-covered, 
on the seats by the sides of the vessel trying to forget their miseries. 
One or two more courageous souls try to find their sea-legs by walk- 
ing in zig-zags along the deck, biting their cigars, every now and 
then receiving a shower-bath of spray, whilst I, clinging to one of 
the ropes of the rigging, endeavor to equalize the motion of the ves- 
sel in a way not easily described, but tolerably successful in its re- 
sults, and gaze anxiously for the first sight of land. At last patience 
receives its reward. A weather-beaten mariner points out the tow- 
ers of Dunkirque (our ancient possession), the low sandy dunes are 
visible on the horizon, and stretch on and on until Nieuport is 
reached. Then another interminable stretch of banks of sand until 
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1A paper read before the Leeds Architectural Association, by W. H. Thorp, 
and published in the Building News. 
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Ostend comes in sight, the glass-domed roof of the Kursaal glittering 
in the sun, which has again deigned to favor us, forming a conspic- 
uous landmark for many miles. Approaching nearer, the miscella- 
neous collection of buildings begin to assert their respective identi- 
ties, and we see a fine range of modern handsome buildings, hotels 
and private houses, facing the sea, and fronting on to the promenade, 
or Dique as it is called, terminated at one end by the king’s wooden 
summer palace, and at the northern extremity by the old wood piers 
and quaint, stumpy light-houses. We are now gliding along in smooth 
water between the wooden piles, and at last are moored alongside 
the quay, opposite the Douane, where the custom-house officers, two 
or three gens-d’armes and a motley crew of blue-bloused porters and 
wharfingers are awaiting our arrival. 

For one who has never been abroad before, Ostend is not exactly 
the place one would choose to make a first acquaintance with foreign 
suil. It is too new and modern. The buildings fronting the sea are 
all asserting their recent origin, and might to all appearances have 
been transported from one of the new boulevards in Brussels. ‘The 
season has not a commenced, and most of the hotels and handsome 
houses on the Dique have their windows and plate-glass fronts cov- 
ered with huge shutters, to protect them from the ravages of the 
gales, and the blinding clouds of sand which blow up from the beach, 
over the sea wall, and across the promenade against the buildings, 
cutting the unprotected faces of the venturesome passers-by who are 
sutliciently daring to brave the fury of the elements. Our bavgage 
is very modest as regards quantity, only two Gladstone bags, which 
are not even opened by the officials, who hastily mark them with 
white chalk, an two packages containing drawine-boards and 
sketching-materials in black glazed cotton cases, which have a more 
suspicious appearance, and are overhauled and looked into with 
curivus, prying eyes by the douaniers, who, however, are soon satis- 
fied that no attempt is being made to defraud the public revenue. A 
long, jointed measuring-staff, the property of my friend, in appear- 
ance like a fishing-rod, which never came into requisition, and was 
often a cumbrous hindrance when hurrying through the streets to 
catch a train, having a malicious trick of its own of occasionally 
tripping up an unsuspecting wayfarer, completed our belongings. 
On our journey from London to Dover we had occupied ourselves in 
consulting the guide-books to find out a suitable hotel in which to 
spend the Sunday before proceeding on our travels to Bruges, and 
decided in favor of Hétel du Lion d’Or, which we had not much dif- 
ficulty in finding in the Place d’Armes—a quiet place which we had 
all to ourselves for the most part, and which we should not have 
cared to patronize for a longer period than two or three days. In 
looking through the letters written at the time, I find that most of 
the hotels we went to bore the significant termination of “d'Or.” 
Onetnight imagine that gold was more plentiful in the Low Countries 
than elsewhere, judging from the number of golden animals they 
appear to be familiar with. In England the golden calf has been 
an acquaintance from the days of our childhood, but here they are 
on intimate terms with a whole Noah’s ark full of animals made of 
that precious metal. 

As has been previously mentioned, Ostend is no place for an anti- 
quarian or a lover of the picturesque. No doubt, in the season, it 
presents a gay, animated, and brilliant appearance, as is the custom 
with all Continental watering-places; but out of the seasun it is de- 
cidedly dull and uninteresting. At present it is undergoing the pro- 
cess of spring cleaning and painting, preparatory to the gay whirl 
of excitement and fashion which will commence in a fortnight’s time. 
The promenade on the Dique is being paved afresh, women taking 
the place of laborers and carrying bricks for the men and mixing up 
mortar and cement. The buildings fronting the sea are decidedly 
im portant-looking and handsome in appearance. Most of them may 
be described to be of Renaissance or Free Classic character, in which 
picturesque grouping and a florid and vigorous handling of detail have 
been more thought of by the architect than Classical proportions or 
purity of style. Here and there we meet with one or two successful 
attempts to revive the picturesque style of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the buildings displaying as their leading features 
curved pedimented or crow-stepped gables, mullioned windows, cor- 
belled arched projections, and ornamental floriated wrought-iron 
holdfasts to the tie-rods, which the Belgians have such an affection 
for. The materials chiefly used in these houses are bricks about two 
inches thick, of a deep red color, walled with thick joints, with dres- 
sings of a hard grayish stone, something similar in color to our 
mountain limestone. Besides using this for dressings round doors 
and windows, a common mode of treatment is to have bands of the 
stone at intervals of a few feet apart in the red brickwork of the 
front, which has the result of giving a striped appearance to the 
facade. This characteristic is met with in many ancient buildings 
both in Holland and Belgium, among which may be mentioned as 
examples, the ‘Town Hall at Leyden and the old Fish Market in 
Antwerp, and evidently finds favor with the Flemish architects of 
the present day, for you find it a conspicuous feature in most of the 
modern buildings, both in those based on the style of the seventeenth 
century, contemporaneous with our Jacobean, and in more important 
edifices which are more decidedly Classical or Italian in character. 

One house on the northern end of the Dique arrested attention by 
the novelty of treatment displayed in its exterior. Although only a 
narrow building witha gabled end fronting the sea, the effect of light 
and shade obtained by the architect was admirable. On the ground- 
fluor a deeply recessed loggia, spanned by an elliptical arch, formed 


a picturesque feature with its outside staircase leading to the en- 
trance doorway, taken up alongside the interior wall and closed with 
delicate wrought-iron balustrading of artistic design. A few flower- 
ing shrubs in pots or tubs behind the low wall dividing the loggia 
from the street added color and life to the architectural background. 
The upper stories were characterized by nicely proportioned mul- 
lioned and transomed windows, bands of stone interspersed amongst 
the brickwork, an open arched balcony, and the whole surmounted 
a : curved pedimented gable-end adorned with obelisk-shaped 
nials. 

Before leaving the Dique some notice must be taken of the seaside 
residence of the King of the Belgians, a wooden erection which looks 
like a vigantic summer-house. An English architect was responsible 
for its design, and it was fully illustrated in the Building News two 
or three years ago. Messrs. Lucas Brothers, of Lowestoft, were the 
contractors for the building, and the whole of the timber-work was 
put together there, afterwards being taken to pieces and shipped to 
Ostend, where it was reérected by English workmen on a structure 
of masonry previously prepared for it. The employment of foreign- 
ers having given rise to jealousy amongst the Belgians, an additional 
pavilion for the Queen was entrusted to a Brussels architect and na- 
tive work-people. The palace is elevated above the beach, and in 
front of it is a wide terrace of considerable length, with means of 
evress from it at either end to the shore. It is constructed entirely 
of tinber, the local bricks having been rejected on account of their 
porous character. ‘The principal features of the building, as viewed 

rom a distance, are the verandas fronting the sea, and an octagonal 

tower with a belvedere and flaystaff. Taken as a whole, it has an 
unsubstantial, cardboard-like appearance, and it is cause for regret 
that material of a more substantial character was not employed for 
at least a portion of the erection. The walls, if built of the deep 
red brick obtainable in the locality, although rather porous in nature, 
if constructed with a hollow cavity and well backed behind with 
common brickwork or concrete, would have had no difficulty in with- 
standing the inroads of the weather. ‘The upper part of the build- 
ing might have been carried out in half-timbered style with panels 
filled in with brickwork and cemented, finished a vallans color, with 
tile-hung or boldly timbered cables, and the roof covered with brin- 
dled tiles of hard and durable quality. The verandas might have 
been retained, but designed in a rather more vigorous and artistic 
manner. This character of building may now be seen carried out in 
some of the hotels and residences of our English seaside resorts, the 
results being usually highly satisfactory, as compared with the stucco 
and rough-cast crudities formerly in vogue. Our cousins across the 
Atlantic have also learnt a thing or two during the last few years; 
and judving from illustrations of buildings recently carried out at 
one or two of their watering-places, they do not intend to be behind- 
hand in producing work of an artistic character which will tend to 
enhance the natural beauties of the situation, instead of detracting 
from them. ; 

Returning to Ostend: a fine new railway station is in course of 
erection, and is now nearly completed. Strange to say, the style 
adopted is decidedly English in character, and the architect who de- 
sicned it has evidently been inspired by the Tudor buildings in Ox- 
furl or Cambridge, or otherwise has a close acquaintance with Pugin’s 
works illustrative of this particular phase of art. In composition 
the building is fairly effective, but the detail is rather too bold and 
crude, and lacks the delicate niceties of contour of moulding which 
are nowhere met with in greater perfection than in the works of our 
leading English ecclesiastical architects. But enter the interior, and 
there we find we have much to learn. If we excel them in beauty of 
moulding, they can completely eclipse us in the lightness and deli- 
cacy of their iron roofs. It is evident wrought-iron is used in pref- 
erence to cast, and where we use four or five tons of metal, as a usual 
thing they are content with one. Compared with the roof of the 
new station approaching completion at Bruges, that at Ostend is 
plain in character and detail. At Bruges we have, besides the con- 
structional parts of the roof, spandrels enriched with ornamental 
hammered work of exquisite design, ribs elaborated with beaten 
flowers and delicate tendrils — work in fact which we English are 
accustomed to associate with chancel-screens and sanctuary gates, 
and not toexpect to see used in so utilitarian a structure as a station- 
roof. Compare this roof at Bruges or that covering the Bourse at 
Antwerp (built not many years ago) with that of the station at York, 
and I feel sure that the majority of my audience would record their 
votes in favor of the Belvian structures. Whilst upon the subject 
of wroneht-iron work, mention must be made of the modern wroughit- 
iron balconies which abound everywhere, and are noticeable for their 
artistic design and the beauty of their workmanship. In character 
many of them resemble the stvle of work now in vogue here in con- 
nection with buildings of so-called Queen Anne or Renaissance work, 
although some are still more fanciful in form, and recall the era of 
Louis Quatorze. 


, 


DiscovERY OF A BURIED PorTUGUESE VESSEL IN BuRMAH.— A 
Portuguese vessel of the sixteenth century has been found embedded 
eight feet below the ground, near Rangoon, in British Burmah. While 
cutting the ‘T'wantay Canal through the barren country, in order to fa- 
cilitate communication between Rangoon, Bassein, and other stations, 
the laborers came on the stem of an old ship, very much damaged, 
and managed to successfully unearth their find, which is now in the 
Phayre Museum, Rangoon. It is one hundred and fifty feet long, and 
must have been of about two hundred and fifty tons burden. 
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“WATER-HAMMER” IN STEAM-PIPES.} 


HE writer has been called upon 
during the past winter, in the 
course of his professional work, 

to examine into the systems of steam 
heating in use on so large a scale in 
New York city and elsewhere, and 
to report upon the condition and 
capabilities of one of those “ plants ”’ 
which have been put in operation. 
In the course of this investigation 
lie was compelled to examine into 


pounds per square inch. They were therefore subjected, in a prov- 
ing-machine, to gradually increased pressures until the already frac- 
tured parts were still further injured, the repairs, or rather the patch- 
ing having been carefully done in such a way that they were not 
strengthened by it. This was done by putting on soft patches along 
the line of the split and securing them by bolts which were set in the 
line of the split. The patches thus served as simple top-valves, pre- 
venting the exit of the water through the break. 

The following are the results of the tests : 

Pipe No. 1.— This pipe was split, near one end, for a distance of 
fifteen inches, along the line of the weld. When placed in the 
proving-machine, it bore the applied pressure until it attained an 


used are exposed. 





subject. ; i 
hen a pipe is filled with steam, and then has introduced into it 


a quantity of cold water, or when a pipe, itself cold, and containing 
cold water, even in very small quantity, and without. pressure, has 
steam turned into it, the first contact of the two fluids is accompanied 


by a sudden condensation, which causes a sharp blow to be struck, 


usually at the point of entrance; and sometimes a succession of such 
blows occurs, which are the heavier as the pipe is larger, and which 


may be startling, and even very dangerous. 


t is not known, so far as the writer is aware, precisely how this 
action takes place in all cases, or what conditions are most favorable 


to the development of the tremendous pressures which are often 
produced. Perhaps the action is as follows: 

The steam, at entrance, passes over, or comes in contact with the 
surface of the cold water standing in the pipe. — 
curs, at first very slowly, but presently more quickly, and then so 
rapidly that the surface of contact between the two fluids is broken, 
and condensation is completed with a suddenness that produces a 


vacuum. The water surrounding this vacuum is next projected vio- 


lently from all sides into this vacuous space, and crossing it, strikes 
upon the surface surrounding it. As water is nearly incompressible, 
the blow thus struck is like that of a solid body, and the intensity of 
the resulting pressure is the greater as the distance through which 
the portion of surface attack can yield is less. In this manner enor- 
mous pressures are sometimes produced. 

In some cases it seems certain that such pressures may be caused 
at points in the pipe far from either end, and from the point of en- 
trance of the steam. For example, a pipe may lie in a nearly or 
quite horizontal line, and, if not fully drained, may contain a consid- 
erable quantity of water lying in the lower portion, while the steam 
may flow in above it. The passage of this steam along the surface 
of the water may cause some disturbance of the surface of the liquid, 
and this disturbance being gradually increased as the flow of steam 
becomes more rapid, may finally cause a break in the surface of the 
water, which disturbance may produce more rapid condensation and 
still further. agitate the mass, until condensation occurs with such 
rapidity that a vacuuin is formed at the point of greatest action. The 
next result is the rushing of steam from both directions towards this 
point, carrying with it, asit goes, masses of water which, coming from 
opposite directions with enormous velocity, meet at the intermediate 
spot at which the condensation has been most rapid, and being stopped 
by instant collision, produce a pressure which may only have as its 
limit the strength of the pipe. ue 

Where pipes are not burst by this action, it is common to see them 
sprung and twisted out of line, torn from their connections, and, when 
a saccession of shocks occur, as is often the case, the whole line 
writhes and jumps lengthwise to an extent that is sufficiently serious 
to cause well-grounded alarm. 

The writer had an opportunity, in the course of his work on the 
case above alluded to, to obtain some probably approximate measures 
of the intensity of this action in long and heavy lines of pipe. Four 
lengths of 8-inch pipe had been split by this action, and the writer 
desired to ascertain whether they remained, in their injured condi- 
tion, strong enough to bear the ordinary steam pressure of the line 
from which they were taken. This never rose above fifty or sixty 


1A paper by Prof. Robert H. Thurston, read before the American Societ of 
Mechanical Engineers, June, 1883, and published in the Journsi of the Franklin 
Institute. 


the peculiar methods of injury to 
which long lines of steam-pipe thus 















The action familiarly known as 
‘“‘water-hammer ” had been long 
known to him, as to every engineer 
who has had much to do with steam 
power, and its singular effects had 
been often observed and commented 
upon by him, as by others; but, in 
this case, these effects were devel- 
oped on so large a scale, and were 
so serious oftentimes in their conse- 

uences, as to impress upon him the 
desirability of examining into the 
matter more carefully than had yet 
been done. He has not been able to make a systematic and thorough 
investigation, such as he would have liked to make; but he has been 
able to collect some facts, a few of which will be here presented, 
that may at least have the effect of calling the attention of engineers 
more generally to this matter, and may lead to further study of the 


Condensation oc- 


intensity of 400 pounds per square inch, when the split suddenly ex- 
tended about ten inches; the pressure could no longer be kept up, 
and the test terminated. 

The pipe was then taken toa pipe-cutting machine, and the injured 
part cut off. It was then again subjected to pressure. It bore a 
pressure of 1,100 pounds per square inch, — the highest that it was 
convenient or customary to apply to that size, — and was taken out 
sound. 

Pipe No. 2.— This length was cracked for a distance of fifteen 
inches along the line of weld, not far from the middle of its length. 
The crack had opened a little and the pipe was slightly bulged. 
This piece bore 300 pounds and then gave way, the fracture extend- 
ing just enough to let off the pressure. 

At the opposite end of the pipe was another split, eight inches in 
length. The part just fractured was cut off, and the remaining por- 
tion was again subjected to the water pressure. ‘This time it bore 
1,050 pounds per square inch, when the crack was started and ran 
about fifteen inches. It began leaking, and showed plainly the effect 
of the pressure at about 800 pounds. 

This was an unusually interesting specimen, as the pipe had been 
bulged considerably by the water-hammer along the line of the 8-inch 
crack. The pressure afterward borne, therefore, scemed to the writer 
to be likely to be a fair measure of that produced originally by the 
water-hammer. Such bulging as was here seen never occursat usual 
eae The new break did not follow the weld, but ran irregu- 
arly, and apparently indifferently, through weld or solid iron. 

Pipe No. 8. — This length was split for a distance of twenty-two 
inches, the end of the break being about three feet from the end of 
the pipe. It sustained a pressure of 250 pounds. The sound part 
of the pipe was then tested up to 1,050 pounds without injury. 

Pipe No. 4. — This piece was split, like the last, and to just about 
the same extent: was tested similarly, and gave way at 300 pounds 
per square inch. 

All of this pipe was 8-inch pipe, f-inch thick, and made with the 
usual form of lap-welded joint. The welds were not always perfect, 
asis probably the fact with all such pipe; but this pipe, butt-welded, 
would have borne very much higher pressures than those to which it 
was subjected in ordinary work by the steam carried on the line. It 
cannot be asserted that these lengths of pipe did not split under 
pressures less than those to which they were afterward subjected by 
the writer, as it is very possible that the first blow may have found 
a weak part of the pipe, and the split may, in some cases, have ex- 
tended to stronger portions. Nevertheless, the writer is inclined to 
believe that this was not the case in all instances, and is convinced 
that in one case at least — that of the 8-inch crack, which was ac- 
companied by a decided bulge in the pipe — the water pressures, at 
the test, were, at least approximately, equal to, and are very likely 
to have exceeded, those obtained at the later test. It seems to him- 
very certain that we may consider it as proven that the pressures 
produced by “ water-hammer” are often enormously in excess of 
those familiar to us in the use of steam, and that they have in many 
cases exceeded 1,000 pounds per square inch. It is, then, evident 
that it is not often safe to calculate upon meeting these tremendous 
stresses by weight and thickness of metal, but that the engineer must 
rely principally, if not solely, upon complete and certain drainage of 
the pipe at all times as the only means of safely handling steam in 
long pipes, such, especially, as are now coming into use in the heat- 

ing of cities by steam led through the streets in underground mains. 

he facts here presented have been, to the writer, something of a 
revelation, and have seemed to him to possess unusual interest and 
importance to the engineer using steam under such conditions as are 
here referred to. It is a fact which has long been well known, that 
these suddenly produced pressures are often very great. ‘The writer 
has occasionally, for many years, known of serious and sometimes 
fatal accidents due to this cause; but that these stresses are often as 
great as is here indicated has probably been as little realized by en- 
gineers generally as by him. 


a a ee 
MOULDS FOR CEMENT PIPE. 


86 PUTNAM ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y., July 9, 1883. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs,— Will you be kind enough to inform me where I can 
urchase cast-iron moulds for manufacturing cement sewer-pipe ? 
bannot find any advertisement in your paper that will give the ad- 
dress of any parties making such an article. You will confer a 
great favor by answering the above inquiry. Yours truly, 
JoHN S. VILLAR. 
(We refer this to our readers. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 
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THE SECRETARYSHIP OF THE AMERICAN _INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
Bryant Building, 55 Liberty St., New York, June 11, Lasx3. 
To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs,— Permit me to make use of your farspread and ever- 
hospitable columns to inform the wide-scattered members of the 
Institute that the Trustees, at a meeting held here on the 7th inst., 
were fortunate enough to be able to persuade Mr. George C. Mason, 
Jr., of Newport, and late Secretary of the Rhode Island Chapter, to 
accept the Secretarvship of the Institute pro. tem., during my own 
absence for several months in Europe, a step forced on me by the 
fact that my health has been considerably deteriorated by overwork. 
On this account, though I accepted a trusteeship, [ declined, at the 
Jast convention, a re-election as Secretary, and [ have since held over 
the latter office simply because Mr. William R. Ware, who was 
elected to it, has positively declined to serve. 

Mr. Mason is well known as the author of several able essays on 
subjects which have, within the last few years, interested alike the 
public and the profession, in which he is so active and successful a 
practitioner, and the Institute is to be congratulated as lony as he 
continues to hold the office. But well knowing how much time and 
careful consideration its current and unpaid duties absorb from its in- 
cumbent’s private interests, [ beg your readers to allow me to bespeak 
for him aly such correspondence—and that well-considered and well- 
condensed — as may be essential to the well-being of the profession, 
and the enlargement and success of its recognized organization, the 
Institute. Yours truly, A. J. Buoor. 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tue Fort Duquesxe Biock-nouse. — There are probably a select 
few of the citizens of Pittsburgh who are aware thata location of great 
historic interest exists in that smoke-begrimed city; but it is a fact 
that the majority of the citizens of that town could not find the old Fort 
Duquesne block-house without a guide. Surrounded by all kinds of dilap- 
idated tenements, itself occupied as the domicile of a poor family, the 
fortress for which nations strove and which armies marched and died to 
assault or defend a century and a half ago is as good as buried from 
public view. It is discreditable to the city which originated and grew 
up around these historic walls that the old fort has not been preserved 
and made the chief point of attraction to all patriotic people who visit 
its busy marta. A movement has lately been set on foot to acquire the 
property and create a public park, of which it shall be the chief attrac- 
tion. It isto be hoped the enterprise will be something more than mere- 
ly talked about. The people of Pittsburgh owe it to themselves to res- 
cue this monument of the early occupation of our country from the 
oblivion into which it has fallen. No city on the continent has so proud 
a monument of the heroic days of the republic’s vigorous childhood and 
youth as this. It should be preserved to the latest possible time. 
—Philadelphia Times. 





RaPHAEL’s “ MADONNA DELLA StaFFra.”—St. Petersburg has nar- 
rowly escaped losing the most precious of its art treasures, the celebra- 
ted Madonna della Staffa of Raphael. The picture, which for more 
than three centuries and a half belonged to the Staffa family, was pur- 
chased in 1870 by the xmperor of Russia for £12,400, and was by him 
presented to the late Empress, who at her death bequeathed it to the art 
museum at the Hermitage. The heated air of the gallery in which the 
picture was hung recently split the square pine panel on which Raphael 
painted his masterpiece, and fora time it was feared that the danger 
was irreparable. A certain artist named Sidoroff volunteered at last, 
however, to set matters right. After carefully supporting the face of 
the picture with linen backed by a slab of marble, he laboriously rubbed 
away the panel, first with files and afterward with powdered glass, and 
then succeeded in mounting the thin remaining film on canvas. In the 
course of this delicate operation it was discovered that, instead of the 
book which the Madonna in the picture now holds, there was originally 
& pomegranate, toward which the infant Jesus stretched out his hand 
with childish curiosity. —St. James’s Gazette. 


A Soprmartnge Ornservatory.—The Marseilles correspondent of 
the London News writes: The International Exhibition at Nice is re- 
serving some wonders for the foreigners who may propose to pass a 
portion of the winter of 1883-84 upon the borders of the Mediterranean. 
One of these wonders is a balloon which its inventor, M. Toselli, calls 
“the observatory under the sea.” It is made of steel and bronze, to 
enable it to resist the pressure which the water produces at a depth of 
one hundred and twenty metres. This “ observatory under the sea” 
has a height of eight metres, and is divided into three compartments. 
The upper apartment is reserved for the commander, to enable him to 
direct and to watch the working of the observatory, and to give to the 
passengers the explanations necessary as to the depth of the descent, 
and what they will see in the depths of the sea. The second apart- 
ment, in the centre of the machine, is comfortably furnished for pas- 
sengers to the number of eight, who are placed so that they can see a 
long distance from the vessel or machine. They have under their fect 
a glass which enables them to examine at their ease the bottom of the 
sea, with its fishes, its plants and its rocks. The obscurity being almost 
complete at seventy metres of depth, the observatory will be provided 
with a powerful electric sun, which sheds light toa great distance in 
lighting these depths. The passengers have at their disposal a tele- 
phone, which allows them to converse with their friends who have 
stopped on the steamboat which transports the voyagers to such places 
as are known as the most curious in the neighborhood. They have also 
handy a telegraph machine. Beneath the passengers an apartment is 
reserved for the machine, which is constructed on natural principles, 
that is to say, as the bladder of a fish, becoming heavier or lighter at 
command, so as to enable the machine to sink or rise at the wish of the 
operator. 


Tue Re&ruse or Furnaces For Buitping Purposes. — On the 
utilization of the refuse material from blast furnaces for mortar fur 
building purposes, Mr. W. Mattieu Williams, F. S. A., relates some in- 
teresting experiences. It is far from a new idea to make a conglomerate 
from the slag of a furnace for building purposes, and Mr Williams 
thinks he has heard of its use in finer work, and he concludes from the 
chemical nature of the cinder heaps found around furnaces that their 
composition renders them well suited for many purposes where lime 
mortar is now used. The slag refuse is composed of silicates of lime 
and alumina, interiningled with silicates of iron, manganese, and miag- 
nesia in variable proportions. When the silica is in excess they are 
glassy; when the proportion of lime is greater they are earthy. “hese 
earthy cinders pulverize spontaneously, and are those which, I believe, 
have been used directly for cement; but I should expect the best re 
sult from the glassy cinders (or 6slags” as they are improperly called), 
as these contain sufficient silica to combine actively with the lime of 
mortar, and thereby harden efficiently. While on the subject I may 
mention a little device which Ladopted in building the brickwork set- 
ting for the retorts, premising, however, that I beyanat this work quite 
as a novice, a purely amateur builder. At first I contracted in the 
usual manner with the bricklayer, at so much per cubic foot measured 
all over, I finding all materials, he only doing the work. The work was 
badly done in spite of all my vigilance, and the discharging of three or 
four bricklayers in succession, the fault being that the bricks were not 
laid closely enough, and the thick joints of mortar crumbled when the 
whole structure was heated. At last I found a remedy for this which 
was very simple. Instead of finding all the materials Lonly found the 
bricks, leaving the contracting workman to supply his own mortar, and 
of course paying him accordingly. ‘The diffculty of making each brick 
to rest in fir contact with its neighbor, with no more mortar between 
each than was necessary for filling up inequalities of surface, imuune- 
diately disappeared.— Scientific American. 





Orton or JapE.— A correspondent writes to Nature: “During the 
last ten years much has been written on the origin of the jade objects 
found in America and Europe, no raw materials of the stone having vet 
been discovered outof which the articles could have been manufact- 
ured. Professor H. Fischer, of Freiburg in Baden, therefore brought 
forward the hypothesis, supported by several of his scientific brethren, 
that the jade objects of America had been transported thither froin 
Asia in prehistoric times, when Mongolian tribes settled in the New 
World, and that the intercourse of trade had later acted in the same 
manner. For Europe, where thousands of these objects have been found, 
the Aryans had done this service, when wandering from the very heart of 
Asia to the west, the source of the jade objects of both continents being 
Asia, where deposits of the mineral are known to occur in Siberia, 
Turkestan, and Burmah. Recently Dr. Meyer, of Dresden, has ener- 
getically opposed these views in a large folio work containing many 
plates, and has come forward with the opinion that the jade sources of 
Europe and America yet remain to be discovered. As to America we 
are glad to hear that this much simpler and more reasonable explana- 
tion of the problem has now been verified, the Smithsonian Institution 
of Washington lately having received from Louisiana an immense num- 
ber of objects of jade, among them implements, knives and other arti- 
cles, many having an admirably high finish, and with them a consider- 
able quantity of the stone of which the objects were made. Wedo not 
doubt that similar discoveries may soon be expected in Europe, espe- 
cially in Switzerland, and that we shall succeed in ascertaining the ex- 
act districts where the mineral is to be found.” 


AB CentTRO ap AstrRa.— The directors of the Glasgow City and Dis- 
trict Railway have been again frustrated in their attempts to construct a 
railway under houses without paying compensation. Two cases were 
brought last week before the Court of Session, and it was ayain affirmed 
that the ancient principle is still applicable, and that the owner of 
the surface of a piece of ground has rights to all the strata beneath it, 
What is of more importance, it was laid down by the Lord President that 
the rights were stronger when a house stood onthe surface. According 
to his lordship, as long as land is unbuilt upon, “land is the proper de- 
scription of the property; but when ground is built upon the so/rem on 
which the house rests is never described as land. The owner, therefore, 
becomes the owner of house property instead of landed property ; and 
if he conveys his estate, the manner in which he conveys it is by dis- 
poning the house without the slightest reference to the soil on which 
it stands. There can be no doubt of the application of the general rule 
that the owner of the surface is owner ad centrum ; or in other words, 
the vertical measurement of his property is indefinite— it has no limit. 
Therefore, it seemed to the Lord President to be abundantly clear that 
where the property belonging to the owner was a house, the ground on 
which that house stood was just as much a part of that house as the 
walls or roof of it, and the ground on which it stood was not a few 
inches, or a few feet, or a few yards in depth from the surface, but it 
was the entire underlying strata as far as the imagination could carry 
one. Inthis opinion the other judges concurred, and unless there is some 
new discovery by theirlawyer the railway company in Glasgow will have 
to pay for the site of their line. — Zhe Architect. 





MALaRia IN Itaty.— The Italian Minister of War has just issued a 
discouraging report on the subject of malaria in Italy, with a statistical 
map showing the position of the malarial districts and their relative 
standing as respects the danger of infection. At the present time only 
six of the sixty-nine provinces of the kingdom are free from poisonvus 
exhalations, and upwards of 40,000 soldiers are annually affected ata 
cost to the Government of 82,000,000. Moreover, malaria throws thou- 
sands of workmen out of employment, prevents the cultivation of large 
tracts of land, and is altogether an enormous economic drawback. It 
is worthy of note that with the construction of railways the malaria 
area has increased at an alarming rate, the explanation being that the 
excavations have brought much swainp land to the surface and inter- 
rupted vatural drainage. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
ib preiaer by heat regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, cape- 
gially from the emaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 





[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 

ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtasned 

the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
swenty-five cents.) 


ee DooR-HANGER. — Wilbur F. Berry, Chi- 
cago, I. 

230,354. SHINGLE-MACHINE,—John R. M. Craw- 
ford, Bvoneville, Miss. 

zs0,35e, COMBINKD PLUMB, SQUARE AND LEVEL, 
— William H. Dehney, Kochester, N. Y. 

280,368. KEAMER.—Ciceru RK. CU. French, Provi- 
dence, K. I. 

280,373. FIRE-ESCAPE LADDER.—Justus H. Heath, 
Mott's Corners, N. Y. 

ZsU,374. MOUTH-PIECE FOR SPEAKING-TUBKS. — 
Max Hvidelmeier, Chicago, Ill. 

28),376. AUTOMATIC FIRK-EXTINGUISHER. — Geo. 
W. Horton, Cincinnati, O. 
< DivivEks. — William H. Mitchell, Boston, 

asg. 

zs 398, CARPENTER’S SQUARE. — Edwin Prescott, 
Arlington, Mass. 


240,400, SasH-FASTENER. — William E. Rines, Ar- 
lington, Mags. 

2xU, 407. PILE-DRIVER.—Jesse P. Seawell, Hope, 
Ark. 

20,415. MortTAR-TuB. — John P. Thomas and Dan- 


fel J. ‘homas, ‘urner’s Falls, Mass. 

240,417. WaATER-CLUSKT.— William H. Umpleby, 
Trenton, N. J. 

230,419. SAFETY ATTACHMENT FOR ELEVATORS. 
— Frederick W. Vuerde, Chicago, I). 

280,420, BUKING-TOOL, — Josiah Wade, Halifax, 
County of York, Englaud. 

240,452, DRAWING-APPARATUS.— William S, Wor- 
den, Kearney -Junction, Neb. 

20,434, F BE-ESCAPE LADDER.— Thomas Wyatt 
and Jason F, i,vines, ’rovideuce, R, I. 

Jou, 440, LuUMBEu-UDKIKK.— William S. Bates, Chi- 
cagy, Ll. 

250,445. SASH-HOLDER. — Rusgel B. Callahan, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

280,448, FaUcET.—William Cassin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

280,453. WoOud-TURNING MACHINE, — James D. 
Craig, Detroit, Mich. 

2Bu,497. CRUSSCUT-SAWING MACHINE, — William 
oF Hoherty aod Charles G. Van Sickel, Muskegon, 

ich. 

260,462, LOCK-HINGE. — Adolph Girtner, Jersey 
City, N. J. : 

200,488. COMBINATION Lock. — Henry Leminon, 
Guelph, Ontario, Can. 

260,492, ORNAMENTAL MANTEL, CEILING, KTc. — 
John McCully, Chicago, lll. 

20,AH. WEATHERBOARD GAUGE, — Joseph C. Me- 
Ewen, Lochblooga, Fla. . 


230,497. HANv-saw. — Thomas U. Mekeel, Cold 
Spring, N. Y. 
240,917. Lock, — James Roche, Terryville, Conn. 


250,526. VeENriLATOK. —George Smart, St. Louis, 


oO. 

280,527. FIRE-ESCAPE WITH AN ALARM-ATTACH- 
MENT. — Jas. H. Smiiey, Caroline, N. Y. 

230,538, FiRE-bscaPsée. — Morgan S. Washburn, Bil- 
lings, N. Y. 

280,539. DEVICE FOR ADJUSTING ROSES TO DOURSB. 
— George Watkins, Detruit, Mich. 
aia GREASE-TRAP,. — Silas Wilcox, Portland, 

reg. 

240,581. Door-LATCH.—Samuel L. Coales, New- 
port-Pagnell, England. 

280,594, VENTILATING-APPARATUS.—John Fernie, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

280,595. APPARATUS FOR VENTILATING APART- 
MENTS. — John Fernie, Philadelphia, Pa. 

280,607. Bir-sToCK, — Frank Grant, Chester, Mass. 

260,009, SAsH-CORD QUIDE. — Winfield S. Green- 
ing, Deeatur, Al. 

280,012, KE-ENFORCING PLATE FORSAW-HANDLES, 
— William H. Hankin, dr., and Cornelius Tinney, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

280,643. SASH-HOLDER. — William C. Mathews, 
Shenandoah, lowa. 

280,645. APPAKATUS FOR HOISTING AND CONVEY- 
ING EARTH FROM SEWER-TRENCHES.— Patrick H. 
McCauley, Des Moines, Lowa. 

240,648. WATER-CLOSET VALVE, — Timothy Mce- 
Hugh, Cambridge, Mass. f 

200,053. BIRK-ESCArE.— Myron E. Moore, Wood- 
ford's, Me. 

28),668. STEAM ROCK-DRILL. — Joseph W. V. Raw- 
lins, Houghton, Mich. 

280,670. ELEVATOR. — Frank M. Reynolds and Geo. 
M. Tewksbury, Newark, N. J. 

230,073. WRENCH. —Carl Schinke, St. Louis, Mo, 

230,679. MoORt‘AR AND BULLDING COMPUSITIUON, — 
Joseph A. Shinn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

240,681, RKoOFING. — William C, Smalstig and Wil- 
lian. Massey, Springtield, Mo. 

280,706. Sachi EL — Thomas W. Wood, As- 
bury Park, N. J. 
ee Dooxr-KNoB. — Charles Elveena, Detroit, 

cb, 

280,787. EAVES-TROUGH. — Joshua P. Gould, Ban- 
gor, Ne, 

250,741, 
non, Pa, 

20,756, WINDOW-BEAD FASTENER, — Charles H. 
Myers, Phelps, N. Y. 


FIRE-EscarE. — John Harper, Duncan- 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


WAREHOTSE. —D. E. Conklin, Fsq., isto build a five- 
st'y warehouse on Sharp St., between Lombard and 
German, of brick and iron, with stone and terra- 
cotta tliish, cost $20,000, from designs by Chas. L. 
Carson, architect. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report sixteon 
permits have been granted, the more important of 
which are the following: — 

Jaines I). Hodge, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, es 
Division St., between Dolphin and Hoffinan Sts.; 


aud 4 three-su’'y brick buildings, ws Etting St., be- |. 


tween Dolphin and Hoffinan sts. 

Catherine McDonald, three-st’y brick building, 
ws Duncannon Alley, between Bank St. and East- 
ern Ave. 

Dr. H. F. Hill, three-st’y brick building and brick 
stable in rear, 8 w cor. Schroeder St. aud Edmond- 
son Ave. 

D. Wright, 6 two-st’y brick buildings, s s Fort 
Ave., between Hanover and Race Sts. 


Boston. 


Hovse. — Messrs. Allen & Kenway are the architects 
of a house for Mrs. C. L. Carr, on Beacon St. It is 
of brick and stone, three stories, 26’ x 70’; Messrs. 
L. P. Soule and Leander aren contractors. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Wood. — Lake St., near Ken- 
drick St., Ward 25, for Phineas B. Smith, 2. build- 
ings for storage of ice, 32’ x 100/ each, one-st’y pitch; 
Peter Hutchinson, builder. 

West Fire St., Nos. 325 and 327, Ward 14, for 
Thomas P. Frost, 2 buildings for storage of wagons, 
25’ x 35’ each, one-st’y t; Laming & Drisko, 
builders. 

Chicago. 


BUILDING PERMITS.— Chas. Schumacher, three-st'y 
flate, 367 South Morgan St.; cost, $4,600. 

Grace Episcopal Church, one-st’y church, Girard 
St.; cost, $4,000. 

A. F. Ewing, 6 two-st’y dwells., Thirteenth P1.; 
cost, $12,000; architect, Treat; builder, A. Beiwold. 

J. B. Barry, three-st’y dweil., 237 Park Ave.; cost, 
$7,000; architect, J. J. Flanders; builder, Duffy. 

Geo. F. Whidden, 2 three-st’y flats, 64 and 70 St. 
John’s Pl.; cost, $5,0U0; architect, W. Stripleman; 
builder, W. Hickox. 

Geo. F. Whidden, 2 two-st’y flats, 66 and 68 St. 
Johns P).: cost, $4,000. 

Mra. C. J. Armstrong, two-st’y flats, 306-308 
Honora St.; cost, $16,0°U; architect, J. Ww. Arm- 
strong; builder, kd. Hayden. 

S. Gregsten, three-st’'y and basement front addi- 
tion to fints, 1804 and 1806 Wabash Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

B. & P. Mahon, three-st’y thats, 2716 South Dear- 
born St.; cost, $5,500; architect, J. J. Eagen; build- 
er, 8. Mahon. 

Win. Gorden, two-st'y store and dwell., rear 130 
North Ashland St.; cost, $3,700. 

C. P. & P.d. Sullivan, three-st’y store and flats; 
cost, $4,500. 

John O. Couski, two-st’y and basement flats, 718 
Noble St.; cost, $3,600. 

J. M. Steuben, four-st’y basement store and flats, 
66 West Indiana St.; cost, $%,000; architect, F. 
Thompson; builder, J. Steuben. 

J. Kincade, 2 two-st’y and basement dwells., 504 
and 593 South Halsted St.: cost, $4,100, 

S. F. Orginstall, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,500; 
architect, S. I’. Orginstall; builder, E. T. Gobill. 

‘rhos. Sneda, three-st'y and baseinent store and 
flats, 69) North Ashland Ave.; cost, $6,500; architect, 
J. Koltf; builder, D. Sneda. 

Peter Smith, two-st’'y basement dwell. and store, 
3637 Halsted St.; cost, $4,300. 

Dennis S. Sherman, two-st’y dwell., 48 Sloan St.; 
cost, $4,500; architect, Henry Clay; builder, Kud- 


nik. 

C. H. Blair, 2 two-st’y dwells., 2909 and 2911 Prai- 
rie Ave.; cost, $17,000; architect, E. Bowman; 
builders, Griftiths & Co. 

‘Thos. Dunne, two-st’y dwell., 408 South Morgan 
St.; cost, $3,400. 

Jolin Ryan, two-st’y and basement dwell., 3150 
Indhana Ave.; cost, $5,000. 

Wim. Atkins, 2 two-st’y dwells.; cost, $6,500; archi- 
tect, P. W. Kuehl. 

N. P. Sinith, 2 two-st’y dwells., 3263-3265 Grove- 
land Park. 
ei H. Gault, 4 two-at’y dwells., Congress St.; cost, 

2,000, 

Mrs. L. K. Smith, two-st’y dwell., cor. State and 
Schiller Sts ; cost, $30,000, 

Anton Hottinger, four-st’y flats, 312 and 314 Sedg- 
wick St.; cost, 315,000. 

Win. Schroeder, two-st’y dwell., 699 North Park 
Ave.; cost, $5,' 00. 

G. ‘Thompson, two-st'y dwell., 234 Hubbard St.; 
cost, $3,000. 

Mrs. Wm. Moore, cottage, 452 North Paulina St.; 
cost, $2,000. 

‘Thomas Olson, three-st’y flat, 346 West Erie St.; 
Cost, SLU, 000, 

VU. J. Franchere, three-st’y store and dwell., 24/ x 
BV, 316 B uo Island Ave.; cost, $10,000; architects, 
Burling & Whitehouse; builder, A, Kaiser. 

UC. Le Beau, three-st’y flats, vz’ x 5u/, 12-16 Gold 
St.; cost, $6,000; architect and builder, &. Le Beau. 
J. Cordano, three-st'y flats, 22’ x 50’, 104 Centre 
Ave.; cost, 85,000; architect, N. W. Cussel; builder, 
M. Hutchinson. 

Kich Bros., 5 two-st’y dwells., 50’ x 98%, 1059-1067 
Wilcox Ave.; cost, $15,000; architect, Win. Striple- 
man; builder, R. E. McKay, 

D. Harry Hammer, three-st’y basement stores and 
flats, 50’ x G4’, S71k-3720 State St.; cost, $15,000; 
architect, Wm, Langherst; builder, A. Bumont. 

F. Fleisepmanun, three-st’y dwell., 28/ x 73/, 4&3 
Dearborn St.; cost, $iv,00u; architects, Cudell & 
Blumenthal; builders, Sturm & Kueker. 

J. A. Heath, two-st’y and basement dwell, 25’ x 
50’, : 222 Prairie Ave.; cost, $6,500. 

J. A. Heaths; two-st’y dwell., 24’ x 50’, 3136 Prairle 
AVe.; cust, $7,000. 


Rev. S. Marretti, three-st’y and basement rectory, 
25’ x 50’, 64 Illinois St.; cost, §6,000; architect, C. A. 
Alexunder. 

John Hubka, two-st'y and basement flats, 22’ x 70’, 
79 Wade St.; cost, $4,500, 

Thos. Olson, three-st’y flats, 45’ x 55’, 346 West 
Erie St.; cost, $10,000. 

J. M. Allen, 11 one-st’y cottages, each 20’ x 23’; 
cost, $§,00U; architect and builder, S.J. Hicks. 


Denver, Col. 


BUILDING PERMITS.— In the six months ending June 
30, the Inspector grantea 296 permits for the erec- 
tion of buiidings worth $899,670. 

N. H. Meldrum, two-st’y brick residence, 36/ x 50/; 
cost, $8,500; barn, 2s’ x 30/; cost, $1,500; Grant Ave., 
bet. East Seventeenth and Kast Eighteenth ¢ ts., E. 
P. Brink, architect; Jacob Ott, builder. 

F. D. Spaulding, two-st’y brick and stone basement 
dwell., 44’ x 66’; cost, $1°,000; Gleparm St., bet. 
Lincoln Ave. and Twenty-first St.; EK. F. Fassett, ar- 
chitect; R. P. McDonald and E. J. Noles, builders. 

Dennis Sullivan, two-st’y brick dwell., with base- 
ment, 30/ x 6U/; cost, $12,000; Colfax St., bet. South 
Fourteenth and Evans Sts.; F. E. Edbrook & Co., 
architects; A. F. Rafert, builder. 


Detroit. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Peter Dupont, frame store, 
Seventh St.; cost, $3,800, 
Geo. H. Fowler, brick store, Gratiot Ave.; cost, 


$7,000. 
‘ Wolverine Paper Co., factory, Campan Ave.; cost, 
6,300. 
J. V.Smith & Co., addition to dwell., 136 Howard 
St.; cost, $3,500, 
Gearing & Co,, additions to brick house, 666 Jeffer- 
son Ave.; cost, 33,700. 
aoe Central Station, Third St.; cost, $165,- 


W.G. Vinton & Co., art loan building, Congress 
St.; cost, $14,000. 

R. Bolton & Co., double brick house, Lafayette 
Ave.; cost. $3,800. 

Duest Bros., addition to Eagle Iron Works, Con- 
gress St.; cost, $2,400. 

C. Hubbard, frame house, Piquette Ave.; cost, 
$2,400. 

Macon, Ga. 


WAREHOUSES. — English, Huguenin & Co., cotton 
warehouse and compress, cor. of Seventh and Pup- 
lar Sts.; A. Blair, architect. 

U. M. Gunn, cotton warehouse, on Fourth St., be- 
tween Cherry and Poplar Sts.; cost, $9,000; D. B. 
Woodruff, architect. 

HovseE.—- M. J. Hatcher, brick and stone house on 
Georgia Ave.; Parkins & Bruce, architects. 

STORES. — Willingham & Co., block of four stores on 
Second St; cost, $3,500 each; P. E. Deunis, dr., 
architect. 

CuurcH. Baptist Church, at head of Poplar St.; 
cost, between $15,000 and $20,000, being built by 
day labor; D. B. Woodruff, architect. 


New York. 


BACHELOR APARTMENT-HOvSE, —It is proposed to 
erect a building on Forty-third St., in the fall, for 
bachelors; Mr. C. W. Clinton is preparing the plans. 

STORES. —A seven-st’y store, 50’ x 115’, is to be built 
of brick, on the n e cor. of Forty-ninth St. and 
Third Ave., by Mr. Peter A. Cassidy, to cost about 

0 


$80,000, 

A five-st’y store is to be built of brick, with stone 
finish, 20’ x 50’, at No. 113 West Broadway, for Mr. 
G. Berndt, from designs of Mr. J. Hoffmann, to 
cost about $20,010. 

TeNEMENTS.— Several cheap tenement-houses are 
being designed, and thie class of building forms the 
greater portion of work projected at the present 
time. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — One Hundred and Twenty fifth 
St., 235/e Sixth Ave., 5 four-st’y flats and stores, tin 
roofs; cost, wtal, £100,000; owner, John A. Hardy, 
Sing Sing, N. Y.; architects. Cleverdon & Putzel. 

Sizty-aeventh St., n B, 20-7 w Eleventh Ave.,* four- 
st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $10, du; 
owner, Gcorge Kuhm; architect, George J. Carey. 

Kighty-ninth St., 88, 100’ w Third aAve., four-st’y 
brick and stone flat, tin roof; cost, $28,000; owner, 
Chas. E. Rhinelander, 158 East Kightcenth St.; 
architect, Geo. B. Post; builders, Peter Tostevin's 
Sons and Peter Leenan. 

Eiqhty-ninth St., 8 #,129' 10 w Third Ave.. four- 
at’y brick and stone flat, tin roof: cost, $14,000; own- 
er, architect and builders, s#me as last. 

Water St., No. 249, four-st’y brick store, tin roof; 
cost, $15,306; owner, John H. Jones, 137 Adelphi 
St., Brooklyn; arebitect and builder, W.A. Vander- 
hoof. 

One Hundred and Thirty-second St., n 8, 225’ e 

Fighth Ave., 2 three-st’y brownstone frout dwells, 

tin roofs; cost, each, $10,000; owner, Robert lind. 

sey, 2325 First Ave.: architect, J. H. Valentizue; 
builder, Jon Hutchison. 

One Hundred and Thirty-second St., ns, 253'e 
Eighth Ave., 4 three-at'y brownstone front dwells., 
tin roofs: cost, $11,000; owner, architect and builder, 
same ar last. 

East Twelfth St., No. 20, fivest’y brick and atone 
flat, tin roof; cost, $40,000; owner, Thos. B. ‘Tappan, 
348 East One Hundred and Twentieth St.: architect, 
J. Wightman; builders, J.& W. C. Spears. 

South St.. Nos, 378 to 381, two-st’y brick factory, 
flat roof; cost, $9.0°0; owners, Herring & Co., 251 
Broadway; architect, Andrew Craig; builders, 
Drwunimond & Jones. 

Pearl St., No. 480, six-at’y brick store, tin roof; 
cost, $15,000; owner and architect, Thos, R. Jack- 
gon, 61 Broadway. 

Madison Ave., 8 w cor. One Hundred and Twenty- 
seventh St., 5 four-sty brownstone front dwells., 
tin roofa; cost, each, $18,000; owner, Franklin A. 
Thurston, 62 East One Hundred and Thirty-third 
St.; architect, G. Robinson, Jr. 

Third Ave., w a, 504 n One Hundred and Eighth 
St., 2 five-st’y brick flats, tin roofs; cust, each, 
$20,000; owner, Kichard Connor, Astoria, L. 1.; 
architect, G. Robinson, Jr. 
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One Hundred and Thirty-fourth St., ns, 2786 Wil- 
lis Ave., 2 four-st’y brownstone front tenements, tin 
roofs; cost, each, $10,500; owner, Hans Heinrich 
Schramm, 65 Third Ave.; architect, Adolph 
Pfeitfer. 

Third Ave., © 8, 60’ 44/7 8 Ninety-third St., five-st’y 
brick flat, tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, Wm. Forn- 
achild, #24 Kast One Hundred and Fourteenth St; 
architect, Geo. Fernschild. 

Pier 36, North River, wood and {fron freight-shed 
and offices; cost, $40,000; lessee, Inman Steamship 
Co., Limited, 31 cslhanaa tebe architects, Chas. Mc- 
Donald and A. Namur; builder, Chas. R. Hedden. 

Fifty-seventh St., 88, 100’ w Second Ave., 2 two-st’y 
brick factorics and show-reoms, gravel roofs; cost, 
total, $10,000; owner, Adolph Klaber, 165 Kast Six- 
ty-first St.; architect, Henry Fernbach; builders, 

iL. Murtha and A. E. Fountain. 

East One Hundred and Fifth St., No. 317, four-st’y 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $8,700; owner, Chris- 
tine Heinsohn, 54 Hewes St., Brooklyn; architect, 
and builder, Henry Holl wedel. 

Second Ave., n w cor. One Hundred and Fourth 
St.. 4 four-st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, 
total, $55,000; owner, David Stevenson, 521 Tenth 
Ave.; architects, ‘hom & Wilson; builder, Robt. 
ere Hundred and Seventeenth St.,n w cor. Lex- 
ington Ave., four-st’y brick tenement and store, tin 
roof; cost, $10,000; owner and builder, Jno. W. 
Warner, One Hundred and Sixth St., cor. Fifth 
Ave.; architect, Wim. Graul. 

One Hundred and Seventeenth St., n 8, 20° w Lex- 
ington Ave., four-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; 
cost, $8,000; owner, builder and architect, same as 
aa oP Hundred and Seventeenth St., n 8, 39 w Lex- 
ington Ave., four-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$11,000; owner, builder and architect, same as last. 

St. Nicholas Pl.,e8,75/n One Hundred and Fif- 
tleth St., 2 three-st’y stone and fraine dwells., slate 
roofs; cost, total, $22,000; owner, James Monteith, 
St. Nicholas Ave., cor. One Hundred and Fifty- 
fourth St.; arcbitect, Wm. M. Grinnell; builders, 
Wm. Cowen and Jas. Pettit. 


Philadelphia. 


ILDING PERMITS. — Passyunk Ave., 8 © cor. Rope 
ag saree Road, two-st’y dwe 1., 25’ x 35"; Thos. Gru- 


Wilder St., w of Nineteenth St., 5 two-st’y 
dwells., 15’ x 4%; M. B. Stackhouse, owner. 
Westminster Ave., w of Forty-second St.,5 two-st’y 
dwells., 14x 3; J. R. Pyle, contractor. 
Filbert St., w of Eighth St., five-st’y store, 607 x 


eee St., cor. Terrace St., 4 two-st’y dwells., 16’ x 

32’, and three-st’y dwell. and store, 22/ x 34’; A. 
benstein, owner. 

yaSorth Sizth St., No. 40, four-st’y brick building, 

18’ x 45’; Morris & Wickersham. : 

Paul St., n of Orthodox St., two-st’y dwell., 16 x 

‘- Chas. E. Deal, contractor. 

Ber ton Ace., n of Adams St., two-st’y store 
and dwell., 177 x 60’; Jos. Miller, contractor, 

Dillwyn St., No. 350, two-st’y machine-shop, 20’ x 
70’; Joseph Blochlinger, contractor. 

Lancaster Are., Cor. Westminster Ave., three-st’y 
store and dwell., 20’x 48’; Geo. Kehoe, owner, 

Sixty-fifth St., cor. Hamilton St., two-st’y dwell., 
30’ x 33: Rev. J. G. Brown, rector, 

School Lane, betwoen Pulaski Ave. and Township 
Line, two-st'y dwell., 24/ x 48’; Geo. Hearst, con- 
tractor. 

Hick St., between —— and Dickinson Sts., 38 two- 
st’v dwells., 14/ x 3x’; also, Fifteenth St, 8 of Dick- 
inson St., 6 three-st’y dwolls., 14’ x 50/; also, on 
Dickinson St., w of Fifteenth St., 8 three-st’y 
dwells.; also, Hick St., 8 of Dickinson, 6 two-st’y 
dwells., 14’ x 38’; W. R. Matchett, owner. 

Jefferson St.. cor. Manrion Ave., three-st’y dwell., 

‘x 4k’: Geo. Stanley, owner. 

» Haines St., opposite Cedar Lane, three-st’y dwell., 
18’ x 347, J. J. Schuler, contractor. 

Kensington Are., Nos, 2544 and 2546, 2 three-st’y 
stores and dwells., 20/ x 58’ and 22’ x 58’, W. Kane, 
owner. . 

Colona St., e of Twelfth St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 16’ 
x 42’; John Klebe. ; 

Richmond St., No. 313, three-st'y brick building, 

sx 60’; C.G. Harris, contractor. 

Y aiieaee St., between Second and Hancock Sts.. 2 
four-st'y factory-buildiugs, 46’ x 56’ and 60’ x 76’; 

. A. Ebert, owner. 
on ifth St., W s,n of Cambria St., 2 two-et’y dwells., 
18’ x 42’; FE. ©. Sheppard, contractor. 

North Bk St. ae 

'oH. M. Martin, contractor. ; 
ST Mutson St., 8 8, woof Mansion Ave., three-st’y 
dwell., 18’ x 487; Mellvain & Cunningham. 

York Read, es, between Green Lane and Branch- 
town, two-st’y dwell., 14’ x 30/, D. J. Mott, owner. 

Filbert St., No. 3426, two-st’y dwell., 15’ x 45; 

_C.& A. R. Meflvain, owners, : 

Eig Lane, © 8,8 of Reed St., 6two-st'y dwells., 
16" x 20’; Robt. McFarland, owner, 

Thirty-serenth St., cor. Elm St., 7 three-st’y 
dwells., 15’ x 45/; Wm, J. Shedwick & Bros., owners. 

4rrot St.. 8 e cor. Franklin St., three-st’y dwell.,, 

ys 34; Jno. C. Haines, contractor. 

Dudley St., 38, between Seventh and Fighth Sts., 
6 two-st'y dwells., 14’ x 2x’; also, Eighth St., 8 © cor. 
Mercy St., 3 two-st'y dwells., one with store; 167 x 
4u/;, J.C. Db. Smith, owner. 


St. Louis. 


Wm. Moore, frame dwell.; cost, $7,000; Joseph E. 


ruitt, contractor. 
eer W. T. Sherman, brick dwell.; cost, $2,500; 


Cameron, aievak tencinent; cost, $3,200; A. Delta, 
Within hath eas em am 

R. W. Golson, i abate eee Jolnson, 
Seco Cleans a brick dwell.: cost, $5,000; 
Juhu H. Frye, architect and contractor. 


No. 958, three-st'y dwell., 187 x | 


Nicholas Ast, brick dwell.; cost, $3,665; Schilling, 
architect; Hermann & Schumacher, contractors. 

Clara E. Martin, brick dwell.; cost, §2,s00; J. E. 
Twitt, architect and contractor. 

Win. Schvenlan, brick dwell.; cost, $15,000; Pau- 
las & Weidemiuller, contractors. 

Louis Haeyger, brick dwell.; cost, $3,200; F. W. 
Dette, architect; Johu Boebler, contractor. 

Win. Marshal, brick dwell.; cost, $3,700; Twitt, 
architect and contractor. 

Wm. Rubland, brick tenement; cost, $12,000; 
Berk, architect; Hacseler & Jewis, contractors, 

Geo. Millinger, brick tenement; cost, $3,075; 
Hammer & Publ, contractors. 

Ada V. Churchill, brick dwell.; cost, $5,000; C. B. 
Clarke, architect. 

Isaac H. Walker, brick stores; cost, $10,000; W. 
M. Walker, architect. 

J. J. Carroll, brick dwell.; cost, $2,500; Brad- 
shaw, contractor. 

Mrs. Lucy M. Brown, brick dwell.; cost, $11,000; 
E. Mortiiner, architect; J. V. Majors, contractor. 

German School Association, brick school; eost, 
$9,000; C. E. May, architect; C. L. Salomon, con- 
tractor. 

M. H. Earle, brick dwell.; cost, $5,000; Earle, 
architect and contractor. 

T. S. Paterson, brick dwell.; cost, $2,500; Pater- 
son, architect and contractor. 

Dr. John Green, brick office; cost, $4,000; Thomas 
tounge. architect; Milburn & Rich, contractors. 

T. Toensfeldt, brick schoul; cost, $6,500; Gosse- 
ling, architect; Henry Hagan, contractor. 

Peter Wertz, brick dwell.; cost, $2,700; Wertz, 
arcbitect and contractor. 

Dr. H. Nagel, brick dwell.; cost, $6,800; Raeder, 
architect; S. F. Hotfinann, contractor. 

Johanna Carpenter, brick dwell.; cost, $10,200; 
Goesse, architect; Goesse & Remmers, contractors. 

Caspar Stolle, brick warehouse; cost, $8,000; 
Berke, architect; Stolle, contractor. 

D. McCarthy, tenements; cost, $3,500; B. Carley 
architect and contractor. 

J. Dollis, tenements; cost, $5,600; Koenig, archi- 
tect; J. Weis, contractor. 

J. & J. Francis, tenement; cost, $4,000; S. V. 
Clark, architect and contractor. 

T. McCormack, store and rooms; cost, $7,500; 
Meagher, architect; J. Waters, contractor. 

W. Brown, dwell.; cost, $3,600; Eisemann, archi- 
tect; J. D. Fitzgibbon, contractor. 

J.J. O’Brien, dwell.; cost, $6,000; S. H. Hoffmann, 
architect and contractor. 

W. M. Hall, dwell.; cost, $3,200. 

F. Megher, dwell.; cost, $6,500, C. Chapman, con- 


ractor. 
J. H. Dellehay, tenements; cost, $3,750; C. L. Auf- 

derheide, architect and contractor. 

H. Dierker, store and dwell.; cost, $3,300; A. Wie- 
den, architect and contractor. 

J.J. Tilfort, store and dwell.; cost, 85,000; W. C. 
Soares architect; F. W. Letfhagen, contractor. 

J. P. Gleeson, dwell.; cost, $4,500; J. A. Conlon, 
architect and contractor. 

J. H. Maurice, dwell.; cost, $8,000; J. H. Maurice, 
architect and contractor, 

J. H. Maurice, dwell.; cost, $8,000; J. H. Maurice, 
architect and contractor. 

B. Rust, teneinents; cost, $5,000; H. Ellermann, 
architect and contractor. 

C. Stephens, dwell.; cost, $4,300; Helm Bros., 
architects; H. Ellermann, contractor. 

D. Evans & Bro., dwell.; cost, §3,000; Mortimer, 
architect; D. Evans & Bro., contractors. 

M. McGrath, dwell.; cost, $3,000; Furlong, archi- 
tect; M. McGrath, contractor. 


Toledo. 


OFFICK-BUILDING. — Five stories and basement, St. 
Clair St.; cost, about $60,000; Measrs. Carrington & 
Cummings, owners; N. B. Bacon, architect; K. Ma- 
lone, builder. 

STrores. — Brick business building, four stories and 
basement, St. Clair St., cor. Jefferson St.; cost, 
about 821,600; Estate of KE. Walbridge, owners; 
N. B. Bacon, architect; E. Malone, builder. 

Housgs. — I'wo-st’y frame dwell., Nineteenth St., for 
Mr. Dorr; cost, about $3,500; E. O. Fallis, architect; 
M. A. Stegenga, builder. 

Two-st'y frame residence and stable, Jefferson 
St.; cost, about $5,500; Mrs. A. M. C. Barnes, 
owner; N. B. Bacon, architect; Jnu. W. Lee, builder. 

Two blocks, comprising four frame dwells., two 
stories, Jefferson St., near ‘Twenty-first St.; A. B. 
Waite, owner; Jno. Kerruish, builder. 

‘T'wo-st’y frame residence, Ashland Ave.; cost, 
about $4,000; Rev, Mr. Toensineir, owner; N. B, 
Bacon, architect. 

Two-at'y frame residence, Lincoln St.; cost, about 
$2,6'0; C. L. Smith, owner; N. B. Bacon, architect. 
SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL BUILDING, — Brick and stone, 
three stories, Adams St., cor. Ontario St.; Gibbs & 

Stine, architects. Corner-stone laid July 4, 1&&3. ° 

CLuBHousk, = Additions to Draconian Club Build- 
ing, Superior St.; cost, about $2,500; N. B. Bacon, 
architect; Jno. Kerruish, builder, 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. — ‘I'wo ward school-buildings, brick, 
two stories; cost, about $:5,000; Gibba & Stine, 
architects; A. Bentley and Dawson & Anderson, 
builders. 


t 


Washington. 


STABLE. — The Union Transfor Co. is about to build 
a stable froin plans by Wilson & Brothers, archi- 
tects, Philadelphia. 

BUILDING PERMirs. — Three-st’'y brick dwell. on 
Connecticut Ave., bet. M and N Sts., for C. E. 
Hawley; cost, $12,0:0; Gray & Page, architects; W. 
J. Kenendine, builder. 

Three-st’y brick and stone dwell.,in county, for 
E. Berliner; cost, $10,000; C. A. Didden, architect. 

Three-st’y brick dwell. on ‘Twentieth St., bet. M 
and N Sts., for F. J. Lippetts; cost, $4,000; Gray & 
Page, architects, W. J. Kenendine, builder. 

Five two-st’y brick dwells. on Corcoran St., bet. 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Sts., n w, for D. A. Win- 
son; cost, $15,000; Chas. Cole, architect. 

Three-st’y brick safe deposit building on Pennsyl- 





vania Ave., bet. Ninth and Tenth Sts., nan w, for 
Washington Safe Deposit Co.; oost, $50,000. 

Three-st’y brick dwell. on Jefferson St., for Mrs. 
E. W. Lippett; cost, $7,000; Gray & Page, architects; 
Bright, Humphrey & Co., builders. 

Two eerie: brick dwells. on Connecticut Avre., 
bet. H and I Sts.,n w, for C. Edmonston, agent; 
cost, $14,000. 

Three-st’y brick dwell. on Connecticut Ave., near 
N St., o w, for D. L. Yulee; cost, $40,000; C. H. 
Reed, Jr., architect. 

Two-st'y frame dwell. inthe county, for S. W. 
Saxton; cost, $4,100. 

Four-st’y brick dwell. on B St., near First St., 
nw, for J. F. Farnsworth, oost, $9,500; J. Germai- 
ler, architect. 

Three-st'y brick dwell. on Sixteenth St., near 
Scott Circle, for J. A. Cormody; cost, $6,000; W. 
M. Poindexter, architect. 

Two three-st’y brick stores on Ninth St., bet. D 
and E Sts.,n w, for Ed. Temple; cost, $17,000; Wm. 
Price, builder. 

Three-st’y brick dwell. on M. St., bet. Tenth and 
Eleventh Sts., n w, for M. L. Boarman; cost, $6,3u0; 
Win. Price, builder. 

Four-st'y brick dwell. cor. Nineteenth and G Stz., 
to be known as the ‘“‘ Lenthal Home ;”’ cost, $:2), (mu: 
W. M. Poindexter, architect; RK. L. Parry, builder. 

Four-st’y brick dwell. on Connecticut Ave., bet. 
M and N Sts., n w, for David King; cost, $2,000; 
R. I. Fleming, builder. 

Four-st’y brick dwell. on N St., bet. Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Sts.,n w, for Mrs. C. V. Engtish; 
cost, $6,000; C. A. Didden, architect; G@. W. Kae, 
builder. 

Two-st’y brick store and dwell. cor. Eleventh and 
B Sts., n 6; cost, $4,600; S. J. King, builder. 


General Notes. 


ACKLEY, Io.— F. D. Hyde, architect, Dubuque, [o., is 

preparing the plans for a one-st’y frame schvvl 

uilding, 26’ x 42’, for the primary department, to 
cost about $1,500. 

ATHOL, Mass.—George H. Cooke is soon to build two 
houses on the corner of School and High Sts. ‘The 
building interests in town are very extensive this 
spring, among the corscore being Calvin Miller, 
yrctne Bishop, Orin Lamb, Frederick Cheney, C. 
W. Woodward, O. F. Amsdems, and W. W. Fish. 

ATTLEKORY’, MASS. —Ground has been broken for 
the new Catholic church, 5’ x 9)”, 

AUBURN, kK. 1.—A Free Baptist church {is building 

ere, 

BABYLON, L. I.— Wm. H. Beers, architect, of New 
York, is building a house for J. M. Bergen, Esq., of 
Brooklyn; cost, $12,000. 

BAY SHORE, L. =A large stable to cost about $6,- 
000, is to be built for Mr. B. Phelps, from designs af 
Mr. C. C. Buck, of New York. 

BELCHERTOWN, Maas. —D. P. Clapp and K. L. Clapp 
are making additions and alterations to their 
houses, at a cost of about $15,000. 

A hotel for a Jot on Main St., at the southern end 
of the park, to contain sixty rooins, and to cust 
$50,000; H, F. Kilburn, architect, New York. 

BELLuws FALLS, VT.—The Selectmen are author- 
rity to build a tgwn-house, to cost, with site, 

2,500. 

BisMARCK, DAK. TER. — The competition for plans 
for the penitentiary closed May 3u. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN, — E. Parmly, two-st’y frame 
dwell., Park Ave.; cost, $12,000; W. R. Briggs, arehi- 


tect. 

The Methodists at Washington Park, E. D., are 
erecting a brick church from plans by L. B. Valk, 
New York; Rutherford & Spargo, builders. 

The excavations for the Bridgeport Hospital have 
been commenced on Old Mill ill, $100,000 is now 
at command for the work; Lambert & Bunnell, 
architects. 

Dr, Warner and E. C. Bassick are building twen- 
ty-tive workmen's cottages, from plans by H. <A. 
Lambert, architect. 

C. Hawley, 9 houses of frame, in blocks, on La- 
fayette St.; cost, $2,000 each; A. A. Skaats, archi- 
tect. 

G. E. Hobbs, a pair of frame houses on Seeley St.; 
cost, $7,000; G. E. Potter, architect. 

M. A. Daly, two houses on Railroad Ave.; cost, 
$5,009; Palliser, Palliser & Co., architects. 

BROCKTON, Mass.— The Herbert & Rapp Elaatie 
Fabric Company will put up three one-st’y build- 
ings, each 44/ x 160’. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.—Stone house for Dr. W. C. Powell; 
Wilson Brothers & Co., architects, Philadelphia. 

BuFFa.o, N. Y.—Jd.C. Kingston is erecting a tive- 
st’y brick last factory, 70’ x 100’. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp.— Christ P. EK. Church, stone, 74’ x 
88’ &” style, Gothic, seating capacity 500; cost, 
$15,000, exclusive of pews, etc.; Chas. E. Cassell, 
architect, Baltimore. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—Alterations to North Baptist Church; 
Wilson Bros. & Co., architects, Philadelphia. 

CANANDAIGUA, N. Y.— A large brick house for J. A. 
McKechnie, Esq.; house to cost $40,000; facade of 
cut stone, terra-cotta and brick; Jas. G. Cutler, ar- 
chitect, Kochester; Hugh Kiug, contractor. 

CLEARFIELD, Pa.—D. W. McCurdy, two-st’y brick 
house, cost, $5,000. 

DETRoIT, MicH.— A large brick dwelling-house for 
Mr. B. B. Mitchell, cor. Delaware and Woodward 
Aves.; to cost, $10,000; brick barn for the abowe to 
cost $3,000; Jas. G. Cutler, architect, Rochester, N. 
Y.; G. L. Thomas, contractor. 

DUBUQUE, lo.— Thos. Kyan, Esq., is to build a three- 
at'y brick building, 32’ x 75’, for stores and flats, on 
Iowa St., near City Hall; cost, $8,000. 

The Paint Works Co. has begun a three-st’y brick 
building, 30” x 100’, at corner of Jackson and Tenth 
Sts., for mill and warehouse; cost, about $6,000. 

James Howie, Esq., will begin a block of six three- 
st’y brick houses, on Seventeenth St., near Locust 
St., ag soon as the plans are ready; cost, about $15,- 
Ov: 


0. 
F. D. Hyde, architect, furnishes plans for the 
above work. 
ELYRIA, O.— Frame dwell. for L. McLean; cost, $6,- 
oud; F. H. Norton, architect, Cleveland, re) 
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) | Lge investigation at Washington drags along, the accusing 
* party being apparently waiting for something to turn up 
in the shape of a plausible pretext for a new charge. The 
committee of investigation evidently regards evidence founded 
upon newspaper reports of pretended interviews with discon- 
tented persons with about the same favor that it would receive 
from other fair-minded persons, and there is little probability 
that any action will be taken reflecting upon the integrity of 
the present Supervising Architect. At the same time it has 
become sufficiently evident that the building affairs of the 
United States, unlike a manufacturing business, cannot be ad- 
vantageously or economically carried on by a vast central 
bureau. Even leaving out of the question the artistic consid- 
eration, the mere administration of the expenditure upon a 
costly building requires, to secure strict economy, a personal 
attention to little details on the part of its designer, the place 
of which cannot be supplied by the care of a deputy, however 
competent. It is said that twenty thousand letters are sent 
out every year from the office of the Government Architect. 
Obviously, no one man can keep in his mind the particulars of 
80 vast a business as this correspondence implies ; and yet, as 
every architect knows, without such minute familiarity with 
work in progress, opportunities for saving in extras, and econo- 
mies of various kinds, which often amount to a considerable 
percentage on the total cost of a building, must be lst. We 
do not agree with those who think that the Government ought 
to sacrifice the public money merely for the sake of employing 
private architects; but now that the experiment of economiz- 
ing in the public expenditure by dispensing with the usual pro- 
fessional assistance in the construction of Government build- 
ings has been fairly tried, we should like to kuow if the result 
has proved this system to be greatly superior to the old one, 
still tollowed in other portions of the civilized world, of openly 
entrusting the design and supervision of public buildings to 
those who show themselves most capable of carrying them out 
with credit to themselves and their country. 


SOMEWHAT remarkable meeting was held in New 
A York two weeks ago, under the name of the First National 

Convention of Master Plumbers, which was composed of 
delegates from nearly all parts of the United States, and 
probably represented pretty fairly the whole plumbing trade. 
The proceedings of the Convention, therefore, must be re- 
garded as illustrating the habitual thoughts and opinions of 
plumbers, and we are obliged to say that our respect for the 
trade has not been increased by the exhibition. The very first 
task of the Convention, after the nomination of officers, was to 
make a totally uncalled-for assault upon the members of a pro- 
fession to which the business of plumbing owes, perhaps, most of 
its present prosperity, by means of a document, read and 
‘spread upon the minutes of the Convention,” in which “the 
old-time, steady and conservative plumber ” was compared, 
much to his advantage, with the “new excrescence on the body 
politic,”"known as the sanitary engineer. ‘The rage against 
these “ excrescences,” who are called in other portions of the 
official document “ magniloquent braggarts,” “-book-taught ex- 
perts,” and “‘ newspaper scientists,” seems to have been excited 











by the fact that “the unlucky plumber is relegated to the 
humble position of the mere fitter-up of whatever fantastic 
ideas or notions have been evolved from the brain of the sani- 
tary expert;” and the ‘emphatic condemnation ”’ of the Conven- 
tion was expressed against “ this abuse.” 


FE have no desire to malign the plumbers, for whom, as a 
class, no one can have a greater regard than ourselves, 
but it ought not to be necessary to point out that such 

attacks upon professional sanitarians, some of the best of whom, 
indeed, are, or have been, themselves plumbers, only discredit 
those who make them. Why was it, we should like to ask, 
that in thirty years of the practice of house-drainage by the 
“steady and conservative ” plumbers, the art steadily degener- 
ated, so that in nearly every respect the best plumbing of the 
year 1870, let us say, was inferior to that of 1840? Why was 
it, again, that about thirteen years ago a movement began 
which has already revolutionized the art, and has made the 
plumbing work of the day as much superior to that of forty 
years ago as that was to the foul tinkering of the last 
decade? How does the Master Plumbers’ Convention account 
for the fact that the beginning of this modern reform, the most 
important movement of the present generation, was contem- 
poraneous with the appearance among professional men of 
certain individuals who came to be known afterwards as “ sani- 
tarians,” or sanitary engineers? Or for the other fact, that 
most of the best improvements in drainage appliances have 
been made either at the suggestion or in accordance with the 
direction of “ book-taught experts,” and have forced their way 
into use against the stolid resistance of nearly the whole plumb- 
ing trade, by the unceasing efforts of the “ magniloquent brag- 
yarts,” directed, not to the hopeless task of arguing with® 
‘practical skill and experience,” but to the little less difficult 
enterprise of ‘ pandering to the popular prejudice ” in favor of 
clean and wholesome living ? 


y HE fever for living in apartment-houses has not yet affected 
the whole community of New York, and two or three gen- 
tlemen have lately made some endeavor to counteract it 

by undertaking to build small houses in such a locality, and of 
such plan and external appearance, that people of education 
and taste can not only endure to live in them, but may, not- 
withstanding their small size and unpretentious character, even 
take pride and pleasure in occupying them. Until within a few 
years, as every one knows, a man with a family and an income 
of less than seven or eight dollars a day was obliged, if he de- 
sired to live in New York, either to board, or to hire a floor in 
some house plauued without reference to such use, cramming 
his children and himself into the rooms as best he could. If 
he attained a somewhat improved financial position, and aspired 
to a house of his own, he was obliged to choose among rows of 
hideous habitations, varying in design only between helpless 
shabbiness and tawdry vulgarity. The fashion of apartment- 
houses brought a certain relief from this, and it became possi- 
ble for a man, by codperation with others, to secure a home in 
a part of a building designed with some appreciation of health- 
fulness, character and interest. The other alternative, of aban- 
doning acheap and ugly dwelling for an equally cheap but 
beautitul one, bas only recently been presented to the modest 
houscholder, but the result has been most encouraging, and we 
may hope that the fashion will spread rapidly. So far as pri- 
vate houses are concerned, New York is architecturally perhaps 
the most uninteresting city in the world. It is quite time that 
this should be changed, and there is reason to suppose that if 
the example is once set, the demand for picturesqueness and 
expression in domestic building will soon make itself strongly 
and widely felt. 


N interesting experiment in education is in progress in New 
Hi York, where a Workingman’s School, intended, not for 
grown persons, but for children who expect to gain their 
living by manual labor, is now in successful operation. ‘The 
children are received into the infant department of the school 
at a very early age, and trained under the kindergarten sys- 
tem, graduating from this department into a little workshop, 
where each pupil is furnished with a ruler and triangle, and set 
at work to draw an elevation of a house, from a model placed 
in view of the class. After drawing the square, surmounted 
by a triangle, which represents the gable end of the house, the 
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pupils are given pieces of moist clay, on which they lay out the 
same figures, by means of rule and try-square, and cut them to 
the form with wooden tools. As the children advance in age 
and capacity, they are allowed to use drawing-boards, I-squares, 
scales and compasses, reproducing as solids the forms which 
they draw on paper, by modelling them in clay or pasteboard. 
The clay, which is shaped by the hand, or with wooden tools, 
is exclusively used by the young children, who could not safely 
be trusted with sharp steel, but saws and chisels are added af- 
terwards. Simultaneously with these manual exercises are 
given lessons in reading and writing, arithmetic and geography. 
With true charity, the little ones, instead of being abandoned 
to themselves during the summer vacation, have, in each of the 
two years since the school was established, been taken to spend 
two weeks on a farm in the country, where they are shown how 
to interest themselves in natural objects, and gain at once men- 
tal, moral and physical vigor for their next year’s work. The 
influence of such school training as this upon the susceptible 
bodies and minds of young children must be of incalculable 
value, and it is only to be regretted that its advantayes should 
be confined to so few, only one hundred and fifty being as yet 
provided for. We wish that every one who has money to spare, 
and the disposition to do some good with it, would study by 
actual observation the influence upon the character of the 
young of the depressing air, the foul sights and smells, the vi- 
cious associations, and the capricious discipline of the homes In 
which two-thirds of the next generation of New Yorkers are 
now being brought up, and compare these with the bright, sweet 
atmosphere of a good school for little children, with its gentle 
but steady control, wholesome surroundings, and varied but 
pleasant industry. If the benevolent community could once be 
brought to realize the dependence, tor the formation ot habits 
and modes of thought which will last them through life, of 
young children upon the external circumstances and influences 
which surround them, we should soon see all these little ones 
made the objects of the most anxious solicitude, kept through 
school-hours as protracted as possible under the best of care, 
and watched over even at home by special guardians ; refreshed 
with pure country air at regular intervals, and attended in sick- 
ness by tender and skilful nurses. Such charity as this would 
he indeed worth its cost; and if each of the next half-dozen 
persons who think of endowing colleges to teach a thousand 
rich young men to read Greek will devote his funds instead to 
the maintenance of schools for giving ten times that number of 
little children a good start on the way of health and happiness, 
he will find the latter form of benevolence the less expensive 
of the two, and its rewards greater. 


HE present year is to be marked by the commencement of 
work on two statues, which promise to be of considerable 
importance, — that of President Garfield, by J. Q. A. 

Ward, and of General Burnside, by Launt Thompson. It. is 
some time since the latter artist has been called upon for any 
ambitious public work, and, indeed, the present commission 
promises to give him the best opportunity he has had for win- 
ning that permanent fame which even the highest degree of 
refined skill, devoted to private work, seldom gains for a sculp- 
tor. As it happens, Mr. Thompson is now engaged upon an- 
other statue, that of Admiral Dupont, which will in Wash- 
ington, like the Burnside statue in Providence, have tlie bene- 
fit of being seen by a much larger number of persons than 
most of his previous work. Mr. Ward’s commission comes, 
we believe, at the same time with that for the statue of Wash- 
ington to be erected upon thesteps of the Sub-Treasury in Wall 
Street. If that project is really to be carricd through, Mr. 
Ward may congratulate himself upon having ai once two op- 
portunities such as fall to few sculptors more than half-a-dozen 
times in their lives. 


LE GENIE CIVIL coutaius a description of the Suez 

Canal, by an engineer familiar with the work, which gives 
some interesting particulars of the management of the canal, 
and the present condition of the construction. It need hardly 
be said that the vast trench, cut in fine and shifting sand. needs 
constant dredging, while the banks are continually falling in 
at different points, and need revetment and repairs. The most 
common source of injury to the banks is the agitation of the 
water caused by the “swell” which follows the movement of 
large vessels through it. The width of the main channel of 
the canal being only about one hundred and fifty feet, the 


passage of a steamer of three or four thousand tons measure- 
ment displaces an immense volume of water, which closes in 
again behind it in the form of a wave of considerable height, 
and capable, as engineers know well, of exerting a very serious 
effect upon the margin, even of acanal in hard ground. To 
this cause of erosion is to be added the violent abrasion of 
vessels, which are frequently driven against the shore by bad 
steering or unfavorable winds, in spite of the greatest care. 
To guard against all these, the sides of the canal are now 
being rapidly revetted with stone blocks Jaid in mortar, which, 
so far as the work is completed, effectually prevent further de- 
cay. A certain amount of sand, however, blows into the canal 
from the surrounding desert, filling it up in some places at the 
rate of three or four inches a year, and although the banks are 
so shaped as to intercept much of the deposit, enough reaches 
the water to make it necessary to dredge it out occasionally. 
Attempts have been made to establish some sort of vegetation 
by the sides of the canal, both for giving firmness to the banks 
by their interlacing roots, and as a barrier against the dust- 
clouds, but the cost of bringing the fresh water necessary in 
that rainless climate for keeping any kind of plant alive, is so 
great that little progress has been made. 


are system of regulating the transit of vessels through the 
Canal is the result of long experience and close observa- 
tion. In order to avoid collisions, all movement of ships 
during the night is forbidden, except in cases of great necessity, 
and then only upon the condition that the commander of the ship 
shall sign a contract absolving the Canal Company from all re- 
sponsibility for accidents. The speed of vessels is restricted to 
a maximum of six and one-half miles per hour, and at Suez, 
where strong currents are caused in the canal by the tides of 
the Red Sea, entrance is permitted only at suitable hours. 
Once in the canal, the vessel steers between two lines of buoys, 
about five hundred feet apart, and indicating a deep-water 
channel one hundred and thirty feet wide. A telegraph runs 
along the bank, aud at each turn-out station is a signal pole, 
from which each pilot learns whether he must anchor and wait 
for a vessel coming in the opposite direction, or may advance to 
the next station. In the former case the pilot steers to the 
side allotted to those going in the same direction us himself, 
and sends boats ashore with hawsers, which, by the aid of the 
company’s employés on the bank, are secured to great posts 
set in the sand. The turn-out basin is wide enough for three 
rows of the largest ships, so that a suflicient passage is left for 
those having the right of way between the others moored at 
each side. In order to admit of ready landing from boats at 
any point, the whole length of the canal is bordered on each 
side by a strip of shallow water from twenty to one hundred 
feet wide, according to the character of the ground, which has 
a bank in the form of a shelving beach, up which boats are 
easily drawn. The number of craft now passing through the 
canal is so great that the turn-outs are often occupied by ten or 
fifteen ships at a time, waiting their turn to proceed, and the 
time required for making the entire transit of a little more than 
one hundred miles has increased from the fifteen or sixteen 
hours needed at tirst, when the way was generally clear, to three, 
four, and even five days. It is rather remarkable that, aside 
from the injury which they cause to the banks, the largest 
steamers pass most sately and easily through the canal; their 
great length helping to keep them steadily pointed in the 
proper direction, while smaller vessels are blown or swung 
around, and come in contact with the banks. 


HE subject of the new Suez Canal seems to cause a good 
deal of agitation both in England and France. The Eng- 
lish Government, with what would appear to be a judicious 

regard to the circumstances of the case, recently entered into 
an agreement with M. de Lesseps, under which the latter, or 
rather, the company which he represents, undertook to con- 
struct a new canal, parallel with the first; and in return for 
this the English Government promised to make the Canal Com- 
pany a loan of some forty millions of dollars, for fifty years, at 
three and one-half per cent interest, and also to exert its in- 
fluence in obtaining a new concession of land from the Viceroy 
of Egypt. Unfortunately, the constitution of the English 
Government is such as to tempt politicians into rather unreason- 
able conduct about such matters, and the agreement has been 
violently denounced by all those who had no hand in making 
it, and may perhaps be abandoned altogether. 
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WATER-CLOSETS.! — XV. 
HE Gale Closet.— Among other closets manufactured by A. G. 


Myers, of New York, which belong to this class and ty pe, is one 
oset con- 


invented by M. F. Gale, in 1880. The peculiarity in this ¢ 
sists in the arrangements for the overflow, and for washing the 





Fig. 152. The Gale Closet. Fig. 153. 
Section and top view of Plunger-Chamber. 


a, Plunger-chamber. 6, Plunger. 
e, Float governing su ply-vaive. J, Supply-valve. g, Sprinkler for 
h, Lever connecting float and supply-valve. washing plunger-chamber. 

i, Small jets of water. 
plunger-chamber. The overflow is through an upright pipe, while 
the float which governs the supply is in the form of a cylindrical 
cup slightly enlarged, and closed at one end, and it is placed with 
its open end downward over the overflow-pipe. In this manner a 
water-trap is formed between the slangerehan bee and the soil-pipe. 
The float is connected with the supply-valve by a crooked lever, 
while its chamber is sepa- | 
rated from the _plunger- 
compartment by means of a 
perforated partition. The 
overflow is again wr by 
dipping into a small box of 
water, before it enters the 
soil-pipe. The plunger- 
chamber has a small pipe 
connected with the supply- 
pipe encircling it, around the 
circumference of which are 
a row of small holes, through 
which small jets of water are 
thrown over different parts 
of the plunger-chamber. In 
this manner it is proposed to 
keep this part of the closet 
clean. he bowl of this 


c, Overflow. d, Float-chamber. 





Fig. 154. — Section. — Myers’s ai Cnina Closet. 


a, Bowl. 0b, Trap. c, Plunger. d, Overflow. 

e, Vent-pipe coupling. ue Flushing-rim. 

h, Plunger-chamber. t, Holes for letting 
hi into plunger-chamber. ik, Supply- 
pipe. 


closet is porcelain, while the iron parts are all enamelled and are 


connected with the bowl by means of set-screws. 

Myers’s “All China” Closet.— The same firm manufactured a 
solid plunger-closet invented in 
1881. “ This closet has an inde- 
pendent overflow, a solid plunger, 
and a flushing-rim with patent 
jagged points, causing the water 
to form a cataract.... There 
is also an encircling chamber ” 
around the plunger-compartment, 
which would throw jets of water 
in all directions, crossing each 
other, probably washing a chamber 
of this kind as effectually as any 
contrivance of the kind could. 
The overflow does not enter the 
soil-pipe, but is intended either 
to empty into the safe, or it may 
be carried through the wall, and 





Fig. 155. 
Flushing-Rim, All China Closet. 


a, Bowl.  b, Flushing-rim on bow). 
C; euabig-< rcle for plunger-cham- 
r 


d, Plunger. Plunger- 2 
compartment. . A Supp y. empty on the outside of the house. 
9, Connection between the twoflush- ‘The trap has a brass coupling in- 
g-rims. 


: serted at its crown, to which a 
vent-pipe may be soldered. An opening for a vent-pipe should at 
the least be twoinchesin diameter. The same closet is supplied with 
a simple offset instead of a trap. 

Myers also manufactures the “Egg Oval” Closet; the peculi- 
arity of which consists in the shape of the outlet from the bowl. 
This outlet in cross section is egg-shaped. 

Moore's Closet.— A solid-plunger closet was invented in 1881, by 
C. H. Moore, of se ilsdel tas, Penn. This closet is made in one 
piece of earthenware, and the novelty consists in the float being 
80 arranged that when the water falls to a certain point in the 
bowl and plunger-chamber, the closet ia flushed from the tank. The 


1Continned from page 15, No. 394, 







float in falling, pulls down the long arm of a lever that is bulted to 
it. The short arm of this lever is connected with a long upright 
rod, and the head of this 
rod projects up into the 
tank, where it forms a 
valve which governs the 
supply to thecloset. The 
necessity for an overflow 
in this closet is obviated 
by an enlargement of the 
arm of the plunger; this 
enlargement being too 
A to pass through the 
oat, the plunger would 
be necessarily lifted from 





YWthe : 


Fig. 156.— Moore's Plunger-Cioset. 


oahu when the water g Bowl. , Plunger-chamber. —_¢, Float. 

i in 4d, Lever. , Flus -rim. e, Plunger. 
ae o— above a certain ver S Finan ee ice with re 

Milne and Gaut’s Closet.—In 1880, letters patent were issued 

to Milne and Gaut, of San Francisco, for a solid-plunger closet. 

This closet has plunger and 

float chambers, just large 


enough for the plunger and 
float to move up and down in 
them, and they are connected 
with each other only by small 
openings. The overflow in 
this closet rises from the top 
of the float-chamber, just below 
the top of the bowl, and enters 
the offset before it joins the 
soil-pipe. Although the com- 

artments, as in the Ingleton 

loset (Fig. 147), are simply 
large enough for the purpose 
they are intended to serve, still 
the small conduits connecting 
them would make the scouring 
and cleaning received from the 
water passing through it even 
less effectual than if everything were contained in one large com- 
partment. 

Budde’s Closet.— A plunger-closet was invented in this country, 
in 1882, by J. Budde. The 
arrangement of the mechan- 
ical valvein the overflow is 
the new feature of this closet. 
The overflow is through a 
tube attached to, and par- 
allel with the plunger-cham- 
ber. At the bottom of the 
overflow there is a ball-valve; 
this ball is connected by a 
rod with a hinged float, that 
covers the top of the plunger- 
chamber; when the water 
rises to the top of this cham- 
ber, it fills the overflow, raises 
the valve by means of the 
float, and passes into the soil- 





Fige 157. — Milne & Gaut's Closet. 


a, Bowl. b, Plunger-chamber. 

¢, Slanget: é, ped governing the Pole 
y-valve. upply-valve. er- 
ow. L Fiushing-rim. fr 





Fig, 158.— Budde’s Closet. 


pipe. Neilson, 1878; Gil- 4 Bowl. b, Plunger-chamber. 
christ, 1874; Keyser, 1876; c, Bel rele ncrersey: y dod met 

° e, Float for overflow. , Supply-pipe. 
Moellmann, 1882, invented h, Supply-valve. i, Oriae 


slight and unimportant im- 
provements either in the form and position of the overflow or supply- 
valve, in connection with which each used a plain solid plunger. 

E. S. Hutchinson’s Closet has the plug in the same compartment 
that forms the bowl, in this respect being similar toclosets that were 
in use more than one hundred years ago. 

DEDUCTIONS. 

It will have been noticed by those who have read the foregoing 
descriptions, that the mechanical faults and the sanitary objections 
to the plunger-closet are almost identical to those mentioned in con- 
nection with valve-closets. The utility of the plunger in a closet of 
this class depends upon its taking a water-tight seat. All the use- 
ful plunger-closets have a rubber flange or ring around the bottom 
of the plunger, and this form of plunger is generally effective, as 
long as the vulcanized rubber retains its elasticity; when it gets 
hard the plumber must be called in to put on a new one. 

This form of closet is liable at any time to lose the water in the 
bowl and plunger-chamber, by foreign matter lodging between the 
plunger and its seat; so it is never safe to have a closet of this kind 
connected to the soil-pipe without a trap; although the patentees 
usually claim it as one of the advantages of their closet, that it does 
not need a trap between it and the soil-pipe. The plunger takes and 
retains its seat by the action of gravity, and for this reason it is more 
simple, and a better mechanical device than the valve; requiring 
no fevers: weights, or cranks to operate it, or keep it in position. 

It is necessary for a plunger to be heavy, so it can take and keep 
its seat propery: this weight is often a decided inconvenience and 
objection where the closet is to be constantly used by delicate women 
and small children. 
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Taking a sanitary view of the subject, the greater number of the 
different patterns of plunger-closets should be considered inferior to 
the valve-closets, the plunger-chamber being — as with a few excep- 
tions it is — larger than the receiver of a valve-closet, and containing 
the plunger, float, lever, and frequently the supply-valve, upon the dif- 
ferent surfaces of which filthy matter is liable to collect and decay- 

Mr. E. S. Philbrick says of closets belonging to this class, ‘ The 
construction of these (supply) valves is various, and their action is 
not always reliable, which has at times caused considerable annoy- 
ance. If these valves can be made more certain in their action, 
and the float-chamber made more accessible for frequent cleaning, 
the apparatus can be made a very satisfactory one; but it needs 
careful treatment and good care.’’! 

The supply-valves not being reliable, closets of this class must 
have overflows. 

Where the plunger is hollow, the overflow is carried off through 
the plunger, but where the plunger is solid, a separate conduit has 
to be provided : and where this is trapped by a water-seal, the water 
is liable to be drawn from the trap by siphon action, whenever the 
closet is used. To prevent this siphon action, a vent must be 
coupled to the closet, somewhere between the seat of the plunger 
and the point where the closet is connected with the soil-pipe. 

If the closet is connected with the soil-pipe without the interven- 
tion of a siphon-trap, the breaking of the seal in the overflow would 
put the occupants of the house in direct communication with the 
soil-pipe, as the covers to the plunger-chamber are not intended to 
have their joints air-tight, except in one or two instances. In 
selecting a closet of this class, care should be taken to get one witha 
pier pcoemoer at least enamelled, while a bow! and plunger-cham- 

r in one piece of earthenware is the best. The mechanism should 
be simple, the plunger-chamber small, and with a top or cover that 
can be easily removed. 

The closet should be supplied with water from a cistern or tank, 
and should be admitted to the bow] through a flushing-rim. There 
should be a branch-supply for washing the plunger-compartment 
and plunger, adinitted through a ring or sprinkler. 

A hollow plunger simplifies the question of the overtlow. It is 
necessary for the plunger to have a vulcanized-rubber ring or flange 
around its bottom. 

The closet must have a siphon-trap under it, with a coupling 
or hub at its crown, to which a pipe may be soldered, or into which 
a pipe may be caulked; the vent must not be less than two inches 
in diameter. 
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—how it was a place of importance in the Middle Ages and in Re- 
naissance days, but one which, from the lack of good building materials, 
had not held a high architectural rank; how, when Bavaria was 
raised to a kingdom at the beginning of this century, and a 
fresh wave of interest in artistic things was rising in Germany, its 
rulers sought to enlarge and adorn it, and how they worked over it 
with lavish expenditure and vast enthusiasm, and with the aid of 
what was unquestionably the best German talent of the time. But 
no one who has not seen it can realize how utterly they failed to 
make it a beautiful or imposing, or even a canfortabledocking town. 
Their hope was to give the world examples of how buildings of all 
sorts should be erected; but the result is that a stay in Munich, and 
an examination of its structures is the most forcible possible object- 
lesson in the art of how not to build a city. Were all their love and 
labor lost, then? Did nothing result from it but an ugly, pretentious 
city, standing as a warning to future princes that art cannot be “en- 
couraged ” unless it has a vital and fertile root of its own to grow 
from? I think not. Their architectural work itself was in vain, 
but not their precept and their example. If they did not create 
good works they at least impressed upon the German mind, at a 
period when such a lesson was peculiarly necessary, the fact that to 
aspire to artistic creation was a worthy aim for a nation, and to foster 
earnest aspiration and effort a worthy task for a nation’s chief. To- 
day we respect their will if not their deed, and we acknowledge 
that very much of the interest taken in art to-day in Germany, and 
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many of its best results are due to the munificent patronage and the 
unmistakable love of Maximilian and Ludwig, of Bavaria. 

Maximilian the First, the contemporary of the great Napoleon, 
was the first to move toward the would-be improvement of his capi- 
tal. Karl Fischer was his chief architect, and worked, as might be 
expected, in the current French style of the time. No man ever 
had a finer opportunity, for, as Boisserée wrote to Goethe, there isa 
whole quarter of the town which may justly be called the “‘ Fischer 
Quarter.”” He built the Karolinen Platz, and the Karlstrasse, the 
hospital, and the theatre — the last named very French in feeling. 
with great detached columns, a massive gable, and pilasters and 
lunettes ad libitum. 

After Maximilian came Ludwig, and after Fischer, Klenze. In 
1825, when Ludwig came to the throne, taste was working back 
from French to classic models, and Klenze built chiefly in what 
seemed to him a pure Grecian style. He built the Glyptothek (1816- 
1827); the Walhalla, at Donaustauf, some miles from the city, a 
Doric peripteral temple destined as a pantheon for the heroes of 
Germany (and a queer lot they are, by the way, whose monuments 
have been enshrined within its walls) ; the Rulimeshalle in a suburb of 
the town (in front of it being the huve statue of Bavaria), which is the 
pantheon of Bavaria proper, and is a horseshoe-shaped Ionic build- 
ing, flanked by a “temple ” at either end; and the Propylea between 
the Glyptothek and the Exhibition Building, whereon is recorded in 
sculpture the union of Bavaria and Greece at the accession of Otto 
the First — a union destined to be as short-lived as has been the aid- 
miration of this monument. Then in the “ Roman-Renaissance ” 
style he erected the “Old Pinakothek; ” in the Grecian, the “« New 
Pinakothek,” finished in 1853; in the ‘“ Florentine-Renaissance,” 
the new palace, and in the “ Byzantine-Italian,” the chapel of All 
Saints. It is safe to say that he came no nearer the spirit of his 
model in one case than in another, and that all his essays are equally 
cold, formal, uninteresting and depressing. Ludwig’s idea was to 
place in his capital examples of all the great building styles to serve 
as lessons for the public, and as encouraging models for the archi- 
tects of the future. But all that the student could gain from them 
to-day would be the impression that no nan in any age or country 
had ever built anything beautiful, and that the architect of the future 
inust needs go on producing works rivalling each other only in 
dreary inanition and ugliness. Good materials are hard to get in 
Munich, and these many structures are merely stuccoed and painted 
in imitation of styles originally conceived in stone. To-day the 
colors are faded, the plaster is cracking and peeling, and a general 
air of undignified, sulky shabbiness pervades these buildings, which 
are not fifty years old — which were unbeautiful when new, and are 
unsanctified in their so premature decrepitude. 

After Klenze, or rather as a somewhat later contemporary, came 
Gartner, contributing still more to the architectural medley and 
dreariness. He was the friend and fellow-worker of the band of 
German painters and sculptors who lived tovether at first in Rome, 
who were so deeply admired in their day, but whose only interest 
now is of an historical and not an artistic sort-—whom we examine 
and respect for the same reasons that we respect their royal patrons 
— because they loved so well, if not very wisely, the crafts they 
practised, and because they drew public attention to the worth and 
dignity of art, and gave it an impulse which has profited later genera- 
tions more than one might think did one look at their works alone, 
and not know how or when they were produced — after a period 
of such apathetic deadness, and in the teeth of such utter indifference, 
such Philistine ignorance on the part of their countrymen. These 
men—Cornelius, Overbeck, Schadow, Veit, Koch, Fuhring, and the 
rest—were, like the architects I have named, inspired with the ut- 
most enthusiasm, learned, cultivated, industrious, devoted almost 
beyond compare; but they were not artists born, and their works 
all put together have less intrinsic value for the artist or art-lover of 
to-day than a single hasty sketch by one who had the true spark of 
divinity—yes, though this one were ignorant, lazy, careless, as have 
been so many of the guild. 

Gartner built what is perhaps the most depressing structure in all 
this depressing mass of costly, ambitious and unsuccessful works — 
the great open loggia, which was an imitation of the Lanzi loggia, in 
Florence — an imitation which wonld make one laugh if it did not 
make one weep, and which to this day contains but two of the many 
statues which were intended to commemorate the great Bavarian 
dead. Gartner marks another stage of local taste—after the French 
had come the classic fashion, and now he threw his weight in the 
scale against classic tendencies and in favor of the art of the Middle 
Ages. Here of course he was at one with the painters and sculptors 
who were his friends, and who brought about the romantic reaction 
in Germany. The Ludwig’s Kirche is his most important work —a 
vreat uninteresting church which aimed at reproducing the style of 
the Italian Romanesque, but which has not a particle of its effect or 
pe in either plan or detail. The likeness is further lessened by 
the fact that he made the apse square-ended to give room for a huge 
fresco by Cornelius. But enough of these mechanical, uninteresting, 
uninstructive buildings—for works of architecture tley are hardly to 
be called. 

The painters of the time do not, as I have said, afford us much 
more pleasure. Cornelius was the greatest, but looking at the im- 
mense fresco in the Ludwig’s Kirche it is hard to realize that this 
was the man whom his contemporaries looked upon as a god in art, 
and whom a famous German art-critic, Hermann Grimm, can even 
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to-day laud as a second Michael Angelo. He was a perfect draughts- 
man, it is true, learned, conscientious, and correct to a hair’s 
breadth ; and he had great ideas, but being ideas of a literary, intel- 
lectual, philosophical rather than a pictorial, artistic sort, they 
hampered rather than helped his art. We need a commentary in 
words to grasp all his intentions, and even then his painted work 
does not reveal what he must have felt. In composition he was 
learnedly mechanical, without a particle of spontaneity or grace of 
anv sort. In color he was without a ray of genius. One cannot re- 
gret with Grimm that the cartoons for the Berlin Campo Santo were 
never executed in color, for, as now shown in that city, they are far 
preferable to these completed color-works in Munich. 

The “New Pinakothek” — the adjective does not apply to the 
building, but to its contents, which are modern pictures — is full of 
the works of his fellow-laborers. A more dreary collection could 
hardly be imagined, and it would be interesting to know how many art- 
lovers passing through Munich, or dwelling therein have ever entered 
its doors a second time. Very few pees have been bought in 
recent years, and the current Munich School is ropresented but 
one or two examples. After seeing the first room, with Piloty’s 
Death of Wallenstein and his immense Triumph of Germanicus 
(superbly painted, but a scene or a panorama rather than a picture 
proper), one finds nothing on the walls but the dry and tedious relics 
of the generation I have noted. An immense respect fills one’s 
mind as one gazes—respect for those who could have loved art so 
passionately and so truly during long and earnest lives, when art 
must have appeared to them — their own art at least — so formal, so 
dead, and so mechanical. I suppose it did not so appear, but when 
one recollects that the greatest painters of past days were their 
adoration, and that they compared themselves conscientiously with 
these, one can hardly understand a state of blindness that would 
hide the defects of their own productions. They were good draughts- 
men and that is all. Their color is harsh, and crude, and savorless ; 
their handling hard, dull, monotonous, painstaking and over-clabor- 
ate; of tone they have no notion; in composition only the precepts 
of formality have guided them; in life, in character, in expression, 
their pictures are totally deficient. One becomes more and more 
depressed in passing from room to room. If the pictures were only 
worse the pilgrimage would be more lively, but it is impossible to 
laugh. The correctness of the drawing, the learning and sincerity 
displayed, lift them out of the domain of the ludicrous without 
bringing them into the domain of the artistic. If only they were not 
so painfully correct and careful, then there would be some interest 
in the thought that perhaps under other circumstances they might 
have done somewhat better; but evidently every man knew all he 
could ever learn, and did his very best. They are not painters, that 
is all; but that is enough to make one wish, on leaving the building, 
that one might never see a picture of any sort again in life. And 
even when this mood passes over, one registers a vow that should 


. fate prescribe a future residence in Munich, yea, though of a dozen 


ears, one’s feet would never again cross the threshold of the New 

inakothek. The only works of any interest it contains, beyond the two 
Pilotys already mentioned, are Rottman’s Greek landscapes, and these 
are valuable less for artistic than for topographical reasons. They 
are carefully chosen and painted scenes, which give one a really 
vital idea of the most famous sites in Greece — minus the local at- 
musphere and color—and so are not unworth attention and recollec- 
tion. One other work excites interest, however, chiefly because one 
is so surprised to find it here —a little landscape by our own Wash- 
ington Allston. I wish I could say it stood out with any prominence 
from the dull average of its similar surroundings. 

Maximilian II, who came after Ludwig, did not keep in the old 
path of architectural imitation but took a novel turn — aiming not to 
copy any one style exactly, but to form a new one from the combined 
elements of the old. As was said at the time, ‘“‘ he wished to secure the 
solidity, the picturesqueness and the aspiration of the Gothic, with 
the charming decorative forms of Renaissance, and even of Rococo 
days.” In the Maximilian Strasse, now the chief street of the 
town, his architects had full swing. When one looks at the details 
of its tedious elevations one finds that though the effect is of great 
monotony scarcely two houses are alike; all sorts of queer forms, 
combinations and amalgamations having been tried, with, it is safe 
to say, not a single successful outcome. At this time was also built 
the “‘ Maximilianeum,” a great classic building crudely colored, which 
stands on high ground across the end of the street, between it and 
the “English Garden.” And it is not very long since there was 
completed on this street the National Museum, which (however one 
may delight in the beauty and variety of its contents) is none the 
less distressing in the unbeautiful variety of the forms which have 
been applied to its would-be decoration. Latest of all the bnild- 
ings of Munich is the new Rath-Haus, in which the sad idea of 
amalgamation was abandoned, and the architect went back to the 
careful copying of a single style. It is certainly the most satisfactor 
of modern Munich edifices—a careful, scholarly, and not inbeauttul 
if rather cold essay in late Gothic forms. Here we see again what 
I have already noted as the characteristic of all the best decorative 
work done in Germany to-day — slavish adherence to precedent in 
the minutest as wellasthe most important features. Every detail of 
the ornamentation, every ehair and table, and bit of iron-work, even 
the very towels which hung on the racks in the dressing-rooms, and 
the pitchers and mugs beside them, were proudly pointed out as 
being exact duplicates of objects executed in the given century, and 


now enshrined in the museum of the city. Only in the glass win- 
dows was there an attempt at original designing. These showed 
rather interesting groups personifying the various activities over 
which the city fathers wath and were quite good in color. 

There are, of course, earlier relics in Munich than those of which 
I have thus far spoken —but none of prime artistic importance. 
Chief among them is the Marienkirche —an immense late Gothic 
church, begun in 1468 on the site of an earlier building. It is of 
brick throughout, and is not wanting in great dignity of feeling, 
due to its proportions and not to any worth or charm of detail. The 
very sparsely-applied ornamentation is worked in sandstone, but it 
does not relieve the exterior from ap appearance of coldness and 
baldness. Inside, however, things are much better. The brick pil- 
lars are enormous in size, and rise straight to the roof, branching 
without capitals into the vaulting, thus forming one of the Hallen- 
kirchen, with nave and aisles of equal height, of which I have already 
spoken as so beloved of later German architects. I have never seen 
the type displayed in such ge proportions as here, and the effect 
is certainly most imposing. The windows rising to the roof are of 
enormous size, and the wide aisles continuing around the choir give 
great breadth and dignity to the plan. The custodian does not fail 
to take the visitor to a certain spot near the western door, where a 
footprint is carved in the pavement. One notes with something more 
than mere curiosity that from this particular point of view the huge 
columns hide every window from sight. The impression as of a 
vast expanse full of towering shafts, lighted from one sees not 
whence, is not without its charm. 

The Old Palace, built in the seventeenth century, would be an in- 
teresting example of the time were there more of stone and less of 
plaster about it, and the interior of the small theatre is said to be 
one of the most elaborate and charming examples extant of Rococo 
decoration. It was closed for the summer, however, and I was un- 
able to compare it with its contemporary sister at Bayreuth. 

The surroundings and situation of Munich are as unattractive as 
its architectural effect. It stands ina flat, almost treeless plain, 
and though the Isar runs through it, “rolling rapidly,” a flood of 
foamy water of the most beautiful light-green color, it does little to 
enliven the scene. The English Garden, as the park is called, is 
very pretty, but lies so low that it is damp and rather depressing. 
The Ruhmeshalle, of which I have already spoken, with the huge 
statue of Bavaria in front of it, was placed out of town with the 
idea that the best quarter of the city would spread in its direction, 
but such has not been the case. The drive to it takes one through 
second-rate suburbs, and it has the air of looking into the back-yard | 
of the city. As for the “ Bavaria” itself, and all the other countless 
works with which Schwannthaler filled the city, what shall I say ? 
They may be scholarly, they are certainly not artistic. This colossal 
figure, which dwarfs the building behind it in the most unfortunate 
manner, is huge without being grand, heavy in pose, ugly in drapery, 
lifeless, altogether wanting in every cis de quality. One seeks 
in vain, either far or near, for a point of view whence it composes 
well or comes in an agreeable outline against the sky. Each new 
view shows it as more hopelessly awkward than before. It is the 
very incarnation of the studious, earnest, but inartistic quality 
which pervades every work of the period to which it belongs, and 
Schwannthaler’s smaller works are not much better. He turns up 
at evéry corner, and in every public building — with the result that 
one grows to feel one could accept the rest of Munich if only 
Schwannthaler had never been born. There is nothing grotesque, 
nothing stupid, nothing silly about his work,—only those most tiresome 
and discouraging things in art— learned mediocrity, inartistic con- 
scientiousness. One is almost driven to exclaim after a few days’ 
acquaintance with these Munich painters, sculptors, and builders of 
two generations past, that learning and conscientiousness are the 
worst foes to art ;—better the wildest extravagance, better the naivest 
blundering, better the most childishly unsuccessful if spontaneous 
daring. M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 


THuxpERsTorMs. — Thunderstorms have for the last four years been 
the subject of careful observation both in Bavaria and Wurtemberg, 
where the dangers which result from them, and still more from hail 
showers, make the farmer take a keen interest in the weather. The 
number of weather stations being found insufficient, the Meteorological 
Office proposed that people in all districts should undertake to send in 
regular reports immediately after each storm. For this purpose post- 
cards were issued, on which the exact time of firet thunder and light- 
ning observed ; wind direction before, during, and after the storm; rain 
and hail period, and further observations were to be stated. The ap- 
peal was most readily responded to, and there are at present two hun- 
dred and seventy-nine regular observers, who have been found quite re- 
liable in despatching their cards, which pass free of charge. The 
statistics thus gained show that thunderstorms principally arise in lo- 
calities which favor local differences of temperature, so that certain 
places may be considered their breeding grounds. They affect most 
intensely the ridges between two local centres of barometric depression, 
and move in long, narrow fields, different points of which, even if far 
apart, being visited at exactly the same time. The storms proceed in 
a direction vertical to the front of the field, independently of local 
winds. By far the greater number take place between 2 and 4 p.m., 
and again between 1 and 8 a.m. It is somewhat strange that during the 
year 1882 both these maxima were delayed by about an hour. In one case 
sheet lightning was perceived at a distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles. This system of observation was first introduced in Bavsria, but 
soon adopted by Wurtemberg. — Engineering. . . 
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THE DRAINAGE OF THE VALLEY OF MEXICO. 


NGINEERING 
NEWS thus 
epitomizes a very in- 
teresting paper on 
the drainage of the 
Valley of Mexico, 
read by Sefior Fran- 
cesco. de Garay, 
C. E., before the 
American Society 
of Civil Engineers, 
in October last. 
The paper was pub- 
lished in full in the 
) Proceedings of that 

Society : — 

The drainage of this valley of 1,800 square miles in area is a difh- 
cult subject to deal with. It is a basin receiving the water of 2,500 
square miles of mountain and valley surrounding it, and prevented by 
natural barriers from discharging these waters into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, through the Mocteruma River. At present the table-land of the 
valley is mostly occupied by different lakes, the principal and lowest 
of all being Lake Texcoco, with an area of ten to twenty square 
leagues. As these lakes have no outlet, the waters of the most of 
them are saturated with the natural salts of the soil. 

When the Aztecs or native Mexicans became masters of the land 
and founded the city of Mexico, the chief problem presented to them 
for solution was the prevention of the periodical inundations from the 
lakes. About one hundred years before the Conquest, under the 
reign of Montezuma Ilhuicamoira, the great dike of Mexico was 
built by his nephew, the King of Texcoco, who, while famed in his- 
tory as a wise legislator and a poet, should also be remembered as a 
daring and successful engineer. 

This structure was eight miles long, and built of rubble crowned 
with masonry. It ran north and south, and divided the lake into two 
great parts; the eastern half took the name of Lake Texcoco, and 
the western half was called the Lake of Mexico. By this dyke the 
fresh water from the southern lakes of Chalco and Xochimilco were 
confined to the Lake of Mexico, and washed the shore of the city of 
Mexico, separated from the salt waters of the Texcoco, and the city 
was saved from the danger of inundation from the River Cuantitlan, 
the chief cause of ioutile: 

The Spaniards, under Cortez and his successors, not realizing the 
true value of the great engineering work, suffered it to fall into decay, 
through the agency of man and the slow work of nature. They 
denuded the hills of their forests, to rebuild the capital and other 
cities, and to deprive the natives of a refuge. ‘The rains washed the 
soil into the lakes, and gradually raised their level to such a degree 
that they again flooded the city of Mexico. To guard against this 
later evil, new dikes were run in all directions and the surface of the 
valley soon converted into pools of stagnant waters, regardless of the 
public health. In 1580 a general survey was made of the valley, with 
the view of opening a direct outlet for the water, but no actual work 
was accomplished. In 1605, under the pressure of new calamities, 
Enrico Martinez, cosmographer, mathematician and printer, came to 
the rescue of the threatened city, and proposed to get rid of the 
waters of the lakes by means of a tunnel passing through the hills to 
the north of Mexico. This tunnel was more than six miles long, ten 
feet wide, and ran through a formation of hard-pan, with strata of 
sand and marl; it was finished in the short space of cleven months, 
in 1608. <A temporary lining of timber was at first put in it, after- 
ward replaced by masonry. Soon after its completion it became 
obstructed from some unknown cause, the upper lakes were filled, and 
the city of Mexico once again totally flooded, and remained so for 
four years, during all of ah time the unfortunate engineer was con- 
fined in a prison. After the floods had subsided it was determined to 
replace the tunnel by an open cut, a most unwise and unfortunate de- 
cision, as events proved. The same Enrico Martinez was ordered to 
execute this monstrous work, and died after thirty-five years’ labor. 
For one hundred and fifty years this great cut of Nochistongo was the 
main occupation of the people of Mexico, and was at last finished ; its 
greatest depth is 200 feet. Millions of money were expended, and 
from one hundred thousand to two hundred thousand Indians per- 
ished in the undertaking. 

This work, begun in 1608, was never properly finished, and to this 
day requires constant care and labor to keep it even in tolerable ser- 
vice. Rapid changes are taking place in the valley of Mexico, partly 
due to the direct action of nature, partly due to the agency of man, 
and the city of Mexico is yet per ically visited by disastrous inun- 
dations. As illustrating the changes that have taken place within 
the city, an Indian pavement made of cement, with a polished surface, 
was lately discovered twenty feet below the present ruins of the con- 
vent of Satito Domingo, showing a constant rising of the surface by 
sedimentary deposit. ‘This pavement must have been laid centuries 
before the Spanish Conquest; the sand employed in its construction 
is no longer found in the streams of the valley. A large quantity of 

umice-stone was also used in its composition. Cortez found Lake 
Texcoco an important body of water forty or fifty feet deep, and, to 
assist in capturing the city of Mexico, he constructed four brigan- 
tines on the water of this lake from materia] saved from his ships 
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when he burned them in the Gulf. These same vessels were again 
taken to pieces and, reconstructed, were launched on the waters of 
the Pacific, at Sihuatanejo, to continue the exploration of the south 
coast. Lake Texcoco, the place of the famous naval victory of Cor- 
tez over the native Mexicans, is now a barren, swampy plain. 

Sefior de Garay many years ago presented a complete and compre- 
hensive plan for the drainage of this valley. His plan was approved 
and work commenced, but practically little was accomplished. His 
paper is accompanied by a map showing the details of the system 
paler Briefly outlined, this plan consists of a number of properly 
ocated connecting canals, of small section, emptying into a main 
canal lying in the lowest part of the valley, about thirty-three and 
one-half feet wide at the bottom, fifty-three feet wide at the top, and 
ten feet deep. This main canal begins at the Gate of St. Lazaro, on 
the eastern side of the city, and runs northeast by east, until it 
reaches the centre of Lake Texcoco, thence toward the north, follow- 
ing the general direction of the lakes Cristobal, Xaltocan and Zum- 
pango. On reaching the slope of the hills which close the valley to 
the north, the canal leaves the old line of Nochistongo tu the left, on 
the western slope of the Citlaltepec Hill, and cuts through its eastern 
slope under the pass of Tequisquiac. At this place a tunnel about 
27,566 feet will be necessary to reach the ravine of Amatlac, that 
communicates with the River Tequisquiac. The total length of the 
main canal, from the gates of thie city of Mexico to the last-named 
river, will be thirty and one-half miles; the fall in the canal will be 
one in eight thousand. ‘The tunnel isin form a horseshoe, with an in- 
verted arch and about 194 square feet in section, with a fall of one in 
one thousand. ‘Ten million dollars was the original estimate of cost, 
though the present increased price of labor in Mexico will add mate- 
rially to this sum. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE HILDRETH BUILDING, LOWELL, MASS. MESSRS. VAN BRUNT 
& HOWE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A_ $3,000-HOUSE, SUBMITTED BY 
“ Colonna.” 


Co. " presents a novel and ingenious plan kept witbin a 

rectangular outline. He has made several marked economies of 
varying value. Thus, while providing fiues, except in the ‘den ’ he 
has no fireplaces. This recourse to stoves would have been less in- 
tolerable a generation ago than now. Another economy, which would 
effectually prevent the ‘house from finding an occupant of the kind 
intended, is the omission of a bath-room. More successful is the ar- 
rangement by which the front stairs meet the back stairs on a com- 
mon landing projected out asa handsome bay. Nothing indicates 
the use the space under this landing is put to, and no door nor win- 
dow opens into what might be valuable space. The elevation, with 
its gambrel roof, cannot be counted a success; it is clumsy, and the 
lines do not mass well. The plumbing item of $35 is of course too 
low, and to this should be added the cost of a well-appointed bath- 
room. The drawings are treated with a spotty exaggeration of light 
pe shade which defeats its own purpose.” — Extract from Jury's 

eport. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR A MECHANIC’S HOUSE SUBMITTED BY 
“ Peregrine White” AND BY “ Country.” 


“« Cassius’ and ‘ Peregrine White.’ These two sketches are so 
much in the same spirit that the same remarks apply to both. They 
have a much better feeling in the design of the exterior than any of 
the other drawings, but it is fair to say that this is gained by a plan 
that gives small rooms and a long hall, and which makes two chim- 
neys necessary. Although a long and low exterior is thus gained, the 
plans are not such as would be most useful to a mechanic. The front 
door in ‘ Cassius’s’ design seems oddly placed, possibly by reason 
of the effect added to the outside by the porch rook at the end of the 
Pang ‘ Peregrine White’s’ drawing is simple and choice, and the 

nish of the eaves is knowing and good. Both drawings seem to 
have been mainly made with a view to an attractive exterior, and in 
this both are successful.” 

“< Country.’ Very good plan indeed; good enough for a better 
class of house. Good mantel. Fair exterior, but not especially at- 
tractive; not nearly up to the level of the plan.” — Extract from 
Jury’s Report. 


KILLED BY a TomBSTONE. — The story of the sculptor at Ayr (Mr. 
Smith) who is reported to have been-crushed to death by a heavy mon- 
ument on which he was at work, and which he somehow brought down 
upon himself from the platform on which it had been raised, recalls 
several similar stories of antiquity and of the Middle Ages, in which 
the sculptor is represented as struck to the ground and killed by his 
own creation. Sometimes, too, a statue will fall in an independent man- 
ner on a person who had taken no part in creating it, but who had been 
guilty of some offence generally toward the statue itself. A statue, for 
example, having been erected during his lifetime to the wrestler The- 
agenes, a jealous rival approached it one night, and, after insulting it 
by word of mouth, seized it by the beard and pulled it down upon him- 
self with crushing effect. An endeavor, too, has been made to explain 
by a like affront, followed by like consequences, the legend of Don Juan 
and the statue of the commander. Unhappily, in the case of Mr. Smith 
the story is true. The monument that crushed him was a tombatone 
weighing upward of half a ton. — S¥. James’s Garette. 
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THE $3,000-HOUSE COMPETITION. — XV. 
SPECIFICATION SUBMITTED BY ‘‘ Colonna.” 


CELLAR : — Foundations of rubble-stune to sill, 
18” thick. Cellar will consist of store-room and 
coal-bin. About one-half the space will be excavated. 
No finish; stone wall whitewashed. 

Ground Floor: — Finish on ground floor of pine, to 
paint, with the exception of the first run of stairs, 
which is of ash. In hall there will be a dado of mat- 
ting; none elsewhere. Plain base moulding 74” high. 
Door architraves 4x}. Mantel in ‘‘den’’ consists of 
a simple moulded Shelf. The fireplace is of rough 
stone (the only one in the house). Seat in ‘‘den”’ to 
have cover to lift. China-closet and pantry will have 
shelves and pegs only; no cases. One row of hooks 
in coat-closet. A curtain may be used in connection 
with the sliding-doors between parlor and dining- 
room, and may be furnished by the owner, as may 
also the one on stair-landing. Picture-moulding in 
parlor, dining-room and ‘‘den.’”’ 





Vy Se eee: a Second Floor: ~ The closets of the chamber floor 
MMACwLEN Ciolrert are to be provided with one shelf, with one row of 
OXPRO, LNG. hooks under. Common base-board in all the rooms. 


Attic: — Attic consists of one bedroom, 12’ x 12’, 
and 7’ 6” high, and store-room under roof. 

Exterior: — Architraves consist of a simple thumb moulding, and water- 
table and string-course are simply a lapping of the clapboards and shingles. 

The exterior windows will be painted white (sashes and frames) and 
blinds black; all the trimmings of the house will be painted in black and 
white. Shingling on the walls will be covered with creosote. Clapboards 
not painted, but oiled. 

Stairs: — 5” square newel, with corners rounded, moulded cap; other 
arts same, out of 4” stock. Rail, 3’ x 34”, plain moulded. Balusters out of 
4”, plain, square, with corners rounded off, three on a tread. Stairs 

painted iu black and white. 

Doors: — Front, 1’ thick, glazed as shown; other doors on ground floor 
13”, four-panelled, without mouldings; all other doors 13’ thick. They are 
7 high on ground floor, and 6 8” elsewhere. 

ESTIMATE OF QUANTITIES AND PRICES RULING AT BOSTON, Mass. 
CARPENTERS’ WORK. 





9,970 ft. of spruce lumber, Cig 26 | eee rer are eer $153.00 
4,500 ° pertion stock, Gl 1600 soos cewek cache daeedaveeans 72.00 
Tzy emlock cede aes Om @ 15.00... cvcessss ss auichewe peu e kes 105.00 
900 ‘* clear spruce cClapboards, @ 30.00.c..ccrcce recesses cccccnceces 27.00 
25,000 pine shingles, sawed, GG GO eiinkes cee esins ewer eee stews 100.00 
1,200 ft. of outside finishing stock, «=«§«-_—|_— wc eae e cree ccecccccccenevece 50.00 
100 «6‘* wood gutter, @ 12s caweeende seen Ges s WaKeeGie we 12.00 
W 1HAOWS COMPIOUS 65. 0's cs'55 ee: soins so 5 5p 4a a oiinlx Sie a was Whee eee hee en ees 200.00 
Doors (including furniture).....0-...csceccsecccccccee Soar maeulak Mies ads 175.00 
EVOUt: POPCD wrrcewcccdicecnescks cheese ceed eslv er euneeeeedovetwadeanwase eee. 75.00 
Inside finish, pine to Palat o.oo sced os ced csewsecveevesdceaetsescececeessedess 200.00 
Upper floors, clear spruce.... ccc cscencscsce ccccnccvescne cecsscccccccenccs 98.00 
SURITs(PArt. BSD) 66 sess i544 oe date coe Pea Gieeds ne nan meteee cues oe se tals eossce-. 135.00 
Hardware andl nae .i:<s occa view teveneus casgee ovens bad esos cess teen tanayews 125.00 
Mill-work and ene Sin esas baie Benig igs Ta Pia a atatah aaah wkimie eels Wecpele eis 75.00 
Carpenters’ work (including commission).........cceccececeescecsccees eee 650.00 
LOCA) isis siias Woes ben's cota passin cAGeesaenus $e sense aKGeeUSess Sead cascas $2,252.00 
MASON'’S WORK 
20 squares of excavation, Ge Sees aoe bee oh ows Cees esc $50.00 
60 perch of stone, @ 1.75.. 105.00 
Laying and pointing same, Tb iics eyes yeu iota sees sees Peeweia as 75.00 
5,000 bricks for chimney, GB LOD sia eireses Saleerhed ane fas se a8 ani wees 50.00 
Labor, including sand and lime, «—«-_—w ee eee cece reece reece tcetcececees 75.00 
7 stone thimbles, a DO ites wearer haa beds SESS HOSUR EE RECO 3.50 
1,000 isk of plastering, a (LD iesin 6 1G RRRROAN Ca eS Age SERRE es 250.00 
One fireplace and hearth, «._—-_ ln ccc cece cece e cece c een cece cess 35.00 
TOUR is ssdaciniagh saw ais uaa y acne cy tees cere aeesaae: Mewedeee states $613.50 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Painting (not including glazing)............scecceccscecccccecs cocccece $200.00 
CORGUCIOS 40:53 casde veces cee b eae SENG O 08a Nha eH AN eRe eOWSs RHEE OHSS EKO S Nee 15.00 
POM OLD ostinht osha enemnen iNet Gases eu aees hese andy Ss wasn s Serene etets 35.00 
Architect’s COMMISSION ........ ccs ccesccee cocccccceccaccccsccccacascccees 150.00 
DOCG 5d icss isch hie ecb Fe iicnane. «Saeed gue ay ste eae Sanam ewewouee ys ec. 8400.00 
TOTALS, 
Carpenter. .....cccccccccccssesecceccrscscnecnocceesess $2,252.00 
MASON 6 is:6 S055 Nene e hi reas ace W ents ohee Ms Sie eens soleee ine 643. 
Miscellaneous Dillg.............cscseccwcececs cscs cececs 400.00 
TOtGhs 4 oes ties. wikis eeiewee evha reine ees een seis $3,295.50 


THE COMPETITION FOR A MECHANIC'S HOUSE. — III. 


ABOR and materials required for the erection of 
Ir a dwelling in accordance with a design conceived 
by ‘“‘ Peregrine White.” 
Cellar under space comprised in stairway and 
dining-room. 

Foundation and underpinning to be of common 
ledge stone, 16” thick at top, 20’ at bottom. Drain- 
age to sewer with proper traps. 

blak of common brick, plastered outside and 
inside. 

Frame, spruce; sills, 6” x 8”; posts, 4” x 6”; plates, 
4x 6; rafters, 2/7 x 5”; floor-joists, 2” x 8”, etc. 

Boarding of walls and roof and under floors, hem- 
lock; sheathing: paper on walls. Outside finish, good 
seasoned pine. Walls to be covered with good quality 
siuwed cedar shingles. Roof to be covered with first 
quality sawed cedar shingles. Gutters, ore 
wooden round conductors. indows: frames to have 
hard-pine pulley-stiles; sash to be 14” thick; glazed 
with rst quality single-thick German glass. Blinds 
where practicable. 

Upper floors to be of mill-planed spruce. 

Inside finish to be of gpod quality seasoned pine. Architraves to be 
4” wide, plain; base-boards, 5” high, bevelled top. 

Stairs to be pine finish, on spruce plank stringers; balusters, posts and 
rail, all of pine. 

Doors to be four-panelled, mill-made, 14” thick. Hardware to average in 
cost &2 per door. 

Twenty dollars for mantel-shelves and brackets. 

Plastering to be two-coat work; the first coat to be thoroughly seasoned 





CaO 
FR (MARE: 
FRMCEL.. 


before the skim-coat, which is to have a light-brown tint, shall be applied. 
Walls to be left tnpapered. 
Painting : — Wall shingles to receive a coat of powdered slate in raw lin- 


seed oil; then another coat of raw oil. Outside h and blinds to have 


three coats of brown olive paint. Inside finish to have three coats of paint, 
of warm cream color. 


ESTIMATE FURNISHED BY MILLER, LADD & Co., OF BosTON, MA8S. 


Excavation, 100 yds. excavating, @ 20 6. ......... ccc ceccwecccc cece tess cece $20.00 
Cellar wall, 45 perches stone wall, @ $3.00..........c.0se00. a cthitos aces 135.00 
Piers, and 2300 bricks, laid ........ ccc ccceccccwccecccnccccvcesees ocead shies 46.00 
Chimneys, 560 yds. plaster, Ot 20 GC... cccccccecc cece cece sccccccecees dearest 112.00 
Sills and outside frame, including roof.............. 
PIOOPING JOSH os seiesss oois cease ee dees sp exalenseercieno™ 
Partitions: 6 M. spruce lumber, @ $16.............. BYAMG s o60si0lesa 30s $6.09 
Rough boarding of walls... 2... cccccccseccccescceeee 
LOWOr MOORS: 60 ic. 5 sive hae Sccetn as ae ceceree<cesee es 
Roof boarding, 5 1-10 M. hemlock boards, @ $13.... ........ cece eccceneces 66.30 
Shinglee 24 MM. Gy) $3.00 6 sions odie sce iek- nyo t54 Son ie bbe waeauge ss Rew eens &4.00 
Outside finish, including gutters, etc............. cece cece cece econ cc ee cence 50.00 
zoe flooring, 2 BM. G@ $30.00 occ cccs. sieesntvecncieceystentsveweses ese eesionee 60.00 
NGYD 5k 6s 56 cies bi ew 0 he sos ese bie #0 aalbshini bie w Nig al Kw eS 6-06 8 erwin we ele Sa aw 8 aes 20.00 
16 COOLS, Cl S600 isis «ois sia siy acute: viciaaiain 00 0:6: 0.5/0 Sis bia: ois Gian esos ae He Wee We Ne tae eee 108.00 
18 windows, @ $5.50.... .c. cece cece vccccececsescccuccssecccscces wae Oe cea 99.00 
Wri e ia oasis 96.255 Sos is. 6 en vdc eis cA Nise KR cea eee oe eae one we NREGEe We 25.00 
Pantry and china-closet...... ccc cece cece ccc eee nce eee Te ere ree rr ee 35.00 
Stairs ®@eeveqeene see eereseSee tee seevnaeve @eosnevoeevuveereree vee ee eOeseeenaeseneeneseensneveee regen eeenane 55.00 
Sik and. pl wml eis conc 6 vane ewic ci beso pace wha anes sos esses sek a waa teres sock 35.00 
POU gy acco sss caw ocie e Ph awnied bs Ga eRe seed tae eC Me aene eee teee caeaees 100.00 
TAADOR io. sees vtse cite pnwae fhces Siw Kes ee sean e0s basal Ww eiaueeae es saNeaa eee cee 325.00 
TOR li scncewcaen sepa ae acetal ee esaens ones Se arnse ee awes exude sapeces $1,491.30 
Builder’s profit adele aiein'e serene Ra 4S GNipais SW SERS ES Gm Male Sale e eae wie Ne nema 62.00 
Architect's COMMISSION ........0 ccc cee ccecc cere vceccceecceccececesecssess »-. 80.00 
DOM ia citecect ehawudaaes ba iees eee en eae den ees sib wasaewaaytemeeeeee $1,633.30 





MEMORANDA FOR HOUSE DESIGNED BY ‘‘ Country.” 


This house is supposed to be built near Haverhill, Mass. 

Foundations to be of pasture-stone, with 8” brick underpinning. Frame 
to be ‘‘ balloon ;”’ sill, 5” x 6”; joists, 2” x 8” and 2” x7"; rafters, 2x6"; in- 
side studding, 2” x 3’, 

Hemlock boards are used for walls, roofs, and under floors. 

Roof is covered with good sawed cedar shingles. 

Outer walls are covered with sprace clapboards up to top of first-story 
windows, and with sprace shingles above. 

Sashes ready-made, glazed with second quality German glass, except 
staircase window, which is to have cathedral glass, as is also the upper part 
of front door. All doors, except the front, to be mill-made. 

Inside finish: — The entire house is to be finished inside with whitewood, 
which in some of the rooms will be stained, and in others finished in the 
natural color. The floors to be of country pine. 

Plastering is to be one-coat work on walls and two on ceilings. Fireplace 


and hearth of pressed-brick. 
ESTIMATE. 

Excavation, 168 cu. yds., @ 22 C....ccccccccccccccscccccecccccsssccces sosces $36.96 
Cellar wall, 46 perch, WO oad kbs Cis wdew Ueoewdasdecs aceon s ee eree ee rues 151.00 
Brick peciagiad Pople, 3 M., @ $12... cc. ccccc cece Gapadee Ok ee hae wgeslee ak 36.00 
Chimneys and tlreplace............ dievuad tebe taweas rey ewovsinaes Ga-0sienua ss * 50.00 
Frame in pce 1100 @ BUT 6 oaeivc a cicccvvcdwas ees NKS aN. Steg KERN bee ee eNY 120.70 
Hemlock boards, 4750, @ $13......cccccccccecceeccceccceccccccctcecesseces 61.68 
Outside finish...........ceeee0 cae SUsliep Swale Sa wReeeawielem uu as oeuela wees 25.00 
Clap DORrd saciid 5 fos cesacd 3 Sviaseasewh ees pad wie a arg sieiaie saath’ we we aie iiakies 23.00 
Spruce shingles for walls, 10 eqrs.......ccccseccce cee jiaesineWuiccwe: Sen ewes 16.68 
Cedar shingles for roof, 10 8qre..... 2... cece cece cccc eee c teen cece teeeeeseees 34.50 
Windows O10 DIDS 6 io. 'sskic oe: 56:8 oss die eos ovine Socsesna bsaneweas Woes shines we ee 80.00 
Doors @eesgesoeeseeoeeeeseeoeeeseeeeoetevnseeaeaes ees @eetoeosveoenvnevseavnvveete eeeeeGenteeaeov eve 95.00 
Staircases... ccc csccccccccccece eee Ce eee eT eT ee Te eee 125.00 
NOUS 6.065 iectsexiacenes ae Mee sewae ca aeae pista alee Wie Ries wet are Diai'w w hlein ain ow aim wiwtel wee e's 35.00 
Up P TOOFS, 1476, @ $20 iss cce cases acide dae asasees ce seaeeases eeeveensseseaveeve 30.00 
Lath and piestering, AQG 90S. (@ 16 Cis ois wicnitiewietves ecceessesss cexeereves” SLQ8 
Tin conductors, 38 ft., ‘@ 6 C........0-. bbe cateaiae ints s BAG OW ek abies Sess eRe 2.28 
PUNO oo a isle aj crew sari wen bee eae baa cw abe oo ERS Daas 201.00 
PRIN OG oisoic 60 a sc cia d5 0 weds eee sane nana s oaee eee aes Peas se aeaate esas wee 125.00 
PIO ONG oss San dns Mein seen g i owainwes he hace ie bead aus + cere mus eden SHS 150.00 

DOU Sos se Gcisciaa iid sas aewaes 80800 eae aceas ee eu uaesaseeas eeaw $1,309.08 
Builder’s profit, 10 Qeseaiscess datcewhes thee dee iaw ee ewadw ecco en saseeis 130.90 
Architect’s commission, 5 %........ SANUS Wins wen ties S sies baw 6 i-saie olen ee eaters 71.99 

OUR is o's 5is talc s Gs wereenste se seed d Sawer tema seuss wenltia ss Miaaeeenete $1,511.97 


HAVERGILL, Mass., April 19, 1883. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT:— 


I will build the house designed by ‘‘ Couniry’’ for the sum of $1,439.98. 
I. E. WASHBURN, Builder. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FLEMISH ARCHITECTURE.!— II. 


NOWING from information in 
the invaluable Baedecker or 
Murray that Ostend is in pos- 

session of an English church, we 
had previously decided to spend 
Sunday here in preference to 
Bruges. The Sabbath morn, in- 
stead of dawning peacefully, is 
heralded by a continuous hammer- 
ing proceeding from the far side of 
the square opposite the hotel win- 
dows. Our attention is arrested, 
and the interval elapsing between 
dressing and breakfast is beguiled 
by watching the performance going 
on outside. By slow degrees a 
stage is erected, draped with ga 

hangings inclosing an altar wit 

the usual accompaniments of vases, 
flowers, candlesticks and crucifix. 
Next we see several girls dressed 
in white with long white vails, 
hurrying across in the direction 
of the principal church, small 
boys carrying banners, and women 
A band of music 





Fig. |. 
with large baskets filled with cut flowers. 
parades the street, and people occupying shops and hotels round 





1A paper read before the Leeds Architectural Association, by W. H. Thorp, and 
published in the Building News. - , : 
Continued from page 19, No. 894. 
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the square display the tricolor flag of Belgium striped with red, blue 
and yellow. What does it all mean? An inquiry elicits the informa- 
tion that the day is to be devoted to the celebration of one of the 
numerous chureh festivals, this being about the most popular of the 
series, St. Peter, the patron saint of fishermen, being the saint hon- 
ored on this particular occasion. It being Sunday, we are supposed 
to shut our eyes to mundane affairs; thoughts architectural should be 
excluded, and a description of this ecclesiastical ceremony may not 
come amiss as an oasis in the desert of technical detail and descrip- 
tion. We wend our way through crowds of people lining the streets 
to the central object of attraction, the church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, at the end of the Rue de |’Eglise, and succeed with difthculty in 
effecting an entrance. <A fugue is being played on the organ, and it 
is thundering out its loudest notes while Monsieur le Curé is marshiall- 
ing the procession in the centre of the nave. The interior is not easily 
discernible, what light there is being made still more dimly religious 
by the cloud of incense which wreathes itself into fantastic shapes as it 
rises upwards. By degrees, and with the light afforded by some 
candles which are guttering in their sockets alongside one or two side 
chapels dedicated to favorite saints, the inside of the church reveals 
its proportions, and the misty outlines assume form and color. ‘There 
is really little to see or to claim attention — merely the usual kind of 
thing you expect to find in many of the Roman Catholic churches 
abroad. Architecture and detail of that early, sprawling Rococo kind 
of art (if art it can be called) that sometimes goes by the name of 
Jesuit style — gorgeous altar-pieces resplendent with lace, candle- 
sticks, and gaudy accessories, gaily painted representations of saints, 
the ten Stations of the Cross on either side of the nave, gloomy, 
cavernous-looking confessionals, side chapels with separate altars hung 
round with votive offerings, and to comprise everythipg an atmos- 
phere of tawdriness and lack of cleanliness, which even the re- 
flected lustre of costly marbles, the wealth of color from painted glass 
windows, and the mellow tone of some old masterpiece by Rubens 
or Vandyke are unable to counteract or dispel. To return to our 
subject. ‘The procession is at last drilled into something like order, 
late arrivals hastily join the ranks, proud mothers administer finish- 
ing touches to the festive attire of their children, and subdued ex- 
clamations of admiration are heard, such as, “ Voila, la petite Céles- 
tine, comme elle est trés belle,” as one after another of the youthful 
contingent attracts attention. All is at length ready; a louder series 
of notes from the organ than before signals departure, and the pro- 
cession slowly files its way outside through the portals. ‘The military 
band strikes up a lively march and heads the troupe. First of all come 
virls clothed and veiled in white, bearing tlowers, bannerets, and sym- 
bols, followed by boys of tender age clad in curious costumes of blue 
and white, carrying long poles terminated with silver spades gaily 
decorated with ribbons fluttering in mid-air; next come men bearing 
painted and gilded representations of the Infant Jesus, the Virgin and 
Child, and Christ when grown to manhood. After these, acolytes in 
white surplices grasping white poles terminated by gilded lanterns 
enclosing lighted candles next attract attention, succeeded in their 
turn by other acolytes carrying incense burning within silver vessels 
suspended by long chains, who swing their censers at arm’s length in 
splendid style. The lower clergy, chanting Latin psalms, bring up 
the rear, the procession ending with the Bishop, with Host uplifted, 
robed in vestments embroidered with gold, under a gorgeous canopy 
held by men at the four corners. As they move along fishermen’s 
wives strew the street before them with flowers, and the people stand- 
ing at their shop doors have crucifixes displayed and candles lit in their 
windows. Leaving them on their way to the altar, in the Place 
d’Armes, we hasten to the English church, and there attend service, 
a very small congregation being present, and the whole proceeding a 
rather dull and lifeless one. In the afternoon we walk along the 
shure to the Mariakerke, and see a similar procession, only on rather a 
smaller scale than the one in the morning, the temporary altar being 
put upon the top of the sea-wall, where a mass is performed, the priest 
in conclusion holding up the Host in front of the sea and pronouncing 
his benediction upon it. The scene is most impressive, and would 
form a capital subject for an artist. We must not linger longer in 
Ostend, but must transport ourselves to Bruges, where our sketching 
work is to commence in good earnest. The distance is only sume 
twelve or fourteen miles, the journey being accomplished in half an 
hour. ‘The country improves as we leave the coast and travel far- 
ther into the interior, the flat, low-lying sandy expanses devoid of 
vegetation giving place to rich pastures, thickly-wooded plantations 
and fields of grain already turning yellow, although the season is not 
yet far advanced. We alight at the old Marché du Vendredi. Pass- 
ing the Cathedral, and traversing the Rue des Picrres, we at length 
find ourselves in the Grand Place facing the world-renowned belfry 
towering above a picturesque building of red brick, known by the 
name of Les Halles, one wing of which was intended for a cloth hall, 
the other being used as a flesh market. On the opposite side of the 
Place is the Hotel Panier d’Or, a genuine old-fashioned Flemish hos- 
telry, where we take up our quarters, and are favored by the land- 
lady with a room on an upper floor, with a capital large low window 
commanding a splendid view of the belfry, as well as an extensive 
prospect of the square and the buildings in its vicinity. The Flemish 
name for Bruges is “ Briigge,” signifying bridges, tle city being 
intersected by canals in all directions. When Ghent and Ant- 
werp were yet in their infancy Bruges was at the height of its wealth 
and importance, and during the fourteenth century was one of the 
principal seats of commerce in Europe. This accounts for nearly all 


of the buildings being Gothic in character, many of them of a rather 
Late period, and also for the lack of the Renaissance element as com- 
pared with the other two cities, whose prosperity was of a rather late 
date, where curved and pedimented gables are met with in great pro- 
fusion. A preliminary walk round and survey of the place reveals 
something of interest at almost every step. Charming pictures of 
quaint gables, traceried fronts, eccentric turrets, their reflections mir- 
rored in the still waters of the canals, meet our vision wherever 
curiosity leads us. Such a profusion of architectural tid-bits is, to say 
the least of it, embarrassing. How are we to make a selection for 
our sketch-bvoks, and when that selection is made, how can we possibly 
leave so many suvvestive examples of detail with no permanent 
record save that of the memory, which, alas, is too often apt to prove 
a treacherous friend? However, something must be done; so after 
ascending the belfry, seeing the panorama of town and country spread 
like a map at our feet, examining the complicated machinery which 
plays the carillons, said to be the finest in Europe, we grope our way 
down again in the darkness and emerge into daylight once more, 
in the interior court-yard of the building. Here we find a museum of 
antiquities, replete with stores of old, carved furniture, elaborate iron- 
work, stained glass, stamped and gilded leathern hangings, antique 
tiles, ornamental blocks of terra-cotta, arquebuses, old armor, and 
other things too numerous to mention. Llow we feast our eyes upon 
these treasures! Outside the sky is overcast, rain is commencing to 
fall, and the wind blows rather cold. Here we are under shelter. 
May we sketeh? The question put to a superannuated old piece of 
antiquity in the shape of an elderly woman, a fitting custodian of so 
many relics of a bygone age, elicits the answer that it is forbidden, 
and not wishing to transgress the rules and so get into trouble, we de- 
part with many expostulations. The court-yard is not devoid of inter- 
est, and sheltered in a recess from the rain, two or three hours are 
devoted to jotting down particulars of the series of windows with an 
outlook thereon, the lower ones having low elliptical arched heads, and 
those above the stone mulliongs, sills and heads inclosed within arches 
of Tudor outline, the tympana being filled in with brickwork. To 
give height to the wall, and in order to avoid horizontality of treat- 
ment, both ranges of windows are enclosed within recessed bays or 
wall-spaces with 44-inch reveals, the angles being of brickwork, and 
rounded off with an ogee-shaped moulding. The interior reveals of 
the windows are chamfered, and are also carried out in bricks, the 
double order having moulded stops before the lowermost sill is reached. 
This method of enclosing two or three sets of windows in long vertical 
recessed panels is a very common feature in Flemish work, and nearly 
always looks effective. The mouldings gf the arches finishing these 
recesses are often worked out into tracery and cuspings of quaint and 
uncommon outline, and where it is desirable to narrow the widths of 
the windows, as the upper stories are reached, the space is curtailed 
by means of an ingenious expedient in the form of an ogee-shaped 
shoulder-piece, in moulded brick, like the reveals, which, if somewhat 
odd in appearance, is thoroughly characteristic. 

This feature (Fig. 1) we met with over a doorway in a vaulted re- 
cess at the end of the court-yard. On account of the springing of the 
groining points, it was undesirable to have the fan-light as wide as the 
doorway. Therefore at the level of the transom this ogee-shouldered 
corbel (if such it may be called) is introduced and answers the pur- 
pose admirably. The corbelled cornice round the eaves of the court, 
and a dormer, with pointed projecting hood to its hipped roof, have 
been added at a later period than the windows below, being early 
Renaissance in character, and fac-similes of the same find their wa 
into our sketch-books before leaving the building. The weather still 
continuing unfavorable, we make our way to the cathedral dedicated 
to St. Sauveur, guided thither by its massive, low-roofed, Romanesque 
tower, which was added to the building within the present century, 
when the whole fabric underwent the process of restoration. The 
greater portion of the structure dates from the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, and is built of brick. ‘The chapels radiating from the apsidal 
choir form an effective bit of grouping, and the gable-ends of the 
transepts, flanked at the ends with octagonal turrets, corbelled out 
from ihe upper weatherings of the buttresses, are happy in their gen- 
eral proportions and detail. The large transept windows still retain 
their elaborate tracery, though whether it is ancient or was inserted 
at the time of the restoration, I do not feel prepared to say, and the 
upper wall-space of the gables is enriched with small two-light tra- 
ceried windows carried out in brickwork, the apex stone being sur- 
mounted by a metal cross. Internally the church is lofty and well- 
proportioned ; but, unfortunately, the effect is marred toa large extent 
by the gaudy coloring which has been introduced, covering both walls 
and vaulting, the surfaces being dissected all over with black horizon- 
tal and vertical lines to represent masonry. Two fine paintings are 
shown by the sacristan, one representing the martyrdom of St. Hip- 
polytus, and the other a Lord’s Supper by Pieter Pourbus, and some 
good well-engraved monumental brasses are worthy of attention. 

The choir possesses some elaborately carved stalls (Fig. 2), adorned 
with the armorial bearings of the order of *the Golden Fleece, which 
are capital examples of Late Gothic work, and whilst my companion 
sketches one of the ends, I occupy myself with a measured drawing 
of some heavy oaken doors of seventeenth-century character, whose 
ra ed panels are open, save for the insertion of turned, polished brass 
balusters, displaying exquisite contour of moulding in their sections. 
Returning in the evening to the hotel, we make a détour and pass 
the church of Notre Dame, where we find abundance of artistic mate- 
rial to take in hand on the following day.. The serious business of 
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the day, to wit, the table d’hote dinner, being an accomplished fact, we 


find our way as best we can to our room, traversing tortuous passages, 
finding series of steps, both up and 
down, where we least expect them, and 
finally making for the door of the 
apartment by scrambling up a flight of 
stairs of step-ladder gradient. ‘The 
chambre a coucher we improvise into 
a studio, and make it answer both pur- 
poses during the week of our tarriance 
in Bruges. Who could desire a more 
congenial spot in which to invoke the 
spirit of the Middle Ages and depict 
on canvas picturesque scenes, radiant 
with life and color, of times gone by ? 
What an outlook from the windows ! 
The sky has cleared, the square as- 
sumes a more lively aspect, and is 
crossed b ups of peasant women, 
enveloped: farlene: black cloaks with 
silk-lined hoods, their heads covered 
with closely-fitting muslin caps. A gang 
of young men sing a glee or popular 
mualoay as they return homewards from 
their work, children in their wooden 
sahots are clattering across the pave- 
ment, and a detachment of soldiers 
in bagey blue-gray trousers are mus- 
tering in front of the arcades of the 
halls before turning in for the night. pai: 
The old brown tower opposite is suffused with golden light, as the 
sun is sinking behind the distant roofs; to the right the finely pro- 
portioned tower and crocketed spire of Notre Dame stands out clear 
and distinct above the crow-stepped gables and fantastic dormers, 
while on the left the turrets and elaborately worked chimneys of the 
H6tel de Ville reveal themselves in openings between the intervening 
buildings. A few more minutes and the glow has departed ; a mist 

blue haze seems to rise from the ground, and the belfry wraps itse 





‘round in sombre shadows. The sky assumes a cold, translucent green 


tint shading off into orange-red on the horizon, while the young cres- 
cent moon glitters like a polished sickle in the heavens as the square 
is gradually shrouded in darkness. The music of the carillons is al- 
most incessant, and is rendered still more noticeable as the busy hum 
outside gradually subsides. It is possible to have too much of a good 
thing, and music, however excellent it is in its way, is not always de- 
sirable, as Mr. Comyns Carr, the talented author of “ Art and Let- 
ters” was unfortunate enough to find out a week or two ago; and 
unaccustomed as we are to a continual concert all day and all night 
long, it is many hours before sleep can be tempted to visit our weary 
evelids. With the return of daylight we rise, and commence work 
before sitting down to breakfast, and for the rest of the week, and in 
fact for the remainder of the time we spend abroad, our routine for 
the day, with little exception, is as follows : — Rise at six o’clock, do 
two hours’ work before breakfast. Breakfast over, work from nine to 
half-past one, then lunch of a very light description. Sketch again 
from two until five, when we return to the hotel to dine. Afterwards 
do another hour or two’s work in our room, generally finishing sketches 
and filling in repetitions of detail, which can be done indoors as well 
as on the spot. Eight o’clock in the evening having arrived, we feel 
justified in setting off for a brisk walk for the sake of exercise, our 
rambles usually taking us in the direction of the outskirts of the city, 
where we come across many charming bits of canal scenery, and 
quaint old fortified gateways commanding the leading approaches from 
the country. In one of our evening strolls along the canal-banks a 
picturesque turret attracts our attention, and we find it is a portion 
of the house of the Guild of Archers of St. Sebastian. From one of 
the ramparts adjoining a wind-mill, a capital view of it is obtained, 
and notwithatanding the fast-departing daylight, a sketch soon finds its 
way into our note-books. From this point of sight the turret composes 
admirably with the panelled and traceried gable end, crow-stepped as 
usual, the expanse of foreshortened roof, and the foreground of foli- 
age. What fertility of invention and originality of design is displayed 
in this conspicuous feature of the building, which one of the local 
guide-books informs us goes by the name of “la délicieuse tourelle.” 
Delicious it may be according to the taste of the critic, but, whether 
or no, it is certainly eccentric. As it rises from the roof it is first 
square, then circular, and finally octagonal, its stages increasing in 
width as the roof is reached, the arched corbellings out and moulded 
finishes to projecting angles being nearly all carried out in brickwork. 
A measured drawing of the garden front of the building, including 
the tower, made by Mr. Gotch, is to be found in one of the past num- 
bers of the British Architect, which shows the style of architecture in 
considerable detail. In the interior are to be found a bust of Charles 
If of England, who was, while resident in Bruges, elected king of the 
archers, together with a portrait of the Duke of Gloucester, his brother. 
A day or two are occupied with a sketch of the elaborate florid Gothic 
baptistery, which goes by the name of “Het Paradis.” We set up 
our three-legged stools against the walls of a neighboring estaminet, 
where we are sheltered from the wind, and then, with many interrup- 
tions, proceed with our work. There are several difficulties to contend 
with, the principal one being that our presence soon gets noised about 
In the neighborhood, and during certain hours of the day we are sur- 





rounded with crowds of children from a school near by, whose iater- 
est in our efforts remains unabated and unsatiated. I am the first 
object of attack, and am greeted with guttural welcomes in the Wal- 
loon dialect, and then my friend’s presence being observed with cries 
of “ein andere ” (another), they leave me in peace for awhile, but 
not for long, and confine their attention to him and his belongings. 
This is but a foretaste of what we may expect everywhere, when 
working out of doors, an interested crowd of idlers being always col- 
lected around us. The baptistery is built of stone, whereas the rest 
of the church, which is much earlier in date, is of brick, and being 
of an extremely ornate description, it does not look to have anything 
in common with the plain brick walls of the church in the background ; 
but taken by itself it is a multum in parvo of architectural perfection. 
It was originally intended as a portal, and has four entrances which 
are now walled up. 

A picturesque pile of building, with high-pitched roofs, to the left, 
is chiefly noticeable for its range of beautiful stone dormer windows 
(Fig. 8), with crocketed gablets, oval-shaped terminals, and stepped 
footstones, with a massive octagonal turret at the end. Formerly it 
was the residence of a wealthy old 
Bruges family, lately it has been 
used as a pawnbroker’s establish- 
ment, here called a ‘“ Mont-de- 
Piété,” and we hear that it is 
shortly to be converted into a mu- 
seum of antiquities. Why a pawn- 
shop should te called a Mount of 
Piety is an enigma I cannot attempt 
to unravel, and must leave it in your 
hands for solution. While busy here, 
an elderly gentleman who seems 
very much interested in our draw- 
ings gives us the information that 
if we cross the canal and turn up a 
little-used narrow foot-way, between 
some high buildings, we shall come 
to a facade well worthy of observa- 
tion. We act on his suggestion, and 
— find, fronting upon the canal, one 

of the most suggestive, and at the 
same time characteristic examples of Flemish work that we have yet 
met with. Unfortunately we cannot see it to advantage, and the 
only view we have from the end of the path leading up to the canal 
side is in very oblique perspective. A capital illustration of the 
building appears in Ernest George’s book of etchings of Belgian 
architecture. The front to the water consists of two gable-ends, one 
much larger than the other, the larger one noticeable for several 
ranges of windows, one above another, having boldly-cusped heads, 
spanned on the top by a pointed arch having several orders of mould- 
ings in brickwork, the lower ones spreading out into fantastic cusped 
and foliated tracery. The smaller gable is terminated. by a square- 
shaped piece of brickwork, capped with stone coping in place of an 
ordinary saddle stone. ‘This mode of treating a small dormer or 
gable is commonly metwith. It is as if a stepped gable were shorn of 
all the steps on either side except those at the springing and the soli- 
tary one at the top, the intermediate raking sides being coped with 
brickwork on edge, or having tabling in the ordinary manner. In 
this building, brick which has turned a mellow russet-brown color, 
with patches here and there of yellow lichen, and splashes of mossy 
en, is the material, and almost entirely, stone oily being adopted 
or mullions, transoms, and a few lintels. In close proximity to the 
western portals of Notre Dame is the celebrated hospital of St. John, 
containing Hans Memling’s masterpieces within its chapter-house. 

Time is too precious to spend over pictures, except as an occasional 
relaxation, so we jot down particulars of part of the front of the build- 
ing facing the street, of red brick, as usual, with bays of mullioned 
and transomed windows (Fig. 4), quaint 
cusped brick tracery, the characteristic 
shouldered brick corbels to narrow the pan- 
elled recesses, Tudor arched doorways, and 
a dormer or two of the usual description. 

Fig. 5. We must not leave Notre Dame 
without making mention of the fine tou- 
relles of splendid proportions which flank 
its western gable end. They are circular 
on plan, enriched with attached brick shafts 
of small diameter, bound together at inter- 
vals with horizontal brick string-courses, 
dividing the surface into long vertical strips, 
finished at the top with stone capitals, the 
recessed spaces spanned with cusped arcad- 
ings. The spirelets are covered with slates, 
and are terminated by leaded maundrils or. 
finials, the slate being tilted forward at the 
eaves in a slightly curved line. Lit up by 
the sun, the charm of these turrets is beyond 
description, and nothing can excel them 
for subtle effects of light and shade and 
wealth of artistic color. But we.must not 
linger longer in Bruges, unwilling as we are 
to leave it, and must leave undescribed 
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Fig. ¢. 
the Hotel de Ville, the Palais de Justice, commonly called the Palais 
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du France, with its magnificent carved chimney-piece and its turreted 
able-ends facing the canal opposite the fish-market, also the Chapelle 
di Saint Sang, with its rich boyant Gothic exterior. We vacate 
our room in which many happy hours 
have been spent sketching the belfry op- 
ite, bid adieu to the buxom landlady, 
have a last word with Francois, our at- 
tentive and facetious waiter, who can 
speak a little English in a squeaky, high- 
pitched voice, and hasten to the station 
to catch the train for Ypres. We arrive 
there in the evening, and make our way 
to the principal inn in the place, the 
Hotel Téte d’Or, situated in Rue de 
Lille. It being rather dark, we have dif- 
=\ —ficulty in seeing the buildings we pass, 
but are able to recognize the well-known 
Cloth Hall, with its fine tower, a visit to 
which we put off until the following day. 
“* Rising betimes in the morning, and 
breakfast being over, our landlord, who 
is somewhat of an antiquarian, hearing that we are architects, brings 
one or two valuable volumes relating to the antiquities of Ypres, and 
converses at considerable length. He can only talk in French, and 
as my knowledge of the language is somewhat limited, he has much 
the largest share in the conversation. Finding that we can appre- 
ciate the medieval beauties of the place, he gets quite enthusiastic, 
and forthwith sends us out, under guidance of a hotel porter, to look 
~ round the Cloth Hall before the hours of admission are over. A de- 
scription of the exterior of this building, which, no doubt, is well 
known to you by drawings and photos., is unnecessary, and it must 
suffice to say that the building is rather low, and is noticeable for its 
unbroken facade, 436 feet in length, with no recessed portions or 
projecting gables to give light and shade wherewith to relieve the 
monotony of effect. e wall surface is enriched with good deco- 
rated thic traceried windows why 
and an elaborate parapet, but the i 
most pleasing portions of the build- 
ing, to my mind, are the fine tou- 
relles at either end, and the splen- 
did belfry tower which has pro- 
vided a motif of design to more 
than one of our modern architects. 
The Salle des Mariages in the in- 
terior, although small, is of the 
most elaborate and ornate charac- 
ter, and has recently been restored 
in very good taste, regardless of 
expense. The room is vaulted in 
wood of a reddish-brown tint, the 
ribs being brought out tastefully in 
subdued color. The wall-space 
above a richly-carved linen-fold 
anelled dado is covered with fine 
rescoes, representing a visit of the 
Count of Flanders to Ypres. A 
fine open fireplace, with carved 
wooden canopy, occupies the centre 





Fig. 5. 





Fig. 6. 


of one side of the room, and at the end is a raised dais, on which are 
placed a long, narrow, carved black-oak table and some high-backed 


chairs, with antique stamped leather seats and backs. The great 
hall with open-timbered roof on the first floor, extending the whole 
length of the front, is now little used, but is interesting on account of 
the series of fresco paintings, of great merit, by Swerts and Guffens, 
on the walls opposite the windows, representing historical scenes in 
which Ypres has taken an important part. In its way, almost more 
picturesque than the Cloth Hall is a fine Early Renaissance building, 
carried on vaulted arcading abutting upon it, designed by Jan Spore- 
man, date 1575. 

The quaint curvilinear gable ends (Fig. 6), decorated with stra 

work ornament and carved arabesques, and the semi-circular panels 
: above the first-floor range of mullioned 
and transomed windows, filled in with 
richly-carved cartouche work, are unique 
@wa in their way, and some dormers in the 
rear, together with an ogee stepped 
gable-end, and a charmingly-lesigned chimney-stack, are not to be ex- 
celled for old world grace and mellow color os pel by the kindly 
hands of time. This building may be considered as one of the 2) ti 
examples of Early Flemish Renaissance, and abounds in detail of the 
kind and quality which is being adopted in the present day by 
R. Norman Shaw, Ernest George, L. Peto, T. E. Collcutt, and one or 
two others, whose artistic predilections are well known. 

It may here be remarked that this style of work is commonly 
called Queen Anne by an ignorant public, including many archi- 
tects who ought to know better, who apparently are unable to detect 
the difference between the work of 1570 and that carried out 
in England nearly one hundred and fifty years afterwards. Taken 
as a whole, the buildings of Ypres are later in character than those 
of Bruges, and we do not see so much domestic Gothic work, although 
there are still one or two timbered houses to be seen, a fine example 
existing in the Rue de Lille, near our hotel, possessing a well-propor- 





tioned range of pointed traceried windows, and the remains of an 
elaborately-decorated parapet, with the springing of an anglc-turret. 


(To be continued.) 





“BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.” 
OsweEGo, N. Y., July 9, 18&3. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Sirs, — Do you intend to publish in book form the valuable series 
of articles on “ Building Superintendence ? ” 
This, with your series on “ Builders’ Scaffolding,” would make a 
book of much practical value. Respectfully, 
W. P. Jupson, U.S. Asst. Engineer. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 9, 18>3. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Are the articles on “ Building Superintendence ” re- 
cently completed in the American Architect to be published in book 
form? It is very inconvenient to hunt up old numbers of the paper, 
and I have tried in vain to find a simple and practical book such as 
your articles would make if published. 

It seems to me there would be no doubt of a book of the kind 
meeting with excellent success. Yours very truly, 

G. F. H. BARTLETT. 


(THE papers on “‘ Building Superintendence ’’ are to be published as soon 
as the series is completed. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





FACTORY CHIMNEYS. 
CHICAGO, Jaly 5, 18 &3. 
To THE EpItoRs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs, — Can you refer me to any work on the subject of the 


construction of factory or boiler chimneys ? Yours truly, 
S. A. TREAT. 





BOOKS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 31, 1883. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Whose works could you advise as best for a superin- 
tendent to make monthly reports from, which would be accurate for 
plumbing, gas-fitting, and cut-stone, steam-heating, etc. You will 
greatly oblige by answering a reader. S. W. 

[For plumbing work, W. P. Buchan’s “ Plumbing ” may be useful, and 
for gus-fitting and steam-heating work Baldwin’s ‘‘ Steam-Heating for 
Buildings’’ would be the best book we know. Mr. Buchan’s book costs 
about $1.00. It is one of Lockwood’s Series, and can be had through any 
bookseller. Mr. Baldwin’s book costs $2.50, and can be had through any 
bookseller, or of Wiley & Sons, New York. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF ARCHITECTS. 


KANSAS City, Mo., July 2, 1883. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Gentlemen, — Through the columns of the American Architect, I 
should like to ask its many readers, if any of them can cite any 
decisions of the higher courts regarding the responsibility of archi- 
tects. 1. Whether an architect as general superintendent is pecun- 
iarily responsible for a building, although his drawings and specifica- 
tions are correct, and he promptly rejects improper work and 
materials, and the contractor (of the owner’s selection) proves to be 
incompetent and irresponsible, and refuses to make his work right ? 
2. Is an architect responsible for work done under a contract made 
by the owner, and rejected by the architect, and for which the owner 
pays, without the knowledge or consent of the architect? 3. Is an 
architect responsible for work done where the owner is to furnish 
certain materials and neglects to do so, although notified by the ar- 
chitect that such materials were necessary to make the job as set 
forth in his faa ane The work progresses partially before his 
own eyes, without said material and he pays for the same without the 
knowledge or consent of the architect. 4. Is an architect responsi- 
ble where the work is proven by the architect and found correct and 
in accordance with contract, and he issues his certificate for the 
amount then due, and afterward the contractor changes this work 
without the knowledge or consent of the architect ? S. E. C. 

(THERE are not many decisions in this country respecting the responai- 
bility of architects, but the most important of them may be found relarted 
to in the papers on the “‘ Leyal Responsibilities of Architects,” publiahed 


in Nos. 184 and 155 of this journal, together with other information on the 
subject. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


He1pevBere. — The architects and engineers who are considering 
the proposed restoration of Heidelberg Castle have agreed upon certain 
general propositions. These are to so repair the Otto-Heinrich wing by 
roofing, propping, and internal strengthening as to make it capable of 
being actually used; to render the Friedrich IV wing accessible by 
means of sufficient repairs; to restore in the same way the Octagon 
Tower ; to protect the Rudolf and Ruprecht wings by roofing ; to care- 
fully preserve the other towers in their present condition; to restore the 
Friedrich II wing, and to let the so-called English wing remain a ruin 
in its present state. In point of architectural style, it is agreed that the 
restorations shall conform strictly with the original, every admixture of 
modern ideas being carefully avoided. — Exchange. 
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280,785. 


23:), 808, 


280,831. 
Norway. 
280,941. 
phia, Pa. 


280,545. SCREW-DRIVER. — 
land, Oreg. 

250,856. PAINT-MIXTURE FOR ROOFS AND OTHER 
PURPuskEs.— Arthur G. Peuchen 


Can. 
280,877. 


280,892. 


ALAKM APP 


Conn. 


280,908. HoT-WATER HEATING-APPARATUS.—Wil- 
liam Burlingame, Exeter, N. H. 
240,924. GONG-BELL. ~ William 


ford, Vt. 


280,928. HAND-SAaw. 
rington, Conn. 

230,930. OKAL ANNUNCIATOR. — Jo 
Cleveland, O. 


240,935. 
280,957. 


280,950. 


281,016. 


281,027. 
Cal. 


281,029. KILN AND FURNACE FOR BURNING BRICK, 
TILE, ETC.—James C. Culbertson and William <A. 
Eudaly, Cincinnati, O. 

231,036. Larcu.— Henry C. Doughty, Gray, and 
Daniel Hall, Auburn, Me. 

281,004. DvoOR-HANGER. — William Grace, Chicago, 

] 


281,082. APPARATUS FOR VENTILATING BUILLD- 
INGS AND CHIMNEY-STACKS, — Arnold W. Kers 
Lancaster, County of Lancaster, England. 

281,086. SPIRIT-LEVEL. — Samu 
York, N. Y. 

231,092. BUsSa-HAMMKR.— Henry D. Martin, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 

281,105. KEAMING-SAW. — Geo. Meyer, New York, 


.Y, 
231,109. KNoB-LAtCH. — John Milton, Hamilton, 


a. 

281,131, PAINT-COMPOUND. — Arthur G. Peuch 
Toronto, Outario, Can. 
_ 281,133. DRAIN-TILE DITCH-LEVEL. — Lyman F, 
Pontious, Adair, 111. 
STONE-CHANNELING MACHINE. — Almire 
H. Rapp, Paris, France. 
oe FIRE-E3cAPE.— Henry Reusch, Quincy, 


281,135. 


431,142. Door-LockK. — Joseph Savoie, St. Marcel, 


Quebec. 


261,148. PNEUMATIC DOOR-OPENER, — Adol 
Smith, New York, N. Y. 
281,164. FIRE-KSCAPE. — Edward Solomons, Sum- 


ter, S.C 


21,169. FIRE-EXTINGUISHER. — Caleb C. Wal- 
worth, Boston, Mass. 
AUrPOMATIC FIRE-EXTINGUIBHER.—Chris- 
topher L. Delmage, Wounsocket, R. I. 
281,198. FIRE-PROOF SHUTTER.—Robert P. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
STONE-DRESSING MACHINE. — John 


281,181, 


281,211. 


Turner, Sir 


281,217. 
281,219. 


ADDITION, — [wo-st’ 
day-sohool room to 


Cost $2,503); 
Wilson, arch 


permits have been granted, the more important of 
which are the following: — 

Dreide & Bro., two-st’y brick building, ws Swan 
Alley, between Bank St. and Eastern Ave. 

Chas. E. Willis, 9 three-st’y brick buildings, ws 
Mount St., cominencing 8 w cor. Saratoga St. ; and 
10 two-st'y brick buildings, e 8 Bruce St., commenc- 
iug 8 e cor. Saratoga St. 

5. Kahn, 2 three-at’y brick buildings, Nos. 154 and 
156 Bruadway, e 8, between Eastern aud Cantun 





butlding intelligence 
corresnondente 
greatly desire to receive voluntary 
Gially from the smaller and outlying 


portion of the 
ormation, eape- 


Antonie Carter, 
Fort Ave. and Hull 

Wim. G. Wamsley, 6 two-st’ 
Ann St., 8 of Biddle St. 


ree thy brick building, ne cor. 
y brick buildings, ws 


BUILDING PATENTS. 
any patents here ment 


lustrations, may be obtaine 
of Patents, at Washington, for 





Madison Court, opp. 
Ward 22, for Gussapriena Hansen, 
dwell. and store, 27’ x 32’, one-st’y flat; David An. 
gell, builder. 

Jackson Court, rear, near Dorchester Ave., Ward 
15, for Lawrence H. Daloz, cleanix 
one-st'y tlat; Ira A. Medbery, builder. 

Bromyjiels St., Nos. 7-9, Ward 10, tor Alpheus Bi 
elow heirs, offices and stores, 24/ 7!’ x 32’, four-st 
flat, ell, 13’ x 20/3"; J. E. Stuart, builder. 

Hamilton Pt, Ward 10, for W. S, Dexter, 
offices and stores, 76/ 9/’ and 75! 8” x 80/, 
Neal & Preble, builders. 

Martborough St, No. 
lett, dwell., 26’ x 65’, four- 


Lim Pl., Nos. 3-4, Ward 7, for A. D. Putfer, man- 
ufacture soda water, 39 6/’ x 50’ 6", four-st’y man- 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick, — 
Mechanics St., 


house, 15’ x 20’, 


DooRk. — James D. Benson and R. Bruce 
Fogle, Cranberry, W. Va. 

230,793, PIPE-WRENCHE — A. Wells Case, South 
Manchester, Conn, 

280,801, NalL. — Henry S. Cushman 
WINDUW-S HADE KOLLER. 
Fox, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DIVIDERS. — Carl Johnsen, Christiana, 


, Milford, Mass. 
— Benjamin F, 
Ward 11, for N.S. Bart- 
st’y mansard; LD. Connery, 


ANGLE-IRON. — William Lorey, Philadel- 


Angus McLellan, Port- 

Claremont Park, Nos, 24and 26, Ward 18, for Johu 
Carlton, 2 dwells., 1s’ x 45/, three-st’y flat, John 
Carlton, builder. 

Crescent St., near Hadley St., Ward 4, for Horatio 
Williams, 2 dwells., 257 x 52 
ratio Williams, bui.der. 

ood, — Parker St., near Hadley St., Ward 4, 2 
25’ x 52’, two-st’'y mansard; Horatio wil. 
liams, builder. 


» Toronto, Ontario, 


DooR-KNOB ATTACHMENT. — Oscar Stod- 
dard, Cincinnati, O. 
SASH-FASTENER. — Williaio F. 
Paul, Minn. 

230,906. ELECTRIC FIRE-EXTINGUISHER AND FIRE- 
ARATUsS. — Charles E. Buell, New Haven, 


’, tbwo-et’y mansard, Ho- 


Vo. 161, Ward One, for Eugene Luip- 
pold, dwell., 1776 x 18’ and 14’ x 14/ 
J. UC. Frame, builder. 

Ashland St., near Albion St., Ward 23, for Wm. 
A. Davis, dwell., 22’ and 27! x 29/, 
Enoch A. Carter, builder. 

Jamaica ot., near Carter St., Ward 23, for Wm. 
42 Xx 2; two-st’y pitch; Jobu Gately, 


Ward 20, for Guy 
13’ x 14’, two-st’y 


, two-st’y flat; 


S. Foster, Rich- one-st’y pitch; 


— Herman F. Hotfinann, 'ror- 
,, dwell., 
seph Ireland, pone 
Granville Pl., near Brook Ave : 
A. Clifford, dwell., 197 x 2x? and 
pitch; Guy A. Clitford, builder. 
Brooks .tce., near West Cotta 
Guy <A. Clifford, dwell., 30” 6” 
Guy A. Clifford, builder. 
Cottag: St., near Humphrey St., Ward 20, for Na- 
thaniel Bolden, dwell, 30’ b// x 36’ and 14’ x 
st’y pitch; Edw. McKechnie, builder. 
Boylston Ave., near Green St., Ward 23, for Pat- 
x JU’, two-st’y pitch; Dugald 


MEETING- RAILS 
SAsHKS.— Hiram T. King, Kochester, N. Y. 
FIRE-E8caPE. — George W. 
Rushville, Ind. 

280,946. REMOVABLE BAY-WINDOW. — Charles A. 
Nordyke, Cincinnati, O. 

FASTENER FOR MBETING-RAIL8S OF SASH- 
gs. — Geo. E. Parmelee, Circleville, N. ¥ 

280,957. FIRE-Escapk. — Joseph Ripezinski and 
Charles Tisch, Jr.. Wausau, Wis. 

280,987. SASH-F As 
New York, N. Y 
SAFETY-STOP FOR ELEVATORS. — Felix P. 
Canfield, Boston, Mass. 

VENTILATION, — William T. Cottier, Napa, 


Looney, Sr., ge St., Ward 20, for 


x 31’, two-st'y pitch; 


rick Magee, dwell. 
McDonough, builder. 

yfth St., Ward 13, for James V. Devine, 5 
zu’ xX J2', three-st’y flat; James V. Devine, 


» ear New Seaver St., Ward 24, for W. 
H. Wallace, 2 dwells., 16’ x 35’, three-st’y Hat; John 
H. Gigie, builder. 

Bower St, Nos. 59 and 61, near Laurel St., Ward 
21, for Anna W. Flint, 2 dwells., 27’ 6/7" and 24! 6/7 x 
45/, two-st’y flat; Thomas J. Tobin, builder. 

Blue Hill Ave., Ward 23, for Highland Ratlway 
Co., passeuger station, 40’ x 40’, one-st’y hip; G. W. 
Woods, builder, 

Temple St., Ward 23, for Frank E. Sini 
22’ x 3o/, two-st’y pitch; J. Wason, builder. 

Jarvis Place, near George St., Ward 20, for F. J. 
X 30’, two-su’y pitch; F. 


rENeR. — William H. Wolfrath, 


H. Lemon, New Portunaty, mechanical 


J. Portunato, builder. 

Sigourney St, near Glen Road, Ward 23, for S. G. 
Thaxter, dwell., 2/4 x 34! 4, twe-st’y pitch; J. L. 
Batcheldor, builder. 

Tremont St., Ward 2, for E. F. Petersilea, dwell. 
zk’, two-st’y pitch; F. Hopkins, 


for Silas Potter, 2 


12’x 14’ and 22 x 


West Cottage St., Ward 20 
dwells., 20’ 6” x 68’; three-st’y 
Heath Pl., Ward 22, for Cornelius Van Der Wall, 
21’ x su’, two-st’y pitch; C. J. Pennick, 


West Fifth St., near D St., Nos. 138and 141, Ward 
13, for Bridget brady, 2 dwells., 22’ 
flat; Wm. ‘I. Eaton, builder. 

Gaston St., rear, near Warren St., Ward 21, for 
Thomas F. Furber, stable, 31’ x 39, one-st’y man- 


x Jt’, three-st’y 


dAnawan Avce., near Beach St., Ward 23, for Henry 
Schulenkorf, dwell., 21’ and 24 x 26/, and 19’ x 197, 
two-st y pitch; G. F. Renney, builder. 

Milton St., near Granite Ave., Ward 24, for John 
Lawled, green-house, 12’ x 100’, one-st’y pitch; Gran- 
ville Spear, builder. 

Washington St., rear, near Keyes St., for Boston 
Thread & Twine Co., storage of thax, 25/ x 34’, one- 
st’y pitch; C. H. Lewis, builder. 

Waverly St, svuth side, Ward 25, for Charles W. 
Sanderson, dwell., lu’ x 1b? and 22% x 30/, three-st’ 
pitch; J. CU. Wadleigh. 

kiichmond St, near Pope St., Ward 24, for James 
Pope, owner and builder, $ dwells., 19% x 27/, two- 


AMMER. — Heinrich Wiedmann, Nurem- 


berg, Germany. 
HEATING-DRUM. — H 
Jersey City, N. J. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


enry G. Williams, 


Grove St., rear, near Dedham line, Ward 23, for 
Assoviation Tipareth Israel 
one-st’y pitch; G. Galef, builder. 
ponsel Ave., near Taylor St., Ward 24, for Pat- 
rick aud Michael Finnigan, dwell. and sture, 24’ x 
30’, two-st’y fat; Michael Kyan, builder. 


» tool-house, 16’ x 22’, 


Baltimore. 

brick, with stone finish, Sun- 
ranklin Sqaare Baptist Chureh, 
houn St., near Lexington St., gw x 60’, and to 
from designs of Messrs. J. A. & W.T. 
itects; H. U. Smyser, build: r. 
BUILDING PERMITS, ~Since our last report fourteen 


urth dve., 1 6 cor. Fifty- 
fourth St., uwo-st'y traime dwell., tin roof; cost, 
M. A. Moss, Pear! st., New 
harut,; builder, J. Rueger. 
8 8, 140’ 6 Harrison Ave., 
tenement, tin roof; cost, 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Fo 


38,000, owner, Muy. 
York; architect, ‘ 

Gwinnett St., 
three-st'y frame double 


$3,600; owner, Anton Miller, 30 St. Marks Pl.; arohi- 
tect, K. Schrempf; builder, J. Schoch. 

North Henry St., No. 37, W 8, 40’ s Herbert 8t., 
three-st'y frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$3,800; owner, August Winkler, 33 North Henry St.; 
architect, J. Moesmwner; builder, J. Schoch. 

Broadway, Nos. 305 to 311, 4 four-st’y brick stores 
and tenements, tin roofs. iron cornice; cost, each, 
$&,500; owner, John McCormick 277 South Fourth 
St.; architect, A. Herbert; builders, W. & T. Lamb 
aud Jenkins & Gillies. 

Quincy St., n 8, 287' 6 Tompkins Ave., 2 two-at'y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, 6 
$4,000; owner, G. De Revere, 663 Greene Ave. 

Chauncey St., 8 8, 100 w Ralph Ave., 2 two-st'y 
frame dwells., gravel reofs; cost, each, $2,500; own- 
er, architect and builder, Baldwin Pettit, 265 Chaun- 
cey St.; mason, E. Satterline. 

Clifton Pl., No. 275, n 8, 275’ w Nostrand Ave., 
two-st’y brick dwell., with one-st’y extension, tin 
roof; cost, $3,100; owner, architect and builders, 
John J. Cyphers, 355 Kent Ave. 

Greene Ave,, 8 8, 248’ e Grand Ave., 2 two-at’y base- 
ment and attic brownstone front dwells., metal 
roofs; cost, each, $3,500; owner and builder, Elbert 
Snedeker, 391 Greene Ave, 

Greene Ave., 8 8, 152’ e Grand Ave., 4 four-st’y 
brick flats, metal roofs; cost, each, $12,000; owner, 
etc., same as last. 

£ugle St., No. &9, n 8,175’e Franklin St., three. 
sty frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,350; owner, 
Mrs. Shaar, on premises: architect, F. Weber; 
builders, —— Hatford and Post & Walker. 

Kagle St., No. 87, n 8, 150’ e Franklin St., three- 
st’y frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,500; 
owner, —— Kenney, on premises; architect, F. 
Weber; builders, — Hatford and Post & Walker. 

Johnson St., 8 8, 40’ w Raymond St., three-st’y 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,500; owner, P. 
ae Navy St., cor. Raymond St.; architect, 

. an. 

Lufayette Ave., n 8, 60’ e Stuyvesant Ave., two-st’y 
and basement brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,500; 
owner, H. C. Fortmeyer Lafayette Ave., cor. Stuy- 
vesant Ave.; architect, H. J. Growtage. 


lder, J. Rueger. 

Morrell St., e 8, 75’ n Debevoise St., two-st’y 
frame store and dwell., tin roof ; cost, $3,000; owner 
David Hood, Morrel) St., cor. Debevoise St.; archi- 
eck, G. Hillenbrand; builders, G. Welsch and J. 

ueger. 

Fourth Ave., 8 w cor. Eighth St., 3 three-st’y brick 
stures and tenements, gravel roofs; cost, each 
840-00; owner, Geo. Harvey Luzerne, Greene Co.. 
New York; architect and builder, Thev. Pearson. 

Broadway, Nos. 707 and 711, about 50’ n w Park 
Pl, three-st’y brick building for stores, etc., with 
two-st’y extension, tin roof; cost, $13,000; owner 
Amancio ooennee 19 Whipple St.; architect. T” 
Papeniardt, builder, J. Rueger. : 

Tenth St., 8, 80’ e Sixth Ave. two-st’ 
ment apie ery front dwe)l.; tin roof; cont, @1 300: 
owner an uilder, Geo. Wessel, Six ae 
Tenth St.; architect, L. J. Wells. Se eee: 

Vinefeenth St., n 8, 168’ w Sixth Ave. 5 two-st’y 
fraine tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $2,000; own. 
ers tiaras and builder, Bernard Casper, 397 Four- 

enth St. 


Bushwick Ave., n 8, 25° w Varet St., thr : 
frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; own. 


Kors St., 8 8, 236’ w Wythe Ave. two-st’ 
factory, gravel roof; cost, $4,000; owner, Orsae i 
Hawley, 105 Bedford cee architect, E. F. Gaylor; 


tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,100: owner, Louis W. 
199 Throop Ave.; architect and builder, H. Loeffler’ 
Clifton Pl, n 8, 225/ @ Classon Ave. two-st’y and 
RL “ owls ravel roof; cost, $4,500; 
owner and builder, Daniel Boyle, 1 . 
architect, M. J. Morrell. Pe een oe ears 
sroadway, es, 45’ n Suydam St., three-st’y fram 
aoe eae pee tin roof; cost, $3,700; owner, Wm. 
tewa sawton St.: architect and ; 
H, ‘Nicolls; mason, S. V. Hyer. eapeen 
avout St., No. 376, three-st’ frame d 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,200; ounce A. Morte 
374 Garet St.; architect, A. Herbert; builder F. 
sgtlanips ae ; 
sconard St., w 8, 50/s Powers St. three-st’ 
dwell., tin roof ; Cost, $4,000; owner Edward 3 Coe 
roll, 32 Jackson St.; architect, E. F. Gaylor; build- 
saa . pad and J. J. Brennan, : 
‘eid Ave., ne cor. Van Buren St. three-st’ 
store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $5.00; Ales 
Mrs. J. M. Lobart, on Premises; architect an 
builder, H. J. Brown; masons, Ashfleld & Son. 
Fourth Ave., n w cor. Eighth St., three-st’y brick 
store and tenement, gravel roof; cost, $4 060; owner 
Geo. oe Luzerne, Green Co., New York: 
agronre an builder, T. Pearson. : 
South Tenth St., between Third and Fo 
a aoe tin roof, mTigtal Gor ice: 
cost, 00; owner rm. Grund y . 
builder, Thos. Gibbons. eet Pau Be 
Suydam St., n w cor. Centra] Ave. : 
Gave store and sured tenement, tin roof? coed 
34,500; owner, Herm Schultz, Central A a : 
a) T. Engelhardt. , ied 
ive S1., No. 29, ws, 75’ n Ainslie St. ee-st’ 
frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, S500. pi 
er eeouhan Hodum, on premises: architect, T. En- 
gelhardt; builders, L. Fuchs and €, Hoffmann, 
Tenth St.. 3 8, 300’ e Fifth Ave., 2 two-st’y and 
basement briok dwells., gravel roofs; cost, each 
$4,500; owner, Mrs. O'Brien: architect and builder. 
T. Corrigan; mason, W. Corrigan. j 
Ellery St.,we, 125!e Delmnonico P)., 2 three-st’y 
frame tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $4,200; owner 
Wm. Kolb, Ellery St., near .Delmonico Pl.; archi- 
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tect, T. Engelhardt; builders, J. Kubn and J. 
RKueger. 

Lewia Ave.,c 8,40’ 8 Van Buren St., 2 two-st’y 
brownetone frout dwells., tin routs; cost, total, $10,- 
000; owner, architect, aud builder, M. J. MeLaugh- 
lin, 10* Kosciusko st. 

Hall $t., No. 119, e 8, 224’ n Myrtle St., two and- 
one-half.st’y brick «dwell., tin roof; cost, Sb,0vg, 
owner, Juv. 1. Godby, 117 Hall st.; architect, ‘T. 
on builders, Lynch & Gormley and ‘L. Hanlon 

Son. ' 

South Second St.,n 8, about 100’ from First St., 
extending westerly to the East Kiver, three-st’y 
brick storehouse, gravel and paper rooting: cost, 
about $15,000; owner, Brooklyn Sugar Retining Co., 
First St. and South Second St. 

Fisth Ave., n wor, Sackett St., 2 three-st’y brick 
stores and dats, tin roofs; cost, total, 318,000; own- 
eae Berg, #4 Fifth Ave., architect, l. D. Rey- 
nolds. 

Reid Ave., w 8, 20's Van Buren St., 5two-and-one- 
half-st’y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
each, $4,000; owner and builder, Kdward Webb; ar- 
chitect, W. Godfrey. 

(Quincy St,6 8, about 100’ e Stuyvesant Ave., two- 
st’y brownstone front dwell., tin ruef; cost, $4,500; 
owner, Wm. Tartor, Quincy St.; builder, J. W. 
Ste wart. 

Hart St.,8 8, 28’ w Stuyvesant Ave., 2 two-st’y | 
fraine tenements, tin roofs: cost, each, S/,800; own- 
er and builder, Wm. A. Schimitthemner, 390 Hart 
St.; architect, J. Herr. 

South Ninth St., n 8, 150’ e First St., five-st’y brick 
factory, tin roof; cost, $7,000; owner, Win. Vogel, 
South Ninth St., near First St.; architect, E. F. 
Gaylor; builders, J. Rodwell aud J. Meyding. 

Raymond St., ws, M1 n De Kalb Ave., two-st'y 
brick stable and dwell., tin roof; cost, $7,000; own- 
er, A. H. Boombs, 14 Portland Ave.,; architect, WwW. 
A. Mundell; builders, T. KB. Kutan, aud L. W. Sea- 
man, Jr. 

Greene Ave.,n 8, 219'e Throop Ave., 14 two-st’y 
brownstone front dwells. ; cost, each, $6,500; owner, 
architect, and builder, Jno. F. Ryan, isi Hewes St. 
ALTERATION, — Lafayette Ave., 1 wevur, North Elli- 
ott Pl., four-st’y brick extension, tin roof, interior 
and rear of present building altered; also, new root; 
cost, 69,000; owner, Chas. Kornder, 849 Fulton St.; 
architect, C. F. Eisenach; builders, Ashfield & Son 
and W. Zang. , 


Cincinnati. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — John Goke, three-st'y brick 
dwell., 139 East Front St.; cost, $6,500. 

Butchers’ Mecting Association, one-st’y brick 
build., cur. Findlay St. and Central Ave.; cost, $3,- 
000 


H. Kempe, three-st’y brick dwell., 140 Betts St.; 
cost, $5,000. 

Este Estate, three-st’y brick dwell., 351 Main St.; 
cost, $3,500. 

A. Lowbitz, two-st’y brick dwell., Wheeler St., 
near Vernon St.; cost, 33,500. 

Johu Houcke, three-st'y brick dwell., Central 
Ave., near Poplar St., cost, $5,000. 

Josephine Ward, two-st'y brick dwell., 512 Cen- : 
tral Ave.; cost, $6,000, 

W.M. Van Bant, 4 three-st’y brick dwells., Long- 
worth St., near Smith St.; cost, $5,500, 

Henry Whittaker, three-st’'y brick dwell., Sher- 
man Ave., near Western Ave.; coat, S4,51K), 

Smith, Mevers & Co., three-st’y brick build., Front 
St., near Smith St.; cost, 312,00), 

Jobn McVain, 2 three-st'y brick dwells., 34 Pike 
St.; cost, $5,0v0. 

Mrs. Ella K. Platt, 4 one-st’y frame dwells; cost, 
$4,500. 

18 permits for repairs; cost, $20,000. 

Total permits to date, 510, 

‘Total cost to date, $1,875,959. 

For same time last year the total permits were 414, 
and total cost $1,073,100. 


Chicago. 


FLATs.—C. L. Stiles, architect, has completed plans 
for three-st’y flats, at No. 5 West Madison St., for 
Mrs. L. Burroughs, 24 frout, of white and Bedford 
stone; Cost, $x U. 

Hocses. — Mr. Geo. S. Spohr is architect of 2 two-st’y 
houses for Dr. Case, to be built on Seminary Ave.; 
cost, $6,009. 

Also, by satne architect, house for James Sullivan, 
necor. of Wells and Whiting Sta., two-at’y; to cost 
$7,000. 

ScHuooL-Houvse. — Messrs. Bauer & Hill are architects 
for schoul-house, cor, West Indiana and Paulina 
Swus., pressed-brick and stoue tinish, three-st’y, 73! x 
K5' BY) COL, $40,000, 

BUILDING Permits, —T. H. Gault, 4 three-st’y and 
basement dwells., Congress St.; cost, 512,000; archi- 
tects, Dexson & Townsend; builder, T. H. Gault. 

Fiech Bros., 3 two-st’y dwells., 1004-109x West 
Monrve St.; cost, $0,000; architect, Win. Stripple- 
man; builder, K. E. Meltay. 

Eich Bros., 3 two-st’y dwells,, 1089-1093 West Mon- 
roe St.; cost, $7,000; architect, Wim. Strippleman,; 
builder, R. E. McKay. 

Jaines Sullivan, three-st’y and basement dwell., 
20% North Wills St.; cost, $4,100; architect, E. Spohr; | 
builder, Martin Zipprich. 

U. P. Smith, two-st'y dwell., 3108-3210 Groveland | 
Park Ave.; cost, 36,000; architects, Wheelock & | 
Clay; builder, Chas. Buteker. | 

U. P. Smith, two-st’y dwell., 32M Lake Park Ave.; 
cost, $6,000; architects, Wheclock & Clay; builder, 
Chas. Buteker. 

U. P. Smith, 2 twost’y dwells., 3263-3263 Grove- 
land Park; cost, $12,0 0; architects, Wheeluck & 
Clay; builder, Chas. Buteker. 

Mrs. L. K. Smith, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $39,000; | 
architects, Cobb & Frost; builders, Clark & Fuller. 

Chas. Hottinger, fonr-st’y flats, 312-314 Sedgwick 
St.; cost, $15,000; architects, Furst & Kudolph, 


ee ee ee ee 


builder, Leo Kaboll. | 


Was. Schroeder, two-set'y dwell., 699 North Park 
Ave.; cost, $5,000; architect, W. H. Arent; builder, 
N. Gerten. 

G. Thompson, two-st’y dwel]., 334 Hubbard St.; 
cost, $3,000. 
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W. A. Fuller, additional story, 116-118 La Salle 
St.; cost, $18,000; builder, C. Busby. 

VU. De Luce, two-st’y dwell., 19) California Ave.; 
cost, So, Mw. 

Win. Jackson, 3 three-st’y dwells., 3111-3115 Forest 
Ave.; cust, $10,000; architect, H. P. Harned. 

E. Saltsinan, two-st’y dwell., 4350 Caluinet Ave.; 
cost, go,LUu; architect, J. KR. Willet: builders, Agnew 
& Cox. 

D. A. Titcomb, 2 two-st’y dwells., 42 and 44 Spruce 
S¢.; cost, u,twu; architect, W. B. tlunter; builders, 
Agnew & Cox. 

Geo. Kigheimer, three-st’y store and flats, 23’ x 77/, 
480 Uniou st.; cost, $7,500. 

Hewting & Crewhurst, 3 Cottuges, 3221-3725 Wa)- 
lace St.; cost, $5,600, 

H. Wilke, three-st’y dwell,, 431 l.ineolo St.; cost, 
$4,000. 

Schobloger & Grant, additional stury, 2101 Indiana 
St.; cost, 95,U00; architect, N. L. Beers; builder, 
H. White. 

Chas. Vennard, two-st’'y and basement fata, 790 
Carroll Ave.; cost, 83,000, 

M. McAuley, two-st’y and basement store and 
dweill., 3lu) Halsted St.; cost, $6,000, 

Peter Schoenhoifen, two-st’y flats, 2506 Prairie 
Ave.; cost, 310,000. 

American Varnish Manufacturing Co., two-st'y 
factory, 309 to 315 North Branch St.; cost, 36,000; 
architect, Rehnoldt: builder, Fred tHianson. 

P.M. Cardy, two-st’y store and dwell., 927 North 
Halsted St.; cost, $5,000, 

Wm. Scott, two-st’y dwell., 855 Adams St.; cost, 
$4200. 

L. Burlingham, four-st’y and basement stores sund 
flats, 351 und 353 North Clark St.; cost, $20,000; 
architect, A. Sinith: builder, J. G. Ditz. 

Helen P. Hubbard, three-st’y and basement dwell., 
377-879 Elin St.; cost, $14,000; architects, Lreat & 
Foltz; builder, Jno. Martin. 

L. Huck, malt-house, 57 to61 Eighteenth St.; cost, 


4,000. 

F, Klotz, two-st’y and basement flats, 386 Maxwell 
St.; cust, $3,000, 

P. G. Dodge, two-st’y and basement dwell., 21/x 
71’, 3117 Forest Ave.; cost, $5,000; architects, Dixon 
& ‘Yownsend. 

Rev. P. Kierdon, two-et’y and basement schoo)- 
house, Wabash Ave.; cost, $15,000; architect, J.J. 
Eagan; builder, Jas. Cownley. 

. W. Kindt, two-st’y dwell., 3x3 Mohawk St.; 
cost, $3,500. 

Mrs. B. Hetfron, two-st’y and basement flats, 1474 
Indiana Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

H. Ridlick, three-st’y factory, Ouk St.; cost, 
$6,000. 

S. D. Staubro, 2 two-st’'y and basement dwells., 
Ashland Ave.; coat, $15,000; architects, Van Osdell 
& Co.; builder, 8. S. Seick. 

J. D. MeNab, three-st’y and basement store, 200 
Michigan St.: cost. 311,000, 

Mrs. KB. Lordner, two-st'y and basement dwell., 
Centre Ave.; cost, 24,500. 

KF. Ilolz, two-st'y Hata, 111 Jay St.; cost, 33,200, 

F. Weber, three-st'y and basement dwell. and 
store, 52) and O23 Halsted St.; cost, $16,000; archi- 
tects, Furst & Kudolph; builder, Henry Appel. 

John Kruse, two-st'y store and dwell, 33s May 
St.; cost $3,000, 

Rey. ‘Thos, Burke, three-st’'y and basement school- 
house, 5 to 11 Kumsey St.; cost, $25,000; architects, 
Bauer & Hill; builders, J. M. Dumphy & Co. 

Thos. Enright, three-st'y and basement store and 
dwell., 37] and 373 Thirty-tirst St.: cost, $12,000, 

A.W. Adcock, two-st’y and basement dwell., War- 
ren Ave.; cost, $6,000; architects, Dixon & Town- 
send. 

Cc. F. Yerkes, two-st’y barn, 243 ‘Thirty-second St.; 
cost, $4,000. 

Joseph Mansky, three-st’y dwell., 146 Pacific Ave.; 
cost, $0,000, 

F. Koutfman, three-st’y and basement store and 
dwell., 203 Lincoln Ave.; cost, $10,000, 

M. Mckaddey, three-st'y store and dwell., 3436 
Halsted St.; cost, 835,500. 

A. Hogue, two-st’'y and basement addition; cost, 
$3,000. 

Cc. & N. W. R. R. Co., two-st’y warehouse; cost, 
$i HOU. 

Win. R. Baker, three-st’y flats, J11 South Sanga- 
mon St.; Cost, 86,000, 

D. Mahon, three-st’'v and basement flats, 103-105 
Walton P1.; cost, $12,000, 

M. Schmitts, three-st’'y and basement dwell., 547 
Larrabee NSt.; cost, $7,000. 

Mrs. Baldwin, two-st'y store and flats, 658-660 
Madison St.; cost, $7,000, 

Win. Burmeister, two-st’y and basement factory, 
776-778 Clybourn Ave.; cost, 33,000. 

Mrs. M. KE. Kich, two-st'y dwell., 407 Warren Ave.,; 
cost, $5,000. 

Detroit. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — The following permits costing 


over $4,000 have been granted since our last report, 
Topping & Fisher, block of 4 three-st'y brick 
dwells., Nos 121-7 Alfred St.: cost, $20,000, 
Juseph Guton, frame store, Tremont dt.; cost, §7,- 
0 


A.C. Varney, brick house, Edmund St.; cost, $10,- 
000. 

A.C. Varney, J brick houses, Macomb Ayve.; cost, 
$17,0u0. 

A.C. Varney, brick house and barn, No. 259 Put- 
nam Ave.: cost, $6,009, 

A. ©. Varney, brick house, Canfield Ave.; cost, 
$6,000. 

John Finn, brick house, Garfield Ave., No. &2; 
cost, S4,460, 

Woodward Ave., block of 4 stores; cost, $28,000; 
A. G. Holland, contractor. — - 


New York. 


FLATS.—On the n w cor. of First Ave. and Eighty- 


eighth St.. 2 five-at’y flats, brick, with stone and ter- 
ra-ootta fininh, 50° 84’ x Oe and 50’ x &3’, for Mr. 
Thos. Patten and Mrs: M. C. King, respectively, are 
to be builtfrom designs of Mr. Geo. Martin Hnas. 
Four four-st'y brownstone flats, 25’ x 65’ each, are 
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to be built on the north side of One Hundred ard 
Twenty-seventh St., between Sixth and Seventb 
Aves., by Mr. C. Bomekamp. 


STABLES, — For Mr Chas. Miller, a stable, 25” x 867, 


With apartments above, is to be built at No. 26 West 
Forty-fourth St., ata cost of about $20,000, witha 
brick and terra-cotta front, from designs of Mir. E. 
Gandolfo. 

For the Edward Clark Estate, a tbree-et’y stable, 
60’ x Jz’, is to be erected on tbe cor. of Broadwar 
and Seventy-fifth St., at a cost of about $50,000. = 11 
ia tu be iu connection with the “ Dakota,”? and is tx 
be built of brick, with terra-cotta finish; Messre. 
C. W. Romeyn & Go. are the architects. 

Measra. M. G. & G. A. Keusens are to have bailt, 
from designs of Mr. R. Mook, 2 three-st'y brick and 

ranite stubles, 25’ x 65’ each, on the south side cf 
ry es St., 270’e of Seventh Ave., to cost abvat 
40,000. 


Srokks. — On the east side of Greene St., n of Grand 


St., 2 six-st’y stores, 85’ x 1004, with iron fromta, to 
cost about $160,000, are to be built for Mesers. &. 
eee & Brus., from desigus of Mr. Kichard 
serper. 


OFFICE-BUILDING. —It ig now announced that the 


coat of the * Potter” building, on Park Row, will 
be about 8700,000,) Mr. N.G. Starkweather has per. 
fected Ae cera of the building, which will be eleven 
stories high, the tirst two being iron, aud the upper 
ones brick, with terra-cotta finish. 


ALTERATION, — The box-office of the Madison Square 


Theatre is being altered and improvements to be 
made, at an expense of about $3,000, from designs 
of Messra. Kimball & Wisedell. 


BUILDING PerMirs. — Sizth Ave., necor. One Hut- 


dred and Twenty-second St., 5 three-st’y and man- 
sard brick dwella. slate and tin roofs; cost, each, 
$20,°00; Owner, Jno, H. Sherwood, One Hundred 
and Fifteenth St., cor. Sixth Ave.; architect, J. E. 
Terhune; builders, E. Vreeland & Van Doran. 

Que Hundred and Seventeenth St.,0 8, 275’ e Sec 
ond Ave., 3 five-st’'y brownstone front tenemenwu, 
tin roofs; cost, each, $21,000; owner, Wm. Hender- 
son, 511 East Eighty-secund St.; architect, John tc. 
Burne. 

Tenth Are., 8 w cor. Twenty-first St., 4 four-st’y 
brick tenements and stores, cost, total, $60.1, 
owner, Clinton Sutphen, 20 Nassau St.; architect, 
Geo. B. Pelhain. 

Pitt St., No. 121, five-st’y brick tenement and 
stores, tin roof; cost, $14,000; owner and builder, 
Peter Schuefiier, 96 Second Ave. 

West St., 25’ 8 Houston St., three-st’y brick mis 
sjon-house, slate roof; owner, Protestant Episcopai 
Missionary Society, by John Davenport, 21s West 
Thirty-cighth St.; architect, Alfred Hi. Thorp, 
builder, ‘berence Kiernan. 

One Hundred and Tirenty-rourth St., 6 @ cor. 
Fourth Ave., 3 tive-st’y brick flats, tin roofs; cost, 
each, $20,000; owner, Geo. H. Kogers, 327 East Oue 
eet and ‘’wenty-fifth St.; architects, Cleverdvn 

-utzel, 

West Forty-fourth St., No. 26, three-et’y brick 
stable, tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, Chas. Miller, 
o a Forty-fourth St.; architect, Emanuel Gan- 
dolfo. 

Fifth Are., & w cor. Twenty-third St., seven-et'y 
and basement brick and stone office-building, slate 
and tin roof; cost, $100,000; owners, Western Union 
Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway; architect, H. J. Har- 
denbergh, builders, Jas. G. Smith & Prodgers. 

Sirth Ave., W 8, between One Hundred and Thir- 
tieth and One Hundred and Thirty-tiret Ste., 4 three 
st'y brick dwells., slate and tin roofs; cost, $20,a0 
to A ie owner, H. M. Blasdell; architects, Lamb 
& Kich. 

East Serenteenth St., No. 231, four-st’'v brick 
dwell., slate and tin roof; cost, $28,000; owners, St. 
John Baptists Foundation, Francis H. Weeks, Treas 
urer, 11 Kast Twenty-fourth St.; architect, Chas. C. 
Haight; masons, Robinson & Wallace; carpenter, 
not selected. 

Second Are., 8 Ww cor. Ninety-ninth St., five-st'y 
and basement brick factory, tin roof; Cust, S20, tae, 
owner, Alphonso Beaudet, 135 Manhattan Ave. 
Brooklyn; architect, J. H. Valentine; builders, J. 
O’ Hare and Steinmetz & Beaudet Bros. 

Second Ave., W 8, 42's Ninety-ninth St., 2 fivest’y 
brick tenements and stores, tin roofs; cost, each, 
$20,000; owner, architect and builders, same as last. 

One Hundred and Twenty-serenth St, 2 8, love 
Second Ave., 2 four-at’'y brick tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, each, $10,000; owner, Chas. H. Barton, 111 West 
Oue Hundred and Thirty-third St.; architect, J. H. 
Valentine; builder, W. O. Barton. 

West Sucty-first St., No. 632, five-st’y brick tene 
ment, tin roof; cost, $14,000; owner, Patrick 
O'Reilly, 534 West Sixty-first St.; architect, J. Kust- 


ner. 

Third Are., n w cor. One Hundred and Thirty- 
fifth St., four-st’y brick tenement and store, gravel 
roof; cost, $9,000; owner, Martin Norz, Third Ave.; 
cor, One Hundred and Forty-fourth St.; architect, 
H. 8. Baker; builders, Jas. M. Lacost and Ed. Gus- 
taveson. 

One Hundred and Sizth St., ne, and One Hundred 
and Seventh St., 8 6, from Ave. A westerly, and 
across rear of lot, 3 frame stone-cutter sheds, gravel 
reof; owner, Robinson Gill, Sixty-ffth St., near 
First Ave. 

Serenty-aecond St.,n 8, 100/e Tenth Ave., 10 four- 
st'y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$25,000; owners and buildera, James R. Smith, 47 
West Thirty-ninth St., and C. W. Luyster, 237 West 
Fiftv-third St.; architects, D. & J. Jardine. 

klerenth Ave., No. 452, five-st'y brick tenement, 
tin roof; coat, $10,000; owner, Edward Joyce, 556 
West Thirty-seventh St.; architect, C. F. Ridder, Jr. 

Tiventieth St, ns, 28 w Tenth Ave., 5 four-et’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $12,000, own- 
er. Clinton Sutphen, 20 Nassau St.; architect, Geo. 
B. Pelham. 

One Hundred and Serenteenth St., 2 8, 373" © Are. 
A, 3 four-st’y brick flats, tin roofs; owner, Geo, W. 
Moore. London, Eng.; architect, Jas. E. Ware. 

. One Hundred and Eighteenth St.,88, 313’ @ Ave. 
A, 2 four-st’'y brick flats, tin roofs; owner and ar 
chitect, sane as last. 
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whole could be used in the same way as the few drops which 
run over the top. The world hardly yet realizes the signifi- 
cance of that marvellous cycle by which the foul refuse rejected 
in the necessary purification of the animal economy is trans- 
formed again by vegetation into clean and delicious food ; but it 
may at least be remarked that the interruption of this natural 

course is followed by the heaviest of penalties; the land de- 
| prived of nourishment, becoming gradually barren, at the same 
time that the air, poisoned by the emanations of fertilizers out 
of place, loses its wholesomeness, and becomes dangerous to 
breathe. 


JULY 28, 1883. 


Entered at the Post-Office at Boston as second-class matter. 
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vision, but its main provisions, which are, we believe, about the 
same as those in use in all other civilized countries, seem to be 
unchanged, the variations applying mostly to minor matters, 
about which the English and American schedules say nothing. 
For example, the first of the new rules advises that all disputes 
between architects and their clients should be, by a previous 
agreement, left to the Court of Arbitration of the Austrian 
Engineers’ and Architects’ Association for determination. This 
suggestion, we imagine, would not commend itself to English- 
speaking clients, who can generally count upon a curious preju- 
dice against architects on the part of judges and lawyers, and 
a dense ignorance of the whole subject on the part of juries, to 
warp justice in their favor ; but it ‘has, for all that, a good deal 
of merit. The provisions which follow prescribe minute direc- 
tions upon points which are among us left to chance, usually to 
the detriment of the architect, but sometimes to that of his 
employer. The eleventh article, for instance, prescribes the 
fees for office consultations, the price of a question and “simple 
reply ” being two dollars, and the remuneration increasing with 
the difficulty of the subject on which advice is sought. For 
business on which the architect has to work after seven o’clock 
.in the evening his fees are doubled ; and in measuring or other 
outside work where the architect is accompanied by an assistant, 
the services of the latter are charged for at half the price of 
those of the architect himself. In estimating travelling ex- 
penses the architect is to be entitled, when he has to take a 
carriage, to use one with two horses ; and charges also for first- 
class fare on railway trains and steamboats; but an assistant 
is expected to travel on land in a one-horse carriage, or a sec- 
ond-class compartment on the railways, although he is entitled 
to first-class accommodations on steamboats. 








OME of our readers may remember that we gave in these 
S columns not long agoa little history of the competition for 
the proposed State Capitol at Denver, including an account 
of the strange discovery by the Commissioners, after all the 
designs were in, that the programme drawn up for the guidance 
of competitors was ill-considered and worthless; with a mention 
of the subsequent peregrinations of the Commissioners in search 
of knowledge about the subject, and their return, filled with 
the consciousness of duty performed, and eager to remedy the 
error which they had discovered, by calling an extra session of 
the Legislature to repeal the original programme, and substi- 
tute a less objectionable one. As an extra session could only be 
called by the Governor of the State, the Commissioners ap- 
pealed to him to carry out their wishes, entertaining no doubt 
of his compliance, but it seems that he, either considering that 
the seventy-five hundred dollars which the session would cost 
was too high a price for the people of the State to pay for cor- 
recting an amateur’s mistake, or perhaps believing that the 
Commissioners, having proved themselves so energetic in the 
acquisition of information, might with advantage continue their 
efforts for a season, declined to interfere, and the further con- 
sideration of the subject is thus necessarily deferred until the 
next regular meeting of the Legislature, in 1885. Meanwhile, 
the drawings submitted in competition have been returned to 
their unfortunate authors, the total result of whose efforts 
has thus been to advertise themselves as persons of character 
or attainments so inferior to those of other architects as to in- 
duce them to accept terms which all respectable members of the 
profession rejected at once. 





under the name of the National Sewerage and Sewage 

Utilization Company, about whose plans and purposes we 
should like to know more. The capital stock of the company 
is fixed at three million dollars, so that, unless it should prove 
to be another of the countless schemes for defrauding innocent 
people under cover of a few scientific catchwords, the enterprise 
seems to be intended for operations on a large scale. ‘There 
can be no question, it seems to us, that ample pecuniary success 
awaits the person or persons who shall, we cannot say how long 
hence, undertake, with thorough knowledge and economical 
administration, the application of animal refuse to the enrich- 
ment of land, on a large scale. Hitherto, as every one knows, 
the experiments in sewage utilization made in England and 
France have met, as a rule, with only partial success, but their 
result has at least been such as to encourage the belief that 
further experience will surely show how to lessen the cost and 
increase the profits of the business. In order to secure this i cana al 
most desirable end as quickly as possible, it is worth consider- HE Duke of Marlborough, in imitation of his Grace of 
ing whether experiments on a small scale could not with much yl Hamilton, has been endeavoring to raise a little money by 
advantage be carried on by individual proprietors, if the way selling off his superfluous bric-d-brac. The first articles 
could be pointed out, and a little public spirit aroused. We ac- | disposed of were some copper dishes, painted in enamel at Li- 
knowledge that, for ourselves, we never see the line of rich, moges some two hundred years ago. Of these, one, an oval plate, 
strong vegetation which marks the overflow of a neglected cess- painted with scenes from the Apocalypse by Jean Courtois, was 
pool Without thinking of the wealth of blossom and harvest bought by the Duke of Westminster for fifty-three hundred 
into which the contents of the pit might be converted, if the dollars ; and the same noble purchaser secured also, for some- 


Hi CORPORATION has just been formed in New York, A NEW occupation for ladies has been found in England. It 


seems that the Crystal Palace Company maintains a school 

for teaching the art of improving estates, and among other 
branches gives instruction in landscape gardening. One of the 
students in this department during the past year was a lady, a 
Miss Wilkinson, who received immediately an appointment to 
@ position as professional adviser in a charitable society which 
supervises the laying out of church-yards and ornamental 
grounds of various kinds. It seems not unlikely that this pur- 
suit may be found attractive to many other ladies besides Miss 
Wilkinson. There is no doubt of the need for educated land- 
scape gardeners in many parts of the world, and nowhere 
is the want more felt than in this country; and if women 
should succeed half as well in such work on a large scale as 
they do with their modest flower beds aud borders, they would 
soon find their services in demand. 
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thing over forty-five hundred dollars, a little pitcher, “ painted 
in brilliant colors,’ by Susanne de Court. Another oval plate 
was sold to a differentegollector for the same price, but the rest 
of the pieces found a comparatively poor market. ‘The furni- 
ture, which was to have been sold after the enamels, met with 
even less success, and finding that no bid above thirty thousand 
dollars could be obtained for a table inlaid with china plaques, 
his Grace stopped the sale in disgust. This particular table is 
said to have belonged to Marie Antoinette, but the unfortunate 
queen seems to have owned such an enormous quantity of fur- 
niture and Sevres porcelain that her name alone does not add 
much to the value of any particular piece, and the table itself 
does not appear to have had the intrinsic merit of the lovely 
Riesener furniture which was sold with the Hamilton collec- 
tion. 


N that home of eccentricity, Bedford Park, a house has re- 
cently been built which at least deserves mention as a curi- 
osity. It is intended for the residence of a physician, and 

presents the peculiarity of having no fireplaces, as well as no 
doors inside the house, and nothing but fixed sashes for light, 
the kitchen window being the only one made to open. In order 
to preserve the inmates of the house from suffocation, fresh 
air is supplied to them from a reservoir in the basement, open- 
ing through an area to the exterior atmosphere. A stove placed 
in the basement reservoir is intended to warm the air in winter, 
and it is thought that ice can be used to cool it in summer. 
The basement chamber communicates by means of gratings in 
the floor with the corridor and staircase hall above, and each 
room is provided with an exhaust flue, by means of which air 
is to be drawn in through the door opening, and finally carried 
into a foul-air shaft, and discharged through the roof. The 
motive power by which all this circulation is to be maintained 
is derived from the smoke-pipe of the kitchen range, which is 
of iron, and passes through the main exhaust shaft. The whole 
affair seems to be a rather crude attempt to apply to a small 
house the kind of ventilation which used to be employed in 
hospitals until experience showed its inefficiency. If any one 
wishes to understand the condition of a building sp constructed 
after some years of use, he can find an approximation to it in 
the lower regions of a passenger steamship, which are ventilated 
in something the same way. We are inclined to think that a 
single visit would convince him that however preferable a slow 
artificial ventilation may be to no ventilation at all, the free 
range of the wind through windows opened two or three times” 
a day has a virtue in refreshing and purifying inhabited rooms 
which no machine currents have yet been able to emulate. 


EFINITE arrangements havé been made for the construc- 
tion in Vienna of an extensive system of elevated railways 
on the model of those in New York, to be completed with- 

in two years. The estimated expense of the system proposed is 
twenty-five millions of dollars, and as that sum will pay for a 
great deal more iron-work and engineering in Austria than in 
New York it would seem that a very comprehensive undertak- 
ing must be in contemplation. The road, or rather net-work of 
roads, is to have a double track everywhere except over the 
bridges, where four tracks are thought necessary to accommodate 
the expected traffic. The road-bed is to be twenty-six feet wide, 
supported on iron posts set from sixty to seventy feet apart. The 
whole line is to be raised above the surface, except in a single 
section, where it is thought best to traverse a hill by a cutting, 
instead of ascending it. In the city of Paris, where the question 
of rapid transit has been discussed about as long as in Vienna, a 
solution has not yet been reached, but the council has already 
declared the matter to be “ urgent,” and suggestions for secur- 
ing the desired end are invited from all persons interested who 
may be qualified to give useful advice. The inequality of the sur- 
face of the ground in and about Paris does much to complicate 
the problem, as several of the routes included in the general sys- 
tem of communication which has been determined upon would 
be impracticable for an elevated railway like that in New York, 
while the general feeling of the Parisians is so strongly averse 
to underground roads as to make it important to avoid subter- 
raneous lines as far as possible. The result will probably be 
the adoption of a mixed system of lines above and below the 
surface; but one can hardly help observing that if the proprie- 
tors of the Meigs patents really felt the confidence which they 
profess in the value of their single-rail elevated railway, they 
would do well to transfer their activity from Massachusetts to 


Paris, where they will find, instead of a population somewhat 
snappishly contented with its present means of locomotion, a 
people and a government prepared to welcome with enthusiasm 
anything so admirably adapted to meet all their wants as the 
Meigs road would be if the expectations of its inventor were 
reasonably justified. 


HE first French grain elevator has just been completed and 
put in operation at Bordeaux, to the great admiration of 
all persons interested in transportation, and among others, 

of a correspondent of Le Génie Civil, who writes to that jour- 
nal a full account of it. According to this correspondent, the 
success Which American grain has met with in competing with 
the foreign product in European markets is due in great part 
to the superior skill and economy with which it is handled. 
While a French vessel loaded with wheat would be discharged 
by men, elowly carrying the grain in bags on their backs to the 
pier, to be there, unless carried immediately away in wagons, 
deposited in a heap on the bare planks, and covered, at most, 
with an old canvas, until wanted, an American canal-boat or 
train is simply moved up alongside an elevator and there filled 
or discharged in a few hours by machinery, the grain remaining 
clean, dry and cool throughout the process. If there is no im- 
mediate call for it, the wheat or corn remains safely stored in 
the elevator bins until called for, and if any of it should have 
been badly harvested, or damaged on the voyage, the same ma- 
chinery which originally handled it will dry it, winnow it, 
weigh it both before and after the process, and repack it in good 
condition. All this, according tothe French engineer’s estimate, 
costs the American dealer about half what his foreign rival has 
to pay for work much worse done, and occupying a great deal 
more time, and the saving so effected is sufficient to pay the 
cost of nearly five thousand miles transportation and to enable 
the Minnesota or Manitoba farmer to undersell the French in 
their own markets. It is not surprising, therefore, that an effort 
should have been made abroad to meet American competition 
by imitating American methods, and the Bordeaux elevator is 
only one of a series to be built under the care of a company 
formed expressly for the purpose. 


E mentioned some time ago that an improved process had 
been invented for the extraction of sulphur from the 
earthy masses with which it is found associated. This 

process has recently been improved, and is now in operation on 
a large scale in several mines in Sicily, where it is found to be 
not only much more wholesome than the old process of burn- 
ing the ore in close heaps, but much more profitable also, the 
new method producing nearly twice as much sulphur froma 
given amount of ore, as well as utilizing the fine dust of the 
mines, which has hitherto been wasted. The sulphurous acid 
evolved from the burning kilns of the old prucess is so 1njuri- 
ous to vegetation, as well as to human life, that the work is 
prohibited throughout Italy from July to January in each year, 
and many attempts have been made to dissolve out the sul- 
phur by some kind of ‘wet process,” which could be carried 
on without annoyance throughout the year, but the cost of the 
superheated steam, or the bisulphide of carbon, hitherto used 
for the purpose was too great to give commercial success to the 
improved methods. By the substitution for the more expensive 
reagents of a solution of chloride of calcium, which 1s formed 
as a waste product in the manufacture of soda, and costs in 
Ttaly only about one cent a pound, this difficulty is uow 
removed, and the extraction of sulphur by the wet process is 
a simpler and cheaper method than that by roasting the ore. 
The apparatus employed is by no means complicated, consisting 
only of a furnace, kept constantly heated, with two iron tanks 
so arranged as to be alternately subjected to the action of the 
fire. The boiling point of a saturated solution of chloride of 
calcium is above two hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit, 
while the melting point of sulphur is about two hundred and 
thirty-two degrees, so that by filling the tanks with chloride 
solution and ore, and raising it nearly to the boiling point. all 
the sulphur melts out and collects at the bottom of the tank, 
from which it is drawn off into moulds and cooled. To make 
the operation continuous, one tank only is charged at a time, 
and as soon as the ore in it is exhausted the calcium solution 
is pumped into the other, to operate on a fresh charge, while 
the one first used is cleared of the earthy residue for renewed 
use. 
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FROM BAYREUTH TO RATISBON. — NOTES 
HASTY TRIP. — XI. 


HEN one enters these ugly 
W Munich buildings of which 


I have tried to give some 
faint idea, how different a scene 
presents itself! How great are 
the treasures gathered together 
within them! When Ludwig 
was still Crown Prince, in the 
early years of the century, his 
agents were fortunate enough to 
secure the Eginetan sculptures 
together with many other valua- 
ble relics of antiquity. To ac- 
commodate these the Gly ptothek 
was built, and it gives them capi- 
tal housing, if one can overlook 
the gaudy colors with which the 
vast coffered ceilings are adorned 
and the tiresome frescoes with 
which portions of the upper wall 
are covered. Then in the old 
Pinakothek is the splendid collec- 
tion of pictures —in certain points unrivalled among the galleries of 
Europe. One does not care much for a whole room full of small 
Van Der Werffs, but the case is different when one comes to a great 
saloon entirely filled with Rubens’s works or to the many rooms in 
which the old German pictures hang— most of them originally belong- 
ing to the famous Boisserée collection. Here one sees Diirer and the 
elder Holbein and Burkmair, and many another as they are nowhere 
else to be seen, and farther back in time the Cologne masters, chief 
among them the great early artist called the ‘“‘ Master of the Lyne- 
burger Passion.” And this is the only gallery in the world where one 
can readily learn to know Adriaen Brauwer, one of the most masterly 
technicians who ever lived and one who has had a most vital influence 
on the younger Munich school. Here hang a dozen or more of his 
splendid little canvases (which show as do none beside how good art 
can redeem the most commonplace and even vulgar subject-matter), 
while the galleries of his native land count themselves fortunate if they 
hold a single specimen. In engravings and drawings the collection 
is also very rich. And when all these have been studied there re- 
mains the vast collection of antiquities at the National Museum, even 
vaster than the similar one at Nuremberg, though housed in less 
fascinating fashion. For order, for chroolosical exactitude, for in- 
structive cataloguing, no museums in the world surpass these, presided 
over by men endowed withthe characteristic painstaking qualities of 
German scholarship. 

The government glass factory we visited in the hope of finding 
something interesting ; we found, indeed, that there had been much 
improvement since the days of the first revival of the art, the days 
when, for example, the blindingly crude and hideous new windows 
at Cologne were made; but nothing more than inoffensive mediocrity 
of color had been attained, and in design there was little originality. 
The best pieces were copied from drawings by Holbein or from other 
time-honored sources. A big window just completed for a Frankfurt 
church, fortunately showed us the most ambitious work that is un- 
dertaken. To compare it in the remotest way with the work done 
here by Mr. La Farge, for example, was an impossibility; not only 
were the new aims, the new methods and the new effects which he 
has compassed quite unthought of, or any others of the slightest 
novelty desired, but even in what I may call the old modern track 
there was not the slightest approach to the power over color he dis- 
plays. If inoffensive and sometimes almost pleasing the color was 
always cold, formal, inartistic; nor need we take Mr. La Farge as 
a standard, for there are many other producers of glass in this 
country with whom the German fabricants are not to be compared 
either for originality of aim or for success of outcome. 

I have said that the government interest in art has declined of late 
years since the accession of the present king, whose love is all for 
music and not at all for painting — that, for example, pictures are 
no longer bought to fill the walls of the New Pinakothek. But the 
great artistic educational establishment is upheld with undiminished 
liberality, as I need hardly say to my American readers. Who has 
not heard of the school at Munich as one of the most seductive goals 
toward which the Yankee student yearns? The men who are now 
the chief Munich painters or professors have a world-wide reputa- 
tion — Piloty, Dietz, Lenbach, Leib], — it is strange indeed to think 
that such artists should have grown up here as the successors and 
under the tuition of such men as I named in a former chapter. No 
antithesis could be greater — on the one hand the most earnest effort, 
the most minute and scrupulous care, but the most utter want of ar- 
tistic endowment either in feeling, in color, or in tone; on the other 
hand artistic individualities of a tore and charm unsurpassed to-day 
in Europe and of such a freedom in execution as has made the 
“Munich manner” a by-word of reproach to those among our pict- 
ure critics who cling to the old traditional hard, labored, shiny, var- 
nishy practice of Diisseldorf and of Munich as she was a generation 
back. The very sons of some of the most tiresomely Philistine of 
these old painters are to-day leaders of the ffewer school, the oppo- 
sites in every way (of the men whose blood and whose art went 
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to make their own. The younger Kaulbach, the younger Zimmer- 
mann have indeed little affinity with their fathers — in their case as 
in others we feel it has been the Old and n@& the New Pinakothek 
which has taught them their craft. It is Brauwer, and Rembrandt, 
and Rubens, not Cornelius, and Overbeck, and Kaulbach who have 
been their teachers. 

Most of the artists are out of town in the summer, so it was only 
at the dealers’ that we could get a knowledge of what they had been 
doing. The showing was most interesting and convinced one that 
while many other things might best be learned in Paris, an eye for 
color and tone could be cultivated to the greatest advantage in 
Munich. To Lenbach’s studio we were faked by an American 
painter, Mr. Rosenthal, long resident in Munich; but, alas! the great 
master had left town the day before—a double disappointment, 
since we not only missed seeing him but also a great gallery full of 
portraits he has painted of many of the chief men of his generation. 
Of the Americans only two or three were at work, though some sixty 
had been in Munich during the winter. Among these was Mr. David 
Neal, working on a picture of Cromwell listening unperceived to 
Milton as he plays the organ; and Mr. Crone,a young man who has 
sent several studies to this country but nothing which shows his full 
promis especially nothing which shows his real coloristic talent. In 

is studio was a copy of a Van Dyck at the Pinakothek — the “ De- 
scent from the Cross ” with half-life-size figures. In color and tone 
it is the most lovely Van Dyck I have ever seen and the copy was a 
truly marvellous bit of work — as freely handled, as exquisitely col- 
ored as the original itself. I cite it as an interesting and promising 
tour de force, for Mr. Crone told us he had done it from memory 
only — going to the gallery to look at the picture, coming home to 
paint what he could remember, and then back again for a fresh im- 
pression. Mr. Rosenthal, who is the oldest resident among the 
Americans, having been in Munich some sixteen years already, is 
well-known in America through reproductions of his works, though 
not usually recognized, I think, as a countryman of our own. 
Elaine floating down the river “steered by the dumb;” the young 
monk who watches the butterflies in the sunbeam as he sets the con- 
vent table; the flock of boarding-school girls hunting ghosts in the 
garret and finding cats — these are all among the most familiar pho- 
tographs in every shop. But thanks to his long exile and his German 
name their author is rarely known to be a native of San Francisco 
and still a true American at heart. With his long foreign residence, 
his German wife and a European clientele which keeps him more 
than busy, he feels no impulse to come home himself; but his advice 
to his younger fellow workers is not to do as he has done and as he 
was much more justified in doing fifteen years ago, but tocome home 
as soon as their course is finished, to go to work upon home material, 
with home sympathies, and home inspiration. At the time of our 
visit Mr. Rosenthal was working on a large picture — a scene from 
“Marmion ” showing Constance in her boy’s dress before her judges. 
A recent work which technically seems to me the best thing he has 
done—quite admirable in handling, in color, and in its strong yet not 
overcharged expression of character — showed a motherless peasant 
family gathered sadly for their evening meal. It was one of the 
very best genre pictures at the Paris Salon of 1882 and was exhibited 
during the past winter at Schaus’s in New York. 

One thing that no visitor to Munich should neglect to see is the 
picture collection of Graf Schack, which may be freely visited, I 
think, upon any day in the week. Its contents are of various sorts, 
some of which will be quite novel to the American student. The 
Swiss painter Bocklin, for example, is quite unknown to us, but is an 
artistic personality of the utmost originality and interest. His work 
is always of the most imaginative sort — and though his imagination 
sometimes runs into extravagance or bizarrerie, is sometimes morbid | 
and unhealthy, and sometimes leads him to attempt subjects better 
suited for literary than for pictorial exposition, yet it often inspires 
him to work which iis thoroughly artistic and wonderfully fascinating. 
I remember particularly among his many canvases in this collection 
a life-size group of a mermaid, a merman and an infant lying ona 
rock in the sea and playing on curiously wrought shell-like instru- 
ments of music. In color and handling the work was admirable, but 
still more remarkable for the imaginative strength displayed in the 
conception of the figures. They were not the stereotyped human 
beings with fishy caudal appendages that have so often been painted, 
but real marine creatures, outlandish, scaly, seaweed covered, vet not 
unbeautiful. And they were alive with a vivid realism which half- 
convinced the spectator of the existence of their actual prototypes. 
Still more attractive was a smaller picture illustrating an idyl of 
Theocritus, with a shepherd lad piping to the nymph dimly seen in 
her watery veil within the grotto by the door of which he stands. 
Over this entrance hangs a heavy garland of pink roses of a bright 
hue that only a master hand could have harmonized with the delicate 
tones of the rest of the picture, but which, being thus harmonized, 
added an enchanting note to the composition ; yet the chief interest 
lay in the figure of the boy — in his beautiful, passionate, dreamy 
face and the gesture of halt-intoxicated longing with which he sang. 
It is impossible to describe such art in words, for its charm lies in its 
strong and peculiar feeling, in its revelation of a distinct and very 
original artistic personality — rarest of things in these prosaic days 
of art. 

A large portion of the gallery is filled with copies from the old 
Venetian masters — the best I have ever seen exhibited, the only 
ones which can really give an idea of the great originals to those 
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who have never seen them. Most of them were executed by artists 
whom Graf Schack sent to Italy for the purpose. A large number 
are due tothe hand of him whom I have already named as perhaps the 
greatest of living portrait painters —Lenbach. Discovering his genius 
at an early age, Graf Schack sent him to study the masters of his art, 
thus not only securing for himself these unrivalled copies but giving 
excellent aid toward the development of a wonderful talent. It is 
undoubtedly to these long and earnest early studies which the wise 
generosity of his patron made possible, that Lenbach owes to-day his 
splendid color and his perfect tone. His own portrait hangs next to 
his beautiful copy of Titian’s “ Man with the Green Eyes,” and to- 
gether with it reveals the modern master’s skill and his claim to be 
called a true descendant of the great Venetian portraitists. His 
likeness shows a dreamy, scholarly, most interesting face with a 
blonde beard and spectacles. M. G. VAN RENNSELAER. 





SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


NEWPORT, R. I., July 17, 1883. 
A: the recent convention of the 


PLUMBERS AND 


master plumbers, at Masonic 

Hall, in New York City, an ad- 
dress was read by “ Plumber Enoch 
Remick,” of Philadelphia, which was 
supposed to represent the spirit and 
aims of the convention. Mr. Remick 
said : — 

“A newly-invented profession is 
sprung upon the world, called sani- 
tary engineering, which proposes to 
its confiding patrons to guard and 
protect them against their insidious 
enemy, the plumber. Boards of 
Health, too, lend their aid to these 
on eee aR braggarts, by publicly 
setting the seal of their disapproval 
on practical skill and experience, and 
their unqualified endorsement of book- 
taught experts and newspaper scien- 
tists. It is a fact to-day that the men 
whose lives are spent in the solution of, and whose pursuits lie closer 
to, the sanitary problems of the day than any other, are ostentatiously 
ignored, and the claims of raw graduates from medical or other 
schools are as brazenly thrust in the face of the public.” 

This view of the case is hardly to be regarded as a strictly judicial 
one, and it would be easy for sanitary engineers to retort in cor- 
responding language with reference to the character and qualifications 
of a great number of very ordinary mechanics, who, as master- 
plumbers, do a great deal of demonstrably bad work, and of a still 
greater number of journeymen who do bad work for which they have 
no responsibility. Attention might be called, too, to the eagerness 
with which master-plumbers of a certain class append to their trade- 
title the now popular one of “ sanitary engineer.” 

It is probably not true that Boards of Health lend their aid to 
“magniloquent braggarts,” nor that they set the seal of their disap- 
proval on “ practical skill and experience.” So far as I have been 
able to judge — and my observation has been considerable — Boards 
of Health are very careful, in establishing regulations and in providing 
for the inspection of work, to secure the advice and co-operation of 
really skilful and experienced plumbers. I fancy, too, that they are 
little influenced by the opinions and advice of engineers to whom 
Mr. Remick’s opprobious epithets could with propriety be applied. 
“Raw graduates” are hardly thrust in the face of the public save 
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in se rare cases, by their own act. Nevertheless, though Mr. 
Remick’s tirade is hardly worthy of serious consideration, the motive 


underlying his remarks, in spite of his lack of skill in giving it ex- 
pression, is a very sound and worthy one;— no more sound and 
worthy, however, than is the underlying motive of the abuse of the 
plumbing profession, which finds equally unfortunate expression in 
the comic papers. 

The fact is that there are very few plumbers who are capable of 
going beyond the practical mechanical details to which they have 

en trained, and who have a just comprehension of the fundamental 
principles of sanitary drainage. It is also a fact that a small but 
obtrusive element among newspaper writers have been much too 
eager to seize upon defects of the work of merely practical men, and 
to magnify the wisdom and importance of purely theoretical men. 
The whole subject of sanitary drainage, when considered as the object 
of popular interest, is hardly ten years old. ‘The number of profes- 
sional men who have given attention to house-drainage for more than 
five years past may-almost be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Many of those now offering professional advice in the matter are, it 
is true, scantily equipped for the duty. The demand has created a 
supply; but it has been a commercial demand, creating a commercial 
supply from such material as existed for the purpose. Such fault as 
there is lies largely with that portion of the public which is impatient 
of the bungling work to which so much of its house-drainage has been 
subjected, and with young men or with older men, unsuccessful in 
other fields, who have sought to make money by attempting to supply 
a newly-felt need. The real interests of the people are not to be 
served by the assumption of too much influence in drainage matters 
by master-plumbers, any more than by the worse than useless officious- 
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ness of engineers who are not qualified for their special duty. It 
would have been well had the Master Plumbers’ Convention bees 
told, in better temper and in a better spirit, that whatever influence 
may be obtained over a small fraction of the public by sanitary en 
gineers, nothing can prevent the practical monopoly of the business of 
house-drainage by master-plumbers themselves, and that no abuse ot 
another profession can relieve their own of the responsibility which 
rests upon it of accepting and applying with intelligence and care the 
unmistakeably true feasine of modern investigations. It would have 
been judicious, also, to have more attention called to the fact that so 
long as the responsibility for house-drainage is relegated, as it now so 
largely is, to journeymen, with insufficient supervision, or with the 
supervision of men not qualified for the duty, so long must it remaia 
the most imperative obligation of the master-plumber to qualify him 
to meet his serious responsibilities. ; 

It is, and it will always remain, “my plumber” whose advice to the 
householder, and whose guaranty of satisfactory sanitary condition: 
will prevail. Not in one case in one hundred will he be overruled by 
anything that a “sanitary engineer” may say. He should not be 
slow to heed such saying when it is sound. 
Gro. E. WARING, JR. 





THE PREVENTION OF FIRES. 
HE annual report just presented to the 


Y Board of Works by Captain Shaw shows 

that there were 1926 fires within the me 
or tropolis last year: of these 1762 were of slight 
,Y 


importance, and 164 ended in serious damage. 
A tabular statement of the fires in London 
during the last seventeen years shows that the 
number has steadily increased, and is now forty 
per cent greater than it was in 1866. This 
increment is greater than the increase of popv- 
lation, and would appear to point to growing 
carelessness in the use of fire. A serutiny of 
the classified list of the origins 
of the fires does not show any 
preponderating cause that should 
be more dangerous now than a 
few years ago. By far the larger 
nuuiber of fires come from do 
mestic causes. We find that last 
year 29 fires arose from airing 
linen, 106 from candles, 76 from 
children playing with fire and 
matches, 189 from defects in 
flues, 166 from gas in one way or 
another, 154 from the use af 
lamps, and 126 from sparks 
thrown out of the fire. But while 
the frequency of fires increases, 
the proportion of serious fires 
steadily diminishes. In 1866 one 
fire in every four was classed as 
serious, but since that date our 
power to keep a conflagration 
within moderate limits has been so greatly enlarged that now only one 
fire in eleven attains importance. ‘This is probably due mainly to the 
introduction of steam fire-engines and a better water-service, although 
the latter is still far from perfect. While in some provincial towns, 
and notably in Manchester, there are plugs every hundred yards in 
the streets, from any of which a jet can be thrown over a four-story 
building at any hour of the day or night, without any appliance be- 
yond 5 hydrant and a hose-pipe, we find that in London on forty occa- 
sions during the last year the operations of the Fire-Brigade were 
crippled by the water companies; ten times there was a short supply 
of water, twenty times a ites attendance of the turn-cocks, and ten 
times no attendance at all. The lowness of the water-pressure has no 
doubt greatly contributed to the increase in the number of steam fire- 
engines, of which there are three large ones and thirty-eight small 
ones, as against one hundred and fifteen manual engines. But al- 
though the number of the serious fires has been small it is only neces- 
sary to recall a few of the leading ones to see that the total loss of 
property has been immense. A fire in the neighborhood of Cheap- 
side has come to be recognized as one in which the damage is to be 
reckoned by hundreds of thousands of pounds, if not by millions. In 
a vicinity in which huge blocks of buildings are crammed from attic 
to basement with combustible material of every imaginable kind, and 
are separated from each other only by lanes in which it is a difficulty 
for two vehicles to pass, it is easy to understand that the Fire-Brigade 
finds itself almost powerless, and has to be content with confining the 
flames to the block which they already have seized, until they have 
consumed everything within it. Few of the city warehouses are fire 
proof, and the great majority are not even professedly so. They are 
filled with wood ; wooden floors, wooden staircases, wooden shelves, 
drawers, counters, stands, and boxes occupy all the space not required 
for locomotion, and when a fire breaks out, this wood forms a path for 
the flames and gives forth a heat that effects the destruction of less 
combustible materials such as woollens, linens, and the like. And 
what is true of warehouses is still more true of the hundreds of light 
trades that are carried onein the metropolis. They are all located in 
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rooms in which a fire needs only a few minutes’ start in order to con- 
sume the contents, even if the shell of the building escape. It is not 
usually the actual object of trade or manufactures that offer the great- 
est danger; often they are of but slightly combustible nature, and 
are generally so tightly packed that an ordinary fire cannot penetrate 
beyond the edges, but it is the permanent fittings of the rooms that 
constitute the danger. These present an ample surface to the air, and 
generally run all round in a way that favors the rapid extension of 
the flames. Every one knows the difficulty of lighting an ordinary 
domestic fire without wood; neither paper nor shavings are sufficient 
for the purpose alone, and although both blaze up brightly, neither of 
them inflames the coal. But from wood there is a clear flame of great 
heat and penetrative effect, which is the cause of the very rapid pas- 
sage of the fire from the spot on which it starts to staircases and well- 
holes that afford communication from room to room. If the wooden 
fittings of a building could be entirely replaced by iron many a calam- 
itous fire would have burnt itself out without extending many feet, and 
ample time would be afforded for the Fire-Brigade to arrive before 
the conflagration assumed unmanageable proportions. But in the 
great majority of cases iron fittings are an impossibility, and there is 
no alternative to the use of wood. 

Many attempts have been made to render wood uninflammable. 
So long ago as July, 1871, we called attention to an experiment made 
at the works of Mr. Frederic Ransome, in which a wooden shed 
partly painted with silicious paint was set on fire; the unpainted por- 
tion was completely destroyed, while that which was protected by the 
silicious covering escaped ignition, and although deeply charred never 
took fire. The composition of the paint was analogous to that of 
Ransome’s patent stone; it consisted principally of a mixture of 
pure silex and soluble silica, which was afterwards converted into an 
insoluble silicious covering by an outer coating of chloride of calcium. 
Although this invention promised well at the time it never came into 
extended use. But the idea of covering wood with a fire-resisting sur- 
face having been published, it was taken up and improved upon by 
others. The refractory quality of asbestos has been known since the 
time of the Romans, who used cloths woven from its fibres upon their 
funeral pyres, and we find that Mr. Thaddeus Hyatt, who had already 
spent much pains upon developing the industrial uses of asbestos en- 
deavored to turn it to account in the protection of buildings against 
fire in the form of a coating of cement. He ground the shorter and 
less valuable fibres into a slip or paste, analogous to porcelain slip, and 
combined it with gelatinous silica, either alone or in conjunction with 
magnesia, baryta, alumina, or lime. Whether he ever put this part 
of his invention to any practical use or not we do not know, but 
we never heard that he did; indeed it is scarcely possible that he 
should have practically worked out all the uses to which he proposed 
to apply asbestos. 

In 1881, Mr. E. G. Erichsen, of Copenhagen, who had been con- 
nected with the earlier experiments at the works of Mr. Ransome, 
brought out a new protective composition in which there is likewise a 
large es centage of asbestos. hen intended for use as a paint or 
enamel it is composed of a silicious solution, pulverized asbestos, me- 
tallic oxides and chalk, the asbestos forming ten to twenty per cent 
of the whole. Applied as a paint, it forms a fire-proof enamel, capa- 
ble of resisting a white heat. It is worked upon brickwork and wood- 
work with an iron trowel or wood plate covered with felt; it can be 
laid on in a thicker or thinner coat as may be desired, and can be 
cleaned from time to time with hot water. Mr. Frederic Ransome 
has acquired the patent for this country, and the paint is now coming 
rapidly before the public; on the Continent it is already largely in 
use. 

The latest fire-proof paint is the invention of Mr. C. J. Mountford, 
of Birmingham, whose patents have been acquired by the United 
Asbestos Company, of 161, Queen Victoria Street, E. C. This is 
simpler in its composition than the last, and consists of asbestos 
ground and reground in water, aluminate of potash or soda, and sili- 
cite of potash or soda. When it is to be exposed to the weather it 
is combined with oil, dryers and gummy matters, and in some cases 
with zinc oxide or barytes. As will be seen from another part of 
the paper the whole of the buildings of the Fisheries Exhibition in 
the Horticultural Gardens, are to be painted with this material. In 
itself this is worth a volume of testimonials. On two sides of the 
ground are valuable collections of works of art and scientific objects, 
while on the third side is the Albert Hall. Over the way, too, is the 

South Kensington Museum, containing the vastest assemblage of ob- 
jects of decorative art ever amassed, and it requires little acquaintance 
with Government officials to know that their consent could never 
have been obtained to the erection of light timber buildings covering 
230,000 square feet, if they had not been convinced that there was a 
method by which they could be rendered fire-proof. On Friday last 


a public trial was made in the gardens before fifty gentlemen to de-- 


monstrate the security of the buildings. Two wooden huts, one of 
pe timber and one painted with three coats of asbestos paint, were 

lled with shavings and simultaneously ignited. The first caught fire at 
once, driving the spectators backwards by its heat and the extent of its 
flame, while in the second the shavings, after a hearty blaze that 
scorched and blistered the paint, fell into a heap of red embers. 
Half a bucketful of petroleum flung into the hut filled the inside with 
a fierce flame that belched forth in a solid body and curved on to the 
roof, and for a few minutes it was the opinion of the on-lookers that 
the confidence of the inventor had overfeapt itself. But gradually 
the petroleum vapor became exhausted and little flame remained be- 


yond that of the gas driven out of the cracks of the wood by the 
intense heat. The structure was intact and it needed no special skill 
to see that a slight building filled with combustible material, would, 
if painted with asbestos paint, be able to retain the fire within itself 
for sufficient time to allow of the arrival of the firemen. But the 
reputation of the paint does not rest upon an isolated experiment ; 
not only in London, but also in Birmingham, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool has it been severely tested, and every time successfully. Asbes- 
tos has now established its character as a fire-resisting material, and 
we think that a grave responsibility will attach to all that have the 
management of buildings in which special risks are run, such as the- 
atres, music-halls, carpenters’ and packing-case makers’ shops and the 
like, if they fail to avail themselves of it in some form or other. 

But although it may be possible to localize a fire for a time, our 
experience of the way in which the flame will destroy a building al- 
most entirely of iron and stone forbids the anticipation that the use 
of fire-proof materials will be of sufficient avail by themselves. Once 
a structure is fairly alight stones and cement crack and fly, and iron 
girders twist, and it is not paint alone that will preserve them. The 
respite that it gives must be turned to good use in extinguishing the 
flames. Unfortunately, this interval is often lost for want of appa- 
ratus, particularly in the country, where it is a long way to the fire- 
engine station. To supply the necessary means for quickly quenching 
a fire Mr. Foster, of Bolton, has brought out a portable ngine 
which emits a stream of carbonic acid and water. By this arrange- 
ment he is able to keep its apparatus within small limits, as the pres- 
sure of the carbonic acid is available for propelling the jet, and, as is 
well known, it is extremely efficacious in stopping combustion. The 
same idea has long been before the public in the form of the Extincteur, 
which is universally known and appreciated. Mr. Foster’s engine 
differs from this in being a pump that can be kept going during the 
whole progress of the fire, and can be supplied with fresh chemicals 
from time to time as they become exhausted. In addition to his sama 
he has a portable chemicalizing chamber through which water from a 
high-pressure main can be passed and be impregnated with carbonic 
acid. On Wednesday last a public trial of Mr. Foster’s a baie 
was made on a piece of waste and near the City of London Schools. 
A wooden house had been built, the upper story of which represented 
a bedroom. This was saturated with tar and petroleum, and when 
filled with flame was extinguished by a jet from a one-eighth inch 
nozzle in one minute. The lower story represented a warehouse filled 
with boxes saturated with petroleum, and when fairly alight was ex- 
tinguished in little more than a minute. Other experiments followed 
all of which were successful in demonstrating that a small quantity 
of water impregnated with carbonic acid will put out a fierce fire, 
especially in confined situations and in cases where the combustion 
has not penetrated below the surface of the burning surface. — Engi- 
neering. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HANLEY TABERNACLE CHURCH BUILDINGS. 
(From the Builder.) 


] yHESE buildings have been 
» erected from the designs, and 
under the superintendence of 
Messrs. William Sugden & Son, 
architects, of Leek, whose 
plans were selected unan- 
imously by the committee 
in a limited competition. 
The High Street facade 
has as its central feature 
a tower of considerable 
size, with octagonal domed 
stair-turret, and with the 
belfry stage enriched by 
traceried openings of the 
noble proportions which 
we owe to the English 
builders of the fifteenth 
century. From the bat- 
tlemented parapet of the 
Y tower rises a peaked tiled 
roof, with dormer gablets, to a height of about 150 feet from the 
street. A stone spire was avoided owing to the nature of the ground, 
the neighborhood being largely mined. To the right of the tower 
we have the gable of the lecture-hall, adorned by a traceried window 
of seven lights flanked by traceried buttresses. To the right of the 
lecture-hall gable is its entrance-porch, forming also the girls’ en- 
trance to the school; and to the left, at the foot of the tower is a 
spacious carved porch, the main entrance to the chapel. The front 
gable-end of the chapel, which lies just to the left of the tower, takes 
an octagonal apsidal form, and has a battlemented parapet in front 
of a gable panelled by tracery. This octagon has decorated angle 
buttresses, and a traceried window inserted in each face, that to the 
centre bay being about 30 feet in height, and 12 feet in width. The 
front is completed by a south porch, with a doorway and window 
with moulded and carved tracery, terminating by a parapet, and 
leads under the gable of the south staircase, which is embellished by 
a large rose window. All the intricate stone-work of the front is 
executed in red Hollington stone, except some of the more exposed 
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parts, where the hard Roche stone (millstone grit) from the Leek 
district is used. The walls of this front are faced externally with 
specially-made local thin red bricks, and the roofs are covered with 
brown Broseley tiles. The tracery of the side windows, including 
the fine transept lights, is of red terra-cotta. 

The following is a summary of the accommodation provided :— 
Chapel, with north and south transepts and galleries on three sides, 
containing 1,000 sittings, extreme length, caching rostrum apse, 84 
feet; width, 48 feet; width across transepts, 69 feet; height in cen- 
tre, 42 feet. Lecture-hall, containing 200 sittings: length, 43 feet ; 
width, 20 feet: height, 23 feet. Large school-room, with clerestory ; 
library; infants’ school-room; mothers’ meeting-room; eight boys’ 
class-rooms ; five girls’ class-rooms; one young women’s class-room ; 
and two smaller ones; young men’s class-rooms, tea-room, scullery, 
heating-apparatus, vaults, lavatories (separate for boys and girls), 
ample corridors, etc. Partly on account of the nature of the ground, 
the architects have discarded the single span roof, which in build- 
ings of this width militates against permanency through its exces- 
sive strain both on itself and the supporting walls, and a very openly 
arcaded nave and aisle arrangement has been adopted in the chapel ; 
the piers or uprights of which, being of moulded teak wood and 
widely spaced, do not impede sight, while distributing equally the 
load of the roof. The warming-apparatus has been provided on the 
low-pressure hot-water system; and for ventilation, fresh air is ad- 
mitted at numerous points through upright shafts, with filterin 
media for the arrest of for and smoke. The foul air is drawn o 
by turrets on the ridges, and through the tower roof by means of 
special flues, whose air is rarefied by fire-clay cones heated to incan- 
descence by gas jets. From some portion of the gas-fittings also, the 
products of combustion are carried off direct, the waste heat being 
useful in the ventilation exhaust-flues. Electric bells will probably 
be provided for general communication, and to call simultaneously 
together to the large school-room the occupants of the various class- 
rooms. One of the class-rooms is fitted up as a tea-room, with swing 
tables for service, and provided with gas-boiler, etc., and hot and 
cold water is laid on in taps at points to meet fire emergency and to 
economize labor in cleaning the premises. 

The gallery front is varied by being treated as a series of balco- 
nies between the teak pillars, with open tracery and linen-fold pan- 
els. The rostrum is of similar but more elaborate design, and has 
under it canopied seats for the officiating deacuns; its situation in a 
domed apse with high wainscoting has favorable acoustic results. 
The organ-chamber, too, being carried clear through the gallery to 
a lofty Teiehe adequate space is secured both for the instrument and 
for the issue of the “ concourse of sweet sounds.” 


GATE-HOUSE, ECCLESTON HALL, NEAR CHESTER, ENGLAND. 
JOHN DOUGLAS, ARCHITECT. 
{From the Building News.) 

THE gate-house and lodge is situated at Eccleston Hill, on the 
main drive between Chester and Eaton Hall, and forms the entrance 
to the home or deer park. The lower part is carried out in Manley 
white and Eccleston Hill red stones, all the dressings being of the 
former. The walling of the upper part is of small bricks, the diaper 
being formed out of the hard burnt or brown ended ones. The tim- 
ber framing of the upper part of the lodge, as well as all the outside 
timber-work is of oak; and the roofs are covered with red Ruabon 
tiles, and have lead ridges and finials. The works have been carried 
out in an admirable manner, by Messrs. George Smith & Co., of 
London, the architect being Mr. Douglas, of Chester. The illus- 
tration is a reproduction of the drawing in the late Academy Ex- 
hibition. 


MR. 


INGLE-NOOK, HOLMROOK, CUMBERLAND, ENGLAND. MR. M. E. 
MACARTNEY, ARCHITECT. 
(From the British Architect.) 

CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE PICTURE GALLERY, CRAGSIDE. MR. 


R.- NORMAN SHAW, ARCHITECT. 
(From the Architect.] 
RAMBLING SKETCHES, BY MR. T. RAFFLES DAVISON, ARCHITECT. 
—A DAY IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
(From the British Architect.} 
CHATEAU DE PIERREFONDS, FRANCE.—~ DETAIL OF THE ENTAB- 
LATURE. 
(From Le Moniteur des Architectes.} 


? 
HOUSE ON BEACON 8BST., BOSTON. MESSRS. ALLEN & KENWAY, 
ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tuis house is No. 342 Beacon Street. It is 22’ x 65’. In the 
rear is a stable. The front is of Nova Scotia sandstone. The draw- 
ing we reproduce was made by Mr. T. Raffles Davison from a pho- 
tograph. 

COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A MECHANIC’S HOUSE SUBMITTED BY 
“ Cassius.” 

Tus design should have been published in our last issue, to which 
we refer our readers for the remarks of the jury upon it. 
COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A MECHANIC’S HOUSE SUBMITTED BY 

** Cheek.”’ 
“¢ Cheek.’ Good plan, fair exterior, hard and mechanical draw- 


‘ngs. Better give up using the gerne er so much in perspective, 
and cultivate tree-hand drawing ; cross-hatching with the drawing- 
pen is particularly expressionless.” — Extract from Jury’s Report. 


THE COMPETITION FOR A MECHANIC’S HOUSE. —IV. 


SPECIFICATION FOR DESIGN SUBMITTED By ‘‘ Cassius.”’ 


' HE cellar walls to be 18% 
it thick, built of field atone, 

pointed on the inside, and 
RRs from grade to sill on the oat- 
side. Trench for wall under part 
not excavated. Frame of spruce, 
boarding and under floors of hem- 
lock. Roofs and gables covered 
with second quality cedarshingles, 
laid random widths. Clapboards 
on walls. Inside and outside 
finish of pine. Windows and 
doors, shop sizes. Gutters V- 
shaped, supported on ogee brack- 
ets. Conductors of pine, round, 
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3” in diameter. Inside archi- 
traves, 5” wide, beaded: to finish 
against corner blocks. Bases, 
simple moulded, 5’ high. Front 
door glazed with tinted glass. 
Plaster, two-coat work. Shingles 


to receive one coat of creosote. 
Clapboards and outside finish to 
receive three coats best paint. 
Inside finish, one coat of stain, 
selected colors, and one coat of 
Crockett’s Preservative. 

















ESTIMATE OF QUANTITIES AND 
PRICES FURNISHED BY MILLER 
& LADD, BUILDERS, Bosrox. 

Paka ES => Excavation, 112 yds., @ 2" c. — 

——W—— ‘Cellar wall, 50 perch, @ $2.50 i 
~] | | Stalls Sntwerp : Cellar 3,000, @ O38... os dimes G.00 
a—=| |bLxe aa Fireplace......-+.+s+seessses 20.00 
EE _ Mantel ..cccvcoosssuvestupnne 10.00 
A wal eo a Rtaire.. cece cosccescucsneueeen 60.00 
—_1____ Painting ...<.svsitsseteceee 125.00 
Windows, 9 large, @ $5.50... 0... cece eee eee c ce ceen cree neat esse cesses ecees 49.50 
se B srnal]l, ©] $4.00... ce cece veeccccccccvcvcesccsseese 32.00 
DOOGS, FZ, BH BS.00 oa cece ccdecccenasstccasccdessanweseece. otevessen 126.00 
Shingles, 16 M., @ $3.50....... cc cece cece ccee eee eeee enews eeeseneeseseeeees 56.00 
Clapboards, 800, @ 3.00.0... ccccccccsccccccccccccccscessesscesesssuseeses 24.08 
PaSteP NG i icccica voce caennn scdteonen ounce. veeeh pose s'60e 6600000 bs seek 90.00 
Frame, 54 M., @ 16.00... .ccceccccccccccccccscsesscseeeeeessessessessesseses RB.00 
Boards, 5 M., @ $13.00... .c.ccce cccccccccccccece cove ccccncccuctuscseécumnne 65.00 
Plum Dime ..cccc cvcccccccs coccccecdcecccecscc ces caseseScnuses ceees SéRemEEEE 35.00 
Fase (imBIACS ANISN) occ coccccdcoconcacecncecccvavcedicvcsdeneccetssaedwann 25.00 
Fitting ClOBCtS. 22.0 cece cece cccc ccc cccces cece cece sees cece cece ceeeeses senes 65.00 
Nalls and hard Ware. -.ccccovvetcccesese sccucccweccececcescvcedoeed es beaE 75.00 
Top floors, 2 M. @ $25.00......622 ccecececcccecccaccescccusesssvevensuseens 5N.00 
PANOP. i 0 KcdbKs haWeUS dose wen dh SS UNDE DL DUN CICA Ce camnpsMabecncdda seuquenNeeEnd 300.00 
Total eeoeeoaeevoereeese Geese eaeeeteeseeteoeeeseeoeteneane ee @eseeneeeevaen eee eoenann oo - 81,502.90 
Architect's commission ..........ceeses a iia veleniidaes isceeu nea vendwewonewe ss 75.00 

SPECIFICATION FOR DESIGN SUBMITTED BY “‘ Cheek.”’ 

E cellar to be excavated to a depth of 5’ below general level. Cellar 
walls are of stone, 18” thick. Frame to be of spruce. Rough board- 
ing of hemlock. No hard-wood finish. All finish very plain. Above 


first-story windows shingles everywhere. Sills, 4/’ x 6; plates, 4”7 x 
4": wall studs, 2” x 4/’, 16’ on centres; corner posts, 4” x 6’; studs on doors 
and windows to be 3 x4”; floor beams, 4’ x 6”; partition caps, 2” x 4”; 
floor timbers, 2’ x 6", 16” on centres; rafters, 2” x 6/’, 20’ on centres; ridge 
borrd, 2’ x 8’. House to be built in Brighton, Mass., where labor and ma- 
terial are as cheap as anywhere. 
An extra flue is put in the chimney so a furnace can be put in if desired, 
or it can be used for a ventilating flue. The small foom or closet over the 
hall might be made into a bath-room, all at a smal] expense. 


ESTIMATE OF QUANTITIES AND PRICES AT BRIGHTON, OBTAINED FROM ONE 
OF THE MOST RELIABLE BUILDERS THERE. 





Excavation .........ceeeee ETT CURT C TT TEC STE ERE EPC EE CET OR TET $20.00 
Dry wall, 30 perches, ; $2.00 Coomera reerenerecrsen COCO Me cere warn eeresesrneeedy 60.08 
Underpinning, 15 perches, @ $3.00.........ccccceee cee wcee cece cece nncc ces -00 
4 collar windows, @ SZ.5U.... -...cccccceccsccccccccnecscescecressrseserese 10.00 
Bulkhead...........- 0000. VEER haa eeeenuwiee es aetna ene cna: 5.00 
4,500 ft. spruce frame, @ 16.00..........cc cece cece ner cnse tens csssnerces -ee 72.00 
4,000 ft. boarding, @ 14.00........cecersececcessces rer ee ere 56.01 
8,000 shingles, @ $4.00......... See BEAGRSE ORE EON eid ed Serene 32.00 
Gutter and outside finish .............ccccecceccceeeceneccseeseseeeeeeesenes 50.00 
Lead, zinc and paper.........00. 05 ore ee ee Te ee te ee 10.00 
600 yds. plastering, @ 20 6..... ccc eee e cc ccscene ences cece cece cece sens evones 100.00 
Two ig bof Btalri ios ia ieee ise eee ons ees Biacerea ih nd Ge etiecng baie sewn ee -. 60.00 
One chimney and 3 piers..... 2... ccc cece cece cece ccereccnnseseescs sous ceees 35.00 
14 windows, complete, @ $7.00....cccececseeceeees se cues aheia sh hase reuse 98.00 
One front door, COMplete.........c reece ccc ercncecencec cess wessenes cooese 20.00 
One back door, Complete.........scecccccsecvececccecesccccstareeceeeeeses 12.00 
14 COOH, @ $E.00. 00. cers ceccccssecseccccccrncctnvecseeeeveseeernsersenseeess $4.00 
1,400 ft. floors, @ $28........eeeses ec eeebees Pere r Tere er re eee eee eee 39.00 
BOO Ft. DABO, W 46... ccc cscccercccccnsccsacscectsccnccecessecce daeertage dire 20.00 
Closet finigh.......cccccsscscccsscsvcuccscccceecvons rT ee eee 10.00 
Painting... ...ccccccecccccces concnre seas sees sens sees eeensrccereessasenes 125.00 
Carpenter work ............ Poreererrr rr rer rrrrrrr err ee errr errr er errr reer rs 400.00 
Nails and closet hardware... .....05. cece ccc cece secre essrececssccceesees 20.00 
TOU) pov oo as cine eae ad SAnsee Ee AKA AERA a WEES ene ea eee Mae Coes es $1,383.00 
Builder’s profit, 5 Yewseowisesssvee as iedeas eee ee tere eer cree 69.15 
Architect’s commission, 3%........ Ss4. Sense Son ean Mie Nd Relea as Gea eds 41.49 
Total.......0.. @eeneeeeovseesm eee veers sene eee sen ee neve $1,493.64 





Tre Loncest Bripcr In THE Wor.p. — This is in China, at San- 
gang, over an arm of the Chinese Sea. It is five miles long; the road- 
way is seventy feet high and stands upon three hundred arches. The 
parapet is a balustrade, and each of the pillars, which are seventy-five 
feet apart, supports a pedestal on which is placed a lion, twenty-one feet 
long, made of one block of marble. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF FLEMISH ARCHITECTURE.—IIL2 
Mies of the Aas ae gable-ends 


in this town of Ypres have as 

their principal features a window 
surmounted by a well carved cockle- 
shell in a semicircular-shaped panel, 
enclosed in an architectural framework 
in brick, composed of pilasters carried 
on pedestals, entablature and pediment 
(see Fig. 8). During our stay we at- 
tend service at the Cathedral of St. 
Martin, which has been modernized to 
a large extent, the old square tower 
happily escaping untouched. It is very 
effective, and shows to advantage from every part of the city, an 
octagonal turret, with» hipped roof, grouping in a pleasing manner 
with the main structure. efore leaving, we take the opportunity of 
walking along the top of the old fortifications which extend round the 
city, and are now laid out in pretty walks and planted with shrubs 
and trees. At the bottom of the steep walls a wide moat still exists, 
with bridges at intervals, the surface of the water being almost 
covered with yellow and white water-lilies in full bloom. 

Courtrai was the next place down on our programme, but we find 
it best to content ourselves with seeing fewer towns, and spending 
more time at those we visit, and therefore decide to deny ourselves 
the pleasure this time and proceed to Ghent, merely breaking our 
journey at Oudenaerde, to see its Hotel de Ville. This decision we 
act upon, and passing Courtrai by rail, having a view of its towers 
and spires as we go by, alight at Oudenaerde. The town is decidedly 
dull and commonplace, and is not to be compared for a moment to 
Ypres. The before-mentioned Hotel de Ville and the Church of 
Notre Dame de Pameli (now unfortunately being restored) are the 
only objects worthy of interest, and we are thankful that we have 
only allowed three hours for our visit. The town-hall, though small, 
is considered one of the handsomest buildings in the Netherlands. It 
was erected in 1530, and is built in a very florid Flamboyant style. 
An arcade runs along the front, supporting a balcony, above which 
rises an elaborate open traceried tower, somewhat like those of Brus- 
sels and Louvain, though smaller and finished with a crown-like termi- 
nation (Fig. 9). In the interior, the lobby to the council-chamber is 

enclosed by a magnificent carved oak screen, 
of early Renaissance character, which is with- 
out exception the finest piece of workmanship 
of its kind I have seen anywhere; it is impos- 
sible to do it justice by mere description, and 
I will not make the attempt. We tried in vain 
to obtain a good photograph of it, and had 
finally to content ourselves with an engraving 
which is a mere travesty of the original. 

We leave Oudenaerde without much regret, 
and an hour’s railway journey brings us to nine- 
teenth-century life a bustle once more, as we 
enter the busy city of Ghent. It takes a little 
time to get accustomed to the noise of the traf- 
fic in the narrow streets, as we drive to the 
Hotel de Vienne in the old Marché aux Grains, 
after the quiet and sleepy experiences we have 
lately gone through. ‘The interesting buildings 
here do not salute you at every footstep, as 
is the case in Bruges, but are interspersed 

* amongst much modern work, and require a 
little hunting up; but a brisk ramble through 
the city reveals to us many interesting studies 
for our pencils. The chief amongst those of 

a domestic character is the Skipper’s House, called the “ Maison des 
Bateliers,” on the Quai aux Herbes, bearing the date 1513. On its 
gable-end may still be observed the arms of Charles Fifth, and the 
watermen’s insignia, though the carving is much defaced, and before 
long they will be entirely unrecognizable. Knowing that it had been 
illustrated before by Ernest George and others, we could not resist 
the temptation to attempt a drawing of it for ourselves, and transfer a 
record of its picturesque beauty into our sketch-books. The whole 
facgade is overspread with elaborate detail, and carved work lavished 
in the utmost profusion. A flight of steps leads up to the entrance, 
which has a heavy oaken door, framed out of thick boards, moulded 
on the face like the linen-fold ornament one is accustomed to see in 
panels. Above the transom, in place of a fan-light, is a panel con- 
taining a finely-carved representation of a three-masted vessel of an- 
tique build, resembling a Spanish galleon. 

The ground-floor windows have Iudor-shaped arches, and are sepa- 
rated, one from another, by well-moulded jambs or mullions, with 
small attached shafts. The wooden casements are modern. The fen- 
estration of the upper portion of the house is everything one could 
desire in the way of composition and richness of detail. Between 
the first and second floor windows is a row of panels containing 
shields, with other heraldic accompaniments. The window openings 
in the upper part of the gable, instead of being glazed, are covered 
with wood shutters. The designer, in breaking his gable-end, has 
produced a most picturesque and fantastic conception, and there is 





Fig. 8. 





Fig. 9. 


1A paper read before the Leeds Architectural Association, by W. H. Thorp. 
Continued from page 34. 
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an artistic abandon about it which is charming. The sloping sides 
are stepped, and a series of ogee-curved moulded weatherings ascend 
up to the apex, intersected by tall, octagonal pinnacles, which are tied 
back to the gable midway in their height by curved crocketed arms. 
While busy sketching from the opposite side of the canal, we are 
surrounded by a crowd of youngsters, one or two of them being very 
uproarious, which makes our work one of considerable difficulty. A 
waterman who is loitering about with- 
out much to do, seeing ‘how we are 
molested and interrupted, constitutes 
himself our protector, and by means 
of threats and gesticulations keeps the 
enemy at a distance. But not for 
long; one or two urchins more mis- 
chievous than the rest make a dart 
and try to upset my stool, at the same 
time saluting our retainer with insult- 
ing observations. The attempt is un- 
successful, and one of them in escap- 
ing receives a violent blow in the face 
from our now infuriated friend. His 
cries bring together a crowd of peo- 
ple from all directions, and one or two 
gens d’armes appear on the scene and 
proceed to make inquiries. I am the 
central object of attraction, as one of Fig. 10. 
the officials applies to me for an expla- 
nation, a man living near by being introduced as interpreter. An ac- 
count of the incident is given. Our names and the hotel in which we 
are staying is entered in a note-book, while our protector, who has 
worked himself up into a perfect fever of excitement, is marched off to 
account for his actions. We fully expected to be served with a summons 
to give evidence in court the following morning, but happily hear 
nothing more about the affair, and a day or two afterwards recog- 
nize the countenance of our former friend as he passes in the street. 
Not far from the hotel, and visible from the upper-floor windows, 
above the roof of the Church of St. Nicholas is the belfry tower, 
which rises to a considerable height, a fine prospect of the city and 
surrounding country being obtained from its topmost gallery. The 








Fig. tl. 


tower was repaired in 1855, and a bell-chamber and low s ire, con- 
structed of cast-iron of wretched design added, painted a yellow-drab 
to resemble stone. Its finial carries a fine dragon of copper, gilt, 
which was brought as a trophy from Constantinople by the men of 
Bruges in one of the early Crusades, but it was afterwards taken 
from them by the Gantirs, after their conquest of Bruges under Philip 
van Artevelde, in the fourteenth century. Before leaving the tower 
a surprise awaits us. Taken along a corridor by the concierge, we 
are suddenly introduced to a tableau vivant, which takes us entirely 
by surprise, and makes us wonder for a moment .whether time has not 
retraced its steps three hundred years, enabling us to witness a scene 
of olden chivalry and feats of arms. We are in a splendid apartment 
whose walls are hung with aren a gilded and embossed leather hang- 

ings. ‘Tapestry is to be seen here and there, 
its colors faded and subdued with age, while 
ancient Flemish worthies gaze down from 
their canvases upon the tragedy taking place 
below. ‘Two men, one of middle age, the 
other a mere stripling, appear to be en aged 
in deadly combat. Their rapiers glitter in the 





dows, and clash together ominously as a violent 
lunge is skilfully warded off. Their movements exhibit a panther-like 
grace as the attack is renewed from time to time, and one or other 
falls back upon the defensive. Their heads are protected by visors 
with openings in front, covered with a net-work of wire-meshin ; 
their upper garments discarded, and leathern-covered addings 2a, be 
stitu in their place. How will it all end? The ray gradually 


light streaming through the stained-glass win- 
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gets more desperate, and at last the elder of the duellists, pursuing 
his advantabe, thrusts his weapon into a mortal part of his adver- 
sary’s body. The conflict is terminated. The wounded man does 
not fall, but, with a graceful bow to 
the spectators, the two participants 
in the struggle retire from the scene. 
The fact is, as no doubt you will have 
already surmised, we are in a fencing 
school and have been witnessing a 
trial of skill between the master and 
one of his promising pupils. 

But time flies, and we must not 
linger much longer in Ghent. We 
visit the cathedral of St. Bavon, 
which externally is not particularly 
interesting from an architectural point 
of view, but it contains many valua- 
ble paintings, besides other antiqui- 
ties. Passing the Hétel de Ville, 
which has two fronts— one Italian 
Renaissance in style, and the other 
Florid Flamboyant Gothic, the latter 
undergoing restoration, and emerg- 
ing from its time-honored garments in 
a brand-new dress — we come across 
one or two interesting domestic build- 
ings in an adjoining street. Here we 

see a gable-end, as usual, fronting the 
street, the upper stories above the first-floor windows projecting over 
the footway, and carried on moulded corbels supporting low pointed 
arches. These corbelled-out projections constitute a feature which is 
often met with both in buildings of Gothic character and others of 
Early Renaissance style. The effect of light and shade produced is 
often very effective, and in the ga- 
ble-end of some offices in Hunslet 
Lane, for Messrs. H. Conyers & 
Co., at present being carried out 
from my designs, this, with other 
Belgian features, is being adopted 
in the treatment employed. 

Some old houses in the Place St. 
Pharaildo, near the Fish Market, 
form a pleasing, picturesque up, 
and we Mech an old conaee Spuild. 
ing with a tower at the angle in the 
Marché au Vendredi, once occupied 
by the Duke of Alva. In our wan- 
derings in search of the Porte de 
Bruges, an old water-gate with its 
archway flanked by round towers, 
we pass the Grand Béquinage, one 
of the largest nunneries in Europe, 
and slightly missing our way, we 
come across the quarters occupied by the workpcople, an industrious 
and clever race, who live in really good houses, and whose counte- 
nances are for the most part agreeable and intelligent in expression. 
They seem to be cleanly in their habits, the children are healthy- 
looking and well-clothed, and there is an entire absence of appear- 
ances of squalor, poverty and neglect, 
which we are too much accustomed to 
see in our own land in similar neigh- 
borhoods. These evidences of thrift 
and comfort in connection with the 
working classes are very encouraging, 
and one cannot help wishing that their 
example should be followed to a larger 
extent at home. 

After making a hurried outline of 
the tower of St. Nicholas, we again 
pack up our belongings and journey 
onwards to Brussels, where a day or 
two are spent looking at the fine public 
buildings of this gay little Paris in 
miniature, and taking the customary 
excursion made by all patriotic Eng- 
lishmen to the field of Waterloo. 
The architecture of Brussels, there- 
fore, must be left undescribed, and we 
must hurry on to Antwerp, passing 
Mechlin en route, regretting that no 
time can be spent there to make our 
selves familiar with its antiquities. 
The Hétel des Flandres, in the Place 
Verte, near the cathedral, is in as 
central a position as one can desire 
for its proximity to the lions of the 
place, and there we take up our abode. One of the first places 
we turn our footsteps to, after a good night’s rest, is the Plantin 
Museum, which was so ably described to you in Mr. Phéne Spiers’s 
paper read before this society at the conclusion of the session of last 
year. As the description will still be fresh in your memories, I will 
not weary you by going over the same ground again. Let it suffice to 





Fig. 13. 





Fig. 14. 
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say that our anticipations are in no way disappointed, and after 
obtaining the necessary permission to sketch drota ‘Monsieur le 
Directeur,” we fill up our time for the next four days in its delightful 
rooms, which are filled with objects of interest of every description. 
The interior court-yard or quadrangle, with the open arcade at the 
end, its columns and walls festooned with the luxuriant foliage of the 
vine, makes a charming study for a water-color sketch. The rooms 
are replete with quaint old hooded open fireplaces, elaborate oaken 
flights of stairs to get over the different levels, splendid examples of 
carved oak furniture, paintings by Rubens and Vandyck, stamped 
and gilded Cordova leather hangings, tapestries, hand-painted tiles of 
curious and unique design, and, in short, everything to delight the eve 
of the art connoisseur. ‘The presses, types, wood-blocks, and speci- 
mens of books and engravings are still to be seen, the place being left 
in its original condition. Everything around us bears witness to the 
truth of the motto of the family, « Labore ef Constantia” (by labor 
and by perseverance). Our work here leaves us little time in which 
to do justice to the remaining objects of architectural interest. The 
descriptions already given of the characteristics of the domestic archi- 
tecture in Bruges and Ghent will for the most part apply equally well 
here. The cathedral, with its lofty, 
lace-like spire, containing Rubens’s 
masterpieces, the “ Raising” and the 
“‘ Descent from the Cross,”’ is too well 
known to require special mention. 
The church of St. Paul is notice- 
able for its “Calvary” and its re- 
markably fine Renaissance carved- 
oak confessionals. Other ecclesias- 
tical edifices too numerous to 
mention are noted for the master- 
sae they contain of the art of 

ubens, Vandyck, Teniers, Jordaens, 
and others. In the Grande Place 
are situated the Hotel de Ville and 
many fine old gabled buildings be- 
longing to ancient trade guilds. The 
Hotel de Ville is a fine specimen of 
Early Renaissance work designed by 
Corneille de Vriendt. An elaborate 
and picturesque composition, with 
pedimented gable-end, forms the cen- 
tral feature of the facade, the wings 
on either side being rather formal 
and academical in treatment. Some 
splendid frescoes representing his- 
toric events in which Antwerp has 
had a part, painted by the late cele- 
brated artist, Baron Leys, decorate. 
the walls of the great hall; the Salle 
des Mariages and the Salle de Jus- 
tice containing elaborately-carved chimney-pieces, an overmantel of 
one of them framing a panel representing the “Last Supper.” ‘The 
“ Steen,” near the Fish Market, in a narrow street, once the city jail, 
an interesting building of the sixteenth century, is now made into a 
museum of antiquities. A gable-end with a nicely-designed oriel win- 
dow would have made a capital sketch, but we have not time for it, 
our energies having been expended over the Plantin Museum and the 
gable-end of the Hotel de Ville. 

It is now time that we were homeward bound. A rapid drive 
along the quais brings us to the vessel, a fine steamship belonging to 
the Great Eastern Railway Company, bound for Harwich. Steam is 
up, the whistle sounds, and we are loosed from our moorings. It is a 
magnificent evening, the atmosphere iss clear as crystal, a refreshing 
and invigorating breeze blows in from the sea. As we traverse the 
windings of the Scheldt, the sun lights up the surrounding country, 
casting long shadows over the plains. The cathedral spire still rears 
itself up distinct on che horizon, although it is now miles and miles 
away. Passing Flushing, where we drop our pilot, the open sea is 
reached. The wind has now a chilly feel, the night draws on apace, 
and we turn in below. Snugly ensconced in a comfortable berth, the 
vibration and noise of the vessel are by degrees forgotten. A feeling 
of weariness and languor envelopes the wearied frame and a dreamy 
sensation pervades the senses. Visions of picturesque bits of ancient 
cities float before my eyes; quaint old gables, tourelles of charming 
outline, picturesque edifices, whose reflections are mirrored in the un- 
ruffled surface of the sluggish canals, charming interiors mellow with 
the light of bygone years, pass before me in rapid succession. <A 
sweet low-toned melody from the carillons of some ancient belfry is in 
the air and acts asa lullaby. These pictures of the past are broken 
in upon by the bustle and confusion going on around me, and I awake 
to consciousness again, to find that we are nearing Harwich, and be- 
fore long we plant our footsteps on English soil once more. 





Fig. 16. 


ScaBiaN FREscoEs DiscovERED at Auassurc. — While some re 
pairs were being made recently at the Protestant church of St. James, 
in Augsburg, several very beautiful large frescoes were discovered. 
They were hidden beneath coats of whitewash. Among the subjects of 
these frescoes are a figure of the Saviour, figures of St. James and St. 
Anthony, and the crowning of the Virgin. A stone inscription records 
that they were executed between 1480 and 1496. It is said that these 
newly discovered works are precious memorials and specimens of the 
early Suabian school. 
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THE SIPHONAGE OF TRAPS. 
NEWPORT, R. I., July 17, 1&83. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,—I have just read Mr. Hellyer’s comments on my ar- 
ticle on the above subject published in the American Architect of 
October 14, 1882. 

Certainly the personal element should find no place in the discus- 
sion of an important subject like this, and I pass without comment 
alike the strictures and the compliments of-Mr. Hellyer’s paper. The 
‘* personal equation” element, however, cannot be entirely left out of 
consideration, and it seems almost hopeless to carry on a profitable 
discussion with one who has the quality at which I hinted in using 
the word “blandly ” (not “blindly,” as printed) with reference to 
Mr. Hellyer’s deductions concerning the passage of air through 
Bower’s trap. This same quality is Anne F evidenced in his pres- 
ent paper (American Architect, Vol. XIII. p. 308), where he says that 
my po eames ‘‘would have been more valuable had he used almost 
any other water-closet for his testings than a pan-closet—a water-closet 
which every sanitarian now condemns and which is fast going out of 
use.” Any one who has followed my writings even casually, must 
know that I was among the very earliest, and have always been 
among the most persistent of those who insisted upon the absolute 
condemnation of the pan-closet. But the point directly at issue and 
the one that seems to me to demonstrate Mr. Hellyer’s limitations in 
scientific discussion is this: In the illustrated description of the ap- 
paratus which I used in making tests I said: “ Figure 4 shows the 
manner in which the water-closet bow] was filled and emptied, dis- 
charging at each time about 2} gallons of water. The pan was 
drawn quite back and a funnel inserted, kept filled with water, as it 
was found that a discharge from the bath-tub would draw all the 
water out of the pan, and would also unseal the 4-inch lead trap in 
certain experiments with a closed soil-pipe. The discharge was ef- 
fected by lifting the funnel and allowing all the water to rush out of 
the bowl. Ina number of the experiments, in order to make the 
test more severe, a large stable-bucket of water was poured into the 
bowl of the closet while discharging, as fast as the outlet would re- 
ceive it without overflowing the bowl; ” and in the illustration I 
showed the construction, both description and illustration making it 
perfectly clear that I used the pan-closet only as a funnel for the 
rapid introduction of a very large volume of water, greater than is 
used in any water-closet and delivered much more rapidly, — just as 
I might have used a Hellyer’s hopper-closet or any other vessel which 
would afford a convenient water-way. The only purpose was to get 
a hopper full of water supplemented by a stable-pailful of water into 
the soil-pipe with the greatest velocity and volume, so as to produce 
the most forcible draught possible on the lateral traps. The effect 
was so great that when the soil-pipe was closed at the top we could 
draw out almost every drop of water from a trap several inches deep, 
and could empty the cup of Bower's trap so as to drop the ball far 
below the inlet. Therefore, as Mr. Hellyer bases his comments on 
such an absolute misapprehension of all that I have done and said, 
it is not worth while to continue a discussion of details with him; 
neither do I think it is worth while to discuss the influence of his 
own inventions in overcoming inherent difficulties of water-seal traps. 
Neither is it worth while to discuss the first paragraph, in which he 
implies that I have not read all of his books and lectures, and have 
not based my conclusions on a full consideration of al] the experi- 
ments that he has made. As I remember my comments on his ex- 
periments I expressed the opinion that his conclusions were “incon- 
sequent,” basing that opinion only upon the experiments described in 
the paper to which I was referring. I see nothing in his present 
comments to influence materially the conclusions given in my October 

aper. 
: i believe that the hidden water-seal, whether ventilated or not, is 
an unsafe reliance; 

That the great objection to the ventilating-pipe lies, not in its 
cost, but in its existence; the fewer pipes we have the better off we 
are ; 

That the safe and proper solution of the siphonage question is still 
to be found; possibly in such an enlargement of mains, soil-pipes, 
etc., as to prevent too great suction being produced on branches 
by the stream flowing through them ; 

That in the present state of the science a good mechanical trap is 
on the whole less objectionable than a vented water trap; and, 

That until this difficulty is properly solved the fewer traps we 
have so situated as to require venting to protect their seals the better 
our chances will be. 

The above is not a very satisfactory creed, but in my judgment it 
covers as much as one can to-day safely subscribe to. 

Mr. Hellyer confuses, as do nearly all writers on the subject, the 
venting of traps with the ventilation of long lateral wastes. This 
latter is always necessary when long laterals are necessary; the 
former is, I think, only a makeshift and, at least as it is carried out 
in this country, not a very reliable one, — always an objectionable 
one. As to Bower’s trap, it is by no means a perfect device; at the 
same time I think that it is, for certain uses, the best we yet have; 
for certain others I prefer a trap where the ball is held to its place 
by gravity; for all uses I am hoping to see something better devised. 
I do not think, as Mr. Hellyer implies, that traps are to be unsealed 


by air passing through them (unless in continued strong currents) but 
that the unsealing is very likely to occur from the passage of air over 
the seals, not by “licking up,” but by evaporation. 

Mr. Hellyer asks if I am prepared to fix mechanical traps under 
water-closets. J am not, nor am I prepared to fix any trap under a 
water-closet in the ordinary sense. I believe that every water-closet 
should be trapped only in its bow! and there only with such a volume 
of water that even if siphoned out so as to take air freely there will 
still be an ample seal left when the passage of air ceases. Such a 
trap is always in sight. We see at once whether it is open or closed. 
We see, too, and this is very important, whether it is clean or foul. I 
have no numerical record of my observations, but I have had a good 
deal of experience in the inspection and observation of house drain- 
age works, good and bad, and I think it is safe to say that the cases 
of bad trapping which I should consider it necessary to relieve by 
venting have not amounted to more than one per cent of the whole. 

Mr. Hellyer thinks that I am “ halting in my onward march to put 
my foot down upon the vent-hole of a trap.” Not so; Iam askin 
sanitary authorities and sanitary writers to hold their hands until 
they are sure they are right, and, as the preponderance of influence 
is being exerted in the other direction, bay to state as clearly as I 
can the reasons why I think that a possible ignis fatuus should not 
be followed in this darker part of our journey. Perfection in plumb- 
ing work has not yet been reached even in England, neither has a 
basis for such very confident assertions concerning it as we not 
unfrequently see both there and here. We shall all of us, if we are 
wise, be very modest in our assertions, not insisting, even though we 
have the authority of a dozen Boards of Health for our support, 
on the infallibility of methods which others question. 

GEO. E. WARING, JR. 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tse Kinzvua Viapuct.—For the purpose of correcting certain 
appre ons Mr. C. H. Keefer, assistant engineer of the construc- 
tion of the Kinzua Viaduct, writes to the Philadelphia Press as follows: 
“There are several cases where chasms very much deeper than the 
Kinzua Valley, at the point where it is crossed by the Kinzua Viaduct, 
have been bridged, but in such cases, although the bridge is at a very 
great height above the bottom of the chasm, the span is sufficiently 
long to be supported on either side without requiring an intermediate 
pier or support in the deepest part of the chasm. In the Kinzua Viaduct 
not only was a valley nearly half a mile in width and over three hun- 
dred feet in depth bridged, but as the spans were short (sixty feet), 
twenty iron towers, which take the place of piers, are required to fur- 
nish them with the necessary points of support. Several of these tow- 
ers are in the deepest part of the valley, and all were built on sections 
or stays from the ground up, until their requisite height was obtained, 
each section as it was built furnishing the workmen facilities to hoist 
the one next above into position; in this way the iron, with the aid of 
hoisting engines and nearly thirty miles of rope, gradually grew from 
the ground up until a height of over three hundred feet from the ground, 
at the base of the highest towers, was attained. From this it will be 
seen that it was a much more difficult problem to erect a bridge from 
the ground up to this height than to design and erect bridges over 
deeper chasms, which could be crossed with a single span, and would 
furnish good facilities for supporting the bridge on either side without 
piers or intermediate supports. With regard to the “ Kinzua wooden 
girders,” calling them wooden is clearly a mistake, as they are made of 
the very best quality of wrought-iron, and inspection of them will con- 
vince, without the assurance which actual test and knowledge of their 
strength give, that they are as strong as could be desired, and likely to 
retain their usefulness for very many years to come. The viaduct has 
been built in a most substantial and thorough manner, of as imperisha- 
ble materials as can be obtained, and is a type of the best American 
engineering practice of the day, as well as an example of modern con- 
structional skill.” 





SAND-BOX FoR LOWERING THE CENTRES OF ARCHES. — For striking 
the centres of a four-span bridge over the Tamal River, in the Midna- 
pore district, there was required for holding the sand an entirely closed 
receptacle, which would gradually collapse as the weight came upon it 
— bags, open cylindrical or rectangular boxes being unsuitable under 
the conditions. After considerable thought, it struck the author that 
empty kerosene-oil tins would answer the purpose, and if so, hardly 
anything could be cheaper, as they only cost one anna per tin. The 
weight which the tins filled with sand would sustain without collapsing 
having been ascertained by experiment, a sufficient number were placed 
on the top of masonry pillars and were inclosed by masonry in mud- 
mortar, so as to prevent their being tampered with. This was also 
needed asa reserve support in case of atin bursting through faulty 
construction. The kerosene-oil tin “sand-boxes” were made to carry 
the centres by templates and pillar-plates, as usual; and to allow of the 
immediate collapse on the sand being removed, the templates were made 
of such a size as to lie within the box. In striking the centres, the cas- 
ing-bricks were first removed. Coolies, armed with short and sharp- 
pointed pegs of hard wood and ordinary hand-hammers, were stationed 
at each box. Ata given signal every man struck a hole at the side of 
his box, and on the pegs being simultaneously removed, and another 
hole made at the top of the tin, the sand ran out. The lowering, which 
was very easy and gradual, could be arrested at any point by allowing 
the sand to accumulate in front of the holes. One side could also be 
lowered quicker than the other by simply driving another hole into the 
box and increasing the flow of sand. The maximum weight supported 
by one of the kerosene-oil tins used was, by calculation, 7.7 tons. No 
bulging or crushing was perceptible before the sand was run out. — 
Professional Papers on Indian Engineering. 
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Mexican Hovuses.— A correspondent of the London 7imes, writing 
from Mexico, says: “ Springer, the capital of Colfax County, 716 miles 
from Kansas City, although surrounded by superior sandstone and some 
limestone rocks, at present consists of a few frame houses and some log 
shanties, interspersed with the true Mexican edifice, constructed of 
adobes, or bricks made of mud and water. The blocks, roughly cast in 
moulds, are usually about four times the size of an English brick, and 
are sun-dried. In this almost rainless climate these dried mud-blocks 
are wonderfully durable; I have seen walls made of them 300 years ago 
still in good preservation. For the poorer class of Mexican dwelling, 
often about 12’ x 16/, these adobes are usually placed singly, making 
a ten to twelve inch wall, held together by a littke mud mortar. At an 
elevation of eight to ten feet, fir poles or rough-sawn timber are laid 
from the front to the back walls, some of them projecting without any 
regard to uniformity, two or three feet, and proving useful supports for 
suspending a pig, tools, drying clothes, or even the baby in its basket. 
The walls are carried about a foot above the roof-timbers, on which are 
generally tacked rough boards, covered with a grouting of several 
inches of mud and gravel, from which rain is run off by a few wooden 
spouts or merely by holes left in the wall immediately over the rafters. 
Many of the older adobes are without a window, and the doorway, 
without the superfluity of a frame, is sometimes closed, as required, b 
a buffalo hide or other curtain. A fireplace is not always provided, 
cooking often being done in a small beehive-like oven, placed outside. 
The internal arrangements of such a dwelling — thousands of which 
are met with throughout New and Old Mexico — are of the simplest 
description. In many of the poorer houses in remote localities the beds, 
if such they can be called, are of hides (laid on the clean-swept dirt 
floor), conveniently shaken and folded away when the occupants are 
astir. Many are still without either table or chair, for which a few 
rough stools are sometimes substituted.” 





Nosev’s DYNAMITE AND ExpLosives Facrory.— The dynamite 
manufactory of Mr. Nobel is located at Ardeer on the Ayrshire coast, 
and in regard to it the London Graphic speaks as follows: “The works 
cover nearly a square mile in area, the buildings being scattered about 
like the shanties in an embryo American city, large structures and small 
ones, some of brick, and some of wood, but no two are together. There 
are about two hundred and fifty workers in all, women as well as men 
being employed. Immediately on passing the policeman at the gate, 
the workers enter into cottages for the purpose of changing their cos- 
tumes, and now appear in different colored uniforms, some of the men 
being clad in bright scarlet, some in blue, but the majority wear clothes 
of a more sombre color. Once the gates close upon them in the morn- 
ing, the operatives are shut infor the day. Not until night do thdy 
resume their ordinary clothes, and pass outward to their homes. The 
women are chiefly employed in making the dynamite into cartridges. 
The place is pervaded by the resolution to minimize the risk of explo- 
sien, and, in consequence, not only is every little hut in which the opera- 
tion is conducted separated from its neighbors, but no more than four 
women are allowed in each. The distinctive clothing is another pre- 
caution, although its use is more obvious in the case of the men than 
the women. There are grave reasons why the men in red should be 
separated from the men in blue, and the men in white flannel from either 
of the other two. he mere cutting up and packing is simple, and 
comparatively safe, but there are intricate processes connected with 
the preparation of the explosive portion of the compound, which if not 
carefully watched are dangerous ; and, as the garb he wears is an index 
to the work he is doing, it is easy to find out aman who strays from his 
own department into another. Four policemen from the county police 
force, paid by the company, are constantly on the watch to prevent 
dereliction of duty. They speak to no one, and are not to be spoken to. 
At uncertain intervals, also, there comes into the place a Government 
official, who sees whether the regulations laid down by Act of Parlia- 
ment are faithfully adhered to. Each department of the place has an 
overseer, and over all is a manager, whose wide practical knowledge is 
such that he can be appealed to on every subject connected with the 
manufacture. That it is a profitable undertaking in which the company 
is engaged is apparent from the high premium on the original shares, 
and that the product has become a resource of civilization is shown by 
the demand for it from all parts of the globe, where man, warring with 
nature, is uprooting the stumps of trees, levelling the rock that comes 
between him anda straight path, breaking into the seain of thie coal 
that is to cook his dinner, or making deep and navigable the-stream that 
gives him communication with his neighbor.” 





THE OLD ALBANY CapitoL.— An advertisement published under 
authority of Capitol Commissioner Perry, stated that sealed proposals 
would be received at his office until noon of Wednesday, July 285, for the 
purchase and removal of the old Capitol building. Parties purchasing 
the same are to take down the building and remove the materials on or 
before October 1, 1883. At the beginning of this century, and proba- 
bly within the memory of men now living, an ordinary four-story stone 
building, “ with dormer windows and the Albanian gable ends,” situate 
on the corner of Hudson Avenue and Broadway, and called the Stadt 
Haus or City Hall, served to accommodate the municipal bureaus of 
the city of Albany, the courts of the county, the county jail, and the 
Legislature of the State. And “in its yard stood the whipping-post 
and pillory.” In 1803, these quarters becoming crowded, the Common 
Council of the city passed a resolution praying the Legislature to erect 
a new State and Court house on the public square, which wasalso called 
“ Pinkster Hill,” because of the annual congregation of slaves upon its 
summit for the celebration of the pinkster festivities in May. After 
agitation and careful compilations of the probable cost of such an en- 
terprise, the Legislature, on April 3, 1804, passed an act entitled, “An 
Act making provision for improving Hudson’s River below Albany, and 
for other purposes,” one of which ‘“ purposes” turned out to be the 
erection of the Capitol building. By this act John Taylor, Daniel 
Hale, Philip S. Van Rensselaer, Simeon De Witt, and Nicholas N. 
Quackenbush were appointed commissioners to erect a building “ with 


sufficient and commodious apartments for the Legislature, the Council 
of Revision, the courts of justice, and the Common Council of the city 
of Albany.” ‘The act provided for the sale of the Stadt Haus and 
grounds for the best price and on the best terms, the moneys arising 
from such sale to be applied to the new enterprise ; it also authorized the 
Supervisors of the city and county of Albany to lay a tax of $3,000 upon 
the freeholders and the inhabitants of the county of Albany, exclusive of 
the city, and an additional tax of $3,000 upon the freeholders and inhabi- 
tants of the city itself, for the purposes of the new building. It was 
further enacted “ that the managers of the lotteries . . . shall cause to 
be raised by lottery the further sum of $12,000, which sum when raised 
the said managers shall pay unto the said commissioners for the pur- 
poses aforesaid.” Under the lottery system at that time all the public 
improvements of the State were conducted. In the construction of the 
old capitol, estimates were made from year to year, and found inade 
quate. The building was completed in 1814. Its total cost was $110- 
685.42, of which $73,485.42 was paid by the State, $34,200 by Albany 
City, and 33,000 by Albany County. The commissioners, in the Supply 
Bill for 1814, were allowed one per cent of the money expended for their 
services. Albany held an interest in the grounds and building until 1829, 
when an act was passed authorizing the payment of $17,500 to the city 
and county, on condition that all their rights and interests in the Capitol 
and park should be released, which terms were accepted. When com- 
pleted, the building was considered one of great magnificence, and it 
che yeneed the admiration of travellers and tourists for years. — Albany 
ryus. 





Earetian Discoveries 1x Rome.— The Via di S. Ignazio is a short, 
narrow lane, which leads from the Collegio Romano to the tribune of 
S. Maria sopra Minerva, crossing a portion of the ground formerly oc- 
cupied by the “ Iseum et Serapcum ” of the ninth region. Every time 
excavations have been made on either side of the lane, to build or to 
restore the houses which line it, some beautiful specimens of Egyptian 
workmanship have been brought to light. Considering that no exca- 
vations had ever been made underneath the public ground, and consid- 
ering there was no reason why, in the very centre of such promising 
land, other relics of the famous sanctuary should not exist, 1 asked the 
Archeological Municipal Commission to try the experiment, and my 
proposal was accepted at once. The works began on Monday, the 11th 
— hard and difticult works, because we had to dig to a depth of twenty 
feet between houses of very duubtful solidity, propping everything on 
every side. First to appear, at the end of the third day, was a magnifi- 
cent sphinx in black basalt, the portrait of King Amuasis. It is a chef 
d’cuvre of the Saitic period, brought to perfection in the smallest details, 
and still more interesting for its historical connection with the conquest 
of Egypt by Cambyses. The cartouches bearing the king’s name ap- 
pear to have been hammered, although not so completely as to render 
it unintelligible. The nose, likewise, and the ureus, the symbol of roy- 
alty, were injured at the same time. ‘The explanation of such circum- 
stances is given by Herodotus. When Cambyses occupied Sais, Amasis 
had just been buried. ‘The conqueror caused the body to be removed 
from the tomb, to be flogged and otherwise insulted, and finally to be 
burned, the maximum of profanation from an Egyptian point of view. 
His name was erased from the monuments which bore it, a natural con- 
sequence of the ‘‘memoriw damnatio.” This sphinx is the surviving 
testimonial of that eventful catastrophe. When, six or seven centuries 
later,a Roman governor of Egypt, ora Roman merchant from the same 
province, singled out this work of art to be shipped over to Rome as a 
votive offer to the Iseum Campense, ignorant of the historical value of 
its mutilations, he had the nose and the ureus carefully restored. Now 
both are gone again; there is no danger of a second restoration. I may 
remark, as @ curious coincidence, that as the name of Amasis is erased 
from the sphinx, so the name of Hophries, his predecessor, is erased 
from the obelisk of Minerva found in the same Iseum. In these two 
monuments We possess a synopsis of Eyyptian history between 595 and 
626 B.c. ‘The second work, discovered on June 17, is an obelisk of red 
granite, inscribed with hieroglyphics. The lower portion only appears 
on the side of the trench, and we are still anxious to ascertain whether 
itis broken or not. If the monolith is entire, it will be of the same size 
as the one in the Piazza della Rotonda. The cartouches show the name 
of Ramses II, the Scsostris of the Greeks. We thought at first that the 
obelisk, like that of the Pantheon, was a Roman imitation; but Pro- 
fessor Schiaparelli, the eminent Egyptologist, who came over from 
Florence at the first notice of these extraordinary findings, considers it 
to be an original work, which would belong, accordingly, to the four- 
teenth century before the Christian era. — Rodolfo Lanciant, in the 
Atheneum, June 30. 





FLoopine THE DESERT oF SAHARA. — The possible changes in the 
climate of Europe which may follow the flaoding of the Desert of Saha- 
ra have been again the subject of discussion since M. de Lesseps’s recent 
and more modest scheme has been announced. There is one aspect of 
the question which has not yet, so far as I know, been considered. It 
seenis to have been taken for granted that the influx of the waters of 
the Mediterranean to the regions now dry, parts of which lie fully a 
thousand feet below the sea level (if recent surveys may be trusted) 
will take place nearly as quickly and as comfortably as the filling up 
of the Suez Canal when the barriers which had kept out the waters of 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas were successively removed. But if we 
can judge from what is observed in the case of Niagara, it is probable 
that the inrush will take some time, and be accompanied by some little 
disturbance. Niagara may be regarded as letting out the waters of Lake 
Erie into Ontario. Considering the limited amount of work done in this 
way by Niagara, and the disturbance and uproar accompanying that 
work, one is disposed to await with interest the effect of letting the 
waters of the Mediterranean into the lower parts of the Sahara. It may 
safely be predicted that, whatever inlet is cut by man, a much larger 
one will be forced by nature before a hundredth part of the work of 
indraught has been effected. — Contemporary Review. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


< Reported for The American Architect and Building Newe.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is prichsierid by ghee regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, eape- 
sally from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[ Printed iAcations of any patents here mentioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 

twenty-five cents.) 





281,235. FiRg-EscaPe.—Samuel H. Bingham, Lau- 
relton, Pa. 


281,247. KEY-FASTENER. — Washington Dewey, 
Chicago, Ill. 
281,252. Saw.—James E. Emerson, Beaver Falls, 


a. 

281,255. FOLDING OR CABINET BATH-TUB.—Frank- 
lin H. Fickett and John W. Reid, Chicago, Il. 

281,267. ARTIFICER'S LEVELLING-INSTRUMENT. — 
John W. Harmon, Boston, Mass. 

281,291. SASH-FASTENER. — Henry S. Ohl, dr., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

281,308. PARLOR-DOoOR HANGER.—Samuel Schreff- 
ler, Jr., Joliet, Ill. 

281,318. WRENCH. — Benjamin F. Stockford, Stur- 
gis, Mich. 

281,326. MALT-KtLN FLoor. — Paul Weinig, Ha- 
nau, Prussia, Germany. 

231,379. INDOW-SASH. — Theodore F, Lang, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

281,395. PLASTER COMPOUND FOR THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF STUNE, TILE, ETC. — Emile Pick, Paris, 
France. 


281,418. TOOL-HANDLE. — Sigourney Wales, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

2x1,431-432. WRENCH. — William Baxter, Jersey 
City, N. J 


281,433. SLIDING Door.— Alvah P. Beard, Horse- 
heads, N. Y. 

281,447. Saw-HANDLE.— Frank A. Buell, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

281,456. SLIDING-JAW WRENCH. — George J. Cline, 
Goshen, Ind. 

281,458. SASH-HOLDER. — William Conner, Mis- 
seuri rey lowa. 

I 


281,463. SK. — John C. Coram, Lowell, Mass. 
261,467. FIRE-PROOF CEILING. —P. J. Leonard de 


Rache, New York, N.Y. 
281,488. Firne-EscaPE. — Emile Gerot, Buffalo, 
Y 


281,504. Door-CHECK.—Silas B. Hazen and Geo. 
L. Van Gorder, Winamac, Ind. 

281,537. DOOR-HANGER. — Eugene Mack, Addison, 
Oakland County, Mich. 

281,542. Door-CHECK. — George G. Matthews and 
Rudolph Matthews, Wichita, Kans. 

281,546. DooR-HANGER. — Henry T., Moody, New- 
buryport, Mass. 

281,519. FirE-Escapg. — William Nack, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. 

281559. SAFETY DEVICE FOR ELEVATORS. — Cas- 
sius C. Palmer, Oakland, Cal. 

281,551. HoT-AIB FURNACE. — Henry Jd. Pelstring, 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 

281,557. Firu-EscaPe.—Henry Redden, New York, 
N.Y 


281,568. EXTENSION-SHANK FOR BitTs.—C. Schoch, 
Truckee, Cal. 

241,50. SPRING-HINGE. — William H. Williams, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

281,615. Lock.— Frank S. Clarkson, Baltimore, 
Md. 

281,630. SHUTTER-WORKER. — Henry J. Hunsicker, 
Laurelton, Pa. 

281,632. AUTOMATIC DOOR FOR ELEVATOR HATCH- 
Ways. — Michael F. Kidd, Baltimore, Md. 

281,645. CHimNEY-TOP.—Anderson Rosenstar, New 
York, N. Y. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


DweELumnes. — Wm. H. Marriott, architect, has pre- 
pared drawings for D. D. Mallory and mother, for 2 
two-st'y brick houses, with stone and terra-cotta fin- 
ish, to be built cor. Eutaw Pl. and Robert St., and 
to cost $35,000. 

Jacob Saum, builder, {fs to erect 11 three-st’y 
and basement brick dwells., on the ns Union Sq., 
cost, $3,500 each, from designs by W. Claude Fred- 
eric, architect. 

BUILDING PERMITS, —Since our last report twenty- 
three permits have been granted, the more impor- 
tant of which are the following: — 

Francis White, three-st’y brick building, e 8s Gay 
8t., between Aisquith and Forrest Sts. 

Caspar Folke, three-st’y brick building, w s 
Charles St., between Hamburg and Cross Sts. 

Harrison O. Wilbur, three-st’y brick building, ws 
Light St., between Cross and Weber Sts. 

. D. Sauerwein, 7 two-at’y brick buildings, e s 
Fulton St., between Lorman and Presstman Sts., 
and 9 two-st’y brick buildings, e s Fulton St., be- 
tween Lorman St. and Patterson Ave. 

Dr. C. W. Benson, three-st’y brick building, e 8 
Howard St., between Centre and Franklin Sts. 

ADDITION AND ALTERATION, — W. Claude Frederic 
architect, has prepared plans for an alteration and 
addition to the property of Richard Seams Esq., 
cor. Wolfe and Baltimore Sts., to cost $3,000; Wm. 
Goldbeck & Son, builders. 


THEATRE. —Oscar Cobb has 


Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS. —Brick. — High St., Nos. 143 and 


145, Ward 12, for John Goldthwatt, mercantile, 30’ x 
90’, five-st’y tlat; A. Ripley, builder. 

Stanhope St., No. 17, Ward 11, for Edward W. 
Murray, stable, 30’ x 80’, four-st’y flat; Laming & 
Drisko, builders. 

Commercial St., No. 494, Ward 6, for Nathan Rob- 
bins, mercantile, 31’ x 80’, four-st’y flat; John Kel- 
ley, builder. 

Moreland St., cor. Copeland St., Ward 21, for Ab- 
bie E. Hoxie, dwell., 41’ x 41’, two-st'y pitch; ell, 20/ 
x 25’; Rumery & Maxwell, builders. 

Western Ave., Ward 25, for Glidden W. Joy & Co., 
5 storehouses, 15! x 35’, 35/x 35’, 26/ 6” x 30/, 35’ x 35, 
and 30/ x 40’, one-st’y flat. 

Wood, — Hampshsre St., No, 22, Ward 19, for Solo- 
mon Sanborn, dwell., 21’ x 29’ and 14’ x 15’, two-st’y 
mansard; Solomon Sanborn, builder. 

Norfolk St., near Walk Hill St., Ward 24, for Ed- 
ward F. Chamberlain, two-st’y pitch; John J. Mc- 
Nutt, builder. 

Harvard St., cor. Wales St., Ward 24, for Hiram 
Oreutt, dwell., 31! 6" x 31’ U/" and 15/ x 21’, two-st’y 
pitch; J. H. Burt & Co., builders. 

Fairfax St., near Carruth St., Ward 24; for H. 8S. 
Carruth, dwell., 31'6” x 31’ 6”, two-st’y bip. 

Beaumont St., near Carruth St., Ward 24, for H. 
S. Carruth, dwell., 26/ x 33’ and 14’ x 18/6”, two-st’y 
pitch; A. H. Vinal, builder. 

Terrace Ave., near Sheridan Ave., Ward 23, for 
Andrew Cassidy, dwell., 22’ x 30/ and 14’ x 14/, two. 
at’y pitch; Andrew Cassidy, builder. 

Brarcetta St., No. 18, Ward 21, for Mrs. P. D. Ladd, 
dwell., 21/ 6” x 562’, two-st’y pitch; E. F. Brown, 
builder. 

huggles St., No. 78, Ward 19, for Lansing Mills, 
storage, 16’ x 24, one-st’y pitch; W. S. Mitchell, 
builder. 

Buttontcood St., near Mt. Vernon St., Ward 15, for 
Morris Welch, stable, 15/ x 15’, one-st’y pitch; Mor- 
ris Welch, builder. 

Decatur Ct., near Decatur St., Ward 8, for Chas. 
Butler, stable, 27’ x 63’,three-st’y flat; Geo. E. Mor- 
rill, builder. 

Albion St., near Dudley St., Ward 20, for Edgar A. 
Neal, dwell., 30’ x 45’, three-st’y mansard; F. J. Por- 
tunato, builder. 

Wall St., No. 25, Ward 5, for John Donovan, 
stable, 2s! x 44’, two-st’y flat; John Donovan, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Leonard St., 8 e cor. Withers 


St., 2 three-st’y fraine dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$3,000; owner, D. Carroll, cor. Leonard and Jackson 
Sts.; architect, A. Herbert; builders, W. & T. Lamb. 

Hart St., 88, 175’ n Stuyvesant Ave., two-st’y and 
basement frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner 
and builder, W. A. Schmitthenner, 590 Hart St.; 
architect, John Herr. 

Twelfth St., e 8, 75’ s Fifth Ave., two-st’y and 
basement brick dwell., tin roof, iron cornice; cost 
$5,700; owner, J. A. Backman, cor. Twelfth St. and 
Fifth Ave.; architect, Jno. Platte; builder, John 
Auer. 

Halsey St., 8 @ cor. Reid Ave., three-st’y brick 
store and dwell., ravel roof; cost, $9,009; owner 
and builder, M. E. Hall, 63 Patchen Ave.; architect, 
T. Floyd Thomas. 

Union Ave., No. 11, three-st’y brick double tene- 
ment, tin roof and cornice; cost, $5,700; owner, Jno. 
Muryha, 11 Union Ave.; architect, J. Platte; build- 
ers, J. Aucr and D. Kreusler. 

Eckford St, No. 230, e 8, 1767 8 Meserole Ave., 
two-st’y frame tenement, gravel roof; cost, $4,000; 
owner and architect, Jacob Kitschey, on premises; 
builders, J. Cashman and aA. Van Dien. 

Berkeley Pl., 8 8, 190/ e Sixth Ave., 3 three-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$9,000; owners, architects and builders, Van Voast 
& Ward, 117 North Portland Ave. 

Van Brunt St., No. 362, w 8, 100’ n Wolcott St., 
four-st'y iron and brick store and tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $10,075; owner, Henry Patterson, 359 
Van Brunt St.; architect, P.H. Gilvarry; builders, 
P. Kelly & Son and Gibrson & Siebrandt. 

Fulton St., 8 8, 135/e Tompkins Ave., 4 three-st’y 
brick stores and tenements, gravel roofs, fron cor- 
nices in rear; cost, each, $4,000; owner, A. S. Rob- 
bins, Sixth Ave., cor. Park Pl.; architect and car- 
penter, Jos. Platt; masons, J. Demott & Sons. 

Pineapple St., Nos. 53 and 55, n 8, 100’ e Hicks St. 
seven-st’y brick apartment-house, cement and grave 
roof; cost, about $60,000; owner, Edwin D. Phelps, 
71 and 73 Orange St.; architect, Samuel Curtias; 
builders, E. ‘T.. Kutan and Morris & Selover. 


ALTERATION, — Fifth Ave., ne cor. Eighteenth St 


raised one-st’'y and three-st’y brick extension, and 
altered internally; cost, $5,298; owner, H. Scherloh, 
639 Fifth Ave.; architect, W. H. Werth; builder, 
J. R. Anderson. 


Chicago. 


APARTMENT-Hoocse.—aAn apartinent-house wil] be 


erected on Sedgwick St., by Anthony Hollinger, four- 
sty; cost, 815,000. 


FvatTs. — Jas. G. Gore will build, on State St., near 


Forty-seventh St., four-st’y building, for store and 
flats; cost, $25,000. 


Houses. — Oscar Cobb is architect for Mr. Herman 


Goldsmith's building on Indiana St., near Dearborn 
St., three-st’y, of Lemont stone, to cost $25,000, 

L. K. Smith is building a two-st'y house, on cor. 
of State and Schiller Sts., stone and brick; cost, 
$30,000. 

William Jackson will build, on Forest Ave., 3 
three-st’y dwells.; cost, $10,000. 

William Thomas has made plans for house on 
aia a Grove Ave., near Thirty-ninth St.; cost, 

7,000, 

Same architect has plans ready for two-st’y bulld- 
ing for Alderman McAuley, on Halsted St., near 
Thirty-fifth St.; cost, $8,000, : 

G. W. Ackermann, architect, has on hand, for Dr. 
J. Simpson, house to be built on cor. of Hubbard 
St. and Western Ave., pressed-brick, cut-stone fin- 
ish, two-st'y. 
repared plans for the- 


atre, cor. of Halsted and Jackson Sts.; cost, $65,000. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Mr. McGuire 





two-st’y and 
basement dwell., 245 Thirteenth PI.; cost, $5,000; 
architect, P. W. kuehl. 

John Busse, two-st'y and basement dwell., 140 
Henry St.; cost, $5,000; architect, P. W. Kuehl. 

D. W. Jackson, z two-st’y dwells., 300 Vernon Ave.; 
cost, $13,000; architect, U. J. Perice. 

C. Walsh, two-st’y barn, 54 and 56 Sherman St.; 
cost, $4,000. ; 

L. A. Davis, warehouse, cor. Twentieth and Grove 
Sts.; cost, 34,000; builder, M. Mortimer. 

Ogden School, three-st'y and basement school- 
house; cost, $s0,000; architect, Willett; builder, 
Wm. Crilly. 

H. Luders, 6 two-st’y dwells., 581-591 Congress 
St.; cost, $12,v00; architect, Strippleman; builders, 
B. & Suyer. 

J. Voss, two-st’'y and basement dwell., 339 West 
Erie St.; cost, $3,500. 

Peter Wohler, two-st’y factory, 521 and 5°23 Twen- 
sli St.; cost, $40,000; architect and builder, Aug. 

aula, 

John Fitzgerald, two-st’y dwell., 3216 South Hal- 
sted St.; cost, $3,700. 

Jauch & Zeigler, 2 two-st’'y dwells., 622 and 624 
Sedgwick St.; cost, 35,000; architect, Chas. Uther; 
builder, Chas, Buttcher. 

L. B. Crumb, two-st'y and basement dwell., cor. 
Adams and Leavitt Sts.; cost, $4,000; architect, 
J. M. Van Oadel. 

Jno. Schmitt, three-st’'y and basement stores and 
Latha 318 Twellith St.; cost, $5,000; architect, W. 

uhil. 

Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul, two-st’y attio 
school and residence, 18 South Peoria St.; cost 
$1%,000; architects, Burling & Whitehouse. 

Jno. Hendricks, twost’y and basement flats, 
Twelfth St.; cost, $5,000; architect and builder, Jno’ 
Hendricks, 

N. Craig, three-et’y and basement dwell. 94 Ewing 
St.; cust, $6,000; architect, P. W. kuebi; builder, 
B. & Sayer. 

. B, Raffe, two-st’y dwell., 527 Twelfth St.; 
cost, $4,000. a 

G. G. Bodner, two-st’y dwell., 484 Congress St.; 
cost, $6,000; architect, Jos. Bodner. 

C. H. Sugnersen, two-st'y dwell. and barn, 3748- 
3750 Forest St.; cost, $10,000; architect, Theo. Karls; 
builder, B. H. Robinson. . 

J. B. Coan, two-at’y and basement dwell., 816 Hin- 
man St.; cost, $4,100, 

John Slegskal, three-st’'y flats, 882 Milwaukee 
Ave.; cost, 310,000; arcbitect, H. Key. 

V. Micjnek , two-st’y and basement dwell., 92 
Farquer St.; cost, $4,500. 

M. H. Cavaty, two-st’y and basement dwell., 103 
Bunker St.; cost, $4,200. 

LD. J. Simpson, two-st’y dwell., 548 Hurlbert St.; 
cost, $3,500. 

E. H. Gammon, tara | flats, 310 Monroe St.; 
cost, $10,000; architect, J. M. Van Osdell; builder, 
Hayden. 

eury Knapp, two-st’y and basement store and 
dwell., &&7 West Chicago Ave.; cost, $6,000; archi- 
tect, Henry Clay. 

S. Cochran, two-st’y and basement dwell., 734 
West Chicago Ave.; cost, $4,000, 

Aug. Penten, 2 two-st’y dwells., 709-711 Noble St.; 
cost, $6,000. 

G. Park Kenney, four-st’y flats; cost, $14,000. 

J. E. French, 2 three-st’'y dwells., 3847 and 3849 
aleigha Ave,; cust, $17,000; architect, F, L. Charn- 
e 


y. 

Peter Surher, two-st’y and basement store and 
dwells., Cornel) St.; cost, $5,000, 

Chicago W. D. Railway, two-st’y and basement 
barn, cor. Leavitt St.; cost, $30,000. 

Chicago W. D. Railway, two st’y warehouse, Blue 
Island St., cor. Leavitt St.; cost, $20,000. 

Thos. Wilee, dry kiln and barn, Allport St.; cost, 
$13,000. 

dohn Szymossak, eure ety flats, 706 Noble St.; 
ot, 86,000; architect, A. C., by builder, A. W. Rud- 

nick. 

Jno. Breeze, two-st'y and basement dwell., 164 
Centre St.; cost, $3,000. 

E. J. Lehman, four-st’y flats, 206 Sherman St.; 
cost, $10,' 00, architects, ‘Freat & Foltz. 

J. L, Addison, 2 three-st’y and basement dwells., 
191 and 193 Schiller St.; cost, $18,000; architect, J. 
L. Addison; builder, Jno. Cox. 

F. L. Schwerlgen, 2 two-st’y dwells., 106 and 108 
and 108 Jay St.; cost, $3,000. 

H. Anderson, 3 three-st’y and basement stores and 
dwells., 229-233 West Indiana St.; cost, $14,000; 
architect, C. Q. Hanson; builder, J.C Anderson, 

M. Selz, 3 three-st’'y and basement dwells.; 1713 
Michigan Ave.; cost, $20,000; architects, Adler & 
Sullivan; builder, H. Elmer. 

F, P. Lump, two-st’y and basement flats, 1,000 
West Twelfth St.; cost, $4,000. 

Helen M. Barbour, three-st’y flats, 302 West Van 
Buren St.; cost, $5,000; architect, fT. J. Qucenbosh. 

P. Mahtimann, two-st’y and basement flats, 338 Lar- 
rabee St.; cost, $5,000; architect, R. F. Bossa. 

Mra. G. Rothschild, two-st’y and basement dwell., 
3216 Michigan Ave.; cost, $8,000; architects, Cobb & 
Frost; builder, Geo. H. Fox. 

R. Rubel, four-et’y and basement flats, 309 Clark 
St.: cost, $15,000; architects, Adler & Sullivan; 
builder, Geo. H. Fox. 

W.R. Linn, two-st’y dwell., 2703-07 Michigan Ave.; 
oo $335,000; architects, Burnham & Root; builder, 

. Lane, 

W. G. Jackson, 3 cottages, 1399-1407 Jackson St.; 
cost, $4,000, 

Seipp Brewing Co., malt-house and elevator, John- 
s0n St., cor. Twenty-seventh St.; cost, $11,000; archi- 
tect, F. W. Wolf. 

German M. E. Church, church-building, 2801-03 
Portland Ave.; cost, $10,000; architect, E. Chap- 
man: builders, Kreig & Demuth. 

John Moeller & Sons, three-et'y store and flats, 
313-315 Blue Island Ave.; cost, $9,000; architect, Wm. 
opp enay builder, A. Dresser. 

P. M. Lagoni, three-st'y store, 690 North Ave.; 
cost, $10,000; architect, C. O. Hansen; builder, Geo. 
Peterson. 
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W. G. Jackson, 7 cottages; cost, each, $8,000; 
architect, C. L. Palmer. 

A. B. Rowley, 2 two-st’y and base’t dwells., 3420 
Prairie Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

J. W. Schmidt, 2 three-st’y flats, 179-181 Lasalle 
Ave.; cost, $19,000; architect, Ll. Zittell; builder, 
Chas. W. Hellinan. 

Jos. Green, two-st’y and base’t shop and dwell., 74 
and 76 Larrabee St.; cost, $5,000; architect, S. Otter; 
builder, A. Carlson. 

S. E. Gross, 3 cottages, Ashland Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

V.Mayer, two-st’y and base't dwell., 502 Nineteenth 
St.; cost, $4,900. 

Kennedy, tour-st’y bakery, 48-50 South Desplanes 
St.; cost, $16,000; architects, Adler & Sullivan; 
builder, W. U. Crilly. 

Ryan & O'Brien, two-st’y dwell., 24% South Lin- 
coln St.; cost, $3,200; builder, M. Dougherty. 

L. Burroughs, three-st’y store aud dwell., 500 
West Madison St.; cost, $5,000; architect, C. Stiles; 
builder, J. Rutherford. 

Stephen Eireiner, two-st’y dwell. and store, 1025 
Thirty-first St.; cost, $8,000; architect, L. H. Heine; 
builders, Benes & Sayer. 

Henr .\oeber, three-st’y store and dwell., 456 
West Twelfth St.; cost, $7,500; architect, P. W. 
Ruebl; builders, Benes & Sayer. 

F. E. Lowther, 4 cottages, cor. West Adams and 
Calfornia Ave.; cost, 86,0UU. 

Charles Counselman, ten-st’y office-building, cor. 
Jackson and Lasalle Sts.; cost, $100,000; architects, 
Buroham & Koot; builder, B. E. Sturtevant. 

©. B. Holmes, three-st’'y and base’t stores and 
dwell., 239-245 Clybourn Ave.: cost, $25,000; archi- 
tect, M. G. Hallberg; builder, A. Fagerlund. 

Frank Gagsouo, two-st’y store and dwell., 2928 Cot- 
tage Grove Ave.; cost, $3,0UU. 

Mrs. Mary Baura, two-st’y dwell., 160 De Koven 
St.; cost, $3,500. 

Mrs. Mary Carroll, two-st'y flats, 523 Taylor St.; 
cost, $4,000. = 

J. Burk, two-st’y dwell., 796 North Mobey St.; 
cost, $3,000. 

Chas. Jarno, two-st’y dwell., 33 Hastings St.; cost, 

3,700. 
atte Wederkind, two-st'y store and dwell., 1070 
Milwaukee Ave.; cost, $4,500. 

Jobn Hollowed, twou-st’y store and dwell., 744 Van 
Buren St.; cost, $5,000: builder, C. P. McNay. 

Union Mutual Insurance Co., 5 two-st’y. dwells., 
501-509 Webster Ave.; cost, $25,000; architect, J.J. 

landers. 

J Richard Letsche, two-st’y store and dwell., 319 
North Avenue; cost, $4,000. 

John Gerstetter, three-st’y flats, 871-875 Indiana 

St.; cost, $1x,000,; architect, W. Strippleman; build- 
Gross & Hoppe. 

OM. D. Stacher, two-st’y and base’t dwell., 74 Lin- 

coln Ave.; cost, $6,000; architect, C. O. Hansen, 

builder, B. Oleson. 

A. W. Cuook, three-st’y flats, 545 North Clark St.; 
co3t, 36,000; architect, C. P. Thomas; builder, N. 
Gerten. 

F. Hall, three-st’y dwell., 22 Walton Place; cost, 
$6,000; architects, W. A. & A. E. Wells. 

B. Leger, two-st’y store and dwell., 500 West Chi- 
cago Ave.; cost, $3,500. 

Wm. Peters, two-st’y flats, 400 Noble St.; cost, 


SO . Jordan, throe-st y and basement stores and 
flats, 744-46 Madison St.; cost, $12,090; architect, 
A. M. F. Cotton; builder, W. K. Barton. 

H. A. Streeter, four-st’y and basement Saas 
35-41 East Indiana St.; cost, $14,000; architect, M. L. 
Beers; builder, ‘. Nicholson. 

Amasa Orelup, 4 three-st’y dwells., 3152-54 Grove- 
land Park Ave.; cost, $20,000; architect, J. N. Til- 
ton; builder, A. Orelup. . 

H. Grassie, three-st'y brick flats, 663 West Wash- 
ington St.: cost, $10,000; architect, A. Smith; build- 
er, J. P. Jones. 

Mrs. Laura Anderson, three-st’y and base’t print-; 
ing house, 185-187 North Peoria St.; cost, $40,000; 
architect, H. M. Hansom; builders, Bullock & Son. 

Wm. Pauly, three-st’y flats, 45 Goette St.; cost, 
$3,500. 

New York. 


APARTMENT-HoOvUSES. — The foundations for the last 
four of the “' Navarro”? apartinent-houses, on Fifty- 
eighth and Fifty-ninth Sis., between Sixth and Sev- 
enth Aves., are now being laid; the contracts for 
the buildings are not yet awarded. 

FEVER HospiTaL.— At the foot of East Sixteenth 
St., a fever hospital, 85! x 125/, of brick, is to be 
built for the Board of Health, at an expense of 
about $50,000, from designs of Mr. C. C. Haight. 

HALL. — The old St. Francis Xavier Church, on the 
south side of Sixteenth St., e of Sixth Ave., is to be 
altered into a building to be known as College Hall, 
for concerts, lectures, etc. The basement & to be 
reserved for Sunday-school class-rooms, Messrs. N. 
Le Brun & Son are the architects. 

Hore. —For Mr. J. P. Earle, a hotel, to coat $250,000, 
is to be built, from desigus of Mr. W. H. Hume. 

THEATRES. — Preliminary plans have been drawn for 
Mr. Cheever, by Mr. Bruce Price, for a Vaudeville 
theatre, which it is proposed to build on the ns of 
Twenty-seventh St., between Fifth Ave. and Broad- 
way, at an expense of about $60,000. 

Mr. John Stetson has had plans prepared by Mr. 
Geo. Edward Harding, for a new entrance to the 
‘j venue Theatre. 

Home PERMITS. — One Hundred and Thirty-fifth 
St., ns, 235’ w Fifth Ave., 3 three-st’y brownstone 
front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 39,500; owner, 
Charles White, 223 Keep St., Brooklyn; architect, 

w Spence. 
Pik pee ge cor. One Hundred and Twenty- 
eighth St., 4four-st’y brownstone front dwells., tin 
roufs; cost, each, $15,000; owner, Helena M. Edmun- 
stone, 64 Pulaski St., Brooklyn; architect, KR. B. 
an. 
Fada Nos. 1237 and 1239, 2 brick buildings, 
atore, rear theatre, three-st'y metal roofs; cust, exch, 
$30,000; owner, Edward F. James, 832 Seventh Ave.; 
architects, J. B. McElfatrick & Son; builders, Jno. 
Mooney and John P. Decker. 


One Hundred and Ticenty-eighth St., 8 8, 80° w 
Fifth Ave., three-st’y brownstone front dwell., tin 
zo cost, $12,000; owner and architect, same as 
ast 


Orchard St., 1 8, 200’e Madison Ave. (Fordham), 
two-st’y frame dwell., shingle roof; cost, $3,850; 
owner, John J. Jefferson, 275 Alexander Ave.; ar- 
chitect, Edgar P. Hattield; builder, Louis Falk. 

fForty-seventh St, a3, 33076 w Eighth Ave., 2 tive- 
st’y brownstone front flats, tin roofs; cost, $1%,500 
and $16,000; owner, Fred. Schuck, 516 East Eighty- 
fifth St.; architeot, John Brandt. 

Forty-seventh St., 8 8, 150' w Eighth Ave., four-st’y 
rear brick factory, tin roof; cost, $25,000; owner and 
architect, same as lust. 

West Fifty-second St., Nos. 515, 517 an7 519, 3 five- 
st’'y brick tenements, tin roof; cost, each, $15,500; 
owner, Elworth L. Striker, 360! w Fifty-first St.; ar- 
ols John Brandt; builders, Johu A. O'Connor 

Co. 

Park Row, No. 37, cor. Beekman and Nassau Sts., 
eleven-st’y brick office-building, tiles or tin roof; 
cost, $700,000; owner, Orlando B. Potter, 26 Lafa- 
yette Pl.; architect, N. G. Starkweather; mason, 
Lhos. Armstrong. 

Third Ave., wa, 50’n One Hundred and Seventh 
S¢., 3 five-st’y brick flats and stores, tin roofs; cost, 
each, $24,000; owner, Catharine Fettrich, 14x West 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St.; architect, G. 
Robinson, Jr. 

Broadway, ws, 300’ s Kingsbridge Ave., two-st’ 
frame dwell., slate roof; cost, 83,000; owner an 
builder, Francis M. Varian, Kingsbridge. 

Grand St., 1 w cor. Mercer St., mee 4 brick 
store, tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner, Jas. S. Bearns, 
80’s Tenth St., Brooklyn; architect, Julius Kastner. 

Vanderbilt Ave., 8 W cor. Forty-fitth St., three-st’y 
brick office, tin roof; cost, $12,500; lessees, Ameri- 
can Express Co., 65 Broadway; architect, Edward 
H. Kendall. 

Waveriy PL, Nos. 188-194, 3 five-st’y brownstone 
front tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $4,000; own- 
er, Theresa Schuppart, 503 East Eighty-eighth St.; 
architect, John C. Burne; builder, John Schuppan,. 

Orne Hundred and Thirtieth St., ns, bet. Clift and 
Ninth Aves., 6 three-st’y brick dwells., tin rovufs; 
cost, total, $55,000; owner, Female Academy of the 
Sacred Heart, Madam Sarah Jones, president, 583 
Madison Ave.; architect, Wm. Schickel. 

East Eighteenth St., Nos. 9,11, and 13, five-st’y 
and basement brick and iron store, brick roof; cost, 
$160,000; owners, Richard Arnold and Henrietta 
Constable, Fifth Ave.,cor. Nineteenth St.; architect, 
Wm. Schickel; builder, Max Eidlitz. 

One Hundred and Tharty-ninth St., ns, 156! w,Wil- 
lis Ave., 3 three-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
each, $6,000; owner, Win. T. Onderdonk, One Hun- 
dred and nat Ap St., bet. Alexander and Lin- 
coln Aves.; architect, John Rogers. 

One Hundred and Sizty-ffth St., n 8, 125/ 6 Tenth 
Ave., three-st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,000; 
owner, Fred. Schunke, 525 West Fifty-second St.; 
architect, E. J. Conway; builders, C. RK. Terwilliger 
and E. J. Conway. 

Greene St., Nos. 142 and 144, six-st’y brick and 
fron front store, gravel roof; cost, $50,000; owner, 
John J. Atihouse, 66 West Forty-ninth St.; archi- 
tect, Wm. E. Worthen. 

Greene St., Nos. 153, 155 and 157, and West Hous- 
ton St., No. 55, six-st’y brick store, slate and tin 
roofs; cost, $80,000; forowner, Hugh N. Camp, agent, 
152 Broadway; architect, A. C. Newinat: builders, 
R. Deeves and Christie & Dykes. 

Seventy-eighth St.,u 8, 300’ w Ave. A, 2 four-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $16,500; own- 
er, Aug. Schwaizler, 401 West Forty-first St.; archi- 
tect, Jobn Brandt. 

Ninth Ave., 3 w cor, Twenty-fifth St., six-st’y brick 
factory, tin roof; owner, Fred N. Du Boise, One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-fifth St., cor. St. Nicholas Ave.; 
architect, M. C. Merritt. 

ALTERATION, — East Fiftieth St., No. 307, three-st’y 
brick extension; cost, $3,000; owner, Fred Sulzber- 
gc on premises; architect, John McIntyre; builder, 


bt. Huson. 
Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Library St., above Fourth St., 
six-st'y hall, 53’ x 120/; Thos. McCarty, contractor. 

McClellan St., w of Eleventh St., two-st’y dwell., 
16’ x 3x’; Chas. McClellan, owner. ° 

Ross St,, No. 1025, two-st’y building, 14’ x 30’; 
Frank Bresling, owner. 

Eighth St.,nof Thompson St., 2 three-st’y dwells., 
17’ x 53/; Geo. Watson, contractor. 

Fifteenth St, n w cor. Columbia Ave., laundry 
building, 22’ x 76’; W. D. Carter, contractor. 

Second St., n of Susquchanna Ave., three-st’y 
dwell., 1s’ x 464; Geo. Kessler, contractor. 

Eighth St., cor. Hoffman St., 4 two-st’y dwells., 
15’ x 40/; Joseph Stuckey, contractor. 

Twenty-third St., uw cor. Race St., two-st’y ma- 
chine shop, 37’ x 91/; W. L. Atkinson, contractor. 

Fourth St.,n of Columbia Ave., five-st’y addition 
to factory, 24’ x 45’; John B. Stetson, owner. 

Fountain St., e of Sixteenth St., 13 two-st’y 
dwells., 14’ x 46’; M. Carey Lee, owner. 

Cumberland St., bet. Mill and Coulter Sts., one-st’y 
saw and planing mill, 50’ x 60’, 

Lehigh Ave.,3 weoor. Edgemont St., second-st’y 
addition to car-house, 90/ x 119/; W. Holloway, con- 
tractor. 

Newkirk St., Nos. 1369 and 1371, 2 two-st’y dwells., 
18’ x 26/; W. Holloway, contractor. 

Front St.,n of Arch St., second-st'y to store, 28/ x 
60’; also on Clementine St., w of Frankford Road, 
two-st’y dye-house, 16’ x 40/; S. R. Stewart, con- 
tractor. 

Forty-first St., cor. Spring Garden St., second-st’y 
addition to church, 50/ x 100/; Philip Rudolph, 
trustee, 

Huntingdon St.,n w cor. Sepviva St., 7 two-st'y 
dwells., 1, with store, 18’ x 23’; 2, 167 x 33/; 4, 13’ x 
33/; ‘Uhos. L. Kelly, contractor, 

Martha St.,8 of Lehigh Ave., two-st’y dwell., 16/ 
x 35/; J. C. Stackhouse. 

Reese St., u of Lehigh Ave., 3 two-st’y dwells., 16’ 
x 42"; also on Fifth St., n of Lehigh Ave., 2 two-st’y 
dwells., 17’ x 42’; Jacob Ebner, contractor. 


Atlantic S&t., w of Seventeenth St., 6 two-st’y 
dwells., 13’ x 36/; J. W. Christian, owner. 

Locust St., above Thirt ninth St., second-st’ 
addition to Sunday-school building, 38’ x 70’; J. W. 
Leamy, contractor. 

Pine St.,w of Thirty-sixth St., college building, 22/ 
x 118’; Jacob Myers, contractor. 

Third St.,%e cor. Norris St., market house, 77’ x 
22a’; Eldridge & Stewart, contractors. 

Tasker St., Nos. 1008 and 1010, 2 two-st’y dwells., 
16/ x 46’; Harris & Shurlock, contractors. 

East York St., No. %29, three-st’y dwell., 14 x 46; 
Liggett & Watson, contractors. 

Albion St., n of Locust St., three-st’y stable, 19 x 
62; Thos. Little & Son. 

Front Ave., ne cor. Fairmount Ave., five-st’y addi- 
tion to factory, and three add. stories to same; S. 
Humphries, contractor. 

Brandyirine St., bet. Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Sts., two-st’y stable, 30’ x 36/,; W. J. Vankirk, con- 
tractor. 

Scott St., No, 1933, two-st’y dwell., 16° x 24/; Jno. 
Spoer, contractor. 

Thirty-sixth St., a of Race St., three-st’y dwell., 
33/ x 62/; F. G. Thorn, owner. 

Queen St., bet. Morris & Township line, two-st'y 
dwell., 17’ x 30/; C. Naeman, owner. 

Maple Ave., © of Sixty-second St., two-st'y dwell., 
16’ x 32’, also, on Pine St., w of Sixty-first St., two- 
st’y dwell., 16 x 45; Jacob Yell, contractor. 

idge Ave., Nos. 3278, 3280, 3282, 3284, and 3226, 5 
three-st’y stores and dwells., 20’ x 50’; Chas. Bart e, 
contractor, 

Federal St.,e of Fifteenth St., two-st’y store, 13” 
x 52/, A. B. Levis, contractor. 

Hancock St., 8 of Norris St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 14/ 
x 40/; A. M. Hoffman, contractor. 

Fourth St., nv of Somerset St., three-st’y factory, 
32/ x 72’; Albert E. Rau, contractor. 


Portland, Oregon. 


LABOR. — Skilled mechanies are all employed at good 
wages, and at times bricklayers have been in demand, 
but of late contractors have not had any trouble se- 
curing all the nen necessary. 

ALTERATION. — R. R. aH tha is having a third-st’y 
pe on the large brick building, occupied by Hawley, 

odd & Co., hardware dealers; size of building, 50 x 
165’, and facing on three streets; cost of improve- 
ments about $15,000; F. W. Lewis, contractor; J. 
Krumbein, architect for above buildings. 

CHURCH. — Plans have been prepared for a Presbyte- 
rian Chureh, costing $4,590; Campbell, contractor. 

Houses. — W. Lewis has the contract for 5 cottages 
for Mr. Corbet; cost, $3,500 each; W. H. Williams, 
architect. 

PARSONAGE. -— The German Methodist Evangelical 
Society have let the contract for a two-st’y frame 
parsonage to C. Gardner, at $4,300. 

STORES. — C. De Burge & Malarkey are putting up a 
substantial three-st'y frame building, 50’ frontage 
for business purposes; cost, $7,500. 


St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. —Famous Shoe & Clothing Co., 
prick addition; cost, $30,000; J. B. Legg, architect; 
sub-let. 

Peter Oakes, brick dwell.; cost, $4,870; Cameron, 
architect; C. Linnenkohl, contractor. 

Mrs. Martha McNeil, 3 adjacent brick tenements; 
cost, $6,980;°C. Mensinier, architect; C. Linnenkohl, 
contractor. 

1. N. Miller, brick dwell.; cost, $3,500; Mathenes, 
architect. 

David Davia, 3 adjacent dwells.; cost, $5,500; T. 
S. Argust, architect; David Davis, contractor. 

Mrs, Julia Kessel, 3 adjacept dwells.; cost, $9,800; 
August Beinke, architect; Fred. Offerman, con- 
tractor. 

Mathias Leopold, 3 adjacent dwells.; cost, $7,000: 
Woerver, architect; W. M. Riewe, contractor. 

Michael Foley, brick dwel].; cost, $4,000; Flanery, 
architect; John Waters, contractor, 

Paul Adam, brick dwell.; cost, $6,200; Jansen, ar- 
chitect; Fred. Offerman, contractor. 

S. H. Hoffman,|{ brick dwell.; cost, $6,000; S. H. 
Hoffman, architect and contractor. 

Francis J. Bryan, 2 adjacent brick dwells.; cost, 
$10,000; Schaper, architect; F. W. Lo n, con- 
tractor. 

Ellen Butler, brick dwell.; cost, $3,300; Jacob 
Robinson, contractor. 

St. Louls Wooden Ware Works, brick wooden ware 
factory; cost, $7,500; sub-let. 

Jacob Michel, brick dwell.; cost, $6,000; H. & S., 
architects; Herman Schumacher, contractor. 

Mary E. Scanian, brick dwell.; cost, $3,300; Erin, 
architect; J. H. Egstrat Morrison, contractor. 


Washington, D. C. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — The following permits for new 
buildings worth $3,000 or over, have been issued 
since last report. 

Three-st'y brick dwell., to be built on Sixth St., 
bet. Eand F Sts., nw, for Christian Rupert; cost, 
$13,000; J. G. Myers, architect; A. Getz, builder. 

Two-st’y brick dwell., to be built oor. of Sixth and 
M Sts.,n w, for Wm. Fletcher; cost, $5,000; J. H. 
Howlett, builder. 

Three-st’y brick dwell., to be built cor. of Seven- 
teenth and N Sts., nw, for J. A. Ruff; cost, $7,000; 
Holtzclaw Bros., builders. 

Two-st’y frame dwell., to be built in county for G. 
F. J. Coburn; cost, $6,000; F. G. Atchinson, archi- 
tect; Cranford & Degger. builders. 

2 three-st’y brick dwells., to be built on Twelfth 
St., bet. E and F Sts., n w, for M. William; cost, 
$10,750; C. A. Didden, architect. 

Two-st'y brick dwell., to be built on L St., bet. 
Ninth and Tenth Sts., n w, for H. A. Bailey; cost, 
$3,000; E. S. Friedrich, architect. 

4three-st’y brick dwells., to be built on Nineteenth 
St., near S St.. nw, for Mrs. P. W. Page; cost, $17,- 
500; Gray & Page, architects; W. J. Kenderdine. 

Three-st’y brick dwell., to be built on Twelfth St., 
near Mass. Ave., for Julius Schneider; cost, $6,100; 
J. H. Knapp, builder. 

7 three-st’y brick dwells., to be built cor. P and 
Marion St., for W. Z. Partello; cost, $35,000. 
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HE Philadelphia Press is kind enough to notice our com- 
ments upon the fact, made evident by the investigation 
now in progress at Washington, that the building business 

of the United States is too extensive to be carried on with econ- 
omy by a central bureau, but interprets them as an opinion 
that abuses have in consequence crept into the administration 
of the office of the Government Architect. It is only fair to 
say that this interpretation is quite erroneous. Every one who 
is concerned with building will understand that while such an 
office may be administered with the most scrupulous integrity and 
economy, it must to a certain extent lack those opportunities for 
taking advantage of circumstances to save money or time which 
present themselves so often to the private architect ; and with 
equal ability and good intention, the man who is obliged to 
carry in his mind the affairs of a hundred million dollars’ worth 
of buildings at once can do each of them less justice than they 
would receive from separate persons, to whom they were mat- 
ters of special solicitude. In saying this we only repeat the 
opinion of the last two Government Architects themselves, as 
expressed in their published reports ; and we know of no per- 
sous better qualified to judge of the matter. The Press thinks 
that our suggestion, that public commissions should be awarded 
in this, as in all other civilized countries, to the architects who 
prove themselves most worthy of them, “opens up an unpleas- 
ant vista of favoritism and incompetence.” We must confess 
that we do not see the connection between the two things. 
Why the system which gives to France at once a Garnier and 
a Grand Opéra, a Palais de Justice and Dne, the Halles Cen- 
trales and Baltard, to England Street and the Law Courts, 
Barry and the Palace of Westminster, and to Germany, Wallot 
and the Parliament House, should lead in this country only to 
‘‘favoritism and incompetence,” we cannot understand. Of 
course, with such struggles as are supposed to be attractive to ar- 
chitects in portions of the West and South nothing but in- 
competence will care to meddle; but a fair, open competition 
for a large Government building, with an expert jury to render 
the award, and the execution of the work at the proper com- 
mission for the first premium, would, we are sure, enlist the 
efforts of the best men in the profession; and it is not too much 
to say that the best men in the profession in the United States 
are capable, if not of surpassing their European rivals, at least 
oe work which will honor their country as well as them- 
eelves. 





A‘ the last Convention of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects a committee was appointed “to consider the matter 
of enlarging the number of Fellows of the Institute to a 
greater number than seventy, and to prepare amendments to 


the By-laws, to be submitted to the next convention for consid- 
eration.” The committee has done its duty faithfully, and has 
prepared a draft of several important amendments to the 
present By-laws, which has been printed, and is to be consid- 
ered by the Institute at the convention in Providence this 
month. Without intruding our opinion upon points which the 
Institute itself has not yet had the opportunity of discussing, 
we may without indiscretion mention the important features of 
the proposed amendments, as having a considerable interest 
for all architects. Thé most important change proposed by the 
committee is one which abolishes all restriction upon the number 
of Fellows of the Institute, restoring the regulations for admis- 
sion to that grade substantially to the old form. The form of 
admission of Associates, however, the committee proposes to 
assimilate to that for Fellows, requiring candidates for the lower 
grade to be nominated by two Fellows, and elected by the 
Board of Trustees, the only difference, apparently, in the pro- 
cess being that the character of candidates for Fellowship is to 
be officially investigated, and that a three-fifths vote of the 
Trustees is requisite for an election; while Associates are al- 
lowed to enter without either of these restrictions. The old 
rule, by which all full members of Chapters are, tpso facto, As- 
sociates of the Institute, the committee proposes to abolish, 
completing in this way that divorce of the Institute from the 
Chapters which was begun three years ago. 


) HE committee suggests that the formation of Chapters of 
the Institute should be facilituted by permitting associa- 
tions of architects containing only one Fellow of the Insti- 

tute to apply for official recognition, instead of requiring three 

Fellows as the nucleus of the new Chapter, which is the pres- 

ent rule, and explains that the main object of the amendments 

which it proposes is to assist the Institute “to increase the 
number of its Fellows so that it shall embrace a large majority 
of the able and honorable members of the profession who have 
been long enough in practice to have made a record for them- 
selves ;”” adding further, that in providing for the continuance 
of the present rules, which require that members of the Insti- 
tute shall be notified of the candidacy of applicants for Fellow- 
ship, and impose upon them the duty of interposing objections 
to the admission of men whom they know to be incompetent or 
unworthy, everthing possible seems to be done to guard the in- 
terests of the profession, ‘as there is no way, as in medicine 
and law, by which to give a legal professional standing to 
architects, to distinguish them from quacks and charlatans.” 

The committee probably means that there is, in its opinion, no 

practical way of accomplishing here the object which it men- 

tions, but, as a mere matter of fact, there is now in force in 

England a system which, by requiring all candidates for admis- 

sion to the grade of Associate of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects to pass a thorough examination, confers upon those 

who attain that rank a professional standing quite as well 

defined as that of graduates in medicine, and much more su 
than that of lawyers, either in England or in this country. 


HE subject of diminishing the risk from fire in the business 
portion of New York seems to have seriously engaged the 
attention of insurance companies, and a committee, ap- 

pointed some time ago by the underwriters to confer with mer- 
chants, has just offered a series of recommendations of great 
interest. The most important matter brought up was that of 
an additional supply of water for extinguishing fires, and the 
committee advised the adoption of an official endorsement of a 
scheme which has been somewhat discussed, for bringing water 
from the Ramapo River in New Jersey in pipes across the 
Hudson to supply the lower part of the city. In regard to the 
construction of buildings it was recommended that rates of 
premium should be increased on all goods stored in buildings 
more than sixty-five feet in height, unless absolutely fire-proof ; 
that a reduction of five cents in rates should be made for build- 
ings fitted throughout with automatic fire-alarms ; that a reduc- 
tion should be made for buildings having perforated sprinkler- 
pipes in the sub-cellars and basements; that elevator-wells 
should be required to be enclosed by brick walls, and that an 
addition of ten cents to premium rates should be made on build- 
ings situated in streets less than forty feet wide. To this latter 
suggestion the committee added another recommendation, that 
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buildings situated in streets less than forty feet wide should be 
provided with iron shutters to all the front windows. At pres- 
ent the law of New York requires that all openings whatever 
above the first story in stores and storehouses shall have iron 
shutters, which must always be closed at night; but the prac- 
tice has always been to exempt the front windows above the 
first story, and it would be no easy matter to fit the large win- 
dows on the street front of a modern store with shutters. In 
fact, there is serious reason to doubt the policy of doing s0, 
even if there were no trouble about it. The statute requires 
that all shutters on street fronts shall be so constructed thut 
they can be opened and closed from the outside as well as the 
inside; but even with this precaution, the difficulty of detect- 
ing and reaching a conflagration so enclosed would, we think, 
in the opinion of an experienced engineer, go far to counter- 
balance the benefit which would result from the protection 
against heat from fires outside. Nothing seems to have been 
said about stand-pipes, and we trust that the singular resolution 
passed some time ago, by which the allowance previously made 
for this invaluable protection was, owing to the finding of a 
few pipes out of order, entirely withdrawn, has been rescinded ; 
but the conviction left upon our mind by the proceedings is that 
the underwriters’ committee has still much to learn about fire- 
resisting construction ; and that consultation with a good archi- 
tect, or still better, the observation of a series of practical tests, 
such as the Boston architects tried in vain, two years ago, to 
get the underwriters to codperate with them in making, would 
not only materially hasten the process of preparing practicable 
and efficient rules, but would put the committee in possession 
of knowledge whose value to the insurance interest would be 
incalculable. 


E have been favored with a copy of one of the most re- 


markable “ invitations to architects ” which has yet come 


under our notice, and take a certain satisfaction in giving 
it currency. The building to which the attention of the pro- 
fession is directed is intended for the use of a cotton exchange, 
and the competitors are required to furnish plans, elevations, 
sections, diagrams of construction, full and accurate descrip- 
tions, and “full detailed bona-fide estimates” of the cost of 
construction of their designs. ‘The time for submitting draw- 
ings is fixed on the first of September next. The circulars 
have no date, but unless our invitation was unduly belated we 
are forced to conclude that the competitors generally are ex- 
pected to go through with the labors specified in about thirty 
days. This, as we need not tell those who know anything 
of office business, would involve very lively work on the part 
of an architect and his assistants, and one would suppose that a 
committee in such a hurry would expect to pay liberally for 
compliance with their wishes; so that it is with some surprise 
that we read a sentence near the end of the circular, announ- 
cing that “no premium is offered to competitors,” aud a careful 
search through the whole document fails to reveal any promise 
or suggestion whatever that those who accept this extraordinary 
invitation will be regarded or treated otherwise than as simple 
gudgeous, who do not know enough to see whether there is 
any bait on the hook before biting at it. 


cumstance in the wording of the circular. In mentioning 

the details of the accommodation required in the building, 
the sizes of the rooms to be provided for are specified with a 
startling exactness. We read, for instance, that the basement 
‘ig to contain a restaurant of about thirty-nine by sixty-five 
feet, with a room which may be used for kitchen or office; an 
office which may be either adapted for banking or insurance 
business, of about twenty-six by sixty-six feet; an office of 
about twenty-six by thirty-nine feet,” and so on; while the 
story above is parcelled out with similar minuteness. By ap- 
plying to these peculiar features of the invitation that Socratic 
questioning which is so dear to the mind no longer subject to 
the illusions of youth, we may perhaps convey a useful lesson to 
some of our readers. ‘ How does it happen,” we should first 
ask, “that the desirable height, width and breadth of all the prin- 
cipal rooms in the building have fixed themselves with such ex- 
actness in the minds of the committee?” ‘ Evidently,” we 
will suppose Alcibiades to answer, “because the dimensions 
were measured from sore plan.” ‘ But if the committee has 
a plan already made which it thinks well of, why does it send 
around to architects inviting them to ‘compete’ in sending 


A: experienced eye will be caught by another curious cir- 


more plans?” ‘ Perhaps because it thinks it might be useful 
to collect the ideas of other people on the subject.” ‘Judging 
from all the indications, what benefit seems likely to accrue to 
the innocent persons disposed to exhaust themselves in efforts 
to furnish these ideas?” We listen in vain for a reply. ‘* What 
degree of intelligence, then, is to be attributed to those persone, 
if any, not concerned in the drawings which have obviously 
been already prepared, who may respond to the committee’s in- 
vitation ?”? We leave this question for our readers to answer. 


1 have had to say so much of late about the degrading 
and ludicrous proposals by which certain public function- 

aries have thought to “invite ” the architectural profes- 
sion to scramble for their little favors, that we are glad to have 
an opportunity for calling attention to the way in which the 
laws of civilized countries view the rights of those architects 
who compete for work in good faith. ‘The authorities of a cer- 
tain town in France, desiring to build a school-house, adver- 
tised, as is customary there, for competitive designs, promising, 
as is also customary abroad, that the execution of the work, at 
the usual commission, should be confided to the author of the 
design placed first by the judges. The highest award fell to an 
architect of some distinction, M. Bunot, who proceeded, in accord- 
ance with the stipulations of the programme, to prepare the 
working drawings. At this juncture another official, the direc- 
tor of primary instruction, made his appearance, and suggested 
changes in the plans, which seemed to the architect injudicious, 
and he objected, naturally expecting that some consideration 
would be given to his opinion, and that if overruled, it would 
be by the proper authority. The whole proceeding seems, 
however, to have been concocted, or at least seized upon as a 
pretext, by the sagacious village authorities, for getting M. 
Bunot out of the way, and he was promptly notified of his dis- 
missal, on account of his ‘refusal to modify the original plan ;”’ 
and a local surveyor was appointed in his place. M. Bunot, 
being of an independent character, declined to submit to such 
treatment, and brought a suit against the town, which was de- 
cided entirely in his favor. The court held that the objection 
of the architect to a change in the plans not formally ordered 
by the municipal council could not be interpreted as a refusal 
to make modifications; and that even if he had made such a 
refusal, the town could not for that reason break its contract 
with him except through a judicial hearing and decision ; 
declaring further that the unjustifiable dismissal of an archi- 
tect selected in competition entitled him to recover, as indem- 
nity for the advantages of which he had been wrongfully de- 
prived, the whole commission which he would have had a 
right to claim if he had directed the construction to its entire 
completion ; and ordering that M. Bunot should be awarded 
the usual percentage on the total cost of the works to be car- 
ried out, deducting only the actual expenses which he would 
have incurred in superintending them. 


tions among people who respect themselves is to be found 

in the account of two which have just been decided in 
Paris. As our readers will remember, the City of Paris voted 
some time ago to set up a statue of Etienne Marcel near the 
new Hotel de Ville; and another, of the great republican law- 
yer, Ledru-Rollin, in some other public place. To secure a 
choice among sculptors for these inportant works, competitions 
were announced, the highest premium in each case being the 
execution of the statue at the usual remuneration, while 
prizes in money were offered to the second and third in merit. 
This, we need not say, is the universal rule of competitions 
in Europe, where such trials are looked upon as devices for ob- 
taining, at an increased expense, the advantage of several de- 
signs for any proposed work, instead of one; and the best ar- 
tists entered the lists. For the Marcel statue the model of M. 
Idrac was judged the best, and will be carried into execution. 
M. Frémiet reeeived one thousand dollars for his model as the 
second in merit; and M. Marqueste eight hundred for his, 
as the third. The Ledru-Rollin statue seems to be considered 
a less important work, as the premiums are smaller, and the 
names of the competitors are of less note than in the other. For 
this, M. Steiner receives the highest award, and the execution 
of the work; M. Eugene Laurent is classed second, and M. 
Capellaro third, with premiums of two hundred and one hun- 
dred and eighty dollars respectively. 


A oes sino illustration of the mode of conducting competi- 
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BUILDERS’ SCAFFOLDING.!— XIII. 


HE mechanical _princi- 

J§% ples invelved in the laws 
of the phenomena re- 
sulting from the action of 
hysical agencies are the 
basis of mechanical science. 

Mechanical forces are dis- 

tinguished in their nature 

of production from physical 
and chemical forces; these 
latter may produce mechan- 
ical effects. It may be 
premised that unless other- 
wise indicated, the action 
of forces will, for the pres- 
ent, for simplicity be con- 
UA \ - fined to a very small body 
= eae | CS ee ey —— called a particle, and hence 
ny = wd ("the forces will be conceived 
to act at a single point oc- 
cupied by the Spite 80 
that the lines of their ac- 
tion will intersect each 
other in this point. It will 
~. be essentially the same if 
SS ewe conceive of force acting 
on large bodies that it is 
imparted in directions pas- 
sing through the centre of 
gravity, without any ten- 
dency to revolve or upset 
it; but merely to move, 
press, or pull it. 

20. The forces consid- 
ered in mechanics produce 
or oppose motion, rest, 
or cliange of position of 


HALF WIBERED HOWES- 
BACHARACT PRUS{/A* bodies. “It the opposing 
forces are equal, they or 


the body on which they mutually act are in equilibrium; ¢. ¢. a bal- 
ance of opposing forces is established between them. 

21. The most potent extraneous forces which we shall have to 
consider are the nature of weight, or gravity, and momentum, t. ¢., 
weicht in a state of motion, or the mechanical effect produced by the 
weight of a body and the motion imparted to it by force combined. 

22. It is convenient in considering the abstract mechanical effect 
of furce on entire bodies, to assume that the body is perfectly hard, 
impenetrable, rigid ; one that does not break, stretch, bend, contract, 
or otherwise chanve its shape, and is merely acted upon by the par- 
ticular extraneous force or forces under consideration and none other ; 
so that the mind need not be perplexed by considering the modi- 
fying effect of friction, gravity, — when the active force is other than 
gravity,— or other extraneous influences, which are reserved to be 
considered separately under their proper heading. We have only to 
bear in mind that all that is effected by the extraneous force is to 
produce motion of the body as a whole; or to strain it with ten- 
sion, compression, shearing tension, etc.; or to bring it to rest, or 
keep it at rest, according as the force or dominant remainder of a 
force which is unexpended in opposing another force assumes or pro- 
duces any of these states. The body is merely to be considered as 
the material instrument upon which the force under discussion acts. 
By observing this process of isolation, in reasoning concerning 
forces, the mind is not at the same instant confused with considering 
the various physical properties and qualities otherwise inseparable 
from materials, and which naturally suggest themselves to the ob- 
servation, but which are more readily considered separately, under 
“strencth of materials,” “friction,” ete.; and hence, the present 
study will be much clearer and direct by divesting the word body of 
all these natural attributes which we find materials to possess. 

23. Force is potential (lutent) or active ; itis a mechanical or phys- 
ical principle which we can only recognize or measure by some of the 
pe effects which it produces on matter, considered as entire 

ilies, at rest, in motion, or strained ; or varied combinations of these 
acting on any body. Force is coexistent with matter; we are not 
cognizant of force without the interposition of matter, yet matter is 
not force; it resides in a body, latent until called into action by an 
active extraneous force in physical operation. Force must be re- 
sisted by force or a resultant, if more than one force opposes it, in an 
opposite direction in the same plane of action.. Motion produced by 
a single force acts in a straight line. 

24. We shall have to consider the mechanical action of force as 
applied to rigid bodies derived from weight, gravitative accelera- 
tion, momentum, impact, impulse, shock, vibration, or from whatever 
source they may occur. 

25. Amongst the immediate effects produced by force on rigid 
bodies are the deranving, separating, or compressing of the par- 
ticles of matter, the fibres, etc., composing the materials of a body, 
in consequence of which we have to consider the force as acting 
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against the natural inherent forces or resistance, t. e., the strength of 
the materials composing the body. 

26. In an analysis of the effects of force, regard must be paid to : 
(a) The quantity or intensity, (4) the direction? of its action, (c) the 
part of a body to which it is applied, called the point of application. 

When extraneous force is applied to a body at rest, it imparts ® 
force to that body, and if the latent force in or belonging to the lat- 
ter body is less, motion will be produced ; if greater, it will remain at 
rest, and strain 4 will be produced amongst the particles of matter 
of which the body is composed, in,which state it is said to tend to 
produce motion ; or if the body were in a state of motion, and me- 
chanical force were applied to arrest or prevent it, and the body 
still moved, it would produce strain and tend to produce rest in the 
moving body. ‘The element of friction, which 1s considered ae & 
force, invariably tends to destroy or absolutely prevents motion, 
but does not produce or tend to produce motion ; and hence for dis- 
tinction is considered separately. ; 

27. A single force can produce motion; but strain requires the 
presence of at least two opposing forces acting the one against 
the other, which may be either equal forces or equal portions of 
unequal forces acting in opposite directions. If a body simply bears 
or presses upon another, or is suspended from it, it produces simply 
strain; but in the first instance it is strain pressure, and in the sec- 
ond tension. 

28. Force that is expended partly in producing strain and 
partly in producing motion is called a working® force, as it performs 
a certain amount of mechanical work. 

29. These different mechanical effects produced by force are not 
different kinds of force, but merely the action and reaction of the 
same force, acting in opposing directions. 

30. When once a force is imparted to a body it would move con- 
tinually in a straight line in the direction in which it was imparted, 
and at auniform velocity, if not restrained or retarded by other 
force. In practice these retarding forces are gravity. friction of sur- 
faces in contact, etc. Force imparted to a body in a direction pas- 
sing through its centre of gravity moves or strains it without rotating 
or upsetting it, or occasioning a tendency thereto ; but if it be applied 
on one side of the centre of gravity, it will tend to rotate or upset It, 
or absolutely do so, according to its leverage intensity with relation to 
the resisting force, or elements of stability of the body. Force is as- 
sumed to be applied to the rigid body at right angles to its surface at 
the point of application, in order to impart its full effect. If it be 
applied obliquely to the surface only a portion of the force is im- 
parted or enters the body, and is in direct proportion to its angle of 
incidence. 

$1. If two forces act upon a point in the same line of action 
their combined effect will be equal to the sum or difference of the 
effects of the forves acting separately, according as they tend to draw 
the point in the same or opposite directions. 

$2. Forces may act in the same or in different planes upon a body : 
a plane of action may be represented by a flat board in any position, 
upon which lines are drawn to represent certain directions of forces 
which would thus be in the same plane; but if two such boards, each 
having lines to represent the lines of action of certain groups of 
forces, all in the direction of the same point, be inclined together at 
right,angles, or obliquely or diagonally to each other, the forces rep- 
resented by the lines on each lie in the respective planes thus rela- 
tively represented. Forces in different planes may tend towards 
each other, and yet never meet or intersect, notwithstanding that the 

lanes in which they respectively act are inclined towards each other ; 
while they would intersect if conceived to be extensible. Forces in dif- 
ferent planes may converge towards, or diverge away from, the same 
point, but cannot be adequately represented together on a flat surface. 

33. IMPULSE is sudden impact, blow or collision of a body in 
motion against another body at rest, or moving in a different di- 
rection, or in the same direction at a less velocity. If the force 
which was in action in moving the body, is in whole or in part sud- 
denly arrested, and converted from motion into strain, it is the same 


ac he Nl RA Pn PES SI ER eR EEE 

3 Direction of a force is the line in which it tends to produce motion. The force 
may be conceived to act at any point in this line, and the effect is the same 
whether in producing pressure or motion. A straight line drawn through the 
point of application of a single force, along its direction, is the line of action of 
that force. 

3‘Imparted” must not be confounded with “applied,” as they are distinct con- 
ditions. Force may be applied to a body in any direction, but can be imparted 
only perpendicular to the plane of the portion of surface of the body, at the 
point of application. The scientific point may in practice become an area of 
varied extent, according as the parts of bodies in contact are flat, round, pointed, 
or of irregular form. 

é Strain is a mechanical change of form, produced by the action of a load or 
strers 6.ual forces or equal portions of aneque forces acting in opposite direc- 
tions, either as pushing, pulling, twisting against each other, and may take place 
either in rest or in motion. Sfress is strength or molecular force acting within 
the materials which bring into action their elastic and cohesive properties, by 
me .ns of the application of xternal forces, and resists deformation. ote.— This 
distinction fs not always observed, the terms being sometimes used indiscrim!- 
nately. In most materials the stresses are sensibly proportional to the strains so 
long as no permanent set is produced. If the straining action produce permanent 
change of fori, the sfresses jucrease less rapidly than the sfrasns, a limit more or 
less clearly marked in different materials; when stress ceases to be ie 2eh ong 
to strain, the elastic strength of the materials is reached, and should not be ex- 
ceeded in any structure. 

5 Work \s measured by wnizs, just as veneer. weight, volume, and time are meas- 
ured. Thus, to raise one pound one foot high vertically against the force 
of gravity at the earth’s surface is a unit of work. Two pounds raised one foot 
high, or one pound raised two feet high, equal two units. A unit of work 
may be with or without reference to a unit of time; 33,000 units of work per- 
formed in a unit of time, é. ¢., 38,°00 pounds raised one foot high in a minute, are 
equal to one horse-potrer. As mechanical resistances and pressures of every kind 
may be expressed in pounds’ weight, the above elementary unit can be used to 
measure every kiud of work. 
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force producing a different effect, which ultimate effect cannot be | ilar form on each side of the centre are called secondary trusses. For 


measured by a numerically equivalent amount of mere static pres- 
sure, dead-weight, or pull, by the ordinary system of units. This 
problem is at present only capable of assigning what is erroneously 
deemed by some an equivalent momentum, or impetus, 2. e., a quan- 
tity of motion acquired by a body, derived from its weight, multiplied 
into its velocity of motion, and expressed in foot-pounds, foot-tons, 
etc., per second of time in which the translation of a body is per- 
formed according to certain units of weight and space described in 
units of time. Bodies having equal momentums or moving force will 
strike equally hard against eck other; but just with what mechan- 
ical effect expressed in units of dead weight cannot be estimated by 
any general formula, i. e., the intensity of impact producing equiv- 
alent effect to a dead pressure is an incommensurable quantity. Suf- 
ficient experiments have been made from time to time to disprove 
the popular theory of such an equivalence. 

34. MoMENTUM or moving force is the quantity of force accumu- 
lated in a moving body, and is measured in foot-pounds, or foot- 
tons, performed per second or unit of time. It is derived from the 
weight of the body in pounds or tons, multiplied into its rate of ve- 
locity in feet per second, and hence the momentum force of a small 
body or weight having a swift? velocity may be equal to that of a 
large body having a correspondingly slow velocity. 

35. Moving a body and lifting it must not be regarded as inter- 
changeable terms for the same effect, though they are sometimes 
confounded. ‘The least force if unrestrained by other force may 
move the largest body; but the effort of lifting is resisted to the full 
intensity of the action of the weight or gravitative force of the body. 
Thus a small power only is required to move a body down an in- 
clined plane, if the surface be of a glassy nature, relatively to that 
required to push it up theincline; or in a still greater degree to that 
required to lift it up bodily. 

36. The investigation of strains in trussed or frame structures of 
all kinds may be considered as based on the following fundamental 
laws of mechanics, which must be intelligently understood in order 


’ to thoroughly comprehend the subject; in fact without knowing them 
gity p | Ing 


it is impossible to understand intelligently and certainly whether any 
design or frame possesses the requisite strength, stiffness, or stability 
to answer its intended purpose. 

87. These laws are: (a) The composition and resolution of 
forces; (b) The laws of leverage; (c) The equality of moments. 


38. [As the force of gravity is very nearly constant and always in action, 
it is a convenient measure of the magnitude or intensity of force; hence, the 
number of unit-weights which it will counterbalance has been adopted. ] 


39. The Composition and Resolution of Forces. — Force is either 
single in action, or may be combined in simultaneous action according 
to certain laws. The direction as well as the magnitude of a force 
reculates its mechanical effect. The composition of forces consists in 
the method of finding a single force called the resultant, whose me- 
chanical effect in quantity and direction is equivalent to two or more 
single forces of given magnitudes and directions, called its compo- 
nents. If the resultant acted in an opposite direction, it would keep 
in equilibrium the body on which they mutually act through its cen- 
tre of gravity. The resultant tending towards the same point might 
be substituted for its component forces with the same effect. 

40. A heavy body exerts a vertical downward force equal to its 
weight, and will descend in a vertical line, if not otherwise influ- 
enced by some other force; and its force is always the same as if it 
were collected in, and acted along that line. 


41. But if weightis sustained by two inclined meeting-beams brac- 


ing each other ralter-like, as in Figure 34, its effect on these depends 
on their respective inclinations with relation 
to the vertical line of gravity ; the greater the 
inclination the greater is the straining effect. 
The weight thus resolves itself into two 
forces, one passing through each beam. But 
it is evident that a vertical post, to take the 
position occupied by the king-bolt, may sus- 
tain the weight, in which case the sustaining 
force is equal to the weight ; hence, it is more 
economical to use a single force than two component forces, for their 
sum will always be greater than their resultant. 

42. This form of arrangement in an inverted position, i. e., a hor- 
izontal beam, a vertical strut, and two oblique tension-rods consti- 
tutes a trussed girder, and is the simplest form of truss. The duty 
of the different corresponding members in the inverted form, and con- 
sequently the character of the strains which they resist are reversed ; 
the yblique members being in tension, while the vertical and horizon- 
tal pieces are in compression. ‘This arrangement embodies the prin- 
ciple of what is known asthe “ Fink Truss ” (alluded to in February 
paper, page 56), a simple form of which is shown in Figure 35, the 
outline of which, 7. e., the 
horizontal beam, the ver- 
tical strut in the centre, 
and the two oblique ten- 
Fig. 35. sion-rods extending from 

the foot of the stay to the 
ends of the beam, form the primary truss, the two smaller trusses of sim- 
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1 The penetrative effect of bodies of different densities at bigh velocities, hav- 
ing equal momentums, is not here considered in a practical sense, nor the vary- 
ing resistance offered by the air to bodies moving in it at different velocities: 
these must be considered separately. 








the present we shall confine our attention to the primary truss. We 
will sup pose a load to be placed on the centre of the beam, its whole 
weight acting vertically in the direction of gravitation upon the ver- 
tical strut in the centre of the beam. As the two abutments sustain 
the whole load equally between them, it follows that the whole weight 
is transmitted by the tension-rods — one-half of it by each — from the 
lower end of the strut to the abutments; hence, the strain on each 
tension-rod is due to half the central load. We are aware then of 
the strains produced directly at three points, the two abutments and 
the centre stay being equal to, or expressed by the exact weight of 
the load, or its direct proportions, i. e., the whole weight on the ver- 
tival strut at the centre and half the weight on each abutment; but as 
the tension-rods do not receive the load directly, t. e., in the vertical 
line of the action of the load as the other parts do, an augmented 
strain is the result. To find how much the strain is augmented 
above the direct proportions of the load which the rods receive from 
the foot of the stay, which must exert the same pressure as the weight 
upon its head, there is a simple rule: — Call the tension-rod the ob- 
liqgue, and the stay the vertical, to briefly indicate the geometrical 


relation of these parts for the purpose of expression in formula. 
1e strain on the inclined tension-rod = —— Length of Verueal. 


[As we proceed we will indicate other methods for obtaining this 
result. 

Example : — Suppose the length of vertical to be 5 feet,? and the 
oblique 14 feet, and the load 1,000 lbs. Then 


Strain on oblique =e mex = 2,000 lbs. 


Thus we find that a load of 1,000 Ibs. on the centre of the pri- 
mary truss* produces a strain on the tension-rods of 2,000 lbs., just 
the same as if 2,000 Ibs. were actually suspended from each rod 
placed in a vertical position; hence not only the section of the rods, 
but their joints and connections, i. e., the eyes, pins, etc., with the 
other members of the primary truss, must be proportioned to safely 
sustain this augmented strain. 

43. This principle is often useful for strengthening beams and 
girders for various purposes: as for trussing overhead travelling 
cranes and to support floors, 
platforms, walls, ete., and 
under certain circumstances 
is adaptable for repairing 
broken, or strengthening 
weak beams or ledgers, of 
long span (when scantlings 
of suflicient section are not 
at hand to replace them). 
Figure 36 shows such a case, 
but it must be observed that mere nailing or spiking of the tension 
pieces to the other parts is not to be trusted: bolts should be used. 











Fig. 36. 


THE $3,000-HOUSE COMPETITION. — XVI. 
SPECTFICATIONS SUBMITTED BY ‘‘ Pencillaria.”’ 


EeXCA VATION :— The cellar 

is to be excavated toa clear 
depth of 7’ 6” below the 
underside of first-tloor joist. 
Trenches for all foundations 
to be dug at least 6” below 
the cellar bottom. 

Drains :— All drain-pipe 
to be of best 6” Portland 
cement, to be. properly 
trapped, graded, and the 
ns cemented tight with 

ortland cement. 

Foundations : — Walls to 
be not less than 18” thick; all 
laid in water-lime mortar, 
composed of one part lime, 
and three parts coarse sharp 
sand, well-filled and finshed 
upon both sides. The stone- 
work to extend 6’ above 

rade-line and levelled off 

or brick and underpinning. 
The same to be 5’ high all 
around. 

Cut-Stone for cellar win- 
dow-:sills, six in all, t» be pro- 
vided, also one cellar door- 
sill, to be of a good quality of 
cut-stone. 

Brickwork:— The entire 
underpinning to be of brick, 
3’ high, and 12” thick, and all 
brickwork to be of well- 
burned, hard brick. Cellar 
piers to be 12” x 12”, Chimneys as shown, and all flues to be well-plastered 


27n this analysis we have, in order to avoid unne ‘essary complexity, assumed 
that the beam exercises no transverse resistance to the weight of the load which 
would assist to earry it, and thereby lessen the full strain on the tension-rods 
due to the load. 

3In measuring the length of frame 
their centre lines, and only measured 
centre lines. 

4 Truss is a framed girder, or framework structure, employed to transfer its 
own and any imposed weight to its supports, called its abutments (and pier when 
it supports the adjacent ends of two contiguous trusses), the longitudinal parts 
being related by braces and ties, to prevent distortion under the action of exter- 
nal forces, and whose members are subject only to two kinds of strain — tengion 
and compression. 
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on the inside. Furnace fle, 8” x 8”, to be carried up straight all the way. 
The fireplace to have Philadelphia preased-brick facings, tire-brick lining. 

Lath and Plaster : — Pine laths, two-coat plaster. 

Collar Bottom : — Concrete callar bottum ani form 
main walls sufficient to carry all the water to a drain. 
aud strainer over the mouth of drain. 

Cistern : — The cistern to be ( in dinmeter, and 6 deep with an 8”-inch 
hard brick wall laid up with best water-lime mortar, and thoroughly plas- 
tered on inside. 


utters around the 
lace ap iron hopper 


_CABPENTER-WORK. 


Timber and Framing : — Firat-floor joists, 2” x 10”, 16” on centres; sec” 
ond-floor joists, 2” x 10”, 16” on centres; attic joistx, 2” x 10”, 16’ on centres; 
ceiling joists, 2’ x 8”, 16’ on centres; rafters, 2” x 6’, 20” dn centres; hips, 
3” x 10”; partitions, 2” x 4”, 16’ on centres; bearing partitions, 3” x 4”, 12” 
on centres; door studs, 2” x 4”, double; plntes, 2’ x 4", double; bridging 
2” x 2”; girders, 6” x 10”; sills, 6” x 10”; girths, 4” x 4"; posta, 4” x 6”. 

All puee to be of good sound hemlock. All floors to be cross-bridged 
every 7’. 

nee Pipes : — Furnish double tin hot-air pipes in partitions, where 

uired. 
umber: — The lumber to be of white- pine unless otherwise specified. 

Sheathing: — Sheathe on the outside with sound matched 3” hemlock 
boards, not,to exceed 8” in width. 

Exterior Finish :— All exterior finish to be of clear white-pine, well ses- 
soned, and primed as soon as pnt un. The first atory to be covered with 
feather-edve clapboards, 4” face, and the second story shingled as shown. 

Roofs: — Roofs to be covered with good sound hemlock boards, of even 
thickness. 

Shinglea: — All roofs to be covered with the best quality of sawed pine 
shingles, laid 54” to the weather. 

Flvors:— Under floors to be hemlock. Upper floor in first story to 
be 7” yellow pine or (Norway) pine of best quality stock, tongued and 

rooved, 3” in width. ‘The second fluor and attic floor to be of a good qual- 
ity of stock, not over 6” wide, tonzued and grooved, and blind-nailed. The 
porch tloors to be 14’ and 3” in width. 

Doors: — All doors to be Nu. 1 quality mill doors. The sliding doors to 
be 13” thick; eight panels to each door. Principal doors to be 14” thick. 
Closet dvuors to be 14” thick, all four-panel. 

Door and Window Trimmings: — The sliding duors to be hung on War- 
ner’s sheaves, with locks and flush furniture. ‘The frout doors to be hung 
on 44” x 44” acorn-tipped amber brunze butts, three to each door. All other 
doors to be hung on 4” x 4” caat-iron butts, three to all the largest doors. ~ 

Locks: — All principal doors to have inortice-locks, Front dour tu have 
a 6 heavy front dvor lock, with two keys. Also a bronze knob and fittings. 
All other doors to have hemacite knobs, rosex, etc. Cellar doors to have 
strong wrought-iron hinges. All window-blinds to be hung on 4” amber- 
bronze * Parliament’’ butts, and trinined with «hutter-bars of same mate- 
rial. All other hardware trimmings to be furnixhed and put on, fur pantries, 
closets, drawers, etc. Double wardrobe hooks in all closets. 

Windows: — Sashes to be 14" thick, of clear white-pine, double hung. 

Glass : —All windows to be glazed with best double-thick Aimerican win- 
dow-gluss. The cellar windows to have single-thick American glase. The 
ee in window-heads and staircase window to cost not to exceed 

c. 1 er foot. : 

eae _windows to have inside blinds in two folds, with rolling 
slats. 

Interior Finish: — All inside finish to be with sound, clear, kiln-dried 
white-pine, unless otherwise specified. Bases in all rooms not wainscoted. 

Mantels and shelves: —One mantel in living-room, to cost $10; also three 
shelves where required, to cost $5 each. 

Stairs : — The main staircase to have 1” risers, and 14” treads with mould- 
jing under. Newels and rails to be of best cherry; balusters and all other 
parts to be of white-pine. 

Kitchen Pantry to have counter shelf, and five shelves on each side; two 
cupboards under connter shelf. Shelves to be closed on one side with panel 
door, and to have eight drawers under. 

A aaa : — Wainscot walls of the kitchen and bath-room 3’ high all 
around. 

Bath-room : — Bath-tub to be cased. 

Tinning : — The gatters to be properly lined with best M. F. tin, and run 
the tin up ander the shingles at least 6”, bring the tin over the face of the 
cornice and tack it down smoothly. All angles, valleys, and other nec- 
essary places to be covered with tin as above, all well soldered in rosin and 
made perfectly water-tight. Leaders to be put up where necessary, of gal- 
vanized-iron, 4” calibre, well and thoroughly secured. 

Gas-Pipe : — The gas-pipes to be put iu according to the local regulations 
for all required fixture connections. 

Painting : — The exterior to have three good coats. All tin and galvan- 
ized-iron work to have two good coats of irou ore and oil. Puint rvofs with 
two good coats of same. 

The first floor to be finished with three good coats of best natural wood- 
finish, rubbed down. This includes the fluors. The second story to be 
paiuted with three good coats. 


PLUMBING. 


Boiler : — Furnish and set in kitchen one 30-gallon, heavy pressure, cop- 
per boiler, properly connected to range and city water. 

Bath-tub : —12-0z. bath-tub complete, to be supplied with hot and cold 
city water. 

Water-Closet : — Set one Philodelpila hopper-closet In privy properly 
eenEper and connected by a 4” builer pipe to sewer. § cold-water 
supply. 

sink :-— 18” x 30” cast-iron sink and No. 2 pitcher pump properly connected 
and trapped. Trap all waste-pipes with Adee patent trap. 


TENDERS TO BUILD. 


“ p ‘aria :” SYRACUSE, N. Y., December 12, 1882. 
encillaria : 


I will furnish and set in your house one 30-gall. heavy pressure, copper 
boiler, properly connected to range and city water. Set one 12-0z., bath-tub 
with plugs and chain, 14” waste-pipe and a double bath-cock and sprinkler 
to be supplied with hot and cold city water. Set one Philadelphia hopper- 
closet and trap with a 4-inch cast-iron soil-pipe to sewers and §” cold-water 
supply. Set one 18” x 30” cast-iron aink, and No, 2 pitcher-spout pump with 
1” auction and 14” discharge pipe, all to be properly trapped. Well trap all 
wnste-pipe with Adee patent trap and do the work workmanlike for ninety- 
five dollars ($95.00). EDWARD Joy. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., December 22, 1882. 
I will build the cottage designed by ‘' Pencillaria,’’ according to these 
plans, for $3,169.40. THOS. JACKSON, 


DkS8IGN FOR COTTAGE SUBMITTED BY “ Pencilliaria.” 


ESTIMATE. 
Exc vation, 200 yds., @ 2° C..... ccc ccc c eres cece ccccccccccsccencccscceveces $10.00 
Stono- work, 69 perch, @ $2.75. ......c.ccce cerca cce cocccen se cneesccevesece 189.75 
(Stone counted as 16} cubic feet per perch, local custom.) 
Brickwork, 23 M. brick, @ $12....... ie chee MORO svn ealenee DURE tierde ee eeuee 276.00 
Plastering, 1,000 08. BH 20 Cs wice's ceasne's cancawweense seed eens cece eeneivese es 200.010 
Concrete Collar DOU COIN 6 o.05:6 6 :0c550 5 0:05.86 is0-5605 pee 8e eobees be ene eee ee enees - 24.00 
Philadelphia brick (Hreplace)....cccccccccccccccsccsscceccsssecsscscaseres 12.00 
Three terra-cotta panels 2.0.0... ccc cece cece ccc n cece cece sens cee cece ccccee 30.00 
Portland cement drain-pipe........ ccc. cee cece csecccecceeves dee veew a ease 10.90 
DOGixssiacenewecsedues sia aieds Seeuiecbeantenedaw een eosaws (iuaeguCiwtae $751.75 
CABPENTER-WORK, 
Hemlock, 11,500 ft., @ $22, worked .... ccc cccccccccerscscccccvccccvecesece $253.00 
1,000 sq. ft. Hooring, @ $24, worked ......... ccc ccccce ccc cece cnece tia Wacadtaare 24.00 
1,000 sq. ft. yellow-pine, @ $44, worked... 2... cece cece cece were ecencecs 44.00 
2,000 sq. ft. white-pine flooring, @ SH, worked ........ cc se ccccccccccccacce 68.00 
Windows. 
Outside casing, stock and 1abor.........ccece seen sees $ .50 
Inside casing, stock and labor............csscceee oe .8Y 
Jambs, with ee: OG caciciiccs ceswewsvcenons Scabies 140 
Sill, with moul AMQS. ccs sccsscacssecaserscveevecescen 32 
Saal ka io siisiwe Goahese err re eee e TTT TOPE eT TET) 
SU GO ye sine hia Sab HRs ke vee Oe oe Rothe Ahan Oe See eae 2.66 
Blinds Cee meee reer vere seen resseene seene Ceeeeocsrsases #40 
Fitting sash and blinds.............cccces cece cesses 1.00 
Trim mings........ceecees Nia NO EaS ees Ss acaawen 15 
WalgtS: i savewscuite tscaen Codneeees Nea eae ehae caw 80 
CG BLD ick eee ee een eee eas uea Sane: Hee eee 90 
Twelve 4! x 4" colored lights, @ 50.........c.seeeee. 60 
TROUAL 225 vss Sasanceeteueutes Ca wis eer eee veh ehek $13.45 
25 windows, average price $13.456......... oie MwA Sede aches Gaue oie hanes wean 336.25 
6 cellar windows, @ $6 CACH...... ccc ccc vccc ccc cccc cence ress acessersccees 46.00 
3 gable windows, @ S6 each... 10.22. ccc ccccccer ccc cee eens seseceee coseees 18.0 
3 Bliding doors, @ $25, complete......... cc cccc cece cece cccsenseccsctccccces 75.00 
re. 
Architrave, stock and labor.........ccceccocccocccecs $ 2.00 
Jamb be Oe . ' . Seeelpa gare HON Ee Beate Abe Gai 1.00 
io Core er ee er err eee rr rere ee ree er ene es 2.65 
geet) ( eer reer ee ree ere rere ree 15 
Labor, hanging and trimiming..............eseseeees 60 
Incideutals......... ee ee re ree er eT rere 1. 
UT ORS aie o55 oo ee a Se in COS enh cee as $8.00 4 
24 AOOTS, AVETAGE PFC GB.... cece cece cence see ccenneas cesses sees sccccess 192.00 
Hal) stairway. ee Tere Ree Te eT eee een ae 40.00 
Ke CCRT BUG OW isis ca reo Fawn eles HF eas CRW wea ER ERA Oa ee ae 12.00 
Collar GUAT so oc <cicsces se teeees eaves caee eres pes SRATAR ERIC ROR O ES ORO 5.00 
A UIC BtUliWicccikd esc ed sane eee hue rb ae BE Rs wl nok ek iw ede eos ea eee oe atas 5.00 
1,250 ft. sidlug, @ $40, worked........... 0. ccccc eens cncece Sn eiews Keegan ees 50.00 
11,000 shitigleg@ O17. 2 ci cccicie Meesiceiaie whic ivenwaniniaeee er saraeedexnes 77.00 
1,300 shiugles fur ruof, © $7... ..... ccc cece nw ceca ccesces secccecccececses 91.00 
SIMD ft. of Daseboard, @ 5 Cr... ccc ccc cece secs cee cnce cece cece ccccsc veces 40.°0 
25 ft. wainscoting, @ BO... ccccccncn cece ccescccccccescveesesesesscesceces 12.50 
Front DOrchs . das) wesiccweknes teneeeersbneee (AWE GESGWRES REED SOR eee. COS SEAL ae 50.00 
oe aan ce eaahGad 6s Ra DAAC Rae NESE AS RG, CRG aR aR eee Sata. CRORE Dee ee eo «=. SK_00_— 
ear POTCH oc cece er ee ee ee ee ee CH oe Rare eenteeHoeserseeeereeEnevereereenee 88.00 
Side balconies.... CROSSE SHH CSHB HEHEHS SHEET HOHHHRSHCH HTH HHR OHHH OOH BOHR OHH Ee 72.00 
ig Wiis Aero rer kere re sad Se aishaw's Wslees nee tee hee eee Rawal see ere - 15.00 
Fitting of rear water-closet.... ccc cece ccc cc cree ccec cece cccceccunsscececces 12.00 
Cornice and gutter, 172 ft., @ 50 C..... 20. ceee soe Te ee ee re eee 88.00 
3 gables, @ $20 each...... eke veniawiwenenes sew ede istieiWeas casa Gee vin vee 6.00 
GAS-PIPEB... 06. cecccceccees WIETITETTT errr ereerre Tey ere CV eRe erie Keres Keele 38.00 
COAT COOIE iis oscin ae 6) ie ds be Seeseras GEees dis sataleeeoy wie sey slat wales eseee 10.00 
Cresting. .........ee.00 ET Se ee ee ae re eer Teer ee ee 8.00 
Flashing, and galvanized-iron conductors..........cccsceccccvccccccccecs. 50,00 
DADE) DIB CO iis ib ones aio bene hw we eee bade baa we ere Cre eT 10.00 
3 mantel shelves, @ $5........c cece cece crc cccscccsccecscscreces Saewaeee ows 15.00 
WALOr- table DOME ics visdinsccas ileisd be ae tie Saleen ce bGee ees ee Web ec eaweeanes.e - 35.00 
Middle Del escscccs veers chicwetiea« dash tices ccluew ween umataswedcuane wus 35.00 
Painting, complote ss dics cick ceseccewe se rie c ees ck ee ween eedsvees dives 200,00 
Plum bing....ccsseveccccccccces scecccescccsseccasons Occ eeecesscccccccecas 95.00 
Architect's percentage.......cccsccee fleece webb BOO Ae ee A ares Weldra tate viaeiste’s 150.90 
DOC bi wiese' i sainsd sata ket. oe seek we yikes OOuda atic del eves Seeaseeiae ens $3,169.40 


BILL OF DOORS AND WINDOWS. 


First Story: —1 front door, 4” x &/, eight panele, 1}/ thick; 2 sliding doors, 
3/6" x 8’, six panels, 14” thick; 2 slidin doors, ¥ x &, six panela, 1)’ thiok; 
1 sliding door, 5’ x 8’, eight-panel. 1} thick; & doors, 2 10” x 7/ 4/7, four-panel, 
13” thick, 2 closet doors, 2/ 8” x 7/ 4/", four-panel, 14” thick; 1 water-closet door, 
2 6 x 7”, four-panel, 1}// thick. : 

Second Floor: —8 doors, 2/ 8” x 7’, four-panel, 1)” thick; 6 closet doors, 2/ 6” x 
7’, four-panel, 1}/ thick. 

Oriel Windows:—3 windows with transom head-glass, 24’ x 27”, 2 lights pe 
casement, 3 traneom lights, outside size of glass, 20 x 24/7, 

Staircase Windows: —2 windows with transom-heads, glass 26” x 80”, two lights 
per casement, upper sash to be filled with 4” x 4” stained-glass transom; two 
casements, 26/’ x 26/ glass, fitted with irregular pattern stained-glass. 

First Story: —9 windows, size of glass, 28’ x 36’, two lights to each casement; 
12 ee ee — 2 BEDS ora 

} tory: — 9 windows, size 28" x 32//, two lights to each casement; 

12 4” x 4’ stained-glass in upper saat : ® aa 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE “BERKSHIRE,” NEW YORK, N. Y¥. MR. CARL PFEIFFER, AR- 
CHITECT, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


HE co-operative apartment-house, which is to be known as the 

“ Berkshire,” and will cost $320,000, making the value of the 
property, including the land, $400,000, is to be built by the 
“Berkshire Apartment Association,” a company organized by Mr. 
Pfeiffer, and incorporated under the laws of the State. There are 
eight shareholders in the association, Fletcher Harper, of the Har- 
per Brothers, publishers, Treasurer. It is expected that each of the 
shareholders will occupy one of the apartments in the “ Berkshire ” 
when the building is completed, and this apartment will be bis prop- 
erty permanently. The other apartments are to be rented out, and 
the stockholders wil] have a joint interest in the profits arising from 
this source, which will be realized in the form of regular dividends 
at stated intervals. The “ Berkshire” will have a frontage of 76 feet 
on Madison Avenue, and a depth of 91 feet on Fifty-second Street. 
It will be nine stories high, with a basement and sub-cellar. The 
first story will be built of granite, and the upper stories of Croton 
pressed-brick, with stone, terra-cotta, and moulded brick ornamenta- 
tions. The height of the building from the sidewalk to the roof 
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will be 122 feet, and the roof, which is to be flat, will be laid in tile- 
work, so as to form a promenade. The main entrance for the occu- 
pants of apartments will be on Madison Avenue. A separate en- 
trance for servants and tradespeople will be constructed in the court- 
yard at the rear of the building. Inside the “ Berkshire” will be 
cut up into seventeen apartments, two on each of the first seven 
floors, and three on the eighth floor. Each one of these apartments 
will consist of a library, a dining-room, a parlor, a kitchen, a bath- 
room, a laundry, a servants’ room, abundance of closet room, and 
four bedrooms. The partitions are to be so arranged that they can 
be moved so as to meet the views of the occupants in regard to the 
size of any of these rooms, and each apartment is to have a second 
servants’ room and a trunk room on the ninth floor, which is to be 
used as an attic for the convenience of tenants. On this floor, also, 
there is to bea steam drying-room. The kitchens of the apartinents 
on theeighth floor will be in the attic. The rooms will all be fin- 
ished in hard wood, and each apartment is liberally supplied with 
bay-windows, and balconies of iron and stone, which will serve to 
ornament the exterior of the building as well as for the convenience 
of the cccupants. The upper sashes of the windows are to be of 
stained glass, and the lower, of the finest French-plate glass. The 
floor of the hallways and the landings of the stairs will be laid in 
tiles, and wherever the interior of the building can be tastefully or- 
namented it will be. A wide staircase is to lead from the main en- 
trance to the different apartments on the upper floors. The sup- 
ports of this will be of ornamented iron, the steps will be of white 
marble, and the railing of colored marble. A separate staircase for 
the servants and tradesmen will lead from the entrance in the court- 
yard. There will be two elevators, one for the use of the occupants 
of the apartments and the other for the servants, and the former 
will run to the roof of the house to accommodate gentlemen and la- 
dies who wish to utilize the roof as a promenade. It is expected to 
light the building by gas, but the fixtures will be so constructed that 
as soon as any electric-light company locates a main near enough to 
be available electricity can be substituted for the gas. _ A portion of 
the basement will be set apart for the use of the janitor, and the two 
apartments on the first floor will have their kitchen and laundry here. 
The remainder of the basement is to be rented out for offices to phy- 
sicians. The cellar is to be used for the engine and boiler rooms, 
and for the storage of coal. Here will be located an apparatus for 
cremating the refuse of the kitchen; this refuse being dried by 
steam, and then burned. ‘The house is to be heated throughout by 
steam. For ventilation the same system will be used that has proved 
so successful in Dr. Hall’s church, and the Roosevelt Hospital, both 
of which buildings were designed by Mr. Pfeiffer. It consists sim- 
ply of a large fan in the basement, which forces the air over steam 
coils. The “ Berkshire ” will be made as thoroughly fire-proof as 
possible, and two iron staircases will run from the roof to the court- 
yard in the rear, connecting with each floor, for use in case of fire. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A $3,000-HOUSE SUBMITTED BY “ Pen- 
cillaria.” 


“<¢ Pencillaria’s’ design is ingenious and attractive. By careful 
study he has turned an unpromising scheme into an excellent plan. 
Room is economized with great skill. An inherent fault lies in having 
to pass from kitchen to front hall through the dining and living room. 
The exterior could have been made attractive without the many 
breaks which now form a serious item of cost, and the outside chim- 
ney for the fireplace in the parlor alone is an expensive luxury. 
This want of self-denial prevents the design from taking rank beside 
those which have been made attractive by simpler means. ‘The 
drawing is neat and erie throughout, but in the detail of the fire- 
place there is evidently a slip which throws it out of true perspective.” 
— Extract from Jury’s Report. 


HOUSE FOR GEORGE E. BOYDEN, ESQ., PROVIDENCE, R. I. MES- 
SRS. W. Re WALKER & SON, ARCHITECTS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE SIGMA PHI CHAPTER-HOUSE, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. MR. 
JAMES G. CUTLER, ARCHITECT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ADOPTED DESIGN OF MONUMENT FOR MONMOUTH BATTLE-FIELD, 
NEW JERSEY. ARCHITECTS, EMLEN T. LITTELL AND DOUGLAS 
SMYTH, NEW YORK; SCULPTOR, JAMES E. KELLY, NEW YORK. 


- THE monument stands in a triangular lot and has a total height of 
ninety feet. The materials used are granite and bronze. In the 
base are set bronze medallions of prominent officers. The drum 
shows bas-reliefs in bronze of striking incidents of the battle. 
Bronze shields, bearing the coats of arms of the States whose colo- 
nial troops were present, festooned with laurel, rest on the upper 
weatherings. ‘The remainder of the work, including the heroic-size 
statue of Liberty on the summit, is of granite. The appropriation, 
authorized by the State of New Jersey and the United States Gov- 
ernment, is $40,000. The monument will be completed in 1884. 

PRESERVING IRON FROM Rust.— The process of coating iron sur- 
faces with fine metallic zinc mixed with oil and a drier and applied 
with a brush is recommended by Engineering. Two coats are said to be 
a secure protection against both the atmosphere and sea-water. A 
good mixture, of which only the necessary quantity ought to be pre- 
pared, consists of eight parts by weight of zinc, seventy-one of oil, and 
two of a siccative. 





THE COMPETITION FOR A MECHANIC’S DOUBLE 
HOUSE. 


HE few designs 

—only five in 

all — submitted 
in the competition 
for a design fora 
double tenement 
cottage for two me- 
chanics, the cost 
being limited to 
$3,000, made so lit- 
tle impression on 
our memories that 
after they had 
been sent down to 
our vaults their 
very existence was forgotten until one of the competitors reminded 
us that no announcement of the result of the competition had been 
made. For this negligence and forgetfulness on our part we desire 
to offer to the competitors our regretful apologies. 

On examining the five designs we find that one of them, “ Family 
Broils’s,” was received too late to be admitted to the competition, while 
the authors of the designs signed “ Great Expectations” and “ Work- 
men”? failed to comply with the requirements of the programme in 
important particulars. 

Thus the competition is restricted to the designs submitted by 
“ Artalie” and “ Harrison,” and of these two “ Harrison” alone has 
complied with all the conditions and has, moreover, succeeded in 
giving his design the character that one expects to find in a work- 
ing-man’s dwelling. 

In view of these facts it has seemed to us that we should be doing 
no injustice to those who took part in the competition if we passed 
over the formality of submitting the drawings to a jury and settled 
the matter by awarding a second prize to the author of “ Harrison,” 
Mr. H. H. Atwood, of Boston, Mass. 

Of the other designs we will merely add that next to “ Harrison’s ” 
the design most in character is that of “ Workmen,” while the most 
attractive in design and the most ingenious in plan is that of “ Family 
Broils,” but we very much question whether a building of the size 
and architectural pretension of the one shown could be built, even 
iw Denver, Colo., with a brick lower story for the sum named in the 
estimate. 
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A FEW WORDS ON FOUNDATIONS. 


HE importance of a good founda- 
tion in building, says the Building 
and Engineering Times, as in most 
other things, will not, we presume, 
be disputed. A structure, 
like an argument in logic 
that is ilLfounded, carries 
in it the germ of inevitable 
failure, if not of total anni- 
hilation. There is seldom 
great scope for choice in the 
seléction of sites for build- 
ing purposes, and a man 
takes a plot of ground as he 
takes a wife, for better or 
for worse. The nature of 
the subsoil in any district 
may generally be  ascer- 
tained by inquiry with tol- 
erable accuracy, but contin- 
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of water involves a pumping and consequent delay. We have known 
contractors to be very hardly treated at times by architects in the 
matter of foundations. ‘The modern iron-hearted practitioner, “ con- 
scientiously acting in the interests of his client,” sternly declines to 
allow extras for unforeseen calamities such as the above, which 
ought, he thinks, to have been taken into account in tendering, while 
he as strictly insists upon exacting deductions for any unexpected 
advantages that may accrue to the builder —such, for example, as 
the fortunate discovery of sand on the site, which can be used for 
mortar. 

The nature of the subsoil is best ascertained by sinking a well on 
the site. Clay is so liable to expansion and contraction from the alter- 
nate moisture and dryness of the weather, that it is no trustworthy 
bottom, and dry gravel is not only shifty, but subject to cavities which 
render it unreliable. In such cases an artificial foundation of con- 
crete should be provided. Too much moisture may kill the lime in 
the concrete, and in some cases necessitate the use of an hydraulic lime. 
The mention of concrete leads us to reflect upon a popular supersti- 
tion, which is very deep-rooted. It is generally assumed that in order 
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to secure a sound, compact bottom, the concrete ought to be thrown 
in from a staging at least six feet above the level of the trenches. 
This “long drop” is solemnly prescribed in specifications, and rigidly 
enforced in practice. We have known an architect insist on the 
resurrection of some twelve cubic yards of concrete which had been 
peacefully deposited in the trenches — non requiescat in pace ! — be- 
cause, forsooth, he declined to take the builder’s word that it had 
been thrown in from a “proper height,” and would not be content 
until he had seen the operation with his own eves. ‘To what pur- 
pose? If six feet is a good height, twelve feet would be a better, and 
so on, until — what would be the effect of dropping concrete into a 
trench from a balloon, say five hundred feet above the level of the 
ocean? Would not the mixture be a tritle scattered before it reached 
its destination? ‘Throwing in concrete from a height is supposed to 
consolidate it, but does it really do so? If two Dodies of unequal 
weight in proportion to their bulk be let fall from a height at the 
same time, the heavier body will reach the ground first, and the 
greater the height — that is, the longer they are exposed to the action 
of gravity — the greater will be the difference ‘of time in which they 
will reach the ground. Now, the ballast or gravel which forms the 
principal ingredient in concrete, is just twice as heavy as the lime 
with which it is mixed, and it follows, therefore, that the greater the 
height of the staging from which concrete is thrown, the greater is the 
tendency to unmix it, by sending all the ballast to the bottom and all 
the lime to the top. Let there be no “long drop,” then, but let the 
concrete be thoroughly mixed, wheeled in at a level, and well rammed. 

Of all bottoms for building, perhaps a coarse, wet gravel is the best 
—a good, firm gravel that shows a clean and almost vertical side 
when cut into with the spade, and with such a bottom concrete is 
rarely required. Of clay we have already treated; but there is a 
kind of blue shale which forms an excellent foundation, so long as it 
is preserved from the action of the weather by a layer of concrete, but 
if left open to the atmosphere it will slake and become quite soft. 
Underground water-courses are occasionally to be met with, and are 
exceedingly dangerous to all foundations. Sometimes they can be 
conveyed away in drain-pipes, and occasionally it is necessary to arch 
over them; but it is never advisable to interrupt their course without 
providing some means of passage for them, as they are liable to un- 
settle the surrounding soil to an incalculable extent. It is generally 
supposed that no foundation better than a rock is anywhere obtain- 
able, and Scriptural authority instances the “ wise man who built his 
house upon a rock.” No doubt there are rocks and rocks, and 
although we do not question the stability of the Eddystone rock, still 
the question arises, with some rocks, as to what is underneath them ? 
Small masses of rock usually lie in loose, shifty beds composed of 
their own fragmentary débris, and in large masses, where the strata 
dip considerably, there is danger of their cracking and _ slipping. 
Here concrete will come into requisition to bring the bottom up to 
one level. A great difference in depth should never be made sud- 
denly between two parts of a building, either in brickwork or masonry, 
as the greater number of mortar joints in the deeper portion cause, 
in setting, cracks in the walling above. Where there is a chan-e 
of depth in the foundation of a wall, it should be made gradually in 
steps of about four feet high, so as to divide the difference in the 
number of joints. 

A totally unyielding bottom, snch as solid rock, is at #tmes unde- 
sirable. Suppose we have a wall of brick or rubble faced with ashlar. 
The greater number of joints in the former will cause a greater reduc- 
tion of height in setting, and the facing may thus have to sustain a 
superincumbent weight which should have taken its bearing upon the 
walling behind, and which may crush the ashlar if the bottom be un- 
yielding, but if the bottom yield the ashlar will sink so far as to find 
its level within the hearting or walling behind it. Above all, in foun- 
dations let the materials be solid and good. Eschew burrs or place 
bricks, and remember that good stock brickwork in mortar will safely 
carry between eight and nine tons for every square foot of sectional 
area. 


DAMAGES FROM BLASTING.—A LEGAL CASE. 


COLTON vs. ONDERDONK. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


SUIT has lately been decided in the Su- 
cela perior Court where the plaintiff sued for 
vf /s | damages to his residence caused by blast- 
‘ASS ing on the adjoining lots. 

AX Sil n 1878 the defendant, Onderdonk, en- 
\—f tered into a contract with Messrs. Fair & 
Flood (of the Bonanza firm) to grade the 
lots on California Street which adjoin the 
property of the late D. D. Colton, Esq.; the 
upper surface soil was apparently sand, loam 
and loose rock, but after removing this to a 
depth of two or three feet, shale or trap rock 
and boulders were met which necessitated 
blasting to keep the large force of men busy, 
and also to make a profit on the work. 

As it was proven the work of blasting 
was put in charge of an incompetent man, who laid such heavy 
charges as to blow in the plate-glass windows of the Colton house, and 
cause large cracks in the frescoed walls and joints of the wood-work. 
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Upon the appearance of these an injunction was served, and the work 
was afterward carried on under the supervision of an engineer. 

Upon suit being brought for damages, the defendant, outside of the 
tienal technicalities resorted to for a nonsuit, setup the defence: first, 
that due care was used in the grading of the lot, and second, that the 
house was poorly constructed and the damage was mainly caused by 
settling and shrinkage. 

The writer was called as an expert to make an examination, to give 
estimate of damages, and to suggest a theory of the cause of damage. 
At that time the attorneys for plaintiff and others consulted were under 
the impression that a shock similar to an earthquake had shaken the 
house, but the writer thought otherwise, and as was afterwards proyen, 
rightly suggested the theory that concussion of air did the damage. 

From trials made, at a distance of ten feet from where earth is loos- 
ened no visible tremor is felt in the hard soil after a very hard blast 
has been exploded. Damages were estimated at $15,000. 

The writer was sustained by two artists in court in saving that the 
frescoing could not be patched so as to be equal to original work and 
of course would have to be done over complete, one estimating $9,000, 
the other $11,000, as the cost of replacing the same. After provin 
even by witnesses for defense that the house was more than wel 
built, the defense put on some curious witnesses, one of whom testi- 
fied that a charge of one hundred pounds of powder was not heard 
across the street in a house where he and another were listening. 
Another, a fresco artist, would patch up for $475, though there were 
not less than one hundred and fifty large cracks which would have to 
be done; upon being cross-questioned he acknowledged the fact that 
about ten three-quarter-size nude figures would have to be replaced at 
an expense of two thousand dollars alone, and the gold might cost 
from one to ten hundred dollars, yet he persisted in saying he would 
do the whole for four hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

Without going into further details of the trial, which lasted over six 
days, the interesting point was the charge of the judge to the jury, in 
which he says “no matter how carefully the work was done the defend- 
ant is liable for all damage done to the surrounding property.” 

The jury, after a short deliberation, gave a verdict for plaintiff 
placing damages at $7,500. 

The case is now on appeal, and I will send the decision as 
some legal points which may be of interest to you. S. 


THE BURNING OF THE RATH-HAUS TOWERS AT 
AI X-LA-CHAPELLE. 


T isa common saying 
that “they do these 
things better in 

France.” Now, however 
inferior we may be sup- 
posed to be by some peo- 
ple to the French, we may 
certainly pride ourselves 
in being immensely in ad- 
vance of the Germans in 
our methods of extin- 
guishing fires when they 
break out in our towns. 
Notwithstanding what 
we have to say of some 
individuals who appear to 
: have acted with good 
, B.Qillé, Bruges sense and courage, we 
Belgium, have little hesitation in 
asserting that such a scene of muddle and confusion as that wit- 
nessed at Aix-la-Chapelle could scarcely have taken place in any 
English village, to say nothing of a large and important city. 

If we may believe a writer in the Germania, no decided effort was 
made to extinguish the fire which broke out in one of the narrow 
streets surrounding the town-hall, until several houses and the town- 
hall were noticed to be on fire. ‘The writer says that one good com- 
mon-sense woman extinguished the fire which had broken out in one 
of the houses, by emptying the contents of atin jug upon it two or 
three times, showing how easy it would have been to extinguish the 
conflagration if it had only have been taken in time; but, wonderful 
to relate, although smoke was seen rising from the “ Granusthurm,” 
or eastern steeple of the town-hall, nothing whatever was done to 
“ extinguish the fire for over twenty minutes!” The good old woman 
with her tin jug would have settled the matter in a few seconds, but 
the whole force of German officialism, with its cumbrous police of 
arrangements, was evidently struck all of a heap by a fire breaking 
out in a town-hall; so for twenty minutes no efforts whatever were 
made to save this magnificent old structure, while the German police, 
firemen, and Government officials were looking on. The Granus- 
thurm burst out into flame, the streams of molten copper and lead 
pouring down in all directions, until, at last, with an immense crash, 
the great bulbous spire fell in, setting fire to the roof of the Kaiser- 
saal, which occupies the space between the two great towers. Now, 
will it be believed that a large force of military and police were 
present, but that, instead of making any attempt to save the noble 
old Ratl -[Tans, or even to extinguish the flames, they occupied then - 
selves in taking the furniture out of the houses which were not in 
flames, though it is evident from the writer in the Germania that tl-e 
crowd had absolutely called attention to the fact that the Granus- 
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thurm was in danger of destruction? With such blundering it is by 
no means wonderful that the other lofty steeple at the west end of 
the Rath-Haus, which stands over the repository for the town records, 
was soon on fire. The force of the flames was now so intense that 
this vast tower twisted round and fell beadlong into the blazing mass. 
Twenty other buildings, chiefly private houses, were soon on fire, and 
the greatest danger was anticipated for the wonderful old Cathedral, 
the iron-work upon the roof of which was red-hot. The fire, how- 
ever, which up to this time appears to have received little check at 
the hands of man, did at length meet with an obstacle raised by 
hands which have for five centuries gone to their rest, and this was 
the splendidly-constructed vaulted roof of the Kaisersaal, which re- 
sisted the force of this burning furnace, the streams of molten lead 
and copper, the fall of the timber spires, and all the other dangers. 
It is simply wonderful, the safety which a vaulted roof is to a build- 
ing. The cathedrals of Chartres and Rouen, and the choir of Can- 
terbury, would have been reduced to ruin by fire but for their roofs 
of stone. York Cathedral has been twice reduced to ruin through 
its roof vaulting being composed of timber. Judging from Hollar’s 
view of Old St. Paul’s the vaulting over the nave of that church 
appears to have been constructed of wood, and this may account for 
its destruction in the Great Fire of London. 

When the old Ilouses of Parliament were burned down, everything 
was destroyed, except the cloisters and crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
and these were the only portions of the building which were vaulted 
in stone. 

That the Kaisersaal at Aix-la-Chapelle owes its safety to this cause 
alone need scarcely be a matter of doubt, for every single thing that 
could be burned was burned until the fire met with this obstruction. 
And does this not caution us that no public building is safe from the 
danger of fire without a stone or brick or concrete vault ? 

When one thinks how comparatively cheap vaulting is, how unac- 
countable is the fact that in bnglaad we hardly ever make use of it, 
even in our churches! 

But for this stone-vaulted roof not only the Rath-Haus at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, but the Cathedral,— nay, the whole town,— might be 
now a heap of ashes. We should strongly recommend the good peo- 
ple of Aix-la-Chapelle to vault even their private houses with brick 
or stone, because if the intelligent officials whose duty it is to put 
out fires stand by and look at a public building burning for twenty 
minutes or half an hour without its striking them that a little water 
might be of use, it is highly probable that a good deal of burning 
may take place in the fine old city, and they cannot always trust to 
having the good old lady with her jug at hand. Our readers will 
scarcely believe that this fire at Aix-la-Chapelle broke out at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, so that it was immediately discovered, nor 
will they wonder less when we tell them that the very writer in the 
Germania, who has given such a graphic account of the matter, ab- 
solutely warned the authorities of the city only eight days back of 
the great danger of such a catastrophe and of the inefficiency of the 
arrangements to avoid or subdue it. We trust, however, that the 
very severe lesson which the authorities of the town have received 
may not only make them more vigilant and careful and more pre- 
pared to cope with such an outbreak in future, but that it may also 
read a lesson to people nearer home. Fires are certain to take place 
in our towns, and the danger from them does not decrease. On the 
contrary, the use of mineral oils and other inflammable substances, 
the luxurious habit of over-furnishing our houses, the rage for light 
gauzy substances, lace curtains, toilet covers, etc., add not a little to 


our danger, nor does the flimsy mode of construction adopted by our | 


speculative builders in any way lessen our risks. We have seen an 
old half-timber house at Wiirzburg on fire, which, after three days’ 
burning, was only injured as to its roof and upper story, whereas a 
short time back we saw a “neat and compact desirable brick resi- 
fence ” at Notting-hill burned literally to the ground in half an 
10ur | 

We do not think that the regulations with regard to fires are half 
severe enough, either here or on the Continent. We have frequently 
seen houses to let in which the hearths are all cracked and broken. 
Now, every house which has the hearthstone broken is in danger of 
catching fire. We frequently find stoves set in such a manner as to 
leave a deep hole on either side. These holes, which it would not 
probably have cost the builder 2d. to fill up when the stove was “ set,” 
are a serious cause of danger; the soot from the chimney falls into 
them, and they become clogged, they catch fire and burn for days 
until at last some spark finds its way to a concealed beam, and ina 
few hours the house is burned down. 

We caution our readers and the public in general whenever they 
smell burning in a house never to rest until they have found out 
whence the smell proceeds, and, if there is any danger, at once to 
remove all risk at any trouble or inconvenience. 

We have in this notice of the fire at Aix-la-Chapelle taken our 
view of the case from a writer in the Germania, and, of course, do 
not vouch for all the facts which he states; but as he was evidently 
a spectator of the scene, as he writes with a thorough knowledge of 
the subject, and, moreover, as he had previously cautioned the au- 
thorities to expect such a catastrophe, the result of which has fully 
ata his forebodings, we cannot help thinking that there must 
iave been a great absence of proper precautions against the out- 
break of a fire, and a most unwarrantable delay in making the most 
ordinary attempts to extinguish it. Knowing, as we do, how well- 
trained the members of the German fire-brigades generally arc, we 
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do not doubt that when they were called out they did their duty ; but 
either their machinery must be cumbrous and out of gear, or some- 
thing must have been wrong somewhere to cause such an unaccounta- 
ble delay. We rather fancy that the unwieldy system of German 
officialism and “red tape” may in some way account for it. We 
have all heard the story of the king who was burned to death be- 
cause “the courtiers could not settle amongst themselves whose duty 
and office it was to put out the flames.” Possibly something of the 
same kind may have taken place at Aix-la-Chapelle. — The Builder. 





MOISTURE IN WALLS. 
R. W. HESSE, a district medical 


official at Schwarzenberg, has 
communicated to the technical 
press of Germany a simple process 
for the quantitati e definition of the 
free water which may be contained in 
awall. For the carrying out of this 
rocess it is necessary to have a num- 
& of small glass flasks with glass 
stoppers. ‘These should be of about 
one-half to five-eighths of a enbic inch 
capacity and of known weight. A 
small portion of mortar sufficient to 
fill one of the flasks is taken from the 
internal surface of the wall by boring 
with a tool specially constructed, and 
also by scraping from the wall, a 
piece of paper being held underneath. 
After the removal of any large unpo- 
rous particles, the flask is filled rapidly, and well-closed with an 
india-rubber stopper. In the laboratory the flask itself, as well as 
the inner surface of the neck, is carefully dusted, the glass stopper 
is inserted and the flask weighed. It is then exposed in a drying- 
oven to a temperature of 212° to 230° Fahrenheit until the mortar 
is completely dry, this process usually taking several hours. The 
flask is then allowed to cool in an apparatus specially designed for 
the purpose and is again weighed. By deducting the weight of the 
vessel (as previously ascertained) the difference between the weight 
of the mortar before and after the drying is arrived at, and the per- 
centage of moisture is thus established. 

It is remarked that the mortar should not be exposed to the air 
more than absolutely necessary, and that consequently sifting is not 
to be recommended. In applying this test to inhabited rooms it is 
difficult to choose a spot for the trial referred to, and when any part 
of the wall is already broken such places can be utilized. As a gen- 
eral rule, such portions as are covered and are exposed to the sun’s 
rays in summer or the heat of a stove in winter are to be avoided as 
not affording reliable data on the subject referred to. The best way, 
it is remarked, is to collect a number of specimens from the various 
walls of a room, taken at various heights, the principle of the test 
allowing of a number of trials being made. 

From the results of numerous experiments made in his own dis- 
trict, Dr. Hesse has established the fact that walls of inhabited rooms 
(practically regarded as being dry) contain about one per cent of 
free water, no matter of what composition the mortar may be. In 
Munich, the tests made by other scientific men prove that rooms 
more or less underground contain in their walls a proportion of 
moisture increasing with the greater depth arrived at. Thus near 
the ceilings in,such case the quantity is less than near the floors, 
where the proportion is sometimes fifteen per cent, or even more. 

In his contributions to the press, Dr. fetes has also referred to 
various facts of minor importance in connection with his process. 
He acknowledges that it may not in all its details answer the require- 
ments of analytical science, but claims that it gives a practical man 
a method of carrying out easily and rapidly a great number of trials. 
The results arrived at are, he maintains, accurate enough to allow of 
the composition of walls being estimated in such a manner as to give 
some reliable data affecting the connection between dainp walls and 
the health of those who live in the rooms which they encompass. — 
The Builder. 
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A TEST OF STRAW LUMBER. 


HE Northwestern 

Lumberman gives 

the following in- 
teresting account of 
a practical test of the 
usefulness of straw 
lumber : Scme of the 
straw lumber from 
the factory at Law- 
rence, Kan., which 
was purchased by 
John V. Farwell, 
was placed in_ his 
new building on Mar- 
ket street, Chicago, 
as ceiling, in which 
direction it serves very well, while a floor of the same material was 
put into a whclesale building, on the opposite si le of tle street. Ker 
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this use the lumber has come considerably short of the confident ex- 
geet entertained for it by both the producer and the buyer. It 

as made a very poor floor. This is more particularly because the 
material furnished is by no means equal to certain samples of straw 
lumber which have been shown. If it were as good as the best that 
has or can be turned out, it might be a very different question about 
the success of the flooring material. The floor in question, which the 
Lumberman representative was given opportunity to inspect, was not 
such a floor as would satisfy anybody very fastidious. Practically it 
was not asuccess. It is laid in inch-thick slabs about three feet square, 
each of which is fastened in position by small nails driven lonely to- 
gether around every side. 

In this case the straw lumber appears to have been laid as an ex- 
periment over another floor, the slabs being first treated to a peculiar 
solution, which the man who had the floor on his hands stated was com- 
posed of lime and smear-kase. There was considerable trouble and 
expense attendant upon laying it, the slabs requiring to be placed and 
jointed very carefully. ‘There was in fact more elaboration about the 
means than the end justified. The stuff was neither durable cnough 
for the purpose nor devoid of warping tendencies. It was not invulner- 
able to the attacks of moisture and heat, the result being occasional 
uneven patches of surface, blisters, etc., while some of the pieces with- 
drew from any intimate associations with the nails, leaving part of 
their property behind. Where water was spilled on the floor the in- 
dustrious application of a broom amounted to a triturating process. 
The mills Fad not turned out a batch of stuff that was equal to the 
emergency, no matter what might have been done. 

It is very obvious that the utility of straw lumber depends entirely 
on the question of making the best possible article, and having it of 
uniform strength and character. The possibilities respecting future 
results are by no means depreciated. In the course of time, when ex- 
perience shall have demonstrated what can be done in that direction, 
it would not be strange if the process of making straw lumber, or 
some similar material, will have resolved itself into an unquestioned 
triumph, while the newspapers will have a great deal to say about 
vegetable iron. 

The safest way now, and that is largely the view taken by the manu- 
facturers, is to apply straw lumber to numerous smaller uses which 
will not require the maximum of strength or endurance, until such 
time as there will be no question about the capability of the machinery 
in use to make it, and no uncertainty about the character of the ma- 
terial and its reliability. There are, in fact, a great variety of ways 
in which it can be employed, and the mere fact of a few discourage- 
ments at the outset, by which the lumber may appear at a disadvan- 
tage, does not do away with the probability that the most of these diffi- 
culties will be conquered, and that the scope of straw lumber in the 
future will be a wide one in industrial economies. 

There is too much lumber now in the market, and some of it too 
-cheap to really make it much of an object to put a new material, 
which has not the virtue of costing any less, into more or less heavy 
uses, which, to a certain extent, are experiments. The Lumberman 
has watched straw lumber from the start, has aimed to candidly con- 
sider its claims, possibilities and drawbacks, and it still has consider- 
able faith in it on the whole as a future success. 


MICROSCOPIC ORGANISMS IN BUILDING MATERIALS. 


OROUS materials, such as 
bricks of baked clay, are 
often observed to become 

friable or pulverulent to a vari- 
able depth on their exterior, and 
this ovcurs especially where the 
baking has not been sufficient. 
M. Parize, in dwelling upon 
this subject in La Nature, writes 
as follows: “This species of 
caries, thus begun, gradually 
enters the brick to a greater 
and greater depth, and ends by 
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reducing it to powder. Up to 


t= ithe shige time this phenome- 
mS non has been attributed to the 
> action of moisture, to alterna- 
Ss tions of heat and cold, etc.; 
Se, weag Dut from the observations which 


I am about to relate, it is proba- 
ble that these agencies are 
merely secondary ones, and that 
they have the effect only of 


PRUISLLS, BL4 Ci4ir9, favoring the action of the true 


cause of destruction, which, 
from what follows, should, as a general thing, be referred to the de- 
velopment of microscopic organisms. One «day, on examining some 
mucedines that had vegetated upon a brick partition in the interior 
of a closed apartment which was somewhat damp, I remarked that 
the plastering exhibited blisters or bubble-like projections at certain 
points. On puncturing one of these, there issued from it a very 
fine red dust that had resulted from a pulverization of the brick. I at 
once thought of the presence of larvee or of insects, and therefore 
looked for these, with a lens, among the débris. Finding nothing, I 


had recourse to the microscope, and, under a magnification of about 
three hundred diameters, saw in the midst of the débris of the diatoms 


and silicious alge that had belonged. to the clay from which the_ 


brick was made, an immense number of living microscopic organisms. 
The existence and propagation of these proto-organismns in such an 
environment beneath a continuous layer of plaster five to six mm. 
thick, has a right to surprise us; and yet this is not all. Having 
cleaned the rotted surface of the bricks with a stiff brush, I drilled 
a hole therein about thirty mm. in depth, and examined under the 
microscope the dust taken from the bottom of the cavity. The 
same organisms slowed themselves, but not in so great a number 
(about one hundred per square centimetre of the preparation, in- 
stead of one hundred and fifty that were met with in the first ob- 
servation). All the bricks that exhibited the symptoms of deteriora- 
tion just described offered the same microbes in varying number. 
The microscopic preparation was inade in each case by dropping a 
pinch of the dust to be studied into a few drops of pure water or 
alchohol, and taking a drop of the supernatant liquid. ‘The conclu- 
sions to be drawn from these facts are numerous. They show us in 
the first place, that germs and spores may be preserved, so to speak, 
indefinitely, within surroundings that are eminently protective to 
them, and where no one up to the present time had dreamed of going 
to look for them. 

“ Hence is explained the utility of the disinfecting processes that are 
employed in apartments, hospitals or stables, in which cases of con- 
tavious diseases have occurred. The scraping and whitewashing of 
walls are the only prophylactic means that have, up to the present 
time, a known effect. It may be easily seen that these operations 
remove from the walls the permeable layer in which the parasitic 
germs have been enabled to establish themselves and multiply therein 
in a different stage of development from that under which they de- 
termine well-known morbid effects. Besides, these observations 
establish the fact that the réle of the infinitely small is to be taken 
into account in the duration of buildings and other structures. We 
might possibly seek here the reasons for the rapid destruction of 
numerous Semitic monuments built of slightly baked or merely sun- 
dried bricks by the Assyrians and some other ancient peoples. 
Finally, this same cause may possibly play a réle in the disintegra- 
tion of schistose rocks, and of. the agglomerates or clods that enter 
into the composition of arable soils.” 


USE OF THE THERMOMETER IN HOUSES. 


OME interesting remarks 
S have been lately published 
by M. Gaston Tissandier 
on the difficulties presented by 
thermometrical observations of 
the temperature in rooms, no 
part of which is the same, es- 
vecially when a fire is burning. 
esiring to ascertain the extent 
of these differences of tempera- 
ture in the same room, he had a 
good fire made in his study, and 
measured the temperature at 
various points by means of an 
accurate thermometer con- 
structed by M. Tonnelot. He 
allowed the thermometer to re- 
main for more than ten minutes at each point, and only registered 
the degree after two successful readings, taken two minutes apart, 
gave the same indication. M. Tissandier took, for his observations, 
three different heights, which, with the temperatures, we have con- 
verted into English measurements, viz.: 4 inches from the fluor, 5 
feet above the floor, and 8 inches below the ceiling. Placing the 
thermometer in the iniddle of the room, and 6 feet 6 inches from the 
fireplace, the temperatures were, for the same vertical line, 67 de- 
grees Fahr. near the floor, 69 degrees midway, and 70 degrees near 
the ceiling. Observations made ‘out of the fire’s influence, and 8 
feet from a wall, above 65 degrees near the floor, 664 degrees in the 
middle, and under 70 degrees near the ceiling. At a distance of 3 
feet from the window, the joints of which were very defective, the 
thermometer registered 64 degrees near the floor, and 65} degrees 
near the ceiling ; while just near the joints of the window, tlie fol- 
lowing readings were taken; 61 degrees at the bottom, 62 degrees 
in the middle, and 64} degrees at the top. The temperature over 
the mantelpiece was 71 degrees: in fact the temperature of the room 
varied from 61 degrees to 71 degrees, that is to say, between 10 de- 
grees of Falirenheit’s scale. M. ‘Tissandier also found a difference 
of 1} degrees Centigrade, or 2} degrees Fabr., on comparing four 
high-priced thermometers; and it is probable that cheap instruments 
would show greater variation. To arrive at the mean temperature 
of a room with sufficient correctness, M. Tissandier advises that a 
strong thermometer, obtained from a good maker, be swuny round and 
round by the wrist for about two minutes in two or three different parts 
of the room, and that the average of the readings be taken, at the same 
time observing the precaution of making sure that two successive 
readings correspond. An approximate idea may, however, be ob- 
tained by placing the thermometer on a piece of furniture, so that it 
may he out of the influence of the fire and of the windows. — 7'he 
Architect. 
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A BOOK ON MORTARS. 
CHARLESTON, KANAWHA Co., W. VA., July 21, 1883. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs, —If you have a reliable treatise on mortars, cements, 
etc., send description and price of same, to " Wa. R. MALONE. 


[GrLLMoRE on Limes, Hydraulic Cements and Mortars. “Published by 
Van aa & Co., New York. Price, $4.00.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT. 





FLITCH-PLATE GIRDERS. 
Boston, July 16, 1883. 


To THE EprTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — My attention has been called to two errors in the 
article on flitch-plate girders, published on page 255 of the American 
Architect of June 2. 

In Formula 1, the number 720, before ¢, should read 750, as in 
Formula 2; and in the value for D, eleventh line from the top, second 
column, the sign between the numbers 12 and 1500 in the denomina- 
tor should be + instead of X. ‘Ihe equation is worked out for the 
sizn +, but in copying the manuscript the sign was changed, as was 
also the number 750, above referred to. Respectfully, 

F. E. Kipper. 


EXTERIOR PLASTER-WORK ON WIRE-LATH. 
. July 26, 1883. 


To THE Evitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, —I wish to cement face or plaster upon wire lathing 
the exterior of a frame house. Selenitic cement has Leen recom- 
mended to me for that purpose. What material and method of ap- 

lication has been found the most successful? And finally, if the 
bese be employed, what will be the durability of the same? Is it 
liable to crack, etc., by shrinkage of the framing timber, or tle 


materials of which the plaster is made? 
Very respectfully yours, J. 


[We have never used selenitic cement, but think it might be excellent for 
the purpose mentioned. Lime mortar, with a greater or less admixture of 
cement, is commonly used, and as generally employed in gables or other 

Inces somewhat sheltered from the weather, will stand fur many yerre. 
For work on a larger scale, or near the ground, cement only is used. Fresh 
Rosendale of the best quality would eae answer, if its color were not 
objectionable, though ortlind would be better; and selenitic cement ought 
tu be nearly as good as Portland, and of a better color. A considerable ad- 
mixture of sawdust is advantageous for binding the mortar together, and so 
mide, and put on wire lath, it ought to be nearly indestructible. If the fur- 
rings to which the wire is nailed all run in the same direction, and are so 
put on as not to be moved by the shrinkage of the timbers to which they are 
themselves nailed, there is very little danger of cracks in the coating, even 
with lime mortar. The wire lathing should, however, be of the heaviest 
quality, as the springing of a weak lathing is apt to cause the mortar coat 
to peel off in places, while being rubbed with the trowel. It is common with 
the lighter qualities to put the furrings six or eight iuches from ceutres. — 


Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


SEASONING BUILDING-STONE, 
CHICAGO, July 25, 1883. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — M. Viollet-le-Duc in his “ Story of a House,” says 
that stone, after leaving the quarry, will get a weather-resisting 
crust by the aid of their quarry water, which once taken off will 
never be re-formed afterwards ; and for which reasen it would be best 
to cut the stones when fresh from the quarry and not afterward , 
or cut them only roughly before, and dress them after they have 
been built. But in another article (which appeare, I think, in 

‘our paper) I read that the excellent preservation of stone on some 

iatorie buildingsin England is due to their seasoning, 7. é., they had 
been lying at the seaside (if I remember) for one or two years to 
ce ison, before they were used in the building. You would oblige me 
by stating in your paper which method is the best, and if Viollet-le- 
Duc is atone? Very respectfully, A SuBSCRIBER. 

[VioLLET-LE-Duc espenks particularly of limestone, which is the common 
building-stone in Frauce, and, as he says, acquires, if cut while fresh, a 
hard coating by the evaporation of the ‘* quarry sap,’ and the crystalliza- 
tion of the dissolved mineral matters in the superficial pores of the stone. 
With the sandstones, containing little or no lime, which are generally used 
in Engiand and in this conntry, the quarry-sap contains oe much less 
ervstallizable matter, and while some sorts get & hard skin if cut while 
fresh, others show no difference. Asa general rule, the more thoroughly 
dry a stone is when placed in the building, the better, and even where stones 
require to be cut while fresh to secure the natural patina, it is advantageous 
to leave them after cntting until completely dried out, before setting them in 
place. — Eps. AMERICAN AKCHITECT. | 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Bartisn Bortpine SocrgetiEs.— The Scotch, compared with the Eng- 
lish, have hitherto made scarcely any effort to provide themselves with 
better houses through the agency of building sucieties. It is estimated 
that, at the present time, there are in the United Kingdom no less than 
750,000 members of building societies ; and out of this number only 14,- 
QUO belong to Scotland and 7,000 to Ireland. No satisfactory explana- 
tion can be given of this striking disparity. The difference between 
England and Scotland is probably in part due to the fact that the sys- 
tem of registration of building societies is less complete in Scotland. 
But after making due allowance for this circumstance, It seems difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the thrift for which the Scotch are prover- 
bial has unfortunately in too many cases not hitherto assumed the form 
of providing themselves with good dwellings. — Macmillan’s Muyazine. 


Sinxinc Pires py THR Water-Jet. — Engineering News translates 
from the Annales des Travaux Publics a short description of the method 
used in sinking the piles fur the foundation of the Palais de Justice at 
Brunswick (Prussia): — 

_A framework with hoisting fall somewhat similar to the ordinary 
pile-driver, was used in placing the pile in position ready for sinking ; 
two tubes, each two inches in diameter, with the lower ends bent inward 
toward the point of the piles, were attached to the pile by iron staples ; 
at the upper end each pipe was connected by a short section of rubber 
hose to other pipes cunnected with the city water-main, which water- 
supply was in this case under a pressure of four atmospheres. The 
piles usually sunk by their own weight into the hole formed by the 
water-jet, as soon as the valve was opened, making connections between 
the tubes on the pile and the water-main. ‘To hasten the rate of settle- 
ment, a vertical iron bar three feet long was set into a hole bored in the 
head of the pile, and upon this were placed iron weights of two hun- 
dred pounds each, as the resistance might require. Piles twelve inches 
in diameter were sunk in this way to a depth of fifteen feet in ten min- 
utes’ time. The least time required for a depth of fifteen feet was two 
minutes, the longest time for same depth was thirty minutes. As long 
as the water-jet was in operation at the foot of the pile it was possible 
to give the pile a rotary motion, and thus facilitate the descent; but as 
soon as the jet was stopped the pile became inimovable. As a proof of 
their stability a dead weight of fifty tons was applied to some of them, 
and it was found that their resistance was entirely independent of the 
time consumed in sinking them. ‘To sink twenty piles by this method 
required the use of about two thousand gallons of water ; seven or eight 
laborers were employed, and one gang put down from six to fourteen 


piles per day. 





L’Ecuise vu Sacre Ceur. — The great Church of the Sacred Heart, 
now in course of cunstruction on the heights of Montmartre, Paris, is at 
the present season being visited by thousands of persons daily, numer- 
ous expeditions, which the French dignify by the name of pilgrimages, 
having been organized from nearly every parish in Paris and around, 
for the purpose of inspecting the progress of this great religious under- 
taking. After the services that are held every day in the temporary 
chapel, the congregation forms into provession and visits the work. 
First making the round of the entire edifice, the cortége enters the main 
body of the church, and truly curious but at the same time imposing is 
the view of the long procession with crosses and banners at their head, 
wending in and out of the wilderness of scaffuld-beams, amid the grind- 
ing noise of the material-wagons, and the shrill whistle of the steam- 
engines. ‘Ihe crypt of the building, which is entirely freed from scaf- 
folding, may now be seen throughout, and its grand proportions serve 
to give some idea of the scale upon which the future cathedral is de- 
signed. A chapel devoted to tie offering of prayers for the dead, has 
already been opened here in the middie of the great nave, exactly 
under the spot where it is intended to erect the high altar of the upper 
church. he outline of the main building, which twelve months ago 
was scarcely commenced, is now taking form; the side walls are built 
to about half their height, and before the end of the year it is hoped to 
bring them up to the spring of the vault. The first six courses of the 
circumference of the choir are finished, while the second course of the 
apsidal side chapels is being placed. At the other end of the church 
the double porch preceding the principal entrance is already covered 
in, and the latter will be next begun. ‘The financial prospects of the 
work were never brighter than at the present time, the eubscriptions 
received during April having amounted to 126,964 frs., 48 c., against an 
average sum of 92,000 frs. received in the corresponding month of the 
ten previous years. ‘The total amount collected up to the present 
reaches 12,500,000 frs., of which 11,700,000 frs. have been expended, 
ee in hand an available balance of about 800,000 frs.— Zhe Ar- 
chitect. 





SponTANEOUs COMBUSTION OF Soot. — Inthe spring of 1780, a fire 
was discovered on board a frigate off Cronstadt. After the severest 
scrutiny, no cause for the fire could be found. The probability is, how- 
ever, strongly in favor of spontaneous combustion ; for, in the following 
year the frigate Maria, which also lay at anchor off Cronstadt, was 
found to be on fire. ‘The fire was, however, early perceived and extin- 
guished. After strict examination nothing could be discovered as toits 
origin. A commission of inquiry was held, which finally reported that 
the fire was probably caused by parcels of matting tied together with 
pack-thread, which were in the cabin where the fire broke out. It was 
found that the parcels of matting contained Russian lamp-black, pre- 

ared from fir-soot moistened with hemp-oil varnish. In consequence 
of this, the Russian Admiralty gave orders for experiments to be made. 
They shook forty pounds of fir-wood soot into a tub, and poured about 
thirty-five pounds of hemp-oil varnish uponit. This stood for an hour, 
after which they poured off the oil. ‘The remaining mixture they 
wrapped up in a mat, and the bundle was laid close to the cabin in the 
frigate Maria where the midshipmen had their berth. To avoid all 
suspicion two officers sealed both the mat and the door with their own 
seals, and stationed a watch of four officers to take notice of all that 
passed through the night. As soon as smoke should appear informa- 
tion was to be given. The experiment was made about the 26th of 
April, at about 1] a.m. Early on the following morning, about 5 a.m., 
smoke appeared issuing from the cabin. The commander was imme- 
diately informed by an officer, who, through a small hole in the door, 
saw the mat smoking. Without opening the door, he dispatched a mes- 
senger to the members of the commission; but as the smoke became 
stronger and fire began to appear, it became necessary to break the 
seal and open the door. No sooner was the air admitted than the mat 
began to burn with greater force, and presently burst into a flame. Mr. 
Georgi, of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, was appointed to make 
further experiments, the result of which confirmed the suspicion of 
spontaneous combustion in a remarkable degree. — Chambers’ Journal. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architcct and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is procter by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
gially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 

ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 

of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 





281,661. FIRE-EscaPr.—Orin R. Bowie, Portland, 
wie. 
221,679. WALL-DECORATION, — Henry Fechteler, 
New York, N. Y. 
281,635. Gas-STOVE. — Edward E. Gold, New York, 
Y 


281,692. AUTOMATIC GATE. — Daniel Hershberger, 
Millville, Ind. 


251,701, KNOB ATTACHMENT. — John Kirby, Jr., 
Ludlow, Ky. 

281,713. Lock. —Frank W. Mix, New Britain, Conn, 

QN1,714. SASH-FASTENER. — Alphonse Montant, 


New York, N. Y. 

221,721. Woov-FILLER. — Richard Parke, New York, 
N.Y. 

281,722. SYSTEM OF LAYING SUBTERRANEAN ELEc- 
TRICAL ConpuctTors. — Wm. R. Patterson, Chicagy, 
I)l., assignor to the Western Electric Company, same 
place. 

241,726. DAMPER REGULATOR, INDICATOR, AND 
Lock. — E. Otto Pohl, Philadelphia, Pa. 


241,748. SHUTTER-WORKER,. — Ambrose C. Wyck- 
off, Danville, Va. 
251,749. HYDRAULIC-RAM. — George Yellott, Tow- 
son, Md. 
281,761. SQuaRe.— Charles W. Green, Brooklyn, 
Y 


231,768. SAsH-FASTENER. — Morton Judd, Walling- 
ford, Conn. 

261,741. HYDRAULIC ELKVATOR.— Wm. H. Milli- 
ken, San Francisco, Cal. 


Ox1,795. HEATING-STOVE,. —C. L. Ridgway, Boston, 
Mass. 

231,802. WEATHER-STRIP. — Jno. Shoemaker, Gar- 
ner, lo. 


2sl.wo5. EXTENSION-LADDER. — Joseph Spangler, 
Rock Island, 111. 

2x1,822. LocKk.— Jacob 8S. Aydelot, Xenia, Ind. 

281,331. WouD-SCREW. — Israel F. Brown, New 
London, Conn, 

281,807. KADIATOR. — Thomas McAvity, St. John, 
New Brunswick, Can. 

281,920. Bir-STrock. — Wm. L. Parmelee, Ansonia, 
Conn. 

241,964. Winpow-ScREEN FRAME, — Edmund J. 
Brent, Muscatine, Io. 

281,965. CEMENT COMPOUND. — Walter J. Buding- 
ton Pittsfield, Mass. 

281,968. FLUUR-CLAMP. — Ernest Caywood, Vining, 
Kans. 

281,977. ADJUSTABLE LADDER. — Nelson Coons, 
Elizaville, N. Y. 

vaz,004. HINGE. — David McCurdy, Ottawa, O. 

282,005, SASH-FASTENER. — Riley McCloskey, and 
Daniel] J. Coleman, Walla Walla, Wash. 

282,018. KEY-NOLE GUARD. —Johno P. Wilkinson, 
Abberille, Miss. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


HOTEL. — Mr. E. F. Baldwin, architect, has prepared 
drawings for Robert Rennert, Esq., for a six-st’y 
and basement building, designated ennert’s Hotel, 
to be erected on the cor. of Saratoga and Liberty 
Sta. It will be built of granite and brick, with stone 
and terra-cotta Anish, s6/ x 120/, contain 130 roorns, 
and cost $150,000; Henry Smith & Son, superinten- 
dents. 

BuIcpinGc Permits. —Since our last report thirty- 
one permits have been brated, the more fmpor- 
tant of which are the following: — 

Fred. Schonewolff, three-st’y brick building, s s 
Warren Ave., e of Henry St. 

Henry Wessell, three-st’y brick building, s s War- 
ren Ave., e of Henry St. 

Chas. A. Carpenter, 15 three-st’y brick buildings, 
es McCullough St., s of Presstman St. 

Jas. Airey, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, e 8s Druid 
Hill Ave., n of Robert St. 

Jackson Mussellman, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, 
es Wruid Hill Ave., n of Robert St. 

Swindell Bros., three-st’y brick building, cor. Bay- 
ard and Warren Sts. 

C. D. Blake, 5 three-st’y brick buildings, es Park 
Ave., bet. Hoffman and Dolphin Sts. 

A.A. Reinhart, 11 three-st’y brick buildings, wa 
Calvert St., bet. Lanvale and Townsend Sts., and 13 
three-st’y brick buildings, ws Calvert St., bet. Lan- 
vale and Federal Sts. 

Ansley Gill, 5three-st’y brick buildings, cominenc- 
ings weor. Ramsay St. and Addison Alley. 

Robert Rennert, six-st’y and basement brick build- 
ing, s ecor. Liberty and Saratoga Sts. 

6. E. Conklin, five st’y brick warehouse, w s Sharp 
St., bet. Lumbard and Pratt Sts. 

James I), Hodge, 24 two-st’y brick buildings, s s 
Randall St., e of Light St. 

F. Thiele, two-st’y brick building, ws Spring St., 
bet. Baltimore and Lomnbard Sts. 


Wm. Schanze, two-st’y brick bake-house, e8 Et- 
ting St., bet. Bloom and Gold Sts. 

W.S. Smith & Bro., two-st’y brick shop, ws Mary- 
land Ave., bet. Chase and Biddle Sts. 


Boston. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick. — East Concord St., near 
Albany St., Ward 18, for Trustees Mass. Homa@o- 
pathic Hospital, hospital, 45/ x 86’, four-st’y pitch; 
David Connery & Uo., builders. 

Wellington St, No. 32, Ward 18, Henrietta K. 
White, Hotel White, 55’ x sv’, four-st’y flat; Thos. 
R. White, builder. 

Bunker Holl St,, No. 342, Ward 4, for City of Bos- 
ton, engine-house, 40 x &./, two-st’y hip; Kobert BR. 
Mayers, builder. 

Wood, — Washington St., rear, opp. Roslin St. 
Ward 24, for James A. King storage, 21’ x 27/ and 
33/, two-st’y flat; J. & F. H. McDonald, builders. 

Evans St., Ward 24, for Esther M. Hutchinson, 
dwell., 14/ x 18/ and vu? x Jur, Lwo-st’y pitch; Samuel 
P. Faulkner, builder. 

Harvord St., near Wales St., Ward 24, for Charles 
Ripley, dwell., 31 and 4u/ x 36’, two-st’y pitch; S. H. 
L. Pierce, builder. 

Fuller St., rear, near Dorchester Ave., Ward 24, 
for Episcopal Chureh Society, carriage-house, 16/6” 
x 307, one sty pitch; Alden B. Beal, builder. 

BSt., No. 4!, Ward 13, for Elen Cronin, dwell., 25/ 
x 42/ 6/7, three-st’y flat; Win. W. Doomey, builder. 

Alban St, near Ashmont St., Ward 24, for Augus- 
tus Nickerson, dwell., 31/ 6” and 38! x 40/, two-st'y 
pitch; John Savage, builder. 

Taber St., No, 35, rear, Ward 20, for H. S. Law. 
rence, 2 dwells., 20’ x 38/, three-st’y flat; J. M. Mar- 
ston & Co., builders. 

Dorchester Ave., No. 576, Ward 15, for Jos. Batts, 
dwell., 24’ x 35’, three-st’y flat. 

Blue Hill Ave., rear, near Lawrence Ave., Ward 
24, for Darius H. Payson & Co., storage, 24’ x 51’ 6”, 
one-st’y flat; George W) Horton, builder. 

Aecyes St., near Washington St., Ward 23, for Bos- 
ton Phread & ‘Twine Co., drying-shed, 30! x 1038’, one- 
at’y pitch; C. H. Lewis, builder. 

Spice St., near Cambridge St., Ward 4, for Allen 
Hf {iat & Son, manufacturing, 46% x 115’, four-st’y 

at. 

Unnomed St,, near Crafts St., Ward 4, for Wm. R. 
Park; manufacturing, 34% x 80’, two-st’y pitch. 

Holmes PL, wear Mills St., for Frank R. Cushing, 
dwell., 14’ x 15/ and 20’ x 2s’, one-st’y pitch. 

Etim St., near Blue Hill Ave., Ward 24, for David 
Simonds, 2 dwells., 22’ and 31/ x 34/, two-st’y pitch. 

Cushing Ave., near Sawyer Ave., Ward 24, for 
Sanford L. Treadwell, dwell., 2./ 6/7 x 357 67 x 32/, 
two-st’y pitch; Win. J. Jobling, builder. 

Church St., near Mt, Vernon St., Ward 25, Wm. H. 
Redhouse, dwell., 22/ x 30’, two-st’y pitch. 

Saunders St., w 8, Ward 22, for Amos Wright, 2 
dwells., 207 and’ 26’ x 14’ x 20", two-st'y pitch, J. W. 
Berry, builder. 

Cook St., near Washington St., Ward 24, for Wm. 
H. Cooper, dwell., 14’ x 15’ and 21’ x 28/, two-st’y 
pitch; J. H. Wilder, builder. 

Unnamed St., near Stark St., Ward 4, for R.S. 
Barrett, dye-house, 23/ x 35’, two-st’y pitch; L. L. 
Libby. 


Brooklyn. 


ASYLUM. —The Brooklyn Nursery Association is 
about to erect a new building for a children’s home 
in Herkimer St., near Kingston Ave., to cost, $30,- 
000, 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Wall St., 6 8, 250! 6 Broadway, 
two-st’y frame tenement and two-st'y frame shop, 
tin roofa; cost, $4,000; owner, Dora Blank, 474 
Broadway; architect, RK. Von Lehn; builders, L. 
Fucbs and J. Frey. 

Peart St., Nog. 124 to 130, ws, 100’s York St., four- 
st’y brick factory, gravel roofing; cost, $6°,000; own- 
ers, L. Prahar & Uro., Five Points, Mission Pl., New 
York City; architect. KE. Sniffen; builders, Van Dol- 
son & Arnott and Jones & ‘Taylor. 

Myrtle Ave., Nos. 282 and 2&4, n 8, 6 of Canton St., 
2 four-st’y brick stores and tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, $16,000; owner, Henry Hotfinan, Adams St.; 
architect, M. Thomas; builders, F. J. Kelly and Mor- 
ris & Selover. 

Green St., No. 112, near Oakland St., three-st’y 
frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,00'; own- 
er, Geo. Kennert, 210 Green St.: architect, J. Mul- 
haul; builders, Randall & Miller. 

Herkimer St., 8 8, 200/e Kingston Ave., four-st’y 
brick building (Home for Children), tia roof; cost, 
$30,000; owner, the Brooklyn Nursery; architect. 
M. Thomas; builders, F. J. Kelly and Duryee & 
Losee. 

Broadiray, No, 891, « 8, 25 s ‘Suydam St., three- 
st’y brick store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $6,309; 
owner, Jacob Sauerbranns, Hamburg, Erie Co., 
New York; architect, I. Engelhardt; builders, G. 
Lebrian & Son and .J. Frisse. 

Union St., ns, 1604 e Smith St., 3 three-st’y brown- 
stone front dwells., tin roofs, iron cornices; cost, 
each, $8,000; owner, W. H. Algie, 8&1 ‘Tenth Ave., 
New York City; architect, J. Barrett; builder, 
P. Algie. 

Mecker Ave., No. 88, 8 8, 2107 8’ w North Henry 
St., three-st’v frame double tenement; cost, $3,600; 
owner, Jas. Canty, 40 Meeker Ave.; architects and 
builders, Saminis & Bedford; mason, L. Brezinski. 

De Kalb Ace., 8 8, 150’ w Marcy Ave., 4 one st’y 
brick double stores and tenements, gravel roofs; 
cost, total, 815,s00; owner, R. L Belknap, 203 Mon- 
tugue st.; architects and builders, H. D. and W. A. 
Southard. 

Gates Ave., D 8, 22! 3" w Reid Ave., 3 three-st’y 
brick stores and tenements, tin roofs; cost, total, 
$12,000; owner, Francis EK. Pouch, 305 Adams St.; 
architect, G. R. Dietrick; builder, C. Dietrick. 

Stanhope St., 8 8, 20. w Evergreen Ave., 3 two- 
st’y frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $1,600; own- 
er and builder, E. C. Bauer, 22 Stanhope St. 

Lincoln PL, 8 8, 200’ w Seventh Ave., 5 four-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; owner and 

Stuyvesant Ave., e 8, &/ n Pulaski St., two-st’ 
frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,200; owner and build- 
er, John H, Miller, cor. Stuyvesant Ave. and Pulaski 
St.; architect, Jolin Herr, 





builder, Thos, Fagan, on premises; architect, R. 
Dixon. 

Lorimer St.,s © cor. Richardson St., 3 threc-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, total, $11,000; own- 
er, Martin Reynolds, 172 Jackson St.; architect and 
builder, A. Herbert; carpenter, J. Wilson. 

Butler St., Nos. 102 and 104, 8 8, 166 w Hoyt St., 
2three-st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 
about $5,0.0; owner, Jno. F. Peppord, Hoyt St., cor. 
Dean St.; architect, F. EK. Lock wood. 

Jefferson St., 1 8, 106’ 5/7 w Evergreen Ave., 3 two- 
st’'y frame tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $2,500; 
owner, C. Threshmann, 127 Jeiferson St.; architect, 
T. Engelhardt. 

Hicks St., we, 25) s Pineapple St., 5 three-st’y 
brownstone and brick front dwells., tin roofs and 
mansards; cost, each, 89,00; owner, Thos. P. Hurl- 
but, 104 Hicks St.; architect, G. L. ‘Morse; builders, 
P. Carlin & Sons. 

Berkeley Pl,, Nos. 42 and 44, 88, 342! w Sixth Ave., 
2 three-st’y brownstone front dwella., tin roofs; 
cost, each, $5.000; owner, Catharine J. Tewell, 449 
Ninth St.; architect, A. Hill; builder, E. Hughes. 

Evergreen Ave., W 8, 50/8 Stockholm St., 3two-st'y 
frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $2,040; owner 
S.S. Morehouse, 516 Lexington Ave.; architect and 
builder, D. B. Morehouse. 

Van Buren St., ns, 100! e Stuyvesant Ave., 7 (wo- 
st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cust, each, $2,750; own- 
er and architect, Wm. Godfrey, 139 Stuyvesant Aye.; 
builder, J. D. Remsen. 

Reid Ave., 8 w cor. Van Buren St., three-st’y 
brownstone front store and tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, each, $6,000; owner, Edward Webb, Unite 
ce Hotel, New York City; architect, Wm. God- 

rey. 

Sizteenth St., n 8, 198 5 w Third Ave., 2 three- 
st'y brick flats, gravel roofs: cost, each, $3,(0; Jas, 
S. Bailey, Harrison St., cor. Strong P1.; architects 
and builders, Leclair & Greer; mason, H. O’Brien. 

Lafayette Are., ne cor. Ryerson St., four-st’y 
brick double flat, gravel roof: cost, €35.000; owner 
and buiider, D. H. Fowler, 14 Verona P1.; architect, 
aA. Hill; mason, W. Kane. 

Butler St.,8 8, 150! w Classon Ave., four-st’y brick 
double tenement, tin roof; cost, $8,000; owner, P. J. 
Gilson, 656 Douglass St.; architect, T. F. Houghton; 
builders, P. McGuinn and ID. Kyan. 

Boerum St., 8 e cor. Humboldt St., 3 threc-st’y 
frame store and tenements, tin roofs; cost, $5,000; 
owner, —— Zengle, Boerum St., near Humboldt St.; 
architect, J. Platt; builder, J. Kauth. 

Tompkins Ave., No. 38, w 8, 26/8 illery St., three- 
st’y frame doubie tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,500; 
owner, ek Rockelhauser, 30 ‘Tompkins Ave.; 
architect, T. Engelhardt; builder, H. Loefiler. 

Hart St.,n 8, 90/e Sumner Ave.; also, Lewis Are., 
wos, 40’ 8 Hart St., 6 two-st’y brick, stone front 
dwells.; cost, each, $4,500; owner, Thos. J. Moore, 
72 Sumner Ave.; architect and builder, Jno. Erick- 
son. 

Evergreen Ave.,8 wcor. Woodbine St., three-st’y 
brick store and flat, tin roof; cost, $8,000; owner, 
Louis Bradt, 512 Fulton St.; architect, J. D. Key- 
nolds; builders, J. J. Cody and F. Marryatt. 

Withers St.,.n weor. Ewen St., 2 three-st’y frame 
double tenements, tin roofs; cost, $4,500 and $4,200; 
owner, Henry Warnke, 12 Judge St.; architect, G, 
a eunrand: builders, C. Buchheit and Thoma & 


ade. 

North Tenth St., n 8, 225/ w Third St., four-st’y 
brick shop, gravel roof; cost, $13,000; owners, Poul- 
son & FEgar. North Eleventh St.; architect, F. 
Winslow; builders, W. & ‘T. Lamb, Jr. 

Marcy Ave., e 8, 207 8 Putnam Ave., 4 two-st'y 
brownstone front dwells., tin reofs; cost, each, 
$5,000; owners and builders, Lainbert & Mason, 148 
Putnam Ave.; architect, A. Hill. 

Marcy Ave., 6 @ cor. Putnam Ave., three-at’y 
brownstone front dwell., tin roof; cost, $7,000; own- 
ers, etc., same as last. 

Withers St., 6 8, 1354 e Humboldt St., 2 two-rt’y 
frame tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $2,100; own- 
er, architect and builder, August Trinkmanon, 198 
Withers St.; carpenter, H. C. Bauer. 

Madison St, 8 8, 80° @ Tompkins Ave., two-st’y 
brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,500; owner, Paul C. 
Grening, 420 Gates Ave. 

Halsey St., ne cor. Reid Ave., three-st’y brick 
store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $s,00U; owner, 
Paul C. Grening, 420 Gates Ave. 

ALTERATIONS, — /utnam Ace., No, 194, three-st'y and 
basement extension; cost, $3,500; owner, dus. A. 
Blake, on premises, architect and builder, W. H. 
Burhans. 

North Second St., $8, 192! w Fifth St., raised four 
stories; cost, $6,000; owner, F. Haberman, on prem- 
ri aa Thom & Wilson; builder, J. Me- 

uaid. 

Montague St, 8 w cor. Columbia Heights, one-st’y 
brick extension, tin roof; cost, 87,000; owner, Geo. I. 
Seney, 123 Kemsen St.; architect, J.. Mumford; 
builders, C. Cameron and W. (©. Booth, 

Ryerson St., © a, 677 n Lafayette Ave., church 
raised and altered to flat, new front, ete.; cust, 
$19,500; owner and builder, D. H. Fowler, 14 Verona 
Pl.; architect, A. Hill; mason, W. Kane, 


Chicago. 


OFFICE-BUILDING, — Burnham & Root, architects, 
have completed plans for an oftice-building to be 
erected for Charles Counselman, ten-st'y, 6U! x 60/, 
Anderson pressed brick, and cost, $100,004, 

HowsEs, — Burnham & Koot, architects, have plans 
ready for 2 houses for Messrs. Mathews & Cornwell, 
to be of brick and brownstone, two-st’y, 50% x AU, 

Plans by saine architects are ready for house on 
Washington Boulevard, for Mr. Christy. 

Same architects have completed plans for house to 
be built at Hyde Park, for Miss Barnett. 

BUILDING PERMITS. —Jno. Watkins, three-st’y flats, 
1k] South Morgan St.; cost, $6,000; architect, Mr. 
Ruehl, builder, Jno, Gallagher. 

Fred. Grothe, two-st’'y and basement dwell., 587 
West Twelfth St.; cost, $4,000; architect, P. W. 
Ruehl; builder, Chas. ‘threle. 

Anton Melka, three-st'y dwell., 78 Ewing St.; 
architect, B. Ruebl; builder, Juo. Kralore; cost, 
$6,000. 
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Thos. Connelly, two-st’y dwell., 276 Loomis St.; 
cost, $4,000. 

Albert Crane, 5 one-st’y cottages, 2935-2943 South 
Halsted St.; cost, $5,000. 

Milo George, three-st’y flats, 248 East Indiana 8t.; 
cost, $6,510; builder, C. Buaby. 

C. Busby, two-st’y flats, 215-221 South Peoria St.; 
cost, $16,000; architect, C. M. Palmer; builder, 
C. Busby. 

Ed. Kauer, three-st’y dwell., 195 East Superior 
St.; cost, $3,500. 

(;. Snydacker, 3 three-st’y dwells., Grand Boule- 
vard, cor, Thirty-fifth St.; cost, $15,000; architect, F. 
Bowman; builder, J. Rutgford. 

A. Jendrzejek, two-st’y and basement brick store 
and dwell., 657 Holt Ave.; cost, $6,000; architect, H. 
Meisner; builder, P. Wauzek. 

P. W. Ruehl, two-st’y flats, 663 South Ashland 
Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

_M. W. Folz, two-st’y store and dwell., 596 Butler 
St.: cost, $3,200. 

Geo. Murton, two-st’y store and dwell., 1128 Har- 
rison St.; cost, $4,500. 

I’. W. Buehler, two-st’y and basement flats, 123 
Twenty-first St.; cost, $2,500. 

M. J. Illingworth, three-st’y flats, 352 and 344 Ran- 
dolph St.; cust, $10,000; architect, Geo. Zucker; 
builder, Jno. Hall. 

A. Kednarick, two-st’y and basement dwell., 15 
Emma St.; co-t, 83,400; builder, Peter Kaltenex. 

A. Szerkoskie, two-st’y and basement dwell, 93 
Cleaver St.; builder, Peter Kaltenex; cost, $3,700. 

Mra. Isabella McCleive, three-st’'y and basement 
store and dwell, 627 West Van Buren St.; cost, 
$65,000; architect, John Clifford; builder, Fred. 
Housen. 

R. Schmeling, two-st’y store and dwell., Mil- 
waukee Ave.; cust, $3,000; builder, Fred. Housen. 

Tho. Patterson, three-st'y and basement dwell.; 
cost, $5,000; architect and builder, J. H. Mathson. 

C. Brinkman, two-st’y and basement dwell., 524 
Union St.; cost, $41,000; architect, P. Kuehl; build- 
ers, Grosser & Hoppe. 

C. A. Daniels, two-st’y dwell., 143 Sangamon St.; 
cost, $5,007; architect, W. Strippleman; builders, 
Grosser & Hoppe. 

Mrs. T. Topping, two-st'y and basement store and 
dwell., 1931 West Madison St.; cost, $4,000; archi- 
tect, A. Bates. 

Ewing Estate, three-st’'y warehouse-building, 55 
and 57 Clinton St.; cost, $19,000; architect, J. M. 
Van Oadel; builder, Thos. Nicholson. 

Samuel Coben, three-st’y store and flats, 3653 Hal- 
sted St.; cost, 86,00; builders, Wm. Goldin & Son. 

Knapick & Gilmeister, four-st'y factory; cost, 
$5,000, 

Mrs. E. Fernow, two-st’y dwoll., 646 Lasalle Ave.; 
cost, 86,000; architects, Trammonn & Jepson; build- 
er, D. Kobell. 

Vin. Woodrow, three-st’y flats, 111 South Morgan 
St.; cost, $6,000; architect, F. W. Cassell; builder, 
C. Champson. 

A. Monke, two-st’y store and dwell., 430 North 
Lincoln St.; cost, $3,500. 

S. E. Gross, 11 cottages, Western Ave.; cost, 
$11,000, 

S. E. Groas, 10 cottages, Thomas St.; cost, $10,000. 

S. E. Gross, 10 cottages, Shreve St.; cost, $10,000. 

Win. E. Rollo, 6 three-st’y dwells., 110-118 Monroe 
St.; cost, $14,000; architect, W. L. Carroll; builder, 
RB. G. Robinson. 

Chas. Mouasar, three-st’y and basement store and 
flats, 153 North Ave.; cost, $*,UU0; architect and 
builder, Geo. Legmeyer. 

Theo. Klein, two-st'y and basement store and 
flata; cost, $5,000. 

I. Harlan, 4 three-st’y and basement dwells., 529- 
535 Belden St.; cost, $16,000, architect, Geo. Spohr. 

Marshall Field, 10 two-st’y dwells., Leavitt St.; 
cost, $14,000, 

Jno. Dahmke, three-st’y and basement store and 
flits, 984-986 Lake St.; cost, $20,000; architects, 
Furst & Rudolph. 

r W. S. Brophy, two-st’y dwell., Monroe St.; cost, 

6,900, . 

A. Booth, two-st’y barn; cost, $6,000; architect, 
Wadskier. 

M. A. Eager, two-st’y dwell., Vernon Ave.; cost, 
&5,600; architect, A. Smith; builders, W. A. & A. E. 
Wells. 

J, P. Hampson, three-st’y dwell., 326 East Indiana 
St.; cust, $6,000; architect, M. Hanson; builder, 
C, Luhring. 

Chas. Sukup, four-st’y and basement stores and 
thats, 143 and 145 Front St.; cost, $10,000; architect, 
J. Zucker; builder, W. Mayne. 

Cc. M. Hollman, three-st’y stores and flats; cost, 
$5,000, 


Cincinpatl. 


Buitpinc PERMITS. — Henry A. Stone, two-st’y brick |- 


building, 147 Richmond St.; cost, $4,000. 

M. ‘Taitman, two-rand-one-balf-st’y brick building, 
392 John St.; cost, $5,000. 

Ilenry Baasch, two-st’y brick building, Corry St.; 
cust, 33,000, 

Mrs: Mary Reiger, two-st’y brick building, Third 
St.; cost, $2,590. 

Jos, Schroeder, three-st’y brick building, 357 Long- 
Worth St.; cost, $4,500. 

Jos. S. Burnett, four-st’y brick building, e s Cen- 
tral Ave., between Kighth and Ninth Sts.; cost, 
86,500, 

‘l. MeDonough, two-st’y frame building, Warsaw 
Pike; eoat, 84,50". 

Win. E. Dibble, six-st’y brick warehouse, Nos. 5 
and 7 West Fourth St.; cost, $9,000. 

Robert Mitehell, repair six-st’y brick building, 
Baker St., between Vine and Race Sts.; cost, $3,000. 

‘The Moerlein Brewing Company, three-st'y brick 
stables, mn oe cor. Henry aud Dunlap Sts.; cost, 
Sw0,000. 

Adam Deters, two-and-one-half-st’y brick bulld- 
ing, 15< Oliver St.; cost, 34.000, 

Win. Ludlow, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, 6 cor. 
Wenton and Wayne Sts.; cost, $7,500. 

W. M. Wicker, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, 475 
Seventh St.; cost, $6,000. 


The American Architect and Building News. 


Andy McCormack, thresst’y brick buildiug, 15s 
Main St.; cost, $3,000. 


New York. 


Hore, CoMPANY.— Articles of incorporation of the 


Delmonico Company, having for its object the build- 
ing and leasing of hotels in the United States, with 
a capital of $260,000, have been filed. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Fisty-secon / St., No. 560, w, 


five-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $15,000; own- 
er, John Klinker, s e cor. Eleventh Ave. and Fifty- 
second Sts.; architect, C. F. Ridder, Jr. 

Fifty-second St., No, 562, w, five-st'y brick tene- 
ment and store, tin roof; cost, $11,000; owner, archi- 
tect, etc., same as last. 

Twenty-first St., No. 309, w, five-st’'y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, architect and 
builder, Wm. S. Wright, 36’ w Twenty-seventh St. 

Washington Ave., 1 ¢ vor, One Hundred and Sev- 
enty-fifth St., three-st’y frame dwell., tin roof; cost, 
$4,000; ownér, Sarah A. Carman, 613 Kast One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-tifth St.; architect, Samuel B. 
Reed; mason, John Condon. 

Brook Ave.,es, 50's One Hundred and Forty-sec- 
ond St., four-st’y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$5,000; owner, James Martin, One Hundred and 
Forty-second St., 8 8, near Brook Ave. 

Sirty-first St., 1 8, 200° e Tenth Ave., five-st’y 
brick flat, tin roof; cost, $25,000; owner, Lula P. Me- 
Garry, 583 Monroe St., Brooklyn; architect, KR. 
Rosenstock. 

West Thirty-eighth St., No. 409, five-st’y brick 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $16,500; owner, Edward 
Gallan, executor, 305 West Forty-first St.; architect, 
M. L. Ungush; builder, E. L. Gallan. 

Third Ave., w 8, 61/8 One Hundred and Sixty- 
eighth St., 3 five-st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, $11,009; owner, Jacob Stahl, Franklin Ave., 
near One Hundred and Sixty-ninth St.; architect, 
Julius Kastner. 

Third Ave., w 8 One Hundred and Fifty-first St., 
s One Hundred and Sixty-eighth St., five-st’y brick 
factory, tin roof; cost, $10,0U0; owner and architect, 
same as last, 

Suffolk Sl, No, 33, three-st’y brick store, tin roof; 


cost, $7,000; owner, James Barclay, 64 West Thirty- 


eighth St.; architect, Julius Boekell. 

Sicty-sirst St., n 8, 200’ w Tenth Ave. (8 houses), 
Sixty-ninth St.,8 8, 100’ w Eleventh Ave. (4 houses) 
12 five-st'y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, $15,000, 
owner and builder, Ed. A. Davis, s w cor. Eleventh 
Ave. and Sixty-ninth St.; architect, Jas. Barrett. 

First Ave., e 8 Twenty-fifth, 8 One Hundred and 


Fifth St., 4 five-st’'y brownstone tenoments and 


stores, tin roofs; cost, $16,000; owner, Alice Trans- 
mann, 212 East One Hundred and Fifth St.; archi- 
tects, Babcock & McAvoy. 

East Sirteenth St., Nos. 625 and 527, 2 five-et’y 
brick tenements, tin rovfs; cost, $9,000; owner, 
Michael Larkin, 350 East Fifteenth St.; architect, 
Fed. Jewth. 

West Forty-seventh St., No. 416, \five-st’y brick ten- 
ement, tin roof; cost, $16,000; owner, Nicholas F. 
Seebeck, 97 Wall St.; architect, Wm. Grant. 

Seventy-eighth St., 88,94’ w Ave. A, four-st'y brick 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $15,500; owner, John War- 
neke,s wcor. Ave. A and Sixty-eighth St.; archi- 
tect, John Brandt. 


Philadelphia. 


Cnorcnu. — Locust St., above Fifteenth St., alteration 


and addition to Calvary Church; Wilson Bros. & Co., 
architects. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Fortieth St., n w cor. Egles- 


fleld St., two-st’y stable, 3u’ x 75/; Jas. J. Ryan, 
owner. 

Paul St., No. 4715, three-st’y dwell., 23’ x 55/; S. 
W, Evans, Jr. 

Moyamensing Are., 2 three-st'y dwells., 16/ x 55/. 

Arch St., No. ¥23, second-st’y addition to brick 
building, 19’ x 65’; Gilbert & Bacon, owners, 

Sinedieu St., sof Venango St., two st’y dwell., 14/ 
x 497; Lucas Hocker, owner. 

Simmons St.,8 of Poplar St., 10 two-st’y dwells., 
13’ x 34/; W. H. Bilyeu, owner. 

Pulaski Ave., n of Apley St., stable, 24’x 32’; H. F. 
Whartinan, contractor. 

Wayne St., n w cor. Schoolhouse Lane, three-st’y 
dwell., 40’ x52’; Win. Garvin, contractor. 

Broad St.,n of Lehigh Ave., one-st’y addition to 
brick building, 28’ x 93’; Beidler & Childs, owners. 

Mansion -Are., w of Ripka St., 2 three-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 33/; Bukanire, owner. 

Woodvale Are.,n of Ridge Ave., three-st’y dwell., 
16 x 30/; J. Lehman, contractor. 

Amber St., w of Cleartield St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 
13’ x 38’; W. Schoenlabor, contractor, 

Erson Ave., No. 412, three-st’'y dwell., 15’ x 30/; 
Jno. Kuntz, owner. 

North Fifth St., No. 932, three-st’y dwell., 19” x 62/; 
H. M. Martin, contractor. 

Germantown Ave., No. 4949, three-st’y warehouse, 
21! x 565/; L.S. Tull, owner. 

Humboldt St., No. 1026, two-st’y dwell., 16/ x 30’; 
Jno. Tragebar, owner. 

Thompson St.,e of Somerset St., two-st’y dwell., 
20’ x 46’; Jno. Mitchell, contractor. 

Locust St., No. 1530, three-st’y brick building, 20° 
x 76’; Kemp & Garrison, contractors. 

Reed St.,n w cor. Mole St., 4 two-st’y dwells., 15’ 
x 3’; 1). Garrison, owner. 

South Juniper St., two-st’y addition to stable, 18’ x 
40’: J. H. Erickson, contractor. 

Broad St.,s from Norris St., 16 three-st’y dwells., 
14, 17’ x 69; 1, 307 x 60; 1, 197 x 604; also on Norris St., 
w of Broad St., 5 two-st’y dwells., 16/ x 55’; Juo. M. 
Sharp, owner. 

Arch St., No. 732, three-st’y back building, 17° x 
90, and front alterations; Andrew White. 

Jackson St,., No. 2806, two-st’y store and dwell., 16’ 
x4i5/; W. Mulligan, owner. 

Twenty-third S$t., cor. Elisworth St., three-st’y 
store and dwell., lv’ x 54/; J. McGurk, owner. 

Salmon St., nw cor. Allegheny Ave., 2 three-st’y 
dwells., 20’ x 47’, 18’ x 47"; A. M. Linn, contractor. 

Ringold St., 8 of Montgomery Ave., 6 two-st’y 
dwells., 14’ x 38’; Charies W. Coulson, owner. 

Carlisle St., bet. Norris and Diamond Sts., 21 two- 
st’y dwells., 15’ x 50’. 
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Broad St.,0 of Berks St., 4 three-st’y dwells., 18’ 
x 94’; also on Fountain St., e of Sixteenth St., two 
st'y dwell., 13/ x 26/; M. Carey Lee. 

Chestnut St., n w cor. Albion St., two-at’y chureh 
and school-house, 72’ x 157’; Geo. MeNichols, con- 
tractor. 

Gray's Ferry Road, below Twenty-elghth St., ex- 
tension and renewal of works, 72’ x 90’; Henry 
Brown, owner. 

Thirty-third St., cor. Willow Grove Ave., three 
st’y hotel, 230’ x 250’: also Southampton Ave. w of 
Germantown Koad (Chestnut Hill), three-st’y dwell., 
30’ x 30’; W.C. Mackie, coutractor. 

Fritsch St.,s of K St., two-st’y dwell., 14 x 30; 
also on K St., w of Kensington Ave., two-st'y dwell, 
14’ x 30’; D. é. Schuler, contractor. 

Spruce St. e of Twenty-second St., four-st’y 
dweill., 25/ x 75’; Chas. W. Budd, contractor. 

south St., No. 629, three-st’y store and dwell., 14’ 
x Ba’; L. Koder, contractor, 

South Fifteenth St., No. 134, four-st’y dwell., 16’ x 
Bs’; C. W. Glocker, owner. . 

Thompson St.,n of Hanover St., two-st'y dwell., 
48 x 60/’; also on Norris St., wof Belgrade St., 2 two- 
st'y dwells., 16’ x 40’ and 18’ x 50’; J. S. Balat & Son. 

Southerland Ave., 8 of Bainbridge St., two-et'y 
store-house, 31’ x 34’, H. C. Fox & Son, owners. 

Front St.,8 w cor. Market St., fivest’y store, 2’ x 
30’; Jacob itush, contractor. 

Fernon St., No. 1710, two-st’y dwell., 15’ x 28/; Wm. 
Galbraith, owner. 

Allegheny Ave., w of Jasper St;, three-st’y dwell., 
18’ x 30’; Kobt. Me Farland, owner. 

ALTERATIONS. — North Thirty-fifth St., No. 302, alter- 
ation and addition to residence of John A. Wilson, 
Esy.; Wilson Bros. & Co., architects. 

South Seventeenth St., No. 223, alteration and ad- 
dition to residence of H. K. Kelley; Wilson Bros. & 
Co., architects. 


St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Missouri Gymnastic Society, 
additional st’y to gymnasium; cost, $5,000; Furleng, 
architect; R. K. Chasman, contractor. 

Charles Cronenbold, brick glue factory; cost, $2,- 
500; Beatie, architect; Thos. Gugerty, contractor. 

W.A. Niebling, brick dwell.; cost, $4,000, J. A 
Niebling, architect and contractor. 

B. H. Schwietering, brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; Bis- 
ser Bros., contractors. 

Albert Voigt, brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; Beinke, 
architect; C. H. Poetner, contractor, 

Jacob Loesch, brick tenement; cost, $4,000; Philip 
Saurwine, contractor. 

W. M. Stinemeyer, double brick tenements; cost, 
$4,000; Beckimeyer, architect: Charles Wehking, 
SP atrick. Canhays? djacent te ts; cost, $4, 

atric ahey, 2 adjacen nements; - 
000; O. W. Bleck, architect; sub-let. 

Mrs. Mary E. Fanner, 3 adjacent brick dwells.; 
cost, $4,500; Rude & Luke, contractors. 

Two adjacent brick dwells. ; cost, $3,000; Wendelin 
Roth, contractor. 

lL. Hannekan, brick store below, rooms above; 
cost, $3,200; B. Koesters, contractor. 

Charles Bauer, brick dwell.; cost, $5,800; H. E. 
Peipers, urchitect; J. V. Majors, contractor. 

Mrs. Motz, 2 adjacent brick tenements; cost, $2,- 
600; Helin Bros., contractors. 

Joseph Grelle, brick tenement; cost, $3,500; Uhri, 
architect; Jno. W. Frye, contractor. 

Wm. Noewry, brick dwell.; cost, $3,200; Deht 
mans, architect; Jacob Robinson, contractor. 

J.D: Lucas, store and igh Boer ey 6 cost, $20,- 
000; McGrath, architect; B. Weber & Co., contrac 
tors. 

J. B. Ghio, alteration of dwell. into store; cost, 
$8,300; Grable, architect; S. C. McCormac, con- 
tractor. 

Otto Moser, 2 adjacent brick dwells.; cost, $7,3m™; 
Jungenteldt, architect; Chas. Wehking, contractor. 

UO. T. Madden, 2 adjacent brick dwells.; cost, $4,- 
600; McNarra, architect; Jos. Flanery, contractor. 

Wm. Kennedy, 3 adjacent brick dwells.; cost, $8,- 
000; J.D. Fitzgibson, urchitect and contractor. 

St. Louis type foundry, addition to the foundry; 
cost, $x,000; C. E. Ilsley, architect and contractor. 

Sharman, brick dwell.; cost, $5,000; W. E. Bent, 
architect; J. C. Bonsack, contractor, 


General Notes. 


BATAVIA, O. — Clermont County, O., is to have a brick 
poor-house, 101/ x 103’; built from plans prepared by 
S. W. Rogers, architect. 1t will accommodate 200 
persons, and will cost about $30,000. The corner- 
stone was laid July 26. 

BRYN Mawk, Pa. — Gardener’s cottage, for Geo 
bea Esq.; Addison Hutton, architect, Philade!- 
phia. 

BURLINGTON, N. J. — Mr. G. A. Todd proposes alter- 
ation and addition to his residence, and the erection 
of a new stable; Wilson Bros. & Co., architects, 
Philadelphia. 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL. — Messrs. Burnham & Root archi- 
tects, of Chicago, have completed plans for house to 
be erected for Mr. A. C. Burnham, two-st’y, 607 x 9, 
high roof. 

CHICOPEE, MAs8. — The River Railroad Company will 
begin work at once on the brick depot at the Center. 

The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Company 
have awarded the contract for their new storehouse 
and blacksmith shop to D. B. Griggs & Son, and 
work will be begun at once. 

CRESTON, Lo, — Messrs. Burnham & Root, are archi- 
tects for the library-building, to be stone basement, 
and two-st’y, brick. 

EppinG, Mass. — The B. W. Hoyt Company proposes 
to bulld a new shoe factory, 40/ x 216. 

FINDLAY, O.— Ground has n broken for the foun- 
dation of the new college, and the work will now be 
pushed forward. ‘The main building will be brick 
with stone trimmings, 162’ front, four-st’y. Mr. M. 
Rumbaugh, a former Cincinnati architect, is in 
charge. 

HARTFORD, Conn.— The Connecticut Fire Insurance 
Company will erect at the cor. of Grove and Prose 


et Sts., a structure 58’ x 120, one-and-two-st’y - 


igh, and in the Byzantine style, 
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ADVERTISERS’ TRADE SUPPLEMENT. 
No. 15. SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1883. Youn x1¥. 
THE SAYERS AUTOMATIC VENTI-| entirely automatic, they do not require atten-|in all parts of the United States. For other 


LATORS. 

THE accompanying illustrations represent 
the Sayers Automatic Skylight Ventilator. 
Figure 1 represents the outer face, and Fig- 
ure 2 a section showing the louvres as closed in 


tion at any time, and being absolutely storm- 
proof, they afford perfect security from heavy 
winds and storms blowing into the building. 
The Sayers ventilators, being simple, reliable, 
perfect in operation, and universal in their 


important applications of the Sayers venti- 
lators, particularly the ventilation of store win- 
dows, which absolutely prevents freezing of 
the windows during the most intense frosty 
weather, see our illustrated catalogue, which 


high winds and storms. The louvres, as 
may be seen, are made in a rectangular 
form, which gives them a double bearing 
to the wind, and, being hung on axles, the 
louvres close and open automatically with 
the varying pressure of the wind, high 
winds entirely closing the louvres as 
shown in Figure 2 (see the advertisement 
of the manufacturers, given on another 
page, where the louvres are represented 
in the open position). In order to render 
this ventilator absolutely weather-proof in 
driving storms, each louvre is made with 
a lip at its upper angle, which, with the 
overlapping edges of the upper louvres when 
closed, form joints impervious to the heaviest 
storms. A, Figure 2, is the top stop which 
makes the space over the top louvre weather- 
proof; J is the bottom stop, made with a lip at 
its upper edge, which is overlapped by the 
edge of the lower louvre when the latter is 
closed in a storm; E E is a chamber at each 
end of the ventilator, which makes the joints 
at the ends of the louvres absolutely storm- 
proof; these ventilators are also provided with 
a condensation catch-basin, F, so that any drip- 
ping that may arise from this cause is carried to 
the exterior of the building, through the open- 
ings J, in the rain stop. These ventilators are 
made of heavy galvanized-iron and constructed 
in the most durable manner, and being made 
with a flange running around the face, are 
used in both metal and wooden skylights; they 
are also used in stone and brick walls. Where 
so used they are set in a wood frame built into 
the wall; they can also be secured by the 
flange in the board walls of stables and other | 
out-buildings. The many important advan- 
tages of the Sayers ventilators are so apparent 
that they scarcely require to be stated. That 
they fill a valuable office in the ventilation of 
buildings is acknowledged by every archi- 
tect who is familiar with them, and which 
is abundantly proved by the rapid manner 
in which they are being put into buildings. 
The most important advantage of the Sayers 
ventilators is that they secure the constant 
ventilation of buildings under all conditions of 
weather. The serious objections to the use of 
the swinging sash, with its costly adjusting 
apparatus, which requires to be closed during 
changeable and stormy weather, and, through 
neglect of janitors, is allowed to remain closed 
the greater part of time, are by use of the 
Sayers ventilators entirely obviated; being 








Fig. le 


application, may justly be regarded as the 
standard of excellence in ventilators, and in 
every essential point as superior to any ever 
before presented to the public. The Sayers 
ventilators are now in extensive use in store 
windows, skylights, private residences, stables, 





etc., and are now being put into seven of the 
public and high schools of Chicago, the St. 
Patrick Academy and the Lutheran Hospital 
of the same city. The various forms of these 
ventilators are supplied to the building trade 
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is mailed free on application. 


W. 8S. SAYERS & CO., 
113 East ADAMS 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOSTON’S AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


THE National Exhibition of American In- 
dustries and Resources, which will be held in 
Boston during the coming months of Septem- 
ber and October, under the auspices of the 
New England Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ 
Institute, will be one of the most interesting 
and instructive exhibitions ever held in New 
England. The several Southern States and 
the great railroad systems of the West have 
been invited to make such displays of their 
varied resources as will best illustrate the 
many advantages of those sections, and have 
an interest to the people of the East. From 
present indications, the prospect for a large 
and comprehensive display from these distant 
sections is very flattering. | 

Though the South is richly endowed by 
nature with all those essentials which give 
wealth and prosperity to a people, circum- 
stances have delayed the utilization of these 
advantages; but now the field is open to all, 
and all are invited to seek fortune within her 
borders. Within the past ten years the South 
has made much progress in the development of 
new industries, and the future possibilities of 
that section are beginning to attract no little 
attention throughout the world. With the 
view of bringing these advantages to the 
notice of home capitalists and manufacturers, 
and to acquaint the farmer and mechanic with 
the prospects of the South, the New England 
Institute has invited the several States to 
exhibit their resources at the National Exhibi- 
tion’ this fall. The South is fully appreciative 
of this opportunity for advertising herself to 
the world, and active measures are being taken 
by the progressive men of the several States 
to have such displays as will be most interest- 
ing to the people of New England. The re- 
sults of this exhibition will be very beneficial 
to the people of both sections, North and 
South. By making a display of these re- 
sources, the South will interest capitalists and 
manufacturers, whose co-operation will give 
immediate development to the various South- 
ern industries. 

Among . the. States (to (be(represented are 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 
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nessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, whose dis- 
plays of material of all kinds it is impossible 
here to enumerate. Each State will make a 
distinct exhibit, which will illustrate the re- 
sources of each. Iron, zinc, copper, silver and 
gold ores; coal and minerals; ornamental 
marbles, building-stones and granites; large 
collections of agricultural products, and speci- 
mens of valuable forestry, together with 
samples of manufactured products, will be 
comprised in the displays from the South. 
The resources of the West will be largely dis- 
played by the Union Pacific and Missouri 
Pacific railroads. From the republic of Mex- 
ico will also come a large exhibit, demon- 
strating the mineral and agricultural wealth of 
that country. General Greenwood, Mayor of 
the city of Mexico, who lately spent some 
days in Boston, is very enthusiastic over the 
subject, and promises to interest himself per- 
sonally in securing a Mexican display. 

While a large portion of the floor-space is to 
be occupied by exhibits from the South and 
West, New England manufacturers will also 
have a goodly representation. With the ex- 
hibits from the South there will come bun- 
dreds of visitors from these States — men who 
are engaged in various industrial pursuits, and 
who are in search of the latest improved 
machinery for the factory, workshop and 
farm, and while these Southern buyers are 
here, let the best of New England’s produc- 
tions be displayed. Machinery of all kinds is 
in great demand in the South to build, and to 
develop new industries, and the opportunity 
now offered should not be neglected by the 
enterprising manufacturers at home. The lib- 
eral policy of the New England Institute, in 
making no charge for space, and in furnishing 
season-tickets of admission to exhibitors and 
assistants without cost, somewhat lessens the 
expense of exhibiting. Exhibitors are still 
further favored by the various railroads and 
express companies, who have kindly agreed to 
half-rates on all goods shipped to the Exhibi- 
tion, and, if unsold, to return goods to the orig- 
inal shipper at same rate. This liberal arrange- 
ment will also accommodate exhibitors from 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

Parties desiring to take advantage of this 
valuable opportunity to advertise their goods, 
or to introduce new inventions and novelties, 
should make early application, as the first to 
apply are the first ones to secure space. 
More than five hundred applications are now 
on file at the office of the Institute. Further 


particulars can be had by addressing 
JOHN F. WOOD, 


Treasurer New England Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanice’ Institute, 


38 HAWLEY SrT., Boston, Mass. 


USE. 


THE enormous extent to which machinery 
is now used in nearly every kind of produc- 
tive enterprise carried on in this country has 
had the effect of engaging talent and skill in 
its improvement. There is no specialty in 
machinery that has increased in use so much 
of late years as elevators. Great progress 
has been made in their shape, gearing and 
adaptation, and as in other devices and busi- 
ness some few names have a decided reputa- 
tion for excellence. Among such elevators 
are the hydraulic elevators of Elias Brewer, 
whose facilities are of the best for producing 
any size elevator on the hydraulic system. As 
many of our readers are perhaps unaware of 
the advantages of the hydraulic plan over 
steam, we may enumerate a few. 


ELEVATORS — THEIR NEED AND 


Water elevators have features which are 
well worth while for any man who requires 
an elevator to consider. In the first place it 
is always ready at any time of day or night, 
and it is the cheapest machine in the market. 
You can have any degree of power that you 
desire without danger of explosion; you can 
also have any speed you want, and you can 
go slow or fast; you do away with a fireman 
and engineer; there is no coal to buy; no 
delay for repair of boiler and getting up 
steam; it is always 
ready, and it is so 
simple in operation 
that a little boy eight 
years old can run it 
with ease. One ad- 
vantage of an eleva- 
tor is that it makes 
the top floor of your 
building let more 
readily than the 
lower floor on ac- 
count of its being 
much lighter. Own- 
ers of buildings lose 
enough rent every 
year, by the top floor 
being idle, to pay for 
: one or two eleva- 

Fig. |. tors. 

The above cut represents a hand elevator, 
which is in very great demand in all the 
French flats, hotels, and other small buildings, 
four or five stories high, to carry up grocer- 
ies, and coal and wood, and in some places 
they are made large enough to carry up fur- 
niture. It has two brakes, one to brake while 
descending, and the other to hold the load in 
any position to keep it from descending, and 
yet has no interference with the ascension of 
the elevator, and both are operated by the 
same check-rope, which is a great feature that 
very few have yet attained. This new design 








Fig. 2. 
can be made much cheaper than any other ele- 
vator in the market. Another branch of the 
business which has grown exceedingly of late 
is the hydraulic dumb-waiter in private resi- 
dences, to carry food and dishes from the 
kitchen to the dining-room, which does away 
with that hard pulling on a rope when you 
have a large dinner, and all the noise that 
dumb-waiters usually make. This thing can 
be started by a little child four years old, 
either at top or bottom; it runs up itself and 
is perfectly noiseless. Mr. Brewer has pat- 
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terns to make them all sizes, and ata very 
moderate price; and also small elevators to 
carry up an invalid, at a very low price to 
suit all classes of people, so that every man 
that can build a house can afford one of these. 

Cut No. 2 represents a small hydraulie ma- 
chine, used for passenger purposes and freight. 
It has thirty per cent less friction than 
any other hydraulic elevator machine that 
is made, and uses thirty per cent less water 
than any other, on account of its having 
only one rope, which is of great strength. 
The car has safety devices which cannot 
be beaten; and the inventor is willing to 
stand on the car and cut the rope, to show 
that it is perfectly safe. The Boston city of- 
ficials have tested the Brewer safety devices, 
a record of which tests can be had at the 
City-Hall, Boston. 

The undersigned has United States and 
Canada patents on inventions of elevators; 
and also testimonials from all who have pur- 
chased and used his make. He is thoroughly 
practical, and has all the facilities necessary 
to ensure excellent workmanship and dispatch 
on all orders. His works are at Chelsea, 


Mass., or he can be addressed as 
ELIAS BREWER, 
267 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


IRON BUILDINGS. 


Messrs. A. Nortarop & Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, the well-known manufacturers of Iron 
Roofing, have recently been putting up iron 
ceilings for stores, shops, churches, schools, and 
public buildings. They are put in in a variety 
of patterns, and are fast taking the place of 
old plaster ceilings, as well as being exten- 
sively used in new iron buildings. 

In cleanliness, fire-proof qualities and 
strength, and ability to resist injury from jars, 
blows, water and strains that would injure or 
destroy a plaster or wood ceiling, the merits 
of iron need no commendation ; while its adap- 
tability to a variety of neat designs, including 
corners and centre-pieces, will be understood 
by seeing a few of the patterns made by this 
firm. 

The ceilings are easily put on, and in place 
of old ceilings it is not necessary to remove 
the old plaster or wood, thus avoiding the 
annoyance of dirt and dust from such work. 

The inventors make the following claims 
and assertions. 

Plaster ceiling, no matter how cheap, may 
prove to be the most expensive ceiling that can 
be used, especially in buildings where there 
is much heavy work on the floors over it, such 
as the rolling of barrels, tumbling of heavy 
boxes of goods, or the jarring of machinery ; 
but particularly in halls, churches and scbool- 
buildings, where the ceiling is next to the 
roof. Very few roofs, even if perfect when 
new, remain perfectly tight for a great length 
of time, and a small leakage soon loosens the 
plaster, or stains the frescoing sufficiently to 
destroy the beauty and value of the ceiling, 
even if no damage is done by falling plaster. 
The iron ceiling, painted up in fresco colors, 
costs no more than a plaster ceiling covered 
with fresco painting, and presents a far more 
attractive appearance, while it is not sub- 
ject to the failures of either plaster or wood 
ceilings. 

Wood ceilings, while not open to the same 
objections as plaster, are still very objection- 
able on account of their liability to shrink and 
to permit dirt to sift through, but more espe- 
cially on account of their inflammability, while 
their cost, if put up-in the same attractive 
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manner and shape in which the iron is put on, 
would exceed the cost of iron. Sheet-iron 
ceiling is therefore (all things-considered) the 
cheapest as well as the best for use in the 
class of buildings mentioned. 

These ceilings can be hung to the joists 
ordinarily used for plaster. 

They are now in use in the different States, 
and four car loads have lately been shipped for 


immediate use in Buffalo, New York. 
A. NORTHROP & CO., 
97 First AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NOTES 
Tue Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Stamford, Conn., have entered into ar- 
rangements under which they intend develop- 
ing the numerous inventions in scales, 
gauges and testing-machines of Mr. Albert H. 








Emery, the inventor and designer of the cele- 
brated Government testing-machine in the 
arsenal at Watertown, Mass. They are at 
present building three fifty-ton Emery testing- 
machines. 


THE National Exposition of Railway Ap- 
pliances, lately held at Chicago, awarded to 
Keuffel & Esser, of 127 Fulton and 42 Ann 
Sts., New York, four gold and bronze medals. 

The only gold medal awarded for survey- 
ing, engineering and drawing materials. 

The only medal awarded for drawing-tables. 

The only medal awarded for engineers’ lev- 
elling-rods. 

The only medal awarded for engineers’ rail- 


way curves. 


Tue following appears in the London Times 


of 2d ult. (page 5): The prize jury of the. 
Hygienic Exhibition at Berlin, (Germany) 
has awarded a gold medal to the Neuchatel 
Asphalte Company, for exhibits of their man- 
ufactures. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





General Notes. 


— College-buildings, brick and stone; 
cost, about $60,000; E. O. Fallis, architect, Toledo, 
0. 


-TAUNTON, Mass.— The building of a new school- 
house on Barnum St., the cost not to exceed $10,- 
000, bas been authorized by the city government. 

TOLEDO, O.— St. Clair 8t., near Madison St., five-st’y 
and basement perdi arpa brick and stone, 61/ x 
114’; owners, Messrs. Cummings & Carrington; archi. 
tect, N. B. Bacon; builder, E. Malone; cost, about 


$60,090. 

Collingwood Ave., frame dwell. for Mr. Cone; 
cost, about $4,000; Gibbs & Stine, architects. 

Plans are being prepared by Gibbs & Stine, for 
additional city schiool buildings to the amount of 
about $15,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, O. — 








DYCKERHOFPF’S 





PORTLAND CEMENT 


OF UNRIVALLED STRENGTH, FINENESS AND RELIABILITY, 
IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


FOUNDATIONS, CELLARS, SIDEWALKS, FLOORS, ARTIFICIAL STONE, 


Pamphiet containing Birsscene. and Testimonials sent free. 


DYCKERHOFF & SOEHNE, PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, AMOENEBURC, GERMANY. 


E. THIELE, 


SOLE ACENT FOR 


78 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 


THE UNITED STATES. 





OOLBEARE’S 


Water-Tight Wood Floors, 


Architects and Builders will find in Dolbeare’s 
Water-Tight Wood Floors an improvement long sought 
for, combining lightness, durability, and absolute 
water- tight qualities. For horse-car, livery, and 
private stables, it is rapidly taking the place of 
caulking or concreting. For slaughter-houses, cur- 
rier’s shops, factory floors, bridges, etc., it is highly 
recommended. In first-class stores, hotels, and public 
buildings, by the use of this floor it is absolutely im- 
pr nee for goods er ceilings to be damaged by water 

aking through the floor in case of fire, bursting of 
water-pipes, etc. 






































Patented June, 1882. 
In the above cut an end or sectional view is shown 
B representing a 7-8 matched boarding on Floor 


Timber, A, C showing a 3-inch planking with 3-8 Rab- 
betting or Groving (this can be laid in thickness from 
1 inch, upwards), and D showing the Filling in the 
seams, applied hot, which, when set, is thoroughly 
adhesive to the w ood and sufficie ntly elastic to allow 
for any ordinary shrinking, swelling or settling. 

Orders respectfully solicited, and personally at- 
tended to, by addressing 


W. L. DOLBEARE, 
Atlantic Avenue, Fort Hill Wharf, 


MIDDLESEX HORSE RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Boston, June 14, 1882. 


Boston. 


W. L. DOLBEARE, Esq. 

Dear Sir: —It affords us pleasure to recommend 

our process for ‘‘ Making Floors Absolutely Water- 

ight.”” In our new Bunker-Hill Stable, where we 
ne stalle on three floors (one directly over the 
other), it has given the most perfect satisfaction, and 
makes no extra strain upon the walls of the building, 
as would be the case if the old method of “C ‘aulk- 
ing” was resorted to. In very many respects | 
regard your floor as very much superior toany caulked 


floor. Very truly, CHARLES E. POWERS, Pres 
SAMUEL D. KELLEY, ARCHITECT. 
Boston, June 21, 1882, 


W. L. DOLBEARE, Esq. 

Dear Sir:—I have used Dolbeare’s Improved 
Water-Tight Wood Floors for stable purposes to the 
extent of about fourteen thousand (14,C00) square 
feet, and they have given complete satisfaction. | 
consider it superior to a ee or other Improved 
Water-Tight Floors. Yours 

SAMUEL D KELLEY. 














DON’T DRINK DIRTY WATER. 
Also Indispensable to Travy- 
ellers. It is a genuine Filter, 
and will last for years. Price 
ee) cents. Mailed free. Price- 
m list to agents on application. 
STODDARD LOCK CO., 
104 Reade St., New York. 





Something New for the Stable. 


Read's Ratent Harness Bracket. Miollet- ‘le-Duc's Works. 
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An Article long wanted but never before made. 


Holding the whole harness, taking no more room 
than the ordinary hook or peg, and can be used for 
both single and double harness. The harness can be 
placed upon or removed as easily as on the common 
hook, and give the harness-case a neat and finished 
appearance, as it carries the harness up uniformly in 
width with the saddle, beside keeping the bridle and 
breastplate in their proper shi ape. ‘They are neatly ja- 
panned, with gilt facings. Price $24 per dozen, ‘Are 
now in use in over 100 tirst- class private stables in and 
about Boston, and are indorsed and approved by the 
following named gentlemen, all of whom have them 
in use: 

Boston; R. H. White, J. M. Sears, J. T. Morse, Jr., 
Thos. Motley. CAMBRIDGE: F. A. Kennedy. PoRTS- 
MOUTH, N. H.: Hon. Frank Jones. MIL TON: H. P. 
Kidder, Col. H. S. Russell, J. M. Forbes. DeDHAM: A. 
W. Nickerson. NEwTon: J.C. Potter. SALEM; Dr. W. 
Saunders. WALTHAM: J.H. Ellison. READVILLE: C. 
G. White. BEVERLY: Dr. Chas. Haddock. Swamp- 
scoTT: C, P. Curtis. 

Each bracket lettered “J. J. Read, 
Mass.”’ For sale by dealers everywhere. 

The public are cautioned against all similar brack- 
ets, not marked with my stamp. as such brackets aie 
infringements of patents held by me. 


JAMES J. READ, 13 Tremont Row, 


Boston, 


Room 10. 








Millet: Peasant 


Fean-Francots 


and Painter. 


Translated by HELENA DE Kay, from the French of 
ALFRED SENSIER. With a portrait of Millet, and 
numerous illustrations from his works. Square oo- 
tavo. Price, $3. 


The works of the learned and distinguished French 
architect, Eugene Viollet-le-Duc, are certainly among 
the most entertaining and instructive books on archi- 
tecture that have been given to the public.’”’— Boston 
Advertiser. 

‘*The knowledge of the specialist, the culture of the 
scholar, and the skill of a /ittérateur, have seldom 
been more happily combined than in the architectural 
treatises and discourses of M. Viollet-le-Duc,”’—Apple- 
ton’s Journal. 


Discourses on Architecture. 


Translated by HENRY VAN BrRuNT. With 18 large 


Plates and 110 Woodcuts, lvol. 8vo, $5.00. 

The Story of a a House. 

Illustrated. With 62 Plates and Cuts. Ilvol. i12mo. 
$2.00. 

The Habitations of Man in all 
Ages. 

With 103 Illustrations. lvol. 12mo. $2.00, 

Annals of a Fortress. 

With 85 Dlustrations. lvol. 12mo. $2.00. 


Just published June 11, Volume II, of 
Discourses on Arch itect ure, 


Translated from the French of E, E, VIOLLET-LE-Dvc, 
by BENJAMIN BUCKNALL, Arehivest. Illustrated by 
19 steel engravings and 93 woodcuts. 1 vol. 80. 
$5.00. 





Nantucket Scraps ; 


or, The Experiences of an Off-Islander, in Season 
and out of Season, among a Passing People. By 
Mrs. JANE G. Astin, 1.-yol_lbmo, $1.50. 
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OUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


i CHINA, GLASS 


AND ALL 
House-furnishin Goods. 
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Complete Outfits for House- ings Brass 
Iron and Tin Kitchen-Utensils, Wooden-ware, Refrigera- 
tors, Cutlery, etc., 


At Lowest Current Market Prices. 
Send for catalogue and price-list. 


Hadley’s, Cooper Institute, N. Y. 
ear, AiG OC ieee Eee 
LATE MANTELS. 


" Established 185. 


Empire Slate Mantel Works, 
1715 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


SLATE MANTELS, 


All the latest A posing Slate-work of every description. 
or catalogue and estimates. 
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a concluding portion of the investigation into the conduct 
of the Supervising Architect’s office has brought out some 

testimony which shows how easy it is, in technical matters, 
to give an unfavorable construction to circumstances which 
might bear a very different oue. ‘The evidence taken was in 
relation to the heating apparatus for.the Chicago Custom-House, 
and the first witness examined was a disappointed bidder for 
the work, whose testimony, “stripped of its technical charac- 
ter,” is reported by the New York Evening Post to have 
shown in substance that “the apparatus differed in almost 
every particular from the requirements of the specifications ;” 
that “the iron was not of the required thickness or quality,” 
‘the bolts were smaller and inferior,” and the apparatus “ was 
not adequate to warm the building.” It turns out, from the 
testimony of the engineer in charge of the apparatus, that this 
last fault is due much less to the apparatus than tu the build- 
ing, which is so badly constructed that the cold wind blows in 
through the ill-fitting frames and sashes; but even this, in the 
Evening Post's opinion, “ shows that the building is a bad job.” 


I’ would be more fair for the Evening Post, if the building of 
the Chicago Custom-House is ‘a bad job,” to lay the blame 

upon the earlier Supervising Architects, under whose care it 
was constructed, instead of connecting it with the subject of 
the present investigation. In regard to the heating apparatus, 
we have in another paper a report of the testimony, not 
‘stripped of technicalities,” which to the expert conveys a 
very «ifferent idea of the work from that gathered by the ed- 
itor of the Hvening Post. From this it seems that the first fault 
found by the rival heating contractor was that the boilers had 
ninety-two tubes, instead of ninety-seven, as specified, which, 
as he said, reduced their heating capacity, as well as their cost. 
As the arrangement of tubes is a very nice matter in a large 
boiler, and too many of them may seriously injure its efficiency, 
we venture to say that a variation of five per cent in an arbi- 
trary number of tubes is properly within the discretion of a 
heating engineer, and could not be considered in any sense a 
violation of his contract unless the variation should be proved, by 
much better evidence than this, to be an injury. Another crit- 
icism made by the witness was that the pipes were “of thinner 
metal than the specifications called for,” and it was only on 
cross-examination that he admitted that the thin pipes cost more 
than the thick ones, so that the contractors did more than was 
required of them in this respect, apparently for the sake of 
quickness in heating, since all experts know that radiation takes 
place more rapidly and effectively through a thin pipe. The 
third accusation was even more trivial than the others. The 
specifications called for hexagonal nuts to the bolts which se- 
cured the flanges of the cast-iron pipes, and inspection showed 
that square nuts were used instead, making a saving, as the 
witness estimated, of ten per cent of their value. We imagine 
that there are few persons who have ever used a monkey- 
wrench on a small hexagonal nut who would not gladly ex- 


change that form for the square, at the same price, and it is 
strange to find an accusation of conspiracy based on the substi- 
tion, for an inconvenient and unsuitable form of nut, which © 
was probably specified by an accidental slip, of the usual and 
best kind. In addition to these faults, the same witness found 
that certain pipes were shorter than the specifications required, 
and that the tanks in the attic were of a different shape, and 
of poorer material, than that called fur by the contract. Con- 
cerning these matters we may suspend judgment, since we can- 
not tell whether extra radiating surface in one place may not 
have advantageously replaced that omitted in another, or 
whether the tanks may not have made up in capacity what they 
lost by the substitution of tank-iron for boiler iron, and of a 
square for an angular shape ; but it will do no harm to remem- 
ber that all the changes were authorized by the superintendent 
in charge of the building, and that some, at least, of them were 
necessitated by modification in the arrangement of the rooms 
after the contract was made. | 


HE telegraph announces the death of a man whom the daily 
papers call, perhaps with justice, the most distinguished ar- 
.  chitect in Europe, the Baron Foerstel of Vienna, whose 
works, including the beautiful votive church of Maximilian, 
the Museum and the University, gained for him the applause 
of the artistic world, together with honors such as rarely fall 
to the lot of architects. He was an honorary member of all the 
great professional societies, including our own Institute, and 
enjoyed, if we are not mistaken, the still higher distinction of 
membership in the Institute of France. His energetic and use- 
ful life was a comparatively short one, as he was but fifty-five 
years of age at the time of his death, but he will long be re- 
membered as one of the most conspicuous figures in the artistic 
world during the present century. 


GOOD deal of writing is to be seen in the daily papers just 
A now about the dangers of elevators, and of a kind calcu- 

lated not only to cause unnecessary alarm, but, by its ob- 
vious exaggeration to draw the attention of the reasoning part 
of the public away from the risks which actually exist. It is 
true that several elevators have recently fallen, and a reporter 
in New York seems to have hit upon the idea of going about 
among the elevator manufacturers to learn from each the defects 
of the machines made by his rivals. It might be expected that 
@ picture made up by such means would be dark, and in the 
gloomy descriptions given by the manufacturers of each other’s 
devices ull gradations of demerit seem to have disappeared. The 
truth is that, as with other things, elevator safety-catches vary 
in certainty of action, as well asin thoroughness of construction, 
and while some kinds are much better than others, the best 
may fail under unfavorable circumstances. Persons unfamiliar 
with such apparatus would be surprised to learn how frequently 
the safety-catches are called into action, to respond, in most 
cases, with perfect precision; and failure, when it occurs, is 
quite as likely to often follow from some settlement or derange- 
ment of the posts, or from some other accident beyond the man- 
ufacturer’s control, as through any defect in the apparatus it- 
self. The Springfield Republican, in an editorial on the subject, 
speaks of a trial of an elevator air-cushion in Boston, where 
the force of the compressed air blew out the side of the tank 
at the foot of the shaft, as a ‘disgrace to engineers, who ought - 
to be able to calculate and provide for the force of falling 
bodies.” The fact is, however, that the Boston trial was made 
upon an elevator running in a shaft partially enclosed in the 
basement by a plastered stud partition. The engineer, seeing 
no difference in appearance between this and the brick walls 
near it, naturally concluded that the whole was brick, but on 
the fall of the elevator the frail structure gave way. For all 
that, the resistance which it presented was sufficient to check 
the motion of a heavy car, falling from a height of eighty or 
ninety feet, so that the persons in it were not injured. Of many 
other safety appliances now in constant use the same may be 
said. They are constructed by the best makers with great 
care, and thoroughly tested under all the conditions which they 
can think of, and so far from “usually failing at the crucial 
moment,” they miss their intended effect only in rare instan- 


ces. 
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HE Republican quotes from a New York paper the queer 
opinion that ‘the man who succeeds in solving this prob- 
lem must abandon outside appliances.” ‘The brake 

should be managed from within, perhaps by the elevator man 
himself.” As the Republican thinks that the inventors of 
safety appliances ‘utterly fail to grasp” “the knowledge that 
a falling body accumulates a momentum,” it would be interest- 
ing to learn from its superior wisdom what the velocity of a 
falling car would be, by the time that the boy in it had suc- 
ceeded, after the parting of the rope, in collecting his wits 
enough to pull a lever, or apply a brake in some other way. 
The elevator manufacturers know by experience that the 
conductor of the car is almost always panic-stricken at the sus- 
picion of an accident, and often brings upon himself the very 
fate he dreads by his frantic jerks at the shipper rope; and 
even the coolest man would find difficulty in groping about for 
and applying a brake within the twentieth of a second or so, 
after which nothing in the shape of an appliance attached to 
the car would be of the least avail. It is a little singular that 
some of the best sufety appliances include a provision for drop- 
ping the car at will, by a pull on a handle hanging inside, 
which disconnects the hoisting-rope, and lets the car fall, to be 
caught by the safety wedges. If the makers of these thought 
that their inventions would “usually fail” in action, it would 
be criminal to put such a temptation to use them within the 
reach of the elevator boy, but in actual practice this device is 
found of great value in preventing the car, if the operator 
should lose control of the machinery, from being either drawn 
up against the top of the shaft or lowered with dangerous speed 
to the bottom. 


months, very near the two suspension bridges which al- 

ready exist. The new bridge, however, is to be of very 
different construction from either of the old ones, and will pos- 
sess an unusual interest as being the first example of the mod- 
ern ‘“ cantilever ” system to be completed in the United States, 
although another is now building in British Columbia which 
will be finished at about the same time. The principle of the 
cantilever bridges may be illustrated by comparing them with a 
structure formed of two overhanging beams, projecting toward 
each other, with a third beam hung between them. Each of the 
overhanging beams is supported in the middle upon a pier, the 
weivht of the shore end serving to counterbalance that of the end 
projecting over the river, together with its hulf of the additional 
weight of the intermediate beam which hangs between them. 
Of course, all the beams, instead of solid pieces, are trusses of 
steel and iron, of such immense transverse strength that two 
piers only are required in the entire span of eight hundred and 
ninety-five feet. ‘The first, and only example of this construc- 
tion yet actually completed, was the ill-fated Tay Bridge in 
Scotland, but its advantage in point of economy, the bridge 
being simply built out from each end until the chasm is spanned, 
is so great as to lead engineers to regard it with much favor, 
and the Tay Bridge itself is to be rebuilt in the same manner. 


A NEW bridge is to cross the Niagara River within a few 





NOTHER and still more novel form of bridge construction 
A has been suggested for the River Thames. It has long 
been evident that some better means of crossing that river 
below London Bridge than is now afforded by the two tunnels 
must soon be provided, and a great number of plans have been 
discussed. It is very important to the prosperity of London 
that the navigation of the Thames, as far as the city, should 
not be interfered with, and the general opinion seems to be in 
favor of a high-level bridge in preference to any kind of draw- 
bridye. The City Architect, Mr. Horace Jones, however, 
proposes a scheme which would, while providing a low-level 
roadway, do away with many of the disadvantages of the ordi- 
nary drawbridges; and even if impracticable in London, the 
idea may be found available for other places. The proposed 
bridge, according to the description, would consist of a main 
span, covered by immense arched girders, rising far above 
the river, and two side spans, crossed by ordinary trusses. On 
a level with these, uuder the arched girder, would be two other 
straight lattice girders, hinged at the ends nearest the shore, 
and meeting in the middle, their outer ends being hung by 
chains from the arched girders overhead. To open the draw it 
would only be necessary to wind up these chains, which could 
be quickly done, when the two halves of the draw would rise, 


leaving a wide, clear waterway between them. This could 
hardly be called an economical construction in itself, but in the 
case of the Thames at London a great saving would be made 
in the cost of the piers and approaches by retaining a low level ; 
while if a draw of any kind is to be used, this, which could 
easily be made to give a passageway a hundred feet wide for 
the tallest ships, would be infinitely preferable to the swinging 
draw, with its huge pier in the midst of the channel, its slow 
movement, and the narrow passage which, at best, is all that 
can be obtained through it. 





NEW set of building regulations has been prepared for the 
A city of Berlin, but in order to enable the citizens to bring 

their minds to them at leisure, they are not to be enforced 
until next year. Asin other places, the problem of lofty build- 
ings, particularly for npartment-houses, has engaged the attention 
of the authorities, but is solved with a facility hardly possible 
elsewhere, by the simple process of forbidding absolutely the 
erection of any structure for dwellings more than seventy-eight 
feet high; or the renting to tenants of more than five stories in 
any apartment-house. Most houses in Berlin are built around 
interior court-yards, and after the new rules go into force no 
court-yard can be built with a less area than six hundred square 
feet; nor can the smallest dimension in any case be !ess than 
sixteen and one half feet. The present law requires that every 
dwelling shall have one fire-proof staircase, but this is to be im- 
proved upon by providing that in all new houses every floor 
above the second must be accessible by at least two fire-proof 
staircases. 





a matter of the second Suez Canal seems to be settled 
for the present, and it must be confessed that of ail the 

persons concerned in the recent discussion, M. de Lesseps 
comes out with decidedly the best appearance. On the English 
side, one hardly knows whether the Prime Minister, standing 
in an agony of deprecation before Parliament to expluin a 
perfectly reasonable and business-like transaction, or the leader 
of the opposition, with his blustering inquiry, as if the great 
French engineer had made the isthmus, instead of the canal, 
“whether M. de Lesseps had the right to intercept the traffic 
between two seas,” presents the more pitiable spectacle ; 
and it is pleasant to turn from the account of the proceedings 
at Westminster to the quiet common-sense of the persons most 
interested on the other side of the Channel. After conceding 
everything that could reasonably be asked of the company in 
the original contract with the English Government, M. de Les- 
seps, observing, no doubt with sincere astonishment, the com- 
motion raised in England over the transaction, has, witb the 
utmost courtesy and good feeling, written to Mr. Gladstone to 
“beg him, in the interest of national friendship, not to consider 
himself bound in any way to carry out the agreement, or even 
to press it upon the notice of Parliament; saying also that the 
Canal Company will find elsewhere the money which the Brit- 
ish Government had promised to lend it, and proceed at once to 
complete the second canal; and will, moreover, when it is fin- 
ished. carry out the same stipulations in regard to a reduction 
of dues that were promised in the contract. What more than 
this could be expected of the “‘obstructer of the passage be- 
tween two seas,” it is difficult to imagine. 


VERY gratifying statement is made to the Government in 
A regard to the present condition of the channel at the 

Mississippi jetties, concerning which we have had so much 
conflicting testimony. According to the inspecting officer, there 
is now a continuous channel from the river proper to the Gulf 
of Mexico, having a minimum depth of twenty-six feet, and a 
width of one hundred and sixty feet at the narrowest place. 
Between the jetties themselves is a channel ninety feet wide, 
and varying from thirty to thirty-one feet in depth, while at the 
head of the South Pass the thirty-foot channel is four hundred 
feet wide. The unimproved passes seem to be gradually closing 
up, the bar at the mouth of the Southwest Pass having only a 
twelve-foot channel through it, while the Pass a 1’ Outre is in- 
accessible for any vessel drawing more than eight feet of water. 
The main object of the jetties seems to have been fulfilled, in 
the gradual improvement of the entire South Pass by the action 
of the river; the general depth and width of the channel hav- 
ing decidedly increased. 
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FROM BAYREUTH TO RATISBON.—NOTES OF A 
HASTY TRIP) — AIL. 

N the road from Munich to 
Ratisbon we pass at least 
two towns where it would 

be more than worth one’s while 
to stop. One is Schleissheim 
—so near Munich, by the way, 
that it can well be taken in an 
afternoon’s excursion — where 
there is a splendid Renaissance 
palace and a large collection of 
fine old pictures. The other is 
Landshut, a small town lying 
in an open country but at the 
foot of wooded hills. It is full 
of monuments of earlier periods 
but its great attraction is the 
Martinskirche — which is one 
of the finest extant examples of brick building in all Germany, be- 
uo in 1492 and finished about a century later, its architect being 
{anos Stethaimer von Burghansen, to whom are also credited many 
excellent works in other Bavarian cities. It is a large Hallenkirche, 
said to be finished with a greater wealth and nicety of detail than 
most of the brick churches in the neighborhood; but its great glory 
is its extremely bold and lofty spire, which measures four hundred 
and forty-three feet, and is therefure exceeded in saps te by less than 
half a dozen existing spires, whether oid or new. Even from the 
Yailroad itis very striking and, al wna very well proportioned 
— seeming all the taller, rising as it does trom the flat ‘plain and in 
the midst of only a little city ; but we had no time to give to its ex- 
amination, barely enough being left of our holiday to grant us a 

glimpse of the greater marvels of Ratisbon. * 

Auda marvellous place it isindeed. Full as all these German towns 
are of historical mementoes, far back as goes the mystery of most of 
them, and crowded as this history is with picturesque events and 
famous figures, the life of most seems short and barren if compared 
with that of Ratisbon. Nowhere in Germany is historical knowledge 
more important if the student would taste the full flavor of the spot. 
Nowhere else are the monuments of all ages so entwined with human 
life-histories, or mixed together in a confusion so inextricable to him 
who is not an expert in the traces of architectural styles and in the 
dates and names of times gone by. Furnished with such informa- 
tion wecks might be spent in Ratisbon with ever growing delight and 
ever growing knowledge; but only a typical German Historiker 
could be expected to have his material all at his finger’s end in such 
a place. Even the exceptionally well instructed foreigner will find 
that he knows only just enough to perceive the main outlines of Rat- 
isbon’s hisiory, and the average tourist must resign himself to 
studying most of the monuments for their own mtrinsic sakes alone. 
Keven thus he will have plenty to occupy and to attract him. I know 
of no one city in Germany where a student might better come than 
here to see traces of every building epoch from the days of the Ro- 
mans to our own. Few examples, perhaps, are of the highest possi- 
ble artistic order, but many of them are most beautiful; all are very 
interesting; we get fragments of very early periods such as are 
hardly to be found elsewhere; and uehane the most instructive les- 
son of all is found in the noting the way all times and styles are 
mixed and mingled together, showing that in its days of truest life 
architecture was a living useful art, which its builders bent to their 
immediate purposes and needs, caring little for the intact preserva- 
tion of older monuments, but caring still less to destroy or renovate 
these in order that the result might be all of a piece. What was 
good enough to use they left as it was, and the new was built in the 
fashion of the day with no thought of unity or even harmony. Of 
course this is a truism and can be proved from almost any European 
city; but I never saw it so fully, so convincingly proved, or with 
so miny diverse elements as here. The aspect of the town is very 
different from that of Wiirzburg, which I have described as being 
a striking architectural medley. It shows profuse remains of much 
earlier days than those which are prominent in Wiirzburg, and these 
give its general character to the town, while at Wiirzburg the general 
character is given by the seventeenth and eighteenth century build- 
ings which so abound. These are not absent in Ratisbon but are in- 
conspicuous. Much as later builders have done tothe city its general 
effect isin many streets probably more nearly that presented by a 
town in late Romanesque or early Gothic days than we could easily 
find elsewhere. I may add that one is fortunately able to supplement 
one’s own lacking historical knowledge by means of a good local 
hand-book written by Count von Waldersdorff, and his volume is still 
more useful as a guide amid the labyrinths of Ratisbon’s antiquities. 
Architectural students seem to have been rare in the place, for no one 
is able to give a very clear direction asto where to find the chief objects 
of interest — still less to suggest what these may be. Without enough 
knowledge of German to follow the learned Count’s clear little book 
the traveller must be lost indeed in such a town as this. 

Curiously enough the foreign name of the city — Ratisbon in Eng- 
lish and something similar in every other language except German — 
is its oldest historical appellation. It was called Radasbona by its first, 
apparently Celtic, founders. Adjoining it the Romans built a camp 
~¥ Continued from page 40, No.3. ssssssts—Ss 
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which they called Regina Castra. This appellation has been turned into 
the German Regensburg — probably because the original town was 
destroyed in the barbarian inroads and the newer one grew up around 
the Roman site. Marcus Aurelius is mentioned as having repaired 
the fortifications of this last, and from his day to our own there are 
few years when history has not something to tell us of Ratisbon. In 
the seventh century the body of the martyred missionary St. Em- 
meran was buried here and one of the chief churches still bears his 
name. Charles the Great is a familiar name in local chronicles; and 
the last of his German descendants, Lewis the Child, died here in 911 
and was also buried inthe church of St. Emmeran. Not a local duke, 
not a German emperor of later days but sojourned here, or fought, 
or sat in council, or was in some way bound up with Ratisbon’s life. 
Henry II, whom we already know as the founder of Bamberg, was 
as active here in the far south, richly endowing the cathedral. The 
crusaders passed through more than once. Tt became one of the 
foremost of the free imperial towns and the favorite place, as every 
one knows, for holding great imperial assemblies — the Jeichstags of 
those days. Many an emperor was here elected, many a one here 
crowned or married. And when we come down to the Napoleonic 
wars it is the same thing — Ratisbon is always coming to the front, 
always playing a ae of great importance as the chosen seat or as- 
sembling place of the powers that have been or that are. Only in 
the present century, since the city’s independence has been lost, and 
it has become merely one among the many towns of Bavaria, does 
the lively picturesque chronicle cease. To-day the place is quiet 
enough. ¢ is hard to believe it was the very centre of aristocratic 
military life in Southern Germany for somany years. It was Sunday 
when we arrived and we-walked through the chief streets, to find 
them, it is true, well filled with people; but it was a curiously pro- 
vincial looking crowd. No one seemed above the rank of peasant or 
small provincial. ‘There was not a sign of wealth or of enterprise, 
still less of aristocratic life. 

Ratisbon is off the highway of commerce to-day and has no uni- 
versity to keep it alive like Wiirzburg. It was the beloved town of 
princes and kaisers and we see how entirely it owed its importance 
to them, seeing how entirely it has died into obscurity now that their 
days are practically over. In my introductory chapter I said, I 
think, that Ratisbon looked like a sulky discrowned monarch, and I 
know of no better illustration. The narrow, gloomy streets, the old, 
old houses which, though color-washed and modernized as far as pos- 
sible, still look stern and mediseval enough with their small windows 
and their great round-arched doorways, would need a far brighter 
population than that of to-day to enliven them. I don’t doubt the 
town once luvoked gay and brilliant enough, but to-day it is as gloomy 
looking as one well can picture. 
of provincial towos which have not a very brilliant past behind them. 
It seems, I repeat, distinctly, almost oppressively sulky, brooding, and 
dispiriting to the visitor. All the gay pictures his imagination calls 
up but serve to increase the dismal effect of the present. There is 
a sort of banyuet-hall-deserted look about Ratisbon unequalled in 
any other town I have ever seen which is not in the least ruined 
or fallen into material decay. But this the student will soon forget 
when he comes to examine its treasures in detail. Or perhaps, like 
ourselves, he will delight in it, preferring the fine historical flavor of 
the depression of spirit it induces, to the commonplace jollity he 
may feel in more cheerful, more modern towns. Perhaps 1 am insist- 
ing too much on generalities, but it is because this general effect of 
Ratisbon is one of the most interesting of its qualities. It has a 
stronger individuality, a more peculiar local clon so to say, than 
any town I know. It casts itsown mood over the visitor so instantly, 
transports him so entirely into a past age or into sentimental regrets 
at the disappearance of that age, that he can hardly believe that 
twelve hours ago he was in the hideous, but cheerful, crowded, cos- 
mopolitan streets of Munich. To live in Ratisbon would be the most 
awful of fates — to stay there a few days and let the grave-like his- 
torical aroma of the place possess one’s soul, would be an experience 
worth the getting. It is the tomb of the old German Empire, and 
gives one much the same feeling that is given by some splendid mor- 
tuary chapel fallen into oblivion and neglect. ‘The royalties are dead 
—that is depressing enough ; but noone cares whether they are dead 
or not, and that is worse. No one thinks of them or looks at their 
relics but ourselves; the outside world goes on its merry way quite 
unconcerned. This is something the feeling we have in Ratisbon, 
where we did not see a single foreign tourist, and where we felt, in 
trying to study its monuments, a little as though we were prying into 
desecrated sepulchres. 

Our hotel stood in an irregularly shaped little square into which 
streets ran at every angle. It was the same old Goldenes ‘Kreuz 
where Charles the Fifth was wont to stop, and where in 1547 his fa- 
mous son, Don John of Austria, was born to the daughter of his 
host —all of which is duly related in a curious poetical inscription 
painted on the front of the house. From this square we start to 
seek first the cathedral. Our way takes us along a very narrow 
street bordered by tall houses portions of which at least are of great 
antiquity. The name of the street is Zum Goliath and comes from 
an immense fresco of the yiant Goliath which covers the front of 
one of its houses. The weatherworn relics we see to-day are from a 
modern hand, but the original painting is said to have been executed 
in 15783 by a painter named Bocksberger who decorated the Rath- 
Haus and St. apices 

The Cathedral stands on a aquare and is lifted on a high foundation 


It has not the dull placid deadness | 
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in the most fortunate manner. All its sides save the north can 
be seen well from the street and the latter from a garden which con- 
tains the ruins of cloisters and older structures mixed together in 
the most confusing manner. The west front is too well known to 
need description. Its faults of design —its multitude of small feat- 
ures and lack of dominant motive or emphasis — are even more ap- 
parent, however, when we are in face of it than when we study re- 
productions. The present structure was begun in 1273, and to this 
century belongs the apse with its immense windows. The southern 
side dates from the fourteenth century, but the facade only from the 
fifteenth, not having been completed, indeed, till after the year 1500. 
The great towers are the work of our own generation, having been 
completed in 1871 after old designs. They are in such perfect har- 
mony with the older portions, not only in form and detail but already 
in color, that it is with difficulty we realize their newness. I know 
of no modern addition to an ancient church which seems so perfectly 
satisfactory as these towers at Katisbon. If the west front were 
equal in design to the rest of the building few churches in all Ger- 
many could surpass it. Even here some of the details are charming 
in themselves and I must not forget to mention the porch, which is 
too small for the facade, but with its triangular plan and double en- 
trance arches is very lovely. It is the interior, however, for which 
one cares the most. Strictly judged, — by the standard, for example, 
of the most perfect French aececeett has faults and deficiencies 
not a few. It is criticised for its proportions as well as for its details 
by more than one writer, but the fact remains that it is among the 
most delightful and poetical of buildings. Its pictorial charm is per- 
haps its greatest title to admiration. As in the Lorenzkirche of Nu- 
remberg, the paintér and the lover of the picturesque in architecture 
will be more enthusiastic perhaps than the purely professional] student. 
The color of the interior is marvellously warm and mellow, and it 
has apparently never suffered much at the hands of the restorer. 
The light is very rich and the glass windows, though not absolutely 
of the finest periods, have, taking their number with their beauty, no 
equals in South Germany. The nave is almost as wide as that of 
Cologne though much less long. Each aisle ends in a polygonal 
chapel, and is not continued around the choir. The transepts have 
no projection beyond the walls of the aisles. These arrangements, 
together with the fact that the height of the naveis not great, judged 
by that of French examples, combine to give an expression of breadth 
as opposed to height or length which is the chief fault found with 
the building by the purists. But it is only the purists, I think, who 
feel justified in cavilling. The triforium and clerestory are finely 
designed. The windows of the latter are very spacions and some 
of their ancient glass is still in place. The lack of a good west win- 
dow is felt, however, as much inside the church as out, and the 
smaller ones which take its place are filled with vile modern glass 
which looks for all the world like an old-fashioned ingrain carpet in 
crude tones of green and red, and yellow. This, however, is but a smal] 
blot, and when our eyes have once found the apse which, together 
with the clerestory windows of the transepts, contains most of the 
old glass, we forget all faults that may exist in other portions of the 
structure. The apse is five-sided and the three wide central divisions 
are simply open walls of tracery and glass with no solid spaces what- 
soever. The design does not show the usual unbroken tall lights, but 
a succession of three rows placed one over the other. That is to ray, 
we have first, broad square-headed openings to which the tracery gives 
the pointed form ; above these comes a narrow gallery — a triforium, 
so to speak — of many little arches also filled with glass, and above 
this again, great pointed openings or clerestory lights. It is a most 
fortunate arrangement when we remember that the breadth of the 
walls is very great as compared with their height. No plain spaces 
of wall are introduced and yet architectural stability of appearance 
is secured. ‘To further enhance this the lower range of windows is 
set back a little in niches the fronts of which are filled with open 
tracery. The upper, or clerestory, range of lights is continued along 
the side walls of the choir, thus uniting it admirably with the open 
lightness of the apse itself. The glass, as I have said, is not of the 
very best period; it has not the deep gorgeousness of Chartres or of 
ghe roses in the transepts at Cologne. But it is true stained and not 
painted glass and is largely from the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury when design was still good, and color, though lighter in tone and 
less striking than before, was still exquisite in beauty and harmony. 
Some of the side windows in the choir are not perfect in color, a 
rather disagreeable dark blue being prominent. But the aisle chapels 
show some exquisite pieces of grisaidle work, and the apse is, I re- 
peat, quite perfect in its way — all its glazing being, I believe, of the 
fourteenth century. A more enchanting piece of art work, a more 
impressive, 8 more bewilderingly fascinating I have never seen. One 
lost the thought of how it had been executed, by masons and glass- 
workers with mere brute materials, and gazed at it as at some mar- 
vellous, unexplained vision in which human hands could have played 
no creative part. M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


Oty Betts From Cusa.—The brigantine Julia Blake has dis- 
charged at Dickinson Street wharf a number of curious old bells which 
have been cracked in the service of the Catholic Church on the island 
of Cuba. Every year about this season these old and useless bells, 
many of them cast hundreds of years agoin Italy and Spain, are col- 
lected in Cuba by a gentleman doing business with Philadelphia, and 
shipped here to be disposed of at the market rates for old bronze. 
Many of the bells are fine specimens of the best workma: ship of Eu- 
rope’s oldest and most celebrated foundries. — Philadelphia Record. 
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Fig. 159. 
Philadelphia Hopper. 





Fig. 160. 


Fi ge !61. 
ce, Outlet. 


Foley's Closet. 


a, In‘et for water. 6, Bowl. e, Fans. 





vice other than a 
waterseal be 
S| UW the soil-pipe. (Ar 
WS LZZZ ticle 1V, No. 373.) 
the subject may 
with advantage be 
7 two types of long 
=== and short hopper- 
43 Saat Je The long hop 
Fz as G : _ ) per is connected 
ONT A (HERENG. (-RANCE 
/ AS si C is placed beneath 
the floor, while the short hoppers have their trap, which is often 
_ Long Hopper-Cloxets. — This type of closet being apparently the 
simplest form, we would naturally expect to find it the earliest kind 
evidence to that effect ; and if it was so, it was considered until recent 
years too simple to iu on record. 
of the closet, the shape and position of its water- 
supply device and flushing-rim, or to the manner 
Long hopper-closets are manufactured by all 
the firms making plumbers’ supplies, and may be 
well as in solid earthenware or porcelain. 
The most common form is what is called the 
which suddenly changes to a diameter about 
the size of the soil-pipe. This closet is the cheap- 
sides are liable to become foul, the water being 
introduced in such a way that it can only flow 
c the bowl, or to empty the trap properly. The trap is connected 
w.th the bow] jnst below the floor line. 
per-closet was in vented in 1883, by J. Foley. This closet as well as 
other _ better 
class are 
straight or 
the back, so 
fecal matter 
rectly into the 
mouth of the 
pie Lied is 
conducted 
nular branch, 
formed in one 
earthen w are 
with the bowl. 
The water is admitted to the bowl through three openings, one 
being at the back and one on cach side. ‘The water is distributed 
stead of a flushing-rim, as is the case in other 
closets of its form. I think a good flushing-rim 
ment of fans. 
Demarest Long Hopper. — The oy hopper 
Co., is either round or oval in shape, and has one 
of Demarest’s patent flushing-rims, the same that is 
one piece of earthenware, and forms a very neat 
and effective closet when supplied, as it is intended 


and no mechanical de- 
tween them and 
_ This branch of 
“y treated under the 
Za closets. 
with a trap which 
formed in one piece with the bowl, placed above the floor. 
put into use, but although this may have been the case there is no 
The opportunity for invention in this class is limited to the shape 
adopted for ventilating it. 
obtained of iron, plain, painted or enamelled, as 
Philadelphia hopper. ‘This has a bow! at the top, 
est and most objectionable form of its class. ‘The 
around the bowl in a stream insufficient either to cleanse the sides 
Foley’s Closet.—A good type of an improved form of long hoy- 
forms of the 
nearly so at 
will drop di- 
trap. The wa 
through an an- 
piece of 
This conductor extends about half-way around the top of the bowl 
over the surface of the bowl by means of fans, in- 
washes the bowl more thoroughly than any arrange- 
closet furnished under this name by J. L. Mott & 
used on the Hygeia closet (Fig. 138). This is in 
to be, by a tank or cistern. 


Fig. 162. 
The Niagara Closet. 
Myers’s Niagara Closet.— A. G. Myers, of New a, Bow). 6, Outlet. 


York, manufactures a closet of this type and class, © Flushing-rim. 


This hopper has Myers’s patent zigzag flushing-rim, described in 
connection with the same firm’s “ All China Closet” (Fig. 155). 
It is useless to enumerate the many different closets which are 


1 Continued from page 28, No. 395. 
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similar to the ones named. All the prominent firms in England and 
America manufacture closets which vary from the ones illustrated 
only in the mode of flushing, or in a slight variation in their form. 
The long hopper-closet is the best form for exposed situations, 
where it is necessary to place the trap some distance below ground, 
according to the severity of the climate. It is necessary in a case 
of this kind to have the supply-cock placed at the same distance be- 
low the surface, opening it by means of a long key or rod. 

Maddock’s * Wash-Out ” Closet. — The Maddock’s “ Wash-Out ” 
closet is of the: long hopper class, and has a projecting lip formed on 
the upper and front part of the rim, to better adapt 
it for use as a urinal. 

Rhoads’s Closet. — The Rhoads long hopper- 
closet was invented in this country in the year 
1877. ‘This closet is intended to be used without 
either a wooden casing or seat, in this manner 
avoiding the accumulation of, or collections of filth 
on, in, or behind the wood-work. - A closet arranged 
in this manner is excellent for use in hospitals and 
prisons. In the first case the wood-work might ab- 
sorb and communicate infectious diseases, in the 
latter case the wood-work would become foul from 
careless usage. 

A large number of this form of hopper-closets 
have vent-pipes attached to the lower part of the 
hopper just before it is connected with the soil-pipe or trap. Among 
closets with the vent, may be mentioned the “* Worcester ”’ closet, and 
I have been informed by Mr. O. W. Norcross, that it was in use in 
the city from which it takes its name a number of years previous to 
the year 1876. ‘This and a vented closet invented by R. D. O. Smith, 
of Washington, D. C., are described by Prof. Clark 
in his articles on ‘‘ Modern Plumbing ” (American 
Architect, 1878, No. 140). In these closets the ar- 
rangement of the vent is for the same purpose, and 
in principle they seem to be identical. ‘The re- 
ceiver is a decided objection in the Smith closet, 
acting as a collector of filth: it is almost as objec- 
tionable as a receiver under a pan-closet. 

The intention was to use these closets without a 
trap, in which case the vent near the soil-pipe, as 
in the Worcester closet, would be advantageous ; 





Fig. 163. 
Maddock’s Hopper. 


a, Bowl. 

b, Flushing-rim. 
, Outlet. 

e, Projecting lip. 





but they are also intended to act as a vent for the Fig. 164. 
room : for this purpose the Smith closet would have Rhoads's Hopper. 
a slight advantage. a, Bowl. 

The Philips Closet. — In 1882, a closet was in- 0, Supply. 
vented which is a combination of the Worcester % qaas flush- 
and Smith closets. ‘The bow] is formed separately , Outlet. 


to set into a small hopper. The vent-pipe starts 

near the floor, runs along the side of the hopper, and has an opening 
into it near the bottom of the bowl. This closet instead of having a 
metal hopper into which the bowl is set with the same objectionable 





Philips Closet. Fig. 166. — Section. 


c, Vent-pipe. d,Outlet. | ¢, Supply-coupling. 
J, Upper opening into vent-pipe. 


Fig. |65.— Perspective. 
a, Bowl. 0, Flushing-rim. 


ale ilk described in connection with the pan-closets, has the bowl- 
opper and vent-pipe made in one piece of earthenware. 

Watson's Closet. — Another closet of this kind, designed by Wat- 
son, is so arranged, by curving the outlet from the bowl, that the trap 
and its contents will be out of sight. ‘This closet has a vent ora 





Watson's Closet. 


ce, Flushing-riim. 


Fig. 167. — Oval Bowl. Fig. 168.— Square Bowl. 


b, Veut. J, Supply. 


socket for a vent-pipe just before it joins the trap or soil-pipe. The 
bowls of this closet are made oval or square, and are much larger than 


a, Bowl. e, Trap. 


this portion of the closet usually is. They can thus be used as slop- 
hoppers or urinals to better advantage than if the bowl were small. 

There is no objection to using a vent-pipe in the position shown in 
the preceding closets; and it might be found advantageous in taking 
off odors from the room, or odors created while some one was at stool. 
It must be remembered that a vent-pipe can never be a substitute for 
@ proper siphon-trap under the closet. Patentees sometimes claim 
that there is no further necessity for a trap, as the vent-pipe opening 
into a hot flue would carry off all noxious gases generated in what 
Mr. Eardley F. Bailey-Denton! properly calls the inside sewerage 
system of the house. 

The purpose which a vent-pipe of this kind is intended to fulfil — 
to carry off odors from the sonal bowl or room — would be better 
served by an annular ring with slots in it, extending around the top 
of the bowl, and connected with some heated flue or pipe, and made 
either of metal separate from the closet, or of earthenware formed 
in one piece with the bowl. 

Fowler’s Closet. — Baldwin Latham describes a novel form of long 
hopper-closet in the one designed by Fowler. The novelty in this 
closet consists in the trap being connected with the drain-pipe from 
the yard, sink, wash-basin, or other 
fixture. 

In this manner only waste-water 

could be used in weshiig matter from 
the trap. Under some circunstances 
in villages or country places a closet of 
this kind might be found useful. I con- 
sider the better long hopper-closets 
preferable to :ny other class or form, 
except the short hopper, and there are 
only two reasons why the short hopper 
is to be preferred. It has less distance between the bowl and trap, 
and thus less surface to become foul. 
It appears to have been conclusively proved by the experiments of 
Messrs. Edw. S. Philbrick and E. W. Bowditch made under the aus- 
pices of the National Board of Health ? (see American Architect, No. 
350, 1882, p. 123), that the momentum of the water created by the 
distance between the top of the bowl, and the water in the trap was 
sufficient to force sufficient water out of the trap to break the seal. 
The vent-pipe (2’’) seems to have very little effect in preventing loss 
of seal by momentum, which must not be mistaken for siphon action. 
So it can be seen that a closet of this kind might lose its water-seal, 
and the party using it be none the wiser. The trap is such a dis- 
tance from the closet seat, that it is impossible to see whether the trap 
has lost its seal or not. 


a, Hopper. 06, Trap. c. Drain. 
d, Inspection-cover, 





THE SEWERAGE OF PARIS.—I. 


or N important technical 
Leg commission has been 
AR employed during the 


past year in considering the 
best manner for relieving 
the city of Paris of its re- 
nowned odors — odors which 
prevail not only in 
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the public streets, 
but almost univer- 
sally within houses 
of all classes. ‘The 
projects under inves- 
tigation are of two 
classes: one propos- 
ing the entire re- 
moval of fecal mat- 
ter and _ household 
and industrial wastes 
by sewers (tout a 
Végout); the other 
proposing the empty- 
ing of vaults and 
cesspools by im- 
proved processes, or 
the removal, by the 
Berlier or Liernur 
systems, of foul 
wastes only, convey- 
ing these to suitable 
points without the 
city, and then con- 
verting their organic 
contents into arti- 
ficial products, to be 
used for agricultural 
or chemical purposes, 


At present every house has its cesspool or vault, in which all waste 
organic matter is retained for long periods, during which its fermenta- 
tion acts as a source of great contamination of the air, and, presum- 
ably, of a serious infection, originating epidemics of typhoid fever 
and other zymotie diseases. The Liernur system of daily removal by 





1A Hand-book of House Sanitation: Eardley F, Bailey-Denton, London, 1882 
2 Also in Sanitary Engineer. 
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ee aera process would withhold from the vaults the solid matters of 
itchen waste, and the total products of the water-closet, leaving the 
liquid kitchen wastes to tlow to the present sewers. The Berlier sys- 
tem would remove all household wastes, but the solid portions only 
after they had, through putrefaction, assumed a liquid form. 

The discharge of all wastes directly to the sewers would lead to the 
entire suppression of vaults, cesspools, and other seats of deposit 
within the habitation. ‘This complete removal receives the approval 
of the best authorities on the subject; but in Paris it is met with the 
difficulty that most of the sewers —all except the large collecting 
sewers — are so large, and carry such limited flow, as to cause (depos- 
its and local putrefaction, which would only transfer to the sewer and 
to the street the offensiveness now originating in the house and in the 
cesspool. ‘There is the further difliculty that only a relatively small 
portion of the rapidly growing city is now provided with sewers of 
any sort: a recent report of the Director of Works estima'es the 
length of unsewered streets at about 220 miles, requiring for construc- 
tion, if the existing system should be extended, an outlay of seven 
million dollars. 

These facts are now being carefully considered and discussed by 
the I'echnical Commission, which has ordered the trial, on an exten- 
sive scale, of the system of sewerage carried out in Memphis. The 
latest feature of the discussion, which has been going on actively since 
November last, is a paper submitted by M. Vauthier, a member of 
the Commission, and also of the Municipal Council of Paris, read on 
the 28th of March, 1888, before the first Sub-Commission. Of this 
paper we furnish the following translation : — 

The exposition! made by M. Poutzen, C. E., on the 10th of last 
January before the Second Sub-Commission, on the subject of the 
system of removing water-closet matters and household wastes, that 
Mr. Waring applicd for the first time in the city of Memphis, United 
States, seems to oiler a new solution of the question of the sanitary 
improvement of Paris (de l’assainissement de Paris). 

The greatest difliculties that arise, not only from the universal dis- 
charge of water-closct matter into the sewers, but henceforth, also, in 
connection with the maintenance of the sewers in a proper state of 
cleanliness, seem to relate chiefly to the primary sewers of the system ; 
that is, to those which begin in the streets in which they lie, and 
which M. Humblot, Envineer-in-Chief, calls the direct sewers. 
According to the ideas and mode of construction followed up to this 
time in Paris, these direct primary sewers are always of rather larze 
dimensions. The invert has a width always of 40 centimetres, and 
lately we have had occasion to see, in a number of sewerage projects 
submitted to the Municipal Council, that the tendency is rather to 
augment than to diminish the size. In a great number of these pro- 
jects for primary sewers or for sub-main sewers having the same char- 
acter, the original “Type 12” has been supplanted by “ Type 13,” 
which carries the invert from 40 centimetres to 50 centimetres (16 
inches to 20 inches). 

This tendency is understood if we consider the notion which has 
thus far controlled the establishment of large sewers (galeries 
d’¢gout). Indeed it seems to be economical reasons only that have 
prevented a further enlargement. ‘These sewers are convenient sub- 
terranean passayeways, where the hand of man is considered an in- 
dispensable auxiliary to cleansing, and where there may be placed 
the bundles of wires for telegraphs, telephones, etc., and pipes ie the 
supply of water. For a long time the house branches have been con- 
structed according to the same ideas, being intended to be utilized as 
passageways in the emptying of vaults, ete. 

But the better these primary sewers satisfy the desideraia in view 
of which they have been constructed, the less are they adapted to 
receive, without inconvenience, fecal matter and household wastes. 

The water used in washing the public streets —the only water on 
whigh we can depend for cleaning the sewers, in view of the intermit- 
tent character of the rain-fall — produces only a momentary current. 
Some portions of the sewers indeed escape even this street water and 
the rainewater—those parts which are above the first inlet of the 
sewer, when this is inclined in the same direction as the street, as is 
most frequently the case. It would doubtless be possible, by deliver- 
ing water into the sewer which had been used for washing the gutters, 
to remove this lust objection; but if it were proposed to change the 
present intermittent current to a continuous one, we should be obliged 
either to employ an exaggerated amount of water, or we should secure 
only an insienificant current. 

This vice of the primary sewers has already struck everybody. It 
has been proposed to correct it by establishing a reservoir at the head 
of cach sewer; but we are always met by the objection stated above : 
either we must use a great amount of water with this special object, 
or we shall have but an insulficient palliative. 

The defect indicated is fundamental. It depends essentially on the 
fact that the primary sewers are intended, as are the others, for pas- 
sageways for workmen —not only as channels for the removal of 
water. The invert is too large, and it is in vain to reduce it by 
adopting, as at Brussels and in London, the oval form. ‘This would 
only render walking more difficult, without essentially ameliorating 
the conditions of the flow of water. 

The fact cannot be disguised; in the primary sewers there is a 
contradiction between the two functions. It is in:possible that sewers 
of the Types 12 and 13, for instance, having, so far as current is con- 
cerned, to depend on their own supply, should not retain in their in- 
verts, whatever may be their inclination, all or much of the substances 


1see American Architect for Apri] 21, 18k. 


delivered to them by private drains. The difficulty is augmented if 
through the inlets these sewers receive sand and other heavy detritus 
from the public streets. ‘Ihe best plan is, when one is confronted 
with a system that is fundamentally defective, to change it completely 
rather than to attempt by ingenious devices to correct it., 

What has just been said of these primary sewers is applicable, with 
more force, to private drains. 

Hear what M. Humblot, Engineer-in-Chief, says in his exposition 
of the 15th of December, before the First Sub-Commission : — 

“On leaving the house,” he says, “we find the private branch 
drain leading to the public sewer the waters of the property. 

“In these branch drains the outlet-pipe generally ends at the exte- 
rior line of the property, and terminates in an hydraulic trap which 
cuts off all communication between the air of the sewer and that of 
the house. 

‘Sometimes the pipe is extended to the junction of the private 
branch with the ublie sewer. 

“Under the first arrangement the house waters soil the invert of 
the branch drain; and when the quantity of water and the inclination 
are insuflicient, they deposit ordure which gives out offensive odors. 
We may imagine,” savs M. Humblot in passing, “how great would 
be the infection if fecal matters were thus arrested. ; 

“Under the second arrangement the pipes are often obstructed, 
especially when their inclinations are slight and their outlets subject 
to periodic or almost constant submersion by the waters of the sewer, 
which often deposit solid matter in the mouth of the pipe. The work- 
men employed by house-owners to remove these obstructions often 
succeed in dving so only by breaking the pipes. This difficulty, which 
is rare,” M. Humblot finally says, “in sewers deep enough to allow 
the house-drain to reach them with a steep fall, is almost inevitable in 
those central districts where the inverts of the sewers of the old type 
are at little depth below the surface of the street; in these central 
quarters the outlet pipes generally stop at the side of the house.” 

So far as private drains are concerned, we have nothing to add to 
these suggestions. Let us remember only the circumstance that the 
hydraulic traps have to be broken to effect their cleaning. This is 
one of the objections to complicated apparatus, and this complication 
is made imperative by the need for withholding from the house the 
vitiated air of the sewers. 

We might stop our citation here, but it will not be without use to 
follow M. Humblot a little farther. He goes on, in the apprelen- 
sion with which the delivery of fecal matter into the sewers inspires 
him, to confirm, with regard to the primary sewers, what we have 
already expressed. 

“‘ Now we see,” he says, “these matters delivered into the public 
sewer. If this is a direct sewer, that is to say, beginning in the 
street in which it is laid — and this is the case for more than one-half 
of the sewers — it generally receives only the water of the houses, for 
its inclination is almost always in the direction of the inclination of 
the street, and the water used for washing the gutters only reaches 
the sewer at its lower end. Also, when there are no industrial estab- 
lishments on the street, such as laundries, batlis, etc., the volume of 
water flowing into the sewer is but slight. We must ask, then, what 
becomes of fecal matter so delivered ? If there is formed at the out- 
let of each private drain a little cone of faecal dejections, as the Com 
mission may see at those points where the experiment of direct dis- 
charge has been made, it is necessary to remove this accumulation of 
ordure at least once a day. What would be the quantity of water 
necessary to facilitate the dilution of these matters, their removal, and 
the rinsing of the sewer? What would be the minimum interval 
between two successive washings? ‘These are questions which must 
be solved.” 

The demonstration seems complete. In the actual state of things, 
the sewers which receive, aside from the water of extended rains, only 
the water of the washing of the street under which they are placed, 
and the liquids derived from the houses which border the street, have 
a current which bears no proportion to the dimensions of the channel 
which they afford; these sewers are thus placed in a most unfortunate 
condition, whether from the point of view of cleanliness or that of 
general salubrity, and to remedy this essential defect, the quantity of 
supplementary water necessary to use would Le extremely great. M. 
Hummblot tells us that more than one-half of the sewers are of this 
character. 

If we pass from primary sewers to secondary ones, and then to ter- 
tiary ones, and so on to the collectors, the objections cited above de- 
crease more or less rapidly, according to circumstances. 

In the secondary sewers the tlow increases and becomes more regu- 
lar without an increase in the size of the invert. Therefore the con- 
ditions of cleanliness and salubrity are better, and the improvement 
continues until we reach the collecting sewers, which carry constantly 
an abundant flow, and to which there is also applied apparatus for 
automatic cleansing, which could not without exorbitant cost be made 
to operate in sewers of less importance, which are thus far ill adapted 
for their use. 

It results from the present conditions that in the actual state of 
things, from a sanitary point of view, it is the sewers of the least im- 
portance which offer the greatest difficulty; that it is in these that 
the difficulties are the hardest to correct 3; and that it is in these, also, 
that the causes of infection to which they are already subjected would 
be the most. increased by the discharge into them of domestic wastes. 

Everything, then, leads to the conclusion that for the evacuation of 
domestic wastes it is necessary to scek some arrangement which may 
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be substituted for these sewers. Waring’s system, as it has been set 
forth by M. Poutzen before the Second Sub-Commission, seems to 
furnish, under excellent conditions, the elements of this substitution. 

If the trials, which are to be made in pursuance of the determina- 
tion taken by the Second Sub-Commission, confirm the principal ad- 
vantages attributed to this system — if the trials demonstrate : — 

(a) That by means of simple arrangements, easily to be adapted to 
soil-pipes and house-drains, the house can be connected by a bell- 
mouthed branch (of earthenware), of which the diameter varies from 
10 to 15 centimetres, with pipe-sewers established under the public 
street, having a diameter of from 15 to 20 centimetres for the pri- 
mmary pipes, increasing successively as the needs of the current require ; 

(b) That in these pipe-sewers, of such size as to run only one-half 
full with the ordinary tlow, with an average velocity of 70 to 80 centi- 
metres per second, the variations of flow from hour to hour are 
slight, so that deposits will not easily be produced, and that provision 
is made for the removal of such deposits as may accidentally be 
formed by means of automatic flushing, more or less frequent, sufli- 
cient to clean the walls of the sewer, alternately made wet and left 
dry by variations of the flow; 

(c) That in these pipe-sewers the air above the level of the liquid 
is never stagnant, and that its circulation, artificially increased by 
fresh-air inlets established at the successive junctions of the sewers, is 
assured by the extension of soil-pipes above the tops of the houses; and, 

(d) That under these conditions, household wastes and water-closet 
matters — diluted ordinarily in the proportion of one part solid to 
eighty or ninety parts liquid — being rapidly carried forward, take 
on and give out no foul odor, not even requiring the use of traps 
under closets. 

If these fortunate conditions are practically established, it seems to 
us that Waring’s system offers an important means (ressource pre- 
cieuse) of urban sanitation. 

The flow, and this is essential, is produced in this system by the 
simple force of gravitation ; there is no complicated mechanism at any 
point, not even in the automatic flush-tanks; there is no clock-work ; 
there is no trapping of the pipes; there is no indispensable water- 
seal; all is simple, sure, and inexpensive. Let us add, from another 

int of view, that unless we wilfully disregard the most elementary 
rules of hydraulics, we cannot avoid securing, in the ordinary condi- 
tions of flow, constant movement at every point at a predetermined 
velocity. 

A single circumstance may suggest some difficulties : the absence of 
sufficient fall. Although the lack of fall may be supplemented in 
great measure by an augmentation of force or an increase in the num- 
ber of the flush-tanks, it is necessary from an economical point of 
view not to go beyond certain limits in the volume of water to be 
used. Under the conditions of this system this difliculty is not grave. 
We may always increase the fall by having recourse to pumping, and 
were this condition necessary in certain parts of Paris, it would cost 
but an insignificant outlay. ‘The daily discharge of the sewers of 
Waring’s system will rarely represent, including the flushing water, 
more than 20 litres for each of the population. ‘That is to say, 45,- 
000 cubic metres for all Paris. Were it necessary to pump a tenth 
oa of the whole flow one horse-power for each metre of lise would 

sufficient. ‘There is therefore in this nothing which need disturb 
us. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ALL SAINTS, ALBANY, N. Y.— THE INTERIOR 
LOOKING EAST; THE SOUTH AISLE; THE NORTH SIDE OF CHOIR 
FROM THE SOUTH TRANSEPT; SOUTH CHOIR AISLE, AND AMBU- 
LATORY. MR. R. W. GIBSON, ARCHITECT, ALBANY, N. Y. 


For description see the American Architect for July 14. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A $3,000-HOUSE SUBMITTED BY “Qu’en.” 


Self-conscious and affected, full of 
clever conceits which are pushed into mannerisms, this competi- 
tor’s remarkable facility is his stumbling-block. While nothing could 
be more charming than his design, if considered as the plaything of 
a wealthy owner, on the other hand it is utterly unsuited for our pur- 
pose, while the one or two servants of the modest establishment pro- 
posed could never give the constant care necessary to keep clean the 
numberless little panes indicated, and these themselves and their 
curving sashes and cornices are costly luxuries. Again, the charming 
hall, occupying two stories, is far beyond our straightened means; 
so is the pretty carving which is nonchalantly scattered through the 
design. In spite of any relief such joyous extravagance may have 
been to the jury after the plain, economical schemes presented, this 
design is evidently not a solution of the programme. The plan is 
clever and full of decorative points, without sacrificing comfort, but 
it is also ingeniously expensive. The fireplace of the hall crowds 
upon the door inconveniently. The drawings are brilliantly rendered.” 
— Extract from Jury’s Report. 


6¢K 7O contrast to the preceding design could be greater than that 
N which ‘ Qu’en’ offers us. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A MECHANIC’S COTTAGE SUBMITTED BY 
“ Utile Dulci.’’ 


“¢ Utile Dulci.” The plan in the first story seems complicated ; 
alcoves four feet wide are not useful. While a lodge on a country 





estate might well have rooms in the roof, so that the building might 
be low and picturesque, a mechanic building his own house would 
wish as good and clear second-story rooms as possible. This plan 
also requires two chimneys. The cottage is, however, picturesque 
and the drawing remarkably good.” — Extract from Jury’s Report. 


HOUSE FOR DR-W. FINLEY, DENVER, COLO. MR. F. J. STERNER» 
ARCHITECT, DENVER, COLO. 


THE $3,000-HOUSE COMPETITION. — XVII. 
ABSTRACT OF SPECIFICATIONS SUBMITTED BY ‘‘ Qu’en.” 


Fx CAVATIONS :— Excavate for 

cellar and for 8” outside of walls. 
Space outside to be filled with 

broken stone and laid to drain. 

Walls, Stone : — Build cellar walls, 
18” thick, range work, laid in equal 
parts lime and cement; pointed up 
and smooth on outside. Bed sill in 
cement mortar. 

Chimneys : —Flues smoothly plas- 
tered on inside, and 2-inch air-space 
between all chimneys and wood-work. 
Build of hard brick and lime mortar. 

Ventilation : — Set cold-air box 
and hot-air boxes of tin, and line pas- 
sage of hot-air box near all wood- 
work with bright I. C. tin. 

Cellar Bottom:—Cement cellar 
bottom; two coats Buffalo cement on 
bed of grout. 

Plastering : —'Two-coat plastering; 
Port Byron white lime, long winter 
hair, clean sharp sand and clean 
water; second coat, no hair, 

Laths to break joint every six 
courses. 

Lumber :— All lumber of white- 
pine, sawn die-square; dry, free from 
sap-wood, shakes, or loose knots. 

Scantlings :— Sill, 6’’ x 6’’, painted 
on under side; bridge partitions; plate, 
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4'' x 4’; joists, 2’’ x 10’’, bridged and 
crowned; studs, 2’ x 4’’; door and 


window studs to be doubled. Joists, 
studs and rafters, to be 16’’ on cen- 


oF 
tres; rafters, 2’° x 4’’; false girt, 
St fritive, LAU, Tate. Chee brldae feon:. e 


Cut-off Partitions : — Cut off all communication between first and second 
oS outside walls, and also between second-story floor joistsand attic, with 

rick. 

Sheathing : —Cover outside of building, including roof, with surfaced 
sheathing. 

Paper : — Cover above with ‘‘iron-bound’’ paper, well lapped, and laid 
double around openings. 

Shingles: — Shingle roof and walls down to sill with common XX shin- 
gles, 4’ to weather on roof, 6’’ on walls: two nails to a shingle. 

Outside Finish : — Second Mba stuff for outside finish. 

Piazza ;: — Piazza t solid; fluor laid open joint, 3’’ wide; second floor- 
Ang aid in white lead. 

loors, Pine: — Under floor in first and second stories of surfaced sheath- 
ing; second flooring for attic floor; upper or finished floors of second floor- 
ing with hard-wood edge, in hall, living and dining-room. Kitchen floor of 
soft maple. 

Sash:—One and three-quarter-inch sash throughout; bronzed sash- 
locks; double strength American glass to be used. 

Furnace : — Set furnace selected by owner. 

Doors ; — Front door to have night-latch, bronzed door fittings. 

Stairs : — Treads, 1}'’; risers, 3’’. 

Inside Finish: — All of clear white-pine, painted three coats in lower 
rooms; two coats above. 

Wainscot: — Wainscot five feet high on lower floor, except kitchen, where 
it is to be three feet; same in bath-room. 

China Closet : — Fit hooks, shelves, etc., in china closet. 

Bells: — Good bell communications. 

Painting : — Paint outside of house three coats zinc white and linseed 
oil; putty nail-holes. 

Tinning : — Tin eaves-gutters, braces every two feet. Tin step-flashings 
and down spouts, painted. 

Plumbing :— Connections with water-main and sewer. Hot and cold 
water pipes; soil-pipe of iron, 4’’, running through roof and open on top. 
Running trap, vented, between soil-pipe and sewer; S-trap under water- 
closet, not vented; trap under wash-bowl. 

Tin-lined pipes for supply. Lead safes under bath-tubs and wash-bow]; 
overtiow to run to kitchen sink. 

Grease-trap, 6’ diameter, with opening for cleaning, to be attached to 
kitchen waste. 12-0z. bath-tub. 

Lead and iron pipes connected by brass ferrule. 
oakum and run with lead. 

Soil-pipe coated inside with hot coal-tar, and painted ontside two coats; 
35-gallon galvanized-iron (wrought) circulating boiler and a sediment-pipe, 
AA lead pipe. 

Trimmer-Arches ; —- Build trimmer-arches where shown. 

Architrauves : — Inside architraves 3” x 5’’, moulded. 

Bases : — Bases, 9’’ high in principal story; 7’’ high elsewhere. 

Splicing :— No sheathing or architraves to be spliced. Outside doors to 
have weather strips. 


EsTIMATE OF QUANTITIES AND PRICES RULING AT MINNEAPOLIS, MINY, 
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Iron pipe caulked with 


&3 perch stone, @ $2.00. ........ cee cece eees Visas dedegyeenveeedGehae beanie $207.50 
188 ou. yds. OXCAVATIUD, © 25 6.00 0s vcncicrccncnenrsadaccesteecece cecsiccesos 39.50 
600" ft. joist and rafters, @ $20............ Pete Lee Lei eee ee Tee 120,00 
3840 ft. studdiing, a $20.....ccccccccosccscerecccccccs SF SN CREST San Wilewes Shine 76.80 
8720 ft. sheathing, @ $10......cccccceaees EAGiisive led bac 0se.h6eV sv ewact eR ees Sc $7.20 
G1,O00 shinglus, Gy G4. oo ccccccsedas ose’ ceannvessaue ET OCR ET Te Te 204.00 
Sheathing-paper.........ee..e0- ONTN capa seta ecSpedeseasaneee hens edepacae es 30,00 
850 yds. plaster, @ 2b C..coe cccccacccccccccccsevese yeinlée'eoncldbaw esau ees eatad 204.00 
301 ft. chimney-tiues, @ $1 eee ree eaeaeeeeee- £teeeseeeeeeeeses eeeeeeteeueene eeeeas 301.00 
PAOO 16: AD POF NOOTING, Bh Gai cae cnacicecensda sy iis sbeonie once nreweeedecses 6.00 
98 ft. wainscot, @ $i Fis cee deck Med VON Ss. SORE eu aaw meee. bine Cones wee. =: 8.00 
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7 doors and fittings, @ $15 dabei ie idsiees wees wanes pve Seem neade eats cose $105.00 
5. cd ee eee 2) Pee eer ee seweeaesee ERS ad atewaie ia se 140.00 
28 windows, @ SO oes here Secs she eee cieate ecu! exe seta ioe eed Srenbala te 251,000 

7 openings, @ $6......... i Sint W dwliciinn Sw sa eve Gina wr ecmere Seid wwe we haa wa a oR ek - 42.00 
280 ft. baseboard, @ 4 G..... ccc scee cece cecccescccecceccccceveccencceccsece 11.20 
Painting and filnishing.... ... caus WeweReSee eee deca seueses pee e Vineness 325.100 
SORIES oes Jace Powiadite earies Vane ke eu ee eek pote weuiekades renwe a ewuutees we 19v.00 
& thiantels, @ $50 oss scias, Wawhcieian cobble iwc ecensée dese oes vveeeace diced ceeds 150.00 
SIMNANCCIS GE DLO i a caisiecs cee kc orice Mune obee cine osesiecec: use? o6cecdueas. 16,00 
PIOM DING 06 os 5cccteeee ie. Hdeeees Se ee ee ee ry eee ae ee 178.00 
Hardware and tinning............... Pesca eine sp atas Beinn tee cnes. eee tees eee. 90.00 
Totalccecs eosaeeseeseeeaneevneaeeesceoeeeseener @eceeesseseeeeeaseseocvser voce eee GS,011.20 
Contractor's commission, 5 %........cecccses ccccccccccesc-ccesecees 15056 
Total eevee sees eovnesece Ye eeseeeeseceseooce Coe cccccce eens cces cece cs oe Gd, 161.76 
Archiltect’s commission, 5 %......eeceecees Peres ee etes cia take cease aes 158.08 
Total cost eeoeeceevece CORSSHS cee eareasesesasses @ COC eee e see evereseoece $3,2 9.84 


The figures given above were mostly obtained from a prominent builder in this 
city (Minneapolis), After looking at the drawings, he estimated at a guess that 
it would cost $3,300, which came very near the result got by the detailed 
estimate. 





THE COMPETITION FOR A MECHANIC’S HOUSE. — V. 


DESIGN SUBMITTED BY * Utile Dulci.”’ 


: N order to reduce the cost, the ver- 
AH CENTURY. tical walls of this house have been 
kept as low as possible. The 
height, in the clear, of the first floor 
is 8/1)”, and in the attic 8’. All doors, 
architravex, and bases are of xtock 
patterns, except where otherwise 
shown. The floors are covered with 
one thickness of boards. The foun- 
dation and cellar walls are brick. All 
outside walls above, except gables, to 
be covered with pine weather-board- 
ing. The gnbles to be shingled and 
plastered where shown. 

All framing to be of spruce: the 
Rillx to be 4” x7"; plates, 3” x 4”; 
outside studs, 2x 4”; partition studs, 
JE = 2x 3”; firxt and second floor joists, 

KR: 2” x 8; rafters and ceiling joists, 
SAILLES- Bn x Air, 

The roof to be covered with spruce 
shingles, and to have dripping eaves. The outside framework, gables, 
porch, etc., to be painted two coats, as directed. 

The cellar nnder the kitchen would be available for heating purposes as 
well as stores if required, and a bath-room could be intepuliiced n front at- 
tic gable, to be entered from stair landing. 


ESTIMATE OF PRICES AND QUANTITIES RULING AT SPRINGFIELD, MA8S. 
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and 6/ for cellar, @ 12.:....ccccccesccccccccccccscscccvcsescece cocceuce $15.00 


17,573 bricks, laid, @ $10 per C......... einere sate Ota ee siSiu ied eeihae aks 190.73 
No. 1 extra work to chimney-cap...........ccccecccccccecccceces ea disatea tse 20.00 


STUDDING AND FRAMING. 


1300 sq. ft. outside walle, @ $25 per M........ .. betes seb Sideeeae erete - 832.50 
12) sq. fc. inside partitions, @ $25 per ME tei cases ee hoe taGaea eee naa 31.25 
100 86s first floor es St ViGieW Ree seu es bees ae ce dtu ewe we we 25.00 
360 “ attic floor " Oe. Cea iaaes e Bete Wexused dabideeenets 9.00 
190)“ celtling joists and roofs “6 LL. e ec ccc cece cece cece cence 47.30 
300 ‘ rough outside boarding to walls and roof, @ $25 per M........ 75.00 
1200 ** weather boarding, @ 30 c. per M.... ccc. c cc cccc ccc cccccccccace 36.00 
Outside casingB....ceesco... ca ces cecccceccceccces lavate 56 Mik msecw is ata eu ohaessln 3 15.00 
1400 shingles to gables (laid), @ $10 perM .....c00 cccccccccccccescccscesce 14.00 
13,314 “§ ** roofs “38 Se. wieee RaW ek dal CaN neem ences scale ese 108.51 
17 ft. run oornice in gable, © 60 6... .. ce cece ce ces cece ccc cece svensecacece 10.20 
10 large windows, including sashes, lines, pulleys, etc., glazing, archi- 
traves and blinds, complete... ......cccccccccccccscscces witidataiccamna ces 100.00 
12 amall windows, complete... ..... ccc ccce cccccsccccsceccess ecetacecweuwes 96.0010 
2 collar windows, complete... .......... ccc cc ccccccccccccccccescccceeee ares 6.00 
2 fixed franies to staircase in small lights, two or three made to open..... 19.00 
1116 sq. ft. first floor, @ $33 per M........ cc cc eee ypeccccccescceccccsccsceses 37.00 
685 “ attic “ a Oi, a acenie wie seem ce rece eee tee cece esas ccensees 29.00 
4 doors, as per detail, including architraves and hardware, complete, 
lO aide cyt bess ok noua Ooh anUe sg tea iaetineaenew acre sue sc 40.00 
11 stock doors, 1}/" thick, complete, @ $9........ 18% RieGielne bu oaig the eaay sexe 99.00) 
550 ft. rum base 7/7 high, @ 8 C...... cece eee cece ccc cc cence ccnececcces asesere 41.00 


Outer dioah git bation a Siete soat, a8 per detail. .......c.scececcccceececs 60.00 
Fittings and shelves to pantries and closets .........c cece cece ccccccsncese 45.00 
Principal stairs, complete, as per detail..........cccccceccccccccccccsccces 65.01) 


COMP StHINB: 5 cc.cck se ses cect cctcede mons ws sapeeheuese eoekeens gihesceeweaee 10.00 
12 sq. ft. piastoring on wire Jaths outside gable............. beds S eee es es 3.00 
389 sq. yds. lath and plaster Walle... 2... cece cece cece ce cecceccce cecceeces 97.25 
148 =«% ~~ = ee ae « COUINGS Sciisssenrsctevsuiweeutteessasciéenees 87200 
General plains: sink, etc. im kitchem...........00 coecccccces ere 35.00 
250 sq. yds. painting, two coats outside, @ W5C....... cece cee eens ees vcoeeee 37.50 
160 bs e¢ ef oa inside, @ 20 ¢..... @eeereaneees @e¢oseesteeasvoeess 30.00 
Total. ....csce POSCH SESE SHEER SHESHHESHHOSSEHRETHHHSHR SHER EO EH SAS EESEdS SESE REFS $1,507.44 
Architect’s commission, 5%......ssecceees dana W'S pe wseanese lea rer rere 75.00 
Total.... eeeCeeesneoeneseesenenece eeaeo0e @eeceoseseznesse @eeseeveecscenesesesr $1,552.44 





A City 4 Hounprep Mites Lone.— Santa Barbara’s Mayor pro- 
poses the consolidation of the governments of the city and county of 
that name, the object being to save $8,000 a year which the city gov- 
ernment costs under the present system. As the consolidation can only 
be effected by making the municipal limits coterminous with those of 
the county, Santa Barbara, under this arrangement, would become, ter. 
ritorially, the largest city in the world, say, a hundred miles long by 
sixty wide, and including a great quantity of farining land and stock 
ranches, besides several forests containing deer, bears, and other wild 
animals. It would be a big attraction to summer visitors to know that 
they could hunt this large game onthe back streets. And then just 
think of being able to boast that some of the householders in the city 
had front yards vontaining from 25,000 to 40,000 acres! We would be 
willing to bet that the Mayor of Los Angeles is mad because he did not 
think of this idea first. — San Francisco Alta. 





CTICE.1—I. 
T is now nearly 
two years since 
a lecture on 
architecture was 
given in this room. 
Our late professor 
was taken from us 
in the meridian of 
his power, as @ 
teacher and an ex- 
cemplar of what an 
a ecliitecs ought to 
be. We were at 
first too much over- 
whelmed with the 
loss sustained, per- 
sonally, and by our art, to be in a mood to address you on subjects 
which had lately been so lucidly analyzed by our friend and master, 
and nothing would have induced me now to undertake the task of 
addressing you but an anxiety to be loyal to the twice-expressed wish 
of those who rule us here, and who I feel have a right to the services 
of the humblest of their members as of the most illustrious, if they 
choose to demand them. It is from this motive alone, and not from 
any sense of ability to follow in the steps of such a demonstrator of 
the anatomy of architecture as was our late professor, that I am here 
to beg your indulgence and kind attention to-night. 

Those of you who were students in our Architectural School two 
years ago, will I know, agree with me in deploring the loss of Professor 
Street. His wonderful knowledge, acquired by personal observation, 
his readiness to impart it, the facility with which he used his pencil to 
illustrate his point, his contempt for whatever was mean or false, 
either in the character or the art of men, his outspoken condemnation 
of it, his love of whatever was pure, honest, and of good report, his 
astonishing industry (so that during a so-called holiday he would do 
more than many of us during the rest of the year), and, above all, his 
faith in his art as a living art, made him to us here the model profes- 
sor of architecture. 

I hardly know whether to admire him most as a man or as an artist 
—the practical architect or the learned professor. He was great in 
each aspect. We know him best by his successful teaching in the 
schools, and by his inimitable lectures, in which he carried the enthu- 
siasm of his audience wherever he chose to take them. It mattered 
not what building he chose to dissect, whether it was Pisa or St. 
Mark’s, Chartres or Salisbury, he seemed equally at home in all; he 
knew not only their builders, but what their special difficulties had 
been, and how they had gone to work to overcome them; how their 
age and country had affected them in general, and how their special 
circumstances in particular. I should strongly advise you to read his 
Royal Academy lectures — even those of you who had the advantage 
of hearing them, especially the last three, on Italian, French, and 
English medieval art. They are as interesting as a romance, and 
eminently useful to every student of art. 

It is, indeed, melancholy to reflect that in less than four vears the 
Royal Academy lost three professors of architecture —all of them 
men of the highest mark, though in a somewhat different way. Since 
[ received the request to address you to-night, I have looked through 
their lectures again, to see if there were any path which I might 
venture to tread where they had not been before me. In this I have 
met with but indifferent success. Professor Scott gave you in his nine 
lectures an exhaustive exposition on the history, rationale, study, and 
practice of Gothic architecture. Professor Barry took a somewhat 
wider range. His published lectures (three of which were written for 
you, but, alas! never delivered) were divided under two heads. In 
the lectures under the first head he went fully into general principles, 
while in the thirteen final Jectures he traversed the history of our art, 
beginning with the Roman period, and proceeding through medieval 
times, through the various English styles to Sir Christopher Wren, 
and then treating of Italian architecture, from Giotto to Vignola. 
Our latest professor’s lectures, have not, as you are aware, been pub- 
lished as a collection and illustrated, as I hope they will be; but those 
of you who were students here two years ago, will have in your mem- 
ory their catholic spirit; how the lessons he inculeated were drawn 
from Greek art as well as from that to which he particularly attached 
himeelf. 

I feel that, instead of rambling over any of the ground so success- 
fully occupied by your late distinguished professors, on this single 
occasion on which i am likely to address you, it would be better for 
me to earnestly commend their lectures to your renewed consideration, 
as being both very interesting in themselves, full of what is all-impor- 
tant to the architect, and well worth ;, | venture to think, of the con- 
sideration of both painter and sculptor; and, having done so, to ask 
your indulgence while I make some discursive remarks on matters 
which were not much enlarged upon by them, but which have occurred 
to me whilst I have been reading these lectures with the aforesaid 
object in view. 

Vhen one reads the lectures of the two distinguished men whose 
remains now rest within the walls of the abbey they loved so well, and 
whose advocacy of the architecture which that noble building typifies 
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1A lecture delivered at the Royal Academy, February 8, by Alfred Water- 
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for us was so constant, so able, so full of enthusiasm, one fecls sad 
that their labors have not borne more fruit, and, perhaps, that those 
of us who come after them have not been more earnest in following 
closely in their footsteps, so as by every architectural effort of our own 
to have helped forward as directly as possible the cause they had at 
heart — a nineteenth-century development of thirteenth-century archi- 
tecture. But I confess that ten years ago the prospect of doing this 
looked brighter than at present. The public does not seem to be suf- 
ficiently with us in this endeavor. ‘The wave of enthusiasm for a 
thirteenth-century revival has somewhat spent itself. [t may, how- 
ever, be better for true architectural progress that we should not 
attempt to resuscitate fully a bygone period of art, but content our 
selves by earnestly studying it, so as to become entirely imbued with 
its beauty, its constructive excellences, its direct solution of the varied 
roblems of its day, while we are at the same time earnestly endeavor- 
ing to solve the problems of our own day, with its new wants and new 
materials, in the most directly artistic manner of which we are 
era 
there is no longer any authority as to the style in which we 
should practice, it is because there are no longer the old convictions. 
Tf we once more acted from conviction, there would no longer be shift- 
ing about from one style to another. We should no longer be anxious 
as to what style we should adopt for a particular building. All we 
should be anxious about would be to justify everything we did when 
brought to the test of intelligent criticism and sound reason. 

Art now-a-days has lost its way. One calls toit, © This is the right 
way,” whilst another points in a different direction. The only wise 
course in such a difficulty is to fall back on first principles, and to 
walk cautiously. Everything should have a clear purpose. No 
feature, no moulding, no member of a moulding, but should be applied 
with a distinct and definite intention. ‘Clearness, and a freedom 
from everything doubtful and untruthful, is the inseparable companion 
of taste.” When we had to draw a curve, it would be the sort of 
curve best adapted to enable the material so fashioned to fulfl its 
function. If a wooden brace, it would almost certainly have a slight 
secmental curve instead of the quadrant of a circle; if the bell of a cay- 
ital supporting a heavy weight, the curve would also be a slight one. 
It is instructive to examine the capitals of Doric columns in this 
respect, and to notive the vigor and refinement they ultimately 
assumed as they chanved under Greek criticism. The lines of the 
human form will give you the best possible illustration of the beauty 
and variety of the curves of vigor which may be emploved by us; 
and, therefore the Academy has encouraged its architectural students 
of the higher grade to study the figure in its lite scliools; and I should 
strongly advise you to avail yourselves of the advantages this opens 
to you. By familiarizing yourselves with this highest type of beauty, 

rou will learn to loathe redundancy of meaningless ornament. Your 
buildings will be marked by sfy/e, which is a very different thing, and 
more precious, than blind adherence to any one of the styles of the 
past. [ hope yet to see the day when they will not be named among 
us ag practising architects. I have, I confess, the greatest possible 
objection to hear the question asked concerning a modern building, 
what is its style? What we want to know is, does it perfectly fulfil 
its functions? Have the refinements of proportion been considered 
by its designer ? Has nothing been left to accident or to chance ? 

We are now-a-days overwhelmed with a mass of treatises on archi- 
tecture, books, lectures, drawings, photographs, to say nothing of 
weekly literature on the subject, so that if one would read all, one has 
little or no time to think. Now with those who preceded us it was 
not thus. They had a vernacular architecture in which they could 

fectly and naturally express their thoughts and aspirations. They 
had oma to do but think and act. We are cumbered by a host of 
traditions, but half believed in by most people, and a world of new 
sciences which lead us away from these traditions. 

Instead of the temples, amphitheatres, and basilicas of Classic 
times, and the enormous medieval cathedrals and castles which 
formed the chief architectural achievements of the past, we have now 
to apply our intelligence in the erection of places of worship of more 
moderate dimensions, concert-rooms, theatres, and other rooms of as- 
sembly, in which the difficult problem has often to be solved, how to 
bring the greatest number under the influence of one voice without 
fatigue to the speaker or his audience. Then we have to erect build- 
ings applied to very complicated and multifarious uses, as town-halls, 
courts uf justice, and Government offices (where the convenience of 
the whole depends upon the proper allocation of the different parts), 
museums, picture-galleries (in which the character and direction of 
the light is all-important), hospitals, and even ordinary dwellings, in 
which an attention has to be paid to sanitary science which would 
have astonished our forefathers, palaces, club-houses, gigantic hotels, 
colleges, public schools, and other educational buildings, all highly 
complete in their arrangements, and requiring for their successful 
signing a mind in sympathy with the wants and aspirations of to-day 
(rather than longing for the resuscitation of what was perfect yester- 
day); therefore, when we proceed to catalogue our new wants, it 
seeins reasonable that we should not be too archavlugical in our way 
of meeting then. The new materials presented to our notice as offer- 
ing advantages over the old, add still more force to this view of the 
case. 

It is undoubtedly the duty of the architect to avail himself of such, 
when manifestly superior to those hitherto in use. Our prejudices 
are nevertheless greatly in favor of those which have been hallowed 
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long as granite, marble, the more durable sorts of stone, slow grown 
and straight-grained oak, and even good, honest brick, tile, and 
terra-cotta can be had, it is dillicult to conceive what better stuff the 
world can place at the disposal of the architect for the realization of 
his dreams; but we must remember that our quarries and forests are 
rapidly getting exhausted. “Crown Memel fir” (which occurs in 
every architect’s specification) describes an almost obsolete sort of 
timber. Even in America, men are beginning to calculate the num- 
ber of years her hitherto boundless forests will last, and to say they 
can be counted on their fingers. In my own experience, the deterio- 
ration of the natural building material in the market is very marked. 
This, of course, means a worse article, or one at a greatly enhanced 
cost, even if it can be had for money at all. 

What, in the face of this difficulty, seeing that, with very rare ex- 
ceptions, indeed, we have to count the cost of all we undertake, is the 
architect of the future to do? He will have, in the majority of cases, 
to betake himself to new materials. If, in the treatment of these new 
materials, he contents himself, either from indolence, or, what is far 
more likely in the present day, from archeological considerations, 
with blindly reproducing forms which have hitherto satisfied him and 
others of cultivated taste, but which have gathered round no longer 
attainable material, and which do not develop the peculiar properties 
of the new material with which le has to do in the directest and the 
most economic way, then he can no lonver claim to be a scientific con- 
structor, and he will cease to be an artistic one. 

Some people maintain that the Greek temple proclaims its descent 
in its principal lines from a timber prototype. Be that as it may, I 
can sve nothing in its construction but the most common-sense appli- 
plication of the materials used (marble or else verv coarse calcareous 
stone, covered witha thin layer of stucco to receive color), to meet 
the special requirements of the case. Every stone seems to have ful- 
filled its function with special regard to its qualities as stone. 

The like may be said of medieval building, though the result was 
so curiously different. All the material used, of whatever sort, was 
applied in the way to which the peculiar property of the material 
lent itself most naturally. Brick was never made to do duty as stone. 
A vencer of marble was never treated to look like solid blocks of the 
same materials. 

OF all comparatively new materials the modern architect has to 
take chief account of iron. Its remarkable qualities, its power of re- 
sisting compression, its wonderful tensile strength, render it one of 
the most useful servants of the building constructor. Its cheapness, 
too, when these qualities are taken into consideration, is another pow- 
erful factor in favor of its use. On the other hand, we know that it 
has certain inherent defects, such as its oxidation when exposed to 
the action of the air, and its rapid and total loss of the marvel of its 
strength when subjected to a very high temperature. ‘This points to 
its being protected both from the action of a damp atmosphere, and 
from the effects of fire by some impervious coating of cement or plas- 
ter. ‘This application of plaster to the softit of a wrought-iron beam, 
or as a casing to a cast or wrought-iron column, is as common-sense 
and intelligent a use of the material employed as the coating of stucco 
to a Doric column formed of the coarse calcareous breccia mentioned 
above. Only let the column from its delicacy proclaim its iron core, 
and there will be no false construction about it ; and as much true art- 
perception may be shown in the treatment of its plaster covering as 
we admire in the exquisite lines of the Doric column. 

With regard to the safety of iron thus treated, in the case of the 
severest fires, we have had already some proof. As, however, it is 
impossible to make any material absolutely air-proof, it is as well al- 
ways to give excess of thickness to all parts of an iron structure, even 
to those not subjected to any strain, so as to allow for a reasonable 
amount of oxidation, as, for instance, to the web of a beam (its neu- 
tral axis), being neither subjected to the compression experienced by 
its upper flange, nor the tension experienced be its lower. When the 
formula for the construction of wrought-iron beams was first discov- 
ered, beams were made of a tveb of almost gossamer thickness. Such 
beams, [ have heard an engineer remark, should be kept in vacuum at 
a uniform temperature of 60° Fahrenheit, and then they would doubt- 
less continue to perform their. functions for an indefinite time; but 
such not being the conditions in which they find themselves, they 
must sooner or later yield to circumstances. It behooves us, there- 
fore, in the employment of iron, to take account of atmospheric dete- 
rioration, and also to beware of the too great facilities it gives of 
superimposing great weights over voids, as of walls many stories in 
height dividing a number of small apartments above one large one. 
Such is not desirable construction, though it may have sometimes to 
be resorted to: and is one of the evils begotten of competitions 
when, in order to fulfil the instructions to the letter, man expedients 
have to be resorted to, which a skilful constructor, if unshackled 
by such conditions, would know how to avoid. Moreover, however 
carefully you may case your iron, so as to cause it to retain much 
of its power during a fire, you can hardly so isolate it from heat 
as to prevent its serious expansion, and the consequent disturbance 
of the stability of your walls. 

The celebrated architect and archeologist (M. Viollet-le-Duc), in 
his lectures “ On Architecture,” is very earnest. in directing the stu- 
dent to the importance of iron as the building material of the future 
and he gives several illustrations of its application to architecture, 
which are all of them strikingly novel and ingenious. In every (ace: 
however, he exposes his iron to view, and thus appears to omit from 
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structures are not only absolutely fire-proof in all their parts, but are 
kept free from inflammable contents, and inflammable neighbors also. 


MORE VANDALISM AT VENICE. 


ANY of our readers will 
MM doubtless remember the 

little island of Sant’ Elena 
that lies just off the public gar- 
dens at Vice: It is always a 
beautiful object, whether it be in 
spring, when the buds are burst- 
ing upon the trees of its garden, 
or in late autumn when the bare 
branches stand relieved against 
the red wall of the old 
monastery, and_ the 
pines and cypresses ac- 
quire a greater value 
of color from the ab- 
sence of any other 
green. The island is so 
picturesuely peed 
detached from Venice 
and yet in @ measure 
belonging to it, like a 
full-stop at the end of a 
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drawn the public eye to its quietude. We might therefore have 
hoped that the island would escape the invasion of the commercial 
spirit, and be left, as it was clearly inten‘led to be, the finale and 
close to the splendid sweeping curve of the Riva degli Schiavoni and 
the public gardens. But publicity and obscurity are re eens perilous 
to beautiful things. A company has bought the island of Sant’ 
Elena, and is engaged in converting it into an iron foundry. <A 
new island of forced earthwork is rising in ugly squareness around 
the old Sant’ Elena, destroying its natural beauty of line; wharves 
and landing-stages are springing into view; and the place is no 
longer recognizable by its friends of old. 

For the antiquarian and for the lover of the picturesque alike the 
sacrilege is horrible. The island possesses a beautiful church in the 
Gothic manner, disused now for some time, and covered with a rich 
mantle of ivy, but still a very good specimen of fourteenth-century 
Italian Gothic ; while the titular saint, the Sant’ Elena from whom 
the island takes its name, is no lessa person than the Empress Helen, 
mother of Constantine the Great. Her body was said to have been 
brought here and laid in the vaults of an earlier church, over which 
the present building was raised. And, coming to more recent and 
authentic times, this church has been the burying place of many a 
famous Venetian of the Giustiniani and Loredano houses. During 
the last few months workmen have been busy breaking up the vaults 
anil many noble ashes must have been scattered by the laborer’s 
pick. ‘The remains of the Empress saint, however, have escaped 
this indignity, for the urn supposed to contain them was removed 
some years ago to the Church of San Pietro di Castello. But it is 
not the outrage to the antiquarian sentiment of reverence that is 
most to be regretted. No one who loves Venice can fail to feel the 
deepest sorrow that a lovely and essential part of the city is passing 
away. After all, it is the outside of Venice, the present every-day 
aspect of the place, that concerns most of the people who visit it. 
Buildings that threaten to come down must be restored, and pictures 
may have to be retouched or left to perish; either isa serious loss to 
those who know about such things; but they are few out of the many 
to whom Venice asa whole is the most singular and fascinating city 
in Europe; and there is no one of these who will not miss the accus- 
tomed beauty of Sant’ Elena, and will not feel that, by its desecra- 
tion, the charm of the city has suffered an irreparable injury. 

There are places we all of us know to be lovely, and yet, for some 
reason or other, we keep our knowledge to ourselves. We do not go 
into raptures over them, nor write of them, nor talk of them; indeed, 
there is even a sense of injury, an impression that trespass is being 
cominitted on our private demesne, when by accident we find that 
some one else holds the same appreciative views which we believed 
vate to ourselves. No one talks or writes about the Lake of 

ourget as they do of Como; yet no traveller by the Cenis will for- 
get how lovely that lake is by day, or still more so when the moon is 

pouring her light upon the water through a mellow haze just tinged 
with blue, and the great white chateau of the House of Savoy gleams 
culd and weird above its headland on the further shore. So all! will 
tulk of the Lido or of San Giorgio; but most of those who know 
Venice will have Sant’ Elena in some quiet nook of their hearts. It 
was so pleasant to go there on a lazy atternoon in spring. One was 
sure of stillness and abundant sunshine. ‘The old gardener, a char- 
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acter in his way, whom Scott would have rejoiced to draw, seemed 
part and parcel of the place, as wrinkled and venerable as the 
trees he lazily pruned; he would receive the visitor as though the 
place belonged to himself, but soon left him to wander at will 
through the garden. It could hardly be called a garden, but rather 
a wild shrubbery, surrounding a stretch of lawn spread out beneath 
an avenue of wych elm and sycamore. In the sward the periwinkles 
and violets and potentillas, with fruit like strawberries, and there- 
fore called by the Italians “ingannadonna,” ran riot together. At 
one end a little grove of pine and cypress offered its shade, and at 
the other a row of pomegranates put out scarlet blossoms in July. 
The old cloister of the monastery, open at one side to the garden, 
enclosed rose-beds; and up the slender shafts and round the capitals 
vine stems were trained. All the stone-work was coated with a fine 
surface of lichen, and the “ silentium” above the broken door of the 
dormitory was half covered with velvety green mosses and fern that 
had taken root there and in the heavy Renaissance mouldings of the 
lavatory which stood by the refectory door. The whole garden was 
in admirable confusion, tangled and wild and left to itself, yet beau- 
tiful to wander in. From one corner of the island you saw the Alps 
rising behind Venice, each familiar peak and ridge sharply defined 
in serene weather — Antelao, ‘l'rofana, Sorapiz, known to the trav- 
eller among Dolomites; or else, to the left hand, far away, the Eugan- 
ean hills threw the reflection of their cones upon the water. 

The place was perfectly quiet and peaceful, and silence brooded 
above it, except for the lapping of the water on the foundations of 
the old brick walls, or the distant and muffled hum, borne from the 
arsenal across the lagoon. The crabs had it all to themselves on the 
oozy mud-banks that lay around the island, and fought and raced 
through the shallow water, leaving a rippling trail on its surface. 
But now their hunting-ground is covered with basements for sheds ; 
the old monastery walls are fast being overthrown ; most of the trees 
have been felled, and the axe is laid to the roots of the rest; a wide 
and yawning ditch is dug right down the middle of the lawn; soon 
the machinery will begin to arrive; the black pennon of smoke will 
stream from the chimney; the place will resound to the clank of en- 
gines. There is no hope of reprieve. Sant’ Elena has gone through 
many changes of fortune. It has been monastery, barracks, and 
even bakehouse ere now; at the opening of this century there were 
forty-three ovens and a hundred German bakers at work upon the 
island. From all these it has suffered little ill, or time has repaired 
the ravages inflicted. It would be mere folly, however, to hope that 
Sant’ Elena will ever recover from the injury of the iron foundry to 
which it is doomed. — Pall Mall Gazeue. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tre History or a Suit or Armor. —A suit of armor that origin- 
ally belonged to King Francis I of France has had a strange history in 
modern times. It was bought, says a correspondent of the St. James's 
Gazette, by the late Sir Anthony Rothschild for £100, and sold by him 
to the late Lord Asburnham for £1,000. Some years afterward it was 
sold by Lord Ashburnham for £4,000 to a dealer in curiosities, who re- 
sold it within twenty-four hours to a wealthy customer for no less a suin 
than £17,000. The subsequent history of the armor is even more remark- 
able. It was deposited by its purchasers in the Belgrave-square Pantech- 
nicon, and when that unfortunate building was destroyed by fire the ar- 
mor was buried beneath the ruins. Dug out of the débris, it was sold for 
a few pounds as old iron. It survived, however, even this degradation ; 
for, after undergoing a process of renovation, it was subsequently suld 
for £12,000 to Mr. Spitzer, of Paris, where it is said to be now on sale 
for £20,000. 


Rotrerpax. — Rotterdam, with the exception of the church of St. 
Lawrence, of the construction of which Washington Irving gave a 
comic sketch in his “ Knickerbocker,” is in some respects one of the 
most prosaic cities in the world. Hood hit it off happily enough when 
he called it a kind of vulgar Venice, though, like Venice, its commerce 
and commercial arrangements have been indefinitely developed since 
Hood’s days. But, vulgar or not, there is much that is picturesque 
about it, as any one must admit who has admired the studies of its 
etreets and canals by the most eminent of the Dutch masters on the 
walls of the picture galleries. It is not everywhere that you can see a 
fairly-sized East Indiaman berthed full in front of the mansion of its 
owner, 80 that the skipper leaning over the quarter-rail can deliver a 
parcel on the doorstep. Then the visitor can study original fashions of 
existence in the lives of the crews of those cargo boats on the canals, 
which are in some sort a survival of the comfortable old treykechuyt. 
The boat is generally occupied by the master and his mate and his wile, 
with a family more or less numerous. The cooking goes forward in the 
half-decked caboose, and you can watch all the other details of the do- 
mestic arrangements. Nor is due attention to the graces and adorn- 
ments of life by any means neglected, although the man in command 
seems the very embodiment of the prosaic, in voluminous undergar- 
ments which emerge from the tobacco smoke that invariably envelops 
his upper person. ‘There is pretty sure to be a hanging garden on the 
stern, with the gayest flowers that may be blooming in the scason; and 
the skipper of each canal craft is as enthusiastic a horticulturist in his 
way aa any of the tulip-fanciers of Haarlem or Leyden. Moreover, on 
board as on shore, you are easily struck by the intensity of the cleanliness 
that has become proverbial in Holland. ‘“ Water, water everywhiere,” 
you murmur again, should you venture out fora stroll in the early 
mosning. The housewives are splashing pailfuls of water about your 
legs as they are dashing thein against the speckless doors and windows. 
Each brazen knocker glistens like burnished gold, brought to the ex- 
tremity of polish by an excess of hand friction; while the very buckles 
on the harness of the dog-teams in the milk-barrows sparkle to each 
gleam of the watery sunshine. — Saturday Review. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





is provided by their regular correspondents, the 
greatly desire to receive pple inf 


l ti the building intell 
[Although a large portion of ng ns 

cape- 
sially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 





[Printed ifcations of any patents here mentioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtasned 
the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 

twenty-five cents.) 


252,033. Hanp-Visk. — George Amborn, Jr., and 
Edwin 1. Chaplin, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
282,077. Bout. — Benoni J. Hardin, Springfield, 


¥ 39.079. FIRE-EScaPE LADDER. — John S. Harri- 
son, Clinton, lowa. 

282,182. COMPOSITION FOR WATER-PROOFING AND 
PRESERVING WALLS OF BUILDINGS. — Theodore 
Hunt, St. Louis, Mo. 

2a2,109. WEATHER-STRIP FOR DOOR-SILLS, — Jo- 
seph G. O'Kelly, Chicago, Ll. 

242,126. Pipe-WRKENCH. — Frank <A. Simonds, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

282,138. ROOFING-COMPOSITION.— Welcome White, 
Everett, Mass. 

282,139. ROOFING-FELT. — Welcome White, Ev- 
ereut, Mass. 

252,160. WEATHER-STRIP. — D. Lawton Cady, 
Holly, Mich. ° 

282,164. ‘TILE-FASTENING. — Albert Chase, Boston, 
Mass. 

282,167. CEILING. — William §. Cogswell, Hyde 
Park, Mass. 

252,186. PNECMATIC DOOR-BELL. — Robert P. Gar- 
sed, Norristown, Pa. 

282,191, METALLIC SKYLIGHT-BAR. — Geo. Hayes, 
New York, N. Y. 

2x2,208. WREATHER-STRIP. — Thomas B. McCurdy, 
Lancaster, Tex. 


282,212. Firnk-ESCAPE. — Charles Murdock, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
vav,2 6. WEATHER-STRIP. — Clinton M. Packer, 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 

vs!Z,219. ARTIFICIAL STONE. — James S. Pierce, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

282,238. LIFT AND Horst. — John S. Stevens, Chas. 
G. Major, and David P. Edwards, London, Eng. 

262.246, ELECTRIC BELL-PULL. — Frank 5 Wall, 
Lawrence, Mass, 

282,245. T-SQUARE. —Jacob Weidenmann, New 
York, N. Y. 

202,251. BORING-BRACE.— Azro H. Adams, Santa 
Rosa, Cal. 

vxz, 256. COMBINED PIPE-TONGS AND WRENCH. — 
Elbridge F. Barnes, New Haven, Conn. 

2xz,20), SASH-FASTENER, — Emanuel Ensminger 
and Henry 8S. Ensminger, Bloomington, 111. 

ws2,298s. PIPE Ox NUT WRENCH. — Dan P. Foster, 
Waltham, Mass. 

262,308. HAMMER. —Christopher J. Grellner, St. 
Louis, Mo, 

2a2,314. COMBINEDSTAND-PIPE AND FIR&-E8- 
CAPE, — William and John M. Heffner, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

28z,334. TRANSOM-LIFTER. —Wm. Leggott, Brad- 
ford, County of York, England. 


Zov.351. BIRE-EscaPeE. —Charles W. Mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
vav 362. FLEXIBLE FIRE-ESCAPE LADDER. — David 


A. Peters, Hagerstown, Md. 

2x2 367. SASH-BALANCE. —Calvin O. Power, West 
Newton, Pa. 

2xz,372, PIPE-WKENCH.— Eugene H. Robbins, 
Pittstield, Mags. 

2x2413. FLRE-ESCAPE. — Geo. H. Thompson, Platts- 
mouth, Neb. 

282,426. ARTIFICIAL STONE, — Jas. S. Watts, Balti- 
more, and Lunsford G. Watts, Pikesville, Md. 

282,435, PipeE-CUTTER. — Elbridge F. Barnes, New 
Haven, Conn. 

282,437. DEVICE FOR PREVENTING THE E8CAPE OF 
EFFLUVIA FROM PRIVY-VAULTS AND DRAINS, — 
Henry U. Buddenberg, Cincinnati, O. 

252,439, DEVICK FOR ATTACHING KOOFING-SLATES., 
— Josephus C, Chambers, Cincinnati, O. 

2az 470. BLIND-Hinae,— Charles G. Shepard and 
Peter Adams, Jr., Bulfalo, N. Y. 

Prt — FIRE-EScAPE.— Seth D. Woodbury, Lynn, 

ABS. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS. —Since our last report cighteen 
perinits have been granted, the more important of 
which are the following; — 

Wilhelmina Myers, two-st’y brick building, e 8 
Patterson Park Ave., between Aliceanna St. and 
Canton Ave, 

Ann Morgan, two-st’y brick stable, ws Vincent 
Alley, nof tanvale St. 

St. Catherine's Normal School, two-st'y brick 
stable, in rear ne cor. Harlem and Arlington Aves. 

Howard K. Scott, 6 three-st’y brick buildings, 8s w 
cor. Gilmor and Mulberry Sts., fronting on UGilmor 


St. 
Heck & Petzell, two-st’y brick building, 8 e cor. 
Saratoga and Eutaw Sts. 


Mrs. M. Hart, three-st’y brick building, ss Lex- 
ington St., between Howard and Eutaw Sts. 
Matthew O'Keilly, two-st’y brick stable, in rear 
127 Albemarle St., between Fawn and ‘Trinity Sts. 
John C. Parker, two-st’y brick stable, in rear e 8 
Fulton Ave., between ‘'ownsend and Lanvale Sts. 
A. E. Hellegeist, 10 two-st’y brick buildings, 8 s 
Lambert St., between Dolphin and Laurel Stu. 


Boston. 


MONTHLY STATEMENT. — During July, 31 permits for 
brick buildings and 102 permits for wooden buildings 
were granted at the office of Inspector of Buildings. 

BUILDING PkeRMITS. — Brick. — Conant St., near 
Bumstead Lane, Ward 22, for James McCormick, 
coi r-sbop, 28’ x 39 4//, one-st’y flat; J. H. Kelley, 

uilder. 

N St., near East Fifth St., Ward 14, for Henry B. 
Stratton, 3dwells., 21’ x 33, three-st’y flat; Henry 
B. Stratton, builder. 

Eliot St., No. 136, rear, Ward 12, for Walter H. 
Cowing, workshop, D4rx 60’, one-st’y mansard; Lliott 
Stoddard, builder. 

Albany St., near Oak St., Ward 12, for B. & A. 
an Corporation, freight-house, 53’ x 24U’, one-st’y 

tech, 

Chestnut St., No. 140, Ward 9, N. F. Goldsmith 
and W. H. Kieth, stable, 64’ x 70’, four-st’y flat. 

O St., cor. East Fifth St., Ward 14, for City of 
Boston, school-house, 63! 4/7 and 74! 8/" x 76 8, two- 
st’y pitch; Donohue Bros., builders. 

outh St., Nos. 174-182, Ward 12, for Wm. S. Hill, 
store, 24 x 4U/, one-st’y flat; Lyman D. Willcutt, 
builder. 

Staniford St., No. 8, Ward 7, for Geo. O. Shat- 
est store, 20’ x 34’, one-st’y flat; N. E. Chase, 

uilder. 

Village St., Nos. 54 and 56, Ward 16, for G. W. 
Tuxbury, Trustee, 2 tenements, 40’ 6” x 55/, four- 
st’y flat; Stephen Moxon, builder. 

Wood — errace Ave., Ward J, for Eben Brown, 
manufactory, 15/ x 24’, one-st’y pitch; Thomas Toe- 
mans, builder. 

Vernon St., near Everett St., Ward 25, for An- 
thony C. Ludgate, storage, 18 x 26’, one-st’y pitch; 
Charles Hampton, builder. 

Walnut St., near Wood St. Court, Ward 24, for 
Henry P. Oakman, dwell., 30’ x 35/ and 44’, two-st’y 
manrard; H. P. Oakman builder. 

Terrace Ave., near Alleghany St., Ward 22, for 
Delice M. Nolan, dwell., 15/ and 18 x 28/, two-st’y 
flat; J. S. Coullahan, builder. 

Walnut St., near Wood St. Court, Ward 24, for 
H. P. Oakman, two-st’y mansard building, 30/ x 44/; 
H. P. Oakman, builder. 

Rill St., no 8, near Hancock St., Ward 24, for Sam- 
uel B. Pierce, dwell., Zi’ x 32! 6/7, two-st’y pitch; 
Wm. J. Jobling, builder. 

Foundry St., near Dorchester Ave., Ward 13, for 
O. C. KR. K. Corporation, storage, 18’ x 24’, one-st'y 
pitch; N. K. Randall, builder. 

Granite Ave., Ward 24, for Abner C. Childs, stable, 
23’ x 32’, one-st’y pitch; Granville Spear, builder. 

South St., near Bussey St., Ward 23, for City of 
Boston, wagon-shed, 18/ x 69’, one-st’y pitch; T. B. 
McLaughlin, builder. 

Bellerue St., near Trull St., Ward 24, for T. H. 
Warner, dwell., 33’ x 39/ and 13/ x 23’, two-st’y pitch, 
Wm. Jd. Jobling, builder. 

L St., nexr East Second St., Ward 14, for Mary E. 
Whitney, stable, 48’ x 42/, two-st’y flat. 

Brookside Ave., between Green and Boylston Sts., 
Ward .3, for Cable Rubber Company, dry-bouse, 40/ 
x 40/, one-st’y flat; John Fish, builder. 

Erie Ave., opposite Merrill St.. Ward 24, for Wm. 
H. Wallace, dwell. and stores, 21’ x 41/ and 50’ 3/, 
two-st'y mansard; John H. Gigie. builder. 

Erie Ave., near Merrill St., Ward 24, for Cathe- 
rine E. Gigie, 2 dwells., 19’ x 34’, two-st’y mansard; 
J. H. Gigie, builder. 

Waumbeck St., near Warren St., Ward 21, for Nell 
McNeil, dwell., 26/ x 46, two-st’'y; McNeil Bros., 
builders. 

Erie Ave., opposite Merrill St., Ward 24, for Wm. 
H. Wallace, dwell., 14’ x 26’ and 37’, two-st’y man- 
sard; John H. Gigie, builder. 

East Fourth St., No. t>6, Ward 14, for Otis Rum- 
rey, dwell., 217 x 32/ and 15’ x 18/, two-st’y pitch; 
Henry T. Hutchinson, builder. 

M St., near Second St., Ward 14, for John Mur- 

hy, dwell., 23/ 6/7 x Sand 15/x 18/, two-st’y pitch; 
enry T. Hutcheson, builder. 

Harvard St., Ward 24, for Frank M. Silva, dwell., 
21/ and 25/6” x 32’, two-sv’y mansard; Frank M. Sil- 
va, builder. 

Maverick St., near Jeffries St., Ward 2, for Isaac 
Boudrow, owner and builder, mercantile, 10/ x 15/, 
one-st’y pitch. 

Forrest St., rear, near Adams St., Ward 24, for 
Jason Gordon, owner and builder, 2 greenhouses, 
11! x 52/ each, one-st'y pitch. 

Frederica St., Ward 24, for F. L. Pierce, dwell., 15? 
and 22/ x 26/ 6/', two-at’y pitch; F. L. Pierce, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Columbia St., n w cor. Cran- 
berry St., three-et’y brick dwell.; cost, $20,000; own- 
er - G. Packard, 361 Fulton St.; architect, B. 
O'Rourke; builders, P. J. Carlinand Long & Barnes. 

Herkimer St., 118, 100! w Butfalo Ave., 12 two-st’y 
frame dwells., gravel roofs; cost, each, $2,500; own- 
er, Jno. J. Studwell; builder, G. R. Waldron, 

Bartlett St., No. 30, 8 8, 225 6 Harrison Ave., 
three-st’y fraine double tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$4,090; owner, Adam Schauf, Whipple St., cor. 
Flushing Ave.; architect, I’. Englehardt; builders, 
W. Kauth and H. Eich & bro. 

Herkimer St., 38, 20/e Kane P)., three-st’y frame 
double tenement, tin roof; cost, £3,900; owner, Hen- 
ry Bricks, Kane Pl., near Herkimer St.; builder, 
J. Pirrung. 

South Second St.,n e cor. Seventh St., three-st’y 
and basement brick flat, tin roof; cost, $8,000; own- 
er, John Schroder; architect, J. D. Keynolds; 
builder, S. Hough. 

Atlantic Ave., 8 6 cor. Saratoga Ave., three-et’ 
frame dwell., grave) roof; cost, $3,200; owner, F. 
Sammermeier, 420 East Seventy-sixth St., New York 





reek architect, C. Peters; builders, E. Sutterlein 
aud W. Nitz 


Halsey St., Nos. 152, 154 and 156, s 8,3 three-st’y, 
brick, stone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$6,500; owner, architect and builder, John 8S. Frost, 
674 Franklin Ave. 

Freemun St., No. 214, 7 w Oakland St., three-st’y 
frame double tenement, gravel roof; cost, $3,v00; 
owner, Jno. H. Murphy, 326 Oakland Ave. 

fourteenth St., bp e®, 324 10 e ‘Third Ave., 7 two- 
st’y frame teneients, tin or gravel roofing; cost, 
each, $1,500; owner and builder, S. B. Oulton, 108 
Boeram Pl.; architect, W. Wirth; mason, O. 
O’ Keefe. 

Third Ave., w 8, 25’ 8 Forty-second St., three-st’y 
frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,500; own- 
er and builder, Jno. H. O’Kourke, 116 Thirty-eighth 
St. 

Macon St., e 8, 100° w Throop Ave., 5 two-st’y 
brick or stone front dwells., tin roofs; coset, each, 
$1,500; owners, Granger & Brown, 123 McDonough 
St.; architect and builder, H. J. Brown. 

North Eleventh St., 8 8, 199 w ‘Lhird St., four-st’y 
brick oftice-building, gravel roof; cost, $4,(00; own- 
ers, Poulsen & Egar, North Eleventh St.; architect, 
F. Winslow; builders, W. & T. Lamb, Jr. 

Third St., n Ww cor. North Tenth St., one-st’y brick 
pouner gravel roof; cost, $3,000; owner, etc., same 
as last. 

Grand St., No. 564, 8 8, 125’ w Humboldt 8t., four- 
st’y brick store and tenement, tin roof, iron cornice; 
cost, $8,500; owner, Philip Licht, Forrest Ave.; 
architect, ‘I’. Engelhardt; builders, Jauer and M. 
Metzen. 

Jejferson St., No. 62, s 8, 250/e Bremen 8t., two- 
st’y frame tenement, peaked roof; cost, $3,000; own- 
er, Charles Bethon, 60 Jefferson St.; architect, T. 
Engelhardt. 

Howard Ave., n w cor. Marion Ave., three-st’y 
brick store and tenement, tin roof; cost, about 
$5,000; owner, Henry Cordes, Cooper Ave., Kidge- 
wuod, L. I1.; architect, F. Holmberg;  bullder, 
C. Bauer. 

Howard Ar?:., W 6, 25/n Marion St., 4 two-st’y brick 
pomeutss tin roofs; cost, $16,000; owner, etc., same 
as last. 

Greenpoint Ave.,s w cor. West St., phat Fi brick 
office, gravel roof; cost, $3,000; owner, John Englis, 
Green Point, architect, KF. Weber; builders, J. B. 
Woodruff and -—— Bartlett. 

Front st., No. 114, three-st’y brick machine-shop, 
tin roof; cost, $4,250; owner, James Cornelias, on 
premises; architect, A. Hill; builder, P. Sullivan. 


Chicago. 
Factory. ~—Mr. Isaac Jomlinson is building a four- 


st’y brick factory, 50’ x 123’, to cost $13,000; Messrs. 
Treat & Foltz are architects. 


HosriTaL. —‘lreat & Foltz are architects for St. 


Luke’s Hospital, to be five-st’y, 154’ x 161’, of brick, 
and cost $125,0v0. 


HousEs. — Messrs. Treat & Foltz, architects, have 


completed plans for Mr. P. B. Moulton’s three-st’y 
brownstone house, 65’ x 90’, and cust $100,000. 

Same architects have plans ready for a three-st’y 
ir a for Mr. J. H. Swan, 43’ x 74, tu cost 

31), U0. 

Plans by same architects are complete for three- 
st’y brick dwell., for Mr. EK. P. Hulbard, 50’ x 75/, to 
cost $15,010. 

Mr. W.G. Hibbard will build a three-st’y brick 
rate 30’ x 80’; planned by same architects, to cost 

13,000. 

Mr. H. B. Mason's house, planned by same archi- 
tects, will be three-st’y brick, 27’ x 65’, and cost ¥11,- 
@UU 


Treat & Foltz, architects, have planned for Mr. C. 
L. May a four-st’y brick house, 25’ x 72/, and cost 
$13,000. 

‘Nhe same architects have plans for Mr. Herrick 
Johnson's house, tu be three-st’y, 20’ x 52/, of green- 
stone, and cost, $9,000. 

House for kK. J. Lehman by the same architects at 
Lake View, 25/ x 8v’, two-st'y, and cost $%,0U0, 

Also a house by same architects for Mr. E. J. Leh- 
man, four-st’y, 2)’ x 73’, to cost $7,000. 

SCHOUOL-HuuskKs, — J. J. Egan is architect for the 
schov:-house to be built on Wabash Ave., by Kev. P. 
Kierdon, to cost $18,000, 

Bauer & Hill are architects for the three-st’y and 
basement school-bouse to be built on Kumsey at., 
for Kev, ‘Yhomas Burke, to cost $25,000. 

STokgE. — Treat & Foltz, architects, have planned the 
swore-building being erected for Mr. J. Q. Adams, 
six-st’y and basement, brick, 80’ x 172’, to cost $140,- 


BuiLDING PERMIT8.—A. Jahnel, two-st’y flats, 98 
Eugene St.; cost, $4,000. 

Spencer Prineville, poeta flats, 394 Oak St.; 
cost, $7,000; architect, Gregg Vigent; builder, L. 
Weick. 

Ek. Burnham, 2two-st’y dwells., Prospect Pl.; cost, 
Ale architects, Briggs & Warren; builder, L. 

reick. 

W. A. Briggs, 2 two-st’y dwells., 3606-08 Ellis Pk.; 
cost, $7,000; architects, Briggs & Warren; builder, 
L. Weick. 

Thomas Pond, 2 two-st’y dwells., 462-64 Warren 
Ave.; cost, $6,0v0; architect, Thos. Pond; builder, 
L. Weick. 

Gabriel Frauchire, three-st’y and basement store 
and flats, 18s Blue Island Ave.; cost, $5,00U; archi- 
tect, J. Chartand; builder, J. McCarthy. 

John McCarthy, three-st'y stures and flats, 190 
Blue Island Ave.; cost, $5,000; architect, O. C. Han- 
gon; builder, Juo. McCarthy. 

U. Y. Edwards, two-st'y dwell., 1055 Adams St.; 
cost, 85,000, 

Peter Fitzgerald, three-st’y flats, 168 West Ejght- 
eenth St.; cust, $&,000; architect, Wm. Thomas; 
builders, Myer & Provost. 

Fritz Fritscher, two-st’y store and dwell., 1038 
Lake St.; cost, $3,200. 

C. L. Benson, three-st’y and basement atore and 
flats, 389 Chicago Ave.; cost, $6,000; architect, H. 
Kiley; builder, 5. J. Bock. 

M. F. Donvughue, four-st’y and basement store and 
flats, 99 West Adams St.; cost, $12,U0u; architect, G. 
A. Wierzbienter; builders, McMillan Bros. 
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Chas. Mahlmann, two-st’y flats, 442 Webster Ave.; 
- Cost, $3,000, 

anes ‘Thompson, 2 two-st’y dwells., 571-3 West 
Huron St.; cost, $3,000, 

P. Gern, two-st’y dwell., 75 Hastings St.; cost, §3,- 
500 


Chas. Kennitz, 2 two-st’y dwells., 178-180 Lewis St.; 
cost, 35,000, 

Wilber Wait, two-st’y dwell., 3201 South Park Ave.; 
cost, $9,000; architects, Dixon & Townsend; build- 
ers, Martensen & Otersen. 

N.C. C. Railway Co., two-st’y car-house, Ashland 
and Clybourne Aves.; cost, $40,000; builder, N. 
Gerten. 

E. fF. Welch, 2 three-st’y dwells., 2974-76 Ddéarborn 
St.; cost, $6,000. - 

J. W. Polly, 3 three-st’y dwells., 718-720 North Ad- 
ams St.; cost, $3,500; architect, Alford Sinith, build- 
er, Ju. J. Daegiing. 

John MeQuaide, two-st'y and basement dwell., 
895 Blue Island Ave.; cost, $4,800; builder, C. Bub- 
mann. 

1h. D. Lauther, 5 two-st’y cellar dwells., 109-117 
California Ave.; cost, $2',0°0; architect, W. Strip- 
pleman; builders, Wilke & Holman. 

M. Harris, three-st’y store and dwell., 354 West 
Twelfth St.; cost, $6,000; architect, Peter Ruehl, 
builder, W. Snelsdorf. 

J. RK. Busch, two-st'y and basement dwell., 2635 
Prairie Ave.; cost, $20,000; architects, Burnham & 
Root; builder, D. Lane. 

E. Woods, two-st’y and cellar dwell., 768 Hinmon 
St.; cost, $2,800; architect, W. Case; builder, L. 
Stinebrooks. 

M. Brennon, three-st’y store and flats, 3339 State 
St.; cost, 36,000, 

L. W. Felt, four-st’y dwell., 215 East Chicago 
Ave.; cost, 36,000; architect, R. M. Hanson; builder, 
E. Menschind. 
$ KE, C. Larned, 3 cottages, 3519-22 Lundy St.; cost, 

3,000, 

John Uber, four-st’y and basement store and flats, 
442 Milwaukee Ave.; cost, $12,000; architects, Kog- 
ers & Cook. 

F. F. Spencer, 2 four-st’y flats, 403-405 North Clark 
St.; cost, $20,0 0. 

F, F. Spencer, 2 two-st’y flats, rear 403-405 North 
Clark St.; cost, $3,000. 

F. Kollman, three-st’y flats, 173 Dearborn Ave.; 
cost, $12,000; architect, H. Renwoldt; builder, C. 
Luehring. 

John Serva, two-st’y dwell., 983 Twenty-first St.; 
cost, $2,005, 

H. Doubek, two-st’y store and dwell., 2858 Dash- 
iel St.; cost, $4,000. 

Jos, Vlasok. two-st'y dwell., 604 West Eighteenth 
St.: cost, 34,000. 

T.H. Gault, 2two-st’y dwells., 725-27 Congress St.; 
cost, $8,000; architects, Dixon & ‘Townsend; build- 
er, Il. A. Gault. 

Chas. ‘Teatz, two-st’y dwell., 22 Thirty-first St.; 
cost, $3,500, 

Geo. Baird, two-st’y dwell., 2923 Butterfield St.; 
cost, 33,000. 

L. Stegmiller, tbree-st’y store and dwell., 2427 
Wentworth Ave.; cost, $5,000; builder, J. N. Press. 

Win. F. ‘hoinas, 6 cottages, 84-454 Elkgrove St.; 
cost, $4,510. 

Chas. Ehman, two-st’y dwell., 14 Hammond St.; 
cost, $3,500; architect, P. A. Steinwig; builder, C. 
Winkler. 

J.O. Donohue, two-st’y flats, 358 North Ave.; cost, 
$3,000, 

EK. V. Carlson, two-st’y dwell., 126 Sedgwick St.; 
cost, $3,300. 

L. ‘Thoen, two-st’'y flats, 215 West Erie St.; cost, 
$1,600; butlder, J. Oleson. 

F. J. Ebner, dwell, 648 Larrabee St.; cost, $3,200. 

Douglas, Stuart & Forrest, to repair elevator, esti- 
mated cost, 37,000. 

Heury Vette, three-st’y store and dwell., 1144 Mil- 
waukes Ave.; cost, $12,000; architect, Fred. Wolff; 
builder, W. Menege. 

C. G. Smith, 2 three-st’y etores and dwells., 516- 
5164 West Madison St.; cost $20,000. 

Louis Hammerstrom, three-st’y store and flats, 
760) North Halsted St.; cost, $11,000; builder, F. 
Gottsehalk, 

kK. J. Crane, 9 two-st’y dwells,, 259-271 North May 
St.; cost, $11,000; architect, KR. T. Carroll; builder, 
A. B. Cook. 

R.'F. Crane, 8 two-st’y dwells., 242-288 Curtis St.; 
cost, S800, 

W. D. Jackson, 3. two-st’y dwells., 71-75 Thirtieth 
St.; cost, 315,000; architect, O. J. Pierce; builder, 
D. il. Hayes. 

Louis Viendorf, 2 four-st’y stores and dwells,, 439- 
441 West Chicago Ave.; cost, $17,000; architect, H. 
K.; builder, H. L. 

Jumes Calvert, three-st’y dwell., 455 West Harri- 
son St.; cost, 34,000. 

E. B. Sheldon, 4 two-st’y dwells., 51-57 St. Clair 
St.; cost, 324,000, 

F. Koeppen, two-st’y dwell., 56 West Nineteenth 
St.; cost, 34,000, 

Win, Short, 4 two-st’y flats, 806-812 Fulton St.; 
cost, 310,000; architect, Chas. Palmer; builder, H. 
Hibbard. 

Wim. Frank, two-st’y stcre and dwell., 997 Ogden 
Ave.; cost, 34,500; architect, F. Wolff; builder, Jno. 
K rooel, 

M. Bland, 2 three at’y dwells., 266-268 East Erie 
St.; cost, $15,000; architect, Pheo. Karls, 

E. B. Sheldon, 2 twost’y dwelis., 61-57 St. Clair 
St.; cost, $20,090; architects, Burling & Whitehouse; 
builder, HK. karnsbaw. 

H. Copeland, three-st’y store and flats, 712-714 Van 
Buren St.; cost, $12,009; urchitect and builder, H. 
Copeland, 

Win. Fitzgerald, 3 three-st’y stores and flats, 739- 
743 Indiana St.; cost, 321,000: architect, Wm. Strip- 
pleman; builder, D. H. Scafes. 

Db. W. Potter, four-st'y stores and hotel, 129-133 
Fast Chicago Ave.; cost, $40,000; arcnitect, W. A. 
Furber; builder, A. K. Clark. 


Cincinnati. 
Houses. ~— Geo. W. Rapp has prepared plans for block 
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of 6 brick dwells., two-and-one-half-st’y, elate roof, 
on Obio Ave. and Calhoun St., 71’ x 125/; cost, $40,- 
000. 

Also for Henry Koch, frame dwell. on Woodburn 
Ave., Walnut Hills, two-and-one-half-st’y, 38’ x 45’; 
cost, $7,604). 

Also brick stable for Julius Balke, two-st’y, 39/ x 
50/, on Lewis St., Walnut Hills; cost, $6,700. 

BUILDING PERMITS, — M. Welke, three-st’y brick 

dwell., Poplar St., near Central Ave.; cust, $12,000. 

James Walsh, repair house on Gest St., near Evans 
St.; cost, $3,500. 

Henry Ray, two-st’y frame dwell., Westwood Ave.; 
cort, $3,100. 

Ross Fenton, addition to three-st’y brick, 530 Elm 
St.; cost, $5,000. 

L. Dalmer, three-st’y brick dwell., Bank St., near 
Freeman Ave.; cost, $6,000. 

Jaines Fleming, two-st’y frame dwell., Beech St.; 
cost, $4,000. 

Benj. H. Cox, two-st’y frame dwell., Bellevue St., 
near Shillito St.; cost, $3,600. 

Samuel M. Weiss, two-st’y brick dwell., Queen 
City Ave.; cost, $2,800. 

Three permits for repairs; cost, $2,200. 

Total perinits to date, 547. 

Total cost to date, $2,015,350. 


Detroit. 


BOILDING PERMITS. — H. Englebert, zoological gar- 
den, Michigan Ave.; cost, $6,000. 
Wm. Scott & Co., brick fire engine-house, Gratiot 
Ave.; cost, $11,800. 
$ oy Chapoton, 2 brick stores, Jefferson Ave.; cost, 
0°. 
A. M. Gray, 3 brick dwells., Park St.; cost, $10,- 
0 


Joseph Loynton, brick cracker factory, West Con- 
gress St.; cost, $15,000. 

Archenbron & Meire, addition to church, Joy St.; 
cost, $13,000. 
; Alfred Griffith, brick house, Lincoln Ave.; cost, 

4,000. 


New York. 


APARTMENT-HoOUSES. — For Mr. Herman Hoefel, an 

_ apartinent-house, to cost about $25",000, is to be 
built on the n e cor. of Broadway and Fifty-Afth St., 
brick and stone front; Messrs. Thom Wilson, 
architects. 

On the ne cor. of Seventh Ave., a five-st’y brick 
and brownstone apartment-house, 23/ 6// x 80’, is to 
be built, at a cost of about $30,000, from designs of 
Mr. R. W. Anderson. 

Factory.—For Mr. Leo. Schlesinger, a seven-st’y and 
basement factory is to be built of brick, on the n e 
cor. of Crosby and Jersey Sts., at a cost of about 
ee from designs of Messrs. H. J. Schwarzmanu 


Oo. 

ALTERATION. — No. 47 Broadway is to be altered into 
an oie Bulg at ap expense of about $35,000, 
from designs of fessrs. D. & J. Jardine. 

Co-OPERATIVE APARTMENT-HOUSE, — Another large 
building is projected to be built for the West Side 
Co-operative Association, on the n w cor. of Eighth 
Ave, and Sixty-second St., to be eight stories high 
of brick and stone; to cost about $25,000; Mr. Car 
Pfeiffer is the architect. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — West Forty-eighth St., Nos. 
600 and 611, three-at’y brick deat tin roof; cost, 
$4,500; owner, Honora Taylor, 255 West Fifty-fourth 
St.: architect, P. J. ‘Saylor; builder, Patrick Walsh. 

Twelfth Ave., 8 e cur. Thirty-sixth St., two st’y 
brick treight warehouse, gravel roof; cost, $45,000; 
lessees, N. Y., O. & W. and N.Y., W.S. & B. Rail: 
way Companies, 35 Wall St. and 15 Broad St.; archi- 
tect, Juhn I), Fouquet; builders, Ross & Sandfurd. 

West Forty-nanth St., No. 426, five-st’y brownstone 
front flat, tin roof; cost, $16,500; owner, Elizabeth 
Seitz, ls Beekman P).; architect, John Brandt. 

Third Ave., n w cor. Une Hundred and Thirty- 
sixth St., 3 five-st’y brick tenemente and stores, tin 
roofs; cost, $14,000; owner, Mrs. Margaret Schmitt, 
428 Kast One Hundred and Twenty-second St.; archi- 
tect, Geo. W. Walgrove; builder, Frank Schmitt. 

Seventy-fisth St, 88, 100’ w Third Ave., two st'y 
brick stable, tin roof; cost, $12,000; lessee, Maurice 
Sullivan, 348 East Fourth St.; architect, F. T. Camp. 

Third Ave,, 8 e cor. Une Hundred and Third St., 
5 four-st’y brownstone frunt tenements and stores, 
tin roofs; cost, $14,000; owner, Francis McEntee, 210 
East One Hundred and Fifth St.; architect, F. T. 
Camp; builder, George H. McEntee. 

Elizabeth St., No. 44, six-st’y brick store; coset, 
$23,000; owner, Charles Gulden, 48 Elizabeth St.; 
architect, E. Sniffen; builders, Van Dolson & Arnott 
and Jones & Taylor. 

One Hundred and Ninth St., ns, 80’ w Fourth 
Ave., 3 five-st’'y brick tenements. tin roofs; cost, 
$id,0; owner, Mrs. Margaret Griffin, 498 East One 
Hundred and Thirteenth St.; architect, J. H. Val- 
entine. 

One Hundred and Thirty-third St., 8 8, 150° e 
Eighth dAve., 3 three-st'y brownstone front dwells., 
tin roofs; cost, $16,0u0; owner, Kobert Lindsey, 2325 
First Ave.; architect, J. H. Valentine; builder, John 
Hutchins. 

Lewis St., No. 144, fivest'y brick tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $6,500; owner, Edward Donnelly, 346 
East Third St.; architect, Bernard McGuirk. 

Columbia St.,3 w cor, Rivington St., five-st’y brick 
tenement and store, tin roof; cost, $16 000; owner, 
Frank M. Weiler, 203 West One Hundred and ‘I'wen- 
ty-third St.; architect, Julius Boekel. 

Eust Seventeenth St., No. 245, four-st’y brick 
dwell.; cost, $35,000; owner, Sidney W. F. Webster, 
i East Eighteenth St.; architect, Richard M. 

unt. 

Tinton Ave., n e cor. Clifton St., peo ree 
dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,0v0; owner, Agnes Decker, 
811 Forest Ave.; architect, W. W. Gardiner; builder, 
P. P. Decker. 

ALTERATIONS, — East Ttcenty-fifth St., No. 113, three- 
st'y brick extension; cost, §8,000; owner, Margaret 
A. Govdridge,1z7 East ‘'wenty-fifth St.; architect, 
A. E. Fouutain; builders, J. L. Murtha and A. E. 
Fountain. 

State St., No.6, one-st’y brick extension and in- 


BUILDING PERMITS, — Ninety-three 


DECATUR, TEX.—The town has sold at 


HOLYOKE, MASS. — C 


LONSDALE, R. J. —'1 


ternal alterations; cost, $5,000; owner, Jos. F. Chat- 
telin, 116 Kast sixteenth St.; architect, A. B. Ogden. 

West Thirty-sicth St., No. 43, raise attic story and 
internal alterations; cost, $12,000; owner, S. B. 
Smith, 2 Nassau St.; architect, B. Silliman, Jr.; 
builders, Kichard Deeves and Smith & Bell. 

East One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St., No. 165, 
two-st’y brick extension on front and a one-st’y 
brick extension on rear, also interior alterations; 
cost, $9,500; owner, Henry Schile, on premises; 
architects, Kentz & Wirz; builder, not selected. 


Philadelphia. 


HOvuSES. — Messrs. Longcope & Snyder are about to 


erect at cor. Fifteenth and Diamond Sts., (Carlisle 
Park), 21 brick houses; from plans by Hazlehurst & 
Huckel. 

Spruce St., No. 1823, H. C. Groome, Esq., will erect 
a@ four-st’y brick residence; from plans by Hazle 
hurst & Huckel, architects. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Kensington Are., n of Cambria 


St., two-st'y dwell., 16’ x 45’; Alexander Adair, 
owner. 

Broad St.,n e cor. Tioga St., one-st’y addition to 
chapel, 32’ x 46’; Benj. Walker, contractor. 

Haines St., w of Stenton Ave., two-st'y dwell., 14 
x44; W. Garvin, contractor. 

North Sixth St., Nos. 2116 and 2118, 2 two-st’y 
stores, 14’ x 40/; H. M. Martin, contractor. 

Ogden St., Nos, 1328 and 1330, three-st’y stable, 42’ 
x 738’; Jos. Arthur, owner. 

Sixteenth St.,s of Page St., 4 three-st’y dwells., 3, 
16’ x BA, 1, 287 x 30’; W.C. Lea, owner. 

Watkins St., No. 311, one-st’y stable, 36’ x 57’; W. 
W. Bozorth, contractor. 

Canal Bank, Manayunk, one-st’y addition to fac- 
ant 1s’ x 80/; J. Stelwagon’s Sons. 

ilson St., No. 2119, two-st’y dwell., 16’ x 20’; Jas. 

B. Simpson, owner. 

Locust St., No. 3531, three-st’y dwell., 17’ x 554; W. 
E. Culm, contractor, 

Nineteenth St.,8 of Wharton St., two-st’y dwell., 
16’ x 10’; Lewis Simpson, owner, 

Wyoming St.,n e cor. Haverford St., fire truck- 
house, 40’ x 80’, F. H. Vodges, cuntractor. 

Hunter St., Nos. 1023 and 10265, five-st’y smith shop, 
36/ x 78’; A. A. Catanach, contractor. 

Vine St.,n 8,e of Sixty-fifth St., two-st’y dwell.; 
15/ x 42/; Fulton & Irwin, coutractors. 

Fortieth St., e 8, 8 of Lancaster Ave., two-st'y 
dwell., 144 x 40’; Fulton & Irwin, contractors. 

North Seventh St., No. 864, third-st’'y addition to 
club-bouse, 20’ x 40"; J. McCarthy, contractor. 

McKean St., cor. Gerhard St., 2 two-st'y dwells., 
16’ x 42'; Chas. H. Clark, owner. 

Poplar St., n 8, w from Twenty-secenth St., 12 
three-st’y dwellis., 1, with store, 15’ x 37/. 

Third St., ws, n of Cumberland St., one-st’y box 
factory, 32’ x 70/; David H. Davidson, owner. 


St. Louis. 


rmits have 
been issued since our last report, of which 21 are for 
unimportant frame houses. Of the rest, those worth 
$2,5uu and over are as follows: — 

Wm, Hennedy, 3 adjacent two-at’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $8,000; J. D. Fitzgibbons, contractor. 

Utto Moser, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; cost, 
$7300; Jungenfeid, architect; Charles Webking, 
contractor. 

H. Belz, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; cost, 
$7,700; Dette, architect; Geo. M. Roeder, contractor. 
kh. H. Newberry, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $2,- 
500; KR. H. Newberry, architect and contractor. 

August Held, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; 
Jungenfeld, architect. 

Bowman & Son, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $8,000; G. W. Pike, architect; sub-let. 

Peter Dietz, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $3,200; 
N. Risse, contractor, 

A. Demuth, 3 adjacent two-et'y brick dwells.; cost, 
$9,000; Helm Broe., contractors. 

Delaney (owner), Carpenter (agent) poke J 
brick dwells.; cost, $9,100; Beinke, architect, M. 
Kirk wood, contractor. 

J. F. Hackstaff, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $§2,- 
780; J. E. ‘Truitt, contractor. 

J. E. Truitt, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,800; 
J. E. Truitt, contractor. : 

Geo. Streit, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,500; 
Geo. Streit, contractor. 

Geo. P. Whitelaw, four-st’y brick store; cost, $13,- 
000; A. Grable, architect; B. F. Stotlemeyer, con- 
tractor, 

Fred. Geisler, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $6,- 
000; J. B. Legg, architect; M. Kirkwood, contractor. 

Mrs. M. Carlisle, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, &6, - 
50'; J. B. Legg, architect; J. Mahon, contractor. 

Mrs. H. Herbeck, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, H,- 
600; Stricber, contractor. 2 

J. Cannon, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $6,000; 
Cairns, architect; A. Kedinon, contractor. 

St. Louis Mutual House Building Co., No. 3, two- 
st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,100; Mortimer, architect; 
P. Mulcahey, contractor. 


General Notes. 


AMHERST, Mass. — Bartlett Bros. of Whately have 


the contract for building Prof. Henshaw’s uew house 
on Orchard St. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, MINN. — The contract for the new 


city buildings has been let to a home contractor for 
$15,600. 


DrEs MOINES, lo. — Burnham & Root have plans ready 


for a new depot-building for the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad Co., 50’ x 100’, to be bulit 


here. 

r $15,000 
worth of bonds issued by the ania for the 
construction of a es ea and high school building. 

1ase Bros, are to build a brick 
block to contain 4 tenements of & rooms each, on the 
lot north of Dr. N. B. Chase, on Mapleton St. 
The plans are being drawn by T. W. Mann. 
he corher-swne of the new Christ 
Church was laid last week. 


Macon, Ga.—Statement of buildings now in 


reas, or about to commence under the oharge of pia 
exander Blair, architect, Macon, Ga.: — 


. a ——, 
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SCULPTOR of note in Boston died a few days ago, at 
A an age when most artists have all their best successes yet 
before them, and Martin Milmore’s native genius, joined 
with his persevering industry, gave promise of a future still 
more brilliant than his past. The two Milmore brothers, of whom 
the elder, Joseph, a sculptor of no mean talent, still survives, 
were brought to this country from Ireland by their widowed 
mother about thirty yeara ago. Both of them went through the 
ordinary course of a Boston school-boy’s life, but Martin’s natu- 
ral bent showed itself even in childhood, and at the age of fifteen 
he was placed in the studio of Thomas Ball, where he kept 
himself constantly busy, studying, and practising the knowledge 
which he acquired. Most of his time for many years was de- 
voted to portrait sculpture, but he found opportunity for the 
production of an ideal bas-relief, and a patriotic statuette, besides 
executing for the Boston Horticultural Association three huge 
granite statues, of Flora, Ceres and Pomona, which adorn the 
front of the building belonging to the Association. Although 
open to much criticism, these statues have perhaps all the char- 
acter that committees who assign such inane subjects to artists 
have a right to expect; and they brought Mr. Milmore many 
other public commissions, among them being three Soldiers’ 
monuments in different parts of Boston, and others in Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, in Erie, Pennsylvania, and in Keene, New 
Hampsnire. 


NE of the largest and most modern hotels in the South, the 
Kimball House at Atlanta, was totally destroyed this week 
by fire. The first discovery of the fire was at five o’clock 

on Sunday morning, but it soon increased beyond control, and 
the manager of the hotel ordered that the guests should be 
awakened. This order was effectually carried out, the servants 
breaking open the doors of the rooms; and in twenty minutes 
from the alarm the house was emptied. Forty minutes after- 
ward the building was a heap of ruins. Some of the daily 
papers congratulate the guests on their “ favorable opportunity ” 
for escaping, and if the fire had originated anywhere but in the 
rear of the building, the consequences might have been much 
more serious, but it may be questioned whether people awak- 
ened from their soundest sleep by the bursting in of their doors, 
to rush precipitately into the street, leaving their clothes and bag- 
gage behind them, might not think with regret of the still more 
“favorable” conditions, in case of fire, which would be presented 
by a hotel built as most of those abroad, and a few in New York, 
are, and as all hotels should be. ‘The structure is said to have cost 
six hundred thousand dollars, and to have contained one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars’ worth of furniture, and as the in- 
surance amounted to little more than one-tenth of tho value of 
the whole, the owners will have gained six hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of information about combustible build- 
ing, which we hope they will impart to their friends upon oc- 
casion. 


W* find mention in one of our exchanges of two remarka- 
ble cases of lead-poisoning which have occurred in France 

lately.~ In the more recent one a small village was at- 
tacked by an inexplicable and fatal disease, presenting symp- 


toms similar to those caused by lead-poisoning, but having, 
apparently, a different origin, since no evidence could be dis- 
covered to show that lead had been taken into the system of 
any of the patients. A more thorough investigation, however, 
threw suspicion on the bread used, and the premises of the vil- 
lage baker and miller were subjected to an examination, which 
resulted in the discovery of a cracked millstone, repaired, by 
the economical ingenuity of the miller, by filling the crevices 
with melted lead, which was in course of time ground down 
and mingled with the flour. In the other case, which occurred 
in Paris, a baker had used for heating his oven, which was one 
of the old-fashioned brick variety, some refuse boards, which 
had been painted with white lead ; and particles of the metal, 
apparently penetrating into the joints of the brickwork so far 
as not to be reached by the broom used for sweeping out the 
oven, had clung to the soft dough, and were distributed with 
the bread. 


HE Sctentific American mentions the decline in the price 
of copper, as likely to lead to the increased use of that 
metal in building. At present, the material for a copper 

roof costs, at the outset, only about twice as much as tin, and 
as the latter must be repaired and painted about once in three 
years, and in fifteen or twenty years must be renewed altogether, 
the copper, which never needs painting, and is practically inde- 
structible, is much the cheaper material in the end. There are 
in Boston many copper roofs, put on about forty years ago, 
which show no signs of deterioration; and the metal is still 
much employed in that city for cornices, gutters and rain-water 
pipes, as well as for covering bay-windows, and in many other 
ways, in place of galvanized-iron, which is much inferior in 
beauty and durability, and not very much cheaper. The copper 
has the additional advantage of needing no paint, so that the 
delicate lines of artistic work are in no danger of being filled 
up, and the metal increases rather than diminishes in beauty, 
by the slow formation of a bluish-green patina over it. For 
flashings, as well as other portions of roof-work, copper is much 
superior to zinc or tin, and with the aid of a certain amount of 
lead, the most difficult problems in roofing can be successfully 
and permanently solved. 


i Sanitary Engineer mentions a case of a church, planned 
by an architect, but carried out without his supervision, in 
which his careful arrangement for the supply of fresh air, 
to be heated by furnaces in the basement, and withdrawn after 
use by an extraction chimney, heated by carrying up a pipe flue 
inside of it, was changed, under the direction of the building- 
committee, to a system without any provision whatever for the 
withdrawal of foul air; and subsequently, when experience 
had shown the impossibility of getting any warm air into the 
church without making a way for the cold air to get out, was 
modified by cutting holes in the floor and inserting registers, 
which were placed in communication with the cold-air box of 
the furnace; so that the body of air in the building simply cir- 
culated to and from the basement, renewing its warmth at each 
passage through the furnace chamber, but growing constantly 
more and more foul. The credit of this delectable arrangement 
is, we are quite sure, due to the furnace-man, rather than the 
building-committee. Not only is this method of increasing the 
heating efficiency of a poor furnace well known in that trade, 
but nothing is more common than to see the cold-air inlet in 
dwelling-houses made with a dvor opening into the cellar, for 
the express purpose of taking air from the cellar, instead of 
from the outside, in the coldest weather ; and we know, indeed, 
districts in which there is generally no other air-supply to the 
furnace. The effect upon a person with weak Junys or nerves 
of being compelled to pass a winter in a house hermetically 
sealed by double windows, and furnished, so to speak, with a 
single charge of air for four months’ use, may be imagined. 
There can be little doubt that many lives are annually sacrificed 
by this dangerous practice. 


shares in the Keely Motor Company has fallen of late 
to about one-third of that for which they were sold soon 
after the publication of those glowing letters from newspaper 
correspondents, describing a certain locomotive in process of 


Wi have observed with grief that the quoted price of 
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construction for the application of the principle; and we can 
hardly avoid the inference that the “ theory of molecular vibra- 
tions ” shows signs of being unequal to the task of hauling rail- 
way trains. We can, however, encourage the stockholders in 
this great enterprise to hope that if their enthusiasm for molec- 
ular vibrations should meet with final disappointment, another 
opportunity will before long be offered them for making a per- 
manent investment of their spare funds, and, at the same time, 
for gaining additional financial experience. In the same city 
which produced the great discoverer of the art of letting loose 
molecular vibrations dwells a person who has discovered a 
“new mechanical law,” “ the application of which will enable 
him to increase a hundredfold the power of any machine, from 
a clock to a steamship, without using an ounce more fuel than 
usual, or driving the motive power any faster than ordinarily.” 
A reporter of the Philadelphia Record, who waited upon the 
proprietor of this important invention, learned that the secret 
“could not at this time be disclosed,’”’ but was informed that the 
application of the new law “ consisted in combining the action 
of the screw, the inclined plane, and one other form,” the na- 
ture of which must not be further explained. It is, at least, 
something to be grateful for that we know two-thirds of the 
mystery. Hitherto, the combination of a screw and an inclined 
plane has hardly been thought of as an efficient mechanical 
device, and its application to clocks and steamboats is, we ven- 
ture to say, wholly new; but, the way once pointed out, it 
cannot be doubted that the search for the remaining element 
of the grand discovery will be pursued with vigor. 


\ HERE is a great pleasure in gathering from the pages of 
Le. Génie Civil those intelligent and impartial statements 
of the progress of the Panama Canal, which, for some 

reason, we seek in vain from the daily newspapers of the 

country most nearly interested in that great undertaking. The 
last number of that most excellent technical journal contains 
an account of the work already accomplished, and of the means 
at hand for use in future operations; the writer, who seems 
perfectly familiar with the subject, beginning with a short his- 
tory of the most disastrous mistake which has yet been made 
on the Isthmus, the foundation of the ill-fated city of Gatun. 
It seems that the pioneers of the Canal Company, who were sent 
to prepare wharves and warehouses for the accommodation of 
the business necessary to the enterprise, found that of the six 
miserable piers of the port of Aspinwall, not one was available 
for their purpose, and were obliged to look for a suitable place 
for constructing new ones. The island of Manzanillo, on which 
Aspinwall is built, consists mostly of a deep and spongy marsh, 
the town, with the present wharves, occupying all the ground 
firm enough to build upon, with the exception of a narrow strip 
on the north side, at some distance from the town, and much 
too small to accommodate the warehouses and sheds which 
would be necessary. Moreover, Aspinwall has the reputation 
of being perhaps the most unhealthy city in the world, and the 
engineers felt themselves bound to care for the lives of the 
army of people who were to follow them, by selecting the most 
salubrious spot for their work which could be made otherwise 
suitable. As the island of Manzanillo was considered thus 
out of the question, there was no alternative but to seek a 
landing-place up the River Chagres, near the mouth of which 
the island lies; and about eight miles inland, M. Blanchet, the 
engineer in charge, found a little bay surrounded by hills, which 
seemed to him admirably adapted for the creation of an indus- 
trial town under much more favorable auspices than among the 
reeking swamps of Aspinwall. This place was Gatun. Except 
in one spot, the river was deep enough to allow steamers to 
reach the wharves, and the advantages of the new harbor 
seemed so great that a dredge was set at work to cut a channel, 
while the high ground overlooking the river was staked out 
and graded, and active building operations begun. No sooner 
was the ground broken than fevers attacked the workmen, who, 
it must be remembered, were for a time obliged to live and 
sleep either in the forest or in their unfinished houses. Some 
of the men died, and a panic seized the remainder; and the 
news of the unfortunate undertaking reaching the directors of 
the Canal Company, peremptory orders were sent that Gatun 
should be abandoned. Subsequent experience has shown that 

M. Blanchet’s choice of the place was justified, but circumstances 

were then against him, and although he obeyed the order, he 

did not long survive his disappointment and mortification. 


S Gatun and Aspinwall are the only places on deep water 
A which are touched by the Panama Railway, there was no 
choice, after the abandonment of the first, but to return to 
the other ; and to make up for the deficiency of firm Jand avail- 
able there, it was decided to fill in a tract on the southwest side 
of the island, large enough to give room for all the necessary 
buildings, and shaped to form a kind of breakwater, projecting 
into the harbor in such a way as to protect the mouth of the 
canal, which lies immediately behind it. The filling of this 
tract will require about four hundred thousand cubic yards of 
material, and until this is completed the administration of the 
canal is obliged to occupy temporary quarters in the town. It 
would seem most economical to combine the work of filling with 
that of excavation, by using the earth dredged from the mouth of 
the canal for building up the neighboring bank ; but the mate- 
rial in this portion is mostly mud, filled with fragments of coral, 
and the healthfulness of habitations built upon such a founda- 
tion appearing doubtful, it was decided, in place of this, to 
bring clean, dry earth from the hills of Mindi, which are trav- 
ersed by the canal about three-quarters of a mile from Aspin- 
wall; and the first operations of excavation were accordingly 
assigned to that place. Stone for revetting the water-front of 
the new territory is obtained from a quarry on Kenny’s Bluff, 
at a little distance from the city, and the work of transferring 
the Mindi Hills to the harbor of Aspinwall has been rapidly 
carried on. Between the new made land and the proposed 
mouth of the canal is the estuary known as the Folks River, 
which separates the island of Manzanillo from the shore; and 
the dredges of the Company are engaged in deepening this to 
form a practicable channel; while the excavation of the por- 
tion of the canal itself extending from the Folks River to Gatun 
is included in the contract made with Messrs. Huerne and Slaven, 
of San Francisco. The quantity of material to be removed 
from this portion of the canal is estimated at six millions of 
cubic metres, or nearly seven million yards, and according to 
the contract with Messrs. Huerne and Slaven, the whole should 
be completed in about two years and a half; but the observa- 
tions of the correspondent lead him to doubt whether the terms 
of the agreement will be complied with. 





R. WYATT PAPWORTH, reviewing, in the Builder, 
M Mr. R. F. Gould’s “ History of Freemasonry,” brings for- 
ward some interesting information in relation to the 
church-building of the Middle Ages. The author of the History 
of Freemasonry has rather a mean opinion of that time, 
and warns his readers against “the exaggerated notions cur- 
rent concerning the piety and devotion” of the Middle Ages, 
“and the enormous cost and sacrifice required for the erection 
of medivval ecclesiastical structures,” saying that although 
great sums were spent upon a few important buildings, the out- 
lay, even upon these, was spread over so long a period as to 
make the annual cost comparatively small. Thus, Lincoln 
Cathedral, which is estimated to have cost a sum equivalent to 
about five million dollars of our present money, was nearly a 
hundred and fifty years in building, so that, if equally divided, 
the annual expense of carrying on the structure would have 
been only about thirty-five thousand dollars; avd the total 
value of all the ecclesiastical buildings in Enyland at the time 
of the Reformation, which he estimates at about three hundred 
and twenty-five million dollars, represented the accumulated 
outlay of four hundred years. To these plausible representa- 
tions Mr. Papworth makes the reply, which will please all 
lovers of medivval art, that the fact of a hundred years having 
elapsed between the commencement of a building and its com- 
pletion is by no means an indication that the work was carried 
on regularly throughout that period; on the contrary, the 
records show, not only that operations were often discontinued 
for long periods, but also that in many cases buildings sufli- 
ciently completed for occupation were entirely remodelled and 
rebuilt, sometimes several times over, before reaching the form 
in which they have since remained. In France the evidence 
of the widespread enthusiasm for ecclesiastical building which 
appeared at the end of the twelfth century is far more plain 
than in England. To say nothing of the convincing testimony 
of the buildings themselves, we kuow that the battle of Crecy, 
in 1346, gave the signal for the abandonment of all peaceful 
arts, not to be resumed again for a hundred years, and all the 
splendors of the French cathedrals are due to a movement 
which had nearly spent its force within a single century, and in 
less than two centuries had disappeared entirely. 
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WATER-CLOSETS.!— XVII. 
SHORT-HOPPER CLOSETS. 


HIS type may be conveniently 
treated by grouping together those 
which have a bottom outlet in dis- 

tinction from those which have a side 
outlet. 

Mr. W. P. Gerhard has seen proper 
in his book,? to classify a number of 
the short-hopper closets, some of which 
have their outlet at the bottom and 
others at the side, under the name of 
“ Wash-out Closets.” I think it sim- 
plifies the matter to place them, where 
they certainly belong, in the class of 
hopper-closets. Mr. Gerhard himself 
says: “ A wash-out closet is in fact only a modified and improved 
form of hopper.” 

Thomas Smith’s Closet.— The earliest patent for a closet of this 
type was issued by Great Britain to ‘Thomas Smith, in 1842. The 

atentee claims as a novelty the branch 
rom the supply-pipe (the closet being 
supplied from a tank), which is con- 
nected with the bottom of the trap. 
This branch from the supply-pipe is in- 
tended to thoroughly wash 
out any matter which might 
be in, or would otherwise 
remain in the trap. In this 
closet the trap, instead of 
being circular in cross-sec- 
tion, is rectangular. It has 
an inspection-cover on the 
crown of the trap, and the 
water is spread over the 
bowl by means of a fan. 

French Short Hopper. — 
F. Liger? tells us that this closet (Fig. 171) was designed in Paris, in 
1872, for use in public places, being modelled according to English 
patterns. He states “ that the gases from the sewer are cut off by a 
siphon-trap.” In public places 
where this closet had been in- 
troduced, it was made to operate 
by opening the doors. The 
closet is arranged so it can be 
supplied with water, either by 
means of a supply-valve or from 
a tank. The peculiarities of 
this closet consist in the branch 
from the main supply-pipe for 
flushing the trap, and in the 












Fig. 170.—Thomas Smith's Closet. 


a, Bowl. b, Trap. c, Supply-pipe. 
d, Branch to bottom of trap from supply-pipe. 
e, Inspection-hole, 





Big. 17h partition of the trap being so 

laced as to form a screen, and 

French Short-Hopper Closet. fide: rather than get rid of, any 

a, Bowl. 0, Trap. _ c, Inspection-hole. disagreeable matter that might 


d, Supply-pipe. |e, Branch from supply- 
ipe connected with bowl. /, Opening 
ma bowl.  g, Lever opening supply- 

valve. 


possibly remain. 

Hellyer’s “ Vortex” Closet. — 
S. S. Hellyer, of London, re- 
ceived patents from Great Britain in 1878, and from the United 
States in 1880, for a short-hopper closet which he has named the 
“ Vortex.” The novelty of this closet is based on the shape of the 
bowl and flushing-rim. ‘he flushing-rim is so arranged as to throw a 
strong jet of water directly into the bottom of the bowl, this being 
also the bottom of the trap, by this means forcing whatever water or 
foreign matter there is through the trap into the soil-pipe. It will be 
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Fig. 173.— Section. 





ibs < m Hellyer's''Vortex’’ Closet. 
Fig. 172. — Section with Jet. 
a, Bowl. 6, Trap. 
8, Supply. 
seen by the illustration (Fig. 172) that it is intended in some cases to 
have a branch from the main supply-pipe entering the bottom of the 
trap, as described in the Smith tosat (Fig. 170). ‘There are open- 
tuys in the flushing-rim around the sides of the bowl, by which the 
surface of the bowl is washed. The trap is properly vented. This 
branch connecting with the bottom of the trap is unnecessary in the 
better forms of short-hopper closets, where they are flushed from a 
tank, through a properly-arranged flushing-rim. 
Wm. Smith's Closet. — The “ Siphon-Jet” closet, manufactured in 


“1 Continued from page 65, No. 398, 
2 House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing. Wm. Paul Gerhard, New York, 1882, 
8 Fosses d’ Aisance, Latrines, Urinoirs, et Vidanges. F. Liger, Paris, 1875. 


Fig. 174.— Perspective. 
e, Flushing-rim 


c, Opening for jet of water. 
v, Vent. 











San Francisco, and patented in 1876 and 1878 by Wm. Smith, also 


depends upon the branch from the supply-pipe to cleanse the trap and 
This closet is furnished in 


force the waste matter into the soil-pipe. 
one piece of earthenware, or 
with an earthenware bowl and 
iron trap. It is connected 
with a tank, or may be con- 
nected directly with the sup- 
ply-pipe, the flush being gov- 
erned by a patent valve. 
English Closet. — Baldwin 
Latham describes a short-hop- 
per closet in which the flush- 
ing-rim is connected with the 
bottom of the trap. He says: 
“this form of closet with bye 
flushing-pipe was introduced 
to remedy the defect, which, as 
already referred to, attends 





the hopper-closet, that is the , i 175. 
cleansing of the trap after the Wm. Smith's Closet. 
use of the closet.” ‘This evil a, Bowl. 0, Fan. c,Trap. d, Branch 


supply-pipe. 


e, Supply-pipe. 
J, Inspecuuon-hole, 


mentioned by Latham has been 
remedied by properly arranged 
and devised water-supply and flushing-rims, which are now manufac- 
tured as a part of the better short-hopper closets. 
Closets manufactured as described, with a branch from the supply- 
pipe connecting with the bottom of the 
trap, would be peculiarly susceptible to the 
evil which it is claimed sometimes takes 
place when the supply-pipe is attached di- 
rectly to the bowl of the closet, a valve 
only intervening ; viz., the liability of foul 
air or filthy water being drawn from the 
closet when a faucet is opened on some 
floor below, the supply-valve of the closet 
being open at the same time. For the rea- 
son stated care should be taken always to 
connect closets of this kind with a sgparate 
tank or cistern when— and they are sim- 
ple and useful — they are used. 
Hellyer’s “ Short Artisan Hopper.”’—This closet is composed of 
two pieces of earthenware, the bowl and trap, which are joined 





Fig. 176.— English Closet. 


a, Bowl. c, Trap. 
e, Branch-supply. 


g, Flushing-rim, 





Hellyer's Short Artisan Hopper. 


together by means of clam 


crews, putty or cement being put 
into the joint. The 


bowl of this closet is oval in shape, with its back 
edge nearly straight, so the bow! need not become 
foul by fecal matter dropping on it. This closet 
has a flushing-rim which serves its purpose well, 
and the trap is properly vented at the crown. — 
In connection with his patent flushing-rim, Hellyer 
arranges an annular rubber band, in a groove 
made for the purpose on the top of the flushing- 
rim. The seat of the closet is intended to fit 
down on this band and thus prevent smells or 
cold air from coming into the room from beneath 
the seat. It is the custom in England to have 
the “tell-tale” pipe from the closet-safe run through the wall into the 
outer air. A draught through this pipe might become disagreeable 
to a person occupying the 
seat of the closet. ‘This 
closet has an opening at 
the crown of the trap, to 
which a vent must be at- 
tached, and in use it is 
simple and effective. 
Demarest’s Short-Hop- 
per Closet.— The J. L. 
Mott Iron Works manu- 
facture a short-hopper 
closet which in appear- 
ance and in its manner 
of working is almost 
identical with the Hell- 
yer short hopper. The 
novelty consists in the 





Fig. 179. 
Flushing-Rim. 


i, India-rubber ring. 
c, Flushing-rim. 


Fig. 180.—Section. ~ 





Demarest’s Short-Hopper Closet. Fig. wl. 
manner of connecting Section through line d-e. 
the bowl with the trap, a, Flushing-rim. 5, Bowl. c, Trap. g, Vent-pipe. 
and the trap with the J Collar or clamp. 

vent-pipe, and in the Demarest patent flushing-rim (see Fig. 179). The 
top of the trap and the bottom of the bowl are both encircled by 
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a projecting ring or flange, over and around which a metal col- 
lar fits. This collar when bolted makes a very strong joint. 
The space between the collar and the joints has to be filled 
with putty or cement. The coupling for the vent-pipe is a two- 


inch zinc-coated iron quarter-bend, which has a hub on the free 


end, into which the 
spigot of the vent- 
pipe can be caulked. 
a lead vent-pipe is 
to be used, a brass 
coupling must be 
connected with the 
trap, instead of the 
iron one described. 
Roe’s Closet. — 
Baldwin Latham, in his work on sewerage, illustrates two short- 
hopper closets. Mr. Latham states that in this closet exists the first 
instance of a vent-pipe being properly placed on the trap. The 
reader of the foregoing articles will probably recollect that the vent 
to the trap was used or invented in connection with the Wilkins closet 
forty years ago. Figure 183 is shown as an example of this class, in 
which the back is made straight, so fecal matter will drop directly 
into the trap, and not adhere to the sides of the bowl. 
Carmichael “ Wash-down” Closet. — Mr. W. P. Buchan, in 1879, in- 
vented a closet of this class, which he informs us is furnished in one 
or two pieces of earthenware, the 
pont being made above the water- 
ine.) This closet is supplied with 
a flushing-rim to wash the sides of 
the bowl, and also with a jet of water 
which strikes the water in the bowl 
so as to force it through the trap. 
The i has an inspection-hole on 
a 





Fig. 182. 


Fig. 183. 


Roe’s Closet. Straight-back Hopper. 


a, Bowl. b, Trap. c, Vent. 
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top. This closet seems to have de- 
est ee ne (ives ae servedly met with success in Eng- 
mahan's “" Carmiches ~., land, where there seems to be a ten- 

a, Bowl. b, Trap. c, Vent. : < ; 


dency, which should be followed in 
our country, to are short-hopper closets in preference to all styles 
or patterns. Mr. Buchan calls the short-hopper closets which have 
an outlet at the bottom wash-down closets, while those which have an 
outlet from the side he calls wash-out closets. 

A. G. Myers’s “Niagara” Closet, No. 2.— A short-hopper closet has 
been quite recently introduced into the market by A. G. Myers, of 
New York. ‘This closet is made in one 
piece of earthenware, or it is furnished with 
a part of the trap separate from the bowl. 
It is flushed by carrying the water-supply 
through or against a fan. The bowl of this 
closet is waved or corrugated in circles par- 
allel to the floor. The idea is that the 
water, coming in contact with the inequali- 
ties of the surface, will wash the bowl more 
thoroughly than would be the case if it were 
smooth. It appears to me that the under 





Fig. 185.—''Niagara’’ No. 2. 


side of the wavy surface would not be a, Corrugated Bowl. 
washed at all, and if this is the case, more ) a 6 Fan. 


harm than good would be done by making a 
bowl in this manner. The trap in this closet has a hub for a vent- 
pipe, which is placed, in accordance with the suggestion of Hellyer, 
on the side of the trap nearer the soil-pipe than is usual. This posi- 
tion is intended to prevent foul matter from being forced up into, and 
lodging in the vent-pipe. It is claimed that the vent-pipe is some- 
times made useless in this manner. 

Owens’s Closet. — Henry Owens, in 1878, invented a closet which is 
made in one piece of earthenware, and is designed so as to have either 
two traps or a trap and an offset between it and the soil-pipe. The 
traps, and also the offset, 
have openings for vent-pipes. 
The closet with the double 
trap would have a confined 
air-space which could only 








Fig. 186. — Single Trap. 

b, Trap No. 1. 

c, Vents. 

J, Water-supply 
inlet. 


a, Bowl. 

d, Trap No. 2. 

e, Flushing-rim. 
Owens's Closet. 


be ventilated by an inlet as well as an outlet pipe for the air. T think 


Fig. 187.— Double Trap. 





1 Plumbing. W. P. Buchan, London, 1883. 


in shape or form very much like 


_ double trap was invented by J. E. Boyle. 
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as there is nothing gained by the double trap, the closet with the trap 
and offset is to be preferred. 

Waring’s Siphon Closet. — This closet, which was designed by Mr. 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr., of Newport, R. I., has a very deep water-seal 
trap at the bottom of the bowl. The closet is set over a second trap, 
which is placed beneath the floor. 
In the lower trap a weir is formed. 
The contents of the bowl are 
siphoned out every time the bowl 
is used. From its shape it is 
necessary that this closet should 
be filled to within a short distance 
of the top of the bowl, before the 
necessary siphon action which 
empties the bowl can take place. 
This excessive amount, or, more 
properly speaking, the height to 
which the water rises in the bowl, 
is exceedingly disagreeable some- 
times. ‘The trap below the floor is 





Fig. 188.— Waring’s Siphon Closet. 


the objectionable D-trap. The 
first trap by reason of its siphon 
action cannot have a vent-pipe in 
the usual position. The closet is gracefully formed in one piece of 
white earthenware. 

Boyle’s “ Tidal Wave”’ Closet. — In the year 1882 a closet with the 
An air-pipe runs from the 
space between the two traps, up and through the tank. This air- ipe 
is governed by a valve which 
opens only when acted on by a 
pressure from below, so this vent- 
pipe would not interfere with 
forming of the partial vacuum, 
which would be necessary before 
the closet could be emptied by 
siphon action. When two-thirds 
of the service-box has run off, the 
vacuum is broken and the remain- 
ing third fills the bowl. The bowl 
and its double trap is manufac- 
tured in one piece of earthenware. 
The lower trap is properly venti- 
lated. The closet must be sup- 
plied from one of Boyle’s patent 
cisterns-or tanks. 

William Bunting, of New York, received patents from the United 
States, in 1878, for a closet in which the siphon action is created by a 
piston which works in a chamber situated above the trap. 


a, Bowl. b, Fan. e. Siphon. 


d, Trap No. 2. 





Fig. 189. — Boyle's Closet. 





FROM BAYREUTH TO RATISBON.—NOTES OF A 


HASTY TRIP.2— XIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


HE interior of the Ratisbon Cathe- 
dral is rich in carvings, sepulchral 
monuments, and statues. A prom- 

inent object is a well in the south 
transept with a richly-carved basin 
and canopy of late Gothie work. 
The treasures of the sacristy are very 
numerous and very varied, beginning 
with a carved ivory comb of Celtic 
workmanship, and showlig specimens 
of the best minor art of all later 
epochs. 

The gem of the collection is an 
enamelled reliquary which seemed to 
me the most beautiful piece of gold- 
smith’s work I had ever seen. It 
was in the shape of a sarcophagus 
with a steep roof. The framework 
and an elaborate cresting along the 
top were of delicately worked gold 
in the style of the fourteenth century, 
and the sides and top were of en- 
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ay i eS amel, shading from deep purple into 
Market Place blue, and studded with golden figures 
Rheims. of stags. Small windows, so to say, 

rance. of crystal allowed the relics to be 


seen. ‘This splendid object, for which the Chapter has received more 
than one large offer from collectors, was found some years ago to- 
gether with other valuable little works in a forgotten box in some 
subterranean room connected with the cathedral. 

A small door leads from the north side of the apse into the old 
church-yard full of interesting monuments, and thence we reach the 
cloisters, which date chiefly from the fifteenth century, and show re- 
markable details of early Renaissance work. Some of the windows, 
round-headed with simple cusped mullions but no tracery, are framed 
in elaborate work which seeks to imitate the clustered window-shafts 


2 Continued from page &4, No. 398. 
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of Gothic days, by means of small swollen columns of classic design, 
interspersed with statues, and canopics, and mouldings of the most 
curiously composite sort. Opening from the cloisters is a very an- 
cient little chapel, commonly called the ‘“‘ Old Cathedral,” in the idea 
that it was the first structure on the Episcopal foundation. Its truer 
title is the Chapel of St. Stephen. A church is known to have been 
built on this spot in very early Christian, even Roman times. By some 
this is thought to be the original structure, while others hold that that 
was destroyed toward the end of the ninth century, and that this is 
merely a duplicate of its form. In any case it gives us one of the 
very oldest specimens of ecclesiastical architecture north of the Alps. 
It is extremely solid in spite- of its small size. Two large, round- 
arched recessed compartments, each with a window in its head, make 
up the longer side. These compartments are divided by pilasters, 
with capitals too simple to throw any light on the date of the build- 
ing. The apse is a shallow semicircular recess, and the roof is formed 
of two quadrilateral vaults without ribs, evidently later than the 
walls. An altar raised on three steps is extremely curious; being a 
plain, hollow block of stone broken near the base of its main side by 
a row of round-arched openings which seem to imitate transomed win- 
dows, and which allow the contained relics to be seen. But a few 
steps away is another odd little structure, the Chapel of All Saints: 
its plan is typically Byzantine — a square, from which opens on each 
side a semicircular recess almost ean in breadth to the whole width of 
the chapel. These are crowned with tiled roofs, and over the central 
structure rises a great eight-sided lantern, with its stecp roof also 
tiled. An early Romanesque frieze of little semicircular arches with 
pilasters at the angles surrounds the tower, and a similar motive runs 
around the bays as well. From the outside it is thus an extremely 
beautiful, though simple little building. Inside it is perfectly plain 
without detail of any kind, but with traces of very old frescoes on 
the wall. It also has an altar of more usual shape, but still ver 
early — a slab supported by a pier in the centre, and by columns with 
oe capitals at either corner. It was probably a sepulchral 
chanel. 

Not far from the cathedral, on the same little square, indeed, is the 
so-called “ Old Parish Church of St. Ulrich,” a most peculiar and in- 
teresting specimen of the transition style, dating from the middle of 
the thirteenth century ; it seemed now to be a museum of antiquities, 
and was closed on the ‘Sunday when we tried to see it. So all we 
knew of its interior was by looking through the windows, which pro- 
cess revealed, however, many ncteworthy things. ‘The plan of the 
church is a square; but by means of aisles enclosed so as to form side- 
rooms with galleries above, rather than true aisles, the nave obtains 
a length of twice its width. Round pier arches support the galler- 
ies; but those above the- galleries are rather flatly pointed, and over 
these again rises the plain wall, characteristic of earlier days ; broken 
only by small round-arched windows high up under the roof. ‘The 
east end shows a very tall and slender pointed arch rising quite to 
the ceiling, beyond which is a narrow apse, finished with a single, tall 
pointed window, with an embryo rose above its two lights. On either 
side of the central arch is a round arch, rising high above a square 
raised gallery or rather loge. The main pillars are octagonal, and 
all the capitals show early Gothic foliage. ‘The whole interior shows 
a curious cumbination of forms, as well as a plan unlike anything I 
had previously seen. The ceiling is flat, and outside the doors are 
round-headed with Gothic detail, while the windows are pointed. 
The exterior sculpture as well as the details throughout are very 
good. ‘The ancient so-called Roman tower rising close by forced the 
apse to receive a square end, which further adds to$the architectural 
peculiarities of this most interesting building. ‘The treasury of the 
church contains a mass of valuable objects, among them a bishop's 
staff of buffalo horn, decorated with bands of true Celtic ornament, 
and dating undoubtedly from a pre-Carolingian time. 

Still another very ancient church is the “ Old Chapel.” The first 
structure was erected in pre-Carolingian times, and the present one 
was built by our old friend the second Henry. Relics of his work are 
still to be traced under a mass of later additions coming down to the 
fifteenth century. The interior is “restored” in the Jesuit style. 
On the outside of the north portal are two most curious stone figures 
of the rudest, but most dramatic workmanship; one showing a peni- 
tent on his knees, the other an ecclesiastic weeping violently into a 
large pocket handkerchief; they evidently represent a confessional 
scene, and are locally said to portray St. Rupert and a certain Duke 
Theodo; if so, it seems rather hard that the only memorial of the 
latter in the popular eye should be this, which impresses us with a 
sense of his probably phenomenal iniquity. Truly, the evil that men 
do — or contess to— sometimes lives atter them! It would take a 
long chapter even to hint at the interesting features, or describe the 

resent motley aspect of any one of these Regensburg churches. 
Fach is in itself a bewildering resumé of the course of architecture 
during many centuries, and their number is so great, moreover, that 
one can give but a glance to each. Our little guide-book noted twenty- 
three ecclesiastical buildings of great interest which still retain 
their ancient function; besides innumerable others which have been 
prostituted to secular uses and partly destroyed : relics of these, crypts 
or bits of cloisters, for example, are even found buried in some of the 

rivate houses of the town; and outside the city are many nvighbor- 
ing villages, each of which has some venerable remains to show. I 
cannot attempt to mention even the churches of prominent atiraction. 
I must only give a word or two to those which are the most interest- 
ing of all; the old Scotch Church, the Dominican Church, and the 


immense aggregate of buildings which goes by the general name of 
St. Emmeran’s. 

The first was founded by the “Scotch”— more correctly Irish 
— missionaries who early played an important part in the evangeliza- 
tion of Germany. Of all the many similar monastic foundations in 
the country this one longest preserved its existence, having been 
secularized only in the year 1862. The structure has been injured 
and repaired at different times, but the larger portion of it is of the 
twelfth century, while the towers and the apses of the aisles are still 
older. The nave is flat-roofed, but aisles and apse are vaulted. The 
details throughout are most curious, multiform, and interesting ; it 
does not take an unduly vivid imagination to see in many of them 
traces of the Celtic ornamentation which was familiar to the earlier 
missionaries, and became perhaps a tradition in their community. 
The famous north portal is one of the riddles of architecture. The 
shafts of the deep doorway are richly decorated; but the mouldings 
of the great round arch are plainly finished, though elaborately varied 
in section. On either side of the doorway, the wall is covered with 
delicately ornamented arcades; and beneath and between these, scat- 
tered on the wall with small attempt at definite architectural arrange- 
ment, are a great number of the most strange and outlandish figures, 
men, animals and monsters. More trouble has been taken by the 
labor-loving and mystery-loving archeologists of Germany to explain 
these sculptures than has ever been expended, probably, on any single 
part of any other building; but even to-da they seem no nearer to 
agreement, or, indeed, to definite individual decisions. Some find in 
the carvings a reproduction of the figures of the heathen yey 
of the north; others, symbols of the philosophy of the great Britis 
teacher of the eighth century — Scotus Erigena; others again, think 
they are symbols of Christian doctrines or dogmas, placed here to im- 
press the minds of the faithful before they entered the building; but 
these last, though their theory seems most probable in the abstract, 
would find it especially difficult, I think, to justify it by any explana- 
tion of the carvings. ‘fhe mere architectural student, therefore, who 
cares more for visible forms than for hidden meanings, may content 
himself with admiring the rich effect of the doorway and the arcades, 
and marvelling at the fantastic decorations which surround them, 
and he may conclude, moreover, that no explanations are necessary 
beyond the known delight of early German artisans, which they 
shared with their cousins of Lombardy, in covering their work with 
the strange, picturesque, and phantasmal creations of their im- 
aginations. 

The Dominican Church is a most beautifully proportioned struct- 
ure of the end of the thirteenth century, with tall, narrow windows, 
very simple in their tracery, but as graceful in shape as any I have 
ever seen. The building is comparatively plain throughout, as are 
all the churches of the poor Dominican order, but a darn inter- 
esting feature, nevertheless, is furnished by the consoles which sup- 
port the vaulting ribs. ‘These are of manifold and peculiar shapes, 
ranging from graceful vegetable forms to figures tle most contorted 
and grotesque. They are especially conspicuous from the lack of 
other detail to divert the eye. Unfortunately, this fine interior, re- 
markable in Regensburg for being all of a piece, is now whitewashed 
throughout. Adjoining the church are the old collegiate buildings 
of the order, doubly interesting since Albertus Magnus taught in 
them for many years. His old school-room, with his professor’s 
chair, may still be seen almost in its primitive condition, a low-ceiled, 
square apartment panelled with wood carved with mottoes. The 
carvings have been slightly restored in recent years, but the main 
aspect of the room is uninjured, and it is probably the oldest of the 
kind in Germany — the only direct evidence we have in the world, 
perhaps, of how the students of that century disposed themselves to 
receive instruction. Their rows of benches around the wall are also 
still existent. 


And now I must give a word to St. Emmeran’s, though it would 


_be an impossible task to attempt to give any really clear idea of the 


extraordinary association of buildings which has grown up around 
the church. ‘The Germans have a finely characteristic term which 
thev can use in similar cases; they often speak of a Baucomplez, 
and I know of no place where the.term is more literally applicable 
than here at St. Emmeran’s; the churches, cloisters, chapels, crypts, 
towers, walls, court-yards, and other structures and parts of struct- 
ures which are here collected together defy analysis when one is on 
the ground, or clear recollection later on. Some of the parts are in 
good preservation; others are partly ruinous and abandoned, or 
desecrated; others, again, were restored out of all recognition in the 
last century. Bits of every epoch from Roman days down to our 
own are heaped together in inextricable confusion. It is a hopeless 
labyrinth for the casual visitor, though I can imagine few more in- 
teresting tasks, had one time and knowledge, than to set oneself 
resolutely to work to puzzle out the medley and learn all it has to 
teach. ‘The north entrance of the main church of St. Emmeran’s is 
one of the oldest bits. We reach it through an open vestibule, or 
‘‘ Paradise” of the twelfth century, that replaces an earlier one de- 
stroved by fire. Under the pointed vaults of this we find two great 
round-arched recesses, and in each of them a door. Curious sculpt- 
ures adorn the piers, and in front of the central pier between the 
arches is an old stone seat, called the chair of the Emperor Henry 
II, but evidently even older than his time. We were unable to ex- 
amine it closely, as the Kaiser’s resting-place was occupied just then 
by a deaf old beggar woman who seemed to regard our little coin as 
a bribe to sit still rather than an inducement to rise, and with who:n 
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we could not argue on account of a throng of church-goers. I]lustra- 
tions show the chair to be a great ‘I-shaped stone, the corners of the 
elab being further supported by two very archaic-looking lions. The 
back is a simple, heavy semicircular stone without the least orna- 
mentation. Passing through this portal we find ourselves in a fine 
Romanesque structure, which has, however, been done up in the 
worst style of Baroque decoration. The various adjacent and con- 
necting churches, chapels, and crypts with their endless treasures of 
sculpture of everv sort cannot even be mentioned; but it would be a 
hurried account, indeed, which could omit to notice the beautiful 
cloisters, the finest, I think, | had ever seen in Germany. Scarcely 
two bays of the arcades are similar, and the various sides of the 
eel date from various times, Romanesque and Gothic. The 

nest portion, I think, is that which shows transitional features, with 
slender pointed arches, supported on mid-wal] shafts with very rich 
and heavy capitals. An arched doorway in this part is very curious. 
The recessed opening is so deep as to hold no less than eight orders 
of graceful columns supporting mouldings of strictly Romanesque 
design—with primitive forms, indeed, such as lozenges, zigzags, ete., 
which looked more Norman than German. The arch, however, was 
pointed in shape, while the naiveté and uncertain. feeling of a 
new departure was shown by the fact that the ornamentation did not 
adapt itself properly to the pointed outline. It was awkwardly 
broken in the centre by the sharp angle of the arch, which looked, 
therefore, as though it had been, so to say, a round arch broken and 
pieced tovether at another angle. The late Renaissance palace of 
the princes of Thurn-und-Taxis is one of the most modern portions 
of this immense mass of varied buildings. Adjoining it, and planted 
right in the centre of the quadrangle formed by these lovely cloisters 
is a very recently-erected mortuary chapel for the family—an jntru- 
sive, ugly work which we resent as we resent no other addition to 
the architectural medley of the spot. If it would require a long 
chapter to treat of any single church in Ratisbon, it would require a 
whole volume to tell of the various buildings and parts of buildings 
which group around this church of St. Emmeran. 

And then besides all the churches there are the Roman remains of 
the town, which are not inconsiderable, and a long series of public 
and private buildings, some of which have portions dating from the 
earliest Romanesque days. There is scarcely a house wherein old 
fragments of some kind are not incorporated, and we become per- 
fectly Llasés on the subject of the Romanesque relics upon which we 
pounce sv eagerly in other places. Round-arched doorways greet us 
on every hand, towers with tiny coupled windows and immense 
breadths of plain brick wall, and porches, turrets and fragments of 
every sort. The hotel in which we stop, the famous Goldenes Kreuz 
in which so many royalists have housed, is an ancient private resi- 
dence, with a tall tower that makes us think of the Italian towns. 
Some of these remains, especially the beautifully-carved round door- 
ways which line the street called ‘of the Ambassadors,” have had 
their details partly concealed by successive paintings; but a thousand 
bits of interest remain in almost uninjured condition. ‘The Rath- 
Haus is a most delightful structure, with some features of extreme 
beauty, and of course its historical charm is great, but it is pointed 
Gothic of a rather late type, and so seems very recent in this hoary 
town. The great hall has a splendid range of windows along one 
side, which makes the chief feature in the outside view as well, and 
it contains many beautiful examples of ancient needle-work and 
weaving. But one grows tired of hinting at things which cannot be 
described — grows tired of trying to reinember things which could 
only be glanced at, and not properly appreciated amid the mass of 
similar attractions. 

I have already spoken of the difference in effect between Ratisbon 
and such a town as Wiirzburg, whose most visible stamp was given 
by the eighteenth century, but it is just as different in effect from 
Nuremberg. ‘This latter is above all things bright, cheerful, pictu- 
resqne, and fascinating even to those who care nothing for architect- 
ure in itself — only for its pictorial attractions; but Ratisbon cannot 
be called picturesque any more than it can be called gay and cheer- 
ful. It is stern, dark, forbidding, and its most peculiar structures 
have all the severity of earlier times. Of course picturesque struct- 
ures will be found among the pointed buildings, and picturesque bits 
of various kinds in many places; but the general aspect of the 
town would not appeal to a painter’s eye nor to the eye of a tourist 
uninterested in architectural relics, or in historical associations. 
To one who is so interested, however, I cannot praise its charm too 
highly. One would never think of comparing it with Rome—no two 
cities in the world could be more unlike; yet it gives one much the 
same feeling he has on Roman soil—the feeling that countless genera- 
tions of active and powerful men have trod its streets, that each has 
used over and over again the materials supplied by earlier days, and 
each has left its more or less mutilated traces to be clearly read by 
the practised eye. As an abode of man, dating to really prehistoric 
times, rich with a varied and imposing history, and subsisting 
alive to the present moment, it is almost beyond comparison for in- 
terest and impressiveness. When a night’s journey took us back to 
Dresden, when we awoke to find ourselves in a town which dates, 
practically, only two or three centuries back, we felt as though we 
had been reborn into a quite different world—the world of to-day as 
oppased to the world of the early Christian centuries. 

I must not close this all too rambling and fragmentary tale of whata 
few brief weeks revealed in a few Bavarian towns without saying once 
avain that no visitor should attempt to see such a town without pro- 


viding himself with one of the excellent little local hand-books that 
are to be found in every place. Much assistance will also be given 
by a book on the “ Ilistory of Art in Bavaria,” written some years 
ago by Dr. Sighart. 
reproach, perhaps ;—hce is too often carried away by indiscriminate en- 
thusiasm. Especially, when he speaks of Munich, which was built 
by the royal house, to one of whose members his work is dedicated, 
he falls into sad endeavors to approve of its architectural monstrosi- 
ties; but what we want and get from him is facts, not opinions, and 
his work is invaluable to the student, having done for Bavaria what 
has not been done with equal completeness and similar brevity for 
any province of Germany—having given an historical account of the 
development of art within its borders, from the earliest days down 
to the present moment. His illustrations are ample and well chosen, 
and no branch of art is too modest to come within his plan. Not 
only architecture, but sculpture, painting, MSS., glass, and the 
work of the minor craftsmen, are treated with commendable skill 
and fulness. M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
UNITED STATES SIGNAL STATION, PIKE’S PEAK, COLO. 


HIS is the highest build- 
ing in the world that is 
inhabited during the en- 

tire year, and the highest 

signal station in any coun- 
try, being 14,156 feet above 
sea level, and is regarded 
as of especial value for the 
study a electrical phenom- 
ena. The walls are two 
feet thick, and ten feet 
high, built of rubble frum 
the stone found on the 

eak, 8 sort of grayish-brown granite and an extremely hard stone. 
rhe mortar used was one part of Louisville cement to three parts of 
sand; the sand was obtained by screening coarse gravel formed by the 
disintegration of granite boulders and was “ packed ” on burros from 
near timber line, which is about 11,500 feet above the sea. 

The water used in mixing the mortar was packed about five hun- 
dred feet up the side of the mountain. All the other materials were 
packed on burros from Manitou, nine miles by the trail, with an ascent 
of nearly 8,000 feet. No lumber over eivht feet long could be packed 
up. The walls and ceiling are not plastered but sheathed with pine ceil- 
ing. The windows have all double sash. The rooms are ventilated 
by registers set into the ceilings, and an Emerson ventilator on the 
roof; the latter is of tin with standing seam, the tin being carried 
down on the face of the walls under the fascia of the cornice so as 
to prevent the wind getting under it. 

2” x 4” plate is notched into the top of rafters and anchored to 
the stone walls by bolts three feet long. The building was put up ina 
little over two months at a cost of about $5,000, and on the night of 
October 11, when nearly finished withstood « g:le of eighty-six miles 
per hour, the heaviest wind recorded during the ten years that the 
signal service has had an observatory on Pike’s Peak. 

The building was designed by Mr. P. P. Furber, who has been 
representing Messrs. Peabody & Stearns in Colorado Springs. 





WROUGHT-IRON GATES FOR THE MILITARY NATIONAL CEMETERY, 
ARLINGTON, VA. MESSRS. SMITHMEYER & PELZ, ARCHITECTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THESE two wrought-iron gates were made for the eastern and 
western entrances to the Military National Cemetery, at Arling- 
ton, Va., near Washington, D. C., where they now are. General 
M. C. Meizs, then Quartermaster General U. S. A. (1880), while in 
Europe saw and admired some magnificent bronze, and equally beauti- 
ful (and old) wrought-iron gates; on his return home hie conceived 
the idea of giving the American wrought-iron workers a trial of 
skill, and having charge of the Military Cemeteries, he had these 
two gates designed and made for the cemetery at Arlington. Quite 
a number of parties put in their bids for them; they varied from 
$5,000 to $11.000; Messrs. Schneider & Sons, of Washington, were 
the lowest bidders, and they made them satisfactory to all parties. 


ROOD-SCREEN AND CHOIR-SEATS FOR ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. MR. HENRY VAUGHAN, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, 
MASS. | 
Tus screen is intended as a memorial of the late vicar of the 

church, and is to cost, with the reredos, which is not shown in the 


drawing, $4,000. The cabinet-work was done by Irving & Casson, 
and the carving by Evans & Tombs, all of Boston. 


HOUSE ON WAYNE S38T., DORCHESTER, MASS. MR. GEORGE MOF- 
FETTE, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


“ BROOKSIDE, HOUSE OF WALTER JONES, ESQ., SCHENECTADY, 
N. Y. MR. FRANKLIN H. JANES, ARCHITECT, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The author’s critical taste is not always above - 
y 


— 
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THE SEWERAGE OF PARIS.) —TII. 


ROM the foregoing summary it seems 
that a clear idea may be obtained of 
the applicability of Waring’s system 

for the removal of household water 
and fecal matters. Paris may be divided 
into a certain number of local districts. 
These local districts would be drained of 
their domestic wastes by the pipe-sewers 
of Waring’s system, and the product of 
each district could be delivered either by 
natural fall or by pumping — if that should 
be necessary for some districts — into one 
of the collecting sewers conveniently 
selected and having a sufficient minimum 
flow. If we suppose the daily discharge 
of the collectors, to-day 300,000 cubic 
metres, should be increased within a short 
time to 400,000 cubic metres, and that also the daily discharge of all 
the Waring drains would be for all Paris about 45,000 cubic metres, 
we fee that these special affluents would carry, on the average, to the 
points of discharge only about eight or ten per cent of the present 
flow of the collectors which would receive them. Should an objection 
be raised thereupon, espevially in view of the fact that the affuents 
contained only matters which have not yet entered into fermentation, 
it is to be met by the fact that the total removal of household and 
fecal matters by means of sewers must, for other motives, be abso- 
lutely prescribed. 

How shall the Waring sewers be established in each district ? 
These are details which we need not now consider. Where there are 
now no large sewers they cannot be otherwise placed than in the 
ground under the public streets. Where large sewers already exist, 
must they necessarily be placed within these? Some persons answer 
in the affirmative. But if private drains are not now connected, we 
doubt that they are right, and hold the matter in abeyance. It is, 
after all, a question of detail which in no respect affects the system, 
and which will receive a practical solution. 

It is more interesting to consider the change that the proposed dis- 
position will produce in the sanitary condition of the existing sewers. 

Completely relieved of household waters and all fecal matters — 
for the public urinals and chalets can be drained by the Waring sys- 
tem —the primary sewers will henceforth receive, aside from rain- 
water, only the water used for washing the public streets. Can they 
also be relieved of the waters of manufacturing establishments, includ- 
ing in the series the discharge of abbatoirs, markets, and public baths 
and laundries ? 

It seems to me that this cannot be doubted. The flow of water to 
be considered is nearly constant, and indeed they can be received 
into these pipes with advantage, the diameters being increased as may 
be necessary, because they would increase the cleansing effect of the 
current. 

In any case the percentage of nitrogenous matters in the whole sys- 
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tem of primary and secondary sewers, and even in each collector 
above the junction with a Waring affluent, would be very greatly 
reduced. Furthermore, all the branches of the system corresponding 


almost to the total surface of the city would be entirely relieved of 
suspected germs. 

We should have a complete change of condition, not only in this 
ensemble of sewers, from the point of view of cleanliness, but also for 
those regions of the city which lie above them in all that relates to 
healthfulness. As to the cleansing of the sewers, there would remain 
but one serious question: that of sand. But, independently of many 
other considerations, it is clear that in eliminating the solid matters 
conveyed by household waters and excremental liquids, which now 
soil diese solid deposits, compacting them and impregnating them 

with foul odors — a difficulty which will be greatly increased after the 
delivery of all faecal matters into the sewers — we shall render the 
removal of the sand less disayreeable and therefore less costly. 

The inlets of the primary and secondary sewers, which more or less 
always, but especially in summer, send out such offensive odors when 
the inverts of the sewers become dry, will be relieved of this objection, 
which so seriously affects the public health; and it will be useless to 
think of borrowing the trapped inlet-basins of Brussels, which even 
there are not irreproachable, and which would be inapplicable in 
Paris by reason of the greater abundance of street detritus. 

The atmosphere in which the sewer gangs work, and to which they 
are acclimated, but which is nevertheless not without effect on their 
health, will become nearly as pure as the free air. The question of 
cleansing, already solved for the collectors, but so difficult in the 
case of the minor sewers, will be entirely transformed, and the work 
will become much more economical. 

Let us add — and this is not one of the least of the advantages of 

-Waring’s system —that the drainage of Paris, so far as it is prac- 
tically necessary, can be applied much more rapidly and with a con- 
siderable reduction of cost. ‘There is now in fact a great extent of 
streets without sewers. Nearly all that are yet to be constructed are 
primary sewers, draining only the streets under which they lie. With 
the present idea of delivering all foul matters to the sewer (lout a 
V’égout) these sewers are indispensable. ‘The use of Waring’s system 
would allow them nearly all to be suppressed or their construction to 
be postponed to a distant day. Not that such sewers are absolutely 
1 Continued from page 67, No. 398. 


without their use, especially in connection with the distribution of 
water; but the final ramification of the water-pipes could perfectly 
well be placed in the ground. As to the water used in washing the 
streets, there are but few points where they now have to run far in 
ot gutters. We could therefore avoid constructing immediately 
almost the whole of these sewers. This would result in a considerable 
economy, which may be estimated, supposing the Waring sewers to 
cost from fifteen to twenty francs per metre, at not less than eighty 
to eighty-five francs per metre; and besides that, what an economy 
for householders in all that relates to branch connections ! 

In a recent paper, the Direction of the Works of Paris, estimating 
the length of sewers of only local interest still to be constructed at 
848,429 metres, and the outlay required therefor at 35,000,000 
francs, we estimate that at least 250,000 metres, and perhaps 300,000 
metres of this length could be suppressed, at an economy of 80 francs 
per metre. This would be 20,000,000 or 24,000,000 francs, of which 
the necessity would be totally suppressed, or at least postponed for a 
long time. These figures are not to be disregarded. ‘They add an 
important consideration to the adoption of the Waring drainage 
within the limits above indicated. And to whoever would charge 
this combination with complication, it may be replied that the special- 
ization of functions that it secures is rather a progress. It is the 
specialization of organs and the localization of functions that charac- 
terizes the most perfected organisms. The objection seems to us 
without value. 

There remains, however, one question in connection with this sys- 
tem : that of determining whether or not the augmentation of the per- 
centage of nitrogenous matter in the waters of the sewer, as a result ® 
of the total removal of domestic wastes by this means, will not be in 
itself objectionable, either during the subterranean flow of the sewage 
or in connection with its purification. 

As to purification we have nothing to say. As to the current in 
the sewers, by causing this increase in the percentage of nitrogenous 
matter in the collecting sewers which have a large flow — where 
organic matters rapidly carried forward will have arrived without fer- 
mentation — the objections will be much less than if the increase was 
produced within sewers of feeble current, where these matters have 
often ample time to enter into putrefaction. 

Will these objections nevertheless exist? This is a point which we 
cannot decide; but we believe that they will at least be unimportant. 

It may be further remarked that the circumstance described is not 
the only one that may ultimately be urged for the extension of War- 
ing’s system, which may be made to withhold from the collecting 
sewers themselves all domestic wastes. 

If the progress of industrial chemistry succeeds in finding means 
by which artificial manure can be made from domestic wastes without 
the emanation of dangerous gases, and without the production of a 
foul liquid residuum, and under conditions which can cause no preju- 
dice to the public health, it is quite possible that we shall be led to 
establish a system of complete and absolute separation between domes- 
tic wastes and the ordinary sewer water. ‘The latter may continue 
to flow to the pee fields; but the former will be sent directly 
to factories, where they will receive their chemical treatment. 

It is not at all necessary to insist on this rational point of view, 
which, however, it was necessary to indicate as a part of the complete 
question. The industrial progress referred to may never be attained, 
or we may have to wait long for it. Should it be attained, and should 
the absolute separation referred to become necessary, we should have 
to regret, because of the provisional discharge of the Waring drains 
into the collectors, only an insignificant wasted expenditure. We 
might almost everywhere in effect place within the present collecting 
sewers the collecting pipes of Waring’s system, the dimensions of 
which, even for all Paris, would not exceed narrow limits. 

We may, then, in all that relates to the expulsion from Paris of all 
its foul wastes, go on without fear in the way above proposed. 

It seems essential, so far as relates to the discharge of household 
wastes and fecal matters, to substitute the sewers of Waring’s system 
for our primary sewers, which carry an insufficient flow of water. 

It is the object of the present paper to call attention to this point, 
believing that the considerations that are here developed constitute a 
reason for hastening the practical trial of Waring’s system, as asked 
for by the Second Sub-Commission. This will be for the moment our 
only conclusion. 


WATER-PROOF AXD OTHER SPECIAL PAINTS AND VARNISHES. — The 
Neueste Erfindungen says that the water-proof preparation of G. Gehrinr, 
in Landshut, is prepared by melting together 60 parts of paraffine, 15 
parts of wax, and 30 parts of palmitate of alumina made by precipita- 
ting a solution of palm oil soap with alum. ‘The stone, metal, or wood 
that is to be water-proofed is warmed to 140° or 200° Fah., and then 
coated with the melted mixture. For fabrics he employs a mixture of 
60 parts of paraffine, 20 parts of palmitate of aluminum, and 10 to 15 
parts of yellow wax dissolved in linseed varnish, to which is added from 
6 to 15 parts of oil of turpentine. 

A. Riegelmann, in Hanau, has patented a rust protector which consists 
of ordinary oil paint mixed with ten per cent of burned magnesia, ba- 
ryta or strontia, besides mineral oil. This neutralizes the free acid of the 
paint, and the alkaline reaction protects the iron from rust. 

To prevent iron from rusting in the ground it is painted over with a 
mixture of 100 parts of resin, 25 parts of gutta-percha, 60 parts of par- 
affine, and 20 parts of magnesia, besides mineral oil. A temporary paint 
for the movable parts of machinery contains twenty or thirty per cent 
of magnesia or burnt dolomite, with some vaseline added to prevent 
drying. 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE.!— II. 


HERE has been something, 
so far, remarkably bolu 
and unprepossessing in 

naked constructional iron- 
work, though we do not know 
what magic change the artist 
may effect in its aspect here- 
after. One objection to its use 
hitherto as an exposed archi- 
tectural feature in the exterior 
of our buildings has been the 
necessity fur frequently paint- 
ing its exposed surfaces, which 
su Crapuey prevents its acquiring those 
pen eed atte ve accidental touches from the 
hand of time which add so great a charm to the architecture of the 
past. Our late Professor of Chemistry’s process of superoxidation 
would appear to remove this objection, and by stopping rust allow 
of the natural surface of the metal being in certain cases exposed. 

I have thought I might be allowed, even in the lecture-room of 
the Royal Academy, to dilate a little on iron construction, seeing 
that it must, in my opinion, be increasingly used as the framework 
on which the art expression of the future will find a place. I view 
it, therefore, as of the greatest importance that we should apply it in 
the wisest and rightest way .? 

This use of iron and other new materials which seem likely to 
be more and more forced upon us, will oblige, if rightly applied, the 
development of new forms and modes of construction. if we bring 
ourselves to take kindly to these innovations, strive to get the most 
we can out of them constructively, clothe them at the same time, I 
do not say with all the ornamentation, but with all the grace and 
beauty they and we are capable of expressing, it will cease to be a 
reproach to us that our day is without a distinctive architecture of 
its own, for it will have one, and it may be a good one, and our ar- 
chitects will have no cause any longer to fear the civil engineer in- 
vading their territory, for they will hold their own against all comers. 

But this cannot be, so long as we are wishful or content to let 
iron look like wood or stone, or strive to reproduce to-day in new 
materials the forms of a bygone style. To-day has its new require- 
ments, views, duties, and aspirations. Our new materials, it may 
be, require an entirely different treatment for their successful applica- 
tion to those employed in the bygone style. 

But I would not be supposed to be too revolutionary. Let us have 
no change for the sake of change. ‘There are many medieval feat- 
ures which retain a utility for which they are not always accredited. 
I have heard, for instance, many people condemn the modern use of 
gargoyles. Gargoyles were undoubtedly used originally to eject the 
rainfall from the gutters as far as possible from the building. We 
now, out of consideration for our hats and bonnets, convey the water 
down the walls by means of spouts, which is right enough so long as 
all yoes well with our spout; but suppose (as will frequently happen 
so long as birds die and leaves fall), it becomes choked, and i ae 
to perform its functions; we are just then as though we were with- 
out our downspout altogether, and should be thankful to those whose 
care has provided the friendly gargoyle, borrowed though it is from 
the Middle Ages. The mouth of the gargoyle then comes into play 
with watery discharge, to warn us of the functional derangement of 
our spout, and so prevent the permanent soaking of oug walls. 

Allow me, then, whilst exhorting you to hold fast whatever is to be 
found in the great storehouse of the past which is applicable to the 
wants of the present, to be on the alert to take advantage of what- 
ever modern science or discovery may offer you, giving it at the 
same time the greatest beauty of expression it is capable of receiv- 
ing. 

AW hile it is of the first importance that your building itself should 
be perfect in its planning, construction, and grace, there is another 
matter (on which I may be allowed to say a few words) which comes 
next to it in importance in an architect’s practice. I mean the wa 
in which he produces his design on paper. Formerly the architect’s 
working drawings might have been of a slight character and imper- 
fect as to detail—most probably were so. Now, however, there is no 
excuse for our drawings not accurately portraying the building as we 
have designed it, and as it would look if executed, omitting those ac- 

_cidental effects of light and time, for which the architect can hardly 
take credit, yet which lend the greatest charm to his work. 

One thing is certain. No one can pretend to draw architecture 
rightly who is not first conversant with the structure of what he is 
drawing; and who, secondly, does not know what to attempt to repre- 
sent with his pencil, and what to leave for the imagination to fill in; 
and who, thirdly, knowing all this, has not the technical skill to 
represent it with fair, clear, unfaltering strokes. In sketching from 
existing buildings, you should accustom yourselves to do without any 
extraneous aid, such as straight-edge or camera. Trust to nothing 
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1A lecture delivered at the Royal Academy, February 8, by Alfred Water- 
house, A. K. A. Continued from page 70, No. 398. 

?Had 1 known, however, when | wrote these remarks, that fron would form 
the special subject of the next lecture in this place, 1 should have refrained from 
them entirely. U rejoice to think that so impurtant a question as the use of fron 
in architecture is sosvon to be brought before you in detail by one so well quali- 
fled to treat of it. 


but eve and hand, unless you are making measured drawings. This 
habit of sketching is invaiuable to the architect, and will lead to his 
being able to throw portions of his own buildings into perspective 
with facility and without elaborate preparation. ‘This canpot 
be done too often or from too many points of view before the 
work is begun; but never allow yourselves, however, for the sake of 
& more effective drawing, to represent your building otherwise than 
it would appear in reality when brought to the perspective test. 
Wherever you find your design deficient, at once set to work to 
amend it; and be scrupulous, in any perspective view you may ex- 
hibit, to alter no proportion of your building, to bring no feature in- 
to more prominence than it would assume in your finished building. 
By such tricks, we might deceive ourselves, and others also, for a 
time; but they would be unworthy of us as artists and honorable 
men. 

The example of two or three illustrious masters of the art using 
the pen, and the pen only, in illustration of works of architecture, 
bas made this mode of delineation very fashionable. When used in 
the way these artist-architects use it, the pen produces fascinating 
results. ‘There is a wonderful sharpness and brilliancy in the detail, 
and there is something left to the imagination which is of course one 
secret of success in architectural draughtsmanship as in other forms 
of art. 

I am, I confess, one of those old-fashioned people who have a lin- 
gering affection for water-color as the best mode of representing ar- 
chitecture. Pen strokes, after all, do not give so reposeful a breadth 
of shadow as a wash of gray, and are apt, unless very skilfully 
handled, to get confused with the lines which are intended to repre- 
sent important details —as string-courses and other mouldings. 
Moreover, architecture has to do with color as well as form, and the 
exclusive use of the pen ignores this important part of the architect’s 
care. It is apt, also, I think, to make us somewhat thoughtless about 
color. When building materials consisted, in London, at any rate, 
exclusively of Portland stone, of gray stock bricks, ur of deep red 
ones—the two latter destined to become a dark gray, and the furmer 
a harlequin arrangement in black and white—color in our exteriors, 
at any rate, was not of much consideration. The introduction, low- 
ever, of terra-cotta and washable brick, ceramic ware in other forms, 
and variously-colored granites, which steam is bringing into our midst 
from most unexpected and distant quarters, makes the poly chromy 
of our buildings a very important consideration, and I question the 
propriety of the disuse of color in those drawings whose function it 
is to convey the most accurate notion possible of the effect of our 
buildings before they are erected. 

It may, therefore, be questioned whether the present practice of 
forbidding the coloring of perspective drawings in the case of com- 
petitions when materials of different color are used, is a wise or 
right one; whether it conduces to the clearest appreciation of what 
the design would be when executed, which is surely what the pro- 
moters of competitions ought to strive to arrive at. In all such 
drawings the human figure should be represented, and that not beluw 
five feet six inches in height, to give the real scale of the building in 
the clearest and most unmistakable way. I] have the more pleasure 
in descanting on this theme, because in this matter of perspective 
drawing I believe our practice to be sounder than that of our neigh- 
bors in France and Germany, whose most elaborate drawings ure, s0 
far as I have been able to judge, all geometric ones. 

This habit of drawing in perspective ought to aid us also in arriv- 
ing at the most beautiful proportions, as many objects look satisfac- 
tory in front view, which, when seen diagonally, as they usually are 
seen, more or less, are anything but agreeable. Countless instances 
will occur to you where square forms are associated with circular or 
spherical ones which may, from their contrast, be productive of an 
agreeable variety when seen diagonally, or which, on the other hand, 
may froin such a point of view be so entirely out of harmony with 
their surroundings as to require modification—the square, it may be, 
giving way to the hexagon or octagon, or the circular form itself to 
some polygonal figure. Of course, I suppose that no one in his 
senses would think of building a tower square on plan, with an oc- 
tagonal lantern and spire, without first trying its effect in perspec- 
tive. But I think it must be apparent to those who use their eyes 
that many structures, otherwise of great merit, would have been 
much greater successes had their designers considered their general 
nee in perspective with the care which they have bestowed on the 
details. 

Sir Gilbert Scott used to say, “Do not do what the early builders 
did, but as they did.” The architect should not be content with 
amassing piles of drawings and sketches; he must reason as he 
draws. If he sees an edifice whose aspect strikes him, let him care- 
fully sketch and measure it — nothing can be more desirable; but he 
must also get a clear idea of the causes of ils attractiveness. If we 
discover the means adopted by a master of our art to produce a suc- 
cess in a given position, and under certain conditions, we shall do 
more for our successful practice than by heaping up stores of 
“choice bits” to patch together hereafter without reason and a 
sense of fitness. 

Very much has been written about the proportions of buildings. 
The most familiar instance of this is the furmula given by the 
Renaissance architects for the production of the Classic orders, 
taken from Roman practice rather than Greek, in which they were 
more often varied. ‘This particular instance has been worn rather 
threadbare, and as a result of the fixity of these rules, we find the 
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orders misapplied (though they may be correct so far as implicit ad- 
herence to rule goes) by persons ahs have had no real feeling for 
architectural proportion, till they have become more or less of a 
by word. 

This study of proportion is a fascinating one, but it also is very 
dangerous, unless the student will take nothing for granted — will 
accept no formula without testing it to the utmost, without bringing 
all his artistic judgment to bear upon the question, whether the 
adherence to such a formula, whatever it may be, has been the cause 
of the beauty of proportion in the buildings it lays claim to. I con- 
fess that the little power of observation I have been able to bring to 
this subject has not always been encouraging for the forinule. 

Plutarch would have us believe that the right-angle triangle gives 
us a magic proportion, because the sum of the square of the two 
lesser sides forming the right angle equal the square of the third 
subtending it, as 3, 4, and 5. 

The Egyptians appear to have based their architecture largely on 
the equilateral triangle. The Greeks also held by the equilateral 
triangle in their Doric porticos, the base of the triangle being equal 
to the distance between the centres of two columns, having one inter- 
mediate, or between the exterior of two such columns and its apex 
touching either the upper or the under side of the abacus of the 
intermediate, according as they wished their order to be elegant or 
robust. 

It is also very singular that if we let fall a perpendicular from the 
apex of an equilateral triangle on to its base, and use this perpendic- 
ular for our height, and take the diagonal of the square of one of the 
sides of the same triangle for our width, we get exactly the two prin- 
cipal dimensions of the front of the Parthenon, taking its width at 
half-way up its angle columns, which also gives the angle of its archi- 
trave. Further, that where these-diagonals cut the lower edge of 
the architrave, you get the position of the axes of the third and sixth 
columns; the intercolumniation of the six central columns being all 
equal, you can then mark off their axes and discover the true inter- 
columniation between angle columns and the second and seventh, 
which intercolumniation is considerably redueed to give strength to 
the corners of the building. ‘The diagonal also cuts the axes of the 
second and seventh columns into two equal portions, either of which 
gives the modulus which fixes the relative proportions of this won- 

erful building, one module being the height of the pediment and 
ele half a module of the height of frieze and architrave com- 
ined. 

I must confess to finding that the equilateral triangle seemed to 
have been allowed to dominate the proportions of many of the finest 
French churches. At Vezelay, for instance, you will find it perme- 
ating the principal features of the longitudinal section in a wonder- 
ful manner (see page 231, in Vol. I. of V. le-Duc’s “ Dictionary ”). 
In Bourges also you will find that the proportion of the church is 
based on one grand equilateral triangle, the base being the floor-line 
from the inside of one outer side wall to the other, and the apex 
exactly touching the apex of the transverse rib of the nave vault. 
In other instances, however, the equilateral, if it exists at all, starts 
from outside the aisle walls with its apex under the transverse rib of 
the nave, showing that the designer cared for the figure merely as a 
basis of strength, and not for any artistic value it might have, as in 
such a case it is manifestly impossible for an observer to take in the 
three points of the triangle at one and the same time. 

It is clear, both from its having been so often insisted on by those 
most competent to judge, and from one’s own experience, that it is pro- 
portion which is finally the most satisfying element of good architec- 
ture. In youth it is the clever bit, the original turn, which has been 
given to ordinary details, the jeu d’esprit exhibited by the artist, 
which fascinate us; but as we grow older, subtlety of proportion 
enchains us more. This faculty of enjoyment in the shape of things 
depends, I am inclined to think, not so much on our having lost the 
vitality of youth, as on the education of the eye. I would not dis- 
parage the study of the fancied laws of proportion. They are inter- 
esting; but the practical architect must rely on something more 
stable. What should we say of the sculptor lis relied on his power 
of producing a masterpiece simply by his Knowledge of the length 
and other dimensions of every bone? He must have his sense of the 
beautiful to make his knowledge of anatomy useful to him as a 
sculptor. In architecture we have, as arule, no absolutely fixed 
dimensions to guide us, except those somewhat elastic ones based on 
the requirements of the case; and the constant quantity the size of 
the human figure. So that even more than in the case of the sculp- 
tor it appears to me we are dependent on our sense of the beautiful, 
quickened by observation, to guide us on our way. In order to tee 
how fallacious a guide the rules of proportion, which we fancy have 
guided our predecessors, may become in the hands of those who 
would press them overmuch into their service, it is only necessary 
to look at some of the examples of the designs based on these pro- 
‘gabeagine It is impossible to believe that their authors would not 

ave done much better without such leading-strings. This is true 
even of features in the same vertical plane, as the doors, windows, 
strings, pilasters, and cornice of an otherwise unbroken facade; but 
how utterly fallacious do such rules of proportion become when the 
features to be bound by them do not come in the same vertical plane ; 
when the apex of the equilateral triangle of which the ground-line 
of your buildings is the base, is the top of a clock-tower, let us say, 


dral, while the extremity of its base are points only to be seen on 
the outside. And vet those illustrations may be seen in the works 
of one of the most learned writers on architecture in modern 
times. 

If in the former case, that of the campanile rising behind the 
front, the grouping of the composition was perfect when seen on 
paper in geometric elevation, it must of necessity be imperfect in the 
real edifice, when the lower part of the campanile comes to be hidden 
by the upper parts of the more adjacent facade. 

Let it not be supposed that proportion is limited to the difference 
between the height and breadth of your window or door openings, 
or the number of diameters which go to determine the altitude of 
your columns, or the depth of the entablature above them. Beauti- 
ful ide a should pervade everything, from the shape of your 
blocks of stone in the otherwise unbroken surface of your walls, to 
the outline of your building itself. But again, the shape of each 
feature must be considered as parts of larger features, and these 
again of the whole mass. ‘The diagonal of a square one side of which 
gives the width, is generally considered a satisfactory height for a 
pane of glass, but there are cases where a square or double square 
would be more appropriate and better satisfy our esthetic sense. 
The proportion of everything is of course affected by its height from 
the eye and by its surroundings, as a window by the nature of the ar- 
chitrave or other decoration which encases it. The same facade, if 
broken vertically by pilasters, will give an entirely different effect of 
pe aelas to what it would if without the pilasters it were banded 

y numerous strongly defined string-courses. 

The painter and sculptor allow themselves some freedom in the 
proportions of the human figure according to the impressions they 
wish to convey, and so may we, notwithstanding the rules of Sca- 
mozzi and Palladio, vary the proportions of our urders to a certain 
extent out of deference to their position, or the effect we wish our 
building to produce; and this we may be the more sure of because 
we find the Greeks were before us in this exercise of artistic liberty. 
The great advantage, however, in our being somewhat emancipated 
from the slavery of rule is that this exercise of liberty will cause us 
to think. Let nothing be done simply because it has always been 
done before, because in architecture, at any rate, the conditions of 
things are perpetually changing, so that a doorway which was simply 
perfect where you first saw it, in Verona for instance, is positively 
painful when you reproduce it line for line in the Strand. 

You cannot study the work of your predecessors which pleases 
you too closely. Get to know why it pleases, what there is in it in- 
cidental to its surroundings, what of inherent beauty ; sketch it and 
measure it, live with it, visit it in early morning, in the shades of 
evening: get to know it as you would the mind of your dearest 
friend ; but do not pull it up by the roots to plant it elsewhere. That 
red marble griffin basking in Verona’s sunshine would in all pruba- 
bility cut but a sorry figure if reproduced in Portland-stone, in the 
shade of some club-house in Pall-Mall. 

As one example of what may be done by the training of the eye 
to give delicacy and refinement to form, I may mention entasis. No- 
body would neglect this in a classical column. The Five-Order-mon- 
gers have tauglit us this at any rate, and few would forget it in their 
spires; but a slight inclination inwards is not out of place in the 
otherwise vertical lines of towers when used in moderation. The 
vertical line of buttresses between the strong slopes of the weather- 
ings are, I fancy, the better for a very slight batter, and all features 
such as pinnacle and spire lights around a central spire nust sympa- 
thize with the direction of the spire, or appear to he most unpleas- 
antly antagonistic to it, in fact appear to be falling outwards. Noth. 
ing I know of gives more refinement and grace to a building than 
attention to these points. 

Another is the proportion of the spaces into which your building 
is divided by strings and other horizontal features. However monot- 
onous your building may have to be in the setting out of its voids, the 
artist-architect can always contrive some variety in his spaces meas- 
ured vertically, and some happy results are in that way attainable, 
even when your superimposed stories may be of the same height. 

It is to you that we must look for progress in the future. Believe 
me, there is little to be done without enthusiasm and when are we to 
experience enthusiasm if not in our youth? It is true that there 
are many enthusiastic men of mature age ; but if we take the trouble 
to look back at these men, we shall find that they have not gradually 
become warm in their love for their art and for all that enchants 
them in the art of the past, but were so from their youth onwards. 
Take Scott and Street for examples. 

With your enthusiasm cultivate also the critical faculty. Take 
nothing for granted. Whether your study be a building of the past 
of universally acknowledged excellence, or one of to-day, neither ac- 
cept the one nor despise the other, without the exercise of your 
reasoning faculty. Analyze, compare, and discuss the work of your 
masters and contemporaries. Does such a building lack rhythm and 
repose; what would have saved it? Does it appear to want dignity ; 
whiat would have imparted that to it? Are there features about it 
which appear to be useless ?— are you sure that they conld have 
been dispensed with? Is there no hidden requirement which these 
apparently useless features fulfil? If there is none how would the 
work have looked without the features in question? Take your pen- 
cil and try. Is that column too heavy for its superincumbent load ? 


at a considerable distance behind the front, or when the apex of | Draw one better adapted for that load. Does a window appear not to 
your triangle is some pvint only seen in the interior of your cathe- | fit happily the space left for it beneath the vaulting or curved rcof 
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principal? Design a better, taking care at the same time, that it be- 
comes the gable externally as well as your original does. Does a 
finial appear too large for the gable it surmounts? Draw the gable 
with one which, in your opinion, would become it better — be more 
in sympathy with its lines, giving it greater apparent altitude and 
refinement. Thus if, in the work of others, any detail jars on your 
susceptibility, you will learn, it may be, how to avoid such incongru- 
ities in your own work. 

On the other hand, learn to discover the secret of what most 
pleases you in other men’s work. Have a mind always open to 
receive agreeable impressions. 
architecture exercises on the imagination arises from a sense of mys- 
tery which sometimes, by good fortune, pervades it. Where you 
find this, discover by what means this precious quality has been ar- 
rived at. It is not, id know, always possible to secure it; but, happy 
is the artist, the exigencies of whose plan will allow of it. Fortu- 
nate are you if, on entering your room, the visitor does not at once 
discover every nook and corner of it. Fortunate are you if you need 
not tlood it with an equal intensity of light. It is the happy appor- 
tioning of light and shade which constitutes the great secret of ar- 
chitectural effect. It should be, however, our constant effort to se- 
cure this chiaroscuro, without sacrificing one iota of real convenience 
thereto. But, in fact, the skilful manipulator of light will often con- 
duce to his most brilliant effects of light by leading the spectator to 
it through a somewhat gloomy portal or corridor. Much work, and 
guod work, too, is seen to the greatest advantage in a subdued light. 
It should be our care, also, that our artificial lighting should contrib- 
ute to this effect of mystery — to this happy alternation of light and 
shade. I am aware that in this matter we have not an unthinking 
public with us. It is difficult — impossible, to persuade most people 
that the charm they experience in some architectural effects is en- 
tirely dependent on the partial gloom which they appear to hold in 
such unconquerable abhorrence, and which, if any sacrifice of con- 
venience were involved, they would justly so hold. 

Instances will occur to all of you of impressive interiors. If you 
seck to analyze the source of their impressiveness you will find, if I 
mistake not, that it is a sense of there being much beyond what the 
vision actually takes in at one time, which fascinates you. Two 
buildings specially impress me in this way. One is St. Mark’s, Ven- 
ice, and the other much nearer home, is our own Abbey-church of 
Westminster. The view from the west end of the eastern window 
of the choir, with its incomparable glass, at a giddy height, in an at- 
mosphere always more or lesa blue when seen against the more ad- 
jacent choir screen, is heavenly in its mystery. And though those 
white marble commonplaces which line the walls and ruthlessly con- 
ceal, or, still worse, cut away, thirteenth-century loveliness so alien 
to their own uncoutliness, do their best to destroy the awe which 
overcomes one on entering its portals, yet when past the white hor- 
rors in the transepts, and once in the ambulatories, what an endless 
succession of mysterious pictures meet one at every step till they cul- 
minate in that, to me, most impressive of all effects of light and shade, 
the view of the ascent into the Chapel of Henry VII, under the 
chantry of Henry V, which overarches the way. Get rid of the 
shade thrown by the chantry in the middle distance of your picture, 
and what would become of that deservedly favorite subject ? 

Then there is another source of architectural effect exemplified in 
that ambulatory — the added interest to be obtained by occasionally 
building off the right angle. ‘The square east ends of our churches 
are dear to the English ecclesiologist; but I confess myself to be al- 
together carried captive by the perpetually unfolding beauties of a 
French chevet, where each step is a fresh surprise, and where, 
though order and symmetry are distinctly discernible, no wall seems 
built parallel to any other wall. In Westminster, an English church 
on a French ground-plan, this changefulness is accentuated by the 
glorious medizval monuments which are crowded together in every 
available space in this corner of the church : but the constant change 
of direction in the plan ought to convince those who are so hard to 
convince that by merely occasionally departing from the right angle 
in our plan, a charm and individuality may be given even to simpler 
buildings of an otherwise commonplace character. Of course, I 
need hardly tell you that this, when attempted, must be done with 
extreme caution, and with an evident regard to the convenience and 
requirements of the case. The masters of our art in the Middle 
Aves never attempted eccentricity, nor must we. Our picturesque 
effects must never be secured at the price of utility, nor by the sac- 
rifice of needful light. 

In conclusion the remarks you have been so indulgently listening 
to may be summed up thus: that as nineteenth-century architects we 
must look to it that our reason, our intelligence, our cultivated good 
taste, rather than the rules of archzological tradition, should be 
brought to bear upon the new materials and new refinements of our 
age; that as artists in the present day we shall probably be wiser to 
give grace to our buildings by refinement of proportion, rather than 
by redundancy of ornamentation ; that this refined sense of propor- 
tion must be the outgrowth of careful observation ; that we should 
be careful to make repeated studies in ‘eri actly of our designs to 
secure this coveted grace and refinement of outline and proportion 
from every point; and that, above all, we should take nothing for 
granted, but carefully analyze the work of our predecessors and con- 
temporaries, in order that we may unsparingly apply the same pro- 
cess to our own work — proving all things and holding fast only to 
that which is good. 


One of the most potent spells which, 


AN ENGLISH DOLLAR. 
SAVANNAH, GA., August 4, 1683. 

To THE Eprtors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Gentlemen, — A friend handed me an English coin, of which the 
enclosed sketches are free-hand copies, and asked for any information 
concerning them that I could give. Being unable to give him any in- 
formation in the premises, I made a rough copy to send to you, think- 
ing perhaps that you or some of your numerous correspondents could 
give the history of the coin. The owner has shown it to some Eng- 
lish and Scotch gentlemen here, some of whom stoutly denied that 
there ever was an Envlish dollar, until convinced to the contrary by 
an inspection of the silver piece. Very truly yours, 
° JOHN J. NEVITT. 

{THE sketch shows a coin with head of George III on one side, ard in- 
scription: ** GEORGIUS Ill, DEI GRATIA REX’’; and on the reverse, 
an oval band with a crown above it, encircling a figure of Britannia seated, 
with cornucopia and shield. On the upper part of the band is inscribed: 
“FIVE SHILLINGS,” and at the bottom, in the same lettering. ‘* DOL- 
LAR.” Around the whole is the inscription: “BANK OF ENGLAND, 
1804.’" Some of our readers, more familiar with dollars than ourselves, may 
perhaps recognize this coin. — Evs. AMERICAN ARCHITKCT.] 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION A. I. A. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., August 7, 1853. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Gentlemen, — Can you please inform me whether the sessions of 
the American Institute of Architects, which will be held at Providence 
and Newport this month, are open to members of the profession out- 
side of the Institute? and also the date of meetings. An answer will 
very much oblige Yours respectfully, Gro. S. OrTR. 
{Ir is, we believe, customary to invite all the local members of the pro- 
fession jn the place where the Convention is held to attend the sessions of 
the Convention, and architects from other places, presenting to the commit- 
tee of arrangements letters of introduction from any member of the In- 
stitute, would undoubtedly be cordially received. — Eps. AMERICAN AR- 
CHITECT. } 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Is AspHatt CompusTIBLe ?— A summons taken out by Mr. Watson, 
district surveyor of St. George’s, against Mr. Way, builder, for covering 
a concrete flat with asphalt at the house No 4 Half-Moon Street, Picca- 
dilly, was brought before Mr. de Rutzen at the Marlborough Police 
Court yesterday. Mr. Watson said he found a flat at the house in ques- 
tion covered with concrete and asphalt. He considered asphalt an in- 
flammable material, because it melted and partly burned when a piece 
of it was held in a gas jet, and that as it dropped it would set light to 
anything combustible near it. Mr. Cubitt Nichols, architect, said he 
was engaged on the buildings in Half-Moon Street. He considered as- 
phalt, as used in the pavements and for flats, the best incombustible 
material, and safer than a lead covering. Professor Attfield, F. R.S., 
stated that he had analyzed and tested asphalt. It contained a small 
portion of bitumen, which, if extracted, would burn. About ninety 
per cent of all asphalt was earthy matter, which would put out flame 
far better than water. In cross-examination, the witness said that in 
any case asphalt would not convey fire. After further evidence Mr. 
de Rutzen stated that he was clearly of opinion that asphalt was in- 
combustible within the meaning of the Act, and dismissed the sum- 
mons. — Pall Mall Gazette, July 20. 





CincinNaTi’8 CH1EF ENGINEER’s Kerort. — The report for the year 
1882, of Mr. H. G. Hanley, Chief Engineer of the city (which has just 
been issued), contains much that is of public importance, and from 
it we make a few extracts. The total expense of the engineer’s 
office was $29,941.10. Total amount for bridges, 317,387.78. The city 
contains 237.89 miles of improved streets and alleys, and the total 
amount spent in construction and repair was $113,796.78. The total 
number of miles of unimproved streets and alleys, 203. There are six 
parks in the city containing 539.06 acres, the care of which cost $13,- 
202.68. The area of the city is 24 square miles. The city contains 
221.42 miles of gas-mains, of which 29,157 lineal feet were laid during 
1882. ‘The total cost to the city for gas during the year was $176,723.- 
54. All gas-mains are laid by a corporation, from whom the city buys 
its gas. Number of gas-lamps burning December 31, 1881, 6,390. Av- 
erage cost per lamp for 1882, $27.20. Average price of gas per thou- 
sand feet, $1.4403. Number of new lamps erected during the year, 106. 
Of sewers there are of all kinds 54.45 miles, of which 3.76 miles were 
built during the year. It appears that only one-sixteenth of the city, or 
about one and one-half square miles of territory is sewered; about 70,- 
000 of our population are afforded sewer privileges, while the remain- 
ing 200,000 have to trust to cesspools and night-carts to carry off (as is 
estimated) 3,200,000 cubic feet of human excreta, not to mention kitchen 
and bath-room wastes. There has been lately a public awakening on 
the subject of sewerage, and the aid of the State Legislature is expected 
to assess a tax of one mill onthe city tax-duplicate for five years, 
which will afford a revenue of $150,000 per year for five years, to be 
expended for new sewers. ‘he city has to pay for sewerage all ex- 
cess over $2.00 per foot, as up to that amount is assessed upon the 
abutting property. The total cost of new sewerage including the city’s 
proportion was $22,807. It is expected to spend about $600,000 during 
the year for sewers. This amount will include the city’s proportion as 
well as assessments. Of the water-works department (owned by the 
city) A. G. Moore, Esq., Superintendent, the following will be of in- 
terest: Average daily consumption, 19,524,848 gallons; population as 
per U. S. census, 280,000; gallons of water per rapita, 69; miles of 
iron pipe in use, 201,62; number of service branches, 24,858 ; total area 
of supply-mains, square inches, 2,552,54; total area of service-mains, 
square inches, 12,349; number of meters, 792; number of hydraulic 
elevators, 385; capacity of reservoirs, gallons, 106,500,000, maximum 
pumpage, gallons, 48,000,000; net annual water-rent receipts, $507,- 
501; net annual expenses, 212,682. 


a oe 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
le prciae by heir regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary paar ala espe- 


sially from the smaller and outlying 


BUILDING PATENTS. 





[Printed 1 ions of any patents here mentioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 

y-five cents.) 


282,517. Door-Lock. —J. Jonas Helsing, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
ae WALL-PAPER. — Henry Lobdell, Troy, 


282,560. CARPENTER’S BEVEL. — Charles E. Over- 
end, Portland, Oreg. 

282,562. LIGHTNING-ROoD. 
Greencastle, Ind. 


— Theodorus H. Patee, 
282,567. HEATING-DRUM. — Dwight S. Richardson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


242,574. HINGE. — Alfred L. Scranton, Western 
Springs, Ill. 

282,576. Hiner.— Amos Shepard, Plantsville, 

Dn. 

282,583. BEVELLING-INSTRUMENT.—Laroy S. Star- 
rett, Athol, Mass. 

282,603. NAIL.— Wm. Z. Bean, Boston, Mass. 

pins Hasp-Lock. — John C. Boggs, Auburn, 
Cal. 

282,636. RAT-PROOF BUILDING. — Joshua Hicks, 
Sandford, Ind. 

282,641. SKYLIGHT. — Peter H. Jackson, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

a cis SHUTTER, — Irving Paine, Hornellsville, 
N 


282,697. COMBINED CHAIR, KNEE AND TRUSS 
BRACKET. — Jno. H. Bohn, Weehawken, and Alfred 
DeBevoise, West Hoboken, N. J. 

282,703. FIRE-EscaPr. — Michael Collins, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

ritegy oie TOoL-HANDLE. — John §S. Fray, Bridge- 

rt, Conn. 

282,716. ADJUSTABLE WINDOW-SCREEN. — George 

. and Wm. H. Gordon, Detroit, Mich. 

282,726. CHIMNEY-FLUE STOPPER. — Jonathan R. 
Higgins, Lima, O. 
JB 740, FIREPLACE. — David S. Loe, Poorman, O. 

282,763. ELEVATOR. — Edwin L. Parker and Sam- 
uel Peterson, Queensville, Ind. 
eae BencyH-Doa. — Wm. H. Stannard, Lyme, 

onn. 
oe VENTILATOR.—Daniel B. Taylor, St. Louis, 

oO. 

282,807. PRESERVING AND PROTECTING PILES. — 
David H. Valentine, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

282,813. FIREPLACE GRATE. — Stewart Watt, 
Barnesville, O. 

282,817. SAFETY-STOP FOR ELEVATORS. — Wil- 
liam Whitely, Housatonic, Mass. 

282,822. SMOKE AND FLAME OUTLET FOR BUILD- 
InG8, — Chas, A. Willard, West De Pere, Wis. 

282,831. DEVELOPING OR TRACING MACHINE. — 
Frank Aborn, Cleveland, O. 

Opa SPRING-HINGE. — L. M. Devore, Freeport, 
282,876. CISTERN-ATTACHMENT FOR WATER-CLOB- 
ETS. — Jas. Foley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
282,892. FIRE-EscaPg. — Henry Hitchcock, Gen- 
esee, Mich. 
. _ 282,905. ELEVATOR-HATCHWAY GUARD.—Emerick 
Kiss, New York, N. Y. 
282,928. SAS8H-HOLDER. — Frank L. Rosentreter, 
Cleveland, O. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


ADDITION. —Mr. George Archer, architect, has pre- 
pared drawings for the Brush Electric Company, for 
a two-st’y brick addition (front), 36’ x 60/, to their 

roperty, No. 40 East Monument St., to cost about 
5,000; John Waters, builder. 

BUILDING PERMITS. —Since our last report twenty- 
five permits have been granted, the more impor- 
tant of which are the lait. A _— 

Edward Valk, three-st’y brick building, s w cor. 
Pratt and Regester Sts. 

John Kern, three-st’y brick building, ne Lafay- 
ette Ave., between Arlington and Carrollton Aves. 

Lewis H. Robinson, 9 three-st’y brick buildings, 
es Park Pl., cor. North Ave. 

E. H. Webster, 5 three-st’y brick buildings, s 6 cor. 
Washington and Madison Sts., fronting ones Wash- 


n St. 
e Refer, 8 ehenmdae | brick buildings, w s 
Mount St.,n of Lexington St. 

Edmondson Estate, to rebuild Nos. 221 and 223 
Baltimore St.,s 8, e of Charles St. 

John Kuper, 11 two-st’y brick buildings, e s Cal- 
houn St., between Pratt and McHenry Sts.; and 14 
two-st’y brick buildings on n andss Kuper St., be- 
tween boun St. and Woodyear Alley. 

Peter Plett, two-st’y brick stable in rear ne cor. 
Lanvale and Mount Sts. 

Alfred Sweeney. 2 three-st’y brick buildings, s w 
cor. ee and Fremont Sts. 

Alex. Rieman, three-st’y brick building, n s Lexj 

St., between Eutaw and Howard Sts. 
ary Vane, three-st’y brick building, ws Fre- 
mont St., n of Presstman St. 


in, 

















































Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick.— Winthrop St., Nos. 29 
and 31, Ward 5, for F. J. & Inaac Klous, 2 dwells., 
22/ x 30’, three-st’y flat; ell, 1979 x 31° 77”; Dennis 
McGillicuddy, builder. 

Newbury St., cor. Exeter St., Ward 11, for Propri- 
etors Hollis-street Meeting-House church, &/ x 
100’, one-st’y pitch; Woodbury & Lef hton, builders. 

Federal St., No. 394, for Boston Fire Brick Com- 
pany, manufacturing-building, 50’ and 70/ x 108/, four- 
st’y flat; Wm. G. Preston, architect; Woodbury & 
Leighton, builders. 

Pood. 2 Vheatland Ave., near Washington St., 
Ward #4, for John Galvin, 4 greenhouses, 18’ x 100/, 
one-st’y pitch; Joseph P. Shaw, builder. 

Mt. Pleasant Ave., near Forest St., Ward 20, for 
Otho R. Reed, dwell., 22’ x 31/ and 16/ x 16/, two-st'y 
pitch; Otho R. Reed, builder. 

Union St., near Foster St., Ward 25, for John 
Dargon, dwell., 24’ x 34’ and 15/ x 1s, two-st’y pitch; 
Pierce Quirk, builder. 

Sheldon St., near Ashland St., Ward 23, for J. 
Henry Littlefield, dwell., 20’ x 30’ and 12/ x 15’, two- 
st’y pitch; Alexander Kogers, builder. 

order St., No. 282, Ward 1, for Wm. F. Green & 
Son, carriage-shed, 15’ x 20/, one-st’y pitch; James 
Quirk, builder. 

Washington St., near Valentine St., Ward 21, for 
Mrs. John Mahony, 2 dwells., 21’ x 4U/ and 15/ x 20/, 
three-st'y pitch; Samuel Rantin, builder. 

Union Are., Ward 23, for Michael Mahony, stable, 
14’ x 20’, one-st’y pitch; J. B. McKay, builder. 

Washington St., near Williams St., Ward 23, for 
Andrew Doyle, dwell., 22’ x 30’, two-st’y pitch. 

Greenwich St., near Commercial St., Ward 24, for 
John Holland, dwell., 20/ x 25’, two-st’y pitch; Ed- 
ward Porter, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


MEMORIAL CHAPKL.—The members of Christ Church 
Society, on Bedford Ave., are to build a memorial 
chapel to the late Rev. A. H. Partridge. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Fourth Ave., Ww 8, 80/8 Pacific 
St., three-st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $7,000; 
owner, Kobert Hutson, Pacitic St., near Fourth 
Ave.; architect, M. J. Morrell; builders, P. J. Car- 
lin and J. S. McRea. 

Adams St., 8 8, 175’ 6 Broadway, three-at’y frame 
dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,500; owner and builder, 
Chas. Meyer, 51 Varet St.; architect, J. Herr. 

Dupont St., No. 71, n B, 200 e Franklin Ave., 
three-st’y frame double tenement, gravel roof; cost, 
$4,300; owner, Ferdinand Bock, 246 Franklin St.; 
architect, F. Weber; builders, I. Reed and A. Lange. 

Park Ave., 8 8, 287 © Marcy Ave., 3 three-st’y 
frame double tenements, gravel roofs; cost, each, 
$2,000; owner aud builder, Geo. Sutton; architect, 
T. F. Thomas. 

On the picr north from Joralemon St., one-st’y 
frame freight-shed, gravel roof; cost, $8,000; own- 
ers, Cushman & Co. 

Dean St., 8 8, 160 w Troy Ave., three-st’y base- 
ment brick building, tin roof; cost, $30,000; owner, 
Howard Colored Urphan Asylum, Dean St., pear 
grey Ave.; architect, W. A. Mundell; builders, 
C. Cameron and Wright & Brook. 

Vanderbilt Ave., es, 320/83 Willoughby Ave., one- 
st’y brick greenhouse, glass roof; cost, $8,000; own- 
er, Chas. Pratt, Clinton Ave.; architect, E. L. Rob- 
erts; builders, J. Loch and Lord & Burnham. 

Oakland St., ne cor. Freeman St., three-st'y frame 
store and double tenement, gravel roof; cost, $4,500; 
owner, Abner Ross, on premises; architect, F. 
Weber; builders, J. Cashman and A. Van Dien. 

Broadway, n w cor. Lewis Ave., three-st’y frame 
store and dwell. and three-st’y frame flat, tin roofs; 
cost, $9,000; owner, John Kramer, Floyd St.; archi- 
tect, T. Englehardt. 

Broadway, 8 8, 200! e Ninth St., four-st’y brick 
double flat, tin roof; owner, C. Douselman, Broad- 
wen cor. Division Ave.; builder, M. Smith. 

hird Ave., 6 8, 20/ n Fortieth St., 2 three-st’y 
frame tenements, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, 
Michael Hanrehan, Fifth Ave., cor. Twentieth St.; 
architect, F. Ryan; builders, Spence Bros. 

Twenty-seventh St.,8 8, 300’ w Fourth Ave., 2 
three-st'y frame tenements, gravel roofs; cost, 
$5,000; owner, John Kenney, 202 Twenty-first St.; 
architect, P. Kelly. 

finth St., n 8, 977 10/7 e Sixth Ave., 2 three-st’y and 
basement brownstone front dwells., tin roofs and 
cornice; cost, each, $11,000; owner and_ builder, 
John Doud, 3x9 Ninth St.; architect, L. J. Wells. 

Ninth St..838, 775! 9’ w Second Ave., one-st’y frame 
factory and rolling-mill, asbestos rooting; cost, 
$16,000; owner, Russel] Iron Co., 11 Pine St., New 
York; architect and builder, J. Roberts. 

Fifty-second St.,8 8, about 1s” e Fourth Ave., 3 
two-st'y frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, about 
$300; owners, Jas. Bower, Wm. Higgins and Wm. 
EK. Thompson, Fifty-third St., near Fourth Ave.; 
architect, J. Bower; builders, Bower & ‘thompson. 

St. James Pl., e 8, 100’ n Gates Ave., three-st’y 
brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $10,000; owner, Mrs. 
Garbut, 147 St. James Pl.; architect, A. Hill; build- 

‘er, B. Linikin. 

Walworth St., 8 @ cor. Park Pl., three-st’y and 
basement brick meres gravel roof; cost, about 
$10,000; owners, Hitchcock, Dermody & Co., on 
pone architect, 1. D. Reynolds; builders, P. R. 

elly and G. F. Chapman: 


Chicago. 


HovuseEs.— Mr. Theo Karls has prepared plans for 
2 three-st’'y dwells., 40/ x 70’, for Mr. M. rand, on 
Erie St., to cost $15,000. 

Messrs. Burling & Whitehouse, architects, have 
completed plans for 4 two-st’y dwells., to be built 
for B. Sheldon, on St. Clair St., to cost $20,000. 

Mr. L. D. Lauthus is building 5 two-st’y dwells. on 
California Ave., to cost $20,000; W. Strippleman, 
architect. 

STORES AND FLATS.—B. G. Olsen, architect, has 
ih dae plans for three-st’y store and flats, for 
Mr. C. C. Lee, 50’ x 70°; cost, $22,000. 

Bauer & Hill, architects, have completed plans for 
three-st'y flats, 40’ x 110’, to be built for Mr. Edward 
Foster; cost, $30,000. 

Mr. ¢. O. Hanson, architect, has completed plans 


BUILDING PERMITS. — A. F. Mueller, two-st'y dwell., 


L. P. Dean, three-st’y and basement dwell., 591 
West Monroe St.; cost, $6,000; architect, W. L. Car- 
roll; builder, W. H. Madden, 

Mrs. F. Schell, 2 two-st’'y dwells., 3019 and 3012 
Groveland Park Ave.; cost, $7,000; architect, W. 
Armd; builder, Chas. Cheile. 

John Azgrep, two-st’y store and dwell., 699 Larra- 
bee St.; cost, $3,200; architect, John Otto; builder, 
Chas. Lindstroin. 

R. O. Pitz, two-st’y dwell., 262 Maxwell St.; cost, 


200. 

k. Goodridge, two-st'y dwell., rear 83 South Peo- 
ria St.; cost, $3,208. 

George L. Frank, two-st’y store and dwell., 320 
North Ave.; cost, $3,500. 

John Belz, 2 two-st’y dwells., 645 and 647 North 
Robey St.; cost, $12,000; builder, Geo. Hincblitf. 

John Sullivan, two-st’y dwell., 331 Lincoln St.; 
cost, $3,500; architect, B. Hoganson. 

Albert Inges, two-st’y shop and dwell., 490 North 


Wells St.; cost, $2,000. 
N. T. Quales, 2 two-st’y flats, 54 and 56 Fowler 
C. O. Hanson; builder, 


St.; cost, $10,000; architect, 
H. Hagenow. 

F. P. Keilmann, three-st'y store and flats, 220 Lin- 
coln Ave.; cost, $10,000; architect, Jno. Bruhurs; 
builder, T. Nehls. 

Daniel Freeman, two-st’y dwell., 48 Gano St.; 

architect, Jas. H. Morse; builder, 


cost, $3,000; 
D. Freeman. 

Geo. Bodner & Bro., three-st’y flats and barn, 436 
and 438 East Division St.; cost, $17,000. 

Chicago Manual Training School, four-st’y train- 
ing-school, 349-353 Michigan Ave.; cost, $20,000; 
architect, A. S. Beeman; builders, Agnew & Cox. 

Peter Koth, two-st'y flats, 411 Twenty-sixth St.; 
cost, $4,500. 

Val Mueller, three-st’y store and dwell., 504 Lar- 
rabee St.; cost, $7,000; architect, H. Serks; builder, 
Chas. Hellmann. 

Fred. Grend, three-st'y flats, 325 North Clark St.; 
cost, $6,000; architect, I’. Karls; builder, B. Reifu)- 
anger. 

id. Foster, three-st’y and basement flate, 519-52 
Belden St.; cost. $30,000; architects, Bauer & Hill; 
builder, G. Loeffker. 

Geo. Gunther, two-st’y store and dwell., 1473 Thir- 
ty-fifth St.; cost, $4,000. 

Henry Schade, two-st’y flats, 506 Larrabee St.; 
cost, $6,000; builder, Aug. Newmann. 
pra Deutsch, dwell., 72 Evergreen Ave.; cost, 

Christ. Minch, three-st’y store and dwell., 3165 
Archer Ave.; cost, $8,000; architect, KR. W. Ruehl; 
builders, King & Dennith. 

C. C. Lee, three-st'y store and flats, 464 and 466 
West Madison St.; cost, $22,000; architect, B. G. Ol- 
sen; builder, W. F. Grant. 

E. C. Howard, 2 two-st’y dwells., 14 and 16 Kedzie 
Ave.; cost, $5,000; architect, C. C. Howard. 

Christ. Hartsel, two-at’y dwell., 866 West Twenty- 
first St.; cost, $6,200; builder, Wm. Egebruoht. 

C. H. Foster, three-st’y dwell., 3133 Calumet Ave.; 
cost, $6,000; architect, C. Chapman; builders, Bod- 
mer & Bro. : 

Joseph Page, three-st’y dwell., 210 Bissell St.; 
cost, $3,000; architect, J. Schneizer; builders, K. & 
Westphal. 

E. S. Dreyer, 2 two-st’y dwells., 823 and 825 North 
Clark St.; cost, $20,000; architect, H. M. Hanson; 
builder, Geo. Sries. 

Wm. Kerfoot & Co., 5 cottages, 331 to 345 North 
Robey St.; cost, $10,000. 

W. D. Kerfoot & Co., 6 cottages, 332 to 342 Hoyne 
Ave.; cost, $11,400. 


Cincinnati. 


BUILDERS Busy.—The President of the Builders’ 
Exchange, Elwood Cuezy, says he has never known 
builders to be so pressed with work as now. The 
activity began immediately after the February flood, 
being caused so anf in the season by the necessity 
of repairing injured buildings and replacing those 
which were washed away. By the time that work 
was done, the regular building season opened. The 
number of new eal proposed to be erected has 
exceeded the ability of the trade to erect. There 
have been no troublesome strikes, and contractors 
and mechanics are having the most profitable sum- 
mer which they remember. 


Denver, Col. 


BUSINESS BLOCKS.—Colorado Mortgage and Improve- 
ment Co., five-st'y store and brick building, 100’ x 
125’, Larimer St.; cost, $150,000; J. W. Roberts, ar- 
chitect. 

G. G. Symes, three-st’y brick business block, 50’ x 
125’, Champa St.; cost, $26,000; W. H. J. Nichols, 
architect. 

George Tritch, five stores, 40’ x 78’, Seventeenth 
St.; cost, $6,000. 

M. D. Curvigan, two-st’y brick 
x 60’, Lawrence St.; cost, $5,500. 

DENVER ORPHAN HOME ASYLUM. — Two-and-one 
half-st'y brick building, 50’ x 54/, Page St.; cost, 
$10,000; W. H. J. Nichols, architect; Norton & Le 
Duce, builders. 

DWELLING.— W. H. Lyon, two-st’y brick dwell., 48” 


business block, 50/ 


x 65’, Glenarm St,; cost, $10,000; Wm. Quayle, ar- 
chitect. 

MACHINE Suops.—H. N. Nichols & Co., Wynkoop 
St.; cost, $10,000; Hallack & Howard, builders. 


New York. 


FACTORY.—Messers. Jas. Pyle & Son will have built 
a seven-st’y factory, first story iron, above brick and 
Stone, 80/ x 99/, to be built from designs of Mr. ‘Thos. 
R. Jackson, on the s w cor. of Greenwich and Ves- 
try Sts., to cost $100,000. 

WaReEnouses. — For Mr. E. K. Ely, 4 six-st’y brick 
warehouses are to be built on the west side of 
Greenwich St., 129/n of Canal St., covering a plot of 
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und 80’ x 139’. The cost will be about $100,000. 
ir. Jno. McIntyre is the owner. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Sizty-rourth St., 8 8, 120’ w 
Fourth Ave., 2 four-st’y brownstone front dwells., 
tin roofs; cost, $20,000; owner, Thos. Reid, 327 West 
Srey serene St.; architect, John Prague; day's 
work. 

Eighty second St.,n8, 7¥ w Third Ave., four-st'y 
brick tenement and store, tin roof; cost, $6,000; 
owner, Patrick Corbitt, 634 Broadway; architect, 
Wim. Baker; builder, Thos. Bennett. 

Third Ave. Nos. 797 and 799, Naber brick fac- 
tory, tin roof; owner, Peter A. Cassidy, 118 East 
Forty-fifth St.; architect, Chas. Sturtzkober. 

Fifty-sizth St., 8 8, 250/ e Seventh Ave., 2 three- 
st’y brick stables, tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, 
Miguel QGareia, 63 Broadway; architect, Kobert 
Mook; builders, A. A. Andrews & Son and W. Ger- 
mond & Co. 

Ninetieth St., n 8, 220 e Fifth Ave., four-at'y 
browustone front dwell., tin roof; cost, $50,000; 
owner, Mrs. Marian S. Warshing, 1623 Second Ave.; 
architect, John C. Burne. 

Clark St., No, 20, five-st'y brick factory, tin roof; 
owner, Lewis Moore, 23 Vandam St. 

South Fifth St., No. 131, tive-st’y brick factory, tin 
roof; cost, $17,500; owner, Mra. Kunigunde Ode, 19 
Charlton St.; architect, J. M. Grenell; builder, O. 
E. Perrine. 

One Hundred and Fortieth St.,6 8, 158’ 10° e Third 
Ave., 2 four-st’y brick teuements, tin roofs; cost, 
$12,000, owner, Geo. A. Haggerty, 803 Third Ave.; 
architects, Thom & Wilson. 

ALTERATIONS, — Fifth Ave., No. 111, is to be con- 
nected with the adjoining residence on the n e cor. 
of Fifth Ave. and Kighteenth St., and extensive alter- 
ations and improvements made by the owner, Mr. 
August Belmont. 

Vandewater St., Not. 17 to 28, repair damage b 
fire; cost, $40,000; owner, Geo. Munro, 15 West Fif- 
ty-seventh St.; architect, John Correjo; builders, 
R. L. Darragh and Edmund Gridley. 


Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Tackairranna St., 8 Orthodox 
St., zthree-st’y dwells., 14” x 3u"; Amos H. Taylor, 
contractor. 

Kimball St., w Tweuty-first St., 10 two-st’y dwells., 
14’ x 27"; Robert Kaighn, owner. 

ucgen St., w Thirty-sixth St., 6 three-st’y dwells., 
16 x 32/; C. C. Linnehan, contractor. 

Effingham St., n w cor. Tasker St., 2 two-st’y 
dwells., 16’ x 35/; Wm. Rowan, owner, 

Dauphin St., w ‘Tenth St., two-st'y dwell. and sta- 
ble, 177 x 40’, A. Kurtz, owner. 

North Front St., rear of Nos. 210 and 214, four-et’y 
addition to bakery, 21’ x 100/; Richards & Shourds, 
contractors. 

Thirty-third St., cor. Columbia Ave., one-st’y ad- 
dition to hotel, 32/ x 7u’; J. B. Doyle, contractor. 

North Front St,, No. 1741, second and third story 
addition to building, 20’ x 50; E. Schmidt, contrac- 


tor. 

Hanley St., bet. Wharton and Reed Sts., 4 two-st’y 
dwells., 15’ x 30/; A. M. Green, owner, 

Palethorp St., bet. Somerset St. and Lehigh Ave., 
2 two-st 'y dwells., 16/ x 38’; Valentine Lent, contrac- 
tor. 
Serenth St.,n Cumberland St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 
1 x 45’; H. M. Housekeeper, owner. 

Franklin S$¢., n Cumberland St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 
15’ x 45°; H. M. Housekeeper, owner. 

Kensington Ave., n Adams St., three-st’y dwell. 
and store, 177 x 50/; Dickson Bros., contractors, 

Germantown Ave.,2 two-st’y dwells., 16’ x 48/; H. 
L. Lovett, contractor. 

Me Alpine St, bet. Locust and Walnut Sts., two- 
st’y dwell., 167 x 62’; J. Drummond, owner. 

Sizth St.,n Venango St., two-st’y dwell., 16/ x 45/; 
James Dorft, contractor. 

Cogshall Ave., bet. Lehman and Rittenhouse Sts., 
4 two-st’y dwells., three 14’ x 28/, one 18’ x 47’; D.S. 
McNabb, contractor. 

Lambert St.,n Diamond St., 18 two-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 42/; J. N. Pattison, owner. 

Sirtteenth St., bet. Wharton and Reed Sts., 17 
three-st’'y dwells., 16’ x 42’; Hall & Garrison, own- 


ers. 

Nevada St., No. 1127, two-et’y dwell., 16’ x 42’; C. 
E. Duftfe. 

Ontario St., © Eighteenth St., 2 three-st’y dwells., 
Ix’ x 45’; H. A. Miller, contractor. 

Girard College Grounds, building, 125 x 150/; W. 
F. Wilkins, contractor. 

Forty-erghth St, 8s Westminster St., 
dwell., 18/ x 45’, Lewis Schinidt, contractor, 

Dorrance St., No. 1526, two-st’y dwell., 16% x 38/; 
Samuel Haddock, owner. 

Nicetown, one-st’y inachine shop for Midvale Steel 
Co.; T. H. Dean, contractor, 

Leiper St.,n Allen St., three-st’y dwell., 40’ x 40/; 
Wendell & Smith, contractors. 

Bridge St.,e Melrose St., one-st’y factory, 30’ x 
36/; Wendell & Smith, contractors. 

Tacony St., w Kennedy St., two-st’y dwell., 18’ x 
48’. hk. C. Foster, contractor, 

Thirty-fourth St. pn Race St., 2 three-st’y dwells., 
22° x 74’; W. W. Borzorth, contractor. 

C St., No. 2813, two-st'y dwell., 167 x 4%; D. CU. 
Schuler, contractor. 

Oxford Road, bet. Pennsylvania and Franklin Sts., 
Frankford, two-st’y dwell., 16’ x 41’; Chas. Sluger, 
owner. 

Brown St., No. 328, two-st’y stable, 16’ x 30’; Lewis 
Walter, contractor. . 

Bethlehem Pike, n w New St., three-st’y dwell., 
40’ x 40’; W. C. Mackie, contractor. 

Adrian St., No. 1520, three-st'y dwell., 18’ x 28’; 
Shegog & Quigley, contractors. 

Canal Bank, 8 Green Lane, two-st’y addition to 
storehouse, 3)’ x 73’; J. A. Davis, contractor. 

Market St... Nos. 3809 and 3811, two-st’y addition to 
stable, 21’ x 30’; B. Jacobs & Son, owners. 

Bridge St., bet. Richmond and Orchard Sts., two- 
st’y store, 17’ x 33’; Amos W. Linn, contractor. 

Pharo St., No. 757, two-st’y dwell., 15/ x 28’; G. 
W. McCaffrey, owner. 


two-st'y 


St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Seventy-seven permits have 
been issued since our Jast report: twenty-three are 
for unimportant frame houses; of the rest those 


worth $2,510 and over areas follows: — 

George Hannibal, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $5,090; Goesse, architect; Goesse & Remmers, 
contractors. 

Goesse & Remmers, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, 


$5,500, Goesse, architect; Goesse & Remmers, con- 


tractors. 

Mrs. E. G. Furstern, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$3,700; J. B. Legg, architect; RK. F. Park, contrac- 
tor 


Fred. Paulmann, double two-st’y brick dwell.; 
cost, $4,500; Peipers, architect; Daniel Paulus, con- 
tractor. 

Wm. Cropp, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; H. 
Ellermann, contractor. 

R.N. Newberry, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,- 
000; K. N. Newberry, contractor. 

M. Bernheimer, two-st’y brick warehouse; cost, 
$30,000; A. Grable, architect; sub-let. 

Our Lady of Mount Carmile School Association, 
two-st’y brick schvol-house; cost, $8,000; James 
Gillick, contractor. 

St. Louis Mutual House Building Co. No. 3, two- 
st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,800; Ed. Mortimer, archi- 
tect; Kemmers & Thomsen, contractors. 

Jobn Baur, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,460; Ed. 
Mortimer, architect; J. H. Dunlap, coutractor. 

Johu Baur, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,460; Ed. 
Mortimer, architect; J. H. Dunlap, centractor. 

Henry Renstidele, two-st’y brick warebuuse; cost, 
$8,000; Wm. Bourmans, architect; D. J. Dempsey, 
contractor, 

Fritz Brunte, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,500; 
H. Hagen, contractor. 

Isaac H. Walker (N. Y. City), 2 adjacent two-st’y 
brick dwells.; cost, $7,500; W. M. Walker, architect; 
J. E. Donnelly, contractor. 

Isnac H. Walker(N. Y. City), 4 adjacent two-st’' 
brick dwells.; cost, $15,000; W. M. Walker, archi- 
tect; J. E. Donnelly, contractor. 

Wm. Daman, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $5,000; 
Slicer, architect; Wm. Daman, contractor. 


Washington. 


BUILDING PERMITS.— The following permits for new 
buildings valued at $3,v00 or over have been issued 
since last report: — 

Two two-st’y brick dwells., SSt., bet. Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Stu., n w, for Geo. Francis; cost, $17,000; 
P. M. McCartney, builder. 

Three st’y brick dwell., N St., near Connecticut 
Ave.; 0 w, for Asa Whitehead; cost, $8,000. 

Two-st’y brick dwell., Massachusetts Ave., bet. 
Sixth and Seventh Sts., 6, for KR. L. Ford; cost, $5,- 
000; E. S. Frederick, architect; J. C. Yost, builder. 

Three-st’y brick store and dwell., Connecticut 
Ave., bet. L and M Sts., n w, for W. D. Peachy; 
cost, $10,000; C. H. Reed, Jr., architect. 

Four-st'y brick college, to be known as Columbian 
University, cor. Fifteenth and H Sts.. n w; cost, 
$75,000; W. M. Poindexter, architect; W. C. Morr!i- 
son, builder. 

Three-at'y brick dwell., Massachusetts Ave., bet. 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Sts., a w, for A. O. Al- 
dis; cost, $15,000; Hornblower & Marshall, archi- 
tects; Dearing & Johnson, builders. ‘ 

‘T'wo-st'y brick store and dwell., Eighth St., bet. D 
and E Sts., 8 6, for David Nackman; cust, $4,400; C. 
C. Meads, builder. 

Three-st’y brick dwell., Eleventh St., bet. K and 
L Sts., n w, for G. W. Utterinekle; cost, $6,500. 

Three three-st’y brick dwells., Massachusetts Ave., 
bet. Fourteenth and Fifteenth Sts., nw, for Commo- 
dore Sicard; cost, $12 000; David T. Cissel, builder. 

Two pan gnad brick dwells., M St., bet. Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Sts., n w, for k. C. Packer; 
cost, $12,000; KF. G, Atchison, architect; Crawford 
& Deggs, builders. 

Teer t brick dwell., Fifth St., near F St., n w, 
for Jas. L. Morris; cost, $5,000; Z. Downing, builder. 

Two three-st’y brick dwells., Twenty-first St., bet. 
Land M Sts., n w, for Mary A. Deggs; cost, $7,000; 
Daniel Murray, builder. 


General Notes. 


AURORA, ILL.—S. F. Hobbs, Treasurer, received, 
aay ust 13, proposals for building the Aurora Cotton 

ills. 

BROOKLINE, MA88. — Alterations are being made on 
Mr. P. Olsen’s house, on Corey Hill, at an expense of 
87,000; O. F. Smith, architect. 

Conors, N, Y.— It is the purpose of the people of St. 
Joseph's Catholic Church (French) to erect on Sim- 
on Island a fine convent, to cost from $60,000 to 

79,000, 

CRUWN POINT, IND. — Brick almshouse; J. C. Coch- 

rane, architect, Chicago; cost, $16,000. 

Also, a store for Warren Cole; cost, $4,500. 

Also, a block of stores, 27 and 29 Michigan Ave., 
for O'Neil Bros.; cost, $25,900. 

DANVILLE, VA.—A building for ‘‘ the Danville Col- 
lege for Young Ladies” is being built, at a cost of 
$20,000; Albert West, Richmond, Va., architect. 

MANASQUAN, N. J.— Bids are now being made on the 
pa for the new school-house prepared by Freder- 

ck B. White, architect, of New York. The build- 
ing is to be of brick, &2/ x 96’. 

MANAYUNK, PA.—James M. Preston is building a 
large four-st’y storehouse on the Hiver Road, to be 
used in the future for a mill site. 

MERIDEN, CoNN. — The Charles Parker Company is 
building a new brick factory, 60’ x 100/. 

MIDDLEBORO, Mass.— The new organ-factory is to 
be located on land of Joseph IL. Pease. 

Mr1vDLETOWN, CONN. — The Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
Corporation is about to build a workshop, 60/ x 80/. 

Contracts are about to be let for a Chapter-House 
for the Middletown Chapter of Alpha Delta Phi, to 
be erected on the corner of High and Cross Stz., 
pear the college buildings, to cost about $18,000; 
architect, Chas. S. Edgerton, of Albany, N. Y. 


MT. CARMEL, Pa.— The corner-stone of the new 


Church of God, at this place, was laid August 12. 
NEWTON, Mass, — Mr. O. F. $ 





mith, of Boston, is the 





architect of a house for Dr. Sylvester. It measures 
38/ x 42’, two-st'y, hip roof. 

NORTHAMPTON, Maas. — W. F. Pratt & Son have just 
finished plans for the brick and stone storehouse to 
be built on the hospital grounds. It will be three 
stories high, with a basement. The main part will 
be 32/ 6” x 96’, with two ells, 22/ 6’ x 23/, 

PRINCETON, N. J.— Mr. F. B. White is preparing 
plans for the new Whig Hall, to cost $30,000, 

RoxBury, Mass.— Messrs. Rotch & ‘Tilden are the 
architects of a brick and frame building for Mrs. 
Ellen M. Gifford. It measures 35’ x 55’, and is tw 
be used as a sheltering-home for animals. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— Mr. Charles Crocker has 
authorized a builder to draw upon him fur the sum 
of $10,000, to restore the Gulden Gate Park con- 
servatory, which was destroyed by fire nearly a year 


ago. 2 

VERGENNES, VT.— The Vermont Shade Kol er Com- 
pany have decided to rebuild their factory. ‘Jhe 
new building will be 60’ x 12s’, two stories high, with 
a brick front. 

YONKERS, N. Y.—A brick primary school, about 70/ 
square, is to be erected on Hamilton Ave., from 
designs of Messrs. D. & J. Jardine, of New York. 

Yonkers will have a new opera-house on War- 
burton Ave. Its cost will be $30,0u0. 








LATEST. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS.— Thirteenth St., 88, 175/ e Sev- 
euth Ave., 10 two-at'y brick tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, each about $3,500; owner, M. A. Wood, 7% Fif- 
teenth St.; architect, F. McCormack; builders,—— 
Brammer, and McCormack & Wood. 

Greenpoint Ave., 175/ 6 Oakland Ave., three-st’y 
brick double tenement, tin roof; cost, $7,000; owner, 
O. McCarren, Greenpoint Ave.; architect, J. Mul- 
hall; builder, J. Rooney. 

Kingsland Ave., w 8, 100/ n Herbert St., three-at’y 
frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, $5,000; owner, 
Thos. Farrell, 13 Division St.; builder, R. Ferguson. 

Halsey St.,ns, 100’ w Reid Ave., 3 two-sty and 
attic brownstone front dwells.; cost, each $3,301; 
owner, architect and builder, Essex Koberts, 1637 
Atlantic Ave.; mason, P. Donlan. 

Myrtle St., ns, 100’ e Evergreen Ave., twu-st’y 
frame tenement, tin roof; coset, $3,900; owner, Geo. 
Schoener, 12 Stagg St.; architect, F. Holmberg; 
builders, A. Grasmann and J. Rueger. 

Vanderbilt Ave., @ 8, about 150’ s Greene Ave., 
two-st'y brick stable, slate and tin roof ; cost, $10,- 
000; owner, C. N. Hoagland; architects, Parfitt 
Bros.; builders, T. B. Rutan and Morris & Selover. 

Park Pl., 8 8, 100/ e Broadway, two-st’y frame 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,550; owner, Adolph 
ace Park Ave.; architect, F. Holmberg; builder, 

- Rueger. 

Wolcott St., w 8, 160/ n Conover St.. three-st'y 
frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; 
owner, — Cooper, Conover St., cor. Sullivan St.; ar- 
chitect and builder, C. Detlefsen. 

Himrod St.,n 8, 140’ e Evergreen Ave., 2 two-st’y 
frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, $2,5°0; owner, archi- 
tect and builder, Ernest Loerch, 61 Himrod St.; car- 
penter, J. Rueger. 

Fifth St., No. 268, e8, 60’ North Fifth St., four- 
st’y brick store and double tenement, tin roof, iron 

cornices; cost, $5,000; owner, Fritz Westphal, &9 

North Fifth St.; architect, A. Herbert; builder, 

J. Schoch. 

Eighteenth St., n 8, 325/ e Eighth Ave., three-st’y 
brick factory, tin roof; cost, $6,000; owner, Pacific 
Tucking Co.; architect, M. Thomas; builders, J. F. 
Nelson and L. W. Seaman, dr. 


New York. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Seventy-third St., 8 8, 275) w 
Ninth Ave., three-st’y and basement brownstone 
front dwell., tin roof; owner, Robt. W. Marsh, 4&1 
Te Ave., Brooklyn; architect, M. C. Mer- 
ritt. 

West Thirty-second St., Nos. 251 to 261, one-st’y 
brick church, gravel and tin roof; cost, $20,000; 
owners, Board of Trustees of the Gospel ‘Jaber- 
nacle, Albert B. Simpson, 331 West ‘lbirty-fourth 
St.; architect, A. Namm, builder, Chas. K. Hadden. 

Sixteenth St., ws, 410! e Ave. C, three-st’y and 
attic brick hospital, slate and tin roof; cost, $50.1-00; 
owner, City of New York (Board of Health, 301 Mott 
St.); architect, Chas. C. Haight. 

Fifty-sixzth St., n 8, 100’ w First Ave., one-st’y 
coal-shed, gravel roof; cost, $3,000; owner, Walter 
Shriver, 116 Fourth Ave.; architect, A. B. Ogden; 
builder, Geo. T. Dollinger. 

Fifty-second St., n 8, 275’ w Sixth Ave., 3 three- 
st’y brick stables, tin roofs; cost, about $12,000; 
owners and builders, McCatferty & Buckley; archi- 
tect, K. W. Buckley. 

One Hundredand Forty-Sixth St.,n 8, 116/99 e Third 
Ave., four-st'y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $7,- 
500; owner, Theo, Ebeling, 474/ n rhird St., architect, 
Adolph Pfeiffer. 

East Ninety-Second St., Nos. 156 and 158, 2 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, $15,000; owner, 
Catherine Fettrich, 148’ w One Hundred and Twenty- 
ee St.; architect, D. J. McKae; builder, Juhn Fet- 
trich. 

Tenth Ave., ne cor. Nineteenth St., 3 i aerett 
brick tenements and stores, and 1 four-st’y bric 
tenement, tin roofs; cost, 3, $18,000, and 1, $15,000; 
owner, Edward Conlon, 111 Albany Ave., Brooklyn; 
architect; Elbert D. Howes. 

Washington ave., No. 1345; two-st’ 
tin roof; cost, $4,500; owner, Patric 
Washington Ave.; architect, W. W. Gardiner. 

Third Ave.,ws 144's One Hundred and Sixty-Sizth 
St., three-st’y brick tenement and store, tin roof; 
cost, $9,000; owner, Emil Wendler, 1095 n Third Ave.; 
architect, W. W. Gardiner. 

ALTERATIONS. —Canail St., No. 60, four-st’y brick ex- 
tension, tin roof, new stone front and internal alter- 
ations; cost, $4,000; owner, Siemon Liebowitz, 75 
Hester St.; architect, Wm. Grant. 





frame dwell., 
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HE Seventeenth Annual Convention of the American In- 

stitute of Architects will open in the rooms of~the Provi- 

dence Art Club, N»>. 35 North Main Street, Providence, 
R. L, at 10 a. M., on Wednesdty next, August 29. The first 
basiness will be the Annual A:ldress of President Walter, and 
this will be followed by the usual reports of offizers and com- 
mittees. After the consideration of these reports, which are 
this year of special importance, lunch will be served at the 
Narragansett Hotel, aud the afternoon will be spent io driving 
about the city and visiting the most interesting public and pri- 
vate buildings. In the evening a lecture will be given on 
Strength of Materials, from Actual Tests, by Professor Lanza 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, with lantern 
illustrations of different forms of rupture in large timbers under 
breaking stress. This will be followed by the reading of two 
papers, one on Architectural Competitions, by Mr. John A. 
Fox of Boston, and the other on the Conduct of the Office of 
Supervising Architect, by Mr. William A. Potter of New York, 
late Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department. The 
business meeting of the second day will be held in the same 
place at 9.30 a. M., and will be occupied with the election of 
officers and standing committees, and the consideration of re- 
ports, with such other matters as may be brought up. At 
eleven o'clock the meeting will be adjourned, and the members 
of the Convention will take the steamer for Rocky Point, where 
dinner will be served, and at three o’clock the voyage will be 
continued to Newport. At eight o’clock the same evening a 
meeting will be held at the Ocean House, for the consideration 
of unfiuished business, and papers will be read by Mr. Arthur 
Rotch of Boston, on a subject to be announced, and by Mr. 
T. M. Clark of Boston, on the Architect a3 a Sanitarian. The 
third day will be left clear for enjoyment, and at 10 A. M., car- 
riages will leave the Ocean House for a drive about the city, 
an | visits to several private cottages, returning in time for din- 
ner at the Casino at 2 p.M., atter which the Convention will 
adjourn. Arrangements have been made for the accommoda- 
tion of members at the Narragansett Hotel in Providence at 
the reduced rate of two dollars and a half a day, and at the 
Ocean House in Newport at four dollars a day. It is probable 
that the attendance will be large, and those who intend to be 
present are requested to send their names to any member of 
the Committee of Arrangements, which consists of Messrs. 
Alfred Stone and Thomis J. Gould of Providence, and Mr. 
Geo. C. Mason, Jr., of Newport. 


WO of our correspondents send us this week copies of “ in- 
vitations to architects.” Que of them requests * full plans 
and details,” ‘specifications and estimates perfect and 

complete,” for a building to cost twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and offers “ for the plans, details, specifications, etc., which we 
may select,” “a fee of two hundred and fifty dollars.” The 
other “ invitation ’”’ recites the decision of a certain society “ to 
erect @ building not to exceed sixteen thousand dollars in cost,” 
an.l “to offer fitty dollars to the architect furuishiug the most 
feasible plans and specifications.” The invitations in both cases 
have the air of beiug put forth in good faith, aud while they 


will raise a smile among the architects who receive them, they 
are at least far from exciting that scorn which all upright men 
must feel for the authors of those thinly disguised frauds by 
which young architects are tempted, under the delusive hope of 
meriting employment, to spend their time and labor for the 
benefit of tricksters whose arrangements for professional ser- 
vice have been already made, with reference, it need hardly be 
said, to their private interests. Even with the best intentions, 
however, the persons responsible for such propositions deserve 
as little gratitude from the bodies which they represent as they 
do from the profession which they hold so cheap. There are 
two sorts of individuals who occasionally respond to invitations 
of this kind: oue includes young men who have some idea of 
drawing, but know nothing more of an architect’s work or re- 
sponsibility ; the other is composed of persons of questionable 
reputation, who understand something of the art of building, 
and of the inadequacy of the reward offered to the service re- 
quired, but count upon the success of methods known to them 
for making their clients pay liberally “through the nose ” for 
what they think they are getting below the market price. This 
latter class, with the help of the mutual countenance and sup- 
port which the architectural societies now foster in the profes- 
sion, is being rapidly driven out of existence, while the number | 
of draughtsmen disposed to advertise their incapacity by parti- 
cipation in such struggles also grows daily less. It will not be 
long, we trust, before it is reduced to nothing, and the practice 
of architectural competitions here is brought back to that cur- 
rent in all other civilized nations, under which the cost of se- 
curing a choice among a number of designs for a given building 
falls upon the owner of the proposed building, and is an addi- 
tion to the regular percentage upon the cost of the structure, 
which he is obliged to pay in any case to the person to whom he 
confides the work. It is worth while to remember that in the 
places where this view of the subject prevails, architects are 
quite as much employed, and competitions are far more in vogue, 
than they are here; while building committees there obtain a 
satisfactory equivalent for the money which they expend in 
that way, by professional service which neither involves them 
in costly failures or mistakes nor renders them and their build- 
ing ridiculous. 





HROUGH the kindness of a correspondent in San Fran- 
cisco we are put in possession of a copy of the new plumb- 
ing ordinance of that city, which went into effect on the first 

of August. In general, the ordinance resembles that of Bos- 
ton, both of them being virtually abridgments of the New York 
law, the first one put in force. The California regulations 
have, however, some features peculiar to themselves, the most 
remarkable being a provision requiring all waste-pipes from all 
interior plumbing, exclusive of water-closets and kitchen sinks, 
to discharge into an open, trapped hopper. This regulation, com- 
pliance with which presents no difficulty in the warm, uniform 
climate of San: Francisco, is borrowed from the English prac- 
tice of disconnection once 20 much in vogue, and its adoption 
certainly indicates a creditable research and comprehension of 
the subject on the part of the Board of Health, but, after some 
experience with such disconnection we should be sorry to be 
compelled to adopt it in all cases, even in a favorable climate. 
If no exception were made to the wastes required to discharge 
over the hopper, the gases from the sewer would in this way 
be prevented, if the traps should dry out, from discharging di- 
rectly into the house, but a neglected closet trap forms as good 
a conduit for sewer-gas as any other, while the outside hopper, 
lined with the slime from wash-basins and slop-sinks, is any- 
thing but a pleasant object to have under one’s windows. In re- 
gard to the testing of soil-pipes, the rules prescribe the uncom- 
promising method of filling with water to the top. If this is 
literally carried out, we hope that a school for plumbers will be 
established in San Francisco, for the number of stacks of iron 
soil-pipe with lead joints east of the Rocky Mountains which 
would stand such a test is small indeed. It is unfortunate that 
nothing is said about a similar test for the iron vent-pipes, 
which need it quite as much as the soil-pipes themselves, but 
that is an omission which can be easily supplied, and an excel- 
lent addition to the provisions regarding air-pipes, requiring 
them to be laid with a continuous fall, to avoid collecting water 
by condensation, is worthy of being copied in all new ordi- 
nances of the kind. : 
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and Power Company in New York has succumbed to an 

accumulation of mistakes and misfortunes, and placed its 
property in the hands of a receiver, while the holders of the 
Company’s bonds have begun a suit for foreclosure and sale, 
which will alienate the last vestiges of interest possessed by the 
ccmpany in the plant which has cost it so much. The total ex- 
penditure upon pipes and buildings has been about six hundred 
thousand dollars, and it was not until the best authority had 
pronounced the entire system worthless for practical use that 
the managers decided to abandon what had been already invested 
rather than pay the immense cost of a complete renewal of the 
work. Even the bond-holders, as it seems, will get back very 
little of the money lent on the security of pipes buried in the 
ground. The charter, which might have some value, has been 
allowed to expire, and the pipes, which cannot be used in their 
present condition, are hardly worth enough, as old iron, to pay 
the cost of digging them up. The rival corporation, the New 
York Steam Company, has met with a success which seems all 
the more striking in contrast with the misfortunes of the other. 
At present, this company has four miles of main pipe laid in 
the streets, and supplies two hundred buildings with steam, 
using five thousand horse-power in winter, and two thousand in 
summer. According to the Evening Post no failure has oc- 
curred in the pipes or valves used hy the corporation since it 
first began to deliver steam in the spring of 1882, except where 
trifling injury has been done by external means; a telegraph 
pole, for instance, having been driven through one of the 


pipes. 


Aina many months of hesitation, the American Heat 


for supplying Virginia City, Nevada, with water, is built, 

for the sake of economy, down one side, and up the other, 
of a deep valley, which separates the town from the lake used 
as the source of the water. The bottom of the valley is sev- 
enteen hundred and twenty feet below the general line of the 
conduit, and the water in the pipes at the lowest part is there- 
fore under a head, or hydrostatic pressure, of about eight hun- 
dred pounds to the square inch. The water on one side of the 
valley is conducted in wrought-iron tubes, eleven inches in 
diameter, and of metal one-quarter of an inch thick, lap-welded, 
and put together with screw joints. On the other side the pipes 
are twelve inches in diameter, and riveted. The welded tubes 
give no trouble, but the riveted pipes frequently fail. Under 
the immense pressure any imperfection in a seam gives an out- 
let for a stream of water which, although so slender as to be, 
perhaps, almost invisible, will cut through anything in its way, 
and if it falls upon another part of the pipe, will soon perfor- 
ate it, and either determine the rupture of the whole pipe, or 
occasion a serious leak. ‘The force of these thread-like jets 
is said to be so great as to tear the flesh from a hand incau- 
tiously held in one of them, and although they may be touched 
by those curious to feel their iron-like hardness, the side of the 
finger must be presented to them, instead of the tip, from 
which the nail is sometimes instantly torn if the current should 
happen to strike upon it. 


FA tee expniyi to the Scientific American, the new conduit 


UR readers will remember that the attention of archeolo- 
ists has been turned of late to the country about the 
Delta of the Nile, which, as having been one of the most 
fertile and thickly-settled portions of the world for perhaps ten 
thousand years, must contain some interesting traces of its 
early occupants. In the north-eastern portion of the Delta is 
the place still called San, which marks the site of the ancient 
city of Tanis, the capital of the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, who, 
although they held Egypt in subjection for five hundred years, 
kept their court and their riches in the strong frontier town 
which guarded their way back to the plains of Asia from which 
they came. Excavations were made here years ago by Mari- 
ette Bey, and the well-known seated statue of a Hyksos king, 
in dark-green basalt, was found, besides traces of many other 
objects, some having a curiously mingled Asiatic and Egyptian 
character. Unfortunately, Mariette Bey’s explorations were 
interrupted, and the ruins have since been deserted, but the 
new society which administers the Egyptian Exploration Fund 
has determined to recommence the investigation next year. 
The sum available for the work of the present season was 
small, so that instead of attacking the Shepherds’ capital, « 
kind of preliminary excavation was made at a place near by, 


reputed to be the site of Rameses, the treasure city, or maga- 
zine, built by King Rameses with the help of the entorced labor 
of the children of Israel, und named after himself. The search 
was completely successful, except in the trifiing particular that 
the place proved not to be Rameses but Pithom, the sister 
treasure city, built by the same means, and at the same time 
with the other. The buildings of the town consisted almost 
exclusively of enormous storel-ouses, built of sun-dried bricks, 
some of which, in singular confirmation of the Scripture narra- 
tive, were made with straw for binding, and others without. 
Many inscriptions were found on the ruins, proving conclusively 
that the work was done by command of Rameses I], known as 
the Great, who has been heretofore generally supposed, but 
without definite evidence, to have been the Pharaoh of the 
Israelitish Exodus, The Pharsoliin whose reign Joseph came 
to Egypt is supposed to have been one of the Hyksos kings, 
and the kindness shown to him and his brethren may, it is sur- 
mised, have been due to a relationship of race hetween them and 
the Shepherd conquerors, while this same relationship may very 
probably have led to the oppression of their descendants after 
the expulsion of the Shepheids by the native leaders. The re- 
searches at Tanis will undoubtedly clear up the mystery, as 
well as many of the others which surround this strange epoch 
whose history, although in the Scriptural outline more familiar 
than any other, presents in its details some of the darkest 
problems known to students. | 





HE Sanitary Engineer, in a sensible editorial on the sewer- 
aye of small towns, introduces its remarks by the assertion 
that out of nearly two hundred towns in the United States 

containing between five aud ten thousand inhabitants, and hav- 
ing a public water-supply, there are many which certainly have 
no sewerage system, and more which are believed to be without 
any; going on to draw the familiar picture of such places, with 
their houses clustered together on small lots, each with its cess- 
pool, slowly saturating its own and the neighboring cellars with 
poisonous liquids, and most of them with a foul privy in addi- 
tion, contributing its stench to the noisome air. We area little 
surprised that the Sanitary Engineer should be so unfamiliar 
with the filthy ways of New England cities as to limit its ob- 
servation to places of only ten thousand inhabitants. To our 
own knowledge there is at Jeast oue city with a population of 
sixty thousand to which the description quoted applies with lit- 
eral fidelity; and we have in mind another town of nearly 
twenty thousand inhabitants, so far civilized as to have at this 
moment under consideration the expenditure of something like 
a hundred and fifty thousand dollars for public parks, in which 
there is not a single foot of public sewer. The reputation of 
the place for healthfulness, as may be imagined, is none of the 
best, and the proposition to appropriate for parks a sum which 
would make a very eflicient beginning in providing the town 
with a thorough system of drainage has to the dispassionate 
mind something the air of a scheme for dressing up a pig with 
ribbons, and leading him forth into genteel society. 


E learn from our interesting contemporary, the Afexican 
Financier, some particulars in regard to the asphalt 
mines of Mexico, which although long known, have culy 

recently attracted the attention of persons disposed tu develop 
them asa part of the resources of that rich country. One of 
the mines, which is said to be practically inexlaustible, is situ- 
ated in Central Mexico, about sixty miles from Tampico, and 
it is estimated that the product, which is pure asphaltum, with 
hardly a trace of foreign matter, can be delivered at the port 
of Tampico for eight or ten dollars a ton. Near Vera Cruz is 
also a large deposit, and asphalt mines are found in one or two 
other places. We do uot learn whether any of the mines fur- 
nish the natural mixture of asphaltum with finely comminuted 
stone which, under the name of “rock asphalt,” forms so pre- 
cious a material for paving ; but it would be well worth while to 
make a thorouch search for a substance which would be sure of 
ready sale in all the large cities of the world. The artificial mix- 
ture of asphaltum and ground stone, which is, if we are not mis- 
taken, used for paving the streets of Washington, is, although 
inferior to the natural product of the Swiss and German mines, 
of much more value than the brittle coal-tar concretes. Attempts 
have been made in Mexico to adapt steam furnaces for burning 
the asphalt as it comes from the mines, but it is to be hoped that 
a more advantageous use will be found for it before long. 
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LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. — I. 


N the year 1844, the late Mr. Arthur 
Nf Gilman delivered a series of twelve 
lectures on architecture before the 
Lowell Institute of Boston. The 
MS. of these lectures was recently 
submitted to us, and it was proposed 
at first to publish it entire in the col- 
umns of the American Architect. 
But upon examination it proved — 
as was but natural, since it had been 
compiled for the instruction of a 
miscellaneous audience —to be in 
parts of too elementary a character 
to find a fitting place in a technical 
journal. There were, however, many 
interesting and instructive passages 
scattered through the different lec- 
tures which it seemed a pity should 
Ankit Lyjrhps CHAIR. be lost. So it has been decided to 

¥ ‘ publish portions of the MS. only, re- 
FURL ORO CATHEDRAL. Enle distributing the chosen paragraphs 
when advisable, but altering in no way either the conclusions or the 
language of the author. 

The most interesting portions seemed to us those which dealt 
with the general principles of our art, and 2 Sits them in a more 
or less detailed criticism of local buildings. ‘These portions are not 
only sensible and instructive, but especially worth preserving as 
giving a lively picture both of the state of the builders’ art in Aimer- 
ica forty years ayo, and of the state of the popular intelligence 
with regard to it. Whatever mistakes and shortcomings we may 
lament to-day, we shall find that there has been much improvement 
since Mr- Gilman spoke, both inside the profession and outside of 
it. All these passages have been gathered together from the twelve 
lectures, and arranged in an order as nearly logical as possible. It 
was not possible, however, to make them thoroughly consecutive, 
without interpolations or alterations of the text; and both these 
measures have been studiously avoided. When these portions of 
the MS. shall have been concluded, we hope to supplement them 
with various extracts of different subjects, given simply as fragments 
without attempt at sequence or connection. 








—~S ——— 
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It will scarcely be denied that architecture is the oldest and the 
most impressive of all the fine arts, while at the same time its rules 
are more frequently violated in practice than those of any other — 
and in no civilized country are they less regarded than in our own. 
Yet, when viewed aright, it is a subject of great public importance ; 
it has even been assigned, by ingenious writers, to a prominent place 
among those causes which affect the character of an age, and exert 
a visible influence over the moral and intellectual habits of a people. 
A general understanding of its leading principles, therefore, is cer- 
tainly a desirable object, and one which it will be my present aim, 
so far as possible, to effect. 

The position of this art is certainly a peculiar one. In many re- 
spects it differs very essentially from the rest, and it is beyond ques- 
tion that less attention has hitherto been paid to it than to any 
other. It has been complained — and not without reason — that 
the equivocal character which it holds, and which is occasioned by 
its compound nature as a mechanical trade and a fine art, is at- 
tended with disadvantages to its professors and to the public, from 
which the other liberal arts are fortunately exempt. In one respect, 
indeed, it appears to have circumstances in its favor, which they do 
not enjoy. For whatever may happen to be the state of the public 
taste, and however great may be the general apathy towards archi- 
tecture, for its more elegant and intellectaal qualities, it is certain 
that buildings of some kind or other must still be erected, as occa- 
sion for them arises; and so far as this, it is independent, it is true, 
of that sympathy or concern for it which is requisite for almost the 
very existence of the other fine arts. The shelter and convenience 
of buildings are absolutely indispensable to a state of civilized life ; 
while the elegant luxuries of painting and sculpture cannot in real- 
ity be said to be so. Were this view of the case, however, to be car- 
ried to the extreme, the claims and pretensions of architecture to 
the rank it now holds would be virtually abandoned, and it would 
sink at once to the level of a mere trade. Use and convenience 
would become its only aim, and the labors and experience of ages 
would at once be lost to the world. 

There is another evil of no small magnitude in the condition of 
this art; it is one directly opposed to that kind of reform which 
would advance the spread of good taste by removing at the same 
time all traces of a former bad one. I refer to the necessary dura- 
bility of even its worst examples. However miserable or unworth 
they may be, buildings when once erected must remain for an indeft- 
nite period of time; criticism cannot annihilate them, nor common- 
sense topple them down to the dust. They cannot be put out of 
sight like worthless pictures; they cannot be converted into waste 
paper like useless books. A feeble and affected school of literature, 
though ever so much admired by one generation, may suddenly pass 
away, and be known to the next only as a byword of contempt and 
reproach. But abortions in brick and stone are not so easily got 
rid of; the building remains, and must remain an eyesore to every 


passer-by, — the laughing-stock of this age, and the wonder and con- 
tempt of future times. The mischief is done, and it is too late to re- 
pair it. Neither do buildings, like books, admit of after-revisals, 
and of new editions with corrections; unless amended before their 
completion, the faults and mistakes that may have been committed 
are altogether past remedy; bad as they may be, they must stand as 
our bequest to our successors. In view of this fact, declares the 
acute Dr. McCulloch, “the public at large bas a claim over the ar- 
chitecture of a country. It is common property, inasmuch as it in- 
volves the national taste and character, and no man has a right to 
pass himself and his own barbarous inventions as a national taste ; 
nor to hand down to posterity his own ignorance and disgrace, to be 
a satire and libel on the knowledge and taste of his age.” 

The productions of architecture cannot, on the other hand, like 
those Bi the other fine arts be multiplied at will. They cannot be 
produced indefinitely, and so as to meet the demands of mere taste ; 
but only in proportion to the actual necessity which arises for them. 
But with painting and sculpture, the reverse of this is the case, since 
they can be encouraged for their own sakes alone, and are exempt 
from that check upon supply which limits it according to the posi- 
tive wants of their patrons. Hence, architecture is much more de- 
pendent upon casual circumstances and opportunities than they are ; 
and is placed beyond almost every other kind of control than that 
which the ordinary course of things can provide. If an opportunity 
for its encouragement arises in any other way, the art is, even then, 
only called into action for the sake of ministering to the pride, or 
perhaps to the mistaken taste of those wlio can afford to pay for it. It 
does not always follow that the most lavish expenditure is attended 
with the most satisfactory results. How far such is actually the case 
may be judged by looking at what has been done among us, within 
the last fifty [1800-1844] years. lt might be deemed uncourteous to 
point out at this time any individual examples of failure; but among 
the buildings erected during that period, we may find many that are 
certainly far inferior to what they might have been rendered by 
more diligent study, and more artist-like treatment. Those who 
have only learned building as a trade, have been encouraged to prac- 
tise architecture as an art, and the encouragement they have met 
with seems to have been in exact inverse proportion to their merit. 
In this circumstance alone, we can find the reason for the present 
condition of the public knowledge and taste. The excuse generally 
alleged, however, is that the architect has been obliged to pay a 
greater regard to econgmy than to anything else; yet we can 
scarcely allow this to be a reason, because it is plain to every one, 
that of late yeare, our most costly edifices, those in fact where no 
limit has been assigned to the expense, have been the most unsatis- 
factory.of all. And even were we to allow it to have any weight, 
it does not follow that economy should prevent the display of refined 
taste ; because in proportion as there is necessity for being sparing 
of outlay, there is also necessity for taking care that there shall be 
no loss of attainable effect. It is, then, more than ever demanded 
that nothing shall appear to have been aimed at beyond what has 
been actually done, and that what has been done, should, if possible, 
appear to be quite as much as ought to have been aimed at, or as the 
particular subject itself would properly allow. But no effect can be 
worse than the one so unfortunately prevalent among us, where the 
utmost ambition of design appears to have waged an ineffectual war 
with comparative poverty of means. Churches have been erected, 
whose fronts are decked with the stateliest pomp of heathen maynifi- 
cence, but whose sides are scarcely more finished than a hovel; and 
the Choragic monument of Lysicrates, the richest specimen of the 
Corinthian order, has been laid under contribution to furnish col- 
umns for a shingle palace, on the dustiest road in the syburbs of the 
city. Such ludicrous instances of misapplied ornament remind us 
of the celebrated costume of the negro King of Congo, who shows 
himself to his delighted subjects adorned with a cocked hat, an 
epaulette, and a pair of green spectacles, but almost entirely inno- 
cent of clothing upon any other part of his sable body. 

To investigate all the reasons for this low state of architectural 
science would perhaps be a delicate and invidious, rather than a 
difficult, task. It is on all sides confessed that, owing to some influ- 
ence or other, architecture has been hindered from putting forth its 
powers in this country on a scale commensurate with what several 
of the respective occasions have demanded. If the majority of such 
unpropitious influences, however, are declared to be of such a nature 
as to defy all attempts at remedy, I think this yet remains to be proved 
by those who are interested in throwing the blame entirely upon cir- 
cumstances. It is not likely that they will be remedied at all with- 
out considerable exertion ; without very energetic measures of per- 
severance even, on the part of members of the profession itself. 
They ought at once to take the lead in the work of reform, and to 
free themselves from the imputation of culpable mismanagement, or 
of tame submission to the grossest errors of jrdgment on the part of 
‘their employers. 

Until the public have acquired some true perception of architect- 
ure as a fine art, and until they have cultivated such feeling for it 
as will enable them to enjoy it for the sake of the pleasurable sensa- 
tions it excites in the mind, they will be satisfied with a very low 
standard of merit on the part of its professors, and evince a careless- 
ness for the beauties of architectural design, without any reference 
to the enjoyment they might easily derive from their encouragement. 
It may, perhaps, be thought the bane of all art, that it is so depend- 
ent upon the public feeling; that it flourishes in proportion, not 
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only to the degree of talent among its professors, but according to 
the degiee of taste or sensibility tor it among other classes ot the 
community. But there can Le no doubt that such is the true state 
of the case. Unless there are minds capable of appreciating them, 
the immortal designs of Raphael are litthe more than so much old 
canvas or paper; the sublime sculptures cf the Parthenon than so 
many defaced and battered stones. Without sume congenial minds, 
some kindred faculties in those around him, the artist, let his par- 
ticular calling be what it may, is forced to breathe in a withering 
atmosphere; his genius may bud, yet it will be only to be blighted ; 
and however fair may be the creations of his fancy, though they may 
in themselves be a paradise of art, yet it will be one of which irra- 
tional animals only are the spectators. 

All art demands more or less of acquired taste; and in the case 
of architecture especially is there need of this prerequisite, for the 
obvious reason that it is not an imitative art, and the sivns therefore 
by which it appeals to the mind must be understvod, before it can 
be made intelligible to the learner. [The author then proceeds to say 
that the idea of “ fitness and adaptation” is the main principle to be 
borne in mind.] Pure architecture of any style or kind, is governed by 
rules which are based on a refined analysis of what is suitable in the 
highest degree to the end proposed. Hence it follows that there 
should be no parts about a building that are not necessary for conven- 
tence, construction and propriety, including under the latter term all 
such features as are expressive of the peculiar sentiment intended to 
be conveyed. It is necessary to make this distinction, because all ar- 
chitecture is symbolical, and expressive of some meaning or other, 
and the various forms which have impressed it with ua singular 
differences ip various parts of the world have been adopted as each 
country advanced in civilization and refinement; and may be viewed 
as transmitting to posterity the degree of importance to which the 
nations that invented them had respectively attained. Those are, 
of course, the highest styles, in which this unity of feeling has been 
most successfully carried out. “In all the fine arts,” says Mr. Ali- 
son, “that composition is the most excellent, in which the different 
parts most fully unite in the production of one unminyled emotion ; 
and that taste the most perfect where this relation of objects in 
point of expression is most delicate and precise.” In art asin na- 
ture, beauty seems to follow the adoption of forms suitable to the 
expression of the end. The fundamental error of imitators in all 
the arts las its origin in the disregard of this rule; they servilely 
copy the effects which they see produced, instead of supplying and 
adopting the principles which guided the original artists in produc- 
ing them. ‘Llus they disregard all those local, temporary or acci- 
dental circumstances upon which the propriety or impropriety — the 
congruity or incongruity —of their works must wholly depend. 
Every design may thus at once be tested by a maxim which will in- 
variably be found to be correct... . 

I will now bring before you two of the best known examples in the 
Grecian and the Gothic style, and though these are, as you will per- 
ceive, so totally different from each other in every feature, it will 
yet be easy to illustrate the great leading principle of fitness and 
propriety from both of them. 

The Grecian temple, of which the Parthenon is a general ty pe, con- 
sists of a colonnade, or exterior range of columns surrounding the 
whole edifice, and carrying above them the entablature on which the 
roof mainly depends for support. ‘The cell or enclosed portion of 
the building is formed by a plain wall behind, into which no win- 
dows should ever open; and on this account the small interior was 
either comparatively dark, or,in those temples called hypethral, 
lizhted only at the top. If this arrangement is departed from in our 
modern imitations the simplicity and unity of the style is violated, 
and the incongruous building becomes a miserable departure from 
the style it professes to follow. But when employed by its authors 
and inventors the style of Attica and loniais nearly faultless. The 
separate members of the building have a definite relation to 
the whole. They are connected by their affinity, and united by the 
position in which they stand. Each one is in its destined place; no 
one is extraneous or superfluous; but all are characterized by the ut- 
most fitness and propriety. This kind of architecture is a composi- 
tion of columns which are obviously intended to assemble themselves 
only in the form in which you see them here. They seek to enter into 
no othercombination. Beauty and elegance result from their present 
union. ‘The Jong, unvaried horizontal line of the entablature rests 
in stable tranquillity upon the even ranging capitals below; and the 
conical shafts of the columns are repeated in unbroken symmetry: 
The sacred architecture of Greece requires no habitable interior. 
The temple was entered only by the priests; while the colonnade 
and porticos were spacious, for the people who assisted without. It 
is therefore so constructed that a cell of narrow dimensions, and in- 
tended to contain a single statue, is the only apartment which can 
be placed within its walls. We are not expected to enter into the 
fane, It is a monument which we are to contemplate from without ; 
and which appears in all its pride when considered as a portion of 
the surrounding landscape. The chaste columns and pure sculpt- 
ures, which are now mellowed by the hand of time toa sad and 
sober gray, or fallen into the ruin in which no doubt you have often 
seen them represented, orivinally shone with all the splendor that 
the taste of Phidias could invent, or the munificence of Pericles could 
bestow. Every moulding was distinguished by strongly contrasted 
colors; and the snowy whiteness of the Parian marble was concealed 
beneath glowing layers of gold, azure, and vermilion. In the opin- 


ion of the Grecian architect, his building was seldcm more than the 
framework of his idolatrous sculpture. Every feature about it be- 
speaks thisend. It was never intended for social wership; it was 
the shrine only, upon whieh decoraticns were to be di:played. Tle 
altar flamed in the open air before the portico, and the votary was to 
offer up his sacrifice there, looking argund to the woods, the purpled 
hills, and the cireling horizon. . .. 

From the science of ite mechanical execution, aided by the tran- 
scendent skill of the sculptor, the beauties of the design in Grecian 
architecture are doubly enhanced. As masons, the Greeks carried 
the art of building to the highest point of excellence which their 
method of construction required. ‘) he Grecian architect possessed 
all the means which were necessary to carry out his ideas. The ele 
ments of those ideas indeed, were few, for scarcely any variety of 


structure was demanded from his art; he placed a large number of 


columns around the more sumptuous edifice, and a emaller pumber 
around the more humble structure: he raised the temple and the 
tomb. Tlis career was definite, he saw the end of it; be was required 
to perfect rather than to invent; bis architecture submits itself to 
the judument, and the judgment is satisfied. A problem has been 
proposed to which a perfect sulution has been given. The Grecian 
architect performed all that he had promised to himeelf, all that he 
had wished to have was given him, and so soon did the Grecian 
style attain its wonderful perfection, that from the earliest to the 
latest period, a few elegant improvements scarcely to be discerned 
even by the practised eve, a few tasteful variations rather to be de- 
scribed by the critic than felt by the spectator, are the only tokens 
which denote the progress of Grecian art from infancy to maturity. 

But such were not the labors of the Gothic freemason. He stops 
frustrated, but not in disappointment. Neither the marble quarries of 
Mount Pentelicus, nor the chisel of Phidias could assist him. Rude 
materials, and still ruder hands were all that he could command. 
His architecture must depend only upon its innate character and sig- 
nificance. His cathedral, therefore, must be considered rather as a 
forethought than asa finished specimen. It exhibits the effort that 
has been made to embody those abstract ideas of solemnity and 
grandeur, which could not be fully realized or accomplished by hu- 
man power. Still the effect has not failed. Gothic architecture 
appeals to the imagination, and fancy half supplies the deficiencies 
of the material scene. A Gothic building has always the charms 
of mystery: it always appears to be Jarver than its actual dimen- 
sions. The mouldinys, the pillars, the arches always create reced- 
ing shadows, and to the mind the idea of space arises, it will be found, 
from a succession of shadows, just as the conception of time results 
from the succession of ideas. In the earlier Gothic periods the man- 
avement of light and shade was studied with remarkable skill. The 
mouldings are all composed of deep hollows and bold projections ; 
the curves are almost invariably of the higher order, and the separa- 
tions of the apertures are marked by carrving the mouldings above 
the level of the wall. A small fillet, also, often runs down the front 
of the lesser columns. By these artifices, all the forms of the build- 
ing are brought out, painted as it were in bold relief ; for.tlre-nfmute 
linear projections catch the light and heighten it, and the'undercut- 
ting deepens and mellows the shade. In the later and more Juxuri- 
ant styles, however, this attention to the tints was neglected, and the 
mouldings occasionally became shallow and trivial. But the day- 
light is courted by the Gothic architect, throughout all the periods 
of his style. The lines and masses of the roofs and buttresses, the 
ascending towers, and pinnacles, and spires are all marked and de- 
fined by the full blaze of noon, which falls upon them, and contrasts 
itself with the freshness of the apertures and the darkness of the 
walls which are behind the sunshine. After we have passed the 
outer gate, the architect seeks to exclude us from the sight of middle 
earth. His monastic genius delights in quadrangles, cloisters, and 
solemn porches in majestic piles, which i Wo and close round the 
spectator, leaving him nought to contemplate but themselves, and 
the clouds above him, toward which their tapering lines insensibly 
conduct his eye. 

Thus it is that the Gothic style always fills the mind, and conveys 
the notion of comprehension and capacity. Habitation, and converse 
and congregational worship are seen to be its only intent. We seem to 
be invited to enter the cathedral. ‘he wide portals expand upon 
the western front, and in the long perspective which appears between 
the pillars of the porch, and ends in the distant chancel, the licht 
darts downward from the lofty unseen windows high up in the walls; 
each one marked by its slanting, colored beam of luminous haze, 
checkering the pillars and the pavement, and forming what has been 
beautifully called “a solemn translucent gloom.” Gothic architect- 
ure may be viewed as an organic whole, bearing within it a living, 
vegetating germ. Its parts and lines are interwoven and united, 
they spring and grow out of each other. Its essence, its dis 
tinguishing idea is the curve, which in the physical world is the 
token of life or organized matter, just as the straight line indicates 
death or unorganized matter. It is a combination of curves and 
arches, whose circles may be infinitely folded, multiplied, and em- 
braced. Hence, the parts of a Gothic building may be expanded 
indefinitely, without destroving its unity. Ulowever multiplied and 
combined, they still retain their relative bearing; however repeated 
they never encumber each other. All the arched openings, the tall 
pointed windows, the recessed doorways are essential parts; they do 
not pierce the walls of the structure to weaken them ; on the contrary, 
they bind them together. The spire may rise aloft, the large and 
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mssy walls may lengthen along the soil; but still the building pre- 
serves its consistency. Ricliness of decoration, color and gold, may 
increase the effect of the Gothic style; but the inventor chiefly relies 
upon his art and science. Gravitation which could bring the vaulted 
roof to the ground, is the power which fixes each stone in the arch, 
and every one bears witness to the mastery which the architect has 
gained. Sir Christopher Wren is said to have gone down to Cam- 
bridge at least once a year, to contemplate the vaulted ceiling of the 
chapel of King’s College there; and although the first mathemati- 
cian and architect of his age, he repeatedly observed that he should 
not know where to fix the first stone of such a stupendous struct- 
ture. The details of a Gothic building are frequently inelegant. 
Parts considered by themselves are often destitute of beauty, but 
they are always relevant, and all their minor faults are lost in the 
merits of the whole... . 

The traditions of the Greeks, embodied with their religion and 
poetry, built the substructure on which the foundation of Grecian art 
was raised. Whether this sentiment afterwards found expression 
in the dramas of Aischylus or Euripides, or in the lyrics of Pindar 
and Anacreon; whether it found a tangible shape and form in the 
works of Piidias and Praxiteles, or was presented to the eye in the 
colors of Polygnotus or Zeuxis; all these were but different modes 
of the same feeling, the result of a sincere and earnest adoration of 
what was great and beautiful in art. ‘The form once given, it re- 
quired but time to complete the superstructure that at length arose. 

[¢ might never indeed have attained its glorious perfection had not 
other circumstances combined to add to its beauty. If Salamis and 
Platea had never witnessed those triumphs of patriotism, the mind of 
Greece might never have risen to that exalted pitch, which im- 
pressed so noble a stamp on ail her after acts. Her poetry and her 
arts, as the voices through which her sentiments of freedom and 
glory found an utterance, would never have acquired that power and 
purity, which is the essence of all the productions of those young 
davs; whether we have it now in the works of her poets, her paint- 
ers, her sculptors, or her architects. 

It was a similar expression of national feeling and of national re- 
ligion, which produced the architecture and the arts of the Middle 
Ages. The splendid ‘remains of Winchester and Ely, of York, Sal- 
isbury, and Oxford, are nothing more than the reflex and expres- 
sion of the poetry and the faith of the people. They were written 
in a language which all were interested in, and which was under- 
stood and felt by all. And the observation is certainly true, that in 
the arts of a country its history is written, and that they are much 
more faithful interpreters of it than the chronology of its kings. In 
them, the nation speaks for itself without constraint, and they have 
studied the philosophy of art to little purpose, who expect that cir- 
cumstances and causes so widely different from any we have now 
reviewed, as those that at present exist in this country, can possibly 
a what other causes produced in other times. 

am not unaware of the objections that may be urged against the 
views [ have now stated. As similar causes in the physical world 
always produce similar effects, it may appear to many very reason- 
able to suppose that the form of a beautiful specimen of architecture, 
which has afforded a pleasurable sensation to the spectator, will al- 
ways retain that power. An exact copy of a pleasing original when 
repeated or created anew, inay be anticipated to produce the same 
degree of gratification as it did in its original place. But when the 
architect acts upon these premises lhe will be sadly disappointed. 
The slight consideration which we have now given to the nature of 
his art, has [ think shown us that it is to produce its effect upon the 
mind quite as much as upon the eye. Its forms are understood by 
the intellect; not merely painted upon the retina. The pleasures 
which it excites arise from complicated sources; they spring from 
the thoughts which we bestow upon the object, and not merely from 
the contemplation of the form. This assertion may be easily exem- 
plified. A building which we know to be constructed of pine boards 
and composition ornaments; of hollow columns glued together in 
pieces; of cast-iron. balustrades, and copper spouts; will never 
please as much as if it were raised of freestone. ‘The outlines of the 
design may have the same elegance; but we cannot disjuin the ideas 
of Hapa and durability, and the notion of the instability and 
slightness of the flimsy edifice derogates from its consequence. Be- 
sides which, when we look at a building we are gratified by consid- 
ering the labor and skill of its construction. We like to see the firm 
and regular courses of well-squared stone; the shaft compacted with 
the capital, and the wedye-stones balancing each other in the arch. 
But when the materials pretend to perform a part which does not 
belong to their nature we are offended by the deception, and re- 
ceive but a very small proportion of the pleasure which their forms 
would have given if executed in the genuine substance. Every de- 
ception of this kind in architecture becomes a blemish which the mind 
does not pardon. The rough wall and oaken rafter of antiquity 
(observes Mr. Pugin), yet impress the mind with feelings of reverent 
awe which never could be produced by the cement and plaster imi- 
tations of elaborate ornament, and the florid designs which in these 
ae are stuck about our mimic buildings in such disgusting pro- 
usion. 

Every structure raised by the hand of man derives its entire 
value as a work of art from the feelings of the human soul. It is not 
to be viewed asa mere pile of stones, neatly joined tovether and 
syinmnetrically disposed in regular courses; but as the expression of 
@ sentiment aod the exponent of areal motive and meaning. The 


dwelling derives its sanctity from the domestic hearth; the palace from 
the throne; and the church from the altar which it contains. If this 
truth be not kept in view by the architect, instead of catching the 
spirit and meaning he merely reproduces the forms and details of the 
works of his predecessors. Lis compositions are senseless, inanimate, 
and rigid; mere unineaning form, withuut one particle of life-giving 
spirit, and conveying no possible sentiment or emotion to the mind. 

Not in this manner worked the great architects of antiquity. With 
them it was not a blindly imitative, but an inventive and an intellect- 
ual art. ‘They did not linger in idle contemplation of their predeces- 
sors. No stylaor structure was held up as a perfect model, or pro- 
pounded as an infallible test. It was their desire to excel by the 
mixed exercise of judyment and invention. Selecting from the skill 
of past ages the ideas best suited to the present, they felt it was their 
calling to adapt their art to the wants and feelings of the society in 
which they lived. It was thus that their structures acquired the 
charm that we would vainly attempt to impart to cold and corpse- 
like restorations. ‘Those who seek to distinguish themselves by the 
practice of this, which has been termed the finest of the fine arts, 
should not, indeed, be content to lose the benefit derived from study 
and experience. But they may be best instructed how to profit by 
the contemplation of past excellence by considering (in the words 
of the Earl of Elyin) that their models should be imitated, “ not with 


‘the timid and servile hand of a copvist ; but their beauties should be 


transferred to our soil, preserving at the same time a due rezard to 
the changes of customs and manners, to the difference of climate, and 
to the condition of modern society. In this case it would not be so 
much the details of the edifice itself, however perfect, which onght to 
engross the attention of the artist; but he should strive rather to 
possess himself of the spirit and genius by which it was originally 
planned and directed; and to ste bi those just principles of taste 
which are capable of general application.” ‘he whole course of an 
architect’s necessary studies could not be better set forth than in this 
admirable quotation. It is a matter of much greater donbt how 
many will condescend to improve themselves by complying with such 
judicious and wholesome advice. It is a balance by which but few 
could be tried, and not be found wanting. ; 

From the observance then, of this great principle of fitness and 
propriety results that unity of style, which is always so highly com- 
mended by the best writers. Where a definite end is proposed and 
is strictly kept in view, it follows that all minor considerations will 
be held subservient to it; and that every feature of the detail, will be 
made to harmonize with its requirements. Incongruity and contra- 
diction must otherwise be the sure result. ‘The unity of the whole, 
and the obvious connection of the various parts are words which com- 
prise almost everything in the application of the principles of criti- 
cism to architecture. . 

But how seldom have any of our architects exhibited an acquain- 
tance with these siinple and obvious principles. They have fancied 
on the other hand that by copying the outline, and reproducing the 
porticos of Grecian temples, they were really reviving Grecian art; 
and that by persevering in this course they might produce works as 
beautiful as those of the ancients. Some have even expressed the 
hope that by adding our knowledge to theirs, and the power of our civ- 
ilization to the less refined polity of those early times, we may surpass 
them. But those who reason in this way, says a late writer, appear 
to have only glanced at the surface of the question, and to know but 
little of Grecian art, or of what in fact it really consisted. It was not 
with those artists a thing borrowed from others, or something apart 
from their feeling or polity; but really and wholly the enthusiastic 
expression of the faith, the feeling, and the poetry of the nation. 

he real architect then, ought not to work merely by line and 
rule. He should recollect that he is composing a work which ought 
to havea given intent. Whenever he determines to adopt any sys- 
tem which prevents him from yielding to the meaning of his struct- 
ure, he ought to apprehend that he is in the wrong. Whenever he 
feels himself cramped by his pattern, he may be assured that the 
precedent, however good in itself, is bad for the purpose to which he 
inakes it a slave. Take the Parthenon, so exquisite in its purpose 
and meaning ; convert it into a dwelling-house by building your ex- 
ternal walls in the place of the pillars; raise the pitch of its roof to 
suit our wintry climate; fill the shell with two or three tiers of 
glazed windows; cover the roof with numerous stacks of vainly dis- 
guised chimneys, and then sce if these homely and unpretending feat- 
ures will not entirely overcome the ostentatious display by which 
they are surrounded. 


No1sance— Ixconventent Burtptxe.— A bill in equity was filed by 
certain property owners praying that a building in a highway pertain- 
ing to their property be removed, and that the closing up of the high- 
way be enjoined. There was nothing about the building itself deleterious 
to the health of the complainants, or that rendered the use of their habita- 
tions uncomfortable and dangerous—it was simply inconvenient to have 
the building occupy the street. In this case — Clark vs. Dunaldson— 
the Supreme Court of Illinois decided that an injunction could not be 
granted. Judge Schofield, in the opinion, said: “The building having 
been erected, a court of equity would not, except in an extreme case, 
interfere to remove the building. If it were a building dangerous to 
property or life before a jury could hear and decide upon a case, the 
court might act. But if it is only, as it is in this case, an inconvenience, 
no matter how great,a court of equity would have no right to interfere 
and abate the nuisance, at any rate before the question is settled at 
law.”— Iron Age. 
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VITERBO. 


T was night when we entered Viterbo, 
] and our reception was characterized by 
an attitude of reserve which a further 
acquaintance Leak | modified. The 
broad, low veltura slowly climbed a 
hill in quite the usual manner —a 
manner acquired by the necessity of 
always alimnbitie a hill before entering 
an Etruscan town — and as we neared 
the summit, a lone line of dark walls 
rose gradually sky wards. A fitful 
light, stooping in the wind, made 
weird shadows across the face of a 
Madonna above the gate, and a form, 
surmounted by the single cock’s 
feather that denoted an officer in the 
Octroi service, challenged us from 
under the archway, and let us pass 
without further ceremony. Within the gates the road inclined down- 
wards towards the centre of the town. It was perfectly deserted ; 
hich masses of houses upon either side were grim and dark ; here and 
there, as we searched for an a/bergo amidst a little labyrinth of nar- 
row streets, a flaming lamp threw broad, grotesque shadows upward 
from cornices and mouldings; but usually the sky, dark as it was, 
seemed light in contrast to the granite walls about us. At last we 
rattled over the stones of a small, shapeless piazza, and disembarked 
at the door of the Alberyo Angelo. ‘The usual commands ensued, 
followed by the inevitable response, “ Subito, subito,” and the equally 
inevitable delay. But at length Viterbo faded away like all other 
things of consciousness, to be seen under more favorable conditions in 
the morning. 

The Viterbo people pride themselves not a little upon the fact that 
their town has been called the Nuremberg of Italy, and as far as the 

roportions of the buildings are concerned, they can justly do so. 

uilt largely by feudal lords in the thirteenth century, at a time when 
houses were literally castles, the very strength necessary in their con- 
struction gave these houses a breadth and dignity which is largely 
lacking in the German work. Whoever, loving the quaintness of the 
Rhineland, and attracted by this pseudonym, should make a pilgrim- 
ave to Viterbo, in search of droll conceits or Apeaaltas bits, would be 
liable to disappointment; but if, like Doctor Syntax, his search were 
for picturesqueness per se, there is sufficient for his ample satisfaction. 
The peculiar virtues of Viterbo work are its originality and its sim- 
plicity. It is distinctly individual in that nowhere else in Italy or 
Spain is this peculiar kind of exterior staircase used — an exterior 
staircase [See Illustrations] parallel with the fagade, terminating in 
a broad landing, which is closed from the stair by a stone-trimmed 
door, and is carried by a half-arch. There is a similar landing in a 
house at Brindisi, but its approach is different. In Spain, the little gal- 
lery over the small north court of the Ayontamiento, in Barcelona, 
approaches it the most nearly; but this is only a balcony, to which 
access is gained from the interior. The reason for such staircases is 
doubtful; mere picturesqueness would hardly seem to have justified it 
in the minds of the designers of that age. Lack of sufficient space for 
broad stairs, a desire to save all room inside and a consequent hanging 
of the stairs in mid-air to allow access to both stories, at once suggest 
themselves; but from the position of some of these buildings upon 
piazzas with ample space about them, these are manifestly not the rea- 
sons. ‘The strong and solid (never balustered) parapet to the landing, 
and the strong door between it and the stairs, seem to imply that the 
landing was available as both an offensive and defensive sort of bar- 
bican to the house. This is further supported by the fact that the two 
stories are not otherwise connected ; naturally alt this is mere surmise. 
‘The broad surfaces of the Viterbo work cannot be too highly praised ; 
they even occur in the construction of the arches, which have much 
lonzer voussoirs than would be necessitated by mere constructive 
requirements. It is one of the hairs of architectural controversy 
that is frequently split, whether the face surfaces of arches shall be 
broader than absolutely necessary. As a matter of fact, there are 
few arches but must irritate the “purists.” As well object to a 
label moulding for having no raison d’étre. The Viterbo arches, by 
the way, have labels. The inner and outer circumferences of the 
voussoirs are not struck from the same centre; the outer line of the 
arch is more or less stilted, making the key longer than the voussoirs, 
which gradually decrease in length towards the springing of the arch. 
This, of course, is not at all unusual in Italian work; occasionally the 
outer arch line becomes a slightly pointed arch, as in Or’ San Michele, 
at Florence. 

In Avila, Valladolid and Salamanca, in Spain, there are arches 
which resemble those in Viterbo, though, while in Italy the tooling of 
the face of the voussoirs is the same as that of the wall-ashlar, in 
Spain the voussoirs are without a label, and are slightly — atl 
slightly — more finely cut upon their surfaces, thus obtaining an excel- 
lent contrast with the wall, which is flush with the face of the vous- 
soirs. There are other arches which are almost wholly moulded, the 
mouldings being paar] taeda simple, consisting of fillets, flat cymas 
and scotias, kept well to the surface of a plane, as in most good work. 
Wherever these mouldings are decorated, the design is simple; in 
fact, the material does not allow fine cutting. Egg-and-dart work is 
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almost entirely absent; flat outlined leaves are largely used, and also 
a peculiar form of prismatic star pattern. The arches are particu- 
larly good in their proportions and the sweep of their lines; many are 
low and flat, but always have a free curve, decidedly different from 
the weak, broken-backed line of the so-called three-centred arches. 

The Via del Pelegrino, which wanders about the town in a desul- 
tory fashion, passing beneath arches and across bridges, culminating 
in the little piazza so often sketched, is full of picturesque bits. The 
very manner in which the old ¢orroni still existing mass accidentally 
with long, low roofs or arcades carried upon baseless, sturdy columns, 
often suggests a scheme for a facade, or a grouping of parts that is 
excellent. ‘To state that Viterbo is termed by ancient writers (usually 
nameless) the city of “ handsome fountains and beautiful women ” is 
but to reiterate a very hackneyed sentence of the guide-books. The 
fountains only demand our attention, for the charm of dark eyes, as 
potent still as in the days of La Bella Galiana, needs a finer medium 
than prose to be its worthy exponent. In the centre of each little 
square is a polygonal basin of stone, simply panelled, with the 
scutcheon of some old family in low relief upon its sides, surrounding 
a columnar shaft circled by a few grim lion-heads, from whose yawn- 
ing mouths the water falls in long curves. Crowning the shafts is a 
ner a Madonna, or an opening flower. No attempt is made to 
make the fall of the water itself effective; the thin jets fill the great 
basin, and scarcely ripple the surface as they fall, and the water lies 
cool and dark to the basin’s Jip, with only sufficient movement to 
cause the light reflections, that lie in concentric waves about the col- 
umn’s base, to slowly undulate. Here and there the lion of Viterbo, 
either in relief or standing firmly upon his four sturdy legs, ornaments 
a more ambitious design. One of the later fountains, ascribed to 
Vignola (though superior to most of his work) is a peculiar but effec- 
tive combination of forms. ‘The Fontane Grande is already well 
known and requires no description, and the court of the Palazzo Pub- 
lico contains a late fountain that is rather Barocco. 

The churches have little to recommend them, excepting Santa 
Maria della Verita, outside the walls, which has a Sposalizio, by 
Lorenzo di Giacomo (1469), which is one of the finest frescoes in 
Etruria, and a very charming Gothic cloister, of which the propor- 
tions and tracery are equally good. The interior of the cathedral is 
simple and good. The historical interest of Viterbo centres about the 
piazza in front of the cathedral. Here, in 1155, Frederick I, with 
much pomp, and surrounded by richly costumed followers, came to 
render himself vassal to Breakspeare, the English Pope Hadrian IV, 
and held his stirrup as he mounted; here the place was thronged, in 
1279, as the rumor spread through the town that Count Guido, to 
revenge his father’s death at Evesham, had slain the nephew of Henry 
III of England at the high altar; and here, in the old Episcopal 
Palace, whose front is now more scarred than attractive, three of the 
Popes of the thirteenth century owed their short and stormy suprem- 
acies to the vote of a conclave whose every member trembled at the 
word of Charles of Anjou. A fine facade the old palace must have 
had. The entire court on the right, which is carried upon stone 
vaulting, was separated from the piazza by a doubled columned 
screen, surmounted by a Ghibellini parapet, with escutcheons. This, 
now badly mutilated, is filled in and forms a screen wall. In the 
court behind is one of the best fountains in Viterbo —a many-sided 
polygonal basin, around a column of ample diameter, which carries 
above its leaved cap another decagonal basin ornamented with waving 
flutings and lions’ heads; a sinele jet rises from the centre of the 
upper basin. ‘The water no longer flows; bladed leaves and purple 
flowers of the iris sway in the wind instead, while the seats around 
the court, where the bishops sat in the afternoon shadows and dis- 
cussed the famous muscatel, which proved too much for old Johannes 
von Augsberg, are disused and empty. The great Hall of the Con- 
clave can only boast the remains of its ceiling. Passing out from it, 
and down the broad steps, a quaint street at the left leads to the 
square near the Palazzo Publico, where there is a pathetic little 
museum of Etruscan and Roman antiquities, but few of which are in- 
trinsically interesting after one has seen the Etruscan museum of the 
Vatican and that at Corneto. The private collection of Signor Falciore, 
which is near at hand, contains, on the contrary, some of the finest 
Etruscan glass and wold work to be seen in Etruria; the decorative 
dainty designs of the gold-work especially are extremely interesting, 
even to an architect, such design being capable of adaptation in many 
ways. ‘The Etruscan tombs at Corneto, some thirty miles away, are 
naturally of much more interest to the archeologist than to the archi- 
tect, but the color of the wall painting is well worth studying. At the 
corners of the palaces that flank the piazza of the Palazzo Publico at 
Viterbo, stand two columns on either side; around them and above, 
upon the palace walls, are richly cut, ribboned escutcheons, with 
many a tasseled cardinal’s hat and not a few Papal tiaras, relics of a 
oar that vanished centuries ago. The columns flower into bell- 
shaped caps, each of which carrics a long, flat base, upon which, with 
all four feet planted firmly, stands the lion of Viterbo. He stood 
there with the same conscious security in his bearing when the people 
went out to battle against Rome, and came home triumphant; he still 
stands, a symbol of the indomitable spirit that inspired and continues 
to inspire these cities of Etruria. As we pass out under the high 
arches of the gate, into the open country, along one of those many 
roads all of which “lead to Rome,” of the many things left behind us 
in the quiet city that he guards, his attitude of defiance leaves the 
strongest impression of all upon the mind. 
. C. Howarp WALKER. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE STATUE OF THE REPUBLIC, PARIS, FRANCE, 
{From La Semaine des Constructeurs.] 


Ta N the 14th of July, the day of the 
* () National Féte, the Statue of the Re- 
a public was unveiled on what was 
formerly known as the Place du Cha- 
teau i’Eau, Paris. This monument is the 
work of M. Leopold Morice, sculptor, 
and M. Charles Morice, architect. The 
statue is of bronze, the body measuring 
six metres and a half; the head from 
the top of the forehead to the chin is 
one metre, and the Phrygian cap which 
crowns the whole measures lm. 40¢., 
while the weight of the statue is about 
10,000 kilogrammes. It is placed on 
a circular granite pedestal, and the 
three statues which form part of the 
group, and symbolize the republican 
device, ‘ Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity,” are also of granite. Near the 
cap of the pedestal is the coat-of-arms 
of the city of Paris, in bronze. The 
statue faees the Rue Turbigo, and on 
this side on the podium, one metre above the ground, is a lion four 
metres high, who seems to hold himself in readiness to protect the 
urn of universal suffrage. A little behind him is a large shield 
planted in the midst of large palm branches, bearing the date 1789, 
all in bronze. ‘Twelve bas-reliefs, recalling the great achievements 
of the national history, are to ornament the pedestal. Six of them are 
already finished ; they are the oath in the tennis-court, the taking 
of the Bastille, the abandon des privileges, the provisional Gov- 
ernment of 1848, the 4th of September, 1870, and the féte day of 
the Republic in 1880. The illustration also shows one of the decora- 
tive standards for which M. Mayeux obtained the first prize in the 
competition for the decoration of the Place de la Renibhaue. 
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MANTELPIECE IN THE FLEMISH RENAISSANCE STYLE FROM THE 
ROYAL PAVILION AT THE FISHERIES EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
[From The Cabinet-Maker and Art-Furnisher.] 


THE principal feature of this vestibule, and the one to which I 
wish to direct particular attention, is the characteristic mantel which 
I have roughly sketched upon the next page. It is essentially 
Flemish in its constructive features, and well represents that particu- 
lar phase of the Renaissance which was cultivated both in Flanders, 
and, more crudely, in England, in the time when the artificers of 
Northern Europe commenced to catch the spirit of their predeces- 
sors of the sunny South. It forcibly reminds me of a mantel which 
I saw in the Musée Plantin-Moretus, at Antwerp, and it is of pre- 
cisely the class of work which might have been seen in the house of 
a Flemish patrician of the seventeenth century. Although the same 
kind of work was executed in this country at about the same period, 
our designers did not effect the “hooded ” mantelpiece so much as the 
Flemings. I think this is to be regretted, especially in the case of 
our halls, because the building out of the wood-work gives such a 
capital ppportunity for the display of curios and pottery above. 
This capability for such decoration is specially manifest in the pres- 
ent instance, and Messrs. Gillow have fully availed themselves of the 
chance afforded. What with armor provided by Mr. J. E. Gardner, 
and bric-a-brac from the stores of Messrs. Daniell & Sons, of Wig- 
more Street, the hood of the mantel groans, so to speak, with a 
weight of glistening treasure. The richly-chased and inlaid musket, 
and the brilliant colors of the late Italian bronzes and majolica stand 
out well against the deep tone of the velvet-covered background. 


HATCHETT’S HOTEL AND WHITE HORSE CELLARS. 
[From the Building News.] 


In rebuilding this hotel on the site of the well-known hostelry in 
Piccadilly, for the Hatchett’s Hotel Company, Limited, a portion of 
the ground-floor has been reserved for a restaurant, etc., whilst in 
the basement, the far-famed name of “The White Horse Cellars ’”’ 
will be perpetuated on the old ground, but with improved surround- 
ings, and with increased accommodation for the coaching business. 
The entrance to the hotel is, as heretofore, on Dover Street, with 
the coffee and reception rooms on the ground-floor, and the public 
and private dining-rooms on the first floor. The remaining floors 
are devoted to sitting and bed rooms, the kitchens, etc., being upon 
the fourth floor. The architects are Messrs. W. S. Weatherley and 
F. E. Johnson. 


SEMI-DETACHED VILLAS. BY T. E. COLCUTT. 
[From the British Architect.] 


NEITHER of Mr. Colcutt’s contributions to the present Royal 
Academy Exhibition is so representative of his special power and 
skill in design as are the three pairs of villas we illustrate this week. 
There is an excellent combination of picturesqueness and freedom 
with architectural rigidity and dignity in this work, which entitles it 
to he regarded as a happy illustration of villa design. We do not 
think it is free from a suspicion of “ dodginess,” or affectation, in 


parts, but we speak of the design as a whole. Our readers will ob- 
serve that the houses are just of the kind which may be successfully 
produced in brick and terra-cotta, and they will find them to be a 
favorable example of good terra-cotta work. The houses really illus- 
trate much of the practical knowledge of the late Mr. George Jen- 
nings, the well-known sanitary engineer, by whom they were built. 
The terra-cotta was manufactured by him at his works, Parkstone, 
Dorset, where the clay used is raised from pits on the estate — the 
most suitable veins for terra-cotta being alone used, and none other. 
The color of it varies from a delicate cream to a warm buff. These 
high-class villa residences are situate in Nightingale Lane, between 
Clapham and Wandsworth Commons, from the designs of Mr. Col- 
cutt, and under the close personal supervision of Mr. Jennings, re- 
gardless of cost. ‘The warming, ventilation, and sanitary arrange- 
ments generally are on good principles, and on systems introduced 
by Mr. Jennings. 


THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE SCULPTURE AT THE TROCADERO, 
PARIS. SKETCHED BY M. H. TOUSSAINT. 
[From The Builder.] 


SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE, VENICE. 
(From L’ Art.) 
AT VITERBO, ITALY. BY MR. C. HOWARD WALKER» 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


SKETCHES 


For description, see article elsewhere in this issue. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR A MECHANIC’S COTTAGE SUBMITTED 
BY “ Vulcan”? AND “ Euchre.” 


“¢ Vulcan.’ Too late forcompetition. Plan rather crowded at the 
entrance, and staircase cuts into the lower room over the fireplace, 
although the view up the stairs from the hall might be pretty. Chim- 
ney not well placed for the chambers. The exterior very carefully 
drawn, but not with the touch of a person who is used to sketching. 
The grouping is pleasing. There ought to have been an allowance in 
the full specification for flashing a large cricket behind the chimney 
that blocks the valley. 

“« Buchre.’ Stairway poorly arranged; central chimney good. 
Details nicely drawn and perspective prettily rendered.”— Extracts 
Jrom Jury’s Report. 


THE COMPETITION FOR A MECHANIC’S HOUSE. — VI. 
DESIGN SUBMITTED BY ‘‘ Vulcan.”’ 


HE honse has no cellar. The ground floor 
y! is double, with a 2’’ layer of mineral wool 
between the joists. 

There is no plumbing. An earth-closet is 
provided, and it is assumed that the liquid 
waste can be successfully disposed of throngh 
a filter-barrel. A dumb-waiter is provided for 
the conveyance of the chamber-slops (giving 
freedom in the location of the stairs) and of 
the daily water-supply. In it, the latter may 
stand “on draught’’ in a suitable keg. 

The large open fireplace stands for the heat- 
ing-apparatus, It may be omitted, and its cost 
used to provide other preferred apparatus. 

The house has 2” x 10’ floor-joists through- 
out, 2’° x 4” studs (excepting upstairs parti- 

tions, which are 2’’ x 3’’), 2’’ x 6” rafters, etc. 
i} | The plaster is two-coat work. 
DORE ap The windows and door-frames are of the 
CHEN FRAME simplest description. 
QUANTITIES AND PRICES RULING AT NEW YORK. 
Earth excavation, 35 cu. yds., @ 30 ¢..... ¢ asic de cceaec 10,00 





Rubble masonry, including outside chimney, 27 perches, @ $4............ 108.10 
Bricks (laid), including fireplace, 3.3 M., @ $20.........ccccccccccccccccsce 66.06 
PUAStSring, B60 Og. FOR... BO Gio so ccvdde ns 0000cns 4000 bv0n0ead beneeveadeeascs 108,00 
EGR nts thn ed Gubuietn vy deekhete mcnkabGancasdnbanwundneeteaudassses le caer $292.50 
Spruce framing timber, 44 M. @ BM si ciscuessass Sddw CREP SeRL aw Reae sees $90.00 
Rough bermloc sheathing and Oorizig, 4.1 Bl. GSS se sssesed nse nvcesaaass 73.80 
PING ROOTING: FF 0:00, £G., Gi S O.55 a0 céconss chcscecse nade eset ¥00setacuevseesa 50.80 
Clapboards, 950 ee @ BGiiud spin cdeGhs.cnbaaresscces Saukcnbeaace eeabaa 28.50 
Sing OS, BEM ER Ge scasracessastsancaek: A bsVeunesacswnsasectied shcenescee £4.00 
Paper, 2,000 8G. 10:, G8 Gis scvnsncs nce csvecescasencieneset oe eennn sp cdaeeu.dce 10.00 
Mineral wool, 5 squares (2// thick), @ $5......6-.eeseeees bhuigine Kesdsosa sees 25.00 
Doors (including hardware, frames, etc.), 14,@ $7 (average)..........000.5 98.00 

Two ¥0"x6/9"x 13" 

Two 0" x69" x ie 

Five 2’8/"x 6/8" x 14" 

Three 2’ 6 x 6/8" x 14" 

Two 20" x6/8"x ih 
Windows, double-hung (including frames, weights, etc.), 12, @ $6.50 (av.) 78.00 
nee casements (including frames, butts, latches, etc.), 11,@ $4 (av.) 44.00 
IB 5 bins d5ud dS cea eKEN CREO REA RReeS OS PIV TR er ae Tv T tte ee 15.00 
Dumb-wailter, COMpletO..cccesscccccccccseccccvccscvccccccs Cneeecesnces core =, 
Gutters, 50 ft., @ loc eeeee eee eee nee eee eee se ee eae @eeeeesecsesees Seeeeessee 7.50 
LEAMGES, DO f55, B20 Ci ci.cicewadececv stv ys sees seed ae ii se ckinsecbadedeccens 7.20 
Mouldings, trimmings, turned post for porch, and panel over chimney... 20.00 
Interior shelves and NOOKS. ... weccscccccccccessctsccecece Ovdarer eeveceseee 10.00 
Seat snd Ghell 10 POKOM seis soc coe kecsscinse vessceas cu endsaseparsessewneces 7.00 
Stairs, couplete.......-.. sees Ose brace en casdeaa sie sees eee CO Ce Cs wees cece sence 30.00 
BSrth-ClonOhs css csccssisevcewswncssas eT, CRT IT TT OT TE ee 30.00 
BIO bic sia: aisisie ae 0:66 06 5 odds desis 0:60 9.06 64546 4 0G S018 UNS. 050005 HO0e HV vo renee 3.00 
Labor not included in above (590 sq. ft., not including porch and shed)... 300.00 
POINUNG 6 cvacas soca cecwadscessacscsecdvecsiapecnsesde 000s s 006 60600000 cess 100.00 
TOCA soi acs sub to0 e940 Penne geeienes oes Ont ahd aciwe eb sek adeleevn tees eceese $1,131.40 
PREG WOT KBE RUOVGs desk caer coe Gh hea header poses vee eeianaen ea ai $ 292.50 
TORR 56 cx eniaeereasecdinwxs Faekirsetaceue ees $sidbes Raed ca dua Veen se $1) 4z4.30 
Balider Ss Prohe: 16 Bi sscissscccasdessie Kescewyeewossexanssoessvebata 142.43 
TOC vc ois sncsdinwd cnwenees scvaannse bans etawWiledGecacen sa6ea cde $1,506.73 
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The above is ‘‘ Vulcan's” estimate, at what appear to him liberal rates. Fig- 
ures for each item, however, furnished by Mr. S. Francis Quick, builder, of 
Yonkers, New York, give, ‘* Vulcan”’ regrets to say, $1,675. $60 would be saved 
n Mr. Quick's estimace by omitting the dumb-waiter and the mineral wool. 


THE DESIGN SUBMITTED BY “ Euchre.” 


HE walls up to the grade are to be of stone, and from the grade 
y to floor-beains, of brick. 
The frame to be of hemlock and covered with novelty siding up 
to the cornice line. 
The gables and roofs to be shingled. 
Shingles on the roof not to be painted. 
All tloors to be of 1” white-pine. 
Piaster, two-coat work. 
Mill windows, doors and trimmings. 
No blinds to the windows. 


ESTIMATE OF QUANTITIES AND PRICES RULING AT NEWARK, N. Jd. 
MASON-WORK, 


75 yds excavation 
12 ft. bluestone sills, 
20 perch of stone, 
4600 bricks in walls and chimney, 


CARPENTER-WORK, 


3550 ft. of timber in the frame, @ $25 per M., put up, 
1690 ft. novelty siding, 

176 ft. shingles in rafters, 

639 It. shingles in rvof 

556 ft. pine in outside finish, 

110 ft. tongued and grooved roof-boards, for piazza, 


48 ft. half-round gutter, 
17 iron brackets, 
48 ft. 2’ leader, 
Fo Oe eee Te rT Tree ee TTT TCT ee ETT IY TET eT Te err Tr 
2 mantels, 
4 cellar frames and sashes, 
6 window-frames, 4 lights, 14/7 x x 28/7, 
oe oe “< 14” x 26/", 
4 sashes, 2’ 6/’ x 2’, 
Total .ivcsadccvccss Sena mandudnr Swe tty ae vines He Sam whewes a sicice beep eave $115.00 
(All frames to have sashes and casings.) 
2 louvre frames in gables, 
14 doors, 2/ 6" x 6/ 6/ x 14/", 
1 front door, 2’, 
1138 ft. flooring, 
274 ft. baseboard, 





' trap. Anopening for 


| of the trap. 





DOGRLS vob cieisnae cds tne cisederiesscc ede deen voddrcnsiaaeed susie ease sins $104.33 
(All doors to have jambs and trimmings.) 

Hard Ware. ...cccccccscccccecevecce (ied, PhP CEA adaaenesaeageabe Seeteamneea $12.07 
Stalthicccctsesewa Veena tases aepisw ss wikis d08'gc0deescnmswewng baeegaw ene eene'ed 15.00 
Painting. ...... SACDOCE Kihye SNC SdeSy SLES SVR ARKO R Ed AhAL We Sam aaORSN AKON Re 75.'0 
Carpenter LADO ees oic ove cca cewesiscsisceetsivmess tees 6. geecsces 060 0c ee cecisece 300.00 
Sink in kitchen supplied with water from the street main..... .......... 45.00 
Cesspool in the yard aud sink-waste counected.............2008 cece cence 50.00 
Architect’s commission......... Aonns PAS Same bade pean enad kaa eeseesdgesalenie we 75.00 

Total... eooaese eececerseenveeserevnevreesseeeo sees Pee eeresesenee cece cree cee PL Ol0, US . 


Estimate by James Cadmus, builder, Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


ASPHALT Deposits 1x MeExico.—A variety of bituminous sub- 
stances, from the pure hard asphaitum to the fluid petryleum, are 
known to exist in immense quantities along the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, chiefly in the States of ‘Tamaulipas, Vera Cruz, and Tabasco, 
but there appears to have been no organized efforts to utilize the 
deposits either for domestic purposes or for commerce. Consul Cas- 
sard, of Tampico, says that almost inexhaustible beds of asphaltum 
exist on both banks of the river Thamesi, about sixty miles above that 
port, being found in a comparatively pure state, and containing only an 
insignificant proportion of foreign matter, chiefly vegetable, which it 
gathers while oozing through the sedgv borders of the river. ‘The sub- 
stance may be gathered with little difficulty, but as the locality is only 
accessible’ to boats of light draught, the beds are comparatively 
neglected. Asphaltum, or chapopote, as it is called in Mexico, is fre- 
quently found floating in masses on the rivers aad lagoons, and is cast 
up on the beach by the waves all along the Gulf Coast, and especially 
in. the vicinity of Tuxpan and on the Grijalva River in ‘Tabasco. 
These masses, by the local law of flotsam, are the property of the 
finder, and are sold at the rate of from eight to nine shillings the hun- 
dredweight. In the State of Vera Cruz asphaltum is found in consid- 
erable quantities, the principal deposits being in the canton of Jala- 
cingo, in Minatillan, in the canton Ozuluama, where several deposits of 
petroleum, asphaltum and coal are known to exist in a place called El 
Chapopctito, in the municipality of Panuco, in Papantla, in ‘Tuxpan, 
and ‘Tromtoyuca. In Vera Cruz, near the village of Moloacan, a few 
miles distant from the river of Coatzacoalcos, there is an immense 
deposit of asphaltum, which at some places is found pure, and at 
others more or less mingled with rock-salt and salipetre. According 
to Dr. Hechler, a German traveller who visited it, the “salt mine,” as it 
is popularly called, is an isolated spur, branching off from the main 
ridge or cordillera. This mountain is from 1,000 to 1,200 feet in height, 
and with a base of from three to four miles in extent, of cone shape 
and cracked by earthquakes. On its slopes are found a number of pits, 
some cold and still, others seething and bubbling and emitting a stifling 
odor. These pits appear to have cavernous communication with the 
internal fires of the mountain, which, as indicated by the external heat 
and frequent subterranean noises, contain vast masses of material in a 
state of combustion. The whole adjacent surface consists of asphaltum 
partly solid and partly liquid, and more or less mixed with rock salt. 
So extensive are these beds that the supply may be considered inex- 
haustible. In some places the seething pits eject considerable quanti- 
ties of asphaltum in a liquid state. Extensive beds are also known to 
exist in the State of Chiapas, on the upper waters of the Grijalva River, 
which has its course through the State of Tabasco, and empties into the 
Mexican Gulf, near Frontera. — Journal of the Society of Arts. 


let, carrying 





WATER-CLOSETS.!— XVIII. 


A G. JENNINGS’S  Side-Outlet 
* Hopper.— The first short hopper 
with a side outlet was invented in 
1852, by A. G. Jennings, of 
London, in which he claims as 
novelties “the basin (bowl) 
and trap combined in one 
piece of earthenware, so 
formed that the basin is made 
to contain a quantity of water. 
. . . « The escape may be from the face, side, or front. The basin 
may be of any kei to hold water in the bottom.” In 1876 an im- 
peony was made on this closet, for which a patent was issued. 
e says: “It has been found to have the disadvantage that the 
water tends to run . 
around and around, 
instead of passing out 
in a stream.” To 
remedy this defect, a 
rib, which is shown 
in the illustration , 
by a dotted line, 
was introducec. This 
rib causes the water 
to be thrown in a 
mass toward the out- 
what- 
ever waste matter 
there was in the bowl 
with it through the 


drt Aetna” op 






a vent-pipe, which is 
not shown in the illus- 
tration, is now manu- 
factured in the usual 
position on the crown 
The 
water is supplied through a fan instead of a flushing-rim, and it is in- 
tended to be connected with a tank. 

Buckland & Rees’s Closet.— The second closet 
of this class was invented in England in 1862, by 
Buckland & Rees. This closet has its fan so 
shaped that a portion or half the water entering 
the bow] is driven to each side, “instead of being 
driven with a spiral motion, as is usually the case, 
the greater part of the water being allowed to flow 
alse | to the bottom of the basin, and thence 
through the ehh or discharge-pipe on the 
other side.” This closet has its trap and bowl in 
separate pieces. The “National” side-outlet 
closet manufactured in this country is apparently 
a combination of the two closets which have just 
been described. 

Hellyer’s Side-Outlet Hopper. —I illustrate two 
forms of short hopper of the type under discussion, 
which were invented by S. S. Hellyer, of London. 
He acknowledges that he was unable to make closets of this kind act 
satisfactorily. ‘The fecal matter would strike against the sides of the 

outlet, and leave it in a foul condition. 

© To obviate the tendency which the 
gs waste had to remain in the bottom of 

%, the bowl, the supply-pipe was divided 

into two parts, one of which entered the 
bowl near the bottom, and in this man- 
ner forced the water and foreign matter 





Fig. 190.—Jennings’s Side-Outlet Hopper. 


a, Bowl. b, Trap. C, corey. d, Dotted lines 
showing where rib e was added in 1876. 





Fig. 191. 
Buckland & Rees's 


Hopper-C loset. 


a, Bowl. 6, Trap. 
c, Fan. /, Supply. 






Fig. 192. — Hellyer's 
Side-Outlet Short-Hopper. 
a, Bowl. c, Flushing-rim. 
e, Inlet for supply. //. Outlet 
through the outlet. Hell- 
yer concluded that this 
particular form of hop- 
per was not good for the 
purpose which it was intended to serve. 





Fig. 193. 

The bowl is formed so it 

can be placed in an ordinary trap that is placed above the floor. 
Bostel’s « Brighton” Closet.— A closet of this class, which has 

recently been extensively used in this country and in Europe, was in- 


vented in 1877, by D. T. Bostel, of Brighton, England. ‘This closet 
is made in one piece of earthenware, the bowl and trap being formed 
in @ manner similar to the Jennings short hopper (Fig. 190), the dif- 
ference being in the flushing-rim, inspection-hole, and in the vent-pipe. 
The supply Pipe is divided so as to enter the flushing-rim at two 
points. wing around the flushing-rim, the water enters the bowl 
through small holes, which are purposely made larger on the side of 
the bowl, opposite to, or farthest from the outlet. By this arrance- 
ment the greatest volume of water is thrown where it is most needed, 
and the matter in the bowl is carried into the trap, if not through it. 


1 Continued from page 76, No. 399. 
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. . . . . . . 
There is an opening with a cover, to be used for the purpose of in- | have been in use, the cleanliness, simplicity and effectiveness of the 


specting the mouth of the trap, and forming a top to the side ar 


The opening for a vent-pipe is just below the inspection-cover. 





Fig. 194. Fig. 195. Fig. 196. 
The ‘'Brighton’’ Closet. 
a, Bowl. b, Trap. c, Inspection-cover. d, Flushing-rim. e, Vent. 


J, Slots in flushing-rim. g, Double-supply. 


vent-pipe in this position will only serve to carry off locally-generated 
ases, and must never be connected with the soil-pipe, as it would 
ae a communicating duct between the inside sewerage system and 
the house. In this closet a vent-pipe to prevent siphonage, back pres- 
sure, and to carry off gases generated in the 
soil and other waste pipes, would have to be 
connected with the branch from the soil-pipe 
below the floor, as there is no opening for the 
urpose near the trap. ‘There is sometimes a 
False bottom or screen manufactured in this 
closet. I can see no good purpose served by 
this screen, while it increases the space and 
surface between the bowl and trap, which is 
liable to be fouled by matter in its passage to 
the trap. This closet is arranged to receive 
its water from a tank. ' 
Stidder’s Closet. — In 1878, one Stidder in- 
vented, and received patents from Great Brit- 
ain, for a supply-pipe divided so the water 
could enter the flushing-rim at three points. 
This flushing device was intended for use with 
- sr closet. 
é The Laveh “ Flush-out’’ Closet. — A closet of this form and class, 
which was designed and is manufactured by Doulton & Co., of Eng- 
land, is made in two pieces of earthenware. ‘This closet has an in- 
spection-hole so that the compartment over the top of the trap can be 
examined without difficulty. ‘There is also an opening in the crown 
of the trap, which may either be used as an inspection-hole or as a 
place into which a vent-pipe can be inserted. The flushing-rim is 
similar to the one described in connec- 
tion with the Lambeth “‘l'rapless” 
closet (Fig. 60). The openings in 


* ER: REN : 
the flushing-rim, opposite the side out- 


Ny 
NW let, are so arranged that a large body 





Fig. 197. 
Stidder's Branch Supply. 





ah of water is thrown directly into the 
bottom of the bowl, and in this manner 
the bowl and trap are cleaned by the 
scour of the water. 
Iron Works, of New York, have within 
the last month introduced a closet of 
this kind into the market, which has 


Fig. 198. an inspection-opening over the side 
The Lambeth "' Flush-out’’ Closet. outlet, and a brass coupling in the 
a, Bowl. 6, Trap. c,Inspection- usual position on the soil-pipe side of 


cover. d, Flushing rim. 


¢, Supply. 7; Opening tor vent. the trap, to which a vent-pipe must 


be soldered or caulked. These closets 
are furnished in one piece of earthenware, or with an earthenware 
bowl and an iron trap. 


“DEDUCTIONS. 


As stated before, I consider the simple shurt-hopper closet, with a 
bottom outlet, the best form of water-closet in use at the present time, 
when it is properly flushed from a tank, through a well-arranged flush- 
ing-rim, and has a trap properly ventilated. Although I have not 
found it-necessary, a vent-pipe encircling the bowl and connected 
with a heated flue may sometimes be found advantageous. 

In this form of closet we find one simple in its construction, effec- 
tive in its action, immediately discharging the fecal matter into the 
soil-pipe, and at the same time cleanly and healthful, having no con- 
cealed chambers or compartments to become foul and generate un- 
wholesome gases. In fact, it leaves little to be desired as an improve- 
ment on water-closets. Closets with bottom outlet and of the short- 
hopper pattern, with effective tlushing-rims, are manufactured by the 
majority of dealers in plumbers’ supplies in the United States and 
Great Britain, and the f rench have also made an effort to manufac- 
ture and introduce them into Paris. The short-hopper closets of the 
form under consideration are recommended by such prominent author- 
ities on sanitary plumbing as S. S. Hellyer! of England, W. P. 


Buchan? of Scotland, and Prof. P. Putyo® in a work recently pub- | 
By a comparison with other forms which are and | 


lished in Belgium. 


1 The Plumber and Sanitary Houses. 
2 Plumbing. 
3 L' Hygiéne dans (a Construction des Habitations Privéea. 


The J. L. Mott | 











short hopper can easily be appreciated by those who are least expert 
on the subject. With the valve-closet we have the bowl and its usually 
faulty connection with the receiver. ‘he valve itself and its seat, 
nicely adjusted with all necessary cranks, spindles, journals, springs, 
levers, weights, etc., according to the pattern of closet, are all liable 


to get out of order, and all parts which are within the receiver and 


the sides of the receiver are liable to become foul. Portions of the 


_valve are formed of perishable rubber, the overflow is more or less 


complicated, and the trap, when one is used, is necessarily placed 
below the floor, with few exceptions. 

The plunger-closet has its clanger, plunger-compartment, and, in all 
except a very few cases, floats and supply-valves with overilows, all 
connected with the bowl, and between it and the trap. 

In the classes just mentioned, all the described mechanism is used 
in place of the simple bowl and trap of earthenware. And with what 
gain? ‘lhe speedy and effectual removal of waste matter is accom- 
plished more quickly and thoroughly by the simple than by the com- 
plex closet. In the plunger and valve closet small particles of filthy 
matter and foul sediment collect in the compartments which are under 
the valve or around the plunger, and concealed from view. ‘These 
particles decay and generate foul and in some instances poisonous 

ases. 

‘ The whole surface of the short hopper, except in the side-outlet 
form, is visible, and any particles that cling to the bowl are in plain 
view, and I think all will acknowledge that it is better to have such 
foulness where it can and will be cleaned off by a careful housekeeper, 
than to have it out of sight, where it will remain and undergo decay ; 
fair without, but foul within. When these closets (the simple short 
hopper) have their seats in the proper position, the tank placed at a 
sufficient height, between seven and eight feet, one-and-a-quarter-inch 
supply-pipe, which must not be diminished by bends, I have never 
known them to fail to wash the bowl perfectly whenever flushed. 
The plunger and valve closets are supposed by many to form a 
mechanical seal between the bowl and the soil-pipe, but this is not the 
case with the closets of this class which are in the market, as the over- 
flow only interposes a water-seal, except in the closets mentioned in 
preceding pages, which is the same seal as the trap of the short hop- 
per. Although the experiments of Dr. Fergus of Glasgow and Dore- 
mus‘ of New York have apparently proved that gases in a concentrated 
form will pass through a water-seal trap, nevertheless I think it can 
be said without exaggeration, that the majority of sanitarians have 
accepted the experiments of Dr. Neil Carmichael, of Scotland, which 
have since been confirmed by Dr. Wernich, as conclusively proving that 
“water-traps are therefore, for the purpose for which they are em- 
ployed, that is for the exclusion from the house of injurious sub- 
stances contained in the soil-pipes, edesite trustworthy ;” in other 
words, organic germs will not pass through a water-seal trap. [See 
American Archuect, Nos. 224 and 236.] ‘With the traps vented and 
the soil-pipe open, we need have no fear of gases passing through the 
trap, provided the water-seal remains intact. 

The advantage which a short hopper has over a long hopper has 
been mentioned in connection with the description of the latter type, 
as having less surface to become foul between the seat and the trap, 
and the possibility which exists of the trap under the long hopper 


men its seal by the impetus attained by the water. The advantage 
which this form has over the hopper with the side outlet is having the 


mouth of the trap always visible, and being without the concealed 
apace formed by the side-outlet between the bowl and trap, which 
should always be avoided. It is needless to say that the pan-closet, as 
it is usually manufactured, with its container which becomes almost 
filled with filth, the faulty connection between bowl and container, 
which allow gases generated to enter the room, its imperfect flush and 
leaky supply-valves, is not to be compared with the short-hopper 
closet. 





A NEW INTERIOR FINISH FOR FIRE-PROOF BUILD- 
INGS. 
CHICAGO, August 17, 1883. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — Every architect who has had much to do with fire- 
roof structures has found the difficulty of devising suitable finish 
or them. Indeed the “finish” of all commercial buildings is some- 

thing of a problem. 

Wood is not easily cleaned and is readily defaced. Cast-iron is 
costly, requires painting and is inartistic. Cement (Keene's or oth- 
ers’) soon loses its polish by contact with the smoke-laden air. Marble 
is costly and loses its polish very soon. Encaustic tiles are good, 
but expensive. ; 

In he construction of a number of office-buildings here, during 
the last few years, we have found so much difficulty in the above re- 
spect, that we have been especially interested in a new device for 
obviating it. 

It consists, in brief, in using thin metal, stamped with a die, and 
backed with plaster-of-Paris or cement. 

The wainscoting is made of tiles of bronze and brass stamped in 
various patterns and of any size, which have flanges turned back 
from the face. The wall, whether wood, brick or stone, is covered 
with plaster-of-Paris to a thickness of about three-fourths of an inch 
and the tiles are forced against it. 


———————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—«KK—_—_—_—X_—_=_-—_———S 
*Reoort of D r.F. Hamilton's Address before the New York Academy of Medi- 
ne.— Sanitary Engineer, Vol. V. No. 17 ° 
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Bases and architraves are made similarly, except that they are 
drawn through a mould in suitable lengths, and are put up in the 
same way. In both bases and architraves and in wainscoting, bronze 
nails, with ornamental heads, are used, rather for effect than abso- 
lute necessity ; these are driven through the thin metal into the wood 
grounds. 

In many cases very thin metal is used which is reinforced with a 
backing of common metal. The effect of this work is exceedingly 

ood, 
: The metal — brass, copper or bronze— is finished in any color from 
antique brass to deep bronze, or left with the great play of color it 
has when first from the die. It is evident that the utmost variety 


of uses can be obtained by this means, and that the result must be, 


if properly applied, both artistic and enduring. 
he cost of the work is not greatly more than if done in wood. 
Very respectfully, BurnuaM & Root. 





PLASTER ON OUTSIDE WALLS. 
HARTFORD, Conn., August 13, 1883, 


To tHe EpitTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,— Could you inform me through the columns of your 
valuable paper of the best and most durable material for plastering 
outside of brick or stone building, or repairing similar work (work 
to be painted). Respectfully yours, L. 


[PORTLAND cement of the best quality. thoroughly mixed with an equal 
quantity of sharp sand, and perhaps one-fourth as much sawdust, Brush 
and wash the wall off thoroughly, roughen it by hacking, unless it already 
presents a good kev for the plastering, and have it well dampened with 
water before applying the plaster. If well done, the mortar will last as 
long as the brick, and will never come off. Do not paint until the whole is 
well dried out, which will take two or three months, as the paint will blister 
if put on over damp work. The very best Rosendale cement m:y be used 
in place of Portland, at half the cost, but it is nut balf as good for the pur- 
pose.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tre Rois or Casa Granps.—At Casa Grande, Arizona Territory, 
stages leave Florence and thence run to Pinal and Globe. Casa Grande 
(meaning large house) derives its name from an extensive ruin a few 
miles distant to the north. The casa grande proper is surrounded by 
vestiges of still more extensive ruins, indicating the existence in former 
times of a large city at this point, so large that it is believed to have 
been the abode of 200,000 or 300,000 people. ‘The casa grunde was dis- 
covered by Coronado in 1540, when in search of the “ Seven Cities of 
Cibola,” the “Cities of the Bull.” It was then four stories in height, 
with walls six feet thick. The Pina Indians were then, as now, living 
in the vicinity, but had no knowledge or tradition even in regard to its 
origin or history. In 1775 it still covered a space of two hundred feet 
by four hundred feet wide, as described by Father Pedro Font, who 
visited it, but it has crumbled rapidly since that time. ‘The ruin is now 
only two stories in height, and covers a space of only thirty by fifty 
feet. It is built of a material resembling concrete or grout. The course 
of a large irrigating canal can still be traced for a distance of forty 
miles above the whole ruin. Many similar ruins are found in various 
parts of the Territory, especially among the Gila and Sult Rivers, the 
Agua Fria and San Pedro, unmistakably pointing to the existence of an 
advanced ancient civilization in this country, which has been swept en- 
tirely from the face of the earth. On the San Pedro are remains which 
indicate the existence there at some former period of a large city. The 
foundations were of stone, and extensive stone ruins are also found in 
many other sections. Cemented water-cisterns are still found in a good 
state of preservation. ‘There are also extensive cliff-houses in many 
portions of the Territory, which doubtless date back toa still earlier age, 
when the ancient inhabitants were islanders, dwelling in rocky fast- 
nesses overlooking the sea, before the final upheaval of the country in 
general. These ruins, found in nearly every portion of the Territory, 
will perhaps furnish the key in time to some enthusiastic antiquarian 
to unluck the mysteries of the past and to open up the history of the 
ancient people and its perished civilization.— Denver News. 





Userov Nores on Water.—One gallon of distilled water weighs 10 
pounds; one gallon of sea-water weighs 10.32 pounds; 1.8 cubic foot of 
water weighs one hundredweight; 36 cubic feet weigh one ton, equal 
to 224 gallons; one cubic foot contains 6} gallons. (The English stand- 
ard, or Imperial gallon, is here referred to.) ‘The average daily con- 
sumption of water in towns is sixteen to twenty gallons per head. In 
Pipes the square of the diameter in inches equals pounds weight of 
water per yard. Example: An inch pipe holds nine pounds per yard. 
One hundredth inch of rain is about one ton’s weight to the acre. A 
nominal horse-power for a boiler requires one cubic foot of water per 
hour. Circular apertures are most effective for discharging water, 
since they have less frictional surface for the same area. ‘The vena 
contracta is the best form of orifice for discharging water. The ordi- 
nary speed to run a pump is 80 to 100 feet per minute. The pressure 
in pounds per square inch of a column of water is the height of a col- 
umn in feet multiplied by 594, or, for an approximation, one-half pound 
pressure per square inch for each foot of height. Water, in flowing 
through an aperture, has a velocity equal to that acquired by a heavy 
body falling freely from a height equal to the distance between the 
centre of the aperture and the surface of the water. Doubling the 
diameter of an aperture increases the flow four-fold. A man can raise 
water froin a well ten feet deep at the rate of thirty gallons per minute. 
The approximate time occupied in discharging equal quantities of 
water, under equal heads, through pipes of equal length, varies from 80 
for a straight pipe, 200 for a curve, to 220 fora right angle.— Enyineer- 


ing News. 


LarGE ExportaTion OF Bricks To AmeERICA. — The large full- 
rigged ship Morayshire, of Glasgow, 1,428 tons, left Leith lately for 
Portland, Oregon, direct with 1,485 tons of brick, 860 tons of fire- 
clay, and 220 tons of cement, being the largest cargo of the kind ever 
shipped at Leith.— Journal of Commerce. 





$7,426 ror a FEW IxcHEs oF Wa.ui.— Instruments recorded in the 
Reyister’s Office show that Henry A. Morgan, as President of the New 
York Times Association, has purchased from Orlando B. Potter all that 
portion of the party-wall of the Z'times building which is erected upon 
the pruperty formerly occupied by the World building for the sum of 
$7,426, and that Mr. Potter is now to construct a building to be eleven 
aturies high upon the property at Beekman and Nassau Streets and Park 
Row.—New York Tribune. 





Soutna American Woops.— M. Thanneur describes some varieties of 
South American woods which seem likely to become valuable for engi- 
neering purposes. ‘The yandubay is exceedingly hard and very dura- 
ble. ‘The couroupay is also very hard and very rich in tannin. It bears 
suine resemblance to the quebracho, which is perhapa the most interest- 
ing of all and the most used. It is very abundant in Brazil and La 
Plata. Its diameter varies within the same limits as that of the oak, 
but the trunk is shorter. It is used for railway sleepers, telegraphic 
poles, piles, etc. It is very durable, especially when well seasoned. It 
is much heavier than water, its specitic gravity varying between 1.203 
and 1.333. Its color is reddish, like mahogany, but it becomes darker 
in time. On account of its hardness it is difficult to work, and it cannot 
be readily cut with an axe. It las been introduced into France on ac- 
count of its richness in tannin. A large proportion of Brazilian leather 
is tanned by the sawdust of quebracho, but the leather is rather brittle. 
A mixture composed of one-third of powdered quebracho and two-thirds 
of ordinary tan gives very good results —Annales des Pontes et Chaussees. 





A Lecenp or Coroeng.— Adelheid Richmodus, wife of one of the 
medizval Senators who swayed the destinies of Cologne, died, to all ap- 
pearance, and was buried in the vaults of the neighboring Apostel- 
kirche. It was said u valuable ring could not be removed from her 
hand, and was consequently interred with her. This excited the cu- 
pidity of the sexton, who came at night to steal, and failing in his 
efforts to loosen the ring, tried to sever the finger. Blood flowed; the 
lady revived and sat up in her coffin, to the horror of the thief. After 
the first paralyzing shock of finding where she was, she passed through 
the gates he left open in his flight, and, still wrapped in her winding- 
sheet, knocked at her husband’s door. ‘The servants, on looking out, 
recognized her, and rushed terrified to their master to say they had 
seen her ghost; but on calmer reflection, Adelheid continuing to knock 
and beg plaintively for admission, they concluded she was alive and 
said sv. Richmodus declared the whole a trick of their imagination, 
and said he would as soon believe his horses were transported to the 
attic as that his wife lived. As he spoke, the clatter of hoofs proved 
his incredulity rebuked by a miracle. The door was opened to the 
shivering lady, who told her story and was affectionately received, be- 
coming “the joyful mother of children,” and dying in reality at an ad- 
vanced age. The horges’ heads carved in wood, painted one black and 
one gray, still look from the top window to convince the skeptic; and 
the next street, Richmodstrasse, is named after the much-enduring 
woman.— London Society. 





AnorenT Roins 1x Sonora. — Ancient ruins have recently been dis- 
covered in Sonora, which, if the reports are true, surpass anything of 
the kind yet found on this continent. ‘The ruina are said to be about 
four leagues southeast of Magdalena. There is one pyramid which has 
a base of 4,350 feet and rises to the height of 750 feet. ‘Flere is a 
winding roadway from the bottom leading up on an easy grade to the 
top, wide enough for carriages to pass over, which is said to be twenty- 
three miles in length. The outer walls of the roadway are laid in solid 
masonry from huge blocks of granite in rubble, and the circles are as 
uniform and the grade as regular as they could be made at this date by 
our best engineers. The wall, however, is only occasionally exposed, 
being covered over with the débris and earth, and in many places the 
sahuaro and other indigenous plants and trees have grown up, giving 
the pyramid the appearance of a mountain. To the east of the pyra- 
mid a short distance is a small mountain about the same size, which 
rises to about the same heiglit, and if reports are true, will prove more 
interesting to the archzologist than the pyramid. ‘There seeins to bea 
heavy layer of a species of gypsum about half way up the mountain, 
which is as white as snow, and may be cut into any conceivable shape, 
yet sufficiently hard to retain its shape after being cut. In this layer 
of stone a people of an unknown age have cut hundreds upon hundreds 
of rooms from five by ten to sixteen to eighteen feet square. ‘These 
roonis are cut out of the solid stone: so even and true are the walls and 
floor, and the ceiling so plumb and level, as to defy variation. There are 
no windows in the rooms and but one entrance, which is always froin 
the top. The rooms are about eight feet high from fluor to ceiling ; the 
stone is so white that it seeins almost transparent, and the rooms are 
not at all dark. On the walls of these rooms are numerous hicroglyph- 
ics and representations of human forms, with hands and feet of human 
beings cut in the stone in different pluces. But, strange to say, the 
hands all have five fingers and one thumb, and the feet have six toes. 
Charcoal is found on the floors of many of the rooms, which would in- 
dicate that they built fires in their houses. Stone implements of every 
description are to be found in great numbers in and about the rooms. 
The houses or rooms are one above the other, three or four stories 
high; but between each story there is a jug or recess the full width of 
the room below, so that they present the appearance of large steps lead- 
ing up the mountain. Who these people were and what age they lived 
in must be answered, if answered at all, by the “ wise men of the east.” 
Some say they were the ancestors of the Mayas, a race of Indians who 
still inhabit Southern Sonora, who have blue eyes, fair skin, and light 
hair, and are said to be a moral, industrious, and frugal race of people, 
who have a written language and know something about mathematics. 
— Tucson Citizen. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a e portion of the building intelligence 
PP ouianirs pele Led salen correspondents, the editors 


greatly desire to receive voluntary informat oapen 
ally from the emailer and outlying towns.) a 


BUILDING PATENTS. 





{Printed ions of any patents here mentioned 
of the with full detail Hiustetions, may be odtasned 


4 


i pont aca of Patents, at Washington, for 


a heaean BENCH-CLAMP. — Thoinas Crispin, Detroit, 
ca. 

282,966. COMBINED PROTRACTOR, SQUARE AND 
BEVEL. — James Duckworth aud Eli Smith, Spring- 
fleld, Mass. 

282,975. Wisx, — Clark Fisher, Trenton, N. J. 

262,977. COMBINED KEGISTER AND VENTILATOR. 
— Abraham D.Gallentine, Marion, Ind. 

282,993. SPRING-HINGE.— Henry P. Kochsmeier, 
Freeport, 11]. 

2X2,996. FIRE-E8CAPE. — Ogden G. Lee, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

205,008. FirE-ESCAPE LADDER. — Chas. T. Merritt, 
Hyde Park, 111. 

203,012. SECURING SLABS OF VWENEERING TO 
BvuILDINGS. — Benjamin Morton and Arthur ‘Tilley, 
Yoronto, Ontario, Can. 

283,0/5. CHIMNEY OR FLUE. — Thomas Rowan, 
London, Eng. 

ae IRE-ESCAPE. — Isaac L. Stover, Centralia, 

23,010. AUGER-BIT. — Jas. Swan, Seymour, Conn. 

283,074. MANUFACTURE OF WROUGHT-LIRON, — 
Lucius D. Chapin, Chicago, 11). 

283,093. FLEXIBLE SutT-METAL SAS8H-BAR. — Al- 
phonse Friedrick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report nineteen 
permits bave been granted, the wore important 
of which are the following: — 

Brush Electric Light Company, two-st’y brick 
building, ns Monument St., between Constitution 
St. and Graves Alley. 

Agnes Madden, three-at’y brick building, ws East 
St., between Fayette and Douglass Sts. 

ohn W. Lee, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Green St., sof Mulberry St. 

Michael Carlin, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, es 

pia Ave., between Biddle and Orchard 


Jos. Turner, 13 three-st’y brick buildings, e s 
North Ave., commencing n e cor. ‘Townsend St.; 
aud 5 three-st'y brick buildings, n s Townsend St., 
e of North Ave. 

Utto Goldbech, 5 two-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Potomac St., s of Hudson St. 

M.L. Day, two-st’y brick stable, in rear of No. 93 
Baltimore St., 6 8, between Stricker and Gilmor Sts. 

B. Thornton, two-st'y brick stable, in rear of No. 
75 Lee St.,n 8s, between Sharp and Hanover Sts. 

L. C. Smith, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, e s Han- 
over St., 8 of kort Ave, 

Henry Sieck, two-st’y brick building, in rear of 
No. 233 Sharp St., ws, between Henrietta and Mont- 
gomery Sts. 

J. M. Heigh, four-st’y brick back building to No. 
141 Charles St., es, n of Centre St. 


Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick. — Boston St., near Ham- 
let St., Ward 20, for Thoinas Kice, 6 dwells., 20% x 
36/, two-st'y mansard; ‘Chumas Rice, builder. 

verctt St., No. 162, Ward &, dwell. and store, 20/ 
x 60/, five-st’y flat; P. F. McGaragile & Co., builders. 

Washington St., Nos. 989-997, Ward 16, for W. H. 
Adams, slores and apartments, 50/ x 1147, four-st’y 
flat; W. H. Adains, builder. 

Wood, — Allston'St., near Shafts St., Ward 24, for 
Henry C. Kendall, dwell., 21/ x 33’, two-st’y hip; 
Philip L. Kitner, builder. 

Allston st., near Allston Sq., Ward 25, for M. F. 
Sprague, 2 dwells., 20’ x 30” and 15/ x 3o/, two-st’y 
pitch; M. F. Sprague, builder. 

Bennington St., near swift St., Ward 1, for Utis 
Pease, dwell., 13’ 67 x 22/ and 20/ x 28/, two-st’y pitch; 
Edwin J. Turner, builder. 

Alleghany St., near Parker St., Ward 22, for Benj. 
F. Bean, 2 dwellis., 18 x 28’, three-st’y flat; Benj. F. 
Bean, builder. 

Parker st., near Alleghany St., Ward 22, 2dwells. 
18 x 28, three-st’y flat; Benj. F. Bean, owner an 
builder. 

Parker St., near Oscar St., Ward 22, for Benj. F. 
on owner and builder, 6 dwells., 18/ x 20/, three- 
et’y fiat. 

ynde St., near Austin St., Ward 5, for Edmund 
Noonan, dwell., 22/ 9/" x 24/8"; three-at’y flat. 

‘th St., ns, near K St., Ward 14, for ‘Trustee 
Hawes Fund, 2 dwells., 23’ x 40’, two-st'y flat; W. T. 
Eaton, builder. 

Cook S¢.. between School and Harvard Sts., Ward 
24, for Edward P. Whitcomb, dwell., 2s? x 37/, two 
see pitch; J. H. Wilder, builder. 

tuygles St., No. 32k, Ward 22, for William Gilli- 

an, stable, 2’ x 25, two-st’'y flat; David Angel, 
uilder. 

Oriental Ct., near Phillips St., Ward 22, for 
Thomas O'Leary, dwell., 13 x 16’, three-st’y flat; 
Samuel Kantin, builder. 

Kast Sixth St., rear, near H St., Ward 14, for 



































































Michael Deady, precphouse, 12’ x 50’, one-st’y pitch; 
Michael Deady, builder. 

Alger SG, rear, near Dorchester St., Ward 15, for 
Arthur E, Thompson, carpenter-shop, 20’ x 40’, one- 
st’y tlat; Jobn Thompson. 

Duncmed Pl, otf Union Ave., Ward 23, for Benj. 
F. Sturtevant, storage, 30/ 4/7 x 55/, one-st’y flat; 
Samuel ‘I’. Case, builder. 

Orleans St., near Maverick St., Ward 2, for James 
Cleary, dwell., 22’ x 34/, twu-et'y mansard; Kichard 
Costello, builder. 


Brooklyn. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Putnam Ave.,n8, 80! e Clas- 
son Ave., 5 three-st’y brick dwells., tin rvofs; cost, 
each, $3,000; owner, architect and builder, 1045 Ful- 
ton St. 

Lewis Are., 8 wcor. Pulaski St., two-st’y brick 
store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $5,000; owner, 
Joseph Fesler, Lewis Ave., cor. Hart St.; architect, 
T. Engelhardt; builders, W. Kauth and D. Kreuder. 

Poplar St., No. 19, near Willow St., three-st’y 
brownstone front dweil., tin roof; cost, $10,000; own- 
er, J. P. Taatte, 202 Fulton St.; architect, R. B. East- 
man; builder, W. J. Kerrigan. 

Gates Ave., s 8, 150’ e Sumner Ave., three-st’y 
brownstone front store and tenement, gravel roof; 
cost, $3,500; owner and builder, L. E. Brown, 126 
Herkimer St.; architect, C. E. Cozzins. 


Chicago. 


HovseEs, — H. Sierks, architect, has completed plans 
for a two-at'y dwell. for Mr. A. J. Harding, at 643 
Adams St.; cost, $12,600. 

S. V. Shipman, architect, has plans ready for 3 
three-st’y awells., tor Mr. H. A. Goodrich, on War- 
ren Ave.; cust, $12,000. 

Dr. Knox will build 2 three-st’y dwells., on West 
Van Buren St., to cust $11,600; J. W. Cassell is the 
architect. 

‘Lheo. Karls is the architect for 2 two-st’y houses, 
a Susan A. Buschick, on North Clark St.; coat, 

9,500. 

O. J. Pierce is architect for 7 three-st’y dwells. to 
be built in the North Division, for C. F. Fuller, to 
cost $35,000, 

Mr. R. W. Tousill will build, on Dearborn Ave., 
two-st’y dwell., to cost $20,v0u; Cobb & Frost are the 
architects. 

C. M. Palmer, architect, has plans ready for the 
erection of 7 two-st’y dwells., on Dearborn St., to 
cost $20,000. 

CHAPEL AND ScHoo..—.J. J. Egan is architect for 
the chapel and school bailding to be erected on Bel- 
den Ave., to cost $z0,000. 

CoLLeGe. — S. V. Shipman, architect, planned the 
four-st’'y and basement addition to the hush Medi- 
cal College, on Wood St., to cost $30,000, 

SToR#& AND FLaAts, — H. Klev ia architect for three- 
st’y store and flats, to be built on Milwaukee Ave., 
for J. Bartuska; cost, $13,000, 

H. Sierks, architect, has made plans for flats to be 
Pt for Gee. Roethel, on South Huyne St., to cost 

8,000. 

WAREHOUSE. — John C. Cochrane is the architect 
for the four-st’y warehouse on Michigan Ave.; cost, 
$25,000. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Michael Kinman, two-st'y 
store and dwell., 1256 West Lake St.; cost, $3,000, 

Mra. Muttoy, 2 two-st’y dwells., 105 and 107 Flour- 
ney St.; cost, $6,500; architect, H. Sierks; builder, 
E. Mensching. 

Wm. Lange, two-st’y store and dwell., 3025 Went- 
worth St.; cost, $3,700. 

John Mesenbocher, two-st’y dwell., 554 North 
Market St.; cost, $3,400. 

Mrs. C. Sullivan, tbree-st’y store and flats, 195 
West Twelfth St.; cost, $X,000; architects, Furst & 
Dudolph; builder, Jno. Mountain. 

J. H. Swartz, four-st’y store, 230 to 288 Madison 
St.; cost, $53,000; architects, Burling & Whitehouse; 
builder, Jno. Mountain. 

E. Nelson, three st’y flats, 39 Ray St.; cost, $7,500; 
architect, H. M. Hanson; builder, Jno. Mountain. 

Joe Bartuska, three-st’y store and flats, €94 Mil- 
waukee Aye.; cost, $13,000; architect, H. Kley; 
builder, J. Kley. 

3 P. Jyerell, two-st'y dwell., 632 Fifteenth St.; cost, 

3,000. 

Li. L. Brand, store, 67 and 69 Jackson St.; cost, 
$3.000; architects, Adler & Sullivan; builder, Mc- 
Gregor 

M. Welertesky, two-st’y store and flats, 3641 Hal- 
sted St.; cost, $4,000; architect, IT. H. Rehwold; 
builders, J. Lehman & Co. 

B. Bierfield, two-st’y and basement store and 
dwell., 625 Blue Island Ave.; cost, $3,500. 

TOE Harding, two-st’y dwell., 643 Adams St.; 
cost, $12,000; architect, A. V. Shipman; builder, 
N. Cameron. 

Geo. Koethel, two-st’y flats, 355 and 357 South 
Hoyne St.; cost, $5,000; architect, H. Sierks; build- 
er, E. Mensching. 

L. & J. O'Neill, four-at’y warehouse, 27 and 29 
Michigan Ave.; cost, $26,000; architect, John C., 
Cochrane; builder, E. F. Gobel. 

Antonio Visitti, three-st’y and basement store and 
flats, 76 North Franklin St.; cost, $4,009. 

John Kortes, three-st’y and basement store and 
flats, 50 Ingraham St.; cost, $&,000, 

James Lavery, two-st’y dwell., 3805 Dearborn St.; 
cost, $3,500, 

Henry Dreyer, two-st’y and basement dwell., 302 
West Fourteenth St.; cost, $4,000, 

John Halbock, twu-st’y dwell., 506 West Nine- 
teenth St.; cost, 83,400, 

Jobn Koch, two-st'y dwell., 220 Evergreen St.; 
cast, $3,000; builder, Hagenan. 

Wim. Lorr, twost'y dwell,, 338 Thirteenth St.; 
cost, $4,000; architect, FE. Kiltenich; builder, Chas. 
Rupfer. 

H. A. Goodrich, 3 three-st’y dwella., 722-726 War- 
ren Ave.: cost, *12,000; architect, S. V. Shipman; 
builder, W. HH. Diff. 

Buethner BKros., three-at’y store and flats, 2619 
South Park Ave.; cost, $10,vu0; architect, H. Sierks; 
builder, H. Appel. 

Albert Bily, twu-st’y dwell., 829 Allport St.; cost, 


,000. 


Dr. Knox, 2 three-st’y dwelis., 789 and 781 Van 
Buren St.; cost, $11,600; architect, J. W. Cassell; 
builders, J. W. Cassell & Co. 

Susan A. Buschick, 2 two-st’y dwells., 952 and 954 
North Clark St.; cost, $9,500; architect, Dheo. 
Karls; builders, Niegelsen & Baden. 

Kush Medical Coliege Hospital, four-et’y addition 
to College, Wood St.; cust, 330,000; architect, S. V. 
Shipman; builder, W. H. llliff. 

Jacob Ewerts, three-st’y store and flats, 2502 
Wentworth Ave.; cost, $5,000; architect, J. Frank; 
builder, A. Mueller. 
$ James Hart, two-st’y flate, 352 Belden Ave.; cost, 

3,000. 

Koyal Insurance Company, of Liverpool, nine-st’y 
office-building, 165 to 173 Jackson St.; cost, $500,000; 
architect, Boyington. 

F. Larned, 6 two-st’y dwelle., 3600 to 3610 Stanton 
Ave., cost, $18,000; architect, W. F. Furber; build- 
ers, Oliver & Hill. 

E. Huber, three-st’y dwell., 116 Lincoln Ave.; 
cost, $7,000; architect, J. H. Huber; builders, Ress- 
ler & Winekler. 

Jobn Heyden, two-st’y dwell., 329 Webster Ave.; 
cost, $4,000. 

ID. Goldberg, three-st’y dwell., 146 Pacific Ave.; 
cost, $4,100; architect, Geo. Vigeant; builder, A. 
Kaiser. 
er: Loeffel, two-st’y dwell., 64 Wisconsin St.; cost, 

‘00. 

bred. Grazert, two-st’y dwell., 110 Nineteenth St.; 
cost, $3,500. 

Chicago & West Indiana Railroad Company, 
ince stor@and dweil., 200 Fourth Ave.; cost, 

4,000. 

Chicago & West Indiana Railroad Company, 
no store and dwell., 214 Fourth Ave.; cost, 

4,000, 

John Hortel, three-st’y addition, 471 Nineteenth 
St.; cost, $4.0:-0. 

Rev. B. Barzyusk!i, chapel and school, Belden 
Ave.; cost, $2",0UU; architect, J. J. Egan; builders, 
Geo. Lehman & Co. 

C. Busby, 7 two st’'y dwells., 3132 to 3448 Dearborn 
a : cost, $20,000; architect, C. M. Paliner; builder, 

. Busby. 

C. F. Fuller, 7 three-st'y dwells., 400 to 406 Chest- 
nut St., 234 Rush st., and 2-9 Cass St.; cost, $35,000; 
architect, O. J. Pierce; builder, i.. Weick. 

Geo. Schneider, three-st’y store and flats, 2141 
Wentworth Ave.; cost, $5,000, 
gaa. Koeth, two-st’y dwell., 62 Herndon St.; cost, 

000. 

R. W. Tansill, two-st'y dwell., 332 Dearborn Ave.; 
cost, $20,000; architects, Cobb & Frost; builder, 
Louis Weick. 

R. L. Pitte, two-st’y flats, 241 West Twentieth 
St.: coat, $4,300. 

Adam Lauer, two-st’y dwell., 590 West Chicago 
Ave.; cost, $3,200; architect, W. Runde; builders, 
Lauer & Runde. 

H.C. Jobnson, three-st'y store and flats, 382 and 
384 Belden Ave.; cost, $10,000. 


Cincinnati. 


FLATS. — Geo. W. Kapp, architect, has prepared plans 
for pressed-brick building for stores and flats, for 
Peter Scherer, 8 w cor. Liberty St. and Cent Ave., 
BU’ x &&/; cost, $25,000. 

HEAVY LAND SALK.— The 8 6 cor. of Fourth and 
Elm Sts. (60/on Fourth St., and 100’ on Elm St.), 
sold or for $1u0,000, or $2,000 per front foot. 
This is probably the highest price ever paid for 

roperty in this oy certainly since the war. 

arper Bros.,of New York City, through their Cin- 
cinnati agent, H. W. Derby, were the purchasers, 
and itis rumored that they will soon erect a new 
business house on the lot. 

Housr, — Geo. W. Rapp, architect, has prepared 
plans for brick dwell., 719 Vine St., and remodelling 
adjacent dwell.; cost, $15,100. 

ALTERATIONS. —Geo, W. Rapp, architect, has pre- 
pared plans for alterations and addition to Bellevue 
House, Pavilion, head of Elin St.; size of additions, 
65! x 80"; cost, $10,0U0. 

BUILDING PERMITS, — Edwin Murphy, two-st’y brick 
building, w s Gilbert Ave., 8 of Nassau St.; cost, 

000 


00. 
Beuj. Readers, three-and-one-half-st’y brick build- 
ing, w 8 Rittenhkaus St., near Clark St.; cost, $4,500. 
Thos. W. Kocnig, 6 two-st’y brick buildings, 8 s 
Oak Ave., cor. of Orchard St.; cost, $22,000, 
Papenbrock & Co., three-st’y brick building, e 8 
Caual St., near Green St.; cost, $3,000. 
M. Teltman, Salatgr Sotalol se Wasa e building, 
: s John St., between Betts and Laurel Sis.; cost, 
6,070. 
N.E. Dibble, six-st’y stone front, 3 West Fourth 
St.; cost, $7,000. 
Mendel, Kosenburgh & Co., three-et’y brick build- 
ing, Beddington St.; cost, $6,' 00, 
). W. Miller, two-st’y brick building, Eggleson 
Ave., between Fifth and Sixth Sts.; cost, $13,000. 
P. W. King, 5 two-st'y frame buildings, w s Col- 
man St., near Bank St.; cost, $10,000. 
Cincinnati Gas Company, two-st'y brick building, 
Seats Ave., between Main and Spencer Sts.; cost, 
5,100, 
Frederick Gallat, four-st’y brick building, ne cor. 
Clay and Allison Sta.; cost, $4,500. 
Mrs. Martha Meeks, two-st’y frame building, 
Keimper Lane, near Nassau St.; cost, $5,000. 
Reparis for week, $6,500. 
Detroit. 


BUILDING PERMITS.— The following are the more im- 

portant permits granted since our last report: — 

Jos. Deskocher, brick store, 912 Michigan Ave.; 
cost, $3,200, 

J. V. Smith & Son, brick store, 540 Michigan Ave.; 
coat, $3,000. 

M.A. Edwards, brick house, 57 Davenport St.; 
cost, $7,000, 
¢ George Hatt, frame bouse, &3 Fremont St.; cost, 

3.000. 

Geo S. Brush, brick store, 151 Michigan Ave.; 
cost, $4, (0, 

Jus. Anderson, 4 brick stores, West Larned St.; 
cost, $16,000. 
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Popping & Fisher, brick house, 1013 Woodward 
Ave.; cost, $30,000, 

G. W. Lioyd, additions to brick house and new 
barn, 491 Jetferson Ave.; cost, $1x,000. 

M. W. Scoville, frame house, 420 Fourth St.; cost, 

3,200. 
. Julius Hess, brick house, 29 East Willis Ave.; 
cost, $9,000. 

Coitus B. Hubbard, brick house, Miami Ave.; 
cost, $4,000. 

Gearing & Co., brick house, Miami Ave.; cost, $5,- 
000. 

Michigan Fish Commission, fish hatchery, 334 to 
336 Michigan Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

John Lerkroeger, addition to brick brewery, cor. 
Catherine and Iropelle Sta.; cost, $9,000. 

A. Chapoton, Jr., additions to bank block, Gris- 
wold St.; cost, $50,000. 

M. A. Scoville, alterations to house, 345 East 
Larned St.; cost, $3,300. 

Kercber & Co., brick dwell., 49 Howard St.; cost, 

5,000. 
: Peter Dedrichs, 2 fraine houses, St. Aubin Ave.,; 
cost, $2,500. 

New York. 


WAREHOUSE. — At 58 Centre St., a fourst’y ware- 
house, 2 x 75’, of Philadelphia brick, with granite 
trimmings, is to be erected for Mr. E. B. smith, 
from designs of Messrs. Berger & Baylies, to cust 
about §4/,000. 

STURE AND RESTAURANT. —A four-st’y building, 
brick and brownstone, 25/ x 80/, iggto be erected, ata 
cost of $20,.', from desiyns of Messrs. H. J. 
Schwarzinann & Co., at ls Beaver St., for Messrs. 
Wiehl & Widiman. 

LABOR, — Contractors are being a good deal worried 
by “walking delegates’? of the Trades Union, who 
have recently stopped work of al! kinds on build- 
ings where sub-contractors have nov-univn men tn 
their employ. 

ButLvinw PERMITS. — Ludlow St., No, 25, five st’y 
brick tenement and store, tin roof, cost, 912,000; 
owner, P. A. Fogarty, 352 East Fourteenth St.; 
architect, J. B. Frauklin. 

Washington Ave., No. 1355, two-st'y brick dwell., 
tin roof; cost, $5,000; owner, Philip Herdt, 854 One 
Hundred aud Sixty-ninth St.; architect, J. Wastner, 

Washington Ave., No. i110, three-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin ruof; cost, 33,5; owner, Charlotta K. 
Hanlon, 1108 Washington Ave.; builder, Louis Falk, 

Kighty-ninth St, un weor, Third Ave., Tear, two- 
st'y store and dwell,, tin roof: cost, 92,50, owner, 
Chas. H. Davis, Huntingdon, L. 1t.; architect, An- 
drew Spence. 

One Hundred and Fourth St., 8 8, 145! o Madison 
Avoe., five-st’'y brownstone front flat, tin roof, cost, 
$1X,0v0; owner, Thomas Flinn, 343 East Seventy- 
eighth St.; architect, Andrew Spence. 

Fourth Ace., e 8, 60! p One Hundred and Fifth 
St., tive-st’y brownstone front tencment and store, 
tin roof; cost, $12.5 0; owner, Geo. 1D. Schmid, 62 
East One Hundred and Fourth St.; architect, An- 
drew Spence. 

Kast Seventy-cighth St.. No, 444, five-st’y brick 
tenement, tin root; cost. 312,000; owner and builder, 
Joseph Johnston, 4735 Second Ave.; architect, Julius 

oekell. 

CON Hundred and Thirty-third St., 88, 75! w Mad- 
ison Ave., two-st’y brick stable, gravel roof; cost, 
$:,000; owner, James Everard, Holtmann House; 
architect and mason, Jas. P. B. Keiusen, carpenter, 
W. H. Walker. 

Seventy-sicth St., 8 8, 125! w Ave. A, five-st’y brick 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $14,000; owner, Patrick 
Keyes, 352 Kast Seventy-eighth St.; architect, A. B. 
Ogden. 

ePherd Ave.,ne cor. One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
St., three-st'y frame dwell., tin roof: owner, Fran- 
cisea Uhl, on premises; architect, Heury Piering; 
builder, Adam Naiser. 

Girard Ace., wow oeor, One Hundred and Fifty- 
eighth St., two-st'y fraine dwell., tim roof; cost, 
$3,v00; owner, W. J. Breunan, 45;/ w Nineteenth 
St.; architect, John E. Kerby. 

St. Nucholas Ave.,e 8, 29/8 One Hundred and Six- 
ty-sixth st, three-st'y frame dwell., tin roof; cost, 
$6,000; owner, Joseph Brennan, 332 Greenwich St; 
architect, J. k. Kerby; builder, A. Campbell. 


Philadelphia. 


CHuRCH.— At St. James Church, cor. Twenty-second 
and Walnut Sts., the Warburton Memorial Column 
from design of Wilson Bros, & Co., architects. 

Housk.— Spring Garden St., w Thirty-third 5t., resi- 
dence for Samuel Woodington, Esq., from plans by 
Hazleburst & tHuckel, architects. 

Srone.—Areh St., Nos, 629 and S53, store, 38% x 288, of 
brick, With brownstoue triminings, ornamental front, 
from plans by Wilson Eyre and W. E, Jackson, ar- 
chitects. 

Buitvine Persirs.— Hope St., Nos. 1841 and 1843, 2 
three-st’'y dwells., 15/ x 3’; J. H. W. Chesnut, 
owner, 

Howard St.,n York St., 2 three-st'y dwells,; 18 x 
42/; Heury Gill. 

Reese St.,n Lehigh Ave., 5 two-st’y dwells., 17’ x 
407; Wm. Bartholomew, contractor. 

North Second St., No. 2714, two-st’y dwell., 18’ x 
40’; Wm. Kredel, coutractor. 

Woodland Ave., No, 2657, three-st’y store and 
dwell., 18 x 37’; Jesse Lewis, owner. 

Paul St, bet. Unity and Sellers St., three-st’y 
dwell., 20’ x 63’; Mr. Worrell, contractor, 

Jackson St., w Sixth St., 2 two-st'y dwells., 16’ x 
24’; W. J. S with, contractor, 

Thirteenth St., cor. Cherry St., threest’y brick 
bnilding, Is? x zu; new front and interior alteration, 
Philip Weaver, contractor. 

Brandywine St, No, 16351, three-st'y dwell., 18/7 x 
6; Adain Retze, contracior, 

Twenty stcth Stu detferson St, three-st’y dwell, 
WW x 50’, alxuaastable and curciage-Luuse, WW x 32’; 
Vhos. Shuster & Sons, Contractors, 

York Ace., e Tenth St., 6two-st'y dwells,, WW! x 42/5 
alsu, in‘! Herbine Place,” Fifteenth St., u Montgom- 
ery Ave, 10 two-st'y dwells., 14’ x 42’, alsu, Herbine 
St, Montgomery Ave., 30 three-st’¥ dwells., 1/ x 
4.’, Juv. 8S. Aterrill, owner. 





2x’; J. Keck, owner, 

Fifth St.,se cor, Snyder Ave., two-st’'y chapel, 
40! x 70/; A.S. Miller, Sup’t. 

Saville St, w Cresson St., three-st’y dwell., 17’ x 
32’; Mellvain & Cunningham, contractors. 

Johnson St, above ‘Twenty-second St., two-st’y 
dwell., 15’ x 30’, also two-st'y stable, 36’ x 45’; Robert 
H. Font, contractor, 

Chestnut St., Nos. 1315, 1317 and 1319, fourth story 
addition, 19% x 1004; A. A. Catanach, contractor. 

Page St.,o Sixteenth St., 7 two-st’y dwells., 14’ x 
45°, alxo.on Sir/eenth St.,s Diamond St., 4 three-st’y 
dwells., 164 x 55’; also, on Fountain St, e Sixteenta 
St., 3 two-st'y dwells., 14/x 45’; M. Carey Lee, owner, 

Palethorp dve., mn Lebigh Ave., three-at’y factury, 
40’ x 60’; Valentine Lint, contractor. 

Park St, «‘Twenty-second St., 8 two-at’y dwells., 
17’ x 37/; Jos. Thorp, owner, 

Airy St., cor. Lotty St, 2 two-st’y dwells, 15’ x 30/; 
Chas. Dougherty, owner, 

Richmond St.. w Palmer, 3 three-st’y dwells., 16 x 
4h: Jno. 8. Baldt & Son. 

Tiernan St., Nos. 1230 to 1238, 5 two-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 50’; F. ‘Thuriganger, contractor. 

Race St., fourth-st’y addition to store, 30’ x 40’; 
W. P. Knight, contractor. 

Wilder St, Nox. 2056 and 2058, 2 two-st’y dwells., 
15’ x 2a’; Alex. Wilson, owner. 

Germantown Ace., Xo Huntington St., 8 three-st’y 
stores and dwells., viz.: oue 14’ x 5, seven ly x 50/; 
Atos I). Kennedy, owner. 

Ninth St.,8 e cor. Fern -n St., three-st'y store and 
dwell, 10! x 25; Michael Kegney, owner. 

Cabot St. Lehigh Ave, two-st’y dwell., 214 x 42’; 
also, Frankford Koad, n Allegheny Ave., two-st’y 
dwell, 29° x 41"; Jno, Cunningham, contractor. 

ALTERATION.— Ninth St., cor, Chesnut St., altera- 
tion to store from plans by Wilson Bros. & Co., ar- 
chitects. 


St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — Forty-four permits have been 
issued since our last report, twenty-two of which 


K St.,n Kensington Ave., 2 two-et'y dwells., 14/x 


are for unimportant frame houses. Of the rest, 
those worth $2,500 and over are as follows: — 

H. Stetfen, two-st y brick dwell.; cost, $2,500; Her- 
man & Schumacher, contractors, 

T. W. Koenig, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,800; 
T. W. Koeniz, contractor. 

G. B. Manghs, 2adjacent three-st’y brick dwells.; 
east, 34,000; J. B. Legg, architect; A. E. Cook, con- 
tractor. 

Mrs. Goodfellow, two-st’y brick dwell.; 
$5,000; LH. Kennedy, architect and contractor. 

Aug. Witte, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $3,800; 
A. Beinke, architect; A. Chri, contractor. 

Samuel Hermann, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, 
$9,000; J. B. Mckitatrick & Son, architects; T. Man- 
ning, contractor, 

J. Meyer, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $15,000; 
A. Grable, architect; A. E. Cook, contractor, 

Geu, May, two-st'y brick dwell; cost, $3,900; 
Chapman & Lhursby, contractors. 

General Notes. 


ATLANTA, GA.— A bill appropriating $1000,000 for a 
Scate Capitol is before the Legislature. 

BILLINGS, M. ‘I. — Sealed proposals for the construc. 
tion of a jail and jailer’s residence in the town, 
to be compteted by the tirst day of January, 1x4, 
aan received at the oflice of H. H. Bole, County 

‘lerk, 

HtNNIKER, N. H.— The Contoocook Valley Paper 
Company is building a storehouse, 

LENA, ILUL.— Church for First Baptist Society; J.C. 
Cochrane, architect, Chicago; cost, $x,000. 

LONSDALE, RK. 1I.— The corner-stone for the new 
Christ Church was laid on Saturday, July 2x, 

LOWELL, Mass, — The Boston & Lowell Kailroad Cor- 
poration are about to build a new repair-shop. The 
new building will be of brick, one-st’'y in height, 
with a width of 100’, and afrout of about 200/, 

NEW Brirain, Conn, — The new block that Giddings 
Brothers are to build, on the cor. of Main and Com- 
mercial Sts., will be 61’ x 106, and have three stores 
fronting on Main St., and one on Commercial St. 

PAWTUCKET, R. 1.—The Free Baptist Society has 
purebased for the location of the new church a por- 
tion of the Geo. L. Barnes estate on Broadway. ‘The 
ae of the uew church will begin at an early 

ate. 

PirrsFIELD, Mass. — Terry Clock Company is to 
build a factory, 150’ long. 

SHAKOPER, MinN.—Ground is broken for the new 
City Hall. 

STILLWATtER, MINN.— The ceremony of laying the 
corner-stone of the First Presbyterian church, on the 
corner of ‘Third and Myrtle Sts., occurred August 
12. 

SOMERVILLE, MASS. — Ground is broken for the new 
Natural History Building of Tufts College, which is 
to standin trout of West Hall, and in line with Col- 
lege Hall and the Goddard Chapel. 1t will be of 
Somerville binestone, will have a front of 180/, and 
will furm the central part of a proposed quad- 
rangle. It will be 7uU/ high, in two stories, with the 
inside walls of brick and the tinish of hard-pine. 

TANNERSVILLE, N. Y.— The corner-stone of anew 
Episcopal church was laid August 8. 

WELLESLEY, MAss. — Messrs. Shaw & Hunnewe!l are 
the architects of the new library-buildinug, which is . 
to be builtof rubble, stoue and plaster; David Per- | 
kins, of Buston, builder. | 


cost, 








PROPOSALS. | 


| cece ata 
[At Philadelphia, Pa.] 
OFFICE OF TILE SECRETARY, 
TREASURY DEPAKIMENT, 
WASTIINGTON, OC, August 18, Ig. 
Sealed proposals wiil be received at this office until | 
2 o'clock, ».M, of Saturday, September 8, 1083, 
for manutacturing, delivering, aud placing in positivn, 
in Cumpiete working or.er, certain furniture for 
United states public buildings in Philadelphia, Pa.,, | 
Charlestun, W. Va., Chicagy, Jil., aud other cities. } 





Upon application to this office, detailed information 
Willbe furnished to furniture mauulacturers desiriug 
Lo submit proposals. 

The Departinent reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids, or parts of any bid, and to waive defects. 

H. F. FRENCH, 

402 Acting Secretary. 





IP-RAP GRANITE. 
(At Nantucket Harbor, Mass] 
ENGINEER OFFick, U.S. ARMY, | 
NeEweorrt, R. [., August 15, 1<83. 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received at 
this office until 12 o’clock, noon, on Jhuraday, 
theGth day of September next, at which time 
they will be opened in presence of bidders, for ex- 
tending the jetty at the entrance to Nantucket Har- 
bor, Mass. 

Pit amount to be expended for stone is about 

20, (000, 

The United States reserves the right to reject any 
or all proposals, 

Specitications, blank proposals, and full informa- 
tion as to the manner of bidding, conditions tu be 
observed by bidders, aud terms of contract and pay- 
inet, Will be furnished on application to this office. 

GEORGE H,. ELLIVT, 

400 Lieut.-Col. of Engineers. 
ie PIPES AND CASTINGS. 

[At Washington, D. C.] 
OFFICE OF TILE WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., August &, 1&3. 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be receive at 
this office until [2 o’clock, noon, on Tuesday, 
September 4, 18383, for furnishing 3,000 tons, more 
or less, of cast-irou waler-pipes aud special castings 
forsame. The iron pipe will include: — 

640 lineal feet, 75 inches internal diameter; 6,790 
lineal feet, 48 inches internal diameter; 1,ue9 lineal 
feet, 12 inches internal diameter; 2,650 lineal feet, 
8 inches internal diameter; 42¥ lineal feet, 6 inches in- 
ternal diameter, 

For specitications, blanks on which bids must be 
made, and all other iuformation, apply at this office. 

G. J. LYDECKER, 


400 Major of Engiveers, U.S. Army. 


RATES. 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, D.C., August 15, 1>83. 
Sealed proposals wiil be received at this office until 
12 M., on the Sth day of September, 1883, for 
furnishing, delivering, and setting iu place, complete, 
the grates required for the foilowing governinent 


buildings: — 
31 half-low~<iown grates, St. Louis, Mo. 
op re ‘* Albany, N. Y. 


3 basket grates, Albany, N. Y. 
76 half-low-<lown grates, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2 basket grates, l’hiladelphia, Pa. 
7 a “s Paducah, Ky 
& half-low-down grates, Charleston, W. Va. 
: Boeke bids must be made for grates for each 
uilding. 
Further information, with diagrams of openings, 
may be obtained on application at this office. 
JAS. G. HILL, 
400 


Supervising Architect. 
ETAINING-WALLS, IRON PIER, ETC. 
[At Coaster’s Harbor, RK. I.] 
BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT AND KECRUITING, 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. U., August 17, 1853. 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, for the above enum- 
erated works, addressed to the undersigned, will be 
received at this ofice until 12 o’clilock, nuon, of the 
31st day of August, 1883, at which time and piace 
they will be opened in the presence of bidders. Plans 
may be examined, and specitications for the different 
works, and instruetions to Didders may be obtained on 
application at this office; the Navy Pay Ufticve at No. 
45 Milk St., Boston, Mass.; the Navy Pay Office at No. 
27 State St., New York City; or on board the U.S. 
ship New Hampshire at Newport, R. [. 
The right to reject any or all bids is reserved. 
EARL ENGLISH, 
; Chief of Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting. 
W 


OURT-HOUSE. 
{At Princeton, Ind. 
Notice is hereby given that the undersigned Boa 
of Cominissioners, of the County of Gibson, in the 
State of Indiana, have adopted plans and specifications 
for a new court-house to be constructed at Princeton, 
in said county, aud the same are now on file in the of- 
fice of the Auditor of said county, and that ap to 12 
o’clock M., on the 20th day of September, 1883, 
sealed bids are invited, and will be received by said 
Board, at the ottice of said Auditor, at Princeton, Indi. 
ana, for the construction of said court-house, and the 
contract therefor will be let to the lowest responsible 
bidder; eaid Board reserving tbe right to reject any 
and all bids. Such bids will te received for the whole 
work and for the separate parts thereof, and each 
bid must be accompanied by nt good and sufficient 
bond, payable to the State of Indiana, signed by the 
bidder and at least two resident freehold sureties, 
which bond shall guarantee the faithtul performance 
and execution of the work bid for in case the same is 
awarded to said bidder, aud that the contractor, so re- 
ceiving the contract, shall promptly pay all debts in- 
curred by him in the prosecution of such work, inelad- 
ing labor, materials turnished, and for boarding the 
laborers thereon, Said court-house will be G7 x L2u/ 
faced wilh stone, pressed-brick and terra-cotta, an 
fire-proof throughout, ‘She plans and specifications 
therefor may be inspected at sald Auditor's office, 
and also at the ofice of Messrs, McDouald Bros., ar- 
chitects, Louisville, Kestucky, 
Witness our hands this sth day of August, 1883. 
SYLVESTER BENSON, 
JOHN S. MEAD, { com. 
JOSIAH KIGHTLY, 
Lucius C. EMBREE, Attorney. 403 
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CURIOUS illustration of the high-handed manner in which 
H the New York trades-unions carry on their affairs at pres- 

ent is furnished by several occurrences which took place 
recently at new buildings in that city. A coalition of all the 
unions concerned with the building trades has recently been 
formed, under the name of the Allied Building-Trades Union, 
and the managers of this association have undertaken to put in 
practice for purposes of their own the tactics employed hefore 
them by the Plasterer’s Union, by employing, like the plaster- 
ers, inspectors to visit all new structures, and enforce, by the 
summary process of calling off their men such demands as they 
see fit to lay upon the contractors. The first building subjected 
to this process seems to have been the new Produce Exchange, 
which was visited by a “ walking delegation,” and the men in 
it strictly questioned, to ascertain whether they were members 
of the Unions of their several trades. As it happened all those 
reached by the delegation were members in good standing, and 
were left unmolested, until a fresh arrival of a party sent to 
put up some fire-proof blocks required the attention of the dele- 
gates. On being asked whether they belonged to any Union, 
the men with the fire-proof blocks replied that they were not 
mechanics; but they were promptly informed that there was a 
laborers’ anion which they could join, and that they must do so 
if they wished to continue their work. They immediately en- 
rolled themselves as members, and were allowed to proceed with 
their business. 


other buildings meeting with similar success everywhere. 

At a new store in process of construction on the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street two derrick-men were 
found who were not members of the union, and the contractor 
who employed them was requested to discharge them at once. 
He refused, and the delegates ordered all the Union men in the 
building, seventy-five in number, to drop their tools and quit 
work, which they did immediately. The next day the delegates 
visited the place again, and found the contractor more tractable. 
On the condition that his Union men should be allowed to come 
back to him, he promised to discharge the two derrick-men, un- 
less they consented to join the Union. 
and being, apparently, persons of some independence of char- 
acter, they refused absolutely to join the Uvion under compul- 
sion, and were accordingly discharged. The seventy-five 
Union men then came back to their work. What the contrac- 
tor’s conscience said to him for his cowardly desertion of his 
employes does not appear, but we hope that it will not cease to 
trouble him until he makes them reparation. At a large apart- 
ment-house now building opposite the Central Park the dele- 
gates came upon contractors of a different kind. One of these 
was Mr. Power, a well-known plasterer, and a man of mind 
besides. Among his workmen were found several who did not 
belong to the Union, and he was summoned to discharge them 
unless they joined it at once. To this he replied that he was 
satisfied with the work of these men, and saw no reason for 
discharging them. ‘The men themselves declined to join the 


A cites this victory, the “ walking delegates ”’ visited many 


They were called up, 
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Union. and all the Union men were thereupon ordered to pack 
up their tools and seek employment elsewhere. This seems not 
to have been an easy task, for soon afterward a number of them 
returned quietly and resumed their work. Unfortunately for 
them, they were discovered, and disciplined without mercy. 
Euormous fines were extorted from them, and they were forced 
again into idleness, while Mr. Power, faithful to his Non- 
Union men, and they to him, went on quietly with the building. 
The delegates, finding their dictates resisted, applied to the 
owners of the estate, who were also constructing a large num- 
ber of houses near by, but with the help of different contrac- 
tors, and threatened to call out all the men on all the buildings 
belonging to the estate, unless the owners would assist them to 
revenge themselves on Mr. Power and his independent work- 
men. The reply to this extraordinary proposition had not been 
given at the last accounts and the Union men were amusing 
themselves in the meantime by defacing Mr. Power's finished 
work with lead-pencil marks. It is singular that no question 
of advance or reduction of wages has entered into the move- 
ment, which see:ns to be directed solely to driving the most in- 
telligent workmen into joining associations whose character, 
judging from its manifestations, they have good reason for dis- 


liking and despising. 
H a curious instance of the charring of woud by stcam-pipes, 
which is worthy the attention of those steam-heaters who 
so strenuously deny the possibility of such a thing. In the case 
in question the steam-drum of a boiler projected up between 
the beams of a floor, about three inches from the nearest one, 
and for some purpose a wooden wedge, about eight inches long, 
was driven in between this beam and the drum. Steam was car- 
ried during the day-time only, at about sixty pounds pressure ; 
and in less than five months after being placed in position the 
wedge was converted into charcoal through its entire thickness, 
and even the beam against which it rested, three inches from the 
steam-drum at the nearest point, was charred brown. As the 
temperature of steam under a pressure of sixty pounds to the 
square inch is far from being high enough to char wood under 
ordinary circumstances, the effect shown in this case must, ap- 
parently, have resulted from the slow, but Jong-continued action 
of the moderately heated steam, and as charcoal thus formed 
is said to be very liable to absorb oxygen suddenly, and break 
out into spontaneous combustion, it is not impossible that the 
alternate periods of heating and cooling may have developed a 
chemical action of this kind in addition to the usual effect of 
heat alone. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Sanitary Engineer describes 


HE Building News gives some curious details of the pro- 
visions for health and comfort which are found by arche- 
ologists to have been customary among the better class of 

householders three or four hundred years ago. Until within a 
few years, we were accustomed to think of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries as a period of semi-barbarism in Europe, and 
our very readinug-books held up the habits of the age of Queen 
Elizabeth as a warning to the infant mind. The works of Sir 
Gilbert Scott and Viollet-le-Duc, however, presented the me- 
dizval housekeeping in a very different light, and the latter, 
particularly, seems to have successfully shown that the castles 
of the fourteenth century were generally much more comforta- 
ble and healthful abodes than the Renaissance palaces of a later 
age. Even in the higher matters of sanitary administration our 
forefathers may not have been so ignorant as we suppose, and 
a proof that they were at least familiar with the weapon of in- 
ternal quarantine which we use rather ineffectually against con- 
tazious diseases is found in the historical fact that Henry the 
Seventh’s soldiers, in their triumphant march after the battle of 
Bosworth Field, were prevented by the inhabitants from enter- 
ing the town of Atherstone on the ground that they were 
infected with the sweating sickness, which some of them, as it 
seems, had contracted in the prisons of the Continent. 


N the matter of domestic hygiene some, at least, of the me- 
dizvals were nearly as well off as ourselves. The monas- 
teries, for example, with their admirable system of plan and 

their careful and thorough provision for warming, cleanliness 
and ventilation, would put to shame almost any of the great 
summer hotels of the present day, which closely resemble them 
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in conditions to be fulfilled. In the religious establishments, it 
is hardly necessary to say, household wastes would generally 
be carefully collected for use upon the farm, but in the fortified 
castles the circumstances were very different, and the disposal 
of the refuse of a garrison might be a serious problem. In the 
wildest districts latrines could be, and generally were, built out 
over the steep escarpment, either natural or artificial, which 
guarded at least one side of the fortress, but among the rich 
pastures of England this disposition was neither pleasant nor 
convenient. In some cases a special tower, open at the top for 
ventilation, and situated at one corner of the enclosure, seems 
to have served as a general vault, something after the manner 
of the modern French fosse, but with the difference that the 
latrine tower was isolated from all the rest of the building, while 
the Parisians of to-day build the rest of their house directly 
over their vaults. In establishments not provided with such 
special towers a kind of earth-closet seems to have been used, 
provided with a movable receptacle, and in some instances the 
castle moat, where this was filled with water, was employed as 
the final outfall. The latter disposition, seems, however, to 
have been considered objectionable, and a fortified mansion of 
the fifteenth century, still standing in the middle of the Forest 
of Arden, has a well-built drain carried under the bed of the 
moat, and discharging in the meadows some distance away. In 
minor points of construction, also, our ancestors were not with- 
out intelligence. Many of the most ancient chimneys are pro- 
vided with a vertical flagstone, set half-way up the flue in such 
a way as to divide the current, allowing the air to pass down 
on one side of the flue, and up on the other, which as some, but 
not all of the moderns know, effectually prevents the chimney 
from smoking. 


invention which has made some noise in the world of late, 

for utilizing the rays of the sun in the production of mo- 
tive power. ‘The points upon which he wishes to be enlightened 
relate particularly to the value of the invention, and the valid- 
ity of the patent, which he has heard called in question. Our 
knowledge of the subject is extremely general, and we should 
be far from presuming to decide upon the validity of a patent, 
but we can at least say that many, if not all the points upon 
which Mr. Culver claims the protection of the law seem to us 
quite novel. In substance his apparatus consists of a boiler, 
standing in the middle of a small railway, which extends 
through a circular arc of about two hundred and fifty degrees. 
An engine is connected with the boiler, and a carriage carrying 
a set of reflectors moves upon the railway. The reflectors are 
pivoted, so that their inclination to the horizon can be changed, 
and a simple gearing operated by a belt from the engine, drives 
the carriage, with the reflectors, around the railway at the same 
time that it tilts the mirrors. In this way, by suitable adjust- 
ment, the mirrors can be made to reflect the beams of the sun 
constantly upon a given spot, the carriage and the mirrors fol- 
lowing the solar movement in such a way as to keep the re- 
flected rays always directed towurd the intended place, The 
principle of all this is familiar enough in the common heliostat, 
which is operated by a spring or weight, and serves to maintain 
an unchanging sunbeam in a dark room for solar microscopy 
or investigations with the prism; but Mr. Culver’s invention 
goes beyond the heliostat, in applying the rays themselves to 
producing the movement. This is done by concentrating the 
reflected rays, either by means of a lens, or by placing the small 
mirrors so as throw all their images on the same point upon 
the boiler, which they heat sufficiently to evaporate the water 
in it, and generate steam. The specification of Mr. Culver’s 
patent contains twenty-two claims, and it would be strange in- 
deed if he had been anticipated in all the details of so extraor- 
dinary a device. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks us for information about an 


HETHER the invention, although novel, is practically 

WV valuable, is another question in regard to which we should 
not wish to express an opinion. A great many attempts 

have been made to utilize the solar heat for the direct produc- 
tion of power, but none have yet made themselves available for 
general use, although some remarkable effects have been ob- 
tained by experimenters. If our recollection serves us, the 
venerable Captain John Ericsson once devised an apparatus by 
which the effect of the sun’s rays in expanding long metal 
beams was made to accomplish a considerable amount of me- 
chanical work. Any one who has observed the operation of 
an ordinary furnace governor, in which the expansion of a small 


brass rod by a difference of a few degrees in the temperature of 
the surrounding air serves to operate the dampers with per- 
fect certainty, can easily understand the use which might be 
made of such means, but no important results followed from 
the experiments. Later it was discovered that water placed in 
an iron vessel could be strongly heated by covering it with a 
considerable number of sheets of glass, and exposing it to the 
rays of the sun. The multiplied surfaces of glass seemed to 
prevent the heat of the rays which passed through them from 
radiating back into space, and we believe that water was boiled, 
and meat cooked, in this way, but no successful attempt seems 
to have been made to generate steam under sufficient pressure 
to give motive power. The subject is an interesting one, and 
the discoverer of an easy means of absorbing the superfluous 
heat of our summers, to accomplish mechanical work, will de- 
serve well of mankind. 


HE late Baron Foerstel forms the subject of many expres- 
sions of respect and regret in the technical journals. A 
good architect is a person thoroughly appreciated in Ger- 

many, and the whole city of Vienna, which flocked a few days 
before to pay its compliments to Herr von Hansen, the designer 
of the Austrian Parliament House, on his seventieth birthday, 
now mourns for his friend and fellow artist. Although his 
whole professional life had been unusually successful, Baron 
Foerstel was happy in having chosen to rest his artistic reputa- 
tion upon one or two buildings, in which he could put his whole 
heart, rather than on a variety of scattered, and perhaps im- 
perfectly studied works of less importance, and the Votive 
Church, upon which he spent twenty-six years of fruitful labor, 
will perpetuate his name, perhaps, as long as that of its imperial 
founder. His latest important work, the group of buildings 
for the University of Vienna, is but just ready for occupancy, 
and the ceremony of opening has taken place without the pres- 
ence of one whose energy did as much to secure an endow- 


ment for the University itself as his skill to provide it with a 


fitting shelter. 


HE English merchants who were so much disappointed at 
not being allowed to cut an independent canal] through the 
Isthmus of Suez have revived an old project for obtaining 

& passage between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea hy way 
of the Jordan valley. In its upper course the river Jordan ap- 
proaches within about twenty-five miles of the Mediterranean, 
and a canal could without much difficulty be cut to reach it 
from the harbor of Acre. From this point nearly the whole of 
the river valley is below the level of the Mediterranean, the Dead 
Sea, into which it flows, being more than thirteen hundred feet 
below tide-water, so that the whole would soon fill by gravita- 
tion, forming an estuary of the Mediterranean extending to a 
point within about one hundred miles of the Gulf of Akabah, 
an arm of the Red Sea. The time required to fill the valley of 
the Dead Sea and its tributary to the tops of the mountains 
which now enclose it is estimated at three years, after the com- 
pletion of a feeder canal twenty feet wide and one-third of a 
mile long, so that even if the work should be actually under- 
taken, which is by no means probable, those who wish to visit 
the places in the neighborhood hallowed by their association 
with sacred history, as for instance the Sea of Galilee, which 
would be four hundred feet below the surface of the new canal, 
will have ample time to do so before their obliteration. 


going on in San Francisco. It seems that certain work- 

men, in excavating for the foundation of a building in the 
city, came upona vein of black sand, in which some of them, who 
were experienced miners, detected grains of gold. The vein 
was By no means rich, a trial with the ordinary gold-washing 
apparatus only yielding fifteen or twenty cents in gold to the 
panful of sand, but the men immediately laid claim to the en- 
tire lot, under the United States law regulating the rights of 
the discoverers of precious metals. As the land is valued for 
building purposes at sixty-five thousand dollars, a sum far 
greater than any probable profits from gold-mining operations 
upon it, the owners very naturally object to delaying their build- 
ing, and regard the miners’ claim as a mere scheme for-annoy- 
ing them. It must be confessed that it has something of that 
air, and if it is true, as is often said, that all parts of the soil of 
San Francisco are more or less auriferous, there seems to be no 
reason why all the most valuable portion of the city might not 
be staked out into claims by a few enterprising blackmailers. 


errs to the New York 7mes, a singular lawsuit is 
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ARTIFICIAL STONE AS A BUILDING MATERIAL.!—II. 


HE high antiquity of prehistoric re- 
mains is frequently authenticated by 
the presence of the ‘“sun-baked 

bricks” found amongst them. The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, in an article on 
St. ean d’Acre (a town and seaport in 
Syria, and in ancient times a place of 
some celebrity), says: “Its great an- 
tiquity is proved by fragments of houses 
that have been found, consisting of that highly-sunburnt brick with a 
mixture of cement and sand, which was only used in erections of the 
remotest ages.” 

In Scotland, Ireland and Wales it has been found that the most 
durable material of those old “castles of the gallant clans” is con- 
crete, in which small cobble-stones were imbedded to form a solid 
piece of masonry. 

The Moors have left samples of their artificial stone inwroucht 
upon the rock of Gibraltar, which have withstood successfully the 
storms of ten centuries. The Colosseum at Rome presents further 
examples which have nobly resisted the tests of time; the cisterns of 
Solomon, near the city of Tyre, which are of still higher antiquity, 
are almost complete in their preservation; and at Jerusalem there 
are to be seen five immense courses of Cyclopean masonry, the base 
of the wall of the city (now enclosing the Mosque of Omar), supposed 
to be a remnant of the wall of the Temple of Solomon, which, as the 
record tells us, was ‘set in its place without the noise of the hammer 
and the axe.” 

Scientists have suggested that the Pyramids were mainly built of 
artificial blocks, manufactured upon the spot, from the sands of the sur- 
rounding plain, by some cunning process which has perished with the 
builders; and travellers have claimed that the Diocletian or “ Pom- 
pey’s”’ Pillar, and the ruins of Baalbeck and Palmyra are mainly of 
artificial stone. Whatever may be said of these, we have in the 
actual measurements of the enigmatical “coffer” in the king’s cham- 
ber of the Great Pyramid, indubitable evidence of its original plas- 
ticity. In the first place, we find it depressed upon all its sides, from 
the corners toward the centre, and unequally so. The illustration 
which we give of the coffer 
shows its east side, which has 
been sadly mutilated by tour- 
ists, the southern corner being 
chipped away about two-fifths 
its height. ‘The mean depres- 
sions are at the north end 0.26 
inch, at south end 0.19 inch, at 
west side 0.20 inch, and at east 
side 0.01 inch. They are observ- 
able vertically as well as horizontally. At the south end of the west 
side there is no depression perceptible; while at the north end of the 
same side the depression is 0.20 inch, and on the south end, at different 
distances from east to west, the depressions are 0.08, 0.12 and 0.14 inch. 
Upon all sides the coffer is highly polished over all these inequalities. 
Now no one acquainted with the simplest means of working natural 
stone would look for these inequalities, and for the corresponding 
bulging out upon the inner surfaces which we find to exist. The 
square, the plummet and the rule would have done their perfect work 
before the polishing, and if the depressions had been intentional, they 
would have been regular. Again, if we take the superficial outside 
measurements of the coffer, we find the same irregularity. On the 
east side near the bottom we have a length of 90.5; ten inches below 
the top, 90.15; on the top, 90.20. On the west side near the bottom, 
89.2; near the top, 89.95; at the top, 90.05; mean length, 90.01. At 
the north end near the bottom, 39.05; near the top, 38.7; at top, 
38.67. At south end near bottom, 38.8; near top, 38.6; at top, 38.5; 
mean width, 38.72. From all which we argue that the coffer was 
moulded in its present position from plastic material, and that it 
became thus slightly warped, or shrunken, as it dried — in short, that 
it is of artificial stone and not of “porphyry,” of “ black marble,” or 
of “a darkish variety of red and possibly syenitic granite,” as has 
been variously asserted. 

Coming down to a later period and a little nearer home, we have 
in the city of Santo Domingo some of the most interesting historical 
monuments of this material. This is the oldest existing settlement by 
white men in the New World, being founded by Bartolommeo Colum- 
bus in 1494. Although built on a solid limestone formation, the city 
is surrounded by a wall of artificial stone, eight feet thick, built (in 
1506) of mamposteria, ‘‘a composition of earth, powdered stone and 
lime.” Many of the more ancient houses and public buildings of the 
city, constructed of this material, are still standing and are remark- 
able for their solidity : the cathedral, especially, in which the remains 
of Columbus and his brother Bartolommeo reposed for two and a half 
centuries, which was begun in 1512, and finished in 1540; while on 
the opposite bank of the river the so-called “Castle of Columbus,” a 
fortified stone house subsequently built by Diego Columbus, the son of 
the Great Admiral, is in ruins. 

We also show an illustration of a section of the Vanne Aqueduct, 
in France, while under construction. Gen. Gillmore characterizes 
this as “the most important and costly work that has yet been under, 
taken in this material,” being thirty-seven miles in length. This 
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San Domingo Cathedral. 





Coffer in the Great Pyramid. 
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aqueduct, which supplies the city of Paris with water, traversing the 
forest of F pitaintlean its entire length, comprises two and a half to 
three miles of arches (some of them as much as fifty feet in height), 
eleven miles of tunnels, and eight or ten brides (from seventy-live to 
one hundred and twenty-five feet span) for the bridging of rivers, 
canals and highways. ‘The smaller arches are half-circles, and are 
generally of a uniform span of thirty-nine feet, four inches, with a 
thickness at the crown of fifteen and three-fourths inches. Their 
construction was carried on without interruption through the winter 
of 1868-69 and the following summer, and the character of the work 
was not affected by either extreme of temperature. The spandrels 





The Vanne Aqueduct, France. 


were carried up in open work to the level of the crown, and upon the 
arcade thus prepared the aqueduct pipe was moulded of the same 
material, the whole becoming firmly knit together into a perfect mon- 
olith. The construction of the arches was carried on about two 
weeks in advance of work on the pipe, and the centres struck about 
a week later. 

The light-house at Port Said, in Egypt, is another interesting 
structure of this material. It is one hundred and eighty feet high, 
without joints, and rests upon a monolithic block of the same mate- 


rial containing nearly four hundred cubic yards. 


An entire Gothic church, with its foundation walls and steeple in a 
single piece, has been built of this material at Vesinet, near Paris. 
The steeple is one hundred and thirty feet high, and shows no cracks 
or other evidences of weakness. M. Pallu, the founder, says that 
“during the two years consumed by M. Coignét in the building of 
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House of G. A. Ward, Esq., New Brighton, N. Y. 


this church, the material in all its stages was exposed to rain and 
frost, and it has perfectly resisted all variations of temperature.” 

But we have upon our own shores a building ante-dating these 
structures nearly thirty years, an illustration of ‘which. is given 
above, and a description of which was given in the American Architect 
of April 7. This is the residence of the late George A. Ward, Esq., 
at New Brighton, Staten Island, familiarly known as “the cement 
house,” built in 1837, and ten times more solid to-day than the day it 
was erected. There is no more exposed place to test the stability of 
this material than the north shore of Staten Island, where this building 
stands. We confess to some misgivings as we approached it last sum- 
mer, not having seen ; 
it for about thirt. 
years, but we left it 
more than satisfied, 
and to such of our 
readers as require the 
test of Thomas, the 
doubter, we commend 
a pleasant trip over 
the Bay of New York, 
and a personal inspec- 
tion. 

We are enabled, 
also, to give an illus- 
tration of another 
building referred to 
in the same article — 
the residence of Wm. 
E. Ward, Esq., at 
Port Chester, N. Y. This is beyond doubt the most expensive 
private residence of the kind yet erected in this country. It is a per- 
fect monolith, from the lowest line of the cellar wall to the top 
course of its towers, and is a monument at once of the enterprise, 
taste and munificence of its proprietor, a monument, too, which 





Esq., Port Chester, N.Y. 


House of W. E. Ward, 
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is likely to endure when some other monuments have crumbled in 
decay. A full description of this building was given in the American 
Architect of August 17, 1877, and a further description was read 
before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, at their 
recent meeting in the city of Cleveland. Our illustration presents 
the rear view of the house, although far less beautiful than the 
front, as the tower here given is employed as a distributing res- 
ervoir for the premises, containing two tanks, of five thousand 
and three thousand gallons’ capacity, one above the other, with 
twenty and forty feet head of water. Other views of this inter- 
esting building may be found at the office of Robert Mook, Esq., 
architect, New York, and to those of our readers who can make it 
convenient, an actual visit to the premises will well repay the trouble. 

Perhaps the severest tests to which the material has ever been sub- 
jected were in the great Chicago fire of 1871. While granite was 
chipped and splintered into fragments, while limestone was reduced 
to powder, while sandstone was disintegrated, and iron’ twisted into 
fantastic shapes, artificial stone alone remained intact, and was in 
shape to be immediately re-laid. Several instances could be given, 
conspicuous among which, however, is the front of the store 114 Mon- 
roe Street, which, although thrown down by the failure of its iron 
supports, was taken up, stone by stone, and re-laid. Many of the 
stones were placed in their original positions; some few were frac- 
tured by the fall, and had to be replaced by fresh ones, but none 
were disintegrated or fractured by the fire, and all were utilized. 
The front stands to-day exactly as it did before the fire. 

The architect is often required to manage a sea-wall or a cellar- 
wall where the action of water is to be considered in connection with 
the safety of his superstructure. And here we claim the vast supe- 
riority of this material. In basements it will be found not only 
water-proof, but rat-proof. The United States Government has 
recently employed it as the base of a light-house in the Chesapeake, 
where heavy masonry had proved inadequate, and they would have 
done better if they had followed the example of the French Govern- 
ment in the construction of the light-house at Port Said, and con- 
structed the whole building of the same material. As a sea-wall, the 


jetties of the Mississippi are perhaps the best example we have in 
this country. 


The illustration we give shows the outlet of the jetties 
passing into the 
Gulf, and from it 
the reader may 
form a_tolerably 
correct idea of the 
work. When we 


great river is the 
outlet of twenty 
of our States and 
Territories, cover- 
ing an area of 
750,000,000 acres 
—the granary and 
the principal cot- 
ton-producing region of the world, the importance of these jetties can- 
not be over-estimated. And hand-in-hand with their far-reaching 
commercial value is the triumph they have so signally achieved for 
artificial stone; for it must be conceded that without this element of 
success, the jetties would have been a failure. Indeed, they had 
already proved so, and in less energetic hands they might have been 
abandoned. ‘The jetties themselves, primarily jets or projections of 
wicker-work, anchored in place and secured in position by rubble and 
heavy stone, proved inadequate to resist the easterly storms that 
sometimes prevail, and it became evident that some further protec- 
tion of the work was required. Heavier stones, some of them 
weighing three thousand pounds, were accordingly and with great 
difficulty anchored upon the jetties; but these proved also insufficient. 
Resort was now had to monolithic masses of artificial stone, and they 
have proved successful where nothing else could; some of the blocks 
being thirteen feet in width, five feet thick, and fifty-five feet long, 
and weighing more than two hundred and sixty tons. One mile of 
the east jetty and half a mile of the west were thus effectually pro- 
tected, and so complete were the appliances employed upon the work 
that it required only the hands of two men to mould them and place 
them in position. 

The jetties at the mouth of the Suez Canal are of a cheaper qual- 
ity of béton, and are not monolithic, the blocks weighing only about 
twenty tons; but they are sufficient for the purpose, eighteen thou- 

sand of them being employed in the work. 

From the scope covered by the illustrations we have given, the far- 
reaching utility of this material is quite palpable. Its durability is 
established beyond cavil, and it has the approval of the most eminent 
architects and engineers of both hemispheres. While other material 
is constantly undergoing disintegration and decay, this as constantly 
improves by age. tn the air, in the water, in the fire, and in fact 
under all imaginable circumstances, the certainty of using it with suc- 
cess is one of the greatest of its recommendations. H. 





The Mississippi Jetties. 





Correction. — In our extract from the report of the chief engineer of 
Cincinnati, page 82, No. 399, the name of that gentleman was incor- 
rectly given: it should have been printed H. J. Stanley. 
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BUILDERS’ SCAFFOLDING.!— XIV. 
MECHANICS. — III. 


Morir: » Mapoitad L 
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HE intuitive ability to 
mentally analyze the 
directions taken by 

the component strains, ten- 
sion and compression, due 
to given loads on certain 
combinations of elemen- 

“Sq tary members, should be 
=> the first aim of the stu- 
dent to attain. It will 
naturally lead to the modes adopted in practice, of determining the 
proportional distribution of loads amongst the various parts of any 
generic system of structural combination, and these in turn must be 
preliminary to the rules of proportioning a framework structure to 
sustain given loads or pressures. Thus there are three distinct lead- 
ing processes involved in arriving at the proportioning of the parts 
in the design of a structure, and it is advisable to have this clearly 
before the mind of the student, as it will direct him to avoid confus- 
ing his mind with matters relevant to other processes than those on 
which he is engaged for the time being. 

45. The resolution of forces is the reverse of the process of com- 
position, and consists in finding two or more forces, of definite direc- 
tions and magnitudes, the combined effect of which shall be equiva- 
lent to a single given force in direction and magnitude. No force 
can produce any effect in a direction at right angles to its own line 
of action, because the components are independent of each other, 
each representing the whole effect of the resultant. The lines of 
action of components must intersect lines of action of the given 
force, the three lines of action being in one plane. 

46. In mechanics, forces, pressures, thrusts, tensions and velocities 
can be geometrically represented in magnitude and direction, by 
straight lines of definite length in regu xed positions, drawn to a 
scale of equal parts, whereby an inch shall represent a convenient 
number of pounds’ weight, equivalent to the intensity of the given 
force. 

47. If two adjacent sides of a parallelogram represent, in magni- 
tude and lines of action, two diverging forces conjointly applied to a 
point, then the diagonal of such parallelogram, drawn from the 
point of divergence to the opposite angle, will represent the equiva- 
lent single force, in magnitude and direction, called the “resultant.” 





| This constitutes the important princiyle in mechanics known as the 
consider that this | 


“ parallelogram of, forces,” and from it is derived the “triangle of 
forces” and the “ polygon of forces.” 

48. To those working mechanics unaccustomed to consider forces 
represented geometrically on paper as above indicated, it may be a 
help to a clearer comprehension to treat it as if the velocity of mo- 
tion imparted by the respective forces would in the same time carry 
the body along the adjacent sides which we assume to be part of a 
parallelogram; then, by drawing the two remaining sides parallel to 
these representative sides, we complete the parallelogram, and can 
now draw the diagonal as above; then these laws become the meas- 
ure of the forces in their relative directions, and by comparison of 
their lengths with any convenient recognized unit-scale which shall 
represent a unit of magnitude, we derive an easy means of esti- 
mating the intensities or magnitudes of these forces. 

49. Scaling forces on a diagram may seem incongruous to the 
uninitiated, and therefore perplexing; but there is really no more 


_ perplexity in scaling eight pounds, or eight hundred pounds, or eight 


tons to an inch, than in scaling the dimensions of a house on a draw- 
ing of eight feet, or any other number of feet, toan inch. As forces 
are thus represented by straight lines, there is no difficulty in con- 
ceiving that forces may have any ratio to each other in respect of 
magnitude. Forces whose lines of direction coincide can be added 
or subtracted, just as any other magnitudes, as feet, etc., can be 
added or subtracted. 

50. When a force acts upon a rigid body, which is not susceptible 
of change of form, it is transmitted by the rigid body along its line 
of direction, and may be supposed to act at any point of that line; and 
this takes place whether the line of action of the force is contained 
within the body, or is not. 

51. If we take Figure 37 to illustrate a case of b 
the parallelogram of forces, in which the two con- 
verging forces are f! and 72, whose lines of action 
intersect, and which are applied to a material 
point O, they being represented in given mag- 
nitude and lines of action by the adjacent sides z } 
ob and oa of the parallelogram, the arrow-heads 
indicating the directions in which the given forces Fig. 37. 
uct, the same mechanical effect would be produced on the point O 
to propel it in the direction of the diagonal by the resultant 8, as by 
the two given forces f}, f%, if substituted therefor. If the resultant 
force is exerted in the direction of the arrow-head, motion of the 
body O along diagonal 3 will ensue; but if exerted in the direction 
opposite to the resultant the body at O will be stationary, for equilib- 
rium or eqnality of opposing forces thus establishes a balanced coun- 
teraction between these opposing forces, 7 e., between the resultant 
and its components. 





1 Continued from page 52, No. 397. 
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52. Let Figure 38 illustrate a practical example of rectangular 
components of a force, in which the directions of the components lie 
, at right angles to each other; suppose that 
the parallelogram of forces is drawn to a scale 
of 100 pounds to one inch; then the side 
OA will represent 100 pounds, and the 
side O B 50 pounds, which forces are applied 
to the material point O in directions perpen- 
dicular to each other; then their resultant 
will be represented in direction and magni- 
tude by the diagonal of the parallelogram, 
which will scale 111.8 pounds. We can prove the correctness of the 
scale by aid of the 47th proposition, Euclid, Bk. I, as the opposite sides 
of a rectangle are equal, the side opposite to O B is equal to it, and 
as all the angles in a rectangle are right angles, we may take either 
two sides, above or below the diagonal. 4/50? 100? = 111.8. 

53. What has been said may serve to guide the student to the 
rocess of finding the resultant of component forces and vice versa, 
ut it is unnecessary in practice to draw the whole of the parallelo- 

gram, because we have recourse to the principle known as the triangle 
of forces, whereby three lines representing the two components and 
their resultant acting on a point in equilibrium form a triangle by 
taking the sides in order. Thus in Figure 37: if from end a oroaa 
line 2’ equal and parallel to o 6 be drawn, assuming only the two 
force lines £1 f2 to have been drawn, the farther end of a2’ will fix 
the farther extremity of resultant 03, which can be drawn in, without 
completing the parallelogram, the three lines f}, 2’ and 3 taken in 
succession forming the required triangle; hence the three forces 
represented by /!, 2’ and 3 if applied directly at point O would be in 
equilibrium. 

54. The converse of this proposition is true: thus, if the three forces 
are in equilibrium, and the triangle be constructed having its sides 
parallel to the directions of the forces, its sides will be proportional 
to the magnitudes of the forces. The following rule for compound- 
ing the triangle of forces will extend to compounding any number of 
forces by following the same principle : — 


RuLe.—Draw from extremity of one of the component forces a line 
equal and parallel to the other component, and join its farther end to 
the point of application, tohich gives the resultant, and completes the third 
side of the triangle. 

In Figure 39 if three forces, A B W, acting at their 
point of intersection upon a rigid body, are in x hoa 
rium, keeping the body at rest, then three lines drawn 
consecutively parallel to their respective directions will ““~7 
form the required triangle; hence the direction of the 
third force returns through the point of application 
of the other two forces. Thus, lay off to any conven- 
ient scale, as 200 pounds or 2,000 pounds, whether of Fig. 39. 
weight or static pressure, to an inch on the vertical line W W, any 
length, which call W, to represent by scales the weight 100 pounds 
suspended by it, and from the lower extremity of this portion draw 
a line, which call B, parallel to force B, and produce force A to in- 
tersect it; then the three lines of the triangle, W B A, parallel to 
the directions of the three forces in equilibrium will be proportional 
to these forces, and may be scaled off by the scales, by which the 
weight was laid. 

55. (a) Any force acting at a definite angle can be determined if 
we know either component and the angle of the inclination of its 
othet action from the geometrical relations of the parts of a triangle. (0) 
If two of three forces which balance meet, the third force will pass 
through the point of intersection of the other two forces. (c) By 
knowing the magnitude and direction of two intersecting forces, the 
magnitude and direction of their resultant can thereby be found. (¢) 
If the directions of any two forces into which a single force is resolved 
be given, the amount of these components can be found by the above 
process. (¢) A small force may counterbalance two Jarger forces 
the more nearly opposite are the directions of the larger forces, in 
order that the tater may counteract each other the more. 

56. (f). If three members of a structural frame meet, as at Figure 
40, C, the strains to which all are subject are all either tension or 
compression, as indicated by the double 
arrow-heads, t. e., in both directions on 
each line representing the forces B C D1 

57. If two of three members of a truss, 
meeting at a point, are on the same side of 
the line of the third member, as for in- 
stance below a horizontal third member, 
they are affected by different strains; the 

members which have the greater angle 

D between them have the same kind of 
strain, the intermediate member having 
11t should not be difficult, even for those unaccustomed to reason mathemat- 
ically on the relations of strains to the directions of theaction of the forces 
which produce them, to perceive the truth of this and the next two proposi- 
tions; nevertheless, any such can easily re-affirm their conviction of it by very 
simple experiment, the exercise of which will no doubt inspire clear and certain 
ideas of the action in these, as well as in other arrangements of the forces, 
around a single point, and to advance from this to a transfer of the resultant 
force to another point connected therewith in a system, as in trusses supported 
at one or both ends: If strings be arranged in the relative positions of this fig’ 
ure, now by pulling on one of them, the strains will all be in tension. But if 
sinall rods be similarly arranged, and a push be exerted against one of them, 
they willall be in compression; now if a pane be substituted for either of the 


rods, when the push is exerted the string will collapse, as it cannot resist com- 
pression. 





a 







Fig. 40. 


an opposite strain. Thus, in Figure 40, Diagrams A and B, if 
the line B is in tension in both diagrams, then in Diagram A, 
C is also in tension, and D in compression. But if D is in tension, 
then both B and C are in compression. Then in Diagram B, if line 
B is in tension, D is also in tension and C in compression; but if C 
is in tension, both lines B and D are in compression.? 

58. In Figure 41, if the vertical mechanical effect of a given force 
be represented by the side 3 of a triangle (right-angled at 3-4), 
drawn to a scale of twenty tons to one inch, and the geometrical 
relations of the sides of the triangle are known, the lon- 
gitudinal strain in the oblique side, 5, will exceed the ver- w 
tical strain in 8, by the number of times 3 is contained 
in 5. Thus, if we use for illustration the well-known 
numerical proportions of the sides of a right angled 4 
triangle, 6 feet, 8 feet, and 10 feet, 3. ¢. the double Fig. 41. 
of the figures distinguishing the sides of the diagram employed by ma- 
sons, carpenters, etc., to lay off on the ground a right angle for the 
walls of a building, etc., the right angle being formed between the ad- 
jacent sides 6, 8 (represented by 8, 4, in the diagram), and the hypoth- 
enuse 10 (5 in diagram), according to Euclid, Prop. 47, Bk. 1; te., 
a/6? + 82=10, we find that the strain in 5, being 10 tons, 
and that in 8=6 tons, then the strain in 5 is equal to 4°, or 13 
times the vertical strain, by the principle explained in paragraph 
42 (page 52, No. 397), and similarly that the strain in 4 = 8, or 14 
times the vertical strain. This isa graphical representation of three 
forces in equilibrium in the same plane. Now to reproduce the par- 
allelogram of these three forces, draw the two remaining sides of it 
parallel to the two shorter sides, 8, 4; then side 5 will be the diagonal 
of the parallelogram, and the resultant of the two component forces 
8 and the opposite of side 4, or of 4 and the opposite of side 3, acting 
at either end of the diagonal, and in either case there will be equilib- 
rium. 

59. The lines representing forces may be inclined at any angle, 
equally or unequally, as for instance with respect to the line of grav- 
itation (vertical), and may all be of equal or unequal length ; in fact, 
this useful principle of the geometrical representation of the direc- 
tion and maynitude of forces of any kind is applicable to their com- 
position and resolution wherever the sides of any triangle, rivht- 
angled or oblique, are parallel respectively to the direction of three 
separate forces, acting in the same plane, which are in equilibrium 
against a material point; then the three sidesof the triangle will be 
relatively in proportion to the respective forces which they repre- 
sent, in direction and static magnitude; and if one of the forces be 
known, the others can be measured by the scale of the known force. 





KEIM’S PROCESS OF MINERAL PAINTING. 


A. A NEW process of min- 
a) 


eral pone. invented 
by Herr Adolph Keim, 
of Munich, was exhibited in 
Operation and by executed 
specimens at the Art Train- 
ing School, South Kensing- 
ton, on Saturday afternoon. 
Mr. T. Armstrong, the art 
director, explained that 
when he visited the Art Ex- 
hibition at Nuremberg some 
months since, he saw numer- 
ous specimens of this new 
form of decoration. It was to some extent analogous to distemper 
painting, and offered facilities resembling those possessed by the an- 
tique decorators for the rapid execution of ornamental paintings, 
scrolls, and arabesques on a surface of gesso or plaster without re- 
flecting the light. The Science and Art Department purchased two 
large pieces illustrating the process, which were now hung at a proper 
level in the Architectural Court at South Kensington, and Herr 
Schraudolph, a Munich artist, had been engaged during the present 
term to execute work by this process before the students of the Na- 
tional Art Training School. Some specimens of that work, life-sized 
studies of female figures and floral decoration executed on canvas, 
and smaller sketches on tile, glass, slate, and marble surfaces, were 
exhibited in the room. At the conclusion of Mr. Armstrong’s ex- 
planation, Herr Schraudolph showed to the audience how the work 
was done, the outlines being traced on a ground kept moist by a spray, 
and then filled in with moist colors and fixed by repeated sprays of 
potash water-glass, after which carbonate of ammonia and benzine 
were applied to the surface. Skill and judgment are needed to in- 
sure that the process of fixing is not carried too far, or a troublesome 
and unsightly efflorescence is formed on the surface similar to that 





21f similar experiments be made with strings and rods arranged as in the two 
diagrams of this figure, and also in a reverse arrangement, i. e., by placing the 
two lines abore the third line, B, which is assumed as the normal, and alzo by 
making the normal line vertical, and placing the two lines to the right and also 
to the /e/t of it, and alternately applying the contrary forces push and pull, as 
required by the proposition, and by thus Steer mena attaining a familiarity 
with the action of three forces around a point in various positions with regard 
to the normal line, and also in various other relative positions amongst the lines 
of each, it will be a much more valuable exercise to most minds thau mere book 
demonstrations alone, and prepare the mind to readily realize and formulate tbe 
composition and resolution of any complexity of combination of forces. It will 
be noted that in all these cases the lines of action of the three forces are in the 
sarve plame ; otherwise, the forces represented by the strirfgs and rods would not 
be in equilibrium. 
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which disfigures the frescoes in the House of Lords. As to the per- 
manency of the process Herr Schraudolph stated that some work 
which had been done on marble ten years ago, and other specimens 
on canvas two years ago, showed no signs of deterioration at present, 
but the process was quite a modern one. Mr. Armstrong added that 
there was no attempt to simulate tapestries, and any development in 
that direction resembling the dyed fabrics now to be seen in the 
Bond-Street and Regent-Street show-rooms was to be deprecated. It 
was equally as effective as tapestry, and as could be seen from the 
exhibits, allowed a wide range of color. 

The following description of the process has been prepared by 
Professor Church : — 

Herr Adolph Keim’s process of ‘ Mineral Painting,” although iden- 
tical in principle with the stereochromy of Fuchs, differs from that 
process in several important particulars. For the simple mortar, or 
plaster, of lime and sand generally used in stereochromy as the paint- 
ing-ground, Herr Keim substitutes a composition made by the careful 
admixture of 4 parts quartz sand, 3} parts marble sand artificially 
prepared and free from dust, $ part infusorial earth, and 1 part 
quick-lime slaked with distilled water. The pigments are admixed 
with various substances before use, so as to render the action of the fixa- 
tive solution upon them, when the painting is complete, more uniform. 
The pigments are also treated with alkaline solutions (of potash or 
ammonia), so that any change of hue which might ensue from the 
use of alkaline liquids in fixing the paintings may be anticipated by 
treating the paints themselves before use with the same solutions. 
But not only do the pigments and the materials of the painting- 
ground offer novel features in this process of Herr Keim, but the 
fixing of the painting with a hot solution of potash water-glass and 
its subsequent treatment with a solution of carbonate of ammonia 
differ from the process adopted in stereochrome painting. It should 
be stated that paintings may be executed not only upon external and 
internal walls coated with the specially-prepared plaster, but also 
upon tiles, slate, glass, etc., similarly coated, and even upon canvas, 
which has been washed with baryta water, and is kept moist with a 
fine spray of distilled water. The operations of “ mineral painting” 
may be thus summarized: upon an ordinary but perfectly dry mor- 
tared surface a coat of the paintiny-cround material is laid without 
“‘ floating; a thin coat, but rough and porous, being secured. Then 
the dry painting-ground is soaked with a solution of hydro-fluo-silicic 
acid. When the ground is sufficiently dry to be again absorbent, it 
is treated with a solution of potash water-glass. The outlines having 
been traced upon the ground, kept moist with a fine water spray 
(distilled or rain water), the painting is carried out with the pre- 
pared colors, which are kept in glass bottles, in a moist, pasty condi- 
tion. These colors, it has been before stated, contain certain admix- 
tures, as the hydrates of alumina, magnesia or silica, oxide of zinc, 
carbonate of baryta, felspar, powdered glass. The colors used are 
those which have been found available for the stereochromic process. 
The fixing of the picture is accomplished by means of a hot solution 
of potash water-glass, thrown against the surface by means of a 
spray-producing machine, in the form of a very fine spray. This 
fixing done, by several repetitions of the process, a solution of car- 
bonate of ammonia is finally applied to the surface. The carbonate 
of potash, which is thus quickly formed, is removed with repeated 
washings with distilled water. Then the picture is dried by a mod- 
erate artificial heat. Finally a solution of paraffine in benzine may 
be used to enrich the colors, and further preserve the painting from 
adverse influences. — The Building News. . 


REMOVING A BLUFF. 


HE hydraulic machinery which has 
been brought to this city to be used 
in washing away the threatening 

bluffs which hang over the track of the 

Milwaukee road, two miles west, was put 

to atest yesterday. The best possible 

arrangements for undertaking the diffi- 
cult work have been made. From the 

Worthington pump, which is considered 

the more powerful of the two on the boat, 

an eight-inch pipe extends up the bank 
to a height of about sixty feet, where it 
reaches the road-bed of the track. It 
then runs under the track nearly to the 
ee manera base = the sat and Raseasag iar in - 

fe movable iron nozzle, with a two-inch end. 

[eer (HCH MARE DAME AN From the point where the nozzle is di- 

rected toward the bluff begins a sluiceway constructed of boards 
and about two feet deep. This sluiceway leads under the track, 

downward in a diagonal course tothe river. The pipe through which 
the water rushes to the nozzle is well secured. The sluiceway is 
constructed on timbers, and is strongly braced. As the nozzle points 
toward the bluff, without the water rushing from its mouth and the 
sluiceway is dry, there is nothing particularly curious or interesting 
in the machinery’s appearance ; but when the big boiler at the water 
below begins to puff, the powerful pump commences action, and the 
glittering stream shoots from the mouth of the nozzle with lightning 
speed, and, hardly spraying, strikes the bluff with terrific force, bor- 
ing deep into the earth and causing the dust to rise in clouds, some 
appreciation of the force of the water can be gained. Then, too, the 
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practical result of the aqueous battering-ram’s power is seen in the 
mass of mud which rushes through the sluice. Hundreds of tons of 
earth, made soluble, melt away in an hour and are swiftly carried off 
through the apparently smal] board runway to the river below. When 
the pumps started yesterday afternoon it was just half-past two o'clock. 
General Superintendent Clark, General Master-Mechanie Lowrey, 
Assistant Master-Mechanic Campbell and Division Superintendent 
Jackson were present, directing the movements of about thirty men 
who assisted theimachinery in its work. As spectators, fully fifty gen- 
tlemen from this city were also on hand, watching with great interest 
the action of the water on the bluff. At the boat below J. M. Finch, 
of Milwaukee, who superintended the putting together of the hydraulic 
machinery, and Engineer J oseph Powell, of Yankton, waited for the 
signal to “set her going.” ‘The boiler showed one hundred and 
twenty pounds of steam —a full head. The sluiceway was inspected 
and strengthened. S. Coleman, of this city, stood at the nozzle, clad 
in a rubber suit, while four assistants were near the nozzle similarly 
protected from the water and ready with shovels and hoes to clear 
the sluice at its mouth from obstructing masses of turf or dirt. When 
all was ready the signal was given and the water began to rush 
through the pipe and pound away at the bank. In five minutes im- 
mense quantities of the dirt were melting and rushing through the 
sluice. The cutting was done in a scientific manner. First, the 
water was sent against the binff sixty feet up, and holes bored to 
weaken its dry solidity. ‘Then the boring began underneath, and the 
foundation of a mass of earth sixty feet high and ten feet thick by 
about fifty feet in width was dug away. All at once the big chunk 
gave way and with vast clouds of dust and much noise fell downward 
and toward the track. The plucky pipe-man and his assistants were 
the least disturbed by the slide and advance of the earth, but they 
had cause for alarm, as for an instant it looked as if a large part of 
the bluff would be affected by the movement of that detached and 
would break loose to sweep everything before it to theriver. During 
the hour, while the crowd of visitors remained, a much larger quan- 
tity of earth was washed away than was expected when the work 
commenced, and the officials generally seemed to be satisfied that at 
last an effective way of conquering the dangerous bluff had been 
found. It being understood that General Superintendent, J. T. 
Clark, was the proposer of the hydraulic method of cutting away 
the bluff, and that principally through his efforts it has been brought 
to a practical test, he was briefly interviewed. He expressed him- 
self much pleased with the result of the experiment as far as it had 
gone. He added that it was only an experiment, but that it looked 
tohim as being much more effective than blasting or shovelling, while 
the ultimate expense would not be half so great. Just at that mo- 
ment, as if to furnish him an example to illustrate by, a blast of giant 
powder was fired about three hundred feet down the track by two 
men who had been working two hours to put it in and get it ready 
to fire. The quantity of dirt which came down was inconsiderable, 
and it did not need explanation to show that the blast only displaced 
the dirt, but did not move it. The advantage of the hydraulic over 
every other system is that the dirt is carried away as fast as washed 
down. The only difficulty in the way of carrving the work to a suc- 
cessful conclusion all along the line of the bluffs may be found in the 
places where the bluffs are very near the track and precipitous. The 
obstacle in that event is to carry away the earth as fast as it caves 
down. Some means of overcoming this may be found. At any rate, 
for the point of attack chosen at present, the hydraulic engine and 
the shooting stream of water seem to be about what is needed. — 
Sioux City Journal. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR ALL SAINTS’ CATHEDRAL, ALBANY, N. Y. 
RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


MR. H. H. 


J fHE drawings we publish in this num- 
ber were prepared in the early part 
of this vear in competition for the 

proposed Episcopal Cathedral of All 
Saints. For this design, both in in- 
terior and exterior, effect has 
been sought by simplicity of form and 
strength of mass, for which reason the 
main features have been kept very 
simple in outline however rich the de- 
tajl might be, and the window reveals 
have been made very deep. To obtain 
unity one consistent treatment has 
been used throughout the structure, 
and while its different parts have re- 
ceived such distinctive handling as 
they seemed to demand, certain strong 
features have been carried round the 
whole building, binding it together. 
The main entrances are by porches at 
the western end of the nave and at either end of the transept. 

These entrances are connected by vaulted cloisters, their arcades 

supported on clustered columns, which gives a sheltered passage 

from one door to another. 
In view of the size of the church, and the necessity of providing 
free and speedy exit for large congregations, the vestibules are 
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made especially ample and spacious; for the same reason, as many 
doors as possible have been provided throughout the building. 

On the left side of the western vestibule is the baptistery, a vaulted 
poy eons chamber soinewhat more than eighteen feet in diameter, 
ighted by a range of pointed and traceried windows in the upper 
part of the wall. Corresponding with the baptistery, on the right 
of the western vestibule, is a wide staircase leading to the gallery 
over the vestibule and to the organ loft. The vestibule with the bap- 
tistery opening on the north and the staircase on the south, forms a 
long, continuous vista. 

Besides the large gallery over the western vestibule, there are 
smaller galleries over the transept entrances, reached by spiral stair- 
cases; smaller but similar staircases at the western end lead to the 
towers, and to galleries in the triforium, which give access to the 
windows and add to the effect of the interior by their open arcades 
through which the windows in the main wall are seen. 

The altar, standing as it does against the main wall of the apse, is 
practically at the end of the church. Surrounding the apse are the 
vestries, that of the bishop in the centre, and those for the clergy 
and the choir on either side in chambers, the circular form of which 
was suggested by the apsidal chapels of the Auvergnat churches. 
These chambers are entered from an ambulatory which is lighted 
from windows above the roofs of the vestries; the ambulatory runs 
around the apse inside of the vestries, and is separated from the apse 
by a wrought-iron screen, which gives a retired communication be- 
tween the vestries, but at the same time leaves the arcades entirely 
open. 

The chapter-house is placed near the entrance of the northern 
transept, and corresponding to it, near the entrance of the southern 
transept is a chapel. 

The walls both of the clerestory and of the aisles are not very 
high, and the western towers are kept low to give greater value and 
interest to the main feature of the composition, — the great polygo- 
nal central tower which crowns and governs the whole mass. 


DIMENSIONS OF ROD-ENDS, HEADS, NUTS AND 
WASHERS. 


T is believed by the writer that the 
following formule and tables will 
be found to be of considerable 

value to architects, engineers and 
draughtsmen, by saving labor in 
computation, especially for roof and 
bridge trusses. — 

A washer, pressing against the side of a 
timber and serving to transmit to it the ten- 
sile strain in a wrought-iron rod, is usually 
made too small, especially when the rod is of 
large diameter, or is severely strained. If 
such a washer is too small, the fibres of the 
wood beneath it are apt to become badly 
crushed and injured, so that the form of the 
truss or other construction is changed, often increasing the original 
strains in the members, if not inducing new ones. The writer is not 
aware that the question of the proper diameter of washers has ever 
been fully investigated previously. 

There are two general kinds or forms of bolt rod-ends. 

1. Those not upset or enlarged, which are commonly found in the 
case of ordinary bolts or short rods. 

2. Those with enlarged ends, as in the long rods of bridge and 
roof trusses. The object of enlarging the end before cutting the 
screw, is to make the end of equal strength with the part of the rod 
bet ween the ends, causing a considerable saving of material and cost, 
if the end be enlarged in a way which injures the tensile strength 
of the fibres as little as possible. 


I.— ENDS OF RODS NOT ENLARGED. 


The screw thread is cut on the end of the rod, materially reduc- 
ing the tensile strength of the rod, because this will be no greater 
than that of the solid core of metal left between the roots of the 
threads, where fracture would first occur. Consequently, that por- 
tion of the metal of the rod lying outside this core is practically 
lost, increasing both the weight and cost of the truss or construction. 
Therefore a due regard to economy indicates that these ends should 
be enlarged if possible, whenever the length of the rod exceeds a 
certain maximum. 


1. Proportions of Screw Threads. 


The standard proportions of threads recommended by the Frank- 
lin Institute have been generally adopted throughout the United 
States, and will therefure be employed in this article. 

The number of threads per inch in length of the rod will be found 
in a line with the diameter of any given rod, in the tables to be given 
hereafter. 

These threads are of V-section, the cross-section being an equi- 
lateral triangle, with a flat left on the edge and also between the roots 
of two adjacent threads, of one-eighth the pitch or distance between 
centres of two adjacent threads. 

It has been thought desirable to avoid introducing any number of 
threads per inch not included in the original table of the Franklin 
Institute, consequently, the nearest and most appropriate pitch has 






been selected for such diameters as it has been found necessary to 
add to those given in the original table. 

Let n= number of threads per inch for the given rod. (See 
Tables.) 


Then t = pitch of threads or distance between threads. 
2. Safe Tensile Strength of Rod. 


This will be that of the core between the threads only. 
Let d = original diameter of rod in inches, before cutting threads. 


Then § ntan. 60° = si = depth of one thread. 


And d — 12 == diameter of solid core between threads. 


Let W = maximum safe tensile strength of rod in net tons. 

Let 7'= ultimate tenacity of metal of rod, in net tons per square 
inch of section, = 25 tons for wrought-iron of good quality. 

Let f= a factor of safety, usually = 5. 


Then .7854 (d — 13)s = sectional area of the solid core. 
And W=.7854 4 (d —**)2 = 3.927 (d — +)? = maximum 
safe tensile strength of any rod, and which is the required general 


formula. 
8. Proportions of Heads and Nuts. 


Several different systems of proportions are in use by different 
manufacturers, but that of the Franklin Institute being probably the 
one most widely adopted, it will alone be here given. 

1. For Rough or Unpolished work. 

1.5 d + 3 inch = width of head or nut between two parallel sides, 
for square or hexagonal heads or nuts. 

One-half this width = thickness of the head. 

Thickness of nut = diameter of rod. 

2. For Polished work. 

1.5 d 1), inch = width of head or nut between two parallel sides. 

d — j, inch = thickness of nut and usually of head also. 

Note. — ‘The Franklin Institute standard nuts would frequently 
require to be made from bars of odd sizes, not found in stock. There- 
fore, the dimensions of nuts given in the following tables might be 
considered asthe minimum safe dimensions, and in practice the next 
larger available stock size of bar could be substituted therefor, if 
desired. Nuts are now largely made by special manufacturers, each 
of whom has his own special proportions, usually larger than those 
of the Franklin Institute standard. 


4. Proportions of Washers. 


1. Washers pressed against metallic surfaces or beams. 

In this case the ordinary wrought-iron punched washers are usu- 
ally sufficient, where any washer is required. They are sold at any 
hardware store, and are usually a little smaller than the nut, and are 
from one-sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 

2. Washers pressed against the side of a timber. 

a. Thickness of such washers. 

If made of cast-iron, as is usually the case, their thickness should 
be the same as the diameter of thie rod. 

If made of wrought-iron, half this thickness will suffice. 

b. Diameter or side of washer. 

Let C’ = ultimate resistance to crushing at right angles to the 
fibres of the wood, in net tons per square inch. 

Let & = the factor of safety for this crushing. 

Let & = 1.25, when the maximum safe tensile strength of the rod is 
very seldom exerted, as in the case of the rods of roof trusses. 

Let k = 2.5, when this maximum safe strength is frequently or 
permanently exerted, as in the case of bridge trusses. __ 

The first case is embodied in the tables, in the columns headed 
“Temporary :’’ the latter, in those marked “ Permanent.” 

Note. — The values assumed for C’ are those corresponding to the 
pressures which would materially injure the structure of the surface 
of the wood, much less than those required to crush it into a shape- 
less form. 

It is doubtless true that the safe resistance of the wood to being 
crushed by the washer would be somewhat increased by the resist- 
ance to shearing, which acts along the periphery of the washer, but 
this must be much smaller than the direct resistance of the wood to 
crushing, and is therefore not here considered, because the experi- 
mental data for determining its amount does not yet exist. 

It is evident that the maximum tensile strain on the rod causes an 
equal pressure of the washer against the timber, and that this pres- 
sure must be distributed over a suflicient area, so that the wood may 
be in no danger of material injury. 

Hence, Total area of washer = Effective or bearing area required 
+ Area of hole in its center. 

Let a’ = diameter of circular washer required. 

Let s’ = side of a square washer required. 


1. K 
We have then, .7854 d = 3.927(d — <*)? 4, + .7854 d3. 


Reducing, @’ = Va? + 5 % (d — 13) 8, and s’ = .885 d’. 


Which are the required general formule. 

Let C’ = 1.16 tons for white-oak, an average value for hard 
woods. 

Let C’ = .40 ton for white-pine, an average value for soft woods. 

Let k = 1.25 for temporary, and 2.5 for permanent strains, as al- 
ready explained. 

Substituting these values in the general formula, the four following 
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special formule are obtained, by means of which the values given 


in the tables were calculated. 
1. For washers against white-oak timbers. 


Temporary strain, d’ = Vd? 4+ 5.39 (d — 3) . 


Permanent strain, d’ = a2 + 10.78 (d — ty a, 
2. For washers against white-pine. 


Temporary strain, d’ = Vd? + 15.63 (d — +3) + 


Permanent strain, d’ = Vd? -+- 31.25 (d — ‘3 Py 


For all these cases, s’ = .885 a’. 


II.— ENDS OF RODS ENLARGED. 


The ends of the rod are heated and enlarged or upset, either by 
forging, by pressure in dies of the proper form or by welding on a 
piece of larger diameter. As this process evidently destroys the 
parallelism of the fibres, it appears that the diameter of the solid 
core between the screw threads must be made somewhat greater than 
that of the original rod, in order to possess equal strength. 

Therefore, the diameters of the enlarged ends given in the tables 
have been so arranged, that the diameters of the solid cores may be 
as nearly as possible one-sixteenth inch greater than the original 
diameters of the rods, for a!l sizes, which is probably a sufficient al- 
lowance, if the work be properly performed. 

But the given diameters are to be considered as minima, and 
might be increased if desired, though this might require the use of a 
thread of a different pitch, which would make a small change in the 
dimensions of nuts and washers. 

‘The length of the upset end depends on the form and nature of the 
parts with which it is connected ; it must pass through the nut and 
the washer and enter the timber sufficiently to prevent any danger 
of sliding out of place sidewise. 


1. Proportions of Screw Threads. 


‘The pitch of the thread is proportioned to the total diameter of 
the enlarged end, using the most appropriate standard pitch for a 
rod of equal diameter, with end not enlarged. 

This pitch may be most conveniently found by the following graph- 
ical method. 

Draw the lines A B, AC, at right angles, and lay off on A Ca 
scale of diameters of rods, at full size; and on A A, a scale of 
threads to the inch, up to 20, at any convenient scale of equal parts. 


Bisect the angleC A B by A D; make A H = one-sixteenth inch, 
and draw H K parallel to A D. 

Points in the broken line F G are found by drawing a horizontal 
C OF through diameter 
> IS of any rod taken on 
y A C, and a vertical 
‘ ,£ through the corre- 
y | sponding number of 
threads per inch, on 
A B, as given for 
rods with ends not 
enlarged. The in- 
9 9 tersection of these 
freee will be a point of 
. the line which is 
po drawn by conrnect- 
ing these points as 

in the figure. 
The broken line 
AE is a line giving 


CG actual diameters o 

B solid cores between 

threads, for ends not 

24 68 04 mu 68 xo enlarged. Points 


in A E are found 

by drawing a horizontal through diameter of rod on A C, and 
intersecting A D; then on a vertical through this intersection the 
solid diameter of the core is laid off frum A B, giving the required 
point in A FE. These points are then connected as shown, producing 
a broken and approximately curved line. 

To determine the proper number of threads per inch for a rod 
with enlarged end: 

Draw a horizontal 2-7 through diameter of the given rod, taken on 
A C, intersecting A Ein 7; draw a vertical through 7 intersecting 
H K in 8, and through 8 a horizontal cutting the broken line F G in 
9; lastly, a vertical through 9, which will give the required number 
of threads on the line A B. If this should not coincide with any 
standard number, the nearest standard number should be taken, to 
avoid introducing any irregular pitch of thread. 

By means of such a diagram, the numbers of threads per inch for 
rods with upset ends were determined, as given in the following 
table for enlarged ends. 


TABLE FOR RODS, ETC., WITH ENDS ENLARGED. 


Dimensions of Nuts. 





; ; Dimensions of Washers. Thickness 
3 ; a 3: -s-_-o —_—_ of washer. 
= F| 3 2 Rough. Finished. For Temporary Strains. For Permanent Strains. —-~—~ 
PPE Oe ° 
: be ‘e = Against Oak. Against Pine. Against Oak. Against Pine. a ra] 
gs & 4 & en een ge 
8 =) e r=} e A a 4 Pe °o ; e > e : e g 4 xs 
@ 6 &,.. 43 3 A = a : 3 q 3 E 3s 4 § & 
A wm #2 Ba &E E ra a A 2 A a2 A § B 
14 16 2h 663902 Ds WB 62 .70 95 1.07 81 91 1.29 1.46 39 = .20 
6-16 14 “38 CAT 2&3 47 «.7T (AL TT &7 1.17 1.32 1.00 1.13 1.61 1.81 47 = 24 
38 12 55 5S 9% 65 .§&9 49 91 261.03 1.40 = 1.58 129) 61.8500 1.92217 55 = «28 
7-16 11 15 62 1.06 .62 1.00 .56 106 119 1.63 1.84 1.39 1.56 2.23 2.52 62 «31 
1-2 i 98 68 1.16 .68 1.10 .62 1.19 1.35 1.25 2.99 1.58 1.78 2.55 2.>8 68 = .34 
9-16 10 1.24 .76 1.25 .76 1.19 .70 1.36 151 2.08 2.34 1.76 1.99 2.86 3.23 76 38 
58 9 154 .£83 1.38 .83 1.32 = .7T 148 1.67 2.31 2.61 186 2.22 3.19 3.59 3 42 
11-16 9 1.86 89 147 .89 1.41 .83 1.62 1.83 2.55 2.86 2.15 2.43 3.50 3.95 69 45 
34 «68 2.21 98 1.61 .98 1.55  .92 1.77) «=62.00 2.78 = 3.12 2.36 2.65 3.82 4.31 8 49 
13-16 8 2.59 1.04 1.66 1.04 1.60  .98 19100 2.15 2.99 3.38 2.45 2.56 4.13 466 104 52 
TR 67 2.97 1.12 1.81 1.12 1.75 1.06 2.05 2.31 3.21 3.62 2.72 8.07 4.42 4.99 1.12 .56 
15-16 7 3.45 1.19 1.91 1.19 1.85 1.13 2.20 2.48 3.45 3.89 2.92 3.30 4.76 5.38 119 .60 
1 7 3.93 1.25 2.00 125 1. 1.19 234 2.64 3.67 4.15 303 3.51 5.08 6.73 1.25 .43 
118 «6 4.97 41 2.93 1.412 2.17 1.35 2.63 2.97 4.13 4.67 3.50 3.05 5.71 645 1.41 .71 
114 6 6.14 1.53 2.42 1.53 2.36 1.47 2.91 3.28 4.59 65.18 3.58 4.38 6.34 7.16 1.53  .7T 
138 5 7.43 1.70 2.69 1.70 2.63 1.64 3.20 3.62 65.05 6.70 4.27 4.52 6.98 7.48 1.70 65 
11-2) 5 8.24 1.82 2.88 1.82 2.%2 1.76 3.48 3.93) 5.56 6.27 4.65 5.25 7.69 &68 L552 Yl 
1568 42-2 10.37 1.98% 3.11 1.98 3.05 1.92 3.78 4.26 5.96 6.72 5.04 5.69 8&4 9.30 1.98 49 
1 34 41-2 12.02 2.10 3.30 2.10 3.44 2.04 405 4.57 6.47 7.23 5.42 6.12 #26 10.00 2.10 1.03 
17-8 41-2 13.01 2.23 348 2.23 342 2.17 4.33 4.89 686 7.74 5.80 6.55 9.59 10.71 2.23 1.12 
2 4 16.71 2.39 3.72 2.39 3.66 2.32 4.63 65.22 17.33 826 6.15 6.92) 10.13 1144 2.39 1.20 
218 4 17.7 2.51 3.01 2.51 3.85 2.45 4.91 5.54 7.17 8.77 6.57 F422 1077 12.15 2.51 1.26 
214 4 19.89 2.64 4.09 2.64 4.03 2.58 5.19 6.86 822 9.28 6.96 7.36 1139 12.86 2.64 1.32 
238 4 22.16 2.76 4.28 2.76 4.22 2.70 647 6.17 8.67 9.79 7.3 827 12.02 13.56 2.76 1.38 
21-2 31-2 24.54 2.94 4.53 2.94 4.47 2.8 5.76 6.50 9.14 10,31 7.73 8.72 135.74 15.50 2.94 1.17 
2 34 31-2 29.70 3.19 4.91 3.19 4.85 3.13 6.32 7.14 10.04 11.33 8.19 9.58 13.92 15.7 3.19 1.60 
3 314 35.34 3.46 5.33 3.46 5.27 3.46 6.89 7.78 10.95 12.36 9.25 10.44 15.18 17.13 3.46 1.73 
3 14 3 41.49 3.75 6.75 3.75 5.69 3.69 TAT 8.42 11.87 13.39 10.02 11.351) Id644 18.568 3.75 1.58 
3 1-2 3 48.11 4.00 6.13 4.90 6.07 3.94 8.02 9.06 12.76 14.41 10.78 12.17 17.70 19.98 4.90 2.'0 
3 34 27-8 BA.24 4.27) 6.43 4.27 6.47 4.21 8.59 9.70 13.79 15.43 11.56 13.03 18.98 21.40 4.27 2.14 
4 23-4 62.83 4.54 6.41 4.54 6.75 4.48 9.16 10.34 14.58 1645 12.32 13.59 20.22 22.82 4.54 2.27 
414 258 70.95 4.41 7.34 4.81 7.28 4.75 9.73 10.98 15.49 17.48 13.08 14.76 21.49 24.2% 4.81 2.41 
41-2 21-2 79.53 6.08 7.75 5.08 7.69 5.02 10.40 11.62 1641 1.52 13.x5 15.63 22.75 25.67 6.08 2.54 
4 34 21-2 8SX.62 533 &13 5.33 8.07 5.27 10.85 12.24 7.47 19.72 W469 16.47 24.25 27.37 = 5.33 2.67 
5 2383 98.18 5.61 8.65 5.61 849 5.55 11.43 12.90 18.20 20.64 15.37 11.35 25.25 28.50 6.61 2.51 


If the horizontal 8-9 be produced to intersect A C, it will give the 
external diameter of the enlarged end before cutting threads, or this 
can be easily found by computation, as soon as the number of threads 


is determined. 
2. Safe Strength of Rod. 

Since the strength of the screw end is assumed to be equal to that 
of the rod, W = .7854 T 32 — 3.927 d? = Maximum aafe tensile 
strength of the rod, a general formula. 

8. Proportions of Nuts. 

Ileads are seldom or never used for rods of this kind, nuts at each 
end being much more convenient, as well as being less liable to de- 
fects in welding, ete. 


The standard proportions of the Franklin Institute are employed, 

applying them to the external diameters of the enlarged ends. 
4. Proportions of Washers. 

1. Washers against metal. 

No washers are required, if care be taken to ensure that the 
under surface of the nut has a good bearing ona true surface at 
right angles to the rod. 

2. Washers pressed against timbers. 

Let C’ and & have the same values as for rods with ends not en- 
larged. 


As before, Tensile strain in rod = Pressure of washer against 
side of the timber. | 
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Also, Total area of washer = Its effective bearing area + Area of 
hole in its center. 
Then the extreme diameter of enlarged end = Diameter d of the 


1.3 : 
rod + ~~ +- one-sixteenth inch. 
And diameter of hole in washer = Diameter of enlarged end. 


Let d”’ diameter of round washer required. 
Let s” = side of square washer required. a 
We have, .7854 d, = 3.927 * d? + .7854 (d + “2 +4) 


And s” = .885 dl”. 

These are the required general formule. 

Make as before; 

C’ = 1.16 for white-oak, and = .40 for white-pine : 

k = 1.25 for temporary, and = 2.5 for permanent strains. 

We obtain the four following special formulz, employed in the cal- 
culation of the corresponding table. 

1. For washers against white-oak, 


1.3 1 
V5.39 02+ (d+ 2 + 46) 
Permanent strain, d” = Y 10.78 d? + (d + i + ve) 


2. For washers against white-pine. 


Temporary strain, d” 








Temporary strain, d”’ 


15.63 d?+ (d + 43 4 Aya 


Permanent strain, d” = 31.25 d? + (d ef aes 
For all these cases, s’’ = .885 d”. 
The thickness of a cast-iron washer should be equal to the diame- 


ter of the enlarged end of the rod; of a wrought-iron one, half this 
amount. 





MODE OF USING THE TABLES. 


Case 1.— Given, maximum working tensile strain on the rod in 
net tons; required, least safe diameter of rod, number of threads 
per inch, dimensions of head, nut, and washers. 

Note whether the ends of the rod are to be enlarged or not, also 
the character of the working strain, whether “temporary ” as in a 
roof truss, or “ permanent’ as in a bridge truss. 

Then look in the proper table in the column headed “ Maximum 
safe strain W,”’ for the given strain, or if this be not found, for that 
next larger. The required diameter of the rod and dimensions of 
parts will be found in the same horizontal line as this strain, in the 
proper columns of the table. 

Example 1.— Let this maximum strain = 8 net tons; “ tempo- 


rary,” asin a roof struss; washer to bear against the side of a white- 
pine timber. 


TABLE FOR RODS, ETC., ENDS NOT ENLARGED. 
Ee a Rough. Finished. Dimensions of Washers. Thickness 
Ps 3 ‘¢ ee eT ee on ee : of Washer. 
a a 3 gy - 3 “ 3 For Temporary Strains. For Permanent Strains. ——~.——~X 7 
° ; . 
zB é © ~~“ 9 8 4 B84 Against Oak. Against Pine. Against Oak. Against Pine. ¢ 8 
g ‘a ob @ @ aie ee eee ee ae ee A 9 i 
5 = Bs 2° &, 8a a? £9 : a aa aaa cy ae = 
S ) c =s 63 4, =3 33 $ g é E a | 3 aI a * 
S 6 @:- =8 £3 25 £3 535 3 cS 3 & < a 3 3 QM 
A &@ ae Bmen 6&4 mm HS n A a a wn A a ra 5 -& 
14 20 13 60 25) «6S Dsi‘iwcARCS*BSOD 69 .77 58 66 94 1.96 i), ee Ka 
5-16 18 23 59  =.30 31 86.53 25 57 G4 &9 1.00 15 835 1.23 1.38 a | 16 
38 16 wt 69 34 38 63 ou 69 13 1.08 1.22 92 Lot = 1.50 1.69 38 19 
7-16 14 7 78 ~~ =©.39 4 (£72 38 81 91 1.27 1.43 1.08 1.21 61.75 1.98 44 22 
-2 13 63 8 odd 50 ~=.82 42 93 1.06 1.47 1.66 1.23 3.41 2.103 2.29 50) 5 
9.16 12 1 97 ~=.48 76 91 50 1.06 1.20 1.67 1.89 1.42 1.60 2.31 2.61 56 ZR 
Br il 1.01 1.06 = .53 63 1.00 67 1.18 1.33 1.56 2.10 1.58 1.78 v.57 2.0 .63 we 
11-16 10 1.23 1.16  .58 69 1.10 .63 1.30 1.47 2.05 2.31 1.74 1.96 2.83 3.20 .69 ay 
st 10 1.51 1.2 63 7 1.19 .69 1.44 1.62 2.27 2.56 1.92 2.17 3.14 3.05 15 is °) 
13-16 9 177 1.34 = .67 81 =#1.28 .75 1.6 1.76 2.46 2.7% 2.08 2.35 3.40 3.84 81 41 
i-8 9 2.12 144 .72 8&8 = 3.328 82 1.7 1.91 2.69 3.03 2.27 2.56 3.71 4.19 .88 44 
15-16 8 2.36 1.53 7 9 1.47 88 1.80 2.03 2.54 3.21 2.40 2.71 3.92 4.13 94 47 
1 8 2.55 1.63 81 1.00 1.47 A 1.94 2.19 3.06 3.46 2.59 2.93 4.24 4.79 1.00 50 - 
1 1-8 q B46 DRL 8) 1.13 1.75) 1.07 2.18 2.46 3.44 3.88 2.91 3.29 4.76 5.37 1.13 miye 
1 1-4 7 $4.45 2.00 3.00 1.23 1.04 1.19 2.45 2.77 3.89 4.39 3.29 3.71 = 6.39 6.08 1.25 .63 
1 38 6 6.27) 2.19 149 1.38 2.13 1.32 2.68 3.002 4.24 4.78 3.48 4.04 5.87 6.62 1.38 .69 
1 1-2 6 6.46 2.58 LY LAO 2.32 144 2.56 3.34 $.69 §.29 3.96 4.47 6.50 7.33 1.50 id 
1 5-8 5 1-2 G.58 2.50 1.28 1.63 2.50 1.57 3.20 3.01 5.07 5.73 4.29 4.84 7.03 4.43 1.63 .&2 
1 3-4 5 R72 2.75 1.88 1.75 2.69 1.69 3.40 3.88 5.45 6.15 4.61 6.2 7S &.51 1.75 83 
1 7-8 5 10.24 2.44 JAT 1.88 2.k8 1.82 3.01 4.19 §.90 6.66 4.938 6.62 8.17 9,22 1.88 oH 
2 41-2) 11.49 3.13 1.56 2.00 3.07) 1.4% 3.4 4.45 6.25 7.05 5.2 6.96 ¥.66 9.77 2.00 1.00 
2 1-8 41-20 14.24 3.31) 1.66) 2.13) 3.2 2.07 4.22 4.76 6.70 7.06 5.06 6.39 9.30) 10.49 2.13 1.07 
2 1-4 41-2 15.10 3.50 1.75 2.25 3.44 2.19 4.50 5.08 7.17 8.07 6.14 6.82 9.92 11.20 2.25 1.13 
2 3.8 4 16.51 3.69) 1.84 2.38 3.63 2.32 4.71 6.382 7.48 8.15 6.32 7.14.0 10.37 11.71 2.38 1.19 
2 1-2 4 18.58 3.88 1.94 8.50 3.82 2.4 5.03 5.67 7.93 B05 6.75 7.62 11.00 12.41 2.5) 1.25 
2 34 4 23.09 4.25 2.1% 2.75 4.19 2.69 5.55 6.7 8.84 9.08 TAT 8.42 12.296 13.4 2.75 =1.38 
3 31-2 27.12 4.638 2.31 3.00 4.57 2H 6.02 6.80 9.59 10.%2 8.10 9.14 613.19 15.00 3.00 1.50 
3 1-4 81-2 32.53 5.00 2.4F0 3.25) 4.94 3.19 6.58 7.42 10.47 11.82 K.85 9,98 14.54 16.41 3.23 1.63 
3 1-2 3 lt 37.75 6.58 2.69 8.50 6.32) 3.44 7.09 8.00 = 11.29 12.75 9.54 10.77 15.67 17.68 3.0 1.95 
3 3-4 3 45.20. 86.75 8.58 3.75 8.69 3.°9 7.59 8.AT 12.09 13.64 14.21 11.52 16.72 18.87 3.75 1.88 
4 3 49.97 6.13 3.06 4.00 6.07 3.94 8.15 9,20 2.99 14.66 1°97 12.358 18.02 20.34 4.00 = 2.00 
4 1-4 27-8 66.61 6.50 3.25 4.25 6.44 4.19 8.68 9,7 13.82 15.60 11.67 WALT Wis 21.65 4.25 2.13 
4 1-2 234 64.70 6.8% 3.44 4.50 6.82 4.44 9.20) 10.38 14.68 16.55 1238 .97 20.35 22.97 4.50 2.25 
4 34 25448 F107 7.25 8.63 4..5 T.19 4.69 971 10.956 15.49 17.48 13.08 14.76 2b. 84.26 4.75 2.38 
5 21-2 78.53 7.63 Sol 6.09 7.57 4.94 10.23 11.54 16.31 14.40 13.76 1b.54 22.52 25.53 5.00 2.50 


1. Ends of rod not enlarged. 

By Table I. we find diameter of rod = 13 inches; 5 threads per 
inch; head, 13 x 22; nut, 13 x 22; washer, 1? thick and 6,4 
diameter. 

2. Ends of rod enlarged. : 

By Table II. we find diameter of rod = 1} inches, with ends en- 
larved to 13} in diameter; 5 threads per inch; nuts at each end, 
183 x 27; washer, 18} x 6)} diameter. 

xrample 2, — Let maximum tensile strain on rod = 6 tons; “ per- 
manent,” as in case of a bridve truss. 

1. Ends not enlarged. Rod, 1} diameter; 6 threads per inch; 
head, 1,3, x 23; nut, 1} x 23; washer, 14 x 72} diameter. 

2. Ends of rod enlarged. Rod, 1} diameter, ends enlarged to 144 ; 
6 threads per inch; nuts, 145 x 224; washer, 143 x 7,°; diameter. 

Case 2. — Given, diameter of the rod; required, its maximum safe 
tensile strength. 

Look for the given diameter in the proper table; in the same hori- 
zontal line and in the column headed W will be found the required 
safe tensile strength in net tons. 

Example 3.— A rod is 2} inches diameter: required its maximum 
safe tensile strength. 

1. If ends are not enlarged, W — 16.51 tons. 

2. If ends are enlarged, W = 22.16 tons. 

Case 3.— Given, total working tensile strain on a group of simi- 
lar and equal rods; required, diameter of each rod, dimensions of 
head, nut, washer, ete. 

Divide the total strain by the number of rods to be used; the quo- 
tient = strain on each rod, if all are screwed up equally tight. ‘Then 
proceed as for a single rod. 

Example 4.— A group of rods of equal diameter is subject toa 


maximum tensile “permanent” strain of 50 tons; washer pressed 
against a white-pine timber; required the dimensions of one rod, 
etc. 

Strain on one rod = 50 — 8 = 16.67 tone. 

1. Ends not enlarged. Diameter of rod, 2} inches; 4 threads per 
inch; heads, 11§ x 34; washers, 2} x 12}3 diameter. 

2. Ends enlarged. Diameter of rod, 24 inches; ends enlarged to 
23% inches; 4 threads per inch; nuts, 22? x 323; washers, 233 x 
12,55 diameter. 

Case 4. — Given, diameter of rod and maximum tensile strain act- 
ually acting on it; required, the factor of safety used in this case. 

The factor of safety for resistance to tensile strain employed in 
the given tables = 5. 

Let W = maximum safe strength of the rod, as given by the 
proper table. 

Let W’ = maximum tensile strain acting on the rod. 

We have W’': W::5: required factor of safety. 

Or 5 W— W’ = factor required. 

Example 5.— A rod has a diameter of 12 inches and is subject to 
a ales tensile strain of 15 tons; required the factor of safety 
used. 

1. Ends not enlarged. Tabular safe strength of rod = 7.58 tons. 


Therefore, 5 x 7° 
79 X15 = 2.53, nearly, = factor of safety. 
2. Ends enlarged. Tabular safe strength of rod = 10.37 tons. 
5 x 10.37 
5 " == 3.46 nearly, the factor of safety used. 
Case 5. — Given, diameter of rod; required, dimensions of a rec- 


15 
tangular washer or bearing area transmitting strain in rod avainst 
the side of timber. 


Find side of square washer suitable for the given case; compute 


Hence, 
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its area in square inches; dividing this by given or assumed side of 
rectangular area, the quotient will be its required other dimension. 

Example 6.— Let the diameter of the rod = 2 inches; ends en- 
larged; permanent strain; pine timber. One side of rectangular 
area = 6 inches. 

By table, 10.13 inches = side of suitable square washer; its total 
area = 10.13? = 102.6 square inches; 102.6 — 6 = 17.1 inches. 

The rectangular washer or area therefore is 6 x 17.1 inches. 

Note. — It may sometimes be found more convenient to find the 
diameter of a suitable circular washer, determine its area by means 
of a table of circles, then computing dimensions of rectangular area 
as before, obtaining identical results. 

Case 6. — Given, number and diameters of a group of equal rods; 
required, the dimensions of a single bearing piece, serving to trans- 
mit the strains in the group of rods to the sides of the timbers. This 
case frequently occurs at the joints of heavy trusses. 

Find as before, the beariny area for one rod; multiply this by the 
number of rods to obtain total bearing area; the quotient of this 
area divided by one side of rectangular area will be its other side. 

Example 7.— A group of 3 equal rods, each being 2 inches in 
diameter, passes through a bearing piece of 4-inch oak plank, lying 
across the chord, which is composed of 4 timbers, each being 6 
inches thick. Required the least safe width of this bearing piece, 
dimensions of washers for rods, etc. Permanent strain; ends en- 
larged; pine timbers. 

Bearing area for one rod = 102.6 square inches; for the 3 rods = 
102.6 &K 3 = 307.8 square inches. 

Total bearing length of piece against top or bottom of chord = 
4X 6 = 24 inches. 

Hence 307.8 — 24 = 12.83 = least width of the oak bearing piece. 

By table, each rod would also have a washer 6.15 inches square or 
6.92 inches in diameter, pressing against the other surface of the 
oak bearing piece. 

If this bearing piece were made of cast or wrought iron and of 
sufficient thickness, no washers would be required. 

Note. —In bridge trusses it is now usual to transmit the strains 
from diagonals to verticals directly, and vice versa, without causing 
pressure against the chords, by means of joints of peculiar form, or 
by cast-iron pipes, which pass through the chord and abut against 
the joint block and the inside of the washer. Since the pressure of 
the washer against the timber is greatly reduced, its dimensions may 
be correspondingly diminished. 

A series of tables, nearly similar to the two now given, have been 
used in my classes for several years, and have been found to save a 
great deal of time in determining the dimensions of rods, and in 
making detail drawings for roof and bridge trusses. 


APPROXIMATE FORMUL- FOR DIMENSIONS OF WASHERS. 


In case the preceding correct formule for the side or diameter of 
washers, or the tables, are not at hand, the following approximate 
formule may be of service, since they can be readily transferred 
into a note-book and are easily applied. The values are averaged 
for the range of the tables. 

1. Ends of rod not enlarged. 

Temporary strain; oak timber; side of washer = 2 diameters of 
* rod. 

Temporary strain; oak timber; diameter of washer = 2} diame- 
ters of rod. 

Temporary strain; pine timber; side of washer = 33 diameters 
of rod. 

‘lemporary strain; pine timber; diameter of washer == 3 diame- 
ters of rod. 

Permanent strain; oak timber; side of washer = 2? diameters of 
rod. 

Permanent strain; oak timber; diameter of washer = 3 diameters 
of rod. 

Permanent strain; pine timber; side of washer = 44 diameters 
of rod. . 

Permanent strain; pine timber; diameter of washer = 5 diame- 
ters of rod. 

2. Ends of rod enlarged. 

Temporary strain; oak timber; side of washer = 2.3 diameters 
of rod. 

Temporary strain ; 
ters of rod. 

Temporary strain ; 
of rod. 

Temporary strain ; 
ters of rod. 

Permanent strain; 
of rod. 

Permanent strain; 
ters of rod. 

Permanent strain; 
of rod. 

Permanent strain ; 
ters of rod. 


THE PROPORTIONS OF CHURCHES. 
EDINBURGH, LND., August 23, 1883. 


To THE EpitTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Gentlemen, — Can you give the proper proportions for the heights 


oak timber; diameter of washer — 2.6 diame- 
pine timber; side of washer = 34 diameters 
pine timber; diameter of washer = 4.1 diame- 
oak timber; side of washer = 3.1 diameters 
oak timber; diameter of washer = 8} diame- 
pine timber; side of washer = 5.1 diameters 


pine timber; diameter of washer = 52 diame- 
N. Cuirrrorp Ricker. 





of church ceilings, or do you know of any works that can be got that 
would give the proper proportions of churches and other public 
buildings ? SUBSCRIBER. 


[Gwiazr’s Encyclopedia of Architecture. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


THE PUBLICATION OF PLANS. a 
DENVER, COLO. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,— We notice very frequently some of the prettiest de- 
signs appearing in the American Archies fail to have the first and 
second floor-plans shown; this is a mistake, we think, as the 
floor-plans are of as much interest as the elevation, and should have 
the sizes of rooms marked in figures. We think the many readers 
of your valuable paper would appreciate this change. 

Yours respectfully, A. L. WELCH. 


wa entirely agree with our correspondent. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCH}F 
TECT. 


BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS. 
RICHMOND, VaA., August 6, 1883. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,— Some time ago (I think it was May 26,) I wrote 
asking about books for beginners. For the study of the orders 
you recommended Vignola or Sir William Chambers (American Ar- 
chitect, June 2, 1883). Since that time I have written to several ar- 
chitectural book dealers, but they told me that they had _ neither. 
Now I| would like to ask (if it is not too much trouble to you) where 
I can obtain them, and what are the prices. 

By letting me know you will greatly oblige, 

Yours respectfully, Wma. G. Nottina. 


[WRITE directly to Garnier Freres, No. 6, Rue des Saints-Péres, Paris, 
France, fora copy of Leveil’s Vignola, enctosing an international money 
order for ten francs, which will cost you about S215, and you will receive 
the book by mail in about four weeks. On its arrival at the post-office vou 
will be notitied to come and pay the duty, amounting to about tifty cents, 
and on doing so the book will be delivered to you. The books of Sir William 
Chambers are much more expensive than this, aud are, so far as we know, 
out of print, but vou can get second-hand copies, at various prices, from B. 
T. Batsford, 52 High Holborn, London, England. You should write him 
first asking prices, and then remit international money order for the amount, 
with postage, Which he will tell you the cost of. Duty, if anv is charged, 
will be payable at the post-ottice on delivery. —Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A Dousie ArtTEs1an WELL.— Selma has the most wonderful arte- 
sian well in the world. Two separate streams of water of entirely dif- 
ferent properties flow from this well. This effect is produced by the in- 
sertion of a two inch pipe within a four-inch tube. The larger pipe de- 
scends four hundred feet; the water has no mineral qualities, and is 
very cold. The inner pipe descends seven hundred feet; the water is 
strongly impregnated with sulphur and iron, and, compared with the 
temperature of the twin stream, is quite warm.— Selma (Ala.) Times. 





InpuRATION OF Sort LIMESTONE WITH FLUOSILICATES. — The use 
hitherto made of alkaline silicates to harden limestones is far from satis- 
factory; it leaves the stone impregnated with soluble salts which are 
only expelled after long exposure to rain. ‘These salts of potassa and 
soda rapidly nitrify, and assist the growth of fungous bodies for which 
the potassa salt is a manure. Another mischievous consequence, result- 
ing from this procéss, is the formation of an enamel impermeable to 
water upon the surface of the stones which have reached a point of 
saturation with the alkaline wash, and this enamel upon the arrival of 
frost imprisons the water, which freezing underneath this obstinate var- 
nish forcibly detaches the glassy coating and breaks and injures the 
underlying surface. M. L. Kessler has apparently succeeded in replac- 
ing this induration bath by a solution of fluosilicates of bases whose ox- 
ides and carbonates are insoluble in a free state. When soft limestone 
is saturated with a concentrated solution of a fluosilicate of magnesium, 
aluminum, zine, or lead, a degree of induration is soon reached which is 
very considerable. In fact, except the liberated carbonic anhydride 
there is formed only fluorspar, silica, aluminic oxide, and carbonates of 
zinc and lead, or fluoride of maynesium, all of which are less soluble 
than the limestone itself. No varnish is formed and therefore no dan- 
ger threatened from the expansion of frost underneath it. The process has 
perfectly resisted the severe tests of winter, and this method of silitica- 
tion is only slightly more expensive than the old process it is intended 
to replace. It possesses unexpected advantages. It is frequently valu- 
able to give to the surfaces of soft limestones the appearance and the 
polish of the hard marbles, if only to avoid the settlement of dust and 
soot upon their rough surfaces. In order to smooth and polish the 
coarsest limestone it answers to coat it with a paste made of the pul- 
verized stone and water, and after drying to impregnate it with fluosili- 
cate chosen for its lapidification. It forms a homogeneous body finely 
granular in texture, and as hard and refractory as the stone itself. It 
is only necessary to take some very simple precautions to avert the car- 
rying away of fine dust in the beginning of the operation, caused by 
the rapid disengagement of carbonic anhydride. The skill in its ap- 
plication consists in flowing the solution in a thin film over a surface 
sufficiently dried. When a coloring substance insoluble in water is 
mixed with the paste, a very variable and interesting series of decorative 
effects are secured. Finally, by employing colored fluosilicates, as 
those of copper, chromium, iron, ete., the limestone is colored even in 
its interior by the formation of insoluble compounds. These colors 
follow the intimate construction of the stone and afford designs of con- 
siderable beauty.—Les Mondes. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is! aed See ule vortespondente: the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, cape- 
Gially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 





[Printed ions of any patents here mentioned 

ther with full detail illustrations, may be obtamed 

of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
y five cenis.) 


283,105. FLUSHING-TANK FOR WATER-CLOSFTS, 
URINALS, ETC. — Thos. Henderson, Nashville, Tenn. 
283,110. ELEVATOB SAFETY-CATCH, — Alexander 
C. Hope, Cartersville, Ind. 
rae ade Lock.—Chas. A. Ludlow, Bridgeport, 
nn. 

283,126. ROooFINnG-TILE, — Wilhelm Ludowici, Lud- 
wigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany. 

243,128. LocK-H1iNGE. — Egbert E. Masters, Wood- 
Jani, Cal. 

283,133. FIRE-PROOF LINING FOR BOXES, SAFES, 
Doors, SHUTTERS, VAULTS, ETC. — Luke H. Miller, 
Baltimore, Md. 

283,134. KNOB-ATTACHMENT. — William N. Mills, 
Truro, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

243,148. VENTILATING AND APPARATUS THERE- 
vor. — Thomas Rowan, London, England. 

283,149. WARMING AND VENTILATING AND APPA- 
RATUS THEREFOR, — Thoinas Rowan, London, Eng. 

243,158. FIRE-ESCAPE, — Peter Smith, Cato, Kans, 

gta FIRE-Escarg. — Chas. F. Spencer, Roches- 
ter, N. XY. : 

283,163. FIRE-ESCAPE. — Jeremiah Stever, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

283,163. PIPE-TONGS.— Daniel E. Stewart, Guyan- 
dotte, W. Va. 

283,'66. INSULATED METALLIC ROOF. — Henry C. 
Thomas, Rock View, N. Y. 
eo WaATEB-CLOSET.—Richard Walsh, Detroit, 

ch. 

283,184. BRICK-MACHINE. — William Woodward 
and Abel B. Woodward, Nashville, Tenn. 

283,196. FIRE-EXTINGUISHER.—John W. Bishop, 
New Haven, Conn. 
we CANT-HOOK. — Jesse Carpenter, Wyman, 

ch, 

2x3,208. DOOR-HANGER. — William Brown Cogger 
and Henry A. Hamlin, Minneapolis, Minn. 

283,14. BUILDERS’ SCAFFOLD OR MORr’AB-BOARD. 
—Samuel Dale, Boonesborough, lowa. 

283,223. NAIL-PULLER. — Marvin D. Edgerton, 
Bristol, Conn. 

243,268. LATCH.— Eugene M. Mix and James E. 
Mix, Buffalo, N. Y. 

283,277. HINGE. — Alonzo L. Porter, Chicago, Il. 

283,279. DooR-HANGER. — Edwin Preacott, Arling- 
ton, Nass. 

2%3,291. ROOFING-MACHINE. — Robert C. Snowden, 
Elizabeth, Pa. 

283,300. HYDRAULIC PILE-DRIVER. — Joseph W. 
Surprenant and James E. Ferguson, Astoria, Oreg. 

263,319. BEVEL ATTACHMENT FOR HAND-SAWS. — 
Emanuel Andrews, Williamsport, Pa. 

243,332. SKYLIGHT. — John Ehrhardt, St. Louis, 


oO. 

253,345. FIRE-PROOF BUILDING.— Philipp G. Hu- 
bert, New York, N. Y. 

233.357. KATCHET-WRENCH.— John Williams Pru- 
itt, Russellville, Ark. 

283,358. MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STONE. — 
Harrivtt H. Ravenel, Charleston, S. C 


283,365. SASH-FASTENER. — Frederick Dudley, Eu- 
gene City, Oreg. . 
223,366. BRICK-MACHINE, — James C. Anderson, 


Highland Park, II). 
283,372. 
Joseph W. Brainard, Kent, O. 
243,375. FLOORING. — Amand J. B. A. Chatain, 
New York, N. Y. 
Thea PIPE-WRENCH. — Geo. W. Cook, Chicago, 
283,379. HAMMER. —Geo. W. Cook, Chicago, Il. 
283,380. KNOB. — Geo. Cooper, Greenwood Iron 
Works, N. Y. 


UprER PARTS OF BUILDINGS. — Geo. O. Daw, New 
York, N. Y. ; 

283,595. ORNAMENTING SURFACES OF WALLS, 
CEILINGS, PAPER-HANGINGS, ETC. — Gustave Giers- 
berg and Richard Wirth, New York, N. Y. 

2s oul. Dook-HinGr.—Heinrich Haltaufderheide, 
Cassel, Prussia, Germany. 

283,603, MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STONE 
AND ARTIFICIAL EMERY.—Bernbard Iless, Baireuth, 
Bavaria, Germany. 

245,617. FIKE-ESCAPE. — Handley B. Kimball and 

‘ Cornelius S. Barrett, Charlotte, Mich. 
| ~ 283,620, FIRE-EscaPk.— Henry A. Lee, New York, 
iN. Y. 
| 283,637. HEATING, COOLING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS.— Isaac N. Mills, Dover, Del. 

283,049. BLIND AND. DOOR SPRING. — Patrick K. 
O’ Lally, Boston, Mass. 

283,650. FIRE-EscaPE.—Madison M. Ormsby, David 
City, Neb. 

Y83.654. FIRE-EscaPE LADDER. — Alois Peteler, 
New Dorp, N. Y. 

283,655. HopD-ELEVATOR. — Franklin Pierce, New 
York, N. Y. 

283,658. DooR-CHECK. — Stephen Porter, Boston, 
Mass. 

283,660. COMPRESSION-COCK. —'Charles C. Reed, 
Worcester, Mass. 

283,066. Finke-EscaPr.— Edward T. Rowe, Boston, 
Mass. 
gustine, Fla. 

263,6<5. LATHE FOR DRESSING STONE. — Frank 
Trier, London, Eng. 

283,696. WENCH. —Jdohn J. Brandt, De Witt Cen- 
tre, N. Y. 

283,699. STATIONARY WASH-STAND. — Patrick 
Connolly, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


283,702. F1ink-ESCAPs.— Horace D’B. Cutler, Glen- 
wood, Mo. 

243,705. BOBRING-BIT. — Hiram E. Fuller, New 
York, N. Y. 


283,718. KNOB-ATTACHMENT. — John B,. Morris, 
Cincinnati, O. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


Hovsrs. — Thomas Dixon, architect, has prepared 
drawings for Lewis H. Robinson, builder, for uine 
houses, six of which will front on Park Ave., each 
1g’ 3/7 x 50/; two on Park Pl., 28’ x 51/ and 31’ x 56/ 
2" respectively, and one on North Ave., 21/ 10/ x 58/ 
3/’ (a store and dwell). They will be built of brick, 
bh marble and terra-cotta finish, and cost about 

32,000. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report twenty- 
seven permits have been granted, the more impor- 
tant of which are the following: — 

W. F. Stubs, 7 two-st’y brick buildings, ns Pratt 
St., commencing ne cor. Pulaski St. 

Henry Westphal, 3 two-st’y brick buildings, ws 
Fulton St., n of le St. 

Dr. G. Reuling, three-st’y brick building, in rear 
of 79 Monument St., 8 s, between Cathedral St. and 
Park Ave. 

J.D. Mason, four-st’y brick back building, rear 
141 Pratt St., 8 8, between Charles and Light Sts. 

John Kearn, J r., & Co., one-st’y brick foundry, 77’ 
x 81’, in rear of 8 w cor. Cross and Wicomico Stu. 

L. W. Counselman, three-st’y brick building, ws 
Broadway, between McElderry and Jefferson Sts. 

Calvary Baptist Church, stone church andtwo-st’y 
brick parsonage, D w cor. Howard St. and Park Ave. 

D. D. Mallory, 2 two-st’y and manusard roof brick 
buildings, n w cor. Eutaw and Robert Sts. 

Baltimore Sheep Butchers’ Association, two-st’y 
brick stable, es Penusylvania Ave., between Rob- 
ert and Laurens Sts. 

James A. Wilson, four-st’y brick building, w s 
Eutaw St., between Lexington and Saratoga Sts. 

The labor market report for the month of Septem- 
ber remains the same as for August, 


Boston. 


MACHINE FOR MAKING BLIND-SLATS, — | STORES.— The old buildings at 18 and 20 Beacon St., 


formerly occupied by the Boston University, have 
been torn down and the foundation for a new build- 
ing started. It will have a freestone front, six 
stories bigh, measures on the ground 41’ x s4/, and 
will be occupied as stores and offices; Mr. Wm. G, 

’ Preston, of Boston, is the architect; Leander Gree- 
ly « J. P. Lovering are the contractors; cust, about 
$50,000. 


243,344. SASH-FOLLOWER.—John J. Dwyer, New| BuiLDING PERMITS. — Brick. — Tremont St., No. 1037, 


York, N. Y. 

oo FIRE-ESCAPE. —Joseph Hart, New York, 
283,393. SAW-FILING MACHINE. — Charles F. Hill, 

Phelps, N. Y. 


283,404. WEATHER-BOARD GAUGE. — Jesse M. 
Keith, Maiden Kock, and Simeon R. Bolton, Trim 
Belle, Wis. 

oo! ELEVATOR. — Wilson R. Smith, Beloit, 


a. 

243,439. FIRE-ESCAPE. — William Torst, Bingham 
Caiion, Utah. 

253,440. HEATING-APPARATUS. — Robert Tungfer, 
Gorlitz, Pruasia, Germany. 

263,160. PURTABLE SASH-SECURER. — Reinhold 
Bettermann, Cambria, Pa. 
wo DRBILL-STock. — Louis Eicke, New York, 

283,502. FASTENER FOR THE MFEETING-RAILS OF 
SASHES. — Philip Mathes, Idlewood, Pa. 

283,517. VAULT-COVER FASTENING. — Christian 
Hansen Roes, Chicago, Ill. 

283,530. FIRE-ESCAPE LADDER. — Geo. A. Swartz, 
Orangeville, Il. 

283,564. RIGHT-ANGLED LEVEL.—Bozwell B. Butt, 
Richmond, Va. 

243,565. BRICK-PRESSING MACHINE. — George Car- 
nell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

283,575. SOLDERING-IBON. —Jas. C. Covert, West 
Troy, N. Y. 

283,580. M©CHANISM FOR RAISING LINES TO THE 


Ward 19, V. W. Rivinius, dwell. and store, 14’ x 20/, 
two-st’y flat. 

Shawmut Ave., cor. Madison St., Ward 19, Nathan 
Cushing, trustee, tenement, 40/ x 74’, four-st’y flat; 
Robert «. Mayers. 

Westland Ave., cor. Falmouth St., Ward 22, Al- 
bert Db. Kilham, family hotel, 44’ x 91/ x 145’, five- 
st’y flat; C. P. Soule. 

ood, — Shirley St.,n ws, near George St., Ward 
20, William Donaldson, dweill., 14% x 16” and 20’ x 28’, 
two-st’y pitch; Wm. Donaldson. 

Mansfield St,, Ward 25, Moses A. Rice, dwell., 14/ 
x 18’ and 26/ x 30’, two-st’y pitch; John McNainara. 

Union Ave., near Green St., Ward 23, Maria Roan, 
dwell., 28’ x 34/ 9/7, two-st’y pitch. 

Chelsea St., No. 129, Ward 3, Patrick C. Neary, 
deel and store, 23 6’ x 30’, four-st’y flat; John 

ayes. 

Chelsea St., No. 127, cor. Tremont St., No. 911, 
Ward 3, Patrick C. Neary, dwell. and store, 25’ 6’ x 
30’, four-st’y flat; John Hayes. 

East First St., Nos. 384-390, Ward 14, H. A. Lewis, 
prowenon to kiln, 44’ x 44, one-st'y pitch; H. A. 

Wis, 

Washington St,, near Walk Hill St., Ward 23, John 
J. Murray, stable, tu’ x 50’, two-st’'y pitch; Thomas 
Congley. 

Dorchester Ave., cor. Jackson St., Ward 15, C. H. 
Daloh, dwell. and storage, 20’ and 47/ x 80’, two-st'y 
flat; Ira A. Medbury. 

Centre St., uear Lawatiine St., Ward 23, George 


Pecker, dwell., 24’ x 30’, three-st’y flat; J. L. Dakin. 

A St., near New Congress St., Ward 13, Boston 
Wharf Corporation, manufactory, 40’ x 100’, two-st’y 
fiat; G. G. Older. . 

Fuller St., near Milton Ave., Ward 24, Horace W. 
French, dwell., lu’ x 14/ and 24/ x 29, two-st’y pitch; 
Sam. Rantip. 

Dudley Ave., cor. Washington St., Ward 23, James 
H. Atwood, dwell., 18’ x 19’, and 20’ and 23/ x 3v/, 
two st’y pitch. 

Grigg St., junction Allston St., Ward 25, Chas. H. 
Brown, dwell., 14/ x 23 and 20/ x 32’, two-st’y pitch; 
H. M. Peavy. 

Grigg St., junction Allston St., Ward 25, Chas. H. 
Brown, 20! x 30’ and 14’ x 23/, two-st’y pitch; H. M. 


Peavy. 
Allston St., junction Grigg St., Ward 25, C. H. 
x 23, two-st’y pitch; 


Brown, dwell., 2u/ x 30’ and 1 
H. M. Peavy. 

Aliston St., janction Grigg St., Ward 25, Chas. 
as Brown, dwell., 20 x 22’ and 14/ x 23/; H. M. 

eavy. 

Water St., No. 77, opposite Foss St., Ward 5, 
Hoosac Tunnel Dock & Elevator Company, storage 
ae ht, 72/ x 84’ and 80’ 6 x 84/, one-st’y flat; H. W. 

Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Park Pl., Nos. 22 to 32, 8s, 100” 
w Beaver St., 5 two-st’y frame flats, tin roofs; cost, 
each, $3,200; owner, Henry Minck, 43 Beaver St.; 
architect, T. Engelhardt. 

Myrtle St., n e cor. Charles Pl., three-st’y brick 
store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,200; owner, 
John S. Hays; architect, T. Engelhardt. 

Maujer St., ns, 275 w Morgan Ave., two-st’y 
brick storehouse, gravel roof: cust, $8,000; owner 
and architect, Wm. Brookfield, 516 Madison Ave., 
New York City; builder. J. Bisom. 

Clifton Pl., No. 227, three-st’y brick tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $5,009; owner and builder, D. Boy], 225 
Clinton Pl.; architect, M. J. Morrill; mason, not 
selected. 

Broadway, No. 692, ws, 50/n Lewis Ave., three- 
st’y frame store and dwell. tin roof, cost, $4,000; 
owner, Chas. Scholl, 28 Sumner Ave.; architect, T. 
Engelhardt; builder, J. Rueger. 

ark Ave., Nos. 663 to 609, 100’ e Marcy Ave., 
4 three-st’y frame double tenements, tin roofs; cost, 
each, $4,200; owner, Fred. Miller; architect, . En- 
gelhardt; builders, G. Lehrian & : ons. 

Ninth Ave.,@ 8, 213/8 Braxton St., three-st’y and 
attic brick dwell., maneard and tin roof; cost, 
$6,000; owner, Thomas J|.. O'Reilly, 515 Prospect 
Ave.; architect, C. Byrne; builders, M. Ryan and 
P. Murphy. 

Rutledge St.,8 8, 100! w Bedford Ave., 6 two-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$4,000; owner and builder, Richard Healey; archi- 
tect, I. D. Reynolds. 

Floyd St., 0 8, 236’ e Marcy Ave., two-st’y frame 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $3.500; owner, —— Bayer, 
195 Floyd St.; architect and builder, H. Loefiier. 

Hopkins St., 8 e cor. Delmonico P)., three-st’y 
frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; own- 
er, architect and builder, Henry Loeffler, 189 a, 
Stockton St. 

Madison St., 8 8, 300! e Tompkins Ave., 5 two-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$5,000; owner, architectand builder, Jas. A. Thump- 
son, 3C0 Lexington Ave. 

Leonard St., No. 43, ws, 180’ 8 Nassau Ave., three- 
7 tenement, tin roof; cort, $3,200; owner, Evan- 

ge ical Agsociation, Sag SEU architects, R. Van 
hn; builders, Bryden & Shiler. 

Central Ave., No. 64, n 8, 75/ n Melrose St., three. 
st'y frame store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,200; 
owner, Michael Rausch, 454 Wilson St.; architect, 
T. Engelhardt; builders, W. Bayer and D. Kreuder. 

Atlantic Ave., 88, 200’e Rockaway Ave., 2 three- 
st’y frame dwells., gravel roofs; cost, $6.700; owner 
and builder, D. C. Davidson, 125 Sumner Ave. 

Marcy Ave., Nos, 132 to 136, w 8, 76’ n Heyward 
St., 4 two-st’y and basoment brick dwells., tin roofa; 
cost, each, $5,000; owner and builder, Henry Grass- 
ea 807 Willoughby Ave.; architect, T. Engel- 

ardt. 

Marcy Are., n w cor, Hayward St., three-st’y brick 
store and dwell. tin roof; cost, $6,000; owner, etc., 
saine as last. 

Hancock St., n 8, 475’ @ Reid Ave., 5 two-st’y 
brownstone front gravel roofs; cost, each, $4,500; 
owner, D. B. Algie, &&1 Tenth Ave., New York City; 
architect, J. KE. Styles; builders, Algie & Son. 

Third Pl, ns, 2% e Henry St., 4 twe-st’y and 
barement brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; coxt, 
each, $4,000; owner and builder, Alfred Williams, 
39 Fourth Pl.; architect, W. H. Wirth; mason, W. 
Rountree, : 

Third Pl.,necor. Henry St., three-st’y and base- 
ment brownstone front dwell., inansard roof slated, 
i roof tinned; cost, $5,000; owner, eto., same ns 
ast. 

John St.,n 8, 1156 Jay St., six-st’y brick ware- 
house, gravel roof; cost. $40,000; owners, Chas. and 
John Arbuckle, foot of Adains St.; architect and 
builder, F. D. Norris. 

Calyer St.,3 6 cor. West St., three-st’y brick offiice- 
building, gravel roof; cost, $21,000; owner, T. F. 
Rowland, on premises; architect, R. B. Eastman; 
builder, T. Kutan. 

Park Are., No. 685, n 8, 400! e Marcy Ave., three- 
st'y frame store and double tenement, tin roof; 
cost, $4,000; owners and builders, Eich Bros., 762 
Park Ave.; architect, T. Engelhardt; mason, J. 
Fache. 

Court St., w 8, 200/ n Degraw St., four-et’y brick 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $7,000; owner, i. WwW. 
Stearns, 292 Court St.: architect, Tt. H. Hougitton. 

ALTERATIONS. — Harrison St., n w cor. Clinton St., 
two-et’y brick extension, tin roof; cost, $5,755; own- 
er, John Byrne, on premises: architects and builds 
ers, M. Freeman’s Sons; masons, Burnes & McCann, 

Albany Are., 8 e cor. Herkimer St,, four-st'y and 
basement brick extension, tin and slate roof: cos-, 
$13,000; owner, Chureh Charity Foundation, of Long 
Island, Albany Ave., cor, Atlantic Ave.; architect, 
M. J. Morrill; builders, J. Ashfield & Son and Mar- 
tin& Lee. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUILDIXG PERMITS.—Five-et'y brick fire-proof build- 
ing, brownstone and terra-cotta ornament, for Com- 
mercial and Advertiser, cor. Washington and North 
Division Sts.; cost, $75,000; architect, K. A. Waite. 

Brick fire-proof building, for Board of Trade, cor. 
of Seneca and Pearl Sts.; cost, $120,000; architect, 
M. E. Beebe. 

Five-st'y brick addition to the factory of Lielney, 
Shepard & Co., Clinton St. 

Brick and stoue house, for Mrs. E. F. Metcalfe 
North St.; cost, $22,000; architects, Mc Kim, Mead 
& White, New York, N. Y. 

House for H. W. Gorton, Seventh St., brick, with 
Cueto, cost, $13,500; architect, James G. 

utler. 

Kepairs to the building of Messrs. Miller & 
Greener, cor. of North Division and Washington 
Sts.; cost, $28,000; M. E. Beebe, architect. 


Chicago. 


Houses. — Architect J.C. Lane has plans completed 
for 6 three-st’y dwells., with stores below, for Mr. 
A. 8. Wood, on West Madison St., at cost of $35,000, 

Furst & Rudolph are architects for the three-st'y 
dwell. and store on Desplanes St., for C. F. Bland, 
to cost $10,000. 

Win. Kuehl is the architeet for the four-st’y dwell. 
and store to be builton ‘I'welfth St., for Wm. Cahill, 
to cost $8,000, 

W. L. Carl is architect for 2 two-st'y dwells., to be 
built on Oak Street for B. F. Norris, to cost $11,000. 

Planx have been completed for William Stripple- 
man, for two-st’y dwell. on South Robey St., for C. 
W. Spronk, to cost $7,0v0. 

FLats. — Plans are ready by H. Gierks. architect, for 
2 three-st’y flats and stores below, to be built cor. 
Pale St. and Chicago Ave., for C. Klergel, to cost 

Sroris, — Plans are completed by Furst & Rudolph 
for 2 four-st’y stores on Waldo St., for J. & H. Beid- 
ler; cost, $20,000, 

Bvu..viIn@ PERMITS.—N. Dubach, two-st’y dwell., 
287 Fifth Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

Samuel F. Hunt, two-at'y dwell., 925 West Polk 
St.; cost, $3,000. 

Peter Klein, two-st’y dwell., 554 Larrabee St.; 
cost, $3,500. 

C. Klergel, 2 three-st’y and basement store and 
flats, Wood St., cor. Chicago Ave.; cost, $15,000; 
architect, H. Glerks: builder, Fred Hanson, 

S. P. Parmly, 4 two-st’y and basement stores and 
dwells., 129-135 West Van Buren St.; cost, $10,000; 
architect, F. L. Charnly. 

L. G. Fisher, 2 stores, Third Ave., cor. Van Buren 
St.; cost, $10,000; architect, F. L. Charnly. 

Christ Reformed Episcopal Church, addition and 
oon Twenty-fourth St., cor. Michigan Ave.; cost, 

21,000. 

J. H. Schnoor, two-st’y flats, 378 Dayton St.; cost, 


$3,500. 

Wm. Cahill, four-st’y and basement store and 
dwell., 217 Twelfth St.; cost. $8,000; architect, Win. 
Ruehl,; builders, Krug & Deinath. 

W. J. Anderson, 3 cottages, 17-21 Courtland St.; 
cost, $3,000. 
gency. Freer, 3 stores, 50-58 West Adams St.; cost, 

00, 

Grace Lutheran Church, church, Chicago Ave., 
cor. Franklin St.; cost, $12,000. 

S. E. Gross, 10 cottages, cor. Honora and Thirty- 
ninth Sts.; cost, $11,000. 

P. Humiston, 3 three-st’y and basement stores and 
dwells., 665 and 667 West Lake St.; cost, $12,000; 
architect, O. H. Placey. 

M. G. Collson, three-st’y and basement store and 
dwell., 235 Western Ave.; cost, $6,600; architect, O. 
H. Placey; builders, Uliver & Hill. 

C. F. Bland, three-st’y and basement dwell. and 
store, 245 South Desplanes St.; cost, $10,000; archi- 
tects, Furst & Rudolph; builders, Mueller & Schul. 

J. & H. Beidler, 2 four-st’y stores, 52-64 Waldo 
St.; cost, $20,000; architects, Furst & Rudolph; 
builders, Mueller & Schul. 

Brunswick & Balke Co., lumber-dryer, 89 and 91 
Huron St.; cost, $3,500; architects, Adler & Sulli- 
van, 

kK. Slater, two-st’y dwell., 12 Eagle St.; cost, 
$3,500; architect, Wm. H. Drake; builders, N. P. 
Loberg & Co. 

A. S. Wood, 6 three-st’y stores and dwells., 837-847 
Madison St.; cost, $35,000; architect, J. C. Lane; 
builder, A. R. Shannon, 

C, Gisecke, two-st'y and basement dwell., 519 and 
621 West Erie St.; cost, $4,500. 

James Krisek, two-st’y and basement dwell., 830 
Allport Ave.; cost, $3,010; architect, Joseph Witt- 
ner; builder, Matt Holek. 

James Hodan, two-at’y and basement dwell., 535 
Weet Twentieth St.; cost, $4,000; architect, J. Wid- 
ner; builder, Matt Holek. 

Buchan & Gill, 2 two-st’y dwells, 702 West Chi- 
cago St.; cost, $10,000. 

Albert Crane, 6 cottages, Emerald Ave., near 
Twenty-eighth St.; cost, $6,000. 

L. S. Dobbins, 4 cottages, Low Ave., near Twenty- 
ninth St.; cost, $4,000. 

Ferd. Wistardl, brick basement, 44 Hobbin St.; 
cost, $3,000. 

J. Kauttoff, two-st’y store and dwell., 299 Lincoln 
St.: cost, 83.000. 

Chicago Steel Works, foundry and machine-shop, 
Noble St., cor. North Ave.; cost, $6,500. 

B. F. Morris, 2 two-st’y and attic dwells., 417 and 
419 Oak St.; cost, $11,000; architect, W. L. Carl; 
bullder, B. G. Robinson. 

Turney & Bond, 6 cottages, Butler St.; coat, $6,0°0. 

N. S. Davis, three-st'y addition, 291 Huron St.; 
cost, $4,000. 

E. J. Loveland, two-st’y and basement dwell., 
2835) Calumet Ave.; cost, 34.500; architects, Dixon & 
Townsend, builder, E. J. Loveland. 

Jno, Mittel, two-st’'y and basement dwell., 284 
North Ave.; cost, $4,000, 

C. W.Spronk, two-st’y and cellar dwell., 238 South 
Robey St.; cost, $7,000; architect, Wm. Stripple- 
man; builders, Wilkie & Haliman. 

Reunion Presbyterian Church, two-st’y church, 
615 and 617 South Ashland Ave.; cost, $10,000. 


A. T. Ewing, 4 cottages, 614-624 Thirteenth St.; 
cost, $4,000. 


Cincinnati. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Henry Kister, brick chapel, ss 


Baum St., near Lock St.; cost, $15,009. 

A. D. Bullock & Co., four-st’y brick building, Lick 
St., near Pike st.; cost, $4,500. 

John Ryan, three-st’y brick building, Gilbert 
Ave.; cost, $4,500. 

Posey & Hartman, two-st’y brick building, ne cor. 
Eighth St. and Depot St.; cost, $3,500. 

S. Hatfel, two-st’y brick building, Summit Ave.; 
cost, $3,500. 
eu & Dalton, four-et’y brick building: cost, 

0,000, 

Chas, Boltzen, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, s w cor. 
Lingo and Langland Sts. 

Jno. Lackman, three-st’y brick building, Colerain 
Pike; cost, $8,000. 

Repairs; cost, $10,975. 


New York. 


LABOR, — There continues to be trouble with the 


unions of the building trades. ‘The ‘‘ bosses "’ are 
beginning to get restive under the continued inter- 
ference with their business, and it is probable that 
an amalgamated effort will soon be made by them 
to stop the annoyance. 


APARTMENT-HoUsES, — For the Cary Estate, a five- 


st’y apartinent-house, 40% x 40’, brick, stone and 
iron, is to be built from designsof Mr. Hugo Kafka, 
at Nos. 63 and 65 Vesey St. 

For Mr. George Miller, a five-st’y brownstone 
apartment-house, 25’ x 85’, is to be built on the 
north side of LKighty-eighth St., between friend and 
Third Aves., froin designs of Mr. John Brandt, at a 
cost of about $20,000, 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Greenwich St., Nos. 430, 432, 


434 and 436, seven-st’y brick factory, tin roof; cost, 
$59,000; owner, James Pyle, 215 West Forty-tifth 
St.: architect, Thos. Rk. Jackson. 

One Hundred and Forty-seventh St., 8 weor. Wi)l- 
lis Ave., 2 gthree-st’y frame tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, $3,000 and 36,000; owner, Gepke Shulte, 11 
First Ave.; architect, Adolph Pfeitfer; builder, not 
selected. 

Seventy-first St.,n 8, 20’ w Ninth Ave., 5 three-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, 312,600; 
owner, John M. Ruck, 910 Ninth Ave.; architects, 
Thom & Wilson. 

Seventy-second St.,a 8,10¥%e Tenth Ave., 8 four- 
st'y brownstone front dwells.; cost, total, $130,000; 
owner, Geo, J. Hamilton, 2078 Fifth Ave.; archi- 
tects, ‘Thom & Wilson. 

Suburban Si., 8 8, 80’ w Decatur Ave., 5 two-rt’y 
frame dwells., shingle roofs; cost, $2,70U; Oowuer, 
Chas. R. Hadden. 

West Broadway, s w cor. York St., four-st’y brick 
store, fire-proof roof; owner, M. B. Baer, 72 West 
Thirty-fourth St.; architect, Jos. M. Dunn; build- 
ers, F. & W. E. Bloodgood and Wm. Arnold. 

Ogden Ave., w 8, 175’s8 Union St., three-st’y frame 
tenement, tin roof, cost, $35,000; owver, KE. Ketchuin, 
Jerome Ave., near One Hundred and Sixty-tifth St.; 
architect, J. B. Jennings; builders, W. J. Hargrave 
and A. McNally. 

Courtlund Ave., w8,2¥ n One Hundred and For- 
ty-ninth St., three-st’y dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,500; 
owner, Adam Janson, 635 One Hundred and Fifty- 
third St.; builders, Handwerker & Wagner and Jan- 
son & Jaxyger. 

West St., No. 4H, four-st’y brick tenement and 
store, metal roof; cost, $8,000; lessee, P. Malone, 
368 West Twenty-third St.; architect, And. Craig; 
builders, Druinmond & Jones. 

Ninth Ave., n w cor. Seventy-first St., four-st’y 
brownstone front flat and store, tin roof; cost, $20,- 
000; owner, John M. Kuck, 910 Ninth Ave.; archi- 
tects, Thom & Wilson. 

Ninth Ave., We, 60! 2" n Seventy-first St., 2 four- 
st’y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, §10,- 
000; owner and architects, same as last. 

West One Hundred and Nineteenth St., No, 454, 
four-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $12,250; 
owner, Mary Martin, 126 West Fiftieth St.; archi- 
tects, Bettinger & Lange; builders, Dawson & 
Archer and W. H. Glover, 

Fifty-firat St., n 8, 100 w First Ave., 2 five-st’y 
brownstone front tenements, tin roofs; cost, $18,000; 
owner, John §. -Johnuston, 14 East One Hundred and 
‘Twenty-ninth St.; architect, Johu Brandt. 

One Hundred and Twenty-ninth St., n 8, 110! e 
Madison Ave., fivo-at’y brownstone front tenement, 
tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner, Win. Hughes, 52 East 
One Hundred and Thirtieth St.; architect, John Mc- 
Intvre; masons, Shannon & Stewart. 

East One Hundred and Fourteenth St., No. 124, 
four-st'y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, 315,000; 
owner, John Lalor, East One Hundred and ‘welfth 
St.; architect, A. Spence. 

Third Ave., n w cor. One Hundred and Fifty- 
fourth St., three-st'y frame tenement and store, on 
ns, and s 8, tin roof; cost, $4,600; owner, Henry 
Gerken, Third Ave. and One Hundred and Filty- 
third St.; architect, S. Baker; builders, Eheman 
and Wim. Kusche. 


ALTERATIONS. — West Thirly-serenth St., No. 407, 


two-st’y brick extension; cost, $5,000; owner, West- 
jug & Hofers, 403 West Thirty-seventh St.; archi- 
tects, Lederle & Co.; builders, Fepler & Wolforth. 

Grand St., No. 263, two-st’y brick extension, tin 
roof; cast 83,00; owner, J. T. Maguire, on prem- 
ises; architect, Jos. M. Dunn; builder, not selected. 

Fifth Ave., Nos. 220 aud 222, internal alterations; 
cost, &4.000; lessee, Wood Gibson, 1 West Forty-tifth 
St.; builders, N. & H. Andrews and A. C. Hoe & Vo. 

Clinton Pl, No, 44, rear, two-st’y brick extension; 
cost, $3,000; owner, Edward N,. Yailor, 11 North 
Washington St.; architect, Richard Berger; Duild- 
ers, i. D. Connolly & Son and Henry D. Powers. 

West Fifty-serenth St, Nos, 518 and &20, internal 
alterations; cost, $3,009; owner, Conrad Stein, 621 
West Fifty-seventh 5t.; architect, J. Nastner. 

Bast Fufty-secenth St., No. 441, one-st’y brick ex- 
tension and bay window on rear; cost, 34.000; own- 
er, Veter Duoelyer, 405 Kast Fifty-fifth St.; architect, 
J. Kastner. 

Gourtiandt St., No. 16, change dormer windows on 





top story; cost, $6,090; owner, Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Company, on premises; architect, E. Kabt; 
builders, David Campbell and Cheney & Hewlett. 

Fifth Ave., No. 133, new store fronts on Fifth Ave. 
and on Twentieth St.:; cost, 84,010; lessee, Alex J. 
Koux, 39 West ‘I'welfth St.; architect, E. Kaht; 
builders, Cheney & Hewlett. 

East Seventieth St., No. 207, three-st’y brick ex- 
tension, tin roof; cost, 36,000; owners, Little Sisters 
of the Poor, S. Bluuche de St. Maria, President, 207 
Kast Seventieth St.; architect, John Mclutyre; 
builder, Terence Kiernan. 


Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Germantown Ave., opposite 


Rex Ave., two-st'y dwell., 28’ x 40’; Geo. S. Koth, 
contractor. 

Little Medina St., No. 726, two-st’y dwell., 147 x 
287; W. K. Hallowell, Jr. 

Tacony Road, 6 Fraley St., three-st'y dwell., 17’ x: 
46’; Chas. Bosser, contractor. 

Twenty-first St..ne cor. Johnson St., three-st’y 
dwell., 1(/ x 47"; S. P. Johnson, contractor. 

Nineteenth St.,n Willow St., three-st’'y foundry, 
20’ x 747; W. C. McPherson, contractor. 

Christian St., Nos. 262 and 2631, 3 two-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 43/; Pat. Riley, owner. 

Thirteenth St., cor. Lombard St., four-st’y brick 
building, 18’ x 27’; W. P. Fogg. contractor. 

North Front St., No. 9, storehouse, 16’ x 30’; and 
on Venango St.,e Third St., freezing aud press huuse, 
17’ x 61; Quaker City Oil Co., Limited: 

Fifteenth St., cor. Cathedral Aveo., 2 two-st’y 
dwells., 16’ x 45’; Geo. Matlack, contractor. 

Germantown Ave., W Southampton Ave., twost’y 
dwell., 207 x 44/; and on Orthodox St.. w Mulberry 
St., three-st’'y dwell., 18’ x 32/; Poucher & Shoch, 
contractors. 

L St., n wecor. Venango St., two-st’y store and 
dwell., 20’ x 33; Daniel Kegester, 

Lattimer St., No. 1527, two-st'y coach-house, 30’ x 
32/; Jas. Howard & Co., contractors. 

Moyamensing Ave., ne cor. Moore St., three-st’y 
dwell., 1s’ x 58”; O. H. Hotfinan, owner. 

Rear of Bowman St., w Queen St., 4 two-st’y 
dwells., 16 x 16"; Alfred Taylor, contractor. 

Drinker's Alley, e Second St., addition to foundry, 
44’ x 47", Keister & Orem, contractors. 

Germantown Ave., cor. Montgomery Ave., three- 
st’ y,hotel, 2." x 85’; E. Schmidt, contractor. 

Parker's Ave., @ Ridge Ave., three-st'y dwell., 147 
x 28; E. C. Parker, owner. 

Forty-cighth sSt., cor, Chester Ave., three-st’y 
dwell., 27" x 40"; Jas. D. Arthur, contractor. 

Spruce St., No. 1823, four-st’y brick building, 14/ x 
56’, Geo. MeNichol, contractor. 

Weatirood St., bet. Thirty-second and Kelfer Sts., 
2 three-st'y dwells., 15’ x 44’; Wendell Smith. 

Amber St., cor. Somerset St., three-st'y dwell., 18’ x 
56/; Jas. McCartney, contractor. 

Hancock St., Noa. 5051 and 5053, 2 three-st'y 
dwelis., 18’ x 42"; T. W. Wright & Son, 

South Fifteenth St., No. 1211, three-st’y dwell., 17’ 
x 56’; Jno. O'Donnell, coutractor, 

Midvale Ave., bet. Reading Railroad and Hunting 
Park Ave., Nicetown, 16 two-st’y dwells., 14/ x 3u/; 
G. W. Blabon, owner. 

Mount Pleasant 8t., w Germantown Ave., two-at’y 
dwell., 16/x 32/; Octavia Gavett, owner. 

Charlotta St., No. 829, three-st’y dwell., 16% x 24’; 
L. Schwab, contractor. 

Sicteenth St.,8 w cor. Market St., two-et’y dwell., 
30? x 40; Harry Pettit, contractor. 

Alder St.,n Norris St., three-st’y foundry, 50/ x 75’; 
Michael Smith, contractor. 

Quren St.,e Thirty-sixth St. (Falls Schuylkill), 0 
three-su’y dwells., 14’ x 42’; Keeley & Brownback, 
owners. 

Seventh St.,ne cor. Callowhill St., two-st’y chemi- 
cal building, 80” x 81"; R. C. Ballenger, contractor, 

Ticenty-cighth St., cor. Ingram St., 2 two-st’y 
dwells., 177 x 30’; John Gregan, owner. 

Mount Pleasant Avce., bet. Gresham St. and Ger- 
mantown Ave., three-st’y dwell., ls? x 42/; Martin 
Hetzel, contractor. 

Washington Ave., above Eleventh St., two-st’y ad- 
dition to factory, 41 x 54/4; Hall & Garrison, owners. 

Richmond St., No, 1932, three-st’y store and dwell., 
17’ x 52/; A. MeClay, contractor. 

Tioga St.,e Richmond St., two-st’y factory, 40’ x 
100’; Fr W. Stapler, President. 

Spruce St., .o, 2411, three-st’y dwell., 177 x 407; 
Townsend Yearsley, owner. 

Church St., w Webster St., two-st’y dwell., 16/x 
32/; Henry Rowley, owner. 

Fifth St., 8 Somerset St., 3 two-st'y dwells., 16’ x 
44’, H. Brocklehurst. 

Pharo st., No. 75Y, two-st’y dwell., 16’ x 28; Elenor 
McCauley, owner. 

Madixon St..88, bet, the state road and Wissa- 
noming St., 2 three-st'y dwells., 16 x 42/; Frank 
Miller, contractor, 

South Seventh St., Nos. 520, 522 and 524, 2 three- 
st’y stores and dwells., and two-st’y shop, 16/ x 32/; 
F. J. Ward, contractor, 

Turner St., ne, and ws of Twenty-tifth St., 12 
three-st’y dwells., 14’ x 44’; J. LL. Carre, owner. 

Garnet St., e8, 8 Somerset St., 3 two-st’y dwells., 
12’ x 44/; J. Cairns, contractor. 

Emerald St., cor. Willard St., 10 two-st’y dwells.) 
16/ x 43/ and Lif x 417; J. R. Pyle, owner. 

Butler St, 3s, bet. Fifth and Sixth Sts., 10 two- 
Bt'y dwells., 16/ x 48"; Thos. F. Middleton, 

Mervine St... e 8, n Oxtord St., twost’y brewery 
building; Chas. Wolters. 


St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Sixty-eight permits have been 


issued since our last report, twenty-two of which 
are for unimportant frame houses. Of the rest, 
those worth 32,500 and over are as follows: — 

A. M. McChesney, two-at'y brick dwell.; cost, 
5,000; T. Renick, architect; Chas. Gerhardt, cone 
tractor, 

Klausman Brewery Co., three-st’'y brick malt- 
house; cost, $20,vuu; £. Janssen, architect; contract 
sub-let. 

W.N. Graves, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $7.90 '; 
E. Mortimer, architect; Chas. Wehking, contractor. 
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HE Seventeenth Annual Convention of the American Insti- 

tute of Architects was a very harmonious and successful 

one. The umount of business transacted was not large, 
but the measures adopted were of considerable importance to 
the future of the Institute. About forty members were in at- 
tendance, including several from Ohio, one from Chicavo, one 
from Indiana and one from Georgia, besides many from New 
York and Boston. The morning session of the first day, after 
the delivery of the President’s Annual Address, was devoted 
to hearing the reports of the officers of the Iustitute and the 
S :cretaries of the various Chapters, all of which indicated quiet 
prosperity. The membership of the Institute was shown to 
have increased considerably during the year, many accessions 
being reported from the Chapters, in addition to the reinstate- 
ment of one or two former members whose connection with the 
Institute had been allowed to lapse. The number of Fellows 
was reported as sixty-nine, leaving, under the rule adopted two 
years ago, but one vacancy. It was obvious to every one that 
this rule had set the limit far too low, and the report of the 
Committee appointed at Cincinnati last year to consider the 
question of an increase in the*number of Fellows was peculiarly 
timely. This report had been printed, for the use of members, 
and after a good deal of discussion, the amendments to the by- 
laws which it proposed to make were substantially adopted 


HE first of these amendments abolished altogether the limita- 
tion of the number of Fellows of the Ifstitute, and struck 
out also the clause requiring that candidates for that grade 

must submit specifications and drawings or photographs of 
some building; instead of this, putting upon the Chapters the re- 
sponsibility of supporting the petition of candidates known to 
them, by requiring from them a true and faithful opinion as to 
their qualifications. The other important amendment proposed 
was one relating to the constitution of Chapters, by which any 
association of architects containing one resident Fellow of the 
Institute may be recognized as a Chapter, upon the approval 
of its rules and regulations by the Board of Trustees. As our 
readers will remember, the old rule in such matters was that 
five resident Fellows should be necessary to form the nucleus 
of a Chapter. This was recently modified, so as to allowa 
Chapter to be formed with two Fellows, but the Committee, 
believing that even this regulation served to hinder the forma- 
tion of Chapters in places where such associations would be 
very useful to the profession, decided to recommend the reduc- 
tion of this restriction to the lowest point, and the Convention 
unanimously approved of its action. There can be no doubt 
that the result of this determination will soon be seen in a con- 
siderable increase in the number of Chapters, much to the ad- 
vantage of all the parties concerned. 
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HE afternoon of Wednesday was devoted to driving about 
the city of Providence, with visits to several public and 
private buildings, and in the evening the Convention re- 
assembled to listen to Professor Lanza’s lecture upon the 
Strength of Materials, which was received with all the interest 
due to the great importance of the subject. The second paper 
was by Mr. Fox. of Boston, on Competitions, and presented 
one side of that difficult subject most effectively. The third 
paper, by Mr. William A. Potter, of New York, on the Con- 
duct of the Supervising Architect’s Office, which had excited 
much curiosity, was omitted, Mr. Potter’s engagements obliging 
him, at the last moment, to give up his visit to Provideuce. 
The remainder of the evening was, therefore, spent in examin- 
ing the drawings contributed for exhibition by members of the 
Institute, among which Mr. Richardson’s magnificent sketches 
for the Albany cathedral, and Mr. Eppinghausen’s drawings 
for the Indiana State Capitol, were most conspicuous, although 
there were many others of much interest. ‘The place of honor 
in the room was given to the only design made in accordance 
with the resolution of last year providing for a friendly compe- 
tition among the members of the Institute. This was con- 
tributed by Mr. Moser, of Georgia, and showed an immense 
amount of thought and invention. The Convention listened with 
much interest to Mr. Moser’s informal explanation of his work, 
aud voted unanimously that the thanks of the Institute should 
be offered him, and that the design. with a key which Mr. 
Moser had prepared, should be reproduced and printed for the 
members. 


HE morning session of the second day was brief, time only 
being allowed for the election of officers and a few matters 
of minor importance. The ticket presented by the nominat- 

ing committee was chosen without a dissenting voice, Dr. 
Walter being re-elected President, Mr. Hatfield Treasurer, 
and the other officers generally being continued for the next 
year. Mr. George C. Mason, Jr., of Newport, R. I., who, since 
the declination of Professor Ware, has been Acting Secretary 
of the Institute, was chosen as Secretary. Just before the 
meeting was called to order, the members of the Convention 
assembled upon the steps of an ancient church near by, where 
they were photographed, with President Walter in the midst. 
Two negatives were taken, and if the proofs should be moder- 
ately successful the interest of the result should be sufficient 
to ensure the repetition of the same operation at succeeding 
Conventions. At twelve o’clock the members took the boat 
to Newport, touching at Rocky Point for lunch, and reassem- 
bied in a private parlor of the Ocean House at eight o'clock in 
the evening, after strolling for a few hours in small parties 
about the town. The evening began with the reading of a 
paper by Mr. Clark, of Boston, on The Architect as a Sanitarian, 
which was followed by an interesting discussion upon the 
disposal of house sewage by subsoil irrigation. Mr. Rotch’s 
paper was not ready in time for the meeting, and unfinished 
business was therefore next taken up. Several members having 
expressed the opinion that new Chapters of the Iustitute could, 
by a little effort, be formed in various places which now have 
no professional association, or if any, one without counection 
with the Institute, it was considered to be fitting that the Con- 
vention should undertake to make some advances, and a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed to the effect that Messrs. Keller 
and Brigys, of Connecticutfand Earle, of Worcester, should be 
invited to make such efforts as they could toward the formation 
of Chapters of the Institute in those places, and that the Secre- 
tary of the Institute should be requested to communicate with 
prominent architects in Albany, St. Louis, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
and Minneapolis, with regard to the possibility of reviving 
former Chapters, or constituting new ones. The change in the 
by-laws of the Institute, under which one Fellow only is needed 
as the nucleus of a new Chapter, gives sufficient reason for this 
action of the Convention, and as there is no difficulty, now that 
the restriction upon the number of Fellows is removed, in ob- 
taining the election of any architect of high professional charac- 
ter to that grade, it seems probable that the invitation will 
meet with speedy response, not only from the architects of the 
places named, but from those of other cities and states, which 
would have been included in the resolution if any one had 
thought to mention them. This was the last business of the 
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session, and after a vote sincerely thanking the members of the 
Rhode Island Chapter for their unwearicd kindness, the Con- 
vention adjourned. The question of the next meeting of the 
Convention was discussed, and several suggestions were made, 
some members favoring Albany, on account of the interest of its 
uew buildings, while some, for the same reason, proposed Hart- 
ford, and others Chicago. The whole matter was finally re- 
ferred to the Board of ‘Trustees, who will probably make an 
early announcement of their choice. The last day of the Con- 
vention was spent in pleasure, the members, after an inspection 
of the mysterious “ Stone Mill,” dining together at the Casino, 
and afterwards visiting, by special invitation, some of the more 


amous cottages. 
Hi water of a well is affected by a cesspool in what appears 

to be hazardous proximity is described in the Sctenétfic 
American. As every one knows, the common test is to throw 
salt into the suspected cesspool or vault, testing the well-water 
beforehand, and again later, after the salt has had time to dis- 
solve and find its way through the ground, by means of nitrate 
of silver, which produces a white cloud in water containing 
chlorides, and can be made to show the exact proportion 
of salt contained in the well-water. The quantitative examina- 
tion of the water, however, is a matter for a skilful chemist, 
and as nearly all natural waters contain a little salt, the test is 
an uncertain one without such accurate measurement. For or- 
dinary observers it is desirable to use for placing in the cess- 
pool some substance which is never found in ordinary water, 
and whose presence, if introduced frum outside, can be readily 
determined, and in a recent legal case, where it was importaut 
to determine whether the well of a certain brewery was pol- 
luted by infiltration from a foul neighboring well, the ingen- 
ious counsel for one party, or, more probably, some expert 
adviser, suggested that chloride of lithium should be thrown 
into the foul well, and afterwards looked for in the other. All 
the soluble salts of lithium have the property of giving a bril- 
liant red color to a flame, and on evaporating some of the water 
from the brewery well, after the treatment of the other with 
lithium, the concentrated residuum, introduced on a thread into 
a flame, showed unmistakably the lithium coloration. In ordi- 
nary experiments, the red of the lithium flame, uuless the salt 
were present in large proportion, would generally be obscured 
by the more powertul yellow derived from sodium, which is 
present in nearly all flames, but it is possible for the amateur 
experimenter to neutralize the effect of the yellow rays by holding 
a piece of blue glass between his eye and the flame, and the red 
color, if present, will then appear, or the flame may be exam- 
ined with the spectroscope, which will show all the rays sepa- 
rately with perfect distinctness. 


NEW and useful method of ascertaining whether the 


class have of sanitary operations is to be found in an oc- 

currence which took place in New York a short time ago. 
According to the Sanitary Engineer, a respectable colored 
woman applied to the judye of one of the courts for protection 
from “two devils”? who had bewitched her. She described 
the devils as appearing like white men, one of them carrying a 
yellow valise, and the other a red one. They cast their eyes 
upon her in a sinister manner, so that she was alarmed, and 
weut after a charm to avert the evil influence. She touched 
them with the charm .as an exorcism, but they only laughed, 
and opening the valises took out a powder which they 
sprinkled about the door. Some of the powder fell upon her, 
and she had a return of the horrible pains which the incanta- 
tions of colored people had brought upon her on another occa- 
sion. The judge, on inquiring jurther into this extraordinary 
story, ascertained that the “devils” were agents of the Board 
of Health, engaged in disinfecting the premises, but the pros- 
pect of being able to make the victim of their enchantments 
comprehend their mission seemed rather remote, and he con- 
tented himself with advising her to remove her family to an- 
other tenement, and to call on him again if the witches still 
-troubled her. 


A: illustration of the idea which people of a certain 


) HE Sanitary Engineer makes what seems to us a very just 
complaint in regard to the mode in which bids are usually 
invited and contracts awarded for steam-heating in build- 


ings. Here aud there is found an architect who has taken 


pains to inform himself upon the principles of the science of 
steau-heating, aud knows enough about the different qualities 
of valves and fittings, and about the materials and methods of 
construction of boilers, to be able to specify what he wants, 
and to be sure that he gets it, but it is still very common, even 
with architects who possess a very considerable knowledge of. 
steam-heating work, to invite a tew well-known engineers to 
write their own specifications, aud submit estimates in accord- 
ance with them. ‘This practice has some excuse in the fact 
that many of the best heating engineers use boilers or radiators 
of a kind peculiar to themselves, and as it would hardly be pru- 
dent to require all the bidders on a job to estimate for putting in 
a boiler of a pattern controlled by only one of them, architects 
are compelled, if they would escape loud accusations of favorit- 
ism, to give a very large latitude on this point. With regard 
to steam-pipes and returns, however, and amount of radiating 
surface, there is no such difficulty. The rules for calculating 
the number of square feet of radiating surface, and the size 
and arrangement of pipes, are, or should be, as famihar to 
the architect as to the heating engineer, and the former, by a littie 
attention to them, can readily draw his specifications so that 
his intentions as to every important part of the job shall be un- 
mistakable, and he will be rewarded by being preserved from 
the annoyance and loss of reputation which cheap and irresponsi- 
ble contractors, working under loosely or ignorantly drawn 
specifications, are certain to cause him, 


) HE latest news from the Keely Motor is of a somewhat 
* contradictory character. A few days ago it was announced 
that the “big engine” was finished, aud would be ready for 
operation about the first week in September, and a final inspec- 
tion by the trustees was appointed for August 29, at which all 
stockholders were invited to be present. On the appointed 
day a considerable number of persons visited the workshop 
and were unpleasantly surprised to learn that the machine 
would not be ready for experiments for six weeks. According 
to the report of a newspaper correspondent, one of the stock- 
holders, who had invited some friends to ride in a tyain drawn 
by the mysterious motor on the first of September, appeared 
to be annoyed at this intelligence, but was comforted by some 
remarks of the great inventor about a “thirty-pound vacuum,” 
and other obscure topics. ‘The outside world must think that 
the Keely stockholders are easily comforted, but he probably 
understands his own constituency, for after the soothing refer- 
ence to the vacuum, the foreman ot the shops informed the com- 
pany that the price of motor stock would begin to rise within 
a week. He declined to mention the grounds of his ex pecta- 
tion, but kindly proceeded to distribute among the visitors the 
cards of a Wall-Street broker, who would sell stock to any oue 
desirous of profiting by the expected advance. 


T is gratifying to notice that the subject of improving the 
dwellings of the poor is steadily growing in importance in 
all parts of the civilized world. The French Government, 

among its other innovations, is seriously considering the question 
of building decent and comfortable abodes for the poorest of 
the population, while in England and America the subject has 
been, with great advantage, taken up by private individuals, 
who have done much themselves, and have led the way for 
others, to ameliorate the condition of the most helpless and de- 
pendent of their fellow-citizens. In one respect the work which 
has been done in this direction has led to disappointment. Houses 
have been built upon most excellent plans, full of light, air and 
sunshine, and offered at rents lower than those asked for the 
vilest dens in the neighborhood, only to be taken up by per- 
sous quite able to pay a higher rent, who crowded into them to 
the exclusion of those for whom they were intended; worse 
than this, if the better class of tenants are refused admission, 
it is often found that the houses remain empty, the most squalid 
and miserable of mankind apparently preferring to live like 
pigs in a sty, at a high price, rather than suffer the embarrass- 
ment of being lodged in a decent habitation. This perverted 
taste will probably disappear as the general habits of living of 
working people improve, so that it Is not worth while to lament 
long over it, and there is no fear that benevolence will not for 
many years find ample occupation in modifying and improving 
the dwellings of those who are quite capable of appreciating, 
and being grateful for, the favors shown them, 
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SANITARY PLUMBING. 


execute the plumbing of a modern 

building after the methods now em- 

ployed, in such a manner as to obtain 
perfect security and convenience, involves 
so great an expense as to be beyond the 
means of the ordinary house-owner, and a 
very general impression prevails that it is 
impossible without incurring the incon- 
venience of banishing all the plumbing to 
some detached building having direct 
communication with the open air, and 
otherwise thoroughly ventilated. 

This is, however, a popular fallacy. 
Plumbing fixtures may be safely placed 
wherever convenience or economy in the 
arrangement dictates, and to present the 
grounds for this assertion, and show the 
manner in which the work may be done, at a reasonable expense, 
are the objects of this paper. 

In many important particulars of plumbing sanitary authorities 
differ in opinion, and this difference increases the feeling of insecu- 
rity on the part of the public. Many sanitarians advocate, for in- 
stance, the ventilation of all traps by special stacks of pipes inde- 
pesteut of the olpire ventilator; and already this has become a 
aw in many cities. Others claim that such ventilation is positively 
injurious, as greatly increasing the danger of loss of seal throagh 
evaporation, besides complicating the plumbing. Another source of 
disagreement is in the material and proper jointing of soil and drain 
pipes. One advocates heavy cast-iron with a joint lead-caulked 

y hand. Another recommends a lighter pipe and caulked by hy- 
draulic or other mechanical pressure. A third prefers the rust-joint. 
Still another uses wrought-iron piping with screw joints; and others, 
finally, would return to the old lead pipe which until recently was 
used almost exclusively in this country. Lead was abandoned in 
favor of cast-iron largely on account of the greater resistance of the 
latter to the corrosive action of sewer-gas. Of late, however, the 
general custom of ventilating our sewers, soil and drain pipes has 
removed this objection, and the difficulties of properly jointing iron 
have caused many to favor areturn to lead. The authorities again are 
divided in their opinions as to the best form of trap, water-closet, 
cistern-valve, and indeed as to almost every important fixture used 
in plumbing, and they are always at war on the subject of the proper 
Bs i of kitchen grease. 

n view of this unsettled condition on the part of the most eminent 
authorities, to propose to find and describe in detail a system of 
plumbing which shall not be open to the objections urged by either 
party, and to propose to substantiate the position by actual demon- 
stration, might seem to savor somewhat of presumption. Neverthe- 
less, a careful and persistent study of the subject made in an im par- 
tial spirit and under circumstances unusually favorable for carrying 
on experimental research, have led the writer to results of so posi- 
tive and unexpected a nature in the direction of the disputed points, 
as to encourage him to make the attempt. 

The most intelligent portion of the public, particularly in the 
Eastern and Middle States, have as yet only begun serious! y to turn 
their attention to sanitary plumbing; and though the demand for lit- 
erature on the subject is greatly in excess of the supply, the pro- 
duction of improved sanitary appliances isin advance of the demand. 
This is most strikingly shown by the persistency with which the 
public adhere to the use of that most abominable of all plumbing con- 
trivances, that antiquated and decayed relic of barbarism — the com- 
mon pan water-closet, the extent of the use of which may be taken 
as the index of the popular ignorance in sanitary matters. For 
within the compass of 
hideous mass, illustrations of outrages on every vital principle of 
sanitary plumbing ; indeed, so evident are its defects and so univer- 
sally has it been decried by all intelligent practitioners and writers, 
that a plumber who recommends it as a decent fixture to place ina 
house and displays it in his window as an advertisement of his call- 
ing may at once be classed as either ignorant or depraved or both, 
and unfit to be entrusted with the charge of plumbing work. It 
should, however, in justice to the proverbially wicked plumber, be 
said here, that many sell this closet only because they are obliged to. 
The conscientious plumber of to-day deserves a much better reputa- 
tion than publi¢ opinion has given him. There are plenty of unscru- 
pulous ones in the business still. ‘These we should study hard to 
avoid, but the leading ones are intelligent and enterprising men, eager 





to] 
to keep themselves informed as to the improved methods and appli- 


ances which the last few years have developed, to grapple with the 

knotty problems of sanitary plumbing and to raise their calling to 
the dignity of a scientific profession ; and these men the public are 
learning to appreciate. Every plumber is obliged to keep in stock 
and at times set unsanitary fixtures and cheap materials, because a 
short-sighted public insists upon having them. They cannot afford 
to refuse, but they sell under protest. 

In spite of all that has been said and written as to the danger of 
breathing sewer-gas in confined places, and of the universal testi- 
mony of all who have any knowledge of the subject as to the reality 
of the danger, we occasionally meet a disbeliever ; — perhaps one of 
those eccentric and perverse natures 


its fertile container, swarm, as it were, in a | 


which rejects everything others: 
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accept; whocalls a wholesome fear of sewer-gas “ groundless panic,’’ 
and the records of the great epidemics, “ mere sensational stories.” 
“The plumber,” he says, “is a sufficient refutation of these notions, 
for he works at the very jaws of the sewers and flourishes on their 
breath.” 

Now this is a very careless and mischievous assertion ; for plumb- 
ers do suffer from sewer-gas poisoning like other people, and the 
most prudent of them take every precaution to keep the “ jaws of 
the sewers ” well gagged while they are at work upon them. 

It happens that a young plumber now at work in the office of the 
writer has but just resumed work after a severe attack of typhoid 
fever which he believes he acquired from exposure to sewer-gas, and 
the reasons he gives for this belief appear to be convincing. 

Plumbers lead an out-of-door life and must be in the full vigor of 
youth to carry on properly their somewhat arduous calling. This 
undoubtedly enables them to withstand the enervating effects of an 
occasional exposure to sewer-gas better than others. The disease 
germs are not friendly to the toughened system nourished by plenty 
of oxygen. It is in the feeble body, debilitated by confinement and 
impure air that they find their “happy hunting grounds.” In piping 
a house for plumbing, the work is completed before the sewer connec- 
tion is made, and the sewer-gas is not allowed to play about the 
building with such unrestrained liberty as many seem to imagine. It 
is now supposed that a single germ of disease entering a system pre- 
parent for its propagation is as potent to produce death as a thousand, 
or a single microscopic germ the ten-thousandth part of an inch in 
length is capable, under conditions suitable for its cultivation, of 
producing in fi.e days enough of its kind to fill the entire Atlantic 
Ocean.! The breathing of sewer-gas seems to have the property of 
preparing the system for the propagation of these wonderful and 
terrible organisms. Whereas on the contrary a copious supply of 
fresh air and oxygen destroys them. It is possible that fresh air 
taken in large quantities into the lungs before exposure to sewer-gas, 
fortifies them for a time against the danger from disease germs, and 
this may act to a certain extent in favor of the plumber. However 
this may be, it is certain that no medical fact rests on better evidence 
than that gases arising from decomposing sewage are one of the most 
fruitful sources of disease. In recognition of this fact the exclusion of 
sewer-gas has, within the last two or three years, in our large cities 
been made the subject of careful legislation. Such laws are greatly 
needed. Mr. Bayles in his excellent work on “ House Drainage and 
Water Service” written in 1878, says: “ As the plumbing work of our 
houses is commonly done, it would be better for most of us if we had 
to bring our water in buckets from a public hydrant and carry our 
waste to the culvert at the nearest street corner.” 


Classification of Subject. 


The first division of our subject will include the consideration of : 
1. The efficiency of the water-seal. 
2. The water-closet, and its flushing and sealing arrangements, 
including the supply-cistern and valve, supply-pipe, trap and waste- 
ipe. 
J 3. The wash-basin and its appurtenances, including the supply- 
pipe, faucet, ae ve trap and overflow-pipe. 
4. Traps in general. 
5. Soil and waste pipes in general. 





LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE.? — II. 


(INCE the first 
and most ob- 
vious reason 

of building is the 

desire to provide 
for the shelter 
and convenience 
of man in civil- 
ized countries, 
the first principle 
belonging to 
architecture 
grows out of this 
primary neces- 
sity, and has 
been shown to consist in the fitness or usefulness of the structure. 

This source of beauty is the same in all those edifices, however they 

may vary in their style or kind, which are in every essential particu- 

lar suited to the obvious wants which gave rise to their erection. 

This has been shown in two of the most dissimilar structures that 

could possibly be conceived: the Grecian temple and the Gothic 

cathedral. I have endeavored to explain the circumstances from 
which these varieties resulted, and to describe those wants and uses 
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1This statement at first thought seems incredible; but it is easy to follow the 
eteps which lead to such formidable results, for bacteria have been observed to 
increase by binary fissure, and to double themselves within an hour. The tem- 
perature, quantity and quality of nutriment and other conditions necessary for 
the unlimited development of the bacteria do not exist in nature, and we are 
fortunately protected from the destructive invasion of these invisible monsters. 
—See ‘' The Bacteria,” by Dr. Antoine Magnin, translated by George M. Stern- 
berg, M. D. Published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

2 Extracts from a lecture by the late Mr. Arthur Gilman, delivered before the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, in the winter of 1844-45. Continued from page 89, No. 
400, 
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which led to the adoption of such peculiar and distinctive forms. If 
any of these correspond in their nature with those which impel us at 
the present day to construct dwelling-houses and churches or other 
ublic buildings, it will be proper to adopt the forms in question so 
ar as this parallel is found to extend, but certainly no farther. 
Thus the claims of any particular style, and the merit of any building 
in which any one of them is exhibited, may be estimated, in regard to 
their first requisite, by a very simple and intelligible principle. 

But there is another point, to which, as yet, | have scarcely 
alluded, and which seems to have a natural connection with this part 
of our survey. The /itness of architectural works is regulated to 
some extent by the nature of the material employed. Thus, when we 
are necessarily restricted to the use of a certain material, it has been 
observed that both fitness and good taste require a correspondence 
between the material used and the style adopted for the building. 
There is something very offensive to propriety in making the mate- 
rials perform a part which does not belong to their nature; it is a de- 
ception upon the eye, which the mind does not readily pardon. 
Ileavy and massive architecture in all ages and countries has been 
executed only in the most durable and time-defying stone, and a temple 
or a castle would make but a poor figure if this were not the case. 
Cottages and small villas, on the other hand, in some of the light and 
fanciful styles, may with greater propriety be erected in wood, since 
that material is often in harmony with the Jeading expression of their 
form and outlines. “ There cannot well be a greater violation of cor- 
rect taste than to build a castellated Gothic mansion with thin, unsub- 
stantial wooden boards. It is a species of counterfeit coin,” observes 
Mr. Downing, *“ which will never pass current with cultivated minds.” 
De Tocqueville, in his remarks on the spirit in which the Americans 
cultivate the art, says: “When I arrived for the first time at New 
York, by that part of the Atlantic Ocean which is called the Narrows, 
I was surprised to perceive along tlie shore, at some distance from the 
city, & considerable number of palaces of white marble, several of 
which were built after the models of ancient architecture.” His sur- 
prise was still greater, however, when he went the next day to inspect 
the temple that had particularly attracted his attention, to find that 
its imposing portice was supported by huge, hollow columns of 
painted wood. 

Fitness, then, may be defined as the beauty of utilitv; but there 
is a second quality, that of expression — the expression of purpose in 
the structure — which has been called the beauty of propriety. ‘This 
expression of purpose in architecture is conveyed by those leading 
features in a building which make up its whole appearance, and which 
at once suggest the end in view, and set forth the peculiar purpose 
for which it is intended. A church, properly constructed, for instance, 
is easily recognized by its spire; a dwelling-house by its chimneys and 
the arrangement of its domestic offices; or a barn by its plain, large 
doors, the absence of chimneys, and the obvious omission of ornament. 
Our reason acknowledges a satisfaction in finding them to be what 
they appear, or, in other words, with the truthfulness and reality of 
their expression. Whatever, therefore, tends to heighten expression 
of purpose, must grow out of some quality which connects itself in the 
mind with the use for which it is designed, and the most genuine 
mode of increasing our admiration of any building is to render it 
strictly expressive of the purpose for which it is erected. 

A striking instance of the total violation of this obvious principle 
was given in the famous folly of Fonthill Abbey, which was designed 
by the same Wyatt who nearly demolished the whole of Salisbury 
Cathedral. At Fonthill, which he began for Mr. Beckford in 1795, 
he committed the blunder of representing an abbey, not as a habitable 
building combined with a church, but as a house in the shape of a 
church; the vestibule occupying one whole transept, the offices 
another, and the nave and choir filled with parlors, dining-rooms and 
sleeping-apartments — with nothing of reality about it but the kitchen. 
Every one can readily perceive the absurdity of such a freak, because 
it was an unusual one; but Jet us see whether we cannot find, or 
rather, whether we are not obliged to notice cases, in every way its 
parallel, in daily occurrence among ourselves. 

‘‘ Although,” savs an excellent anthor, “ at firet thought it would appear 
that persons would be little likely to fall into error in violating the truth- 
fulness of a building, yet examples do not unfrequently occur. Some of 
our dwelling-houses are so meagre and comfortiless in their exteriors that 
one might be fairly pardoned for supposing them barns, and, on the other 
hand, we have seen stables sv decorated with green shutters and vilasters 
that they have actually been mistaken for dwelling-houses.’’ ‘A blind 
passion fora particular etyle of building,”’ he continues, ‘‘may also serve 
to destroy expression of purpose, and it would certainly be difficult fora 
stranger, in some of our towns where the taste for Grecian temples prevails, 
to distinguish with accuracy between a church, a bank, and a hall of 


"justice." 

Not only should the whole structure, then, have a general character 
denoting the end in view, but every portion of it should be made, as 
far as possible, to convey the same impression. ‘The various useful 
features entering into its composition should all be expressive of their 
end. and should appear to answer their particular purpose. But if 
all these distinctions are ‘to be overlooked, and all these principles dis- 
regarded, and a universal model adopted in which none of ee are 
contained, the scale of its exactitude becomes that of its incongruity, 
and the deviation from principle is just in proportion to the fidelity of 
imitation. This, it cannot be denied, is the case with by far the 
greater proportion of American architecture at the present day. 

I will endeavor to furnish some additional proof of this observa- 
tion : — a : | 


‘““Many of our contemporaries,’’ says the Quarterly Review, “ many 
whose genius no one can respect or prize more highly than we do are de- 
sirous of introducing the pure Grecian style for the purposes both of eccle- 
siastical and civil architecture; but even their talents cannot naturalize 
architecture of ancient Greece in modern England. The Grecian temple 
will not submit to be transported into our atmosphere. No adaptation can 
be given which will reconcile it to utility. Plate-glass windows glaring 
through the intercolumns, chimneys and chimney-pots ranged above the 

diment, are just as nppro pret as English nouns and verbs would be ina 
Breek hexameter. When the architect's portfolio is opened, and the draw- 
ing is shown, these incongruities escape observation in the neat lines and 
coloring of a geometrical elevation, which can be made to look just as the 
artist pleases; but when the scaffold is struck from the real building, stand- 
ing in the open air, they then strike us most forcibly, and we are compelled 
to acknowledge that its principles are too etubborn and unmanageable. 
View the Grecian temple as a dwelling-house, and with relation to its inhab- 
itants, and then every part and portion which contributes to their comfort or 
convenience ix a grievous sin against architectural fitness, for they are re- 
jected by the very essence of the building into which they obtrude them- 
selves, Is it considered with regard to its destination? Is the architect re- 
tiring into his study to plan the justice-hall, or the college, or the church? 
Why, then, every sign which tells the intention of the structure — which 
connects it with the policy, the learning or the religion of our age, becomes 
A monstrous and perpetual solecixm. If euch difticulties as these are con- 
xidered, it will soon be understood how they estrange the architect from the 
intellectual cultivation of bis art, and reduce bim to a mere iechauical 
draughtsman.” . 


Upon the hich authority of the Quarterly Review, then, it would 
appear that the votaries of the Grecian orders are no wiser than Mr. 
Wyatt had shown himself to be at Fonthill Abbey. If there be any 
difference, indeed, it is certainly in his favor, since the style which he 
employed there was at least the natural offspring of the country 
where he undertook to use it, and when applied in a proper manner, 

roduced very striking and satisfactory effects; while, on the other 
fai the Grecian style is fitted for no single purpose which our 
habits and uses require, either in public or private buildings, and can 
never appear well in New England under any circumstances what- 
ever. 

Twenty-two years later, nearly a quarter of a century after the 
Quarterly Review thus eloquently declaimed against such false taste in 
the art, we find another able journal holding very similar language. 

‘SWe trv,” says the Westminster Review, published in April last [1844], 
‘“we try an architecture totally un-uited to our climate, and worse than ure- 
less for our purposes. Did the evil consequences of this system stop here, 
it would not be so serious ag it really is; but thus it is that in copying and 
trving to adapt the classical types, we have learned to be mere copvists (in 
everything), and when we turn our attention to the Italian or mediaval 
stvlex, the false system atill clings to us, and correctness of copying is still 
held tha greatest merit of every design.”’ 

“The same absurd system,” continues the Review, “poisoned our litera- 
ture for more than a century and a half, though, fortunately fur us, we have 
seen both the beginning and the end of its influence there. Cowper first 
dared to sing of original thoughts and feelings, and the giant hand of the 
peasant Burns tore to pieces the flimsy web of conventional criticism in which 
the corpse of our poetry had been wound. But if any one will take the 
tronble of reading the Cato of Addison. the Seasons of Thompson, the Blen- 
heim of Phillips, or, indeed, any of the thousand and one poems about 
Damon and Daphne, or Phillis, or Chloris, or Mars or Cupid, which formed 
the staple commodity of poets of that age, he will be able to form a tolerably 
correct idea of the merit or absurdity of the classical productions of our 
architects — always bearing in mind this distinction: that the one is an in- 
nocent trifle, the other a positive and expensive inconvenience. A poet may 
indulge himself in harmless flirtations with dryads and water-nymphs witb- 
out hurting any one; but a habitation must be either in reality very unclas- 
sical or very uninhabitable in thia climate, and the whole race of porticos 
only serve tu encumber our streets and darken our windows.”’ 

These forcible observations relate, it is true, to the present state of 
architecture in England, but among ourselves the case is just the 
same, or perhaps the truth is, somewhat worse. Architectural taste 
is there taking a very decided turn toward the true principles; but 
with us it is painful to notice that the offcast mistakes of the Old 
World find a ready adoption, and Grecian edifices are still the order 
of the day. The common consent of cultivated minds has indeed 
fully established this truth: that the system of the ancient architects 
does not admit of any wide departure from its fundamental] principles, 
and that if these are contravened, the certain and speedy consequence 
will be the degradation and debasement of all its real beauties. But 
we are first to take care that we understand in what that system con- 
sisted. I should hail with pleasure even the faint indication of a de- 
sire to study the spirit and meaning, instead of reproducing the mere 
forms and details of the works of antiquity. And so long as this 
energy, this sensibility of taste is wanting, there remains one, at least, 
of the hichest marks of civilization to which we can have no valid 
claim. The neglect of any such course of study is undoubtedly the 
cause of al] the bad architecture of the present time? 

Mr. Jefferson is said to have remarked, in reference to the style of 
building which prevailed in his day, that “the genius of architecture 
seemed to have shed a peculiar malediction over America.” But if 
this were his honest conviction forty years ago, it cannot be said that 
at the present day there is any reason to reverse the desponding ver- 
dict. The architectural faults and follies of his times have indeed 
passed away, but it must be owned that they have been succeeded by 
others, of a different and more deplorable kind. An expression of 
character and appropriateness might have been wanting in the works 
of the former builders; still it was at least aimed at and attempted. 
The church was erected in one style, the senate-house in another, and 
the private mansion in another. ‘The State-House, on Beacon Hill, 
the work of that period, is still, as a whoule, the most rational build- 
ing in the streets of this city [Boston]. The general idea was excel- 
lent, while the faults which appear in the execution were the work of 
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those who had the control, and are not to be attributed to its late re- | The favorers of the present wretched system appear to argue for 


spected architect. “ ‘The effect of this building,” observes Mr. 
Cleaveland, in his essay on American Architecture, “is very striking. 
The dome rises above every object, crowning the city, and seeming 
to give a unity and decided character to the whole. It may be 
doubted whether any other plan could have produced so good an 
effect at a distance, as the dome depends less for the impression it 
makes, upon the detail of its ornament than any other form of build- 
ing. The wings of the building (he continues) are so short as to 
appear mean, and render the whole too small for the dome which sur- 
mounts it. The original plan made the wings more extensive, but 
they were clipped by the Legislature, who could not afford to buy so 
much architecture.” 

Whatever may be its defects, there is certainly a character and ex- 
pression in this edifice, which bespeaks its obvious use; but if its erec- 
tion had been deferred to the present time, there is no doubt but that 
we should have had a Grecian temple in its place. No discrimination 
of character would have been shown; the elevation of the Parthenon 
would have been made the measure of this, as well as of every other 
public and private structure, and the same drawing that was this day 
used for a state-house, would to-morrow be sent in as a design for a 
Grecian church, and the next day as a classic villa. It matters not 
with the architect how widely different their character, how exactly 
opposite their purpose; his blind admiration for the Grecian colon- 
nade seems to obtrude the object of its bigotry into every situation, 
where its inappropriateness becomes most evident and most ridiculous. 
Thus, the hexastyle portico of Athens is indeed re-copied in every 
locality, and with every variety of material that ingenuity can devise ; 
but the fitness of the design to the purpose for which it is intended, or 
the expression in it of the character of the structure, if recognized at 
all in theory, is much oftener honored in the breach than the observ- 
ance, in practice. 

When, however, it is impossible to give the temple form to a build- 
ing, the occupation of such one-idea builders is yone. As a last re- 
source, they build up a dead, flat wall, with mere square holes in it 
for windows, unornamented and unrelieved, and still set a Doric por- 
tico up against it, which causes it to look as if the dead wall had 
fallen down on the back of a Duric temple, just as the portcullis of 
the enemy’s castle fell upon the Baron Munchausen’s horse, and cut 
it forever in two. As there are two very remarkable instances of this 
wonderful feat of invention in our own streets —the ‘lremont House 
and the new Court-House — I will take the liberty to give a somewhat 
amusing extract, in reference to the latter building, from the same 
essay by Mr. Cleaveland to which I have previously referred : — 


‘* As we have never geen the plan of this building,’’ save he, ‘‘it has been 
an unfailing source of wonder to us, as we have watched its progress. It is 
now so nearly completed that one can form a pretty good idea of what it is 
intended to be. For the benetit of those who have not looked upon this 
astonishing structure, we will attempt a description of it, though with a very 
faint hope of doing justice to the genius of the designer. t the reader 
imazine a building so long, narrow and high, as to resemble a sheet. of 
baker’s ginger-bread standing upon the edge, and he will have some notion 
of the outline. ‘I think, gentlemen,’ said a western friend of ours, to 8 
building committee who were asking his opinion of an edifice of pearly the 
faine proportions as the new court-honse —‘I think, gentlemen, if you 
please, that if vou were to turn your academy over upon the side, it would 
cover a good deal of land.” We doubt if good nature itself could, in con- 
science, say more than this in praise of the court-house. The sides of this 
elongated and attenuated pile are pierced by numerous windows of different 
kizes, soine arched and some square. At each extremity is a door, above 
which towers a dead wall, terminated by a cornice like that of the sides, of 
the simplest furm. From this, the roof slopes back toward the centre. 
Near the eaves of each end of the building rixes a broad, thin chimney of 
stone, terminating in several sinall pvrainids, the effect of which is very re- 
markable. Thus far there is vothing in the editice to complain of, because 
thus far it makes no pretence to architecture, and had the artist or the civic 
committee. or whoever was concerned, been content with leaving it in this 
state, we should have been satistied with having a cheap structure, whose 
internal arrangements answered the purpose for which they were designed. 
But it seems as if, after the building was planned, it was thought necessary 
to mike a little displav of taste and classical skill, and accordingly we have 
Grevian porticos built up against the end walls. When General Jackson 
and Major Downing were at the village of Downingville, the President 
made a speech to the people, of which the Major gives a report. ‘ Here,’ 
says he, ‘the Gieneral was voin’ to stop, but says I in his ear: “ You must 
give ‘em a little Latin, Doctor.”” Here he off hat again: “EK pluribus 
unum,” savas he; ‘‘sine qua non.”’ *‘* That'll do, General,”* says [.’ Our 
architect’s portieos are about as appropriate to the other parts of the build- 
ing as the General's Latin to the speech he had been making. Jn them. 
selves they are extremely beantifal. They are of the Dorie order, and con- 
sixt of four fluted columns, the shafts of which are of a single block, rising 
above a lofty flight of steps, and surmeunted by a pediment of the true 
Attic proportions. But they do not belong to the building; they would look 
just as well, and would seem as appropriate if they stood on the opposite 
side of the street. They add nothing to the beauty of the edifice itself, be- 
cause it has no beauty to add to, and they certainly do not constitute its 
beauty, because no one thinks of viewing them ae parts of it. We should 
be in favor, therefore, of having them removed from their unfavorable posi- 
tion at the ends of the court-house, and carefully preserved, till they can be 
used for some building of Grecian architecture, to which they may seem 
actually to belong, asd we assure the architect that his fame would not be 
in the least diminished by the abstraction.”’ 


It would be natural to suppose that these remarks would receive 
some little consideration in the community. They do not appear, 
however, ty have had the least effect in any quarter. ‘ Boston may 
be the Athens of America,” observes Mr. Cleaveland, “ but certainly, 
the days of Pericles have not yet come.” 

In fact, the dissemination of knowledge and the corrections of 
criticism upea this subject seem hitherto to have done but little good. 


victory, and not for truth, and in most cases 
““E’en though vanquished they will argue still.” 


Our public and private libraries contain many lucid works upon 
these subjects, in which, without a single exception, these monstrousi- 
ties are condemned. But still these gentlemen yo on, copying and 
caricaturing the portico of the Parthenon, and it must be that the 
more opportunity such a person possesses the less he troubles himself 
to comprehend. Dr.. Southey speaks of an admirable print among 
George Wither’s emblems, having for-its motto, “ Cacus nil luce ju- 
vatur;” that is, a blind person is benefited by no light. It repre- 
sents an owl, standing in broad sunshine, with a pair of spectacles 
on his beak, a lighted candle on either side of him, and a blazing 
torch in each claw, and the more light there is, the less is the owl 
able to see. No happier emblem could be imagined to typify that 
school of builders who rear such enduring edifices of their powers 
of observation. Architecture requires for its practice the intensest 
study, and a knowledge of all its proprieties can never be acquired 
without a great degree of enthusiastic application. It requires, in 
fact, more taste to appreciate its beauties, and more study to under- 
stand them, than such persons will very often be found to possess. 

Thus it is not difficult to understand liow the designs of such per- 
sons, through a want of appreciation of the real nature and business 
of architecture, should be at once costly, offensive, and full of un- 
sustained pretension. Both in theory and practice we have been 
committing a great mistake; and the arguments hitherto in use, both 
by the advocates and opponents of either of the various styles, have 
generally been based upon fallacious grounds. They have consisted, 
fur the most part, in mere private views and opinions relative to 
comparative abstract beauty, in the different styles, and these, as 
might be expected, have proved most inconclusive. To advocate any 
kind of architecture merely on the score of its intrinsic beauty, will 
never bring us any nearer to a true understanding of the question. 
We must go much deeper than this, we must turn to the principles 
from which all the styles originated, before we can be intelligent or 
consistent followers of any of them. The history of architecture is 
in fact, the history of the world, and as we successively inspect the 
edifices of antiquity, its nations, its dynasties, its religions and its 
customs are all brought vividly before us. The belief and manners 
of all people in those remote ages are embodied in the editices they 
raised, and sas are transmitted to us in this way quite as clearly as 
in any other. Each one wae the inventor and perfecter of their own 
peculiar style, and each style was the type of their religion, customs 
and climate. ‘The beauty of these various styles, when viewed with 
reference to the purposes for which they were thus raised is very 
great; indeed it would be impossible, under the same circumstances, 
that it should be surpassed, since each is equally the perfection of 
what was intended by its inventors. <A follower of Bramah or Isis, 
a fire-worshipper of Persia, or a devotee of the classical mythology 
could not well have produced anything different from what they have 
done, and so completely did these edifices embody the principles and 
worship of their builders, that the discovery ah a certain form of 
temple or of peculiar architectural arrangements and symbols, is at 
once admitted as evidence of the existence of a certain people and 
religion in that place. Nay more, it may be urged in confirmation of 
this fact, that by architecture and ornament alone, learned men of 
the present time are enabled to make the most important discoveries, 
relative to the history of nations whose very existence is anterior bv 
many centuries to the Christian era, and of whom the accounts of 
ehroaiclere give only such vague and contradictory ideas as to ren- 
der it very fortunate that we can thus go to the more authoritative 
testimony of their monuments and remains. 

But will the architecture of our time, it has been asked, or so much 
of it as is solid enough to last, hand down to posterity any certain 
clue or guide to the system under which i was erected. ié it, like 
that of former ages, the expression of existing opinions and circum- 
stances, the enthusiastic embodiment of the faith, the feeling and the 
polity of the nation? Is it not rather something entirely apart from 
these, is it not a confused jumble of styles and symbols borkewed 
from all nations and periods? I am much mistaken if the uncom- 
promising advocates of such arbitrary restorations would not be repu- 
diated by the humblest architect of antiquity, if he could again re- 
turn to earth. The condition of his art would involve anomalies far 
beyond his power to comprehend. ; 

The leaders of the art in Kngland, those from whom the architect- 
ure of that country receives its tone and character, have of late years 
proceeded on very different principles from those I have now re- 
viewed, and have returned in many instances to correct and consist- 
ent taste. The erection of the New Parliament Houses in the na- 
tional Gothic style, is observed by Mr. Pugin to be the greatest 
advance that has yet been gained in the right direction. “If the 
architect’s design be carried out, we shall then have (says he) a 
monument of English art which bas not been surpassed, even in an- 
tiquity, This building is the morning star of the great revival of 
national architecture and art; and it is a complete and practical 
refutation of those persons who venture to assert that pointed archi- 
tecture is not suitable for public edifices. The plan embodies every 
Nee haa convenience of access, light and distribution of the various 
ialls and chambers, without the aid of false doors, blank windows, 
mock pediments, adapted temple fronts, and show domes to make up 
an elevation.” 
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Not less illustrative of the universal applicability of the pointed 
style, is the beautiful and highly original design for a small church 
now erecting in this vicinity, the church of St. Luke now in process 
of completion in Chelsea, from the designs of the architect of Irinity 
Chureb in the city of New York. The whole cost of this singular 
little structure is estimated at only $2,500, a much smaller sum than 
must have been expended on several gaudy and meretricious fabrics 
in its immediate neighborhood. If I do not mistake it is intended to 
seat about four hundred persons, and it does not present a single 
inconsistency of conception. When we consider the extremely low 
cost of this building, and the amount of accommodation which has nev- 
ertheless been provided, simply by adherence to the natural and con- 
sistent principles which were advanced at the commencement of this 
lecture, we cannot but acquiesce in the remark that “in matters of 
ordinary use a map must go out of his way to make a bad thing.” 
This little church is as purely Gothic as the vast and magnificent 
cathedrals of England, and proves the wonderful versatility of the 
style which can thus adapt itself to such opposite extremes. Thus 
the universal cry that the Gothic is so very expensive is shown to be 
incorrect, and it becomes equally evident that some of its most beauti- 
ful effects are produced by natural combinations and construction. 
The real truth is that even the details of this stvle, when treated 
consistently, cost less than the ordinary sort of fittings in use among 
us, and are, at least, twice as durable. 

It is some satisfaction to find a design, like this of the Chelsea 
church, actually reduced to practice amid the chaotic mass of blun- 
ders of which we have to complain. Indeed, the progress which the 
revival of pointed architecture has made within the last few years is 
most surprising. Errors and mistakes will no doubt be often com- 
mitted during the course of such a transition. It is only by slow and 
painful degrees that we can struggle up toa condition of natural and 
vigorous design. ‘The age in which we live,” observes Mr. Pu- 
gin, “is a most eventful period for art; we are just emerging from 
a state which may be termed the dark ages of architecture. After 
a gradual decay the style, for style there was, became so execrably 
bad that the cup of degradation was filled to the brim, and as taste 
had fallen to its lowest depth a favorable reaction commenced.” 

‘“ The breaking up of this state of things,” he continues, “ naturally 
produced a complete convulsion in the whole system of the arts, and 
a Babel of confusion has succeeded to the one bad idea that generally 
prevailed; private judgment runs riot, and every architect has a 
theory of his own, a beau-ideal he has himself created, a disguise 
with which to invest the building he erects; one breathes nothing 
but the Alhambra, another the Parthenon, a third is full of lotus- 
cups and pyramids from the banks of the Nile, while another works 
up Stuart’s and Revett’s Athens on a modified plan, and builds 
lodges, chapels, reading-rooms and fish-markets, with small Doric 
work and white-brick facings. Thus styles are now adopled instead 
of generated, and ornament and design adapted to instead of origi- 
nated by the edifices themselves.” 

If any one will carry back his thoughts to first principles in the 
art he will perceive that there is no escape from the force of these 
remarks. And so long as we have no fixed theory in architecture, 
and deem no other scale of propriety necessary in a building than 
simply that it is our own good pleasure to build it, we shall always 
remain exposed to such merited censures. There are styles and 
modes, however, which are strictly congruous with all our present 
requirements, and which readily assimilate themselves with all the 
wants and uses of our own period. ‘There are the Italian—varied as 
it is by the differences of three successive schools, the Florentine, 
the Roman and the Venetian—and the Gothic with its four periods, 
the Norman, the Early English, the Decorated and the Perpendicular 
styles; to these also, in certain situations, we may add some modi- 
fications of the Romanesque, and with all these at his command, with 
all their picturesque varieties of outline and expression the architect 
can have no reason to complain that he is restricted to a narrow or 
monotonous field of selection. If rightly and sensibly applied each 
will furnish us with buildings of less cost, and ranking much higher 
as productions of art, while in point of convenience they will cer- 
tainly be far superior to the anomalous structures which at present 
we are content torear. 

In designing any public building, therefore, the artist never need be 
at a lossto find examples by which consistently to regulate the arrange- 
ment of his own design. It remains, however, to consider the necessi- 
ties of domestic buildings, and review those forms and modifications 
of the art which are found to be most easilv suited to its character. 

In the first place then it is to be observed that all pure and pleasing 
domestic architecture in any given style has invariably been a sub- 
dued expression or manifestation of that style, adjusted to the hum- 
bler requirements of the building and the more quiet purposes of 
domestic life. The same leading quality of expression characterizes 
the Gothic cathedral and the Gothic mansion, as you may easily per- 
ceive in these two examples: the same ruling principles of construc- 
tion may be discerned in the temple and the villa, in the Grecian 
Parthenon, and the Italian Villa Capra, but how changed in their 
features, and how entirely dissimilar in their modifications, All the 
modes of building in modern use may be referred to two original 
forms, of which they are only altered varieties, viz.: to the Grecian 
or Classical, in which you will recollect that horizontal lines prevail, 
and the Gothic, in which vertical lines prevail; and though it would 
be very absurd to copy acathedral, or reconstruct a temple as a do- 
mestic residence intended for our daily and constant accommodation 


still there have not been wanting artists who have caught something 
of the spirit and beauty of the original masterpieces of art, and 
transfused them into the domestic styles which have grown out of 
these to suit the wants of civilized life. ‘Thus, although the pure 
germ of the Classical style, which is the temple, not being intended 
originally for domestic purposes is altogether unsuited to them, yet 
the Roman and Italian atyles, which are modified forms of it, are in 
truth elegant adaptations of its characteristic forms to this purpose. 
It is truly astonishing how so simple and obvious a fact should be 
so continually overiookel it is an axiom which we should expect 
every novice to understand. The Italian style in particular, by its 
arcades and piazzas, its terraces and balconies, its projecting roofs, 
and the capacity and variety of its form is so suited to every want 
and purpose in a dwelling-house, of whatever cost or dimensions, 
that an architect must have been at great pains to avoid seizing up- 
on it as the style of all others exactly suited to his purpose. 

But if the elements of the classic styles have not been confined to 
the temple form, neither have those of the Gothic been confined to 
the cathedral. In this class of edifices, as exhibiting it in its noblest 
form, it certainly exists in its highest grandeur and purity; but its 
beauty and picturesqueness have reappeared without any real dimi- 
nution in the old English styles of domestic architecture. The most 
perfect and most fascinating examples are those of the mansions of 
the time of the Tudors, but still the whole rural architecture of Eng- 
land is imbued with its spirit. ‘The manifestations of it are every- 
where visible in quaintly carved gables or verge-boards, in wreathed 
and clustered chimneys, beautiful windows ornamented with simple 
tracery, and in numberless other details which are equally expres- 
sive and characteristic. 

For domestic architecture, then, it will be advisable to employ 
these natural modifications of the great architectural styles where 
the beauty grows out of the enrichment of some useful or elegant 
features of the house, such as the gables, windows or verandas, rather 
than those where some strongly-marked points, which bave but little 
domestic association, overpower the expression of the rest of the 
building. The Rural Gothic style and the Rural ItaHan are 
certainly much the most beautiful modes that can be chosen from 
for our country residences. ‘Their forms are convenient, their acces- 
sories elegant, and their expression highly indicative of the refined 
and unostentatious enjoy ments of the country. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WATER-TOWER FOR THE HACKENSACK WATER CO., WEEHAWEEN, 
N. J. MR. FREDERICK C. WITHERS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 


HIS water-tower is now being built by Mr. John F. Ward for 
the Hackensack Water Co., of which Mr. Charles B. Brush is 
Chief Engineer, and is intended for the supply of Weehawken, 

Union Hill and West Hoboken. The water is brought from New 
Millford, N. J., a distance of fourteen miles, in 20-inch pipes to the 
reservoir adjoining (which has a capacity of 15,000,000 callous ata 
level of one hundred and eighty feet above tide-water), from whence 
it will be pumped into the tank in the tower. In the engine-room, which 
is above the boilers, will be placed two Worthington engines, each 
capable of pumping 2,000,000 gallons in twenty-four hours. Over 
this room there will be an office for the Company 24} feet square, 
reached by the spiral staircase situated at the angle, which will be 
continued up to the parapet of the roof, from whence there will be a fine 
view of the Hudson River and the surrounding country. In the floors 
over the office will be two sets of rooms for the emplovés, each con- 
sisting of a living-room, three bedrooms, water-closet, closets, ete., and 
above allwillbe the tank, 30 feet in diameter, capable of holding 165,- 
000 gallons at a level of 300 feet above tide-water. 


BROWNLEY HALL, WELLESI.EY, MASS. ALLEN & KENWAY, 
CHITECTS, BOSTON. 


Turis house, finished last fall, is the residence of Mr. J. Wentworth 
Brown. ‘The lower part of the walls is built of Bragville granite, 
rock-faced; the upper part is “half-timber” construction, the panels 
being of cement. On the south side is a carved stone sun-dial, with 
the legend 


l- ONLY * MARK: YE* HOURS *‘ WHEN® SHINES * YE* SUN* 
WITH: RICHEST: BLESSINGS - GoD- MARKS * EVERY: ONE: 


In the hall is a large mullioned window, filled with stained glass by 
MacDonald. The carving throughout was done by Evans & ‘l'oombs. 
Messrs. Norcross Brothers were the builders. In the rear is a stable 
for six horses and two cows. The entire cost of house and stable was 
about $50,000, 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A $3,000-HOUSE SUBMITTED BY “ Oliver 
Twist.” 

“ ‘Oliver Twist's’ plan does not differ materially from the Droceuine 
one except that a servant’s room is | eae on the ground floor ; this 
is a costly addition, the cellar and trench wall much exceeding in 
cost what would be required to slightly raise the main roof enough 
to finish an attic chamber. Two or three feet taken from the veranda 
would have completed the vestibule suggested, and insured further 
comfort in winter. The elevation is picturesque and ingeniously 
varied by simple devices, and the arrangement of the windows on the 
stairs is interesting. ‘There is the less need of the servant’s room in 


that there are four chambers on the second floor. A door from large 
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to small chamber has been wisely provided. This has been very gen- 
crally omitted in some of the best plans, to their loss. 
ings are presented in a sketchy way which narrowly escapes being 
careless. We are sorry to see that ‘ Oliver Twist’ rates his commis- 
sion at $125. If worth anything, he is entitled to more than that.”— 
Extract from Jury’s Report. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. R. M. UPJOHN, ARCHITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


J HIS book is intended to contain, within a 
I! moderate compass, the information in re- 
.gard to water-supply, and the properties 
of different kinds of water, which 
will be most useful to young and in- 
experienced engineers, as well as to 
water-committees, persons in charge 
of water-works, and others who may, 
as very many intelligent persons do, 
take an interest in that important 
subject. In the present period of 
sanitary agitation, when the air is 
filled with contending facts and 
theories about our material sur- 
roundings, it is necessary for a 
writer desirous of presenting fairly 
the latest results in such a science 
to select with caution from the ma- 
terial at hand, so as to avoid both the 
attitude of incredulity which would 
reject everything not clearly proved, and the unbalanced enthusiasm 
which would give undue weight to a novel or picturesque hypothesis, 
but Professor Nichols manages to steer a middle course with remarka- 
ble success, and those who have read his treatise on the “ Filtration 
of Potable Water” will recognize at once the clear and careful state- 
ment of facts and theories which places the reader in a position to 
understand current discussions without engaging his sympathies for 
either side. 

The student, however, who is inclined on other grounds to the 
adoption of any particular theory in such matters will find, in the 
mass of general illustration and information which Professor Nichols 
is able to give, material which he can use to excellent purpose, either 
for correcting or confirming his opinions. For instance, some of the 
earliey advocates of sewage disposal by irrigation, instead of discharge 
into the sea, supported their reasoning by the assertion that the mix- 
ture of fresh water containing sewage matters in suspension with the 
salt water of the sea was attended with a kind of coagulation of the 
organic impurity, which led to its rapid deposition about the sewer 
outfall. This observation was ridiculed as a pure delusion by the par- 
tisans of the ancient method, but Professor Nichols quotes an account 
of some experiments made upon the turbid Mississippi water, which, 
while fresh, requires ten to fourteen days for depositing its suspended 
clay, but, on the addition of sea-water, clears itself in about as many 
hours. The same effect is observed in adding salts to liquids contain- 
ing other finely-divided substances in suspension, and it seems as if 
the sewage-utilization party may have been right after all. 

On the subject of bacterial infection the book gives much informa- 
tion, but withorit venturing any sweeping opinion. That the de- 
velopment of the anthrax carbuncle is connected in some way with 
the presence in the system of certain animalcules the author evidently 
regards as satisfactorily proved, although, singularly enough, he omits 
all mention of Pasteur in connection with the investigation by which 
this was established, referring only to some experiments of Koch. 
The connection of other contagions with similar organisms he speaks 
of as having been conjectured “with more or less show of reason,” 
and this expression certainly well represents the actual state of knowl- 
edge on the subject. Among the various subjects on which valuable 
and important information is given in the course of the book are some 
which will particularly interest architects, one of the best discussions 
of this kind being that on wells. Here, as in all the rest of the book, 
we find definite statements of fact in place of mere assertion, and 
these statements of fact are just what the architect wants to enable 
him to form an opinion of his own. The most important circumstance 
in regard to any well is, perhaps, the probability of its contamination 
with sewage. Whether sewage is unwholesome or not is for the 
moment unimportant; every one will admit that it is desirable to keep 
it out of drinking water, and there are few architects who have prac- 
tised in the country who would not be glad to know how to do so with 
certainty, but the statements hitherto accessible to them in regard to 
the drainage area of an ordinary well have been generally so contlict- 
ing as to be of no use as a guide. Professor Nichols gives what will, 
therefore, be valuable as a standard of a certain sort, in an account 
of some experiments made at Berlin on wells sunk in a sandy plain, 
which showed that in dry weather the influence of the pumping from the 
well could be traced by the lowering of the level of the ground-water over 
an area extending nearly half a mile in every direction from it, and 
even in wet weather the radius of influence was about a thousand feet. 





1 Wa'‘er SUPP considered mainly from a Chemical and hts | Standpoint; 
by Wm. Ripley Nichols, Professor at the Massachusctts Institute of Technology. 
ew York: John Wiley & Sens, 1s8s. 











_ Of course, the draught of water from such a distance is very slow, 
The draw- 


but the fact remains that most wells, after a few months of use, form 
around themselves a basin of some such extent, down the sides of 
which the water steadily flows toward them. In regard to driven 
wells, about the operation of which a good many curious notions are 
current, we are glad to find here some sensible information. In con- 
aie, pains probably, of the resistance which a driven well in heavy 
soil opposes for a time to the action of the pump, it is often supposed 
that the water in the surrounding earth must be pressed toward the 
well with a force comparable with that which the operator finds it 
necessary to apply for extracting it by means of the pump-handle, but 
it is found, from actual experiment, that the suction of the pump is 
entirely expended upon obstructions about the point of the pipe, and 
no more water can be obtained from a given stratum by means of a 
tube well than any other, while, aside from the cheapness and security 


_ from contamination by surface water, of the tube well, it possesses no 





special advantage, and presents some grave inconveniences. 

In regard to the material of service-pipes Professor Nichols gives 
also some useful information. In his opinion, the use of lead service- 
pipes for household use, while generally unobjectionable in places 
urnished with a public supply, should be avoided where the water is 
drawn from a well, the alternate exposure of the metal to air and 
water, by the change of level in the contents of the well, often occa- 
sioning a very rapid corrosion. As a substitute for lead in such situa- 
tions block-tin pipe presents the most advantages, being little subject 
to corrosion, and fecrlaes in most of its combinations, even if chemi- 


_ cal action should take place. Next to this, tin-lined pipe, if properly 


made and put together, is most serviceable. Brass pipes, which might 
be, but rarely are, used as suction-pipes, are srobably acted upon by 
the water, but it is uncertain whether the corrosion would, with most 
waters, injure the ope of that which passed through it to an ap- 
preciable extent. Galvanized pipe, although cheap, is not durable, 
the zine coating being soon corroded so as to expose the iron to rust, 
while the dissolved and suspended particles of zinc carried away in 
the water injure its quality, although it is doubtful whether they are 
absolutely poisonous to those who drink it. Enamelled iron pipes, as 
found in the market, are quite as durable as the galvanized ones, and 
impart nothing to the water worse than a slight flavor of coal tar, 
which comes from some of them while new. In Altona, a suburb of 
Hamburg, in Germany, wrought-iron pipes coated with magnetic 
oxide by the Bower-Barff process have recently been put in for ser- 
vice-pipes, and if they prove durable, would seem to be the best yet 
introduced. 


THE $3,000-HOUSE COMPETITION. — XVIIL 
DESIGN SUBMITTED BY “ Oliver Twist.” 


CELLAR WALL:—A dry wall 

1’ 6” thick, and pointed with red 
mortar above grade. Bottom of 
*‘trench’’ wall to be 4’ below 
surface of ground. 

Frame: — Sills, 6’ x 6’; late, 

4°" x 6°’; posts and girts, 4° x 6; 

floor-joists, 2’’ x 8’’, 16’’ on ven- 

tres; studs, 2’ x 4’’, 16’’ on centres; 
rafters, 2’° x 7’’, 18’ on centres; 

trimmers and headers, 4’’ x 8’’, 

Roofing Boards: — The roofing 
and covering boards of hemlock. 

Outside Finish of pine. 

Gutter of wood, 4’’ x 5’, with 

3’ zinc conductors. 

Shingles: —Sawed pine, 4’’ to 
weather. 
Porch with six 

rail, 3’’ x 4"’, 

Inside Finish pine, painted. In 
kitchen, sheathing 3’ high, shel- 

sucked. 

Under Floors of hemlock, 

Upper Floors: — Kitehen and 
bath-room, hard-pine; elsewhere 
spruce. 

_Doors and Windows, factory 
ae machine moulding throug h- 
ont. 
ce ee Allow $30 for man- 

8, 

Stairs of ash; one 5’’ post, and baluster 14”’ turned; rail, 3’’ x 4’’. 
Glazing included in carpenter's estimate. 

Plumbing to consist of one sink with pump, one bow], one bath-tub and 
water-closet. 

Painting: — Outside walls to be painted two coats, and in any two colors 
desired. Roof to be paiuted with linseed oil and Venetian red. Walls in 
kitchen to be painted one plain tint. 

Heurths and Fireplaces of face brick. Piers, 8’’ x 12’; flues of chimney 
8’’ x 8’, with 4” brick around them. Floor of cellar, concrete. 
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posts and seat; 
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ESTIMATE OF QUANTITIES AND PRICES RULING AT BosToN, Mass. 


CARPENTER-WORK. 
8,000 ft. of spruce timber, @ $17 per M.........cccccccccccsccccsceccccucce $136.00 
4,500 * furring and partition stuck, @ S16 ....... .. cc cece ccccccccc cece 7z.00 
7,000 * hemlock covering-boards, @ BIB wececessvisieicsccccevwseecéccee 112.50 
$0100, M. of sawed pine Shine , ie -Qiisivien s5ssc0s Fats wees abunncedsescsance 120.10 
1,600 ft. Of Stock for Outside MIDs 5:5 :scc3s die cowie 00550 05d Svb0ssas'ebdaewee 7.00 
Lig. *! - wooden wutier, 46 XO, C12 Ons cacesiiedcsneedancscsavsngexiées 13.2 

Windows COMpPlOtS oasis icicisc cave ccseicincusecs snsvcccdanetes, avintasees beecceaebe 160.00 
Doors and frames......... RCNA b GaSe A weigh Coeds bbe ged ede veewide ee avascdl ve Lace 135.00 
Upper tloors...........+.+- $007,610, bee Stine SO seen sa 6 5:4e0 89 0b.06 50 o0ege.aed s 125.1:0 
of Mab... .cee eaecneve Poeesrasereveses SPectovesscecvsevccees SSG eeeee eee s 116.00 
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Hardware and nails eves eseeeoeseeeezeesee oven seeeon eeeeee eeeseev ones ee eveece $185.00 
Work on porch, outside steps, and sundries...........cessceccecccce cece ce 80.00 
Mantels oewaeeeee ears esse eeneeevevnaee SCOeCCHSCCEEOHHO HTH FEO ROHDEHSHROHOHOHRE ROSE HD BEES 30.00 
Total a SOHO eHeoecengerenesevorne $1,938 10 

MABSON-WORK. 

20 sq. yds. of excavation, @ $2.50............ etineawe wake ree «- $650.00 
60 perch stone wall, @ $1.75. ....... ccc ec cucccccccceceserccectceccetccceccs 105.00 
6 M. brick, laid, including lime, etc., @ $18............. beiawalaists ee ee 108.00 
‘Pwo fireplaces and two hearths..........ccccccccccccccccs Mee savas bewate 60.00 
1,250 yds. of lasterin 9 25 ¢ ereoeeeeeveesn e@eetegesvebe enee eee e ° e 312.50 
Painting (not including glazing).............cccccececccnvccccccscecceccees 200.00 
tai 1 ass ais sd sean. cy va spntes ween aceemeeieas ee eT ne Pre rene 130.00 
420 sq. yds. concrete, @ 40 C..... ccc cccee eee ee ere ee ee ere 168.00 
65 ft. conductors (Zinc), @ 156. ....... ce cece cece ce ees ROiaew chee wise we nes 9.75 
Architect's commission............ccccscccacs Veer eewwes PO ne ae coos 125.00 
Total ae3eoeceeesesw e@eaeosee CC eenes aeounesse "“@eeeBeoeoeeeaseeoeaseeoevezeeanneeeovaveoneaes 1 268.25 
Grand total.......-.... LO Se Nee Ne eae ear eres 


Chimneys with stone foundations. 
Furnace, furnace-pipes and drains not included in this estimate. 


SCHEDULE OF DOORS AND WINDOWS. 


One door, 3 6 x 6 10" Eight windows, 2/6 x B/ 6/7 
Six doors, 27 10” x 6 107 Seven windows, 2’ 6" x 4/10” 
Twelve duors, 2/ 8 x 6/ &/ Eight windows, 2/6"x 3) 6” 
Ten doors, 2? 6// x6! gE” Eigbt windows, 22 x2’ 6” 





THE SEWERAGE OF PARIS.1— III. 


FTER the full discussion of the 
A whole subject, of which tle paper 
of M. Vauthier’s, pre- 
viously printed here, was 
an important element, 
** the Technical Sanitary 
Commission of Paris has 
passed the following resolu- 
tions —those requiring the 
discharge of water-closet 
matter into the sewers being 
carried by a vote of twenty- 
one to six. 





° W ATER-CLOSETS. 


ARTICLE 1. In every house 
there should be a water-closet 
for every apartment [suite]. In 
case of need this may be placed 
outside the apartment (euite], 
if on the same floor with it. 

ArT. 2. Every water- 
closet shall be supplied from a 
reservoir, by a supply-pipe, or 
Omereey Pras trace Ptt-ALEALALE Agere by other means with a sufti- 

2 cient quantity of water to 
insure a minimum supply of ten litres per person per day. 

Art. 3. Exch water-closet should be furnished with a water-seal trap 
beluw the bowl. 


HOUSEHOLD WATERS AND RAIN. 


ArT. 4. The waste-pipes of sinks must be trapped near the upper end. 

Ant. 5. All leaders should be intercepted so as to prevent direct coin- 
munication with the sewer. 

AkT. 6. Every soil-pipe or sink-warte should be carried above the roof 
to establish active and permanent ventilation. 

AkT.7. It is desirable that these soil-pipes carried above the roof, as 
before said, should be tlushed by automatic intermittent flush-tanks, located 
on the highest story where there are closets. 

Ake. 8. In order to insnre a hermetic and permanent interception be- 
tween the sewer and the house, the outlet pipes shall be supplied with traps 
at their lower ends before entering the public sewers. 

Akt. 9. Waste-pipes shall be tizht, of cast-iron or vitrified earthenware, 
and carried through the house brauch? to the public sewer. 


VAULTS. 


ArT. 10. It is necessary to continne the suppression of the system of 
fixed vaults. To that end new vaulta will not be established, except in 
cases to be deterinined by the administration, where the absence of a sewer, 
the arrangement of the existing sewer, the insufficient supply of water, etc., 
will not permit the direct discharge either into the existing sewer, ora 
special sewerage system. 

ArT. 11. A basin with sloping sides should be sunk at the bottom of 
the vault, under the man-hole cover, to render the work of emptying easier 
and inore rapid. 

AxT. 12. In vaults now existing ventilation should be accomplished by 
inlet-pipes, and by pipes open at their upper ends, and carried above the 
ruof of the house. 

Arr. 13. It is necessary to insure, with the aid of a sufficient force, a 
more complete surveillance as to the tightness of vaults, nud over the work 
of emptying thein. 

AnxT. 14. The emptying of vaults should not be authorized, except by 
aid of the most perfect apparatus, especially euch as, creating a vacuum in 
the chambers, have arrangements for the disinfection of the escaping gases. 


MOVABLE TusBs. 


ART. 15. Movable tubs, of which the overflowing is inevitable, should 
be suppressed without delay wherever this is possible. 

Ant. 10. A temporary exception may be made iv the favor of recepta- 
cles supplied with dry and absorbent substances, which are of great service 
in one-story buildings and for the ground floor, when the reuewing of their 
absorbents is assured by a regular service. 


APPARATUS FOR SEPARATION OR DILUTION. 


Art 17. Apparatus for separation or dilution constitutes only an im- 
perfect adjunct of a discharge to the sewer. 

ART. 18. Such apparatus should be so arranged as to render overflow 
into the cellar impossible, and to insure the direct flow of the surplus to 
the sewer, They are permissible only in houses abundantly supplied with 


water. 
DISCHARGE OF WATER-CLOSET MATTER INTO THE SEWER. 
Arr. 20. The total discharge of excremental matters into the sewers 





1 Continued from page 79, No. 399. 
4A gallery running from the sewer to the line of property. es 


may he authorized in the case of sewers having a large and constant flow of 
water, not subject to an accumulation of sand, and in which matters are car- 
ried without halting to the point of discharge in the collecting sewer. 

ART. 21. It may be permitted aleo in sewers less abundantly suppKed 
than the above, but haelig fall and flow sufficient for the removal of all 
matters, on the condition that the improvements be carried out which are 
indicated in Articles 23 and following. 

Arr. 22. In sewers which do not satisfy the conditions specified in Ar- 
ticles 20 and 21, or in which the back water of the collecting sewers may 
check the flow, the discharge of excremental matters can be made only in 
tight pipes placed inside of the large sewers, and carried far enougi to reach 
sewers which do meet the prescribed conditions. 


MAINTENANCE AND CLEANSING OF THE SEWERS. 


Art. 23. Flushing wagons carried on rails may be established in 7,600 
metres of the old sewers which now receive much sand. 

ART. 24. The angles of all inverts should be rounded. 

ART. 25. It will be necessary to increase the size, or to reconstruct old 
sewers to a length of about 10,000 metres. Tlie inclination of their inverts 
will be increased for abont 8,000 metres. 

ArT. 26. To insnre the clennsing of the sewers, independently of the 
water admitted at the inlets and such as comes from habitations, there will 
be established a system of flushing by means of reservoirs discharging ten 
cubic metres of water, placed at the head of each sewer, and at maximum 
intervals of 250 metres along its course. 

These reservoirs will be emptied instantaneously once or twice each twenty- 
four hours, 

Gangs of workmen will follow the movement of the water discharged to 
cause deposited matters which remain attached to the walls of the sewer to 
be carried on with the flow. 

The length of the sewers in which this mode of cleansing by filush-tanks 
may be emploved is about 424,000 metres. 

ArT. 27. There will be established in the collecting sewers a certain 
number of sand-boxes (fifteen at the outside) in such a way that the cleanin 
boats or wagons may secure the removal of these matters with a delay o 
not more than twenty-four hours. 

Ant. 28. Movable catch-basins will be established at the inlets of sewers 
under paved streets, or others which dircharge sand, manure or heavy mat- 
ters into the sewers. The number of these catch-basins is estimated at 
two thousand. 

Ant. 29. The central system of collectors will be so completed as to re- 
lieve the collectors of the Coteaux and of Clichy, and to provide a discharg- 
ing capacity of 400,000 cubic metres per day. 

ArT. 30. The waters of the lower parta of Grenelle, of Bercy and of the 
Thirteenth Arrondissement of Paris will be discharged into the collectors. 

ART. 31. There will be established at the outlet of the collector at 
Clichy flood-gates and movable diins to prevent the refinx of the waters 
of the Seine in time of flood. The flow of the waters of the collector will 
then be assured by modifying the pumps at Clichy, so that they may raise 
and throw these waters into the Seine to the amount of 600,000 cubic metres 
per twenty-four hours. 


PURIFICATION OF SEWAGE WATER. 


ART. 32. The waters of the sewers of Paris, taken in their present con- 
dition, that is to say, containing a large proportion of excremental matters, 
can be subjected to processes of puritication by the soil without danger to 
the public health. ° 

ART. 33. It is proper to ask the Government to take the measures neces- 
sary to interdict the discharge of impure waters into the courre of the Seine 
and of the Marne in their passage through the two departments of the Seine 
and Seine-et-Oise. 

Ant. 34. Astudy will be immediately undertaken as to the pier esvon 
of the waters of the departmental collectors of the Seine and of the sewers 
of Paris, which will be connected with them by the irrigation of the plains 
bordering the river above Paris. 





On the 31st of July the Municipal Council of Paris appropriated 
50,000 francs for the construction of Waring’s system of sewerage in 
the Rue du Temple, and for the drainage, under his direction, of the 
public buildings adjoining. This improvement will be completed this 
season, the work being done by the Drainage Construction Company, 
of Boston. 





THE PROTECTION OF THE MONUMENTS OF CAIRO. 
Ar was the minor questions 


which Lord Dufferin has wisely 

included in his general revi- 
sion of Evyptian affairs, the pro- 
tection of the monuments of Cairo 
deservedly holds a prominent po- 
sition. It is known, says a writer 
in the Times, that His Excellency 
has already sugvested to the 
Khedive’s Government a scheme 
for their better preservation, and 
that the scheme will probably em- 
brace alike the ancient monu- 
ments of the Nile valley and the 
medieval architecture of Cairo. 

This comprehensive view is 
clearly the simplest and wisest 
mode of dealing with the histori- 
cal and artistic interests of 
Egypt; but it is*the first time 
that the Arab monuments have 
been held worthy of a place 
beside the remains of ancient 
Egyptian art. The monuments 
of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies 
have naturally excited the greater 
interest, and have been propor- 
Till late years, however, this care has 





tionately better cared for. : 
been altogether inadequate. Tourists have been suffered to chip off 
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pieces of inscriptions and statues, and to blacken the sculptured walls 
of tombs with their ruthless candles and torches; and even the lead- 
ing explorers and scholars have joined in the work of spoliation, and 
thought more of enriching the museums of their own countries than 
of the lamentable gaps they left in Egypt itself. Even now, though 
M. Maspéro is as vigilant and single-minded as could be desired, his 
staff and his powers are not sufficient adequately to control the van- 
dalism of travellers. To lovers of the ancient monuments, therefore, 
Lord Dufferin’s proposal of an archeological police will be very wel- 
come. But to students of Arab art bis reforms will seem even more 
important. The medieval buildings of Cairo have in recent times 
suffered infinitely worse treatment than the ancient temples and 
tombs. They are built, and often very badly built, of perishable 
materials; some of their finest decoration is in stuccoand wood, while 
that of ancient Egypt is carved in limestone and granite. Thus, with 
Arab art, the agency of natural decay was added to the neglect and 
wanton destruction of man. Nothing but constant and skilful re- 
pairs could bave preserved the monuments of Cairo in their original 
perfection, though it may be doubted whether any skill could have 
resisted the action of time upon many of their most beautiful and 
delicate decorations. The attempt, however, was not made, for the 
funds with which they were endowed by their pious founders were 
confiscated early in this century by Mohammed Ali, and since then 
no one has shown himself inclined to keep up at his own expense 
monuments which were dedicated to the memory of some one else. 
It is very probable that the endowments were misappropriated be- 
fore their confiscation by Mohammed Ali, and it is certain that the 
present deplorable conditign of most of the mosques presupposes centn- 
ries of neglect and indifference. The pious zeal or personal vanity 
which prompted their erection evidently died with their founders, 
and subsequent generations preferred building new monuments in 
their own honor to preserving those which were erected in honor of 
their ancestors. It is the way with all Eastern architectural ambi- 
tion. Whatever the cause of the present state of the monuments of 
Cairo, the result is the same. Whatever is to be done now will be 
done at least a century too late. It is now impossible to restore the 
mosques and the other exquisite vestiges of the Mameluke era to 
their pristine beauty, and most of the rich decoration of the interiors 
is gone forever. They have been allowed to travel too far on the 
road to destruction. All that can now be done is to preserve them 
in their present condition as long as possible with the help of every 
resource of science; to repair such portions as admit of being re- 
paired, while allowing no rash restoration; and to copy, cast, squeeze, 
photograph, and survey them whilethey yet stand, and thus preserve 
their plans and decorations in some form or another before the origi- 
nals, in the natural course of things, built for a time and not for 
ever, gradually decay and disappear. If Lord Dufferin can attain 
this much he will have performed an immense service to art. When 
it is stated that there are now in Cairo 315 large mosques, 191 chap- 
els, 294 sacred tombs, 200 sebi/s, or fountains, 35 mosque schools, and 
18 hospices, to say nothing of the noble monuments comprised in the 
extra-mural cemeteries of Kait Bey and the Kerafeh (called by 
Europeans “‘Iombs of the Khalifs” and “Tombs of the Mame- 
lukes ’”’) ; that these thousand monuments represent what is vaguely 
termed Arab art in its purest form, free alike from the excessive elab- 
oration of the Alhambra, and from the grotesque forms and ornamen- 
tation of India; that they trace the history of this purest form of 
Arab art from its early phase (omitting the nondescript mosque of 
Amr) under Ibn Tulfin in the ninth century of our era, through the 
characteristic epochs of the Fatimite Khalifs and of Saladin, to the 
golden age of the Mameluke Sultans and the prince of Cairene build- 
ers, Kait Bey, in the fifteenth century, and then through its gradual 
decay, under Turkish rule, to the monstrosities of the present cen- 
tury —it will be realized that the preservation of so continuous a 
series of monuments must be an unspeakable gain to students of art. 
How beautiful and unique these monuments are those who have vis- 
ited Cairo repeatedly and for long periods can alone appreciate. 
There is but one voice among artists and archeologists as to the 
imperative necessity of preserving them. 

t is fair to say that this necessity has of late years been recog- 
nized by the Egyptian Government. A commission was appointed 
at the end of 1881 for the special purpose of protecting these monu- 
ments, and it includes the names of such well-known admirers of 
Arab art as Rogers, Artin, and Franz Beys, and MM. Bourgoing 
and Baudry, besides the Minister of Vakouts and other officials. Its 
work was interrupted after a preliminary meeting, by the late 
troubles, but it has since resumed its functions with renewed zeal. 
There appears to be some misconception in England as to the char- 
acter and work of this “‘ Commission for the Preservation of the Arab 
Monuments of Cairo.” It has been insinuated that the Commission 
is not only inoperative, but that it is positively in league with the 
destroyers of monuments. Recent reports from Egypt, however, 
tend to show that sucli suspicions are wholly without foundation. 
The Commission is working haedt and working in a scientific and in- 
telligent manner. It has appointed two sub-committees, one of which 
is entrusted with the task of drawing up a complete inventory of the 
Arab monuments (and has already registered between seven and 
eight hundred of them), while the other is instructed to visit the 
various mosques, tombs, fountains, etc., which upon information re- 
ceived, appear to be most urgently in need of attention, to report 
upon their condition and recommend the proper steps to be taken 
for their preservation: Once a week this sub-committee makes an 


official tour of inspection, visits a series of monuments, decides 
whether they are capable of preservation or not, and in the former 
case reports on the best means of preserving them. If a monument 
is so wholly ruined that preservation would be both useless and im- 
possible, the Commission removes any fragments of tracery or mo- 
saic, or other objects of interest that may be found among the ruins, 
to the new Museum of Arab Art, which is being formed in the east- 
ern cloister of the mosque of El-Hakim, where already a goodly 
collection of fine specimens of wood-carving, brass and silver-work, 
mosaics, tiles, enamelled-glass lamps, bronze-plated doors, colored 
glass and stucco windows, etc., has already been brought together. 
The recommendations of the sub-committee are not only sent in, but 
carried into effect ; and, with a view to public criticism and surveillance 
the reports are regularly published by Rogers Bey in the Moniteur 
Egyptien. Every monument which the sub-committee has decided to 
be worth preserving is forthwith in general committee declared “an 
historical monument,” and from that inoment forward no power can 
touch it, no new road can be opened throuyh it, and no surveyor can 
dock it to suit the prevailing notion of regulated street frontages. 
In accordance with the recommendations of the sub-committee, fall- 
ing walls, arches and towers are propped up with buttresses or 
beams, ruined gateways are repaired, modern encroachments on 
monuments are cleared away, and scattered fragments of ruined 
monuments are taken to the Museum of El-HA&kim. Not only are 
the known monuments cared for, but others previously unsuspected 
are discovered in the official tours of inspection. Only last month 
the sub-committee unearthed the family tomb of the Abbaside Khal- 
ifs of Egypt, and every inspection brings to light something novel 
and interesting to the student of Arab art and the history of mediz- 
val Egypt. Whatever is thus discovered is at once recorded and 
described in the archives of the Commission; but while every pre- 
caution is taken to identify, preserve and record the historical and 
architectural monuments of Cairo, no attempt is made at restoration. 
Those who know what restoration means in Cairo will appreciate at 
its full value this prudent reserve. 

Here, then, we see at Jast the beginning of a proper treatment of 
the Arab monuments. ‘Thanks chiefly to the energy, learning, and 
zeal of Rogers Bey, the Commission is working well and on the right 
lines. Lord Dufferin has here an instrument ready to his hand, and 
his efforts will doubtless be directed chiefly to strengthening the 
hands of the Commission. He is well aware that to be effectual the 
Commission needs to be furnished with additional powers. For ex- 
ample, it can declare a building an historical monument, and thereby 
protect it from all direct attacks; but its power does not extend to 
indirect aggression. Many mosques depend for support to some ex- 
tent upon the surrounding houses, and the demolition of a house over 
which the Commission has no control may result in the destruction 
of the mosque. ‘The prime agent in such demolitions is the present 
code of urban regulations by which the width of streets is fixed at so 
many metres, while a level frontage is required at the cost of every 
building that projects too far into the street. Whatever is supposed 
to interfere with the rapid passage of the two-horse open cabs with 
which Cairo is now infested must be swept away, according to the 
present tasteless system. The city is full of evidences of the 
havoc wrought by this alignement regulation, and if it is not imme- 
diately checked the injury done to many of the finest monuments will 
be irreparable. Lord Dufferin’s first step should be to limit the 
power of the Minister of Works in the matter of this tanzim, or 
street straightening, and to give the Commission power to prevent 
indirect as well as direct injuries to the monuments. The members 
of the Commission need no instruction in the importance both of reg- 
istering and of propping up, and otherwise preserving the Arab 
monuments; these are their chief aims at present, and they are pur- 
suing them with success; but besides these there are other points to 
which their attention will probably be directed. One of these is the 
appointment of a trustworthy body of guardians for the monuments 
—an archeological police, who, unlike the present dowwéds, should 
be above the influence of baksheesh at the hands of depredating 
travellers, and who should receive fixed salaries and charge fixed 
entrance fees, which should be self-registering. Another important 
point is proper representation of the monuments by means of sur- 
veys, drawings, photographs, casts, etc., while yet such preservation 
is possible, so that any monument could be accurately reproduced 
from the data thus recorded. A third point is the organization of the 
Museum of Arab Art, and the appointment of a competent curator, 
who should be able to inaugurate a school of Arab design. It must 
be added, however, that, considering that the museum is quite in its 
infancy, the Commission has effected a great deal of admirable work 
in it in an amazingly short time. 

One very serious condition remains. The members of the Com- 
mission are for the most part busy men, with enough official work to 
do without their honorary services on the Commission ; if the pow- 
ers and functions of the Commission are increased, it is not easy to 
see how the members can find time to exercise them. What is 
wanted is a body of men who can give their undivided attention to 
the work which has been so ably begun. Of all countries in the 
world Egypt would appear to be the one in which a Ministry of Fine 
Arts would be most obvious and appropriate, and there is no 
reason why the creation of such a department should throw much 
additional expense on the Treasury. It would only be necessary to 
make the Director of Archsological Research and head of the Boulak 
Museum one and the same person with the Minister of Fine Arts, 
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appoint an under-secretary for Arab art, and establish a competent 
staff of surveyors, inspectors, and clerks. By levying a fixed en- 
trance fee on all visitors to public monuments, ancient and mediseval, 
the cost of administration would easily be repaid; real students of 
Egyptian and Arab art would gladly submit to the imposition of an 
extra charge, and tourists would be indifferent to a small increase in 
the national custom of baksheesh. A Ministry of Fine Arts, hold- 


ing control over all the monuments of Egypt, would meet every re-. 


quirement, provided the staff were mainly European and properly 

trained, and there are already enough students of ancient and 

medisval Egyptian art to remove all doubt on that score. If such a 

ministry does not form part of Lord Dufferin’s scheme, it may at 

ise be hoped that his scheme will lead up to it in the future. — The 
rchitect. 





THE DECECO WATER-CLOSET.— A CORRECTION. 
: NEWPORT, R. I., August 18, 1883. 
To tHE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITKCT: — 


Sirs,— On page 76 you publish a cut and a description of the 
‘¢Dececo” closet, which you erroneously call ‘“ Waring’s Siphon 
Closet.” These are hardly exact. 

1. The closet is not set over a second trap, which is placed below 
the floor. 

2. There is a “ weir” (generally open), but no “lower trap.” 

8. The comment as to the rising of the water in the bowl would 
have applied to the earlier forin of this closet; 1t does not apply to 
the present form. The amount of water required to discharge the 
bowl is not “excessive.” <A single gallon is more than enough for 
this, but more than one gallon should be discharged at cach use of 
any water-closet. 

4. The weir below the floor is no more like the ‘“ objectionable 
D-trap ” than a cube of chalk is like a cube of cheese. Ihey have 
similar shapes, but very different functions. 

5. The “ vent-pipe” can be used for the protection of the trap of 
this closet as well as that of any other. 

With these exceptions the description is correct. I enchbse an ac- 
curate drawing, with a description of the mode of operation, which I 
beg you to publish. 





When water is discharged into the bowl it overflows at A. If the 
quantity is sufficient it cannot escape at B without rising so high as 
to close the opening at C. This prevents air from entering the si- 
phon; the air already there is carried out by the current of water, 
and the bowl is emptied by a rapid siphon action. 

As soon as the water in the bow! descends to D air follows it and 
‘breaks ” the siphon. Thien the contents of the weir-chainber fall 
below C, and the siphon is again filled with air. ‘The slow stream 
of the “after-wash ” fills the bowl for the next use. 

Each discharge of the closet produces a rapid and thoroughly 
cleansing current through the weir-chamber B C. 

Respectfully yours, Gro. E. WARING, JR. 


TRAPPING KITCHEN-SINK WASTES. 


CLEVELAND, O., August 27, 1883. 
To THE EvITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Gentlemen,—I have found several conflicting opinions as to what is 
the best way to take waste-water from a kitchen-sink. In Chicago it 
seems to be generally the custom to put simply a running or S trap 
directly under the sink, continuing the 1}” or 2” pipe to a catch-basin 
three feet in diameter, built of brick, outside the eine: and from that 
into the main sewer, etc. Here, in Cleveland, one plumber says he 
always puts in sinply a Bower trap directly under the sink ; another 


that he invariably uses an 8” x 12” bottle grease-trap of lead, etc., 
etc., so that it is plain to see that plumbers, like other “doctors,” 
disagree, and I wish you would be kind enough to decide it for me in 
the next issue of the American Architect, and greatly oblige, 

Yours respectfully, INQUIRER. 


(THE question of kitchen-sink traps is a much-vexed one everywhere. We 
are ourselves still open to conviction, but with a small family, not much ad- 
dicted to throwing grease and greasy water down the sink, we prefer to use 
a large ventilated bottle-trap under the sink. The grease seems to remain 
in this long enough to congeal slightly, forming crusts, which afterwards 
break upand pee away through the outlet iu sali lords If the drain beyond 
has a good fall, a t deal of the household grease may thus pass through 
it without any tendency toclog it up. Such round traps will often ran for 
several years without being clogged with grease, and if they should become 
stopped, a hot concentrated solution of caustic potash will generally clear 
them so that they can be used until an opportunity offers for taking out the 
trap-screw and putting the trap in thorough order. With the S-trap and out- 
side grease-trap, the latter, especially if of brick, gradually collects an 
immense amount of putrescent grease and sediment, which makes its cleans- 
ing a very offensive Gperanan: The Bower trap we should be inclined to 
use anywhere rather than under a kitchen sink. For such a purpose it com- 
bines in some degree the disadvautages of both the others, and has one of its 
own, that the rubber of the floating ball is injured by the grease. It is only 
fair to say that the opinion of most sanitary engineers differs from ours in 
this matter, thé rule with them being to employ the S-trap and outside 
catch-basin, so that we offer our own with some difiidence.—Eps. AMEHI- 
CAN ARCHITKCT.] 





NOTES -AND CLIPPINGS. 


Ons Causs or ‘Derective Founpatiows.—Bring Pumpine.— The 
continual pumping of brine, which has now been going on for so many 
years in the Cheshire (Eng.) salt district, and which in past times has 
led to such deplorable consequences, has just resulted in another sub- 
sidence, not of land, but of water. At Dunkirk, near Norwich, and 
consequently in the centre of the salt industry, a brook was suddenly 
observed to be flowing backward, and it soon became evident that its 
waters and those of an adjoining lake were being swallowed up into 
some large cavities formed in the rock-salt beluw. No immediate dan- 
ger has resulted. but it is feared that the great influx of water will melt 
the rock-salt, and so lead to serious subsidences in the near future. 
Many attempts have been made by owners of property in this district 
to urge upon the Government the advisability of stopping the brine- 
pumping, which is having such ruinous results, but hitherto without 
success.— Exchange. 





Deep-Sea Licut Hovuses.—A leading English journal endorses a plan 
recently formed by an English engineer for founding “ deep-sea light- 
houses ” as a “hopeful scheme, which, if carried out, will fulfil a want 
that has long been acknowledged.” As explained to the London Soci- 
ety of Engineers this plan proposes the construction of a hollow cylin- 
der of riveted iron-work, two hundred and ninety feet long, to consist of 
two sections — the upper part to be one hundred and forty feet long, 
destined to rear its head above the waves and fitted as an ordinary 
light-house, while the remaining portion of the tube ie to be ballasted 
so as to sink below the water-line, and counteract the force of wind 
and waves on the exposed part. The whole apparatus is to be anchored 
in deep water by heavy steel cables. The inventor claims that it would 
be easy to tow such a structure to the spot selected for it, and then, by 
admitting water to the lower section, it would assume an upright posi- 
tion and ride the waves like a bottle. The practical use which this is 
intended to serve is to give notice of approaching storms by means of 
telegraphic connection with the shore. I is believed to be practical to 
found a floating telegraph station, say one thousand miles from the 
coast of England in mid-ocean, from which comings of approaching 
storms could be given at least twenty-four hours before their arrival. 





Uritizinc Asngs.— Mr. J. A. Shinn has obtained a patent for the 
use of ashes in making mortar. It has been found that the fine portion 
of domestic ashes is capable of being converted, with a small propor- 
tion of lime, into a mortar having, when a month old, a tensile strength 
of from four to five times that of common sand-and-lime mortar, or 
about 80 pounds per square inch. Sand-mortar a month old has a ten- 
sile strength of 20 pounds. Ashes and lime mixed as béton, gives a ten- 
sile strength of 140 pounds and a crushing strength of over 1100 pounds 
per square inch. It will thus be seen that, by utilizing the ashes for 
mortar, a large part of the expense of removal could be saved, together 
with the whole cost of procuring sand for that purpose, and, at the 
same time, a very superior article of mortar be produced. In conse- 
quence of the small quantity of lime required (ten per cent.), it would 
be necessary to mix the mortar by machinery at a mill and deliver it 
ready for use. This practice prevails toa great extent in European 
cities on account of the superiority of milled over hand-made mortar. 
Ash-mortar has the additional advantages of resisting the action of 
water as soon as it has set (in from two to three days), and also the 
combined action of fire and water, the quantity of lime being so small 
and the chemical union with the ash so complete that the applica- 
tion of heat does not produce free oxide of lime, as in the case of 
sand-mortar, and consequently does not swell when water is applied 
to the heated mortar. ‘Ihe weight of ash-mortar is about cne-half that 
of sand-mortar when both are dry, and it works soft and smooth. Ash- 
mortar forms, when set, a silicate of lime and alumina, and hardens uni- 
formly throughout, like cement; while sand-mortar, when set, is but an 
imperfect carbonate of lime, the sand furnishing the nucleus around 
which the carbonate forms. Ashes made under steam-boilers, or in 
other fires where a high degree of heat is maintained, are not suitable 
for mortar, owing to the chemical change which takes place in the fire, 
the finest part of such ash, that found behind the bridge-wall of the 
boiler, being found to be of the same nature as the coarse clinker, hav- 
ing no special affinity for lime, and being only fit for combination with 
cement or plaster. — Metal Worker. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence | 
ia provider by oho regular correspondents, the editors 


greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
sially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specticorns ¢ any patents here mentioned 

ether with full detail i lesteadions: may be obtained 

the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
five cents.) 








Pre iaca FIRE-EsScaAPe. — George A. Clapp, Quincy, 
ass. 

253,756. STEAM-GENERATOR. — Wm. Cooper, Chi- 
cago, 1)). 

253,754. BRICK-MOULD.—Alexander F. Crowe, Em- 
poria, Kan. 

283,770. PRESSER-FoOT DOOR-OPENER. — George 
L. Geiger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

283,716. Lock. — krank Augustus Guthrie, Gallipo- 
lis, Ohio. 

283,789. FIRE-PROOF MATERIAL FOR FILLING 
SaFEs, Duokrs, Erc. — Geurge Kelly, Chicago, Ill. 


263,831. ELEVATOR. — George Burder Thayer, Bos- 
ton, Mass. , 
283,435. COMBINED CUTTING-PLIERS AND PUNCH. 


—John ‘Thomson, Hartford, Conn. 
283,544. Bir-STocK. — Charles H. Amidon, Buffalo, 


283,892. EAVES-TROUGH HANGER. — Clinton D. 
Hyre, Lexington, Il. 

243,896. SasH-FASTENER. — Eleazer Kempshall, 
New Britain, Conn. 
283,908. Kour-SCAFFOLDING. — Aaron R. Manly, 
San José, Cal. 
woo SKYLIGHT. — Jaines Meclntyre, Boston, 

ass. 

283,929. MACHINE FORK SAWING STONE, — David 
Shortsleeve, Kutland, Vt. 

283,91. WINDUW-BLIND. — Joseph Williams, San 
Jose, Cal. 

285,940. SASH-BALANCE. — George Wilt Arnold, 
Knoxville, Il. 

283,953. HrATING-STOVE. — H. Clay Bascom, Troy, 


-~ a 

283,961, FIRE-ESCAPR.— Henry E. Braunfeld, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

283,68, FIRE-ESCAPE. — Henry B. Church, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

243,969, It RE-ESCAPE. — George H. Clowes and Ed- 
ward L. Frisbie, Jr, Waterbury, Coun. 

203,U07. SIPBON-FAUCET.—Norton A. Ellis, 
Boonesburough, Iowa. : 

253,996. AKT OF EXTINGUISHING FIRES. — Charles 
Lyman Gartield, Albany, N. Y. 

234,0 % STUP-HINGE. — ‘Theodore M. Hass, New 
York, N. Y. 

254,012. BORGLAR-ALARM. — Frederick D. Hill 
New York, N. Y. : 

aia WRENCH. — Isauc Q. Holmes, Clarkeville, 


rk. 

234.016. WATER-CLOSET., — James L. Howard and 
Charles P. Howard, Hartford, Coun. 

204,038. SAWING-MACHINK. — George McCoy, New 
Dungeness, Wash. Ter. 

234,045. JOINS FOR DIVIDERS AND CALIPERS. — 
Charles Morrill, New York, N. Y. 

24,046. FASTENER Fox THE MEETING-RAILS OF 
SASHES. — Charles Morrill, New York, N. Y. 

284,055. COMPOSITION OF MATTER FOR FIRE AND 
WATER PrRuvuF COVERING FOR ROO’S AND WALLS, 
ETC. — Robert J. Pattison, New York, N.Y. 

281,076. SUCKET-WRENCH. — Albert P. Searles, 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

284,082. LIGHTNING - CONDUCTOR. — Henry W. 
Spang, Reading, Pa. 

rig i Fikk&-EscaPe. — John G. Thomas, New- 
ark, O. 

284,106. APPARATUS FOR UTILIZING THK WASTE 
HEAT OF STOVE-PIPES AND CHIMNE’8.— Hiram M. 
Wheeler, Sinithson, Ind. 

254,117. WINDOW - GRATING. — Lewis N. Byar, 
Pottstown, Pa. 

204,140. APPARATUS FOR VENTILATING, HEATING, 
AND CoOLtnG BUILDINGS, — ‘Thomas MeGrory, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

10,377 (/teissue). WATER-CLOSET. — George Milne 
and William H. Gants, Sau Francisco, Cal. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


DWELLINGS. — Thomas Dixon, architect, is preparing 
pone for Messrs. Wilson & Hunting, Mr. Hubner, 
r. Hanway, and others, for a block of 17 three-st’y 
houses, each 18’ 9 x 60/, to be built on an avenue 
fronting Druid Hil) Park, some of which will be of 
brick and Ohio sandstone finish, and the others of 
serpentine stone, to cost $3,500 each, 

LIBRARIES, —Chas. L. Carson, architect, has pre- 
pared plans for 2 one-st’'y branch libraries of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, each 40/ x 50/, Lo be built 
on the cor. of Calhoun and Hollins aid Fremont and 
Pitcher Sts., respectively. They will be built of 
brick, with stone and terra-cotta finish, and cost 
$10,000 each, J. F. Adams, builder. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report sixteen 
permits have been granted, the more important of 
which are the following: — 

Buck & Jackson, 12 three-st’y brick buildings, 
Mosher St., between Carey St. and Carrollton Ave. 

E. W. Haveland, 5 three-st'y brick buildings, ws 
Gilmor St., sof Presstman St.; and 4 two-st’y brick 
buildiugs, es Vincent Alley, in rear of abeve. 
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Jobn D. Fries, two-st’y brick building, se cor. 
Canton Ave. and Kegester St. 

Blanch Bros., 5 two-st'y brick buildings, e 8 Pat- 
tersun Park Ave., between Monument and Mcok]- 
derry Sts. 

Alex. Kratz, 
Bond St., € 8, 
Sts. 


two-st’y brick stable, inrear of No. 3 
between Baltimore and Hampstead 


Boston. 


Sc HOOL-HouseE.— The city committee on public build- 
ings has opened proposals for an addition to the pri- 
mary schoul-house at Harbor View, South Boston. 
The bids were: Hamilton & Parks, $12.300, John 
French, $12,199; Joseph Hammond, $13,+80; S. &H. 
Ames, $13,462; E. A. McKay, $12,659, Jobn Kan- 
soi, $11,680; J. B. Wilson, $11,809; MeNeil Bros., 
$12,200. ‘The contract was awarded to John Ransom. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Wood. — Wheatland Ave., near 
Whitford St., Ward 24, for Alonzo (©. H. Laws, 
dwell., 28’ x 30’, two-st’y mp: Alonzo C. H. Laws. 

Terrace Ave., near ¥F St., Ward 1, for Eben 

Brown, dwell., 26 x 27’, two-st’y hip. 

Albany St., near Kast Chester Park, Ward 20, for 
E. A. Remick, cual office, 18” x 20’, one-st’y itch. 

‘Mather St, near Dorchester Ave., Ward 24, for 
N. H. Whittemore, dwell., 9 11” x 23 6, 26’ x 3U/, 
14/7 577 x 18/6", two-st’y hip. 

Holmes Pl, near Mill St., Ward 24, for Thomas 
Knapp, dwell., 14’ x 14/, 22’ x 30’, two-st’y pitch; E. 
H. Hubbard. 

Maywood St., near Blue Hill Ave., Ward 21, for 
Michael Leonard. 2 dwells., 20’ x 3s’, three-st’y flat. 

Elmo St., near Erie Ave., Ward 24, for David Si- 
monds, 2 dweills., 22’ x 54’, three-st’y pitch. 

Church St., near Mt. Vernon St., Ward 25, for 
Ellen M. Skehan, 2 dwella., 20’ x 3u’, two-st’y pitch; 
Wm. McArthur, 

Cambridge St., cor. Brighton St., Ward 4, for H. 
M. ayet, store, 20’ x 25/, onerst’y flat; IT. C. Wood- 
worth. 

Border St., No. 238, Ward 1, for John S. Weeks, 
storage of iron, 16/ x 18/, one-st’y pitch; Frame & 


Patten. 
Builey St., near Washington St., Ward 24, for Clark 
Bros. & Co., 2 dwells., 13/ x 14/, 177 x 26/ 2", two-at'y 


pitch; Alden B. Beal. 
Brooklyn. 


BulLpinG Permita.— Hancock St., n 8, 270! w Marcy 
Ave., three-st'y brownstone front dwells., tin rout; 
cost, each, $8,000, owner and builder, P. Brady, 8&5 
Pacitic St.; architect, M. J. Morrill; mason, not 
sslected. 

hkechards St., @ 8, 750% @ Elizabeth St., four-st’y 

brick storage warehouse, gravel roof; cost, $20,000; 

owners, Beard & Robinson, Erie Basin, architect 
and builder, H. Turner; mason, J. C. Heavey. 
Third Ave.,e 8, 752" n ‘Lhirty-second St., three- 
st'y brick store and tenement, tin rout; cost. $3,500; 
owner and builder, Jas. McWalters, 692 ‘third Ave.,; 
architect, W. H. Wirth. 

Central Ave., e 8, 65/ n Prospect St., three-st’y 
frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,300; own. 
er, Jos. Wendel, Central Ave., cor. Prospect St.; 
architect, G. Hillenbrand; builders, W. Rauth and 
J. Kueyer. 

Elim St., No. 61, n w cor. Myrtle Ave., three-st’y 
fraine store and tenement, gravel roof; cost, 35.000, 
owner, Paul Arndt, 1246 Myrtle Ave.; architect, 
J. W. Heustis; builders, J. bayer and P. Scheu. 

Atlantic -ire., 88, 166/e Kockaway Ave., 2 three- 
st’y frame dwells., gravel roof, cust, each, $1,700; 
owner, architect and builder, Darius UC. Davison, 125 
Sumner Ave. 

Fifth Ave., 8 @ cor. Eleventh St., four-st’y brick 
store and tenement, tin rouf; cost, $6,000; owner, 
Ira W. Kimball, Niuth St., cor. Fifth Ave. 

Central Ave., noe cor, Magnolia St., three-st’y 
frame store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,395; 
owner, George Bork, 307 East Ninth St., New York 
City; architect, F. Holmberg. 

-fferson St., 8 8, 9. w Throop Ave., 5 two-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$4,500; owner and buiider, Wm. Reynolds, 656 Madi- 
gun St.; architect, 1. D. Reynolds, 

Stuyvesant Ave., ne cor. Van Buren St.. three-st y 
brick store and tenement, tin roof: cost, $6,500; own- 
er and architect, Win. Godtrey, 159 Stuyvesant Ave. 

Lafayette Ave., n 8, 118! Lule Sumner Ave., 3 two- 
st'y brownstone front dwells., tin roufs; owner, 
Chas. -}. De Bevuise, 104 Debevoise Ave. 

Congress St., Nos. 203 and 205, n 8, 175/ © Clinton 
St., 3 two-st'y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$6,300; owner, Win. Patterson, Congress St.; archi- 
tect, F. E. Lockwood; builders, ‘I’. J. Nash and Mor- 
ris & Selover. 


Chicago. 


HousES. — Treat & Folz have completed plans for the 
two-st’'y dwell. on Pearson St., in the North Divi- 
sion, tor Charles B. Farwell, to cost $0,000. 

Jobn M. Van Osdel, architect, has plans ready for 
three-st’y dwell. in the North Division, on Dearborn 
Ave., for James M. Adsit, to cost $.5,000. 

Conrad Seipp will build 3 three-st’y dwells., on 
Cottage Grove Ave., to cost $15,000; Cudell & Blu- 
menthal are the architects. 

Treat & Folz, architects, have plans ready for 
three-st’y dwell., for Mr. James A. Hunt, to be 
built on Delaware Place, at a cost of $10,000. 

W. W. Boyington, architect, has completed plans 
for a two-st'y dwell, on South Ashlaud Ave., for 
Charles H. Case, to cost $25,000. 

J. W. Ackerman is the architect for 2 ahaa 
dwells., to be ereeted on South Park Ave., for H. W. 
Chase, to cost $12,00., 

P.M. Alnini will build two-st’y dwell on Michi- 
gan Ave., to cost $10,000; 5.5. Bemen is the archi- 
tect. 

Blumenthal & Cudell are architects for three-st’y 
dwell. for Geo. Kieinhaus, on North Wells St., to 
cost $7,000, 

OFFICE-BUILDING. — Wheelock & Clay are architects 
for the six-st’y oftice-building, 100% x 105’, on Pacific 
Ave., near Van Buren St., tor the Open Board of 
Trade, to cost $130,000, 

Srork. —W. C. Grant is building a five-st’y store, 
Nos. 9 to 13 Adams St., to cost 920,000; tulabird & 
Roche are the archilects. 
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WAREHOUSE AND Factory. — F. Baumann is the 
architect for the three-st’y warehouse and factory 
to be built for F. O. Swannell, at a cost of $17,500. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — W. A. Hanson, two-st’y and 
basement dwell., 102 Larrabee St.; cost, $5,000; 
builder, M. Zebrick. 

Johu Hausberger, three-st'y and basement flats, 
3029 South Park Ave.; cost, $5,000; architect, J. 
Marr; builder, A. Miller. 

V. Karnold, two-st'y and basement dwell., 498 
West Twentieth St.; cost, $3,600. 
mar Kracht, three-st’y flats, 243 Biseill St.; cost, 

500. 

M. Klossen, two-st’y dwell., 31 Tell Court: cost, 
$4,500; architect, A. F. B.; builder, B. Ebregshau- 
ser. 

Storey & Clark, three-st’y and basement ware- 
house, 1349 State St.; cost, $6,000; architect, J.C. 
Miller; builder, Thos. Wells. 

George Wimiuner, ee weadaiae dwell., 139 Lincoln 
Ave.; cost, 85,00); architect, F. Keltenich; builder, 
Wm. Hoft. 

H. W. Chase, 2two-st’y and basement dwells., 3222 
-~3224 Soutb Park Ave.; cost, $12,000; architect, J. 
W. Ackerman; builder, Johu M. Dunphy. 

C. H. Case, two-st’y and basemeut dwell., 201 
ae Ave.; cost, $25,000; architect, W. W. Boy- 
ngton. 

.M. Almini, two-st'y dwell., 1419 Michigan Ave.; 
cost, $10,000; architect, S.S. Bemen; builder, M. B. 
Bushnell. 

J. C. Scheel, two-st’y dwell., 894 West Adams St.; 
cost, 35,000; architect, Wm. Strippleman; builder, 
George Lehrian. 

Cc. B. Wilson, 4 two-st’y dwells., West Congress 
St.; cost, $%,0u0; architect, C. B. Wilson; builder, 
Geo. Lehman. 

C. B. Farwell, two-st’y and basement dwell., 95 
Pearson St.; cust, $90,000; architects, Treat & Folz. 

C. Lehmann, two-st'y and basement dwell., 33 
Coventry St.; cost, $3,500. 

A. Luetgert, two-st’y factory, 69 and 71 North 
Ave.; cost, 33,00). 

F. O. Swannell, three-s:’y and basement ware- 
house and factory, Division St., cor. Hawthorn St.; 
cost, $17,500; architect, F. Batmann; builders, Moss 
& Chambers. 

Mrs. J. C. Sternberger, three-st’'y and basement 
store anddwell., z8u] Dashiel St.; cost, $3,000; archi- 
tect, Win, Strippleman; builder, J. B. MeKay. 

YT. McNulty, two-st y and basement dwell., 151 
Sedgwick St.; cost, $1 500; architect, John Otto; 
builder, C. Loring. 

C. M. J. Farson, three-st’y and basement store 
aud flats, 3741 Cottage Grove Ave.; cust, $7,500; 
architect, F. K. Schock. 

J. Kennally, three-st’y and basement store and 
dwell., 149 Milton Ave.; cost, $5,0ul; architect, John 
Otto: builder, Fagerlund. 

Conrad Seipp, 3 three-st’'y and basement dwells., 
Cottage Grove Ave., cor. Thirtieth St.; cont, $15,006; 
architects, Cudell & Blumenthal; builder, Heury 


A l. 

Me. Lord, two-st’y and basement shop, 73 Hub- 
bard St.; cost, $5,000; architect, Menry Clark; build- 
er, Win. Zuelsdortf, 

James A. Hunt, three-st’y dwell., 21 Delaware 
Pl.; cust, $10,00U; architects, Treat & Folz; builder, 
Geo. Fries. 

J. Kohn, two-st’y dwell., 505 North Paulina St.; 
cost, $3,500. 

Aibert Ness, two-st’y and basement dwell., 156 
Sedgwick St.; cost, $6,000; architect, John Otto. 

James M. Adsit, three-st y and basement dwell. 
and barn, 400 Dearborn Ave.; cost, $25,000; archi- 
tect, John M. Van Osdel. 

Dreffein Bros., three-st’y dwell., 237 Rumsey St.; 
costs $6,000; architect, H. Kley; builder, Martin 

ass. 

W. C. Grant, five-st'y store, 9 to 13 Adams St.; 
cost, $20,000; architects, Hulabird & Koche. 

F. Saliusky, two-st’y and basement dwell., 737 
West Seventeenth St.; cost, $.4,5u0. 
stage Kullas, two-st’y dwell., 71e Holt St.; cost, 

500. 

A. Shutler, two-st’y store and dwell., 336 Twenty- 
ninth St.; cost, $3,300, 

©. E. Wolltl, 2 four-st‘'y and basement store and 
flats, 857 and 459 Clybourne Ave.; cost, $10,000. 

A. MeNicbolas, two-st’y dwell., 61 Ashley St.; 
cost, $3,000; architect, J. H. Alexander; builder, 
LD. Hayes. 

Open Board of Trade, six-st’y and basement office- 
building, Pacitic Ave.; architects, Wheelock & Clay; 
builder, Wm. E, Wheeler; cost, $130,000. 

C. Scboenhuette, two-st’y dwell., 194 Augusta St.; 
cost, $3,000. 

Geo. Kleinbaus, cee pe dwell., 485 Wells St.; 
cost, $7,000; architects, Blumenthal & Cudell; 
builder, Chas. ‘lhiele. 

W. Batcheller, two-st’y livery-stable, 3438 and 
3440 Forest Ave.; cost, $9,000; architect, A. D. Hins- 
dale; builder, J. S. Price. 

The Green Estate, 2 two-st'y and basement flats, 
450 and 452 Thirty-seveuth St.; cost, $12,v00. 


Cincinnati. 


Hovses. — Geo. W. Rapp, architect, has prepared 
plans of two-and-a-half-st'y frame dwell. for Albert 
Sechwill, Mt. Tusculum Pl.; cost, $10,000, 

Also for a two-and-a-half-st’y frame dwell., for 
Chas. Wittstein, Kemper Lane, Walnut Hills; cost, 
$6,298. 

Also, acre. brick dwell. of Dr. Schneider, s w 
cor. Ninth and Vine Sts.; cost, $9,500. 

BUILD NGQ) PERMITS. — FE. Hainann, four-st’y brick 
building, Liberty 5t., near Maiu St.; cost, $4,000. 

Henry Dietrick, two-and-a-halt-st’y brick build- 
ing. 88 Corry St., hear Vine St.; cost, $6,500. 

Frederick Werner, two-and-a-balf st’y brick build- 
ing, ns Clark St., between Cutter and Linn Sts.; 
cost, $4,060. 

George Bover, 2 two-st'y brick buildings, 85 Mol- 
iter St., near Eden St.; cost, 39,000. 

Edwin C. Kraimer, two-st’y brick building, Moliter 
St.: cost, $4,500, 

Fred. Fricker, two-and-a-half-st’y brick building, 
secor. Kighth st. aud Sumuuit Ave.; cost, $6,000. 
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Benj. A. Hunt, 3two-st’y brick buildings, ss Chase | BUILDING PERMITS. — Sirtieth St., 8 w cor. Market 


St., near Langland St.; cost, $9,6u0. 
Repairs for week, $24,537. 


New York. 


HovseEs. — On the ne cor. of Tenth Ave. and Seven- 
ty-third St., four houses, 1%’ x 55/ each, ftirst-st’y 
brownstone, above Philadelphia brick, are to be 
built from designs of Messrs. Db. & J. Jardine. 

A flat, 28’ x 72’, is to be built on the corner, of 
fame materials, the total cost being about $82,000. 

TENEMENT. — For Mr. Jno. B. Haskin, a four-st’y ten- 
einent-house, 2! x 65/, is to be built on the north 
side of One Hundred and Twenty-tirst St., 100’ w of 
Pleasant Ave. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Boston Ave., @ 8, 300/n Aun 
St., one-st’y frame ice-house, gravel roof; cost, 
$3,000; owner, Geo. Keller, West Farms; architect 
and builder, J.C. Stichler. 

Courtlandt Ave., ws, 73 n One Hundred and For- 
ty-ninth St., three-st'y frame tenement, tin roof; 
cost, $4,500; owner, Franz Wilz, Courtland Ave., 
between One Hundred and Forty-eighth and One 
Hundred and Forty-ninth Sts.; architect and build- 
er, Wm. Kusche, 

Second Are, n w cor. One Hundred and Twenty- 
third St., five-st’y brick flat and store, tin roof; cost, 
$20,000; owner, John Walker, 233 East One Hun- 
dred and Thirteenth St.; architect, J. H. Valen- 
tine; builders, Walker & Galston. 

Second Ave., W 8, 25/14 n Oue Hundred and Twen- 
ty-third St., five-st'y brick flat and store. tin roof; 
cost, $18,000; Owner, architect and builders, same 
as last. 

Fifth Ave., Nos. 26 and 28, 2 four-st’y brick and 
stone dwells., tin roofs; cost. $25,000; owner, J. H. 
Gautier, 30 Fifth Ave.; architect, H. J. Harden- 
burgh, builders, John Banta and Jean & Taylor. 

Third Ave., Nos. 355 and 3s7, rear, three-st y brick 
stable and workshop, tin roof; cost, $4,000; lessee, 
Jolin Walsh, 200 East Tweuty-eighth St.; architect, 
Jno. C. Burne. 

One Hundred and Twenty-rifth St., 8 8, 150’ e 
Eignth Ave., three-st’y brick store and hall, tin 
rouf; cost, $7,000; owner, Win, A, Martin, 128 West 
One Hundred and Twenty third St. 

Seventy-third St, ue cor, Tenth Ave., four-st’y 
brick flat and xtore, tin roof; cost, $22,000; owners, 
Jonathan Allen, 335 Kighth Ave., aud A. O. Kowe, 
te West Seventy-third st.; architects, D. & J. Jur- 

ine. 

Seventy-third St,,n 9, 2x76 Tenth Ave., 4 four-st’y 
brick dwells, tin roof; cost, $15,00); owners and 
architects, sume aa last. 

East Seventy-fourth St., No. 209, four-st’y brick 
tencinent and store, tin roof; cost, $10,000; owner, 
Catharine Irwin, 1274 Third Ave.; architect, S. A. 
Murphy. 

Seventy-second St.. 88.4007 e Tenth Ave., 5 four- 
st’'y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, $25,- 
OO); owner, Margaret Crawtord, 956 Third Ave ; 
architect, G. A. Schellenger. 

Secenty second St, ns, 30’ e Tenth Ave., 3 four- 
st’'y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cust, $20,000; 
owner and architect, same as Inst. 

Ackerman St,, e 8, o! » New York Central Rail- 
road, 4 two-st’'y frame dwells., shingle roof; cost, 
$2,173; owner, Euphenic 8. Coffin, 1% West Fifty- 
seventh St.; architect. John Hunter; builders, Me- 
Bride & Mulligan and John Hunter. 

Seventy-sirth St, n 8, 243! e First Ave., five-st’y 
brick faetory, tin roof; cost, $16 000; Owner, Simon 
Strauss, 179 Lewis St.; architect, John Brandt. 

Sicth Avce., 8 w cor. Fifty-fifth St., four-st’y brick 
and stone club-house, plastic slate roof; cost, 
$159,000; owner, New York Athletic Club, 108 East 
Eleveuth St.; architect, H. Edwards-Ficken. 

Forty-second St, foot of, and North River, two-s8t’ 
frame ferry- house and offices, metallic shingles an 
tin roof; cost, $30,000; owner, West Shore and On- 
tario Terminal Co., 15 Broad St.; architect, H. C. 
Blanchard; builders, D. Van Orden & Co. 

East Fifty-third St., No. 152, five-st’y brick tene- 
ment and store, tin roof; cost. 310,009; owner, John 
ain 204 East Fifty-first St.; architect, A. B. 

wae. 

ALTERATIONS. — East Broadway, No. 102, attic to be 
raised to full at’y, four-st’y brick extension and in- 


ternal alterations; cost, $5,000; owner, August Mar- | 


shall, 242 Bust Seveuty-second St.; architects, A. 
Pfund & Son, 

Hust Twoenty-seventh St., No, 332, raise one-st’y; 
cost, 83,000; owner, W. T. White, 130 East Thirtieth 
St.: architect, EK, D. Garnsey; builders, Robiuson & 
Wallace. 

Weat Tenth St., No. 69, three-st’y brick extension, 
ete.; cost, $3,000; owner, Louisa J. W. Duffin, on 

remises, architects, Reutz & Wirz; builder, H. 

eynolds. 


Philadelphia. 


CoLLEGFE BUILDING. —The Board of Trustees of the 
Dickenson College have adopted the plans of C. L. 
Carson, of Baltimore, for the new scientific building. 

Housk, — At Thirty-sixth St. cor. Race St., residence 
for F. G. Thor..e, Esq.; from plans by Wilson Bros. 
& Co., architects. 

ENGtneE-House, — Engine-and-botler-house, for Phila- 
delphia Water Departiment; plans by Wilson Bros. 
& Co., architects. 

Store. — B. F, Janney, Eeq., proposes to erect at Nos. 
121 & 123 Market St., a six-st’y store; from plans by 
Wilson Bros. & Co., architects, 

Bowvtr-House, — Alterations to the boat-house of the 
West Philadelphia Boat Club; from plans by Wilson 
Broa, & Co., architects. 

Bank Buiepive, — Third National Bank, Broad St. 
cor, Market St., extensions for additions of Safe De- 
posit Departinent; from plans by Addison Hutton, 
architect, 

Soctery BUILDING. — At Thirteenth St. cor. Chestnut 
St.. forthe Historieal Society of Pennusvivania, ad- 
ditions to the General Patterson Mansion of tire- 
proof and hall; Addison Hutton, architect. 

Facrory. — By Messrs. Jos. S. and Thos, Elkinton. at 
Fighth St., cor. Mifflin St., a four-st’y factory, 6u/ 
x 1507, of streteher bricks and brownstone; froin 
vlaus by Addison Hutton, architect. 


St., three-st'y dwell., 18’ x 4; Jacob Yell. 

Seventh St., » w cor. Wharton St., 4 three-st'’y 
dwells., one with sture, 15’x 34/; H.R. Coulumb, con- 
tractor. 

York St.,3 8, wof Richmond St., two-st’y ware- 
house, 18’ x 777; Edward Allen, owner. 

KHighth St,,es,n of Berks St., two-at’y addition to 
boiler-house, 20’ x 25’; J. C. Halderman, owner. 

Trenton Ave., bet. Lehigh Ave. and Muntingdon 
St., two-st’y stable, 42’ x 132/; W. Malloway, con- 
tractor. 

Manheim St., w of Knox St., two-st’y dwell., 15/ x 
42/; W. Mackey, contractor, 

Green St., No. 1919, new front and fourth-st’y on 
back building, 17’ x 36/ and 32’ x 3y; B. F. Ketcham 
& Son, contractors, 

Chestnut $t., No. 1244, four-st’y brick building, 20/ 
x 42’; R. G. Black, coutractor. 

Centre St.,n s,e@ of Thirty-seventh St., 2 two-st’y 
dwells., 12’x 30’; A. F. Brown, owner. 

Lehigh Ave. cor. Marehall St., carpet factory, main 
building, 52! x 146’, two-st’y office, one-st’y weaving 
Toum, ohe-st’y sizing room, ete., O19 x 2064, and boiler 
room and enyine-house, du’ x 152'; J. S. Steel, con- 
tractor. 

Sccond St.,e 8. bet. Susquehanna Ave., and Dia- 
mond St.. 10 three-st y dwelis., lo’ x 44/7; Chas. Bas- 
Sart, contractor. 

Wealuut St., No. 939, four-st’y store and dwell.; 
Merriner & Buckingham, coutcactors. 

Race St., No. 1109, three-st’y store and dwell., 18 x 
32’; Geo. I, Payne & Co., contractors. 

Frankyord Creek, cor, Ashtun St., three-st’y addi- 
tion to factory, Jo’ x Ju’; Jos. P. Yelkes, contractor. 

Otis St., cor. Siloam St., three-st’y dwell.; A. ‘T. 
Richards, contractor. 

Nineleenth St.,n 8,8 of Dickenson St., 2 two-st’y 
dwells , 16” x 40/; M. B. Stackhouse, comtractor. 

Frankford Ave, e 8 sot Allegheny Ave., two-st’y 
dwell., lo’ x 5”; Dickson Brus,, contractors, 

Leiugh dAve., No. lols, three-st'y brick building, 
14? x 43’: H. W. Householder, owner. 

Lawrence St., 3 of Girard Ave., two-st'y engine- 
house, 26’ x 40’; Jus. McGavery, contractor. 


St. Louis. 


BOILpInG PenMItTs, —S. Prag & Bro., two-st’y brick 
dwel!.; cost, $3,200; A. Dietz, contractor. 

Davul Goss, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $3,800; 
J.B. Legg, architect; Philip Riechers, contractor. 

Mrs. U. 1. Paul, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $10,- 
009; Jas. A. Conlon, eontraetor. 

O. M. Schmid, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; 
Fred. Otferman, contractor. 

IK. Kyan, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,700; Mce- 
Namara, architect; J.J. MeMahon, contractor, 

Terrence Martin, four-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $7,- 
000; McNamara, architect; UO’ Malley Brus., cuon- 
tractors, 

Geo, H. Bruggeman, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$4,000; Beinke, architect; E. ‘IT. totfman, contractor. 

RK. P. Hannekamp, three-st’y brick dwell.; cust, 
$6,500; J. G. Cairns, architect; sub-let. 

F.W. Barkhoefer, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $5,- 
70U; Wi. Kerksieck, contractor. 

R. Bozman, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 83,100; T. 
Furlong, architect; Whiting & McNamee, con- 
tracturs. 

J. Lahey, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 83,750. 

St. Louis Mutual House Building Co. No. 3, two- 
st’y brick dwell.; cost, $5,500, Mortimer, architect; 
Bothe & Katheman, contractors. 

Wenzel Stephen, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,- 
600; F. Mueller, coutractor. 


General Notes. 


CHAPPAQUA, N.Y.—Daniel G. Boyd has been awarded 
the contract to build a new Orthodox meeting-house, 

GENEVA, ILL.— The contract for :the Kane County 
hospital for the insane has been awarded to Barker 
& McMaster, of Batavia, for $12,000, 

LAWRENCE, L. 1. — ‘Two brick and frume cottages, 40’ 
x GW each, are to be built for Mr. Baker, at a cost of 
about $20,"00; from designs of Mr. H. Edwards- 
Ficken, of New York. 

LITrLE FALLS, N. Y.—Bishop Wigger, of the Newark 
Diocese, laid the corner-stone of a new Roman 
Catholic church, September 2. 

MEDIA, Pa, — Cottage for Frank P. Weaver, Esq.; 
plans by Wilson Bros. & Co., architects, Philadel- 

hia, 

MILWA UKER, W18.—The unfinished Passavant hospi- 
tul at Milwaukee which was destroyed by fire, August 
14, is to be rebuilt. 

NEw BritTAIN, Conn, — The Russell & Erwin Manu- 
facturing Co. are baving plans prepared for a new 
oftice-building, by Wilson Bros, & Co., architects, 
Philadelphia. 

NOKLHAMPLON, MA8S.—Horace Lamb, of Northamp- 
ton, is to rebuild his wire mills about the size of the 
old building, and of brick. 

OysTER Bay, N. ¥.— Mr. Robert Roosevelt has pur- 
chased 100 acres of land at Oyster Bay Cove, adja- 
cent to che Sound, for $30,000. It is said that Mr. 
Roosevelt represents a syndicate which will spend 
$100,000 in building summer residences. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Kearney & Foot, of New York, are 
building new tile shops here. 

PLAINFIELD, N..J.— A stable, 29’ x 69/, brick, stone 
and wood, is to be built fur Mr. J. E. Tracey, from 
desigus of Mr. H. Edwards-Ficken, of New York. 

RIDLEY PARK, PA.—Cottage for Chas. H. Savage, 
Esq.; Wilson Bros. & Co., architects, Philadelphia. 

ROSEMONT, Pa. — House and stable for Jno. B. Gar- 


rett, Esq., of native stune; plaus by Addison Hutton, | 


architect, Philadelphia. 

Sr. PAUL, Munn.—aA #ix-st’y hotel will be constructed 
on Roberts St., St. Paul, Minn., of which J. J. Egan, 
of Chicago, is the architect. It will bave a frontage 
of turee hundred feet, contain about three hundred 
rooms, and cost 31,000,000 

SouTH FRAMINGHAM, Mass.—The Congregational- 
ists of this village, wlio have commenced the eree- 
tion of a 917,000 chureh at Uke corner of Union Ave. 
and Pearl St., laid the corner-stone August 3l. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN.—Work has begun on the 
worsted yarn mill of the Warren Woollen Company, 

THORNDALE, Pa, — Chas, L. Bailey, Esq., is abuut to 





make extensive addition to his country bouse; plans 

by Addison Hutton, architect, Philadelphia. 
WoLFE BORO, N. H.—F. W.& 1. M. Munroe and J. W. 

Cropley, shoe manufacturers of Marblehead, Mass., 
are building factories here. 


‘o LATEST. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Warren S*‘., 8 8, 330° 97° w 
Smith St., four-st’y brownstone flat, tin roof; cost, 
$10,090; owner, Owen McGreevey, 16% Court St.; ar- 
chitect, F. E. Lockwvuod; builders, W. H. Hazzard’s 
Sons & Co. 

Tompkins Ave., necor. Stockton St., twost'y 
and basement frame dwel)., tin roof; cost, 33,509; 
owner, Samuel Eden, Tompkins Ave., cor. Park 
Ave.; architect and builder, N. M. Whipple. 

Freeman St., 8 8, 257 w Oakland St., three-st’y 
frame tenement, gravel roof; co-t, $35,000; owner, 
Ellen Cammal, on premises; architect, J. Mulhauly 
builders, J. Hatfer and Randall & Miller. 

Fifth Ave., @9,1).” 8 Fourtesnth St., three-st’y 
brick store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,500; 
owner and carpenter, Wm, A. Hattleld, Sixteenth 
St., cor. Tenth Ave. 

Johnson Ave., 88,12¥e Union Ave., four-st’y brick 
factory, gravel roof; cost, $6.509; owner, Louis Bos- 
sert. 6 and 8 Union Ave.; architect, J. Platte; build- 
er, J. Auer, 

Firth St.,es, 22/8 North Sixtieth St., three-st’y 
frame store and tenement, tin roof; cost, about $5,- 
000; owner, Win, ‘T. Dailey, 139 Grand St.; architect, 
F. Holmberg: builder, not selected. 

Breroort Pl., 3 w cor. Bedford Ave., 2 three-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
SEN Ow ROE and builder, Benj. Linikin; architect, 
A. Hill. 

Harbeck Pier, Furman St., between Wall and Ful- 
ton Ferries, one st’y frame freight-shed, gravel roof; 
cost, $7,000; owner, W. H. Harbeck, 381 Beaver St., 
New York City; architect and builder, W.H. Haz- 
zards Son & Co. 

Eleventh St., e 8, 267 n South Third St., three-at’y 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000: owner, 
Mathias Burggraf, Eleventh St., cor. South Third 
St.; architect, J. Platte; builders, M. Smith and 
J. Frisse. 

Hart St., ns, 90’ w Throop Ave., 3 two-st’y brown- 
stone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $4,900; 
owner and builder, S. C. Phillips, 691 Lafayette 
Ave.: architect, A. Hill. 

Fourth St.,8 8, 22/4" w Hoyt St., three-et’y frame 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $2,950; owner, P. Fergu- 
son, Fourth St., near Hoyt St.; architects and 
builders, M. Freemans’ Sons. 

Sulliran St.. ns, 1007 w Richards St., two-st’y 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,550; owner, John 
Adams, 184 Partition St.: arehitect and builder, 

L. Bonert; mason, T, Shanley. 


Bids and Contracts. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The contract for supplying the 
new United States court-house aud post-office build- 
ing with chandeliers and gas tictures was awarded 
to Messrs, R. Hollings & Co., Boston, Mass., whose 
bid ($10,818.75) was the lowest. ‘The other bids were 
as follows: — 

The Archer & Pancoast Manufacturing Company, 
New York, $17,411.75. 

Cornelius & Co., of Philadelphia, $16,113. 

Cornelius & Co., of Philadelphia, $13.465.40, 

Gibson, De Kosenko & Co., of Philadelphia, $11,- 

2.75, 

Horn, Pfetfer & Branner Manufacturing Company 
of Philadelphia, $17,260.05. 

Mitchell, Vance & Co., of New York, $16,365.50. 

CLIFTON, O. — The following contracts have beep 
awarded for the Presbyterian Church; Mr. A. C. 
Nash, architect, Cincinnati. 

Limestone, Owens & Co,, 87,147. 

Brickwork, J. G. MeGarvey, $673. 
Carpenter-work, Mackey & Wells, $4,000. 
Plastering, E. Merring, $500. 

Painting, raphe Brothers, $414. 

Roofing, Chris. Kiechler, $1.10. 

Plumbing and gas-titting, Gibson & Co., 8275. 


COMPETITION. 


iTY-HALL. 
[At Richmond, Va.] 


: RICHMOND, VA., September 1, 1&83. 
The time for receiving designs for City-Hall has 
been extended te November 1, 1883. 
W. Ek. CUTSHAW, 
402 City Engineer. 




















PROPOSALS. 
ASSENGER STATION. 
[At Chicago, 11.] 


OFFICE OF THE CHICAGO & WESTERN INDI- 
ANA R. R. Co., CHICAGO, Aug. 2%, 1883, 

Sealed proposals directed to the undersigned, and en- 
dorsed “‘ Proposals for Passenger Station Work,’’ etc, 
will be received at this office on or before the 12th 
day of September, at 12 o'clock, M., for the mason- 
work, carpenter-work, iron-work, slating, steam-heat- 
ing, painting, plumbing. etc., for a new passenger 
depot to be built for this company at the corner of 
Third Ave. and Polk St.. Chicago. Proposals are to 
be made for each branch of the work enumerated 
above, and are to be accompanied with bonds in two 
sureties each to one-half the amount of tbe bid. 

Said sureties ure to guarantee that the bidder will 
enter into a contract if it is awarded to Lim, and fur- 
ther, that the bidder will perform the contract to its 
completion in accordance with his agreement and the 
plans and specifications, Plans and specifications can 
be seen at the oftice of the architect, No. 94 Washing- 
ington St.. Koom 30, from 9 A. M., till5 Pp. M., from the 
Zsth day of August until the 12tb day of September. 

The undersigued reserves the right to set aside any 
or all bids. S. Rh. CALUAWAY, 

402 President. 
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HE work upon the Indiana State-House, which was vir- 
tually suspended for a time after the discovery was made by 
the contractors that they could not finish the building for 

the price agreed upon, is, according to the Commercial Gazette, 
to be resumed at the expense of the bondsmen of the contractors. 
It will be remembered that the latter made their price for the 
work at a time when wages and materials were low, and the 
sudden rise in both which took place two years ago not only 
swept away their profit, but involved them in losses, which con- 
tinually increased as the building went on, and it was not until 
their property had been exhausted in making up the difference 
between their receipts and their expenditure that they appealed 
to the State-House Commissioners, and through them to the 
Legislature, for a modification of the contract, by which they 
might be paid the actual cost of carrying on the building. The 
contractors offered to give their own time and skill to the State, 
without pay, until the completion of the work, provided they 
could be relieved of the necessity for involving themselves still 
further in debt. We expressed at the time a hope that the 
Legislature would be magnanimous enough to consider it un- 
worthy of a great State to take advantage of the mistakes of 
its citizens, and would accede to the contractors’ modest peti- 
tion, but, no doubt for good reasons, it decided otherwise. For 
some months it seemed uncertain whether the terms of all the 
agreements were drawn with sufficient skill to hold the contrac- 
tors and their bondsmen strictly to their promises, but after 
what we may presume to have been a diligent search for loop- 
holes of escape, the expectation of finding any appears to have 
been abandoned, and as the contractors’ mouey is entirely gone, 
the sureties must, to save themselves from a forfeiture of 
their whole bond, complete the building themselves. 


HE struggle between the managers of the Amalgamated 
Building-Trades Union, in New York, and the master- 
builders, has continued during the past two weeks without 

much change, the contractors generally remaining firm, and, if 
anything, gaining a little, while the Union dictators have grown 
more and more unscrupulous in their efforts to coerce their 
Opponents and their own subjects. Our readers will remember 
that Mr. Power, the plasterer at the Dakota apartment-house, 
was placed under the ban of the Union for refusing to discharge 
two of his men who declined to join it, and will also recollect 
that, finding him disinclined to submit to their orders, the dele- 
gates of the Union applied to the trustees of the estate which 
owns the Dakota building, threatening to call out all the men 
from a row of houses building not far off for the same estate, 
but by different contractors. The trustees of the estate hap- 
pened to be gentlemen of honor, and declined to be used as 
Cat’s-paws for coercing free citizens, and the delegates there- 
upon called out every Union man at work upon the buildings 


belonging to the estate. For two weeks the houses remained 
deserted, but at the end of that time signs of discontent showed 
themselves among the men who had so meekly laid down their 
tools at the word ofcommand. A society of German framers, as 
might perhaps have been expected, was the first to rebel, and 
resolved in full meeting to notify the Executive Committee of 
the Amalgamated Union of their intention to resume work ; 
and the next day the members of the society who were em- 
ployed on the buildings of the proscribed estate returned to 
their task. With them came also a number of members of the 
Tin-Roofer’s Union, actuated by similar motives, and justifying 
their disobedience on the ground that the strike, which was 
ordered solely for effect upon contractors and men in another 
building, was unfair and wrong. 


T is very evident, as the contest progresses, that a little more 
I courage on the part of the contractors would have secured 
for them an easy victory. The Executive Committee of the 
Amalgamated* Union, notwithstanding the stringent oaths and 
enormous penalties by which they bind their victims, cannot 
drive those who have families to support beyond a certain de- 
gree of compliance, and their success in ordering large bodies 
of men to drop their work at their bidding depends very much 
on their ability to find employment for them elsewhere. For 
this reason the attack is made only upon one or two contrac- 
tors at a time, and a week or so ago, the burden having evi- 
dently become rather too heavy to be hanilled, a ‘‘ compromise ”” 
was undertaken with the contractors for a large building, by 
which the men might continue at their work. Such “ compro- 
mises’? would quickly have become the rule if other contrac- 
tors had emulated the manliness of Mr. Power and Mr. Tucker 
in befriending their non-Union workmen, and the first strike 
would probably have been the last. As an expedient for dis- 
tressing contumacious contractors, without assuming the bur- 
den of finding work for men called out on strike, the indefati- 
gable managers of the Amalgamated Union have recently hit 
upon the idea of inducing Messrs. Kidelmeyer & Morgan, the 
proprietors of the admirable little hod-elevators now much used 
in New York and other places, to remove their apparatus from 
buildings where a strike had been ordered by them. The firm 
is said to have been threatened, in case of refusal, with the or- 
dering of a general strike in all buildings where its elevators 
are in use. It is very unlikely that this threat would be car- 
ried out, but the transaction sufficiently shows the malicious 
ingenuity of the men who exercise such absolute authority over 
a large part of the population of New York. 


T a recent conference between the Executive Committee of 
Hi the National Association of Master-Plumbers and a num- 
ber of manufacturers and dealers in plumbing material a 
remark was made in relation to price-lists of such material, by 
one of the best and most sensible plumbers in the United States, 
which we commend to the attention of every person interested 
in the subject. After referring tothe absurd method of prepar- 
ing price-lists and catalogues now used, in which there is no re- 
lation whatever between the list prices and those deduced from 
the discount-sheet, the speaker went on to urge the adoption of 
a rational plan by which the net and the “long” prices should 
be placed in some sort of proportion to exch other, saying that 
such a system would conduce to the interest of the plumber, 
and would promote more amicable relations between him and 
his customers. We are glad, from the architect’s standpoint, 
to confirm this opinion in the strongest manner. With all our 
good will toward the most useful, as well as the most scientific 
of all the trades concerned in building, we must confess that 
we never see a plumber’s bill for what is ostensibly a day’s 
work job, containing items of materials charged by the list price, 
at a profit to the plumber of one, two or three hundred per 
cent over the net cost, without a conviction that the Plumbers’ 
Association need not look far for one of the reasons of that 
public contempt and dislike of which it took early occasion to 
complain. Nor do the careful concealment of the discount- 
sheets by dealers in materials from all but plumbers, or the 
anathemas of the trade associations against all dealers who sell 
goods to the consumers without their intervention, tend to in- 
crease our confidence in the honesty of those who desire to re- 
sort to such expedients; on the contrary, we can say, for 
ourselves at least, that the more assiduously the discount-sheets 
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are hidden away by the dealers, the greater is the effort which 
we make to obtain them, or, failing that, the more rigidly do 
we exercise our judgment and experience in cutting down the 
list prices on plumbers’ bills to such as will afford a fair and 
honest profit. 





HAT a plumber is entitled to a reasonable profit on the 
materials which he keeps and handles we do not for a 
moment deny, but no one can charge his unsuspecting cus- 

tomers with a profit of two hundred per cent, or can even show 
a desire to put himself in a position for making such profits 
without detection, and retain his reputation as a man of honor 
and integrity. Plumbers will understand what we mean, but 
for the benefit of those who are not plumbers we will cite the 
example of a bill which we had the pleasure of examining a 
few years ago, in which a considerable amount of iron pipe and 
fittings, among other items, was charged at the list price. Iron 
pipe was cheap at the time, the discount being seventy per cent, 
so that the profit on that portion of the bill alone was, or would 
have been if it had been paid, two hundred and seventeen per 
cent. No doubt the plumber thought he was simply following 
the custom of the trade in making out his bill in this way, and 
in fact, judging frm our experience, he was; but the reason 
for mentioning this particular case is that the person for whom 
the work was done, taking the view of this method of doing 
business which, when its peculiarities are pointed out to them, 
we have found most people, not in the plumbing trade, to adopt 
under similar circumstances, forthwith transferred his confi- 
dence, and with it a jobbing business of eight thousand dollars 
a@ year, toa plumber who was willing to show how he earned 
his money. That other plumbers will, as General Locke says, 
find a fair and open system of profits and charges in the end 
the best for them, as it has been found to be for every other 
trade, we are firmly convinced, and we can moreover assure 
them that until they abandon their secret discount-sheets, aud 
cease their screams for ‘“ protection ”’ from dealers, to adopt 
such a system, they must be content to remain objects of dis- 
trust on the part of the community, and the butt of the silly 
wit of those who only express that distrust. 


NE of the ablest sanitary and drainage engineers in the 
world is now Sir Robert Rawlinson, baronet, the Queen 
having been pleased to confer that rank upon a man who 

has well earned it. Although thus honored by a recognition 
which falls to the lot of few professional men in England, Sir 
Robert Rawlinson owes nothing of his success to circumstances 
or connection. Brought up to the humble trade of a stone- 
mason, his passion for acquiring and using knowledge led him, 
after many years of application, to a high rank among engi- 
neers, and in 1848 he was appointed Engineering Inspector 
under the first Public Health Act. In performing the duties 
of this office he visited and examined every important town in 
England, and seven years later, on the breaking out of the 
Crimean War, he was sent to the Black Sea as the engineer 
member of the famous Sanitary Commission. The work done 
-by this Commission will be remembered as long as sanitary 
science is studied, and from that time Mr. Rawlinson has been 
constantly in the public service. In 1863 he was sent as Com- 
missioner to Lancashire to devise modes of employment for the 
distressed mill-operatives of that district, thrown out of em- 
ployment by the blockade of the Southern ports during our 
civil war, and under his care an immense amount of road and 
sewer building, paving and drainage, was executed for the Gov- 
ernment by the poor cotton spinners and weavers. Since then 
his attention has been constantly occupied both with public and 
private business, and even now, at the age of seventy-three, 
his influence in the profession is as extended, and his enthu- 
siasm for progress as sincere, as at any period of his life. 


HIS is the season of “ recompenses ” in the French School 
of Fine Arts, and the award of the grand prize has just 
been made. The subject assigned was a ‘necropolis ” for 

the burial of the founder of a great state; and the first grand 
prize was awarded to M. Fernand Redon, pupil of M. André. 
The secoi.d grand prize was given to M. Léon-Fugene Quate- 
sous, pupil of M. Pascal; and the third to M. Alphonse-Alex- 
undre Defrasse, pupil of M. André, Among the lesser prizes, 
the grand “medal of emulation,” given to the student in the 
school who has received the greatest number of honorable men- 
tious during the year, was awarded, in the departmeut of archi- 


tecture, to M. Duret, pupil of M. Guadet; and the “ Prix 
Abel Blouet,” for the student in the first class in architecture 
who has maintained the highest standing since his entrance 
into the school, was given to M. Devienne, pupil of MM. Coquart 
and Guérard. The “ Prix Jay” for construction was awarded 
to M. Lechevallier, pupil of M. Guadet ; and another pupil of 
the same distinguished architect, M. Duray, obtained the first 
‘“* Prix Jean Leclaire,” for general excellence during the year, 
while the second prize of the same name, awarded to the stu- 
dent passing inthe shortest time from the second to the first 
class, was carried off by M. Pillette, pupil of M. André. 


HOSE architects who may be called upon to design build- 
ings for New York should take notice that hereafter no 
bay or oriel window, projecting beyond the building-line 

of the street, can be constructed under any circumstances; and 
plans submitted to the Bureau of Buildings, which show any 
such projections, will be at once rejected. This will be bad 
pews for those who expect to live in the apartment-houces of 
the future. Hitherto, the designers of such buildings have 
availed themselves to the fullest extent of the regulations per- 
mitting the projection of bay-windows into the strcet, and many 
pleasant apartments are in consequence rendered stil] pleasanter 
by their outlook up and down the length of Filth or Madi-on 
Avenues. Of course, those now built will not ke affected by 
the change in the law, and their owners will value all the more 
their monopoly of a charming feature in city dwellings. 
Hi Florida a sharp criticism upon the proposition for cutting 
a canal across the upper end of that peninsula. The cost 
of making the canal he considers to have been very much un- 
der-estimated, and believes that it would amount to two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars, while its value to navigation 
would be very small. The distance which such a canal would 
save coasting vessels in the voyage between the Gulf ports and 
the North he estimates at from three hundred to five hundred 
miles, but the time consumed in the passage through the canal, 
with that required for entering port at one end, and leaving it 
at the other, would be more than that necessary for taking the 
longer route, while the cost of towage, the canal tolls, the port 
dues at each end, pilotage and insurance, would far exceed the 
saving made by shortening the distance sailed. The dangers 
of the Florida reefs, which the canal route would avoid, the 
Sun correspondent believes to have been greatly exaggerated. 
It is true that many vessels have been lost upon them, but he 
asserts that a “vast number ” of these have been intentionally 
cast away by their dishonest captains or owners for the sake of 
the insurance money and a share of the salvage. It is hardly 
possible for any one not intimately acquainted with the circum- 
stances to judge of the correctness of these opinions, but it 
would at least be worth while to make jurther investigations 
before much money is spent on the work. 


CORRESPONDENT of the New York Sun writes from 


OR some reason, the Juminous paint made and used in Eng- 
land seems to be of a much more brilliant quality than that 
sold here. Several of the railway companies on the other 

side of the Atlantic have tried it for painting the roofs of tun- 
nels, and a car on the South-eastern railway is eaid to have 
been recently painted with it inside. A good coat was given 
to the walls and ceiling, and the light emitted from it is said to 
have been so bright that the passengers were able to read by it 
while passing through tunnels. As the sudden change from 
daylight to shadow on entering a tunnel adds tenfold to the 
apparent darkness of such places, an artificial light capable of 
dispersing such gloom must indeed be bright, and if the ]umi- 
nous paint can really accomplish the result claimed for it, a 
simple coat of it, without expense for renewal or attendance. 
would be superior, for lighting railway trains, to any lamps now 
in use for that purpose. Another common application of the 
paint abroad is in making luminous lettering upon guide or 
sign boards, and from our own experience of a wall painted 
with it, which, after the lapse of two years, still shines at night 
as brightly as ever, we should suppose that it might be very 
well adapted for such illuminating tablets in a sheltered posi- 
tion. In country towns, for instance, Where street lamps, if 
used at all, are extinguished at midnight, the cost of an appli- 
cation of luminous paint to the guide-boards would be trifling, 
and its advantages very considerable. 
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PRESIDENT WALTER’S ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE 


THE A.J. A. 


ELLOWS AND ASSOCIATES : — 

In pursuance of the resolve of the last An- 
nual Convention, we find vursel ves to-day in 
the historic home of a people whose names 
will never die. Around us are scenes that 
méve the noblest instincts of our natures, 
as they carry us back to the founders of 
this time-honored State—a State that 
has given to all parts of our country men 
of steriing worth, whose names have con- 
tinued to be household words through 
more than two hundred years, amony 
whorn that noble champion of soul liberty, 
Roger Williams, stands conspicuous. Un- 
der the shadow of these ever-abiding in- 
fluences we do now congregate. 

More than a quarter of a century 
having elapsed since our present organiza- 
tion was effected, it will be interesting to 
notice the tendency of architecture to a 
formative condition in this country, during 
these early years uf our corporate existence, and to observe the pro- 
gress we have made in developing the possibilities of uur art. Pre- 
vious to the year 1857 there were no specific bonds of union between 
American architects, nor any tendency to cultivate professional rela- 
tioaship, other than that which naturally results from the pursuit of 
a similar occupation. It therefore became self-evident that the forma- 
tion of a guild or a society for the promotion of mutual intercourse 
and the advancement of professional knowledge constituted a neces- 
sary accessory to progress in the development of the principles that 
govern architecture. 

Moved by these considerations, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects was duly constituted on the 19th of February, 1867, and incor- 
porated on the 4th of March of the same year. Having been thus 
organized by our own action and by the civil law, it becomes us to 
hold ourselves ever ready to promote the objects for which we have 
associated by using our best efforts to extend the usefulness of our 
organization throughout our meinbership, and by employing all 
proper means to promote in the public mind a just appreciation of 
the civilizing and refining influences that result from a successful 
practice of our art. It is therefore important to the profession that 
a closer intercourse be cultivated throughout its membership, and 
that such measures be adopted from time to time as may give stabil- 
ity to our calling. To accomplish these objects and to record a more 
perfect organization, as well as to increase the influence and power 
of the Institute, we first met in annual convention in October, 1867, 
and we have continued to hold similar meetings annually, with the 
éxception of two years. These meetings have proved to be of incal- 
culable service in promoting the advancement of architectural sci- 
ence in all centres of civilization throughout the country. 

Being now about to enter upon the celebration of another annual 
Convention, with an additional year’s experience, we are not without 
fresh subjects for profitable discussion ; let us therefore give expres- 
sion to a free interchange of thought in whatever may come before 
us bearing upon our art and the sciences that underlie it. 

We must bear in mind that knowledge is accumulative, that we 
all know more than we did a year ago, that every one of us has some 
added wisdom to impart. We have all been moving onward in the 
pursuit of our calling, realizing fresh achievements to the domain of 
architectural development, and are well prepared to give life and 
vigor to the Convention. 

We have labored, as before remarked, in a corporate capacity more 
than a quarter of a century, and are not without evidences in every 
portion of our country that “we have not labored in vain, nor spent 
our strength for nought.” The building community is undoubtedly 
imbued with juster conceptions of the sciences on which our art de- 
pends for its stability, its permanency and its possibilities, than it 
ever was before, and the noble sentiments that bring the creations of 
well-studied architecture into the realm of the fine arts are ever in- 
spiring the cultivated mind with refining and elevating emotions of 
beauty, proportion and propriety. 

Critics, whose appreciation of the beautiful in art is limited, and 
whose habits of thought are crude and unscholarly, are occasionally 
to be met with, who contend that architecture is not a fine art, but 
simply an aggregation of the mechanic arts. It is, however, obvious, 
upon the slightest reflection, that so far from architecture being out- 
side of the category of the fine arts, it embudies the sentiments of all 
of them: — though not aiming at any real, or positive imitation of 
natural objects, imitation, in a limited sense, comprises some of its 
principal charms — it expresses, by means of material forms and 
proportions, the moral qualities indicated by nature, thus resting its 
powers to awaken agreeable emotions of taste, on its own rational 
and original principles. e | 

In the words of Addison, “ Architecture is an art, more than any 
other, that is capable of directing national taste. Asa fine art its 
immediate tendency is to produce the primary pleasures of imagina- 
tion, and is therefore capable of laying hold of the mind.” Vitru- 
vius opens his work on art by stating that “ Architecture is-a sci- 
ence by whose principles all works which are effected in other arts 
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are examined.” A closer analytical study of the relations of archi- 
tecture, as a fine art, to other arts of the imagination would no doubt 
result in greater purity of design. 

I now ask your attention to a few suggestions in reference to the 
present status of the Institute. We found by experience that the 
vast extent of our country renders it difficult to impart a desirable 
degree of vigor and efficiency to a National Association of profes- 
sional architects. This difficulty has, however, been ina measure 
overcome by the organization of Chapters in some of our large cities ; 
and if these useful adjuncts to the Institute could be rendered more 
efficient by greater activity, and their number increased, the usefal- 
ness uf our organization would be greatly enhanced, and its intel- 
lectual force as an educator of the public mind be promotive of the 
advancement of all that relates to the comforts and the conveni- 
ences of human life, and of the harmonizing influences of the beauti- 
ful in art, by which the sphere of intellectual enjoyments is elevated 
and purified. 

Having at the beginning of our corporate existence resolved our- 
selves into a scientific and professional body of a national character, 
it is proper that we should seek to realize our earliest thoughts in 
this direction by bringing into professional relationship with us, as 
far as may be practicable, all architects in good standing throughout 
the country. ‘To impose onerous conditions, and unnecessary checks 
to the admission of members, and to invest the processes of election 
with too much “red tape ” would undoubtedly circumscribe our in- 
fluence and interfere with the good we might otherwise accomplish. 
If every respectable practitioner in the United States, who is honor- 
ably pursuing the practice of architecture, were to-day a member of 
this Institute, we would be none the worse for the connection, and he 
would undoubtedly be all the better for it. The addition of minds 
well trained in the profession, broadens its influence on the public 
taste, and enlarges its sphere of Knowledge and of usefulness. 

Important changes in our by-laws, relating to the admission of 
members, will be laid before: you by a special committee appointed 
for that purpose at the last Annual Convention, and such conclusions 
will no doubt be arrived at, as will tend to the best interests of the 
Institute in that direction. 

I take occasion to remark, in conclusion, that the unlimited free- 
dom that characterizes the composition of architectural forms, at the 
present day, demands a far greater amount of study, and a higher 
degree of cultivation in the perception of the beautiful in art, than 
ever existed in the past. 

The simple and artistic forms of the pagan world have yielded to 
the inspiration of a higher civilization. The fetters that held archi- 
tectural forms to classic models for centuries have been broken, and 
the fact has become patent, that progress is the life blood of archi- 
tecture. 

Medieval art, glowing with the benign influences of Christianity, 
emancipated the processes of design from the trammels of formulated 
methods, and led. to the subsequent development of the beautiful 
creations of the later Gothic school, which still claims our highest 
admiration, and our profoundest study. ; 

By tracing the mental processes by which the human mind has 
been led onward, from the first rude attempts of our race, to impress 
an artistic character on the art of building, up to the highest archi- 
tectural developments of the present day, the student is prepared to 
abnegate all conventional trammels; and in view of the treasures of 
the past, laid at his feet by an exhaustive literature, he has acquired 
the flabit of thinking for himself. 


PLUMBING AND HOUSE DRAINAGE. 


O many changes have been rung upon the 
S scale that it is difficult not only to say any- 
thing new about house drainage, but to say 

old things in a new way. The only justification 
for further reference to the matter, save for a 
few recent modifications, is to be found in the 
injunction “Line upon line and precept upon 

recept.” 

While the community is much exercised con- 
cerning sewerage and house drainage, and 
while the subject is one of interest and of fre- 

uent discussion, it is thus far very imper- 
ectly “formulated ”’ in the public mind. All 
are agreed that their towns and their houses 
should be well drained; bad sanitary condition 
is a universal bugbear ; ailments of all sorts are 
eagerly ascribed to mechanical sanitary defects, 
and zymosis is the fetich of the day. Despite 
all our enthusiastic conviction, however, we are 
willing to make but little sacrifice to secure im- 
munity from what we so greatly apprehend ; 
we prefer to eat uur cake, and have it too. . 

It is not possible, in the present state of the art of house draining, to 
have a stationary wash-stand in every bedroom of the house, a bath, 
sitz-bath, water-closet, urinal and wash-stand in each of the several 
bath-rooms on every floor, to have a slop-hopper in every dark closet, 
with sinks and Jaundry-trays, and servants’ closets scattered here 
and there at whim, and at the same time to protect the household 
against all of the possibilities of “ bad drainage.” A most important 
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step in sanitary reform is to be sought in the subjection of house- 
building fancies to sanitary security. In this case “security ” is very 
largely a synonym of “simplicity.” It is convenient, of course, to 
have water-supply and waste-pipe at every turn, but here an excess 
of convenience is to be purchased only with an increase of risk. In 
uld houses, which are to be altered, or into which drainage works are 
to be introduced, it is not always easy to bring plumbing within a 
compact and easily-inspected compass. Pipes must pases through 
rooms and passages where they must be covered frum sight, and 
under floors where they must be covered for convenience. Long 
horizontal runs are not always to be avoided, and generally we are 
reduced to make the best of a bad job. In this case, especially, the 
judicious builder will hold a firm rein on the desire for a luxurious 
diffusion of conveniences. 

The architect has, as a rule, not been a Jeader in sanitary reform. 
He is sometimes too slow to give up his old babit of Jeaving the de- 
tails of plumbing arrangements to the plumber. Though not the 
first to move and though still slow, he is now beginning to realize that, 
in addition to his other multifarious and important duties, he must, in 
response to a growing popular demand, and in obedience to better 
understood requirements, take an immediate and direct control of at 
least so much of the plumbing as relates to the removal of waste 
matters from the house. Those engineers who have devoted them- 
selves to sanitary drainage have been, and still are, almost as useful 
as they have been aggressive, but their most important office relates 
to the creation and direction of public opinion, leading to a demand 
fur improved methods, and for improved control on the part of ar- 
chitects and plumbers. Our best hope for universal reform must de- 
pend almost entirely on this; a professional sanitarian will not be 
consulted in one case in a thousand, nor will his advice be followed, 
without the approval of the architect and plumber, in one case in a 
hundred. He has performed very well — one is almost tempted to 
say over-well— his duty of arousing popular apprehension. Fis fu- 
ture useful influence will be largely exerted in calling attention to 
matters of detail, and in marking out the general lines which the ar- 
cbhitect and the plumber are to follow. In this work, as in that which 
he has thus far done, he must look for the means of enforcing his 
teachings to the apprehensive intelligence of those for whom houses 
are to be built or remodelled. There are several principles which 
should always be kept in mind. These have become so trite that 
one almost hesitates to restate them. They are, however, these :— 

The production of waste is an inevitable incident of human life. 
The excretions of the person, the discarded portions of food, the 
water of ablutions and of the laundry, and the various organic dust 
and offal of the household are all of them liable to become a nuisance 
dangerous to life unless properly removed. They are rarely danger- 
ous when first produced, but they become increasingly dangerous and 
offensive as they enter into the decomposition which is the fate of 
all discarded organic matter. 

This refuse must, in one way or another, be removed before de- 
composition develops its power for mischief. Whether the rough 
garbage of the kitchen, the drippings of the sink, or the dejections 
of the body, all must, in one way or other, be sooner or later removed 
from onr presence — the earlier and more completely the better. It 
is hardly worth while to occupy time in the enforcement of this 
general principle; it is worth while to call attention to the fact that 
there can be no perfect sanitary condition unless removal is not only 
prompt but complete. Within certain limits it is true that filth is 
objectionable in proportion to its volume, but very limited volumes 
ag become pernicious, and even such traces of filth as adhere to the 
walls of receptacles and of outlet chambers have sufficient capacity 
for mischief to command careful and serions consideration. 

In applying these remarks to existing domestic conditions we shall 
be justified on this occasion in confining our attention to houses 
which ure to be provided, with reasonable completeness, with what 
are known as “modern conveniences.” So far as garbage is con- 
cerned it is enough to say that there has been thus far no general 
adoption of a civilized method for its removal. 

When we speak of the drainage of a house, or of its sanitary con- 
_ dition, we generally have in mind the manner in which it is relieved 
of such of its waste matters as can be transported in rynning water, 
and it will suffice now to consider the methods by which such removal 
may best be carried ont, including in our review the character of 
the receptacles into which the wastes are discharged, whether sinks, 
slop-hoppers, or water-closets. Reyarding the waste-pipe, the first 
and simplest rule is that it should be of sach material and so con- 
structed that it will permanently carry away all water that may 
reach it. This has always been understood. The next is that the 
joints of this conduit should be secure, not only against the leakage 
of water but equally against leakage of air. This rule bas been un- 
derstood theoretically for a good while, but practically it is rarely 
adhered to. I have tested few soil-pipes, under a head of water, in 
which leaks through imperfect joints have not been developed. 

The interior of the conduit should be as nearly as possible in the 
same atmospheric condition gs the air outside of the house, that is 
to say, there should be a constant circulation to facilitate the rapid 
decomposition of the inevitable sliming of the walls, and the im- 
mediate dilution and removal of the gaseous products of such decom- 
position. In working toward this condition we first carried up 
small vent-pipes from the tops of our soil-pipes; later, we continued 
the pipe full bore to the top of the house; later still, we introduced 
a supply of fresh air at the foot to maintain a complete circulation ; 


pipes leading to it. 
part, and all closets, and sinks of every sort should ke to freely ex- 
posed to the open air that no suspicion of “clo:eners” can ever 
attach to them. 


and last of all we enlarged the soil-pipe at its top to increare the 
draught. 


As with the conduit itself, so with the receptacles and connecting - 
There should be sufficiently ventilated in every 


At every point the water used for the transportaticn of the wastes 


that are to pass through our pipes should be used in the most effect- 


ive way. thread of water running from an imperfect faucet is 
practically of no value whatever. It follows a naricw ard uncertain 
courre along the side of the soil-pipe or drain with no power to wath 
its general surface, and with no j.uwer to remove acctmulaticns. It 
is pore and unadulterated waste. Incidentally it may be said that 
in very many houses its total volume is far greater than that of all of 
the water used, and that in many towne, including New York city, 
the aggregation of these ineffective dribblings is almost the rule 
source of insufficient water-supply. It is hardly practicable under 
any ordinary head, especially on the upper floors of houres, to de- 
liver into a water-closet, or into a slop-bopper or sink, a sufficient 
stream of water to secure the ¢ ficient cleansing of its waste-pipe. It 
is in this direction that one of the most important of mcdern reforms 
is being exerted, working rapidly toward a most effective improve- 
ment on the whole practice of house drainage. The watchword of 
our best present movement is the word “flushing!” It will not be 
lung, we may be sure, before it will be universally understood that, 
after pipe ventilation, the great secret of good drainage lies in the 
use of abundant volumes of water delivered in a mass along with 
each contribution of filth. A perfect system of drainage and water- 
supply would be one where at all ordinary times not a drop of water 
flowed through the outlet channels, only occasional dashes of teveral 
gallons Jubricating the walls of the pipes, and carrying along ccm- 
pletely and with velocity substances which, under the old system, 
smeared their sluggish road along the pipe, and left material for 
infectious deccmporition at every step. 

However perfect may be our channels, and however complete and 
instantaneous may be our flushing, we see as yet no way, nor are we 
likely to see a way, by which the insidious effect of the slight local 
decomposition within the drainage channels may be entirely ob- 
viated. Even were it obviated by the application of devices of 
which we as yet have no knowledge, there would still attach to our 
drains at least the suspicion of unpleasantness. For this reason our 
receptacles of waste matter must be sealed or shut off from the in- 
terior drainage system by the most perfect and continuous means of 
separation that can be secured. Here is a point on which | find 
myself, unfortunately, at variance with most of the authorities, and 
J confess that while 1] have little faith in the almost universal specific 
of trap ventilation J] am by no means clear as to the best substitute 
for it in all cases — only clear that a substitute must be found. In 
my opinion, all that we can safely say is that in one way or another, 
either by a permanent and secure water-seal of good depth, or by 
the interposition of mechanical obstacles to the return of the air of 
the drain, we must manage in all cases to separate the air of the 
soil-pipe from that of the interior of the house. While no universal 
recipe can be furnished for this, there is no case in which, by one 
means or another, the desired result cannot be obtained. 

In the foregoing review of the requirements of a properly con- 
structed drainage system we have an indication of all that it is abso- 
lutely essential to compass. In the treatment of the various points 
referred to the cardinal rule of great simplicity should ever be borne 
in mind. Drainage works may be introduced into a house in such a 
manner as to be to all intents and purposes absolutely safe. The 
shade of apprehension which they may justly cause is, in the case of 
simple and well-arranged work, practically not to be considered. It 
is, however, a case suggesting something like the mathematical expres- 
sion, “inversely as the square of the distance.” If a certain amount 
of piping is in the least degree dangerous, twice that amount is four 
times as dangerous, and four times that amount is sixteen times as dan- 
gerous, and so on—not absolutely, of course, but relatively. In other 
words, while we make all of our drainage works as perfect as possible 
let us limit ourselves in all cases to the very smallest amount of piping, 
the least amount of ramification, and the smallest number of water- 
closets and other vessels consistent with reasonable convenience. A 
stationary wash-stand in a bath-room having a short and well-flushed 
connection directly with the main soil-pipe need never be ubjected to. 
A stationary basin ten, or twenty, or thirty feet distant, with a long 
connection-pipe should always be avoided. The luxury of an abundant 
flow of water in every bedroom seems at first blush to be worth all 
its cost. If we mean cost in money this is true; if we mean cost in 
risk it is by no means true. Practically, it is one of those luxuries 
in which no considerate person appreciating all the bearings of the 
case would think of indulging himeelf. One of the leading argu- 
ments of the trap-ventilation school is that such ventilation Jeads to 
the complete aeration of long lateral wastes. My remedy would be 
to abandon, as we always may in New York, the use of long lateral 
wastes. I should give an abundant supply of water at one convenient 
point on every floor. In larger ieaees where bath-rooms and 
water-closets may be required at considerable distances from each 
other I should give each its independent soil-pipe. Wherever a soil- 
pipe was constructed I should permit a good deal of license as to 
the conveniences in its immediate vicinity; but the moment the 
question arose of giving a wash-stand, or a sitz-bath, or a urinal to an 
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ape even ten feet away from the soil-pipe, I should exert all 
of my authority and influence in upposition to it; I should even oppose 
too generous a distribution of soil-pipes themselves, bearing always 
in mind the cardinal principle that the more we concentrate our dis- 
charge of wastes through single channels the better. One water- 
closet is better then two, if it will afford reasonable convenience. A 
bath-waste is kept in better condition the more frequently the con- 
tents of the tub are discharged through it; therefore, the fewer 
bath-tubs the better, and so throughout the whole range of plumbing 
appliances. Many “sanitary engineers,” and more plumbers, will 
tell their clients that this is pure theory, and will advise, or consent 
to a wealth of conveniences all about the house. Plumbers are pro- 
verbially slow to learn, but they learn nevertheless, and they will in 
due time accept the pure theory as the wisest practice. Their clients 
will do well to anticipate them. 

My own present idea is that if we can get rid of lateral waste- 
pipes longer than are needed for the connection of the most distant 
fixture in a bath-room there will be a sufficient change of the atmos- 
phere of these pipes resulting from their open connection with a 
thoroughly ventilated soil-pipe. Assuming this to be so, then, the 
question of traps is the only important one that is not yet satisfac- 
torily solved. As I have already indicated, [ do not regard the 
system of “back ventilation,” or the venting of water-seal traps as 
satisfactory. Although accepted and vigorously recommended by 
well-known authorities on house drainage it seems to me only a 
makeshift, and a makeshift that is attended with possible dangers 
at least equal to those which it is intended to remove. Mechanical 
traps are a makeshift also, though, on the whole, much less objec- 
tionable than the venting device. So far as I can judge from all 
that has yet been said and done, the best solution of the difficulty 
will be, if it can be made practicable, to allow the use of no trap 
of any kind, nor in any position which is not in full view whenever 
the fixture is used, excepting, perhaps, certain subsidiary traps on 
kitchen and laundry wastes. fe we can trap our wash-basins in 
such a way that the top of the water-seal shall be always in view on 
louking into the bowl, and our bath-tubs in like manner, we will, I 
think, have secured the necessary safeguard, and we will have gained 
the further advantage, that persons of tidy disposition will see to it 
that a sufficient amount of fresh water is always passed through 
them to insure their constant cleanliness. In its present position 
the trap of a wash-bowl is out of sight, and generally out of mind. 
Unless frequently and copiously used it becomes the seat of a decom- 
position which makes it an offensive neighbor. The question of over- 
flow-pipes for wasl-bowls is still to be solved, and it cannot be denied 
that a wash-bowl overflow is almost universally a nasty thing. 
Bath-tubs may be, and in the best work they generally are, pro- 
vided with standing overflows, which are quite free from objection ; 
so far as I know they are the only ones that are free from serious 
objection. In the case of water-closets it seems to me now entirely 
feasible, and most important, to insist that there shall be no trap 
used in connection with it, except in the bow! itself, or in the outlet- 
pipe within plain sight from the bowl. There are now to be found 
a goodly number of closets of this character, beginning with the very 
simple and efficient plain hopper. I think that all of the “Gale” 
side-plug closets, of which the old “Jennings” is the type, should 
be rejected. If we retain closets of the old “ Bramah” pattern. in 
which the water is held in the bowl] by a valve at the outlet, we 
should make sure that this valve will be permanently efficient, so as 
to justify the entire abolition of the water-seal trap below. Inven- 
tion has not yet gone very far in this direction, and we are only at the 
threshold of the success that is in time to be obtained, but we have 
gone far enough to demonstrate, in my judgment, the absolute wis- 
dom of rejecting, not only the pan-closet, which all condemn, but the 
whole range of devices which depend for their separation from the 
soil-pipe on a trap of which the water is not in full sight. 

Another point to be considered is the almost universal advisa- 
bility of abandoning the use of slop-hoppers, constructing the water- 
closet in such a manner that it may serve the double purposes in the 
most perfect way, that is, by setting a clean earthenware closet-bowl 
on a tiled floor entirely open, at least to the front, with its cover so 
arranged as to facilitate ventilation as much as possible. The whole 
business of close carpentry about water-closets, used in connection 
with lead flashings, or the much better earthenware tray at the top, 
ought to be abandoned for good ani all. 

Again: all the devices for arresting and storing the grease of 
kitchen and pantry sinks, with a dependence on hand cleansing, that 
is, the old system of grease-traps, should also be discarded. In 
one way or another it should be provided that the waste of the sink 
shall all be retained in a mass until a considerable quantity has ac- 
cumulated, and until its greasy content is chilled, allowing never 
a drip into the waste-pipe ; aly from time to time the discharge of 
a strong flushing volume sufficient to keep the channel perfectly 
clear, and to carry forward through the house-drain the burden of 
material which, when discharged in driblets, is sure to adhere to the 
walls of the pipe. 

The il i ought never to be built into the wall, or in any man- 
ner covered from view. Especially should all openings in floors, 
through which pipes pass from one story to another, be hermetically 
closed against the possible passage of air. In much of the better 
house drainave that I have been called to examine, even very re- 
cently, the soil-pipe is hidden; no attempt is made to prevent the 
passage of air from floor to floor, there being an open channel begin 


ning at the cellar, continuing through the soil-pipe casing and through 
the different floors, taking up its quota of the exhalations of putrid 
urine, and slops and leakage, almost inevitable with the tightly-cased 
closet, through to the top of the house. Ordinarily, the passage of 
the pipe through the roof is the only one that is carefully secured, 
and this only to prevent the entrance of rain-water. Under this ar- 
rangement the atmospheric impurities of one story are transmitted to 
the next, and as a perfect joint can, with difficulty, be made between 
a soil-pipe casing and a finished wall, there is ample opportunity for 
exhalation throughout the whole course, and especially about the 
casing of the water-closet, etc. This defect is a serious one in most 
of the best work now done, but it is one which can be and which 
should certainly be completely removed. 

It is already pretty well understood, and the principle is very gen- 
erally adopted, that the soil-pipe in its course from its vertical por- 
tion to the outlet-drain should always be in plain sight throughout 
its whole length, and should all be of the best and most durable ma- 
terial, jointed in the most careful manner. Under no circumstances 
should earthenware pipes be used within the walls of the house, nor 
for a certain distance beyond them, and never, except under the 
most imperative conditions, should any kind of drain be laid under 
the cellar floor. In this case as in all others every effort should be 
made to have the whole thing in plain open sight, where the least 
leak or defect may be detected at once. Very ee houses are built 
with reference to their drainage works, and jt cannot be expected 
that many will be so built. The drainage is for the house, not the 
house for the drainage. At the same time a few words of advice 
may be offered to architects, and especially to those owners — above 
all those house-building women—who are determined to combine the 
greatest convenience with the greatest safety. 

What is generally regarded as necessary to luxurious and entirely 
convenient living is, as I have indicated above, inconsistent with ab- 
solute security. It is well within the power of the plumber to 
distribute his fixtures and their supply and waste pipes in wild 
ramification throughout the whole building, and to make the whole 
pretty nearly safe; it is not, in my opinion, possible for him to make 
such widely distributed work entirely safe. My advice to all intend- 
ing house builders would be to provide an abundant supply of hot 
and cold water, at least on two floors of even the most ordinary 
house, on every floor of houses of a more generous character, and 
perhaps at two or more points on each floor of very large houses. I 
would absolutely ejeet all water-closets, wash-bowls and baths from 
every bedroom, and from every closet o 
centrating them all in one or more bathi-rooms on each floor. The 
proper furnishing of clean water and removal of foul water in 
different rooms is a matter of little labor if the supply may be drawn, 
and if the waste may be discharged without going up and down 
stairs, while the cleanliness and absence of fetid organic decomposi- 
tion is so much more easily compassed with the movable wash-bowl 
and pitcher, that this alone is a sufficient compensation for the slight 
additional service. The slop-hopper, almost always an abomination, 
located in a dark and unventilated closet, should find no place in 
any part of the house, nor should the ordinary urinal. A properly 
arranged water-closet will, as I have already said, serve both pur- 
poses in the most perfect and convenient manner. | 

The location of the bath-room is to be determined by several con- 
siderations. It must be conveniently placed, it must be protected by 
its position or by artificial warming against the inroads of frost, and 
it must, absolutely, be supplied with efficient ventilation, and with a 
ventilation that it is very difficult to secure unless it is placed against 
an outer wall] of the house, and furnished with a direct opening to 
the outer air. A frequent position of the bath-room in New York 
houses, between the front and rear bedrooms, and opening into one 
or both of them, and into the hall, is probably the worst that could 
be devised. I do not, however, regard even such a position as abso- 
lutely inadmissible. If the drainage works are thoroughly well con- 
structed, and if all of the indications that I have given concerning 
simplicity of arrangement, freedom of access, and absence of car- 
pentry are followed, and especially if the principle of a copious 
flushing. and the entire abolition of dribbling are insisted on, perfect 
ventilation of the apartment will be a matter of comfort rather than 
of health. GreorGe E. WaRING, JR. 


TRE METALUIZATION OF Woop. — Les Mondes describes the follow- 
ing process, invented by Mr. Rubennick, for metallizing wood: The 
wood is first jnsmersed for three or four days, according to its permea- 
bility, in a caustic alkaline lye (calcareous soda) at a temperature of 
from seventy-five to ninety degrees. From thence it passes immediately 
intoa bath of hydrosulphite of calcium, to which is added after twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours a concentrated solution uf sulphur in caustic 
potash. The duration of this bath is about forty-eight hours, and its 
temperature is from thirty-five to fifty degrees. Finally the wood is 
immersed for thirty or fifty hours in a hot solution (thirty-five to fifty 
degrees) of acetate of lead. The process, as may be seen. is a long one, 
but the results are surprising. The wood thus prepared, after having 
undergone a proper drying at a moderate temperature, acquires under 
a burnisher of hard wood a polished surface, and assumes a very bril- 
liant metallic lustre. This lustre is still further increased if the surface 
of the wood be first rubbed with a piece of lead, tin, or zinc, and be af- 
terward polished with a glass or porcelain burnisher. The wood thus 
assumes the appearance of a true metallic mirror, and is very solid aud 
resistant. 
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BARTHOLDI’S STATUE OF LIBERTY.— I. 


es N a few weeks will be finished the colos- 
, | sal statue of “ Liberty enlightening the 
World,” which, in the form of a es 
house at the entry of the harbor of New 
York, is to symbolize the mutual good- 
will of France and the United States. 

This work is as remarkable as « mat- 
ter of pure art as when regarded from 
the point of view of actual execution. 
From both points of view it does honor 
to our country. The sculptor who cun- 
ceived the idea is M. Bartholdi, the val- 
iant and sympathetic creator of the 
“Lion of Belfort.” To M. Eiffel, the 
well-known engineer who constructed the 
Douro Bridge, and who is at the present 
moment engaged on the Garabit Viaduct, 
has fallen the difficult task of making 
the calculations for the iron skeleton of 
this gigantic figure. The shell of re- 
pousse copper has been executed at 
Paris in the worksbops of MM. Gaget, 
Gauthier & Co. The manner of beat- 
ing out the copper has been unique; the 
difficulties have been overcome with ability ; and the perfected work 
will make of the statue an immense chef-d’euvre of the kind of those 
which, at a much smaller scale, were formerly used as the final test- 
piece of the artisan who was striving to acquire the title of master. 

The public already knows the general facts relating to this work. 
That which is less known, and which is not less interesting are the 
practical conditions of the manufacture of this monument, which is 
46 metres [148’ 6] high; so let us describe it at some length as it is 
always possible to extract instruction from an industrial four de force 
of this importance. The conception of monumental work seems to 
be characteristic of a certain degree of advancement in the civil- 
ization of nations. Without mentioning monuments properly so 
called —dolmens, menhirs, columns, and pyramids—we generally 
discover in the history of all great nations mention of some one co- 
lossal statue. Its conception often marks the apogee of local pro- 

ess. The ancients erected many immense works in honor of their 

ivinities. With them the omnipotence of a god often ala to 
depend on the magnitude of his image, which, however, they always 
sought to endow with all possible force and majesty. The most im- 
posing figures we recognize as their most powerful and most vener- 
ated gods. 

In ancient Egypt the colossi formed an essential decoration of the 
grand temples and palaces. They were represented in an attitude 
calm and uniform, whether sitting or standing; the face full front, 
legs drawn together, the arms glued to the body, the hands extend- 
ing along the thigh, or placed on the knees.. All useless details were 
suppressed without disguise, in order to make the simplicity of the 
lines and the extent of surface stand out with more vigor. The 
style was sober, broad and severe; and if they represented individ- 
uals, it was always some man who had already shaken off his earthly 
character, and to a certain extent had entered the divine state. 
Besides its magnificent pyramids, its obelisks 100 feet in height, its 
gigantic tombs, its innumerable and enormous sphinxes, Egypt was 
covered with statues 50 and 60 feet high, cut from single blocks of 
stone. 

Herodotus mentions the colossus of Osiris, which was 75 cubits 
Ate feet] high. At Memphis a few years ago, there was exhumed 

e statue of Rameees II, which was 49 feet (15 metres) high. Be- 
fore the entrance of the palace of Luxor were seated four similar 
colossi 40 feet high. Near Gournah can still be seen the fragments of 
a gigantic seated statue of Rameses the Great, cut from a nee red 
granite stone. It must havo measured 174 metres in height, and 
weighed more than a million kilogrammes [1,100 tons]. e will 
mention finally the two colossi of Memnon, which, although seated, 
measure more than 19 metreseach [62 feet], and with their pedestal 
weigh more than 1,305,000 kilogrammes [1,436 tons]. Also the four 
seated statues 61 feet high (20 metres), which decorated the facade 
of the great temple of Isamboul. 

The Egyptians employed stone almost exclusively, although they 
had acquaintance with the art of founding and working in bronze, 
of which several specimens have been discovered. 

The Greeks, also, erected many statues to their divinities: they 
were most frequently of bronze, or covered with plates of gold and 
ivory. Their most celebrated sculptors adopted the colossal type, 
and did not disdain to join splendor of material, maintaining always 
the grandeur of their lines, to the artistic and ideal impression de- 
riving from beauty of form and harmony of proportion. 

The Minerva of Phidias was 39 feet (12 metres) high. In reality 
it was a wooden statue, supported on the inside by iron-work, and 
covered with beaten and sculptured sheets of gold, and plates of 
ivory finely carved. This was all put together with so much nicet 
of handling that it was impossible to discover the joints. When suc 
a statue was erected in a very dry place, the humidity necessary for 
its preservation was maintained by sprinkling water about the ped- 
estal. In the neighborhood of marshes, however, the injurious influ- 
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ence of the humid exhalations was counteracted by rubbing the 
statue with oil. The celebrated Jupiter Olympus by the same sculp- 
tor, wus alto of gold and ivory. ‘The god was represented seated, 
and was 42 feet (13 metres) high. 

Phidias made several other colossal Minervas, one of which, the 
“Athena Promachos,” was entirely of bronze, and measured 50 to 60 
feet (17 to 20 metres) in height. The famous colossus of Rhodes, the 
work of Chares of Lindos, was erected 300 years B. C., in honor of 
Apollo. We have only very vague information as to this statue, 
which must have been 40 to 43 metres high, though certain authors 
allow it only 30 metres; it was of bronze, and probably weighed 
1,500 quintals, and cost 300 talents ($330,000). To assure its stabil- 
ity, it was filled with large stones. Nevertheless, it was overthrown 
about 50 years afterwards by an earthquake. It is difficult to admit 
that it was, as commonly stated, placed at the entrance of the harbor, 
with a foot on either side of the channel. The spread of its legs, cal- 
culated in harmony with its height, could not have been sufficient to 
allow the passage of vessels. Besides it would have been plunged in- 


‘to the water when overthrown; whereas, for several centuries it Jay 


upon the ground and was destroyed, according toreport, by the Arabs 
about the year 672 a.p. 

Rome, especially under the Empire, erected many colossal bronze 
statues, most often representing Czsars deified during their lifetime. 
That of Nero, by Zenodorus, was 110 feet high. Pliny particularly 
admired the manner in which all the Jittle pieces which formed the 
skeleton of this statue were put together. 

In Japan can be seen a bronze statue of the great Buddha, 
seated, which is 50 feet (16} metres) high. In China and India 
the greater part of the gigantic idols are of masonry or of wood 
roughly carved. Wood, except in rare cases, as the wooden horse of 
Troy, has hardly ever been employed in colossal statuary, save in 
the interiors of temples. In the Middle Ages there were the St. 
Christophers which were erected at the entrance of many churches, 
and also the large statues of Roland. 

In modern times, colossal statues have been executed only when 
the-distance of the point of sight rendered an increase of dimensions 
necessary. Nevertheless, several celebrated artists have often felt 
the need of joining material grandeur to grandeur of expression ; 
first among these is Michael Angelo. e.will only mention his 
marble “ David,” more than 5 metres [16 feet} high; his bronze 
“Julius II,” thrice life-size; and especially his “ Moses,” the 
chef-d’euvre of modern sculpture. At the Pratoline Villa, near 
Florence, we admire the Apenninus, in the guise of a * Jupiter 
Pluvius,’ cut by Jean de Bologna. Nearly all the latest colussal 
statues have been cast in bronze. We will mention the equestrian 
statue of Peter the Great, by Falconet (1766). at St. Petersburg : 
the figure of the Czar, 3m. 66, and his horse 5m. 60 in height, the 
entire group weighing 18,000 kilogrammes. ‘The “ Bavaria,’’ near 
Munich, erected in 1850. This statue is 15m. 80[51 feet] in height, 
and weighs 1,560 quintals. The final plaster model was divided into 
fifteen portions for casting, for which process about six years were 
required. The “Virgin of Puy,” the work of the sculptor Bonas- 
sieux, erected in 1860: its height is 16 metres [52 feet], and its 
weight about 100,000 kilogrammes [110 tons]. The plaster cast 
was divided into several fragments to facilitate the operation of 
casting at the foundry of M. Prenat at Gisors, cannon captured in 
the Crimean war furnishing the material. The different castings 
were adjusted and finished with the burin, then taken apart and 
transported to Puy, where the statue has been erected on the cliff 
Corneille, which rises 132 metres [480 feet] above the citv. Finally 
the colossal statue of “ Arminius” erected in 1875, on the summit of 
the Grotenburg, near Detmold, in Westphalia: its height is 20 me- 
tres [65 feet], not including the sword, which measures about 8 
metres [26 feet]. It weighs about 237 quintals. 

The most remarkable instance of the employment of repousse’ work 
in colossal statuary is unquestionably the “St. Charles Borroméo,” 
the work of the sculptor oll Cerano,” which was erected in 1697, near 
Arona on the banks of Lake Maggiore. In its construction this 
monument approaches nearly the work of Bartholdi, and conse- 
quently deserves special mention. Its height is 23m. 40 [76 feet], or, 
including its pedestal, 35m. 10 [114 feet]. The length of the arm is 
9m. 10 [29 6], that of the nose Om. 85 [33 inches], and that of the 
forefinger 1m. 95 [6' 4]. The statue is formed of an envelope of 
copper repoussé, supported by means of clamps and bands of iron on 
an interior mass of masonry, which is almost tangent to the copper 
shell, and rises to the neck. The sheets of copper are only 1mm. 5 

06 inch ?] in thickness. ‘They were not hammered on the mould, 

ut fashioned directly by hand. These plates are quite imperfectly 
joined by large rivets 40 millimeters apart, and the whole adjustment 
is coarse. ‘They are directly connected with the masonry by meaus 
of iron clamps and ringbolts. In order to increase the rigidity of the 
shell, there have been used armatures of flat iron, 65mm. x 5mm., 
which cross each other vertically and horizontally about a metre 
apart, but are not connected with each other at the points where 
they cross. Here and there an occasional large copper rivet connects 
them with the envelope. The right arm, which is in an almost hori- 
zontal position, is supported by a large oak beam, Om. 85 [13 inches] 
square, built into the masonry; this beam is strengthened like a 
ship’s yard by flat irons, and is supported by tie-rods let into the 
stone. All the joints are keyed together in the roughest way. To- 
day the wood is completely rotten, and only the iron armature re- 
mains; it ought to be replaced by an iron beam. The left hand, 
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which holds a book, is supported by three rods of round iron sus- 
pended from a horizontal iron bar Jet into the masonry. Entrance 
to the statue is had through an opening concealed under a fold of the 
alb, which is reached by adders The ascent inside is sufficiently 
difficult; it is necessary to climb a kind of chimney-flue, and mount 
by the aid of the iron braces which connect the envelope with the 
maconry. It has often been wrongly stated that the head and hand 
were of cast bronze. The statue is entirely of hammered copper. 

In the matter of other statues recently constructed of repoussé 
copper, we have merely to mention that erected at Alise-Sainte- 
Reine, in honor of Vercingetorix, the heroic defender of the Gauls. 
The height is 7 metres, and i was through the advice of Viollet-le- 
Due that the sculptor Millet decided to execute it in copper. It was 
constructed in 1865, by MM. Monduit & Bechet, the predecessors 
of MM. Gaget, Gauthier & Co. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STUDY FOR THE CLUB-HOUSE OF A LITERARY SOCIETY. MR. W. 
M. AIKEN, ARCHITECT, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


HE design shows a building located on a steep hillside which 
gives opportunity for rooms of differing levels. The library, and 


over it, the stage with its dressing rooms (or committee rooms, 
as occasion may require) are on the lower side; the hall being on the 
upper side of the incline. The floor of the auditorium is on a level. 
A frieze of windows over the panelled wainscot, six feet from the 
floor and three feet high, lights the hall. The ceiling is sheathed 
between the rafters up to the level of the collar-beams. The flues are 
all collected into one stack by an arch over the proscenium opening, 
which opening may be enlarged or diminished by folding-doors ; the 
tympanum of the arch is permanently filled with panelled work. 
Stone is used in random courses up to level of the cornice, also in 
topping out the chimney and throughout the tower, shingles being 
used in the triple overhanging gable. This sketch is from the study 
made in clay. 


SKETCH FOR A SCHOOL-HOUSE, CUMBERLAND MILLS, ME. MESSRS. 
FASSETT & STEVENS, ARCHITECTS, PORTLAND, ME. 


TuE building is to be of brick laid in red mortar, and will cost 
less than $5,000. The two school-rooms will be finished in white- 
pine, natural finish. 


THE CASTLE AT COCA, SEGOVIA, SPAIN. 
[From a photograpbh.] 
BTORE OF R. H. WHITE & CO., BEDFORD 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
MESSRS. PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS. 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. MR. KE. L. MESSENGER, ARCHI- 
TECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOUSE OF H. L. SLOSSON, ESQ., GENEVA, N. Y. MR. J. G. CUTLER, 


ARCHITECT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HOUSE OF T. T. HAYDOCK, E8Q., WALNUT HILLS, O. 
MCLAUGHLIN, ARCHITECT, CINCINNATI, O. 


MR. J. W. 


ARTISTIG EMBROIDERY.— WORK BY THE “ASSOCI- 
ATED ARTISTS.” —I. 


OME embroideries recently produced 
by the “ Associated Artists,” under 
the direction of Mrs. T. M. Wheeler, 


paper devoted to art, and anxious to rec- 
ognize the best that is produced in any 
department in our country. However it 
may be with other branches of decorative 
art, it is certain that in embroidery as in 
stained-glass we have no foreign rivals 
at this moment. Good work is done in 
many places, of course, and much im- 
ee has been shown of late years; 

ut on the Continent it runs chielly to 
the imitation of old examples, and in 
England, though there is an earnest ef- 
fort after greater originality, and though 
the South Kensington School has set an 
admirable example of skilful design and 
clever workmanship, yet its artists do 
not seem to have the true creative im- 
pulse which brings something novel and 
characteristic as well as out of the 
intelligent study of the products of former times; and so great is the 
influence of South Kensington that no one in England seems willing 
to start out on an individual line and in a fresh direction. Here and 
there of course one may see fine specimens of handiwork which have 
been produced in accordance with personal likings, and not with 
school tradition. But these have usually been made for private pur 
poses — under the eye of an artist not specially devoted to such work, 
or by the needle of some clever “amateur” embroiderer. Such ex- 
amples are sporadic merely — cannot be held characteristic of the 
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general movement of the day as may the products of a school like the 
‘“‘ Associated Artists.” 

Mrs. Wheeler was one of the very first in this country to give seri- 
ous attention to the art when decorative work of all kinds was coming 
into favor and fashion. It was largely owing to her knowledge, her 
energy, and her good taste that the New York Decorative Art Soci- 
ety’s embroidery department was started on such a solid basis, and in 
such a good direction — that it did not become such a slavish adher- 
ent of South Kensington models as did certain other similar institu- 
tions in our country. From the beginning Mrs. Wheeler endeavored 
to form a school of design as well as of needle-work, and to secure 
originality as well as excellence; but it was only after she severed her 
connection with the Society and established her own place of business 
under the name of the “ Associated Artists,” that she was able fully 
to carry out her ideas. Much excellent work is done in other places 
in New York, but everywhere the credit is, I think, largely hers ; some 
of those who execute it having been associated with her for a time, 
and all having been stimulated by her example; taught by her pro- 
ductions, and encouraged by her success. And no other work yet 
equals hers for variety, for originality, and especially for exquisite re- 
sults in color. As such work usually goes at once to private houses 
without first coming before the public as do the majority of pictures, 
for example, it is known to a comparatively small circle, and so there 
seems a double reason why it should now and then be described in 
print. Iam painfully conscious, however, of the difficulty of the at- 
tempt. Words can do so little to convey an idea of that which de- 
pends for its beauty not ye materials or processes which can be 
named, but upon felicities of form and color. 

Mrs. Wheeler’s establishment is a school in the true sense of the 
word, not a mere manufactory where the work is directed by an ar- 
tist, perhaps, but executed more or less mechanically by subordinates. 
Mrs. Wheeler’s aim is to instruct all who work under her in their 
various departments as fully as possible ; to enable them not only to 
copy faithfully, and embroider beautifully, but to design for them- 
salves and to educate themselves in artistic feeling, and in that sense 
of color which plays the major part in the success of their work. | 

What first strikes one, I think, in looking at her productions is their 
great variety and their independence of tradition, formula, or pre- 
vious example. All the fine work of other days and of other countries 
has been carefully studied, and the principles which have their good 
results are thoroughly understood. Hints, of course, are taken from 
all quarters, from Oriental as well as from medizval work, and the 
dainty examples of the last century; but in the majority of cases it 
is impossible to credit any of the work to definite outside inspiration. 
It is het own and not a copy — more original than current work in al- 
most any other department we now succeed in. It is nature and not 
the art of another which is her chief teacher. When one examines her 
work this fact is seen to be of peculiar importance. To an intelligent 
study of natural forms and colors is owing both its originality and its 
constant variety. Of course natural forms have always been the ba- 
sis of all good work in this branch, but except in certain Oriental 

roducts they are usually at the present day “ conventionalized ” to a 

ar greater degree than Mrs. Wheeler finds necessary. ‘To adapt as 
far as needful the natural motive to the exigencies of her design while 
preserving as nearly as possible both the forms and the hues of the 
models may be given as her formula. Whether she treats figures or 
floral motive the same is true. ‘There is none of the stiff mathemati- 
cal conventionalizing in either outline or hue which we have so long 
been told is the prime necessity, if “ decorative ” work is to be artis- 
tically successfnl. Her protest against this doctrine seems to me not 
the least important part of the work she has accomplished. When 
some fifteen or more years ago, a revival of interest in decorative work 
was started, the cardinal doctrines of the reformers was this of oblig- 
atory conventionalizing. No teacher was more potent than Mr. East- 
lake, and none was a more uncompromising enforcer of this precept. 
At the time when he first spoke there was some virtue in his lesson. 
We had been accustomed to using natural forms in such grossly inar- 
tistic and inappropriate ways that a wider, truer doctrine could hardly 
have been preached with good effect. ‘The hideous full-blown roses 
on our carpets ; the absurd statues with which the stone-cutter deco- 
rated our mantel-pieces; the grotesque figures and flowers which cov- 
ered our wall-papers, began to distress our eyes. But to turn at once 
from them to goo organic design might well have been an impossi- 
bility. Had Mr. Eastlake preached his doctrine of conventionality 
merely as a temporary lesson; had he said that mathematical design 
was more easily learned, less ambitious, and therefore less likely to be 
unsuccessful than a truer, closer adherence to nature, he would have 
done the world better service. The first essays which followed his 
instructions were undoubtedly far preferable to those which had gone 
before. It was indeed a boon to see walls, and floors, and ceilings 
covered with delicately toned, inoffensive diaper patterns, or stiff and 
tedious, but not exactly ugly adaptations of nature’s leaves and blos- 
soms; but in saying that such work was the be-all and end-all of 
decorative art, in teaching that there must be an essential difference 
in aim between “art which produces a beautiful thing, and art which 
ornaments a useful thing,” he did, it seems to me, an infinity of harm. 
The distinction was tersely put and had that apparent clearness and 
logic which always appeal tothe mind of the young student. But the 
more we learn of art, the more we find that such cut-and-dried defini- 
tions are quite useless or positively harmful; the more we find that no 
artist worthy of the name in any age has ever worked by formulas so 
exclusive and so strict. That “decorative art” should never vie with 
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“representative art,” should never look to the same results or work. 


with the same ends in view, is a precept which sounds at first very 
rational, and is certainly very grateful to the ear of the would-be dec- 
orator who is excused by it from all the severer efforts of design. 
But if Mr. Eastlake had depended for the success of his teaching on 
anything but his own unsupported word and the natural avidity of his 
readers to adopt so easy a programme; if he had attempted to back 
up his precepts by any reference to the decorative work of former 
days, he would have found himself in difficulties. From the days of 
the Egyptians downwards, decorative art has always used natural 
motives in the frankest and freest way. And just as it has used them 
frankly and freely — with of course that necessary degree of adapta- 
tion which differs very widely in different branches — but not with 
the least desire for wilful “ conventionalizing,” it has been successful 
and valuable. It would be almost absurd to cite examples, had not 
the opposite pernicious lesson eaten so deeply into the conscience of 
most modern workmen, at least in English-speaking countries, where 
the books of Mr. Eastlake and his fellows have found their audience. 
Happily a reaction seems imminent, and it is, I repeat, Mrs. 
Wheeler’s influence in its direction which seems to me the most im- 
portant part of her activity. It seems strange that one should have 
to preach again a doctrine which has every great artist in the world 
for its exponent. ‘The greatest mural decorators, for example, that 
we have known were the Florentines and the Venetians; the one 
with their frescoes in which, as with Michael Angelo, in Rome, and 
Signorelli, in Orvieto, the human form treated in the most purely 
“representative ” way, forms the main subject of their brush; the 
others with their great canvases for wall and ceiling which have simi- 
lar aims and motives, and equally great results. Of vase-painting, of 
porcelain and pottery of all sorts, of metal, and wood, and ivory, and 
of embroidery as well, the same facts are true. The nearer decora- 
tive work can come to strictly “ representative ” effects, the better is 
the result. Of course the necessities of form and material, and of 
use must never be forgotten ; and the art must-be so adapted that it 
will not travesty the one or interfere with the other. But the limits 
set’ by this necessity are far less narrow than some would have us 
think ; so wide indeed, that organic design of one kind or another is 
almost always well in place. Furniture marks the extreme point of 
the preponderance of use over mere beauty ; but even here we find 
the most artistic examples — as the stalls in old churches and the mar- 
ble or bronze articles of the ancients— have always resulted from a 
frank incorporation of natural motives. It is not the necessities of 
“ decorative art,” but the weakness of decorators which has made it 
seem to certain writers and to certain practitioners that convention- 
alizing methods are the best to use. And it is only a wilful shutting 
of the eyes to history and to common sense that has enabled some to 
say that they are the only legitimate ones. It is easier, I repeat, to 
paint a wall or to embroider a curtain with arabesques, or with dia- 
pers, and not to make a hideous result, than it is to employ the human 
figure, or the forms of vegetable life in their purity and nobility. 
But it is a distinctly lower art which so proceeds; an art so low, in- 
deed, that it cannot rank as more than an intelligent handicraft. 

This is a rather long introduction with which to preface an account 
of a few of Mrs. Wheeler’s recent embroideries ; but I wished to ex- 
plain her methods and her aims, as well as to describe their individ- 
ual results. The latter will be but dimly perceived through my words, 
but the former should, I think, be laid to heart by all who aspire to 
work with her in her own branch, or in any other. 

A few more words as to the methods actually followed in her school 
may not be uninteresting. Material for future use is constantly being 
accumulated by means of paintings in color made directly from nature. 
All sorts of natural forms are carefully studied by her artists, who 
strive in the first place merely to preserve the fleeting beauty of their 
models with as much exactitude as possible. When a new work is 
contemplated, the motive is selected from these studies, and color and 
form decided upon. Then the sketch is given to a designer who puts 
it in proper shape, adapting it as I have said to the particular require- 
ment of the moment; but preserving with as much exactitude as pos- 
sible both the outlines and the hues of nature. Then a drawing to 
scale is made for the use of the workwomen; while in its execution 
constant reference is made to the color sketches as a guide. Color be- 
ing so largely a matter of pure instinct, however, Mrs. Wheeler sees 
fit to follow the last stage of the process with the utmost care, As 
the lines grow beneath the tool her constant supervision is required, 
at least so far as to hint and suggest what effects should be secured 
from day to day; but that such inevitably good results should be se- 
cured where so great an amount of work is under way pre-supposes 
that she is assisted by trained and sensitive eyes as well as by ekilful 
fingers. 

No small part of the beauty of her results is due to the excellence 
both in color and texture of her materials. Many of these are manu- 
factured in this country from her own designs or ideas, and are mar- 
vels of artistic weaving. Sometimes the material is plain and only to 
be noted for its satisfactory tone as a mere background. Oftener it is 
woven in more than one tint which gives it a play of light and color 
- skilfully seized upon and emphasized in the embroidery. Sometimes 

again the woven substance contains the rudiment of the desired design 
both in form and in hue, and needs only to be assisted and enhanced 
by the needle. 

But my chapter is already so long that I must leave a description 
of individual results for another day. 

M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 
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SANITARY PLUMBING.!—II. 


| athe Efficiency of the Water- 
, Seal. 

HE disposal of the organic 
wastes of our dwellings 
through water-carriage 

has been found, after long, 
careful and impartial trial in 
all parts of the world, to be, 
on the whole, the most satis- 
factory from both a sanitary 
and an economical point of 
view, where sufficient water 
is to be obtained. Even when 
these wastes are carried di- 
rectly into the ocean, and their 
value as fertilizers apparently 
lost to mankind, this loss is 
more than compensated for by 
the rapidity, convenience and 
economy of the transporta- 
tion.” But the fact of its supe- 
riority having been generally 
admitted, and the conditions 
accepted, practical methods 
have now been discovered of 
separating the valuable matter 
from the water by precipita- 
tion, partly by direct chemical 
agencies and partly through 
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Paspasal of Housthold Masies =e irrigation. As these methods 


: are from year to year multi- 
wn lhe XIV® Century, plied and ‘laaprored, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that eventually all the advantages of the water- 
carriage system may be enjoyed without incurring the loss of the val- 
uable manurial components of the sewage, or the inconvenience 
occasioned by the pollution of our water-courses. 

Coincident with the improvements in the methods of disposal of 
the sewage after it has once been carried beyond the walls of our 
houses, great progress has of late been made in the art of its safe 
and speedy removal, so that now it is possible in a well-plumbed 
house not only to insure the entire removal automatically of all 
wastes the instant they are produced, and long before decomposition 
has had time to set in, but also to prevent any return of sewer-gas 
through the channels of removal. 

This perfect interception of sewer-gas is accomplished by the sim- 
ple water-trap, acting in combination with a thorough system of 
sewer and soil-pipe ventilation. Without the assistance of ventila- 
tion the trap would be insufficient, and if this fact had been borne 
in mind many long discussions and doubts as to the efficiency of 
the water-trap would have been avoided. 

It has been shown by Dr. Carmichael and others that if a water- 
seal be properly maintained against evaporation and siphonage, or 
destruction from any cause, the amount of sewer-gas that can pass 
through in twenty-four hours, even under the worst conditions, but 
with a ventilated soil-pipe, is infinitesimal and absolutely harmless, 
and that disease germs cannot pass at all through water at rest at 
normal temperatures. Dr. Carmichael also experimented with an 
unventilated soil-pipe, and found here that the quantity of carbonic- 
acid gas, the largest component of sewer-gas, given off from the trap 
in twenty-four hours was less than that obtained “ when a bottle of 
lemonade was opened,” and less than that which is exhaled by a man 
in five minutes. 

As for the ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and other gases or 
vapors which accompany the carbonic acid, their combined amount, 
even under the unfavorable conditions of a foul sewer and unventi- 
lated soil-pipe, was hardly equal to the one-thousandth part of that 
of the carbonic acid, and this amount diffused in twenty-four hours 
through the atmosphere of a house is evidently absolutely insignifi- 
cant and harmless, With a ventilated soil-pipe the quantity which 
can pass through the water-seal was found to be about four times 
less, probably far less than what would come into our city houses 
through the doors and windows from the ventilation openings in the 
streets of the public sewers. Dr. Carmichael, Pumpelly and Smyth, 
Naegeli,‘ Wernich,’ Miquel,® and others have shown that disease 
germs and bacteria generally have the same “ mechanical affinity ” 


1 Continued from page 111, No. 42. 

2 Of late the disposal of household wastes through subsoil irrigation has n 
to be extensively practised in small towns and detached houses, The method 
has been found to work even in cold climates in winter, and has been ably 
described, perfected and carried into successful execution by Col. George E. 
Waring, Jr., Mr, Edward S, Philbrick (see Waring’s ‘‘Sanifary Dramage of 
Houses and Towns,” and Philbrick’s ‘‘ American Sanitary Engineering’’), and 
others. A sufficient supply of water for flushing the water-closets and drains is 
aes obtained in country houses, where a public supply bas not ag yet been 
provided, by pumping by hand, wind or water mill into a large cistern at the top 
of the house. 

3** An Experimental Investigation into the Trap and Water-Closet System and 
the Relation of the Same to Sewage Products, Gaseous and Other,” by Neil Car- 
michael, M. D.C, M., in ** The Sanitary Journal,” of Glasgow, Scotiaud. Pub- 
lished by Alex. Macdougall, 66 Mitchell St., 1880. 

4Naegeli: Die nivderen Pilze, U. S. W., Miinchen, 1877. 

5Wernich: Ueber verdorbene Luft in Krankenriumen, No. 179, Sammlung Klin. 
Vortrige, Februar, 1880, Volkmann, 

®Miquel: Epuration des Eaux d’Eyouts par le sol de Gennevilliers, Journal 
D’Hygiéne, etc., 188 ', de Vol. 
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for water which we observe in all solid particles, particularly of or- 
ganic nature. They cannot rise spontaneously from the surface of 
water at rest, and at the normal temperature of our houses. It is 
only when the surface is violently agitated, or when gaseous bubbles 
rise to the top and burst that these particles are released and dissi- 
pated in the atmosphere. With a ventilated soil-pipe no such 
effervescence in the water of a trap can take place, and the agita- 
tion of its surface caused by properly arranged flushing does not 
throw the water out of the trap, nor allow of the escape of any germs 
of diseage, for any water which may be washed up on the sides of 
the trap above the normal water-line is quickly carried down again 
by the upper flushing stream, and swept into the sewer. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham says, in his work on ‘ Sanitary Engineering,” 
“One thing is certain, with reference to malaria, that all authorities 
are agreed that it is never extricated from a water surface,” etc. 
The able paper of Dr. Carmichael, above referred to, a paper which 
should be read by all who care to have their anxiety on this score 
completely set at rest, describes the crucial tests made by him to 

rove the above statements regarding the action of disease germs 
In water. ‘These experiments resemble absolute demonstrations, 
and may be accepted as final and conclusive. 

Pumpelly and Smyth in their report to the United States National 
Board of Health, in 1881, on “‘ The Relation of Soils to Health, and 
the Transmission of Germs from a Liquid to the Air,” confirm the 
observations of Carmichael and others, and state the results of their 
careful experiments as follows: ‘“ At normal temperature no germs 
were given off from the decomposing liquids whenever their surfaces 
remained unbroken, even though in some of the experiments the air 
was continually conducted over them in a slow current. When the 
surfaces of the liquids were broken, however, by the bursting of 
bubbles, germs were invariably given off, and the sterilized infusions 
infected, no matter how slowly the aspiration was conducted.” 

Relating to the researches of Naegeli and others, this report says, 
“Tt has of late years been affirmed by many writers that germs are 
fully given off to the surrounding air through the evaporation of a 
liquid. The researches of Naegeli and the still more recent inves- 
tigations of Carmichael, Wernich, Miquel and others, published dur- 
ing the present year in various scientific journals, have, however, 
conclusively proved the falsity of this view, their experiments clearly 
showing that, under normal conditions of temperature, at least, 
germs are never given off from a liquid at rest, or from a thoroughly 
moistened sand or solid matter of any kind.” 

Dr. Carmichael concludes the description of his experiments with 
the following: ‘‘ Water-traps are, therefore, for the purpose for 
which they are employed, that is, for the exclusion from houses of 
injurious substances contained in the soil-pipe, perfectly trustworthy. 
They exclude the soil-pipe atmosphere to such an extent that what 
escapes through the water is so little in amount and so purified b 
infiltration as to be perfectly harmless, and they excludé entirely all 
germs and particles, including, without doubt, the specific germs or 
contagia of disease which we have already seen are, so far as known, 
distinctly particulate.” 

The source of danger in our plumbing is, therefore, not in the in- 
efficiency of the water in the trap to keep out the enemy. A-man 
walking by an ordinary sewer-vent in the street runs more danger 
of sewer-gas poisoning than one who sleeps with a sound water-trap, 
properly connected with a well-ventilated and well-made drain, at 
the very head of his bed. 

The danger lies in the trap itself, its faulty form, material or 
connection, or in the want of means to prevent the loss of its water, 
or in the defects in the pipes or fixtures with which the trap is con- 
nected or surrounded. A defect no larger than a pin-hole on the 
sewer side of a trap, or in any waste-pipe may, in the limited atmos- 
phere of a bedroom or dwellinghouse; form the source of a serious 
and positive danger. 


MR. RUSKIN ON ART IN TOWNS. 


PREFACE has been 
A written by Mr. Ruskin to 

a pamphlet containing 
two papers read by Mr. T. 
J. Horsfall, of Manchester, 
on “ The Study of Beauty,” 
and “ Art in Large Towns.” 
Mr. Ruskin says : — 

“ T have been asked by Mr. 
Horsfall to write a few 
words of introduction to the 
following papers. The 
trust is a frank one, for our 
friendship has been long 
and intimate enough to as- 
sure their author that my 
feelings, and even practical 
convictions in many respects 
differ from his, and in some, 
relating especially to the 

subjects here treated of, are even opposed to his; so that my private 
letters (which, to speak truth, he never attends to a word of) are 
little more than a series of exhortations to him to sing—once for all 
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—the beautiful Cavalier ditty of ‘ Farewell Manchester,’ and pour 
the dew of his artistic benevolence on less recusant ground. Never- 
theless, as assuredly he knows much more of his own town than I do, 
and as his mind is evidently made up to do the best he can for it, the 
only*thing left for me to do is to belp him all I can in the hard task 
he has set himself; or, if I can’t help, at least to bear witness to the 

oodness of the seed he has set himself to sow among thorns. For 
indeed the principles on which he is working are altogether true 
and sound; and the definition and defence of them in this pamphlet 
are among the most important pieces of art-teaching which | have 
ever met with in recent English literature—in past art-literature 
there cannot, of course, be anything parallel to them, since the dif—i- 
culties to be met and mischiefs to be dealt with are wholly of to-day. 
And in all the practical suggestions and recommendations given in 
the following pages I not only concur, but am myself much aided as 
I read them, in the giving form to my own plans for the museum at 
Sheffield; nor do I doubt that they will at once commend themselves 
to every intelligent and candid reader. But, to my own mind, the 
statements of principle on which these recommendations are based 
are far the more valuable part of the writings, for these are true 
and serviceable for all time, and in all places; while in simplicity 
and lucidity they are far beyond any usually to be found in essays 
on art, and the political significance of the laws thus defined is really, 
I believe, here for the first time rightly grasped and illustrated. Of 
these, however, the one whose root is deepest and range widest will be 
denied by many readers, and doubted by others, so that it may be well 
to say a word or two further in its interpretation and defence—the say- 
ing, namely, at page 22, that ‘ faith cannot dwell in hideous towns,’ and 
that ‘familiarity with beauty is a most powerful aid to belief.’ This is 
curious saying, in front of the fact that the primary force of infidelity 
in the Renaissance times was its pursuit of carnal beauty, and that 
now-a-days (at least so far as my own experience reaches) more faith 
may be found in the back streets of most cities than in the fine ones. 
Nevertheless, the saying is wholly true; first, because carnal beauty 
is not true beauty ; secondly, because rightly judged, the fine streets 
of most modern towns are more hideous than the back ones; lastly, 
and this is a point on which I must enlarge, because universally the 
first condition to the believing there is order in heaven is the sight 
of order upon earth; order, that is to say: not the result of physical 
law, but of some spiritual power prevailing over it, as — to take in- 
stances from my own old and favorite subject — the ordering of the 
clouds in a beautiful sunset, which correspond to a painter's inven- 
tion of them; or the ordering of the colors on a bird’s wing, or of 
the radiations of a crystal of hoar-frost or of sapphire, concerning any 
of which matters, men, so called of science, are necessarily aad for- 
ever silent, because the distribution of colors in spectra, and the 
relation of planes in crystals are final and causeless facts, orders, 
that is to say, not laws. And more than this, the infidel temper 
which is incapable of perceiving this spiritual beauty, has an instant 
and constant tendency to delight in the reverse of it, so that practi- 
cally its investigation is always, by preference, of forms of death or 
disease; and every state of disorder and dissolution — the affection- 
ate analysis of vice in modern novels being a part of the same science. 
And to beep to my own special field of study—the order of clouds— 
there-is a grotesquely notable example of the connection between 
infidelity and the sense of ugliness in a paper of the last Contem- 
porary Review, in which an able writer, who signs “ Vernon Lee,” but 
whose personal view or purpose remains to the close of the essay in- 
scrutable, has rendered with considerable acuteness and animation 
the course of a dialogue between one of the common modern men- 
about-town, who are the parasites of their own cigars, and two more 
or less weak and foolish friends of hesitatingly adverse instincts ; 
the three of them, however, practically assuming their own wisdom 
to be the highest yet attained by the human race; and their only 
diversion on the mountainous heights of it being by the aspect of a 
so-called ‘ preposterous’ sunset, described in the following terms: 
‘A brilliant light, which seemed to sink out of the landscape all its 
reds and yellows, and with them all life; bleaching the yellow corn- 
fields and brown heath; but brandishing into demoniac energy of 
color the pastures and oak woods, brilliant against the dark skv, as if 
filled with green fire. Along the roadside the poppies, which an 
ordinary sunset makes flame, were quite extinguished, like burnt- 
out embers ; the yellow hearts of the daisies were quite Jost, merged 
into their shining white petals, and, striking against the windows of 
the old black-and-white checkered farm (a ghastly skeleton in this 
light), it made them not flare — nay, not redden in the faintest de- 
gree — but reflect a brilliant speck of white light. Everything was 
unsubstantial, yet not as in a mist; nay, rather substantial, but flat, 
as if cut out of paper and pasted on, the black branches and green 
leaves, the livid, glaring houses, with roofs of dead, scarce percepti- 
ble red (as when an iron turning white-hot from red-hot in the stithy 
grows also dull and dim). ‘It looks like the eve of the coming of 
Antichrist, as described in mediseval hymns,” remarked Vere, “the 
sun, before setting never more to rixe, sucking all life out of the 
earth, leaving it but a mound of livid cinders, barren and crumbling, 
through which the buried nations will easily break their way when 
they arise.”’ As I] have above said, I do not discern the purpose of 
the writer of this paper; but it would be impossible to illustrate 
more clearly this chronic insanity of infidel thought which makes all 
nature spectral; while, with exactly correspondent and reflective 
power, whatever is dreadful or disordered in external things repro- 
duces itself in disease of the human mind affected by them.” 
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COLORING THE FINISHING COAT. 


To THE EvITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs,— Can walls (inside) be successfully colored or tinted by 
mixing dry colors with the materials used in a finishing coat of hard 
finish ? | SUBSCRIBER. 

(Dry color mixed with the hard finish does not give a very good result, 
the evaporation of the water from the pee causing a slight streaky efflo- 
rescence on the surface after drving. The best effect with colored plaster is 
obtained with one coat, or perhaps a scratch and brown coat, rubbed witha 
cork float to bring the sand to the surface. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


GLASS ROOFING TILES. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, August 24, 1883, 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITKCT :— 


Dear Sirs, —In answer to the query of “Cluss & Schulze,” in 
your issue of June 23, I would say the glass roof tiles which they men- 
tion are manufactured in Youngstown, Ohio, by Lane & Woud- 
worth. The article is coming into quite general use for lighting and 
roofing work-rooms and various public buildings in the West. The 
St. Louis, Mo., Exposition Buildings are to be roofed with it. It is 
light, durable, not affected by the weather, and I do not see why it 
should not be a good thing. G. D. PELLETT. 


{Mrssrs. Atterbury & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., are also making glass shingles. 
— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


CHARLEMAGNE’S BRIDGE OVER THE RAINE. — Near the close of the 
eighth century, Charlemagne ordered the construction, over the Rhine, 
of a bridge resting on twenty-eight buttresses. ‘lhe bridge was struck 
by lightning and burned to the level of the water. German engineers 
are now removing the remains of the old structure, op the Mayence 
side. ‘They have already taken out fifty piles, with the lengths uf five 
or six metres (5.468 to 6.562 yards). ‘Ihe wuod, which is nearly eleven 
hundred years old, is so well preserved that it can still be used in build- 
ing; the iron, which was riveted to the posts, can also be used, since it 
is covered only with a thin layer of rust. — Chronique Industrielle. 





PENTELIAN AND Parran Marscss. — Although Pentelian marble and 
all monuments made of it have at first a beautifully white and brilliant 
appearance, yet after a while, sometimes within afew months, sometimes 
not for years, they exhibit reddish-brown spots and stains, and marble 
columns of Pentelian marble gradually become covered with a reddish- 
brown film of oxide of iron. The color comes from sulphide of iron 
(pyrites) that frequently occurs in fine streaks in this marble and is oxi- 
dized in course of time by the action of air and water, and can then be 
recognized, very disagreeably, by their dark color. The spores of cryp- 
togamous plants, such as fresh and salt water algw, germinate in these 
red streaks. The new Academy at Athens was built of euch Pentelian 
marble, and while hundreds of the blocks used still remain perfectly 
white and will probably remain so a long time, others already show yel- 
low, brown, an even black spots. On the other hand, Parian marble, 
from which the old sculptors Praxiteles and Phidias chiseled their statues, 
has the property of remaining always white, because it contains no iron. 
Both kinds of marble have this excellent quality, namely, that they do 
not weather, lose their lustre, and look like the shells of boiled eggs, as 
is the case with Carrara marble. The name of marble, from its Greek 
derivation, signifies a stone that glistens on the broken or fractured sur- 
faces. ‘Io impart to new marble the appearance of old, which is nec- 
essary in repairing injured antiquities, it may be painted over with a 
very dilute solution of chloride of iron, whereupon the new pieces ac- 
quire a fine yellowish-red color, similar to that produced by the influ- 
ence of air and water for centuries upon the old marble. — Austro-Hun- 
garian Journal, 





American Society or Civit ENGINEERS. — At a meeting of the 
Society held September 5, a paper by James L. Randolph, Member of 
the Society, and Ch. Engr. Baltimore & Ohio R. R., upon “ Vibration, or 
the Effect of Passing Trains on Iron Bridges, Masonry, and other 
Structures” was read. Mr. Randolph refers to the fact that double- 
track bridges are moved in the direction of passing trains, and are conse- 
quently twisted and strains not provided for are produced; also that 
cattle-stops and open culverts, where built of rubble-work, have the 
walls shaken to pieces by vibration. The remedy he has supplied for 
these culverts and stops, has been to build them of large stone as nearly 
the same size as possible. The tall, thin bridge pieces and abutments on 
which iron bridges rest have their stones so much disarranged by vibra- 
tion as to make it necessary to secure them with timber and iron straps. 
Iron bridges resting on stone pedestals vibrate in this manner, and re- 
ceive a return blow from the vibration of the pedestal, particularly if 
the pedestal is a light structure, but as the iron and the stone do not vi- 
brate in the same period, there must be times when the result is a 
movement in the direction of the force. The effect of this vibration 
has been particularly noticeable at the Harper’s Ferry bridge, where 
there was a movement of four inches in four years. After the 
insertion of planks between the stone and iron, this movement ceased. 
Where the masonry of piers has a platform of timber between its foun- 
dation and solid rock, no displacement of stone has been noticed. Mr. 
Randolph contends that a monolith would be the best support for struct- 
ures subject to vibration caused by strains, but that a monolith of the 
specific gravity of granite would give a damaging return blow. Timber 
would answer the purpose, but is perishable. ‘Bhe material which in 
his opinion is most serviceable is an artificial stone, which is about 
two-thirds the weight of granite, is compact, durable, and with very 
little elasticity. ‘The paper was discussed by Messrs. ‘lheodore Cooper, 
Chas. E. Emery, H. D. Blunden, and Wm. H. Paine. 


Tue Excavations at Epuesus.—A statement has been prepared 
by Mr. Beresford-Hope, the chairman of the committee, respecting Mr. 
Wood's proceedings at Ephesus during the past year. In March of the 
present year, the sanction of the trustees of the British Museum having 
been obtained, Mr. Wood was authorized by the committee to proceed 
to Ephesus and resume the excavations which had been so long in abey- 
ance for want of funds. The freehold of the site of the temple bad 
been purchased by the trustees of the British Museum during the time 
of the former excavations. ‘Their right to resume the work seemed ac- 
cordingly to be clear, although the question of the privilege of remov- 
ing the sculptures which might be found was more disputed. Mr. Wood, 
however, had not long resumed his work when the Mudir of the district 
visited the spot, and reported their recommencement to the Kaimachan 
of Scala Nova, who in his turn reported the same to the Governor of 
Smyrna, and in due time the Mudir received his written instructions to 
stop the excavations. In obedience then to the intimation of the Mudir, 
Mr. Wood suspended the work, which he had then carried on for eleven 
days, and took the first boat for Constantinople to obtain a fresh permit 
from the Ottoman Government. This interruption delayed operations for 
several weeks, but happily the required document was eventually ob- 
tained through the effectual good offices of Lord Granville and of the 
Embassy at Constantinople, and in three days from the time when the re- 
quest was submitted to the Sultan the permit was handed to Mr. Wood by 
the Minister of Public Instruction. Mr. Wood then returned without delay 
and resumed the excavations. By this time the cool weather had passed 
away,and the hot season had set in, but as he was anxious to make 
some important discovery before abandoning the work till the autumn, 
Mr. Wood persevered until June 15, when he was forced to stop, for 
not only did the heat prevent the workmen from doing a fair day’s work, 
but the water still stood in the excavations at a level which prevented 
the recovery of the stones which could be felt through the mud. Several 
interesting inscriptions and fragments of sculpture were, however, se- 
cured. ‘The latter evidently belonged to the pediment at the east end 
of thetemple. ‘The most interesting of these was the leg of a male 
figure in high relief, somewhat larger than life. Ata committee meet- 
ing held on July 24 it was decided to authorize Mr. Wood to return to 
Ephesus in September and resume the excavations. The committee was 
justified in this decision by the fact that a large area had been opened 
up to anaverage depth of 17 feet in the few weeks of work during the 
spring and early summer, while the stones which could only be felt at 
that time through the mud and water could be easily removed in the 
autumn after the water will have subsided for a depth of several feet. 
It is most desirable that the archzological public should subscribe lib- 
erally, if they desire the success of this most interesting exploration. 
If it is carried on as it ought to be to the extent proposed — namely, to 
the outer face of the colonnade which surrounded the temple — the re- 
sult will probably be the unearthing both of beautiful sculptures and 
inscriptions possessing historical value. The discoveries which reach 
England will be placed in the gallery which is to be devoted at the 
British Museum to the Ephesian antiquities, and will be a great addi- 
tion of permanent value to the national art treasury. — The Architect. 





Ice Incrioos.— The natives of North Hudson Bay excel in a peculiar 
style of architecture, ice being the material with which they build their 
dwellings. Rectangular slabs, three to four by six or six and a half 
feet, are cut from some neighboring fresh-water lake where ice has 
formed tothe depth of six inches. At a rough approximation these 
slabs may be said to be about the size of an ordinary door. The slabs 
are placed upright, resting on their ends and joined so as to form a cir- 
cular pen of from ten to fifteen feet in diameter. Over the top of this 
the summer sealskin tent is spread for a roof, supported by tent poles 
crossing at convenient places and held in place by a lashing of sealskin 
about a foot below the top of the ice slabs. These ice ingloos are as 
transparent as gluss, and before they are covered by the drifting snow, 
or their interiors are dimmed by the smoking of the sooty lamps, a 
night scene in one of these villages, especially if it be large, with bril- 
liant burning stone lamps in full blaze, is one of the prettiest sights 
imaginable. These ice ingloos are, after all, only temporary 
dwellings, and as soon as the snow has collected in sufficient quantities 
for building purposes, huts are constructed of it, and the natives desert 
the ice houses as soon as the snow huts are completed. — N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 





Grass For Fioorine. — In many of the business houses in Paris, and 
especially in those cf which the cellars are used as offices, glass is now 
being extensively employed instead of boards for flooring. At the head- 
quarters of the Credit Lyonnais, on the Boulevard des Italiens, the 
whole of the ground floor is paved with large squares of roughened 
glass embedded ina strong iron frame, and in the cellars beneath there is, 
even on dull days, sufficient light to enable the clerks to work without 
gas. ‘Ihe large central hall at the offices of the Comptoir d’Escompte 
has lately been provided with a similar flooring; and it is said that al- 
though its prime cost is considerably greater than that of boards, glass 
in the long run is far cheaper, owing to its almost unlimited durability. 
The material is cast in slabs about eighteen inches square by an inch 
and a half thick, and transmits a bluish light. — St. James's Gazette. 





SHAPIRA AND HIS EARLIEST “ Finp.”—The first notable event in the 
career of Mr. Shapira, the inventor of the “ Moabite” sheepskin deca- 
logue, was his great discovery of Samson’s coffin. “A few years ago,” 
says the Pall Mall Gazette, “he made his appearance in London with 
this venerable relic of the period of the Judges, which he endeavored to 
persuade the authorities of the Palestine Exploration Fund to purchase. 
The genuineness of the article was vouched by the name of ‘Sampson’ 
legibly inscribed on the wood in archaic characters. Mr. Besant, we 
believe, consulted Dr. Neubauer as to the probable date of the inscrip- 
tion; and it was only when the Oxford savant pointed out that the 
Philistines had unaccountably misspelt the name of the Hebrew hero 
that Mr. Shapira and the cotlin simultaneously disappeared.” 
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BUILDING PATENTS. 
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284,162. 
ange, N. J 

284,170. 
CovERS, 
Ohio. 

284,190. FIRE-Escapk, — August Conrad Burg- 
hardt, Port Deposit, Md. 

224,191. MOULD FOR CASTING PIPE OF PLASTIC 
MATERIAL, — Daniel H. Dorsett, Chicago, I}. 

284.203. VAULT COVER AND VENTILATOR, — Au- 
gust W. Herr, Chicago, lil. 

284,222. BLIND-SLAT OPERATOR. — Frederick N el- 
gon, St. Paul, Minn. 

281,233. Butr.— Joseph N. Spencer and Tho mas 
H. Dunn, South Manchester, Conn. 

284,275-276. Bit-Srock. — John Chantrell, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

284,279. VENTILATING-FAN. — Charles Cockson, 
Wigan, County of Lancaster, Eng. 


WRENCH.— Henry William Atwater, Or- 


WATER-TIGRT JOINT FOR TILING, VAULT- 
AREAS, ETC. — Emory Bosworth, Cleveland, 


284,281. FIRE-EscaPE.— Edward Augustus Costi- 
gan, Boston, Mass. 
ety 2, PILE-DRIVER. —Roys J. Cram, Detroit, 
ch. 
294.299, ARTIFICIAL STONE.— Peter F. Haverty, 


Shenandoah, Pa. 

284,305. FRICTION-CLAMP FOR FIRE-ESCAPES. — J. 
Thomas Jones, Utica, N. Y. 

284,308. SCAFFOLD AND FIRE-ESCAPE, — Joseph 
Klein, New York, N. Y. 

284,311. PNEUMATIC BELL-RINGING APPARATUOS. 
— Robert Latowski, Vels, Prussia, Germany. 

224,334. DK VICE FOR FASTENING DRAW1NG-PAPER 
+0 DRAWING-BOARDS. —William Schonheyder, Shep- 
herds Bush, London, Eng. 

284,338. DooR-LATCH. — Alfred L. Scranton, Ro- 
chelle, Lil. : 

284,352. ELEVATOR.— Emil Bachmann, New York, 


284,988, Door-BRAKE. — Warren S. Barlow, Pater- 
son, N. J. 
234,360. FrrE-EscaPE. — Frederick E. Bauer, Dan- 


bury, Conn. 

284.371. ROOFING COMPOUND. — Daniel Brobet, 
Portland, Mich. 

984.34]. KNOB ATTACHMENT. — John K. Clark, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


284.396. KNOB ATTACHMENT. — Thomas H. P. 
Dennis, Chelmsford, County of Essex, Eng. 

284,402. TANK. — Moyer Fleisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

284,410. WINDOW-SCREEN. — Seymour Glass and 
George H. Noble, Clintonville, Wis. 

284,421. GLAZING THE ROOFS OF HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES. — Thomas W. Helliwell, Brighouse, 
County of York, Eng. 

284,424. LEVELLING-INSTRUMENT. — William C. 
Holmes, Atlanta, Ga. 

281.431. FirE-EscAPgk.—Chas. Johnson, St. George, 
New Brunswick, Can. 

281,434. FIRE-EscAPE. — 
nonsburg, Mich. 
io Fike-EscaPE. 


Daniel A. Keech, Can- 
— Sam]. MacCarty, Aurora, 


924,506. FASTENER FOR MEETING-RAILS OF 
SASHES. — Wm. E. Sparks, New Britain, Conn. 
I ee FIRE-EscaPE. — Aaron Walker, Kokomo, 

nd. 

2x4,539. WEATHER-STRIP. — Henry Carter, Gold 
Hill, Colo. 

284,512, FrrE-EscAPE. — Alexander M. Dye, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

284,544. WATER-CLOSET. — Othniel B. Evans, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

284,559. SKY OR VAULT LIGHT ROOF AND ROOF- 
PAVEMENT. — Thaddeus Hyatt, New York, N. Y. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


Law SCHOOL. — Chas. E. Cassell, architect, has pre- 
pared drawings for a two-st’y building, to be erected 
cor. Green and Lombard Sts., for the University of 
Maryland. It will be built of brick, with stone and 
terra-cotta finish, 34’ x 86’, and cost $5,000; Philip 
Walsh & Sons, builders. 

DWELuinas. — Frank E. Davis, architect, bas pre- 
pared drawings for the following: — 

Three-st’y brick building, 20’ x 71’, for Goldsbor- 
ough S. Griffith, Huntington Ave., near St. Paul St.; 
cust, 36,000. 

Three-st'y brick building, (double) 40’ square, for 
Caspar Vocke, Huntington Ave., near St. raul St.; 
cost, $10,0:0. 

BUILDING PERMITS. —Sinee our last report thirty- 
seven permits have been granted, the more impor- 
tunt of which are the followiug: — 

C. L. May, three-st’y brick building, e s Durham 
St., bet. Lancaster and A liceanna Sts. 
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D.C. Howell, three-st’y brick building, nm © cor. 

a rt St. and Quay Alley. 

obn Greb, three-st’y brick building, 8 w cor. Lan- 
caster and Bethel Sts. 

Franz Thoerne, two-st’y brick stable, in rear of 
Nos. 205 and 207, w 8 Durham St., bet. Eastern Ave. 
and Bank St. 

E. W. Gorman, 11 two-st’y brick buildings, es Pat- 
terson Park Ave. com. 8 e cor. Fairmount Ave. 

Wm. McLaughlin, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, w 8 
Norris Alley, n of Kamsay St. 

Alex. M. Briscoe, 6 two-st’y brick buildings, © 8 
Vincent Alley, bet. Pratt and McHenry Sts. 

L. German, three-st’y brick building, e 8 Valley 


St., 8 of Biddle St. 

C.H. Pierson & Co., one-st’y brick building, 50’ x 
56’, and two-et’y brick office, e 8 Jackson St., bet. 
Clement St. and Fifth Lane. 

Geo. C. Hershman, 4 two-8t’y brick buildings, 8 8 
Moyer St., bet. Chester and Barkard Sts. 

Francis T. King, 3 three-st’y brick buildings, e 8 
Park Ave. bet. Richmond and Madison Sts. 

Robert F. Morrison, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, 
n w cor. Baltimore and Exeter Sts., 6 three-st’y brick 
buildings, w 8 Exeter St., n of Baltimore St. 

Edwin S. Long, three-et’y brick building, 5 Val- 
ley St., s of Biddle St. 

fedical University of Maryland, two-st’y brick 
building, n 8 Lombard St., bet. Paca and Green Sts. 

Jos. Thuman & Son, 12 two-st’y brick buildings, 
es Hanover St., bet. Fort Ave. and Randall Sts. 

Conrad Schuchart, 3 two-st’y brick buildings, w 8 
Stirling St., bet. Chase and Eager Sts. 


Boston. 


CHURCH. — The drawings for the Church of the Mes- 
siah which is to be built on Huntington Ave., are 
being made by Mr. Henry M. Congdon of New York, 
estimated cost of building, $150,000. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick. — Commonwealth Ave., 
No. 271, Ward 11, for Asa H. Caton, dwell., 25/ x 63/, 
four-st’'y mausard; Asa H. Caton, builder. 

Wood. — Unnamed St., off Cemetery Lane, Ward 
4, for Mrs. Caroline Jackson, 2 dwells., 20’ x 30’, one- 
st’y pitch; J. H. Burt & Co., builders. 

Cushing Ave., near Jerome St., Ward 24, for Tim- 
othy M. Koach, 3 dwells., 22/ x 30’, two-st’y pitch; 
Wm. Blazo, builder. 

Hancock St., near Jerome St., Ward 24, for Tim- 
othy M. Roach, 3 dwells., 22' x 30’, two-st’y pitch; 
Wm. Blazo, builder. 

Norfolk St., near Withington St, Ward 24, for 
Mrs. Caroline Jackson, 3 dwells., 22/ 8” x 33/; Ji H 
Burt & Co., builders. 

Tewpinct St., near Cottage St., Ward 24, for Frank 
O. Nash 4 dwells., 27’ x 35’, Wm. A. Blazo, builder. 

Warner Ave., wear Coolidge Ave., Ward 24 for A. 
A. Westcott, 2 dwells., 24/ and 30 6” x 31; ell, 16’ x 
18°97; J. H. Burt & Co., builders. 

Parkman St., near Dorchester Ave., Ward 2, for 
Lewis Eddy, dwell., 36’ x 42/, two-st’y piteh. 

Unnamed St., off Western Ave., near Waverly St., 
Ward 25, for John M. Hollis, 4dwells., 20/ x 30’, one- 
at’y pitch. 

Arcadia St., near Adams St., Ward 24, for Georgi- 
ana S. Drake, dwell., 23/ aud 27’ x 30/, two-st’y pitch; 
A. ©. Drake, builder. 

Washington St., rear, near South St., Ward 23, for 
Charles Whittemore, carriage-house, 23’ x 35/, two- 
avy pitch; A. N. Greenlaw, builder. 

oston St., cor. Dorset St., Ward 5, for L. E. H. 
Our dwell., 24’ x 35/ and 18’ x 20’, two-st’y pitch; 


C. E. Ricker, builder. 

Prospect St., No. 34, for Geo. W. H. Smith, dwell., 
23° x 9’, two-st’y flat, Geo. W. H. Smith, builder. 

Highland St., near Marcella St., Ward 21, for 
Robert A. Watson, dwell., 25’ x 39’, three-st’y flat; 
Samuel Rantin, builder. 

Taber St., No. 4, Ward 20, for H. S. Lawrence, sa- 
loon and restaurant, 20’ x 38/, three-st’'y Hat; — Mer- 
ritt, builder. 

Church St., near Brook St., Ward 1, for John F. 
Slattery, dwell. 20/ x 3u’, two-st’y pitch, John F. 
Slattery, builder. 

J St., No. 108, rear, Ward 14, for Lyman Locke, 
dwell., 20’ x 30’, two-st’y flat; Lyman Locke, builder. 

Millett St., near Park St., Ward 24, for J. P. B. 
Carltou, 2 dwells., 277 x 28/, two-st’y pitch, J. W. 
Hildreth, builder. 

Evans St., near Thetford St., Ward 24, for Samuel 
T, Long, dwell., 20? and 33’ x 3U/, two-st’y pitch; 
Samuel ‘I’. Long, builder. 

Adams St., near Codman St., Ward 24, for Arthur 
H. Pierce, dwell., 28 x 36/, two-st’y pitch; Arthur 
H. Pierce, builder. , 

Adams St., opp. Malvern St., Ward 24, for F. H. 
Pierce, dwell., 216" and 28’ x 30/, two-st’y hip; KF 
A. Pierce, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITs. — Degraw St.,n 8, 100’ e Hoyt St., 
4 three-st'y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $3,- 
500; owner, architect and builder, John A. U’ Rourke, 
73 Douglass St. 

Quincy St., 8 8, 175’ e Patchen Ave., 3 two-st’y 
brick dwells., tin roof; cost, each, $3,200; owners 
and builders, Cardwell & Hawkins, 15 Lawton St. 

Broadway, 8 © cor Park St., 2 three-st’y brick 
stores and tenements, tin roofs; cost, total, $14,000; 
owner, Herman Suttmeir, 172 Grahain Ave.; archi- 
tect, tt. Engelhardt; builders, H. Grasman and G. 

oss. 

Chauncey St.,8 8, 260’ e Patchen Ave., two-st'y 
and basement frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,2'0; 
owner, J. Fritz, 456 Grand St.; builder, J. Pirruing. 

Varick Ave., se cor. Harrison Pl., two-st’y frame 
dwell., peaked roof of shingles; cost, $3,000; owner, 
Joseph Hurst, on premises; architect, T. Engel- 
hardt; builders, A. Kunzweiler and P. Kunzweiiler. 

Central Ave., e 8, 25' 8 Troutman St., three-st’y 
frame double tenement, tin rout, cost, $4,300, own- 
er, Julius Dewald, Central Ave., cor. ‘Troutman St.; 
architect, G. Hillenbrand; builder, W. Bayer. 

Boerum PL, 1 8, 150! w Graham Ave., three-st’y 
frame store and double tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,- 
500; owner, G. Steinmetz, Montrose Ave., hear Gra- 
ham Ave.; architect, K. Sehrumwpf; builder, U. 
Maurer. 
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Union St.,n8, 100’ e Hoyt St., three-st’y brick ten- 
ement, tin roof; cost, $6,000; owner, Jas. Belford, 
431 Union St.; builder, J. Gallagher. 

Eagle St., n 8, 65! © Manhattan Ave., four-st’y 
frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, $5,500, own- 
er, Adam Shulze, Manbattan Ave., Cor. Eagle 8t.; 
architect, S. Mullhaul; builder, J. Fallon. 
ALTERATION. — Third Ave.,cor. Thirteenth St., raised 

one st’y; also three-st’y brick extension, gravel roofs, 

front and side walls of present building rebuilt; 

cost, $4,100, owners, Chas. A. Schieren & Co., 47 

Ferry St. N.Y. City; architect, W. B. Tubby; 

builders, &. W. Buchanan and L. W. Seaman. 


Chicago. 


BAKERY. — Adler & Sullivan are architects for the 
addition to F. A. Kennedy & Co.’s bakery on Des- 
plains St., to cost $20,00v. 

DRryY-Hovusek. — The dry-houee for the J.M. Brunswick 
Ser ecn Co., was planned by Adler & Sullivan; cost, 

,000. 

Facrury. — The factory-building te be erected for 
the Wright & Lowther Oil & Lead Mfg. Co., to cost 
$40,000, was planned by Adler & Sullivan, archi- 
tects. 

Houses. —Adler & Sullivan are architects for Cc. P. 
Kimball’s house and stable, now being erected on 
Ontario St., to cost $45,000. 

The same architects planned the house on Michi- 
gan Ave., for C. H. Schwab, to cost $18,000. 

The dwelling house to be built for Mrs. A. Hal- 
sted on Lincoln Ave., to cost $14,000, was also 
planned by Adler & Sullivan. 

Also by same architects 3 houses for M. M. Roth- 
schild, to be built cor. Thirty-second St. and Indiana 
Ave., to cost $17,000. 

‘he same are architects for M. Selz’s house at 1717 
Michigan Ave., to cost $30,000. 

Adler & Sullivan, architects, prepared the plans 
for the stores and flats at 831 West Lake St., for R. 
Knisely, to cost $16,000. 

Adler & Sullivan are architects for R. Rubee’s 
ore and flats, at 309 South Clark St., to cost $16,- 


JO, 
The same architects planned the etoreand flats for 
F. Kaufman, ou Lincoln Ave., to cost $10,000. 
ScHooL-House. — Adler & Sullivan, architects, made 
dolar for the school-house at Marengo, lLil., to cost 
$20,000. 
BUILDING PERMITS. — Wm. 
Jay St.; cost, $3,006. 

‘Townsend & Godfrey, four-st’y theatre, 72’ x 136, 
ir eae St.; cost, $50,000; architect, Oscar 

sobb. 

John Robles, two-st'y store and dwell., 2439 Went- 
worth Ave.; cost, $4,500; architect, J. Frank; build- 
er, John Robles. 

P. Conlan, three-st’y dwell., 369 Wells St.; cost, 


$4,000. 
<M. Dewon, two-st’y dwell., 30 Nebraska St.; coet, 


$4,500. 

Chas. Wilotz, two-st’y dwell., 2713 Hickory St.; 
cost, $2,500. 

M. E. Icharlan, two-st’y dwell., near North Ave.; 
ne $3,500; architect, H. Meissner; builder, J. Lan- 
st Nn. 

H. Buschmeter, three-st’y factory, Huron St.; 
cost, $5,0U0; architects, Furst & Rudolph; builder, 
Geo. Schaffer. 

J. E. Rogerson, two-st’y dwell., 195 Seminary St.; 
cost, $2,600. 

F. Doorak, 2 three-st’y stores and dwells., 670-672 
Throop St.; cost, $15,000; architect, P. W. Ruebl, 
builders, Benes & Sayer. 

V. Kubin, three-st'y store and dwell., 777 Allport 
Ave.; cost, $7,500; architect, John Bessler; build- 


ers, Benes & Sayer. 

Geo. Schert, three-st’y dwell., 519 Sedgwick St.; 
cost, $4,200. 
es: Schnable, two-st’y dwell., 656 Superior St.; cost, 

,800. 

Henry Sweet, two-st'y dwell., 1465 Milwaukee 
Ave.; cost, $2,00% builder, Geo. Peterson. 

saml. Simons, 4 two-sv’y dwells., Elizabeth St.; 
cost, $8,000; architect, Ackermann. 

American Express Co., freight-houre. Bunker St.; 
cost, $5,000; architects, ‘Treat & Folz; builder, E. 
Ernshaw. 

A. A. Harris, two-st'y dwell., 449 West Congress 
St.; cost, $3,500. 

Johu Smith, 3 two-st’y dwells., Thirty-third St. 
and Vernon Ave.; cost, $15,600. 

‘Turner & Bond, 2 cottages, 3040 and 3045 Butler 
St.; cost, $2,500. 
me M. Slack, two-st’y flats, 3324 Dearborn St.; cost, 

3,000. 

Jas. McKeen Mebierat 6 flats, 3828 Dearborn St.; 
cost, $3,000; builder, B. Hawley. 


Cincinnati. 


Hovusss. — Albert Schwill, Esq., is to build a two-st’y 
frame dwell. on Mt. ‘usculum; from plans prepared 
by Mr. Geo. W. Rapp, architect; cost, $10,000, 

Mr. Geo. W. Kapp, architect, has prepared plans 
for two-st’y frame dwell., to be built for Mr. Chas. 
Wittstein on Kemper Lane; cost, $7,000; also for al- 
tering brick dwell. of Dr. Schneider, cor. Ninth and 
Vine Sts.; cost, $10,000, 

Mrs. E. A. Horton will build two-st’y dwelling- 
house on Ashland 8t., costing $5,500; Chas. Crapsey, 
architect. 


Lesch, two-st’y dwell., 78 


Detroit. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — John McDuff, 4 brick stores, 
Nos. 668 to 674 Michigan Ave.; cost, $12,000. 

M. W. Scovill, 2 trame dwells., Nos. 149 and 151 
Russell St.; cost, $6,5vvu. 

G. A. Dupuis, brick church, Medbury Ave.; cost, 


$9,000, 
Julius Hess, brick house, No. 65 East High St.; 
cost, 36,300. 


Julius Hess, brick barn, Plumb St.; cost, $6,500. 

A. Backus & Sons, brick warehouse, West Fort 
St.; cost, $4,000. : 

J. F. Weber, 6 frame dwells., German St., cor. St. 
Aubine Ave.; cost, $5,400. 

F. B. Wittman, brick store, No. 525 Catharine St.; 
cost, $3,0u0. 
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W. E. Armstrong, 3 brick stores, West Woodbridge 
St.; cost, $4,500. 
John Burt, brick barn, Woodward Ave.; cost, $3,- 


000. 

Wm. B. Wesson, addition to laboratory, Twenty- 
first St.; cost, $19,000. 

John Da More, frame dwell., No. 205 Twenty- 
fourth Nt.; cost, $3,600. 

W. F. Londers, brick church, Catharine St.; cost, 


$5,000. 

kA. Waterfall, brick dwell., No. 628 Cass Ave.; 
cost, $5,000. 

Building dull at present. 


New York. 


FALL PROBABILITIES. — Little work of importance Is 
talked of for immediate erection, and the outlook 
now looks slim for new fall work. 

CHURCH. — Work onthe new church of St. Cecilia 
One Hundred aud Sixth St., bet. Lexington and 
Fourth Aves. is rapidly progressing. Ground was 
broken last April, and the foundation of a substan- 
tial structure has been erected. ‘The corner-stone 
was laid September 9. 

DWELLINGS. — ‘Thirteen brownstone houses, four-st’y 
high, varying ‘in size from 16’ x 45/ to 18’ x 50/, on 
Fourth Ave. and Ninety-tirst St., at a probable cost 
of $250,000, are to be built by Mr. Andrew J. Kerwin; 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Fifty-eighth St., 8 8, 200% w 
Ninth Ave., 5 four-st’y brownstone front dwells., 
tin roofs; cost, $20,000; owner, J. S. Howard, 121 
Broadway; architect, Jos. M. Dunn; builder, J. S. 
Howard. 

[hirty-seventh St.,8 8, 1006 Tenth Ave., five-st’y 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $16.000; owner, Pat- 
rick McUoy, 43! West Thirty-fifth St.; architect, 
Jobn Sexton; builder, John Smith. 

Canal St., No. 6), —— tive-st'y brick tenement and 
store, tin roof; cost, $11,000; owner, Simon Liebo- 
witz, 75 Hester St.; architect, Wm. Graul. 

Crosby St.,n e cor, Jersey St., seven-st’y brick 
store and factory, tin roof; cost, $110,000; owner, 
Leo aera sak cor. Eleventh St. and Avenue J).; 
architects, H. J. Schwarzmann & Co.; builders, 
List & Lennon. 

Sccond Ace., Ws, 150? 77 w One Hundred and 
Twenty-third St., five-st'y brick tenement and store, 
tin root; cost, $17,000; owner, John F. Dunker, s w 
cor. Tenth Ave, and One Hundred and Twenty-ifth 
St.; architect, James Barrett. 

First Ave., 8 e cor. Eighty-eighth St., four-st'y 
brick tenement and stores, tin rovfs; cost, $15,000; 
owner, Jacob Wicks, Jr., 508 e EKighty-seventh St., 
architect, Jolu Brandt. 

One Hundred and Forty-sizth St., 88, 175% e Tenth 
Ave., three-st’y brick dwelling, gravel or tin roof; 
cost, $6,000; owner, Sam’l F. Warner, 16 e Fortieth 


dt. 

Tenth Ave., 8 w cor. One Hundred and Seventieth 
St., two-st'y brick dwell., slate and tia roof; cost, 
$24,000; owner, M. L. Stieglitz, 2126 Seventy-ninth 
St.; architect, H. Kreitler; builders, C. KR. Lerwil- 
liger and Geo. Santer. 

St. Ann’s Ave., @8 One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
St., Westchester Ave., three-st’y fraine dwell., tin 
roof; cost, $3,500; owner, Mrs. Ann Callahan, on 
premises; architect, W. W. Cardiner. 

Third Ave., No. 1582, five-st'y brick tenement and 
store, tin roof; cost, 929,000; owner, Estate Wim. R. 
Renwick, ‘Thos. Patton, exr. 113 e Fifty-seventh St.; 
architect, geo. M. Huss; builders, Cornelius Calla- 
han aud Grisler & Fausel. 

One Hundred and Thirtieth St.,8 sand ns One 
Hundred and ‘I!'wenty-ninth St., 270’ e of Seventh 
Ave., 6 three-st'y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, $14,000; owner, Samuel O. Wright, 255 w One 
Hundred and Twenty-seventh St., architects, Clev- 
erdon & Putzel. 

Elizabeth St., No. 153, five-et’y brick tenement and 
store, tin roof; cost, $12,000; owners, Eliza D. Ogilb 
and Mary 1D. Hoyt, Roseville, Newark, N. J.; archi- 
tecta, Cleverdon & Putzel; builder, D M. Kennedy. 

St. Mark's Pl, No. 10), five-st'y brick flat, tin roof; 
cost, $18,000; owuer and architect, Jobst Holtfinan, 
153 Fourth Ave. 

One Hundred and Seventy-eighth St., a 8, 125/e 
Grant Ave., 2 two-st’y frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
$3,000 each; owner and architect, Anthony Royce, 
2026 R. R. Ave.; builder, Win. Cougan. 

One Hundred and Serenty-second St., nw cor. Mad- 
ison Ave., 2,two-st’y frame dwells.; tin roofs; cost, 

2,000; owner, Wm. Finger, Third Ave., bet. One 
Hundred and Seventy-third and One Hundred and 
Seventy-fourth Sts; architect, John E. Kerby; 
builder, Jolin Kerby. 

Orchard St., 88, 225’ e Fleetwood Ave., 2 two-st’y 
fraine dwells., shingle roof; cost, $3,000; owner, 
Mary Ann Lodge, 278 Alexander Ave.; architect, 
John E. Kerby. 

ALTERATIONS. — West Forty-sizth St., No. 204, raise 
roof 4/; also a four-st’y brick extension, tin roof; 
cost, $7,000; owner, Kate L. Westertieid, 411 w Fifty- 
seventh St.; architect, John J. Brierly; builder, 
David Christie. 

West fortieth St., Nos. 346 and 348, two-st’y brick 
extension, tin roof; cost, $4,500; owners, Fred. F. 
Keller, 123 w Forty-seventh St., and Wm. G. Arms, 
B47 w Forty-sixth st.; architect, C. F. Ridder, Jr.; 
builder, not selected. 

West Twenty-fourth st., No.7, fitting up Russian 
bath-rooms in basement and first-st’y, and thorough 
repairs; cost, $12,000; owner, Edward T. Stokes, 
Hotfman House; architect, Paul F. Schoen. 


Philadelphia. 


ALTERATION.—On School Lane (Germantown), addi- 
tion to residence of E. ‘IT. Steel, Esq., of library and 
conservatory, from plans by Addison Hutton, archi- 
tect. 

BorLeErR-Hovse.— At Front and Lehigh Aves., boiler- 
house forthe Episcopal Hospital, from plans by Wil- 
son Bros, & Co,, architects, 

Housks.—On Thirty-fourth St., near Race St., a pair 
of semi-detached houses, 22/ x 380! each, of Leiper 
stone, for Mrs. A. L. Baker, from plans by Addison 
Hutton, architect, 

BuiLtving PerMmirs, — Eleventh St., s Fisher Lane, 
two-st’y dweJl., 14/ x 28/; J. McCartney, coutractor. 





Sunset Lane, w Chestnut Hill and Spring House 
Pike, two-st’y stable, 41/ x 50/; Jas. McCartney, con- 
tractor. 

Passyunk Ave., 8 w Federal St., one-st’y foundry, 
69’ x 9o/; Jas. Lanning, contractor. 

Front St., n Greenwich St., 4 twost’y dwells., 14/ 
x 2’; Chas. H. Clark, owner. 

Morris St.,38, w Twelfth St., 3 twost’y dwells., 
16 x 4u/; W. J. Sinith, contractor. 

Tenth St.,es,u McKean St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 
15’ 6” x 3x’; Arthur Miller, owner. 

Dudley St.,e Tenth St., two-st’y dwell., 14/ 277 x 
38/; Arthur Miller, owner. 

Ontario St., n 8, e Kensington Ave., two-st’y 
dwell., 147 x 38’; J. Dowling, owner. 

Sartain St., w 8, bet. Huntingdon and Oakdale 
Sts., 50 two-st’y dwells., 14/ x 24/; Thornton & Nor- 


ton. 

Wilder St., No. 1931, two-st’y dwell., 144x 35; J. 
H. Young. 

Latcrence St.,n e cor. Cumberland St., three-st’y 
Gwell., 18’ x 60%; Robert Buchanan. 

Eighth St.,n Lehigh Ave., three-st’y dwell., 16 x 
60/; W. Bartholomew. 

Ripka St., cor. Chestnut St., three-st’y dwell., 18” 
x 407; W. Goodfellow. 

Kensington Ave.,8ecor. Wellington St., two-st’y 
dwell., 107 x 50/; J. M. Buchanan. 

Belqrade St., e 8,8 Allegheny Ave., 6 two-st’y 
dwells., 16’ x 46’; Christian Schwanebery, owner, 

Hancock St., 8 Susquehanna Ave., two-st'y dwell., 
18’ x 58’; Geo. Kersler. 

ifth St.,es,n Lehigh Ave., 2 two-st’y dwells., 
18’ x SF; Daniel Neveling, Jr. 

Broad St., cor. Wharton St., three-st’y dwell., 20/ 
xis’; A. H. Williams, contractor. 

Tenth St., No. 73%, three-st’y dwell., 15/ x 45/; A. 
Williams, contractor. 

Westof Frunkford Road, n Master St,, three-st’y 
store; Shegog & Quigley. 

Front St., cor. Washington Ave., 3 three-st’y 
dwells., 14’ x 20’; S. Elliot. 

Fairhill St., ws,n Dauphin St., two-st’y dwellL., 
15/ x 4u0?; H. Schneider, owner. 

Uber St., w 8,8 Norris St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 13/ x 
42’: G. H. Fritz. 

Poplar St., e Canal St., addition to packing-house, 
40’ x 150"; P. H. Somerset, contractor. 

Dickinson St., No. 3121, three-st’y store and addi- 
tion, 167 x $2/; Mary Megary, owner. 

Twelfth Ave., cor. Susquehanna Ave., addition to 
City Passenger Railway stable, 27” x 80/; Cyrus 
Lewis, contractor. 

Atmore St., No. 1233, three-st’y dwell., 16’ x 38’; H. 
S. Franks, contractor. 

Filbert St., No. 1618, four-st’y factory, 18’ x 60/; 
W. Massey, contractor. 

Tirenty-ninth St., 0 Brown St., three-st’y factory, 
80’ x 114’; J. B. Doyle, contractor, 

Tirenty-ninth St., cor. Wright St., 14 two-st’y 
dwells., one with store, one 17’ x 32/, thirteen 14’ x 
3z/; J. W. Sharp, owner. 

Tirenty-fourth St, cor. Jefferson St., 13 two-st’y 
dwells., 19° x 457; J. Ww. Sharpe, owner. 

Fisher Lane (Tenth St. and Lindley Ave.), two-st'’y 
dwell., 34’ x 50’, W. G. Smith, owner. 

Sunnyside Ave., w Thirty-tifth St., 16 three-st’y 
dwells., 15/ 8" x 44/; Geo. E, Abbott, owner. 

Cottage Ave., bet. Nineteenth and Twentieth Sts., 
2three-st’y dwells., 18’ x 24; Jno. MeGill, owner. 

West Chelton Ave., No. 66, two-st'y club-house, 30/ 
6’ x76; T. W. Wright, contractor. 

Graver’s St., 8 8, n Township Line, two-st’y 
dwell., 50’ x 70’; Geo. Hearst. 

Federal St,, No. 1320, two-st’y stable, 16’ x 44/; 
Andrew White. 


St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Sixty-seven permits have been 
issued since our last report, twenty-one of which 
are for unimportant frame houses. Of the rest, 
those worth $2,500 and over are as follows: — 

George A. Owens, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $3,- 
000; Patrick Mulcahey, builder. 

Morris, Butts & Co., three-st’y brick pork-house; 
cost, $4,000; Ren BE. Roach, builder. 

Weindel & Wirthlin Mf’g Co., two-st'y brick keg 
and barrel factory; cost, $10,000; L. Kledus, archi- 
tect; sub-let. 

J. G. Bremer, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $5,900; 
W.C. Slicer, architect; J.C. Flynn, builder. 

L. H. Rumsey, two.-at'y brick dwell.; cost, $4,600; 
§. F. Simmons, architect; L. H. Rumsey, builder. 

Joseph Wiget, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $7,000; 
George Boettinger, buildex. 

Charlea F. Lutz, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, §$2,- 
500; Ellerbach, builder. 

Anchor Milling Co., four-st’y brick warehouse; 
cost, $4,000; Jungenfeld, architect; sub-let. 

J. J. Brodericks, 2 two-st'y brick dwells.; cost, 
$11,000; J. J. Furlong, architect; R. Shinick, 
builder. 

G. W. Kaup, two-st’y brick dwell., cost, $5,090; A. 
Beinke, architect; Grunewald & Wind, builder. 

A. Geliner, two-st'y brick bank building; cost, 
$10,000; W. C. Slicer, architect; sub-let. 

Mrs. Pabst, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,963; J. 
Flamery. architect; ?. &, Meagher, builder. 

German Baptist Cougregation, one-st'y brick 
church; cost, $2,600; sub-let. 


General Notes. 


ALMONT, MICH. —The Union School District No. 1 of 
Almont, has contracted with Win. H. Myers, of 
Hillsdale, Mich., for the construction of a school- 
house; from plans by N. J. Gibbs, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., for $15,000, 

Alinont will also have a new town-hall and engine- 
house; cost, $5,.00, to be built by Win. H. Myers, 
of tHi:lsdale, Mich.; plans by N.J. Gibbs, Mt. Clem- 
ens, Mich. 

AUrkora, Itt. — Adler & Sullivan, architecta, of Chi- 
cago, have made plans for the factory-building for 
the Aurora Watch Co., to cost $35,000. 

AUSTIN, MINN. — The large three-st’y block of Shaw 
& Hall, on the cor. of Main and Mill Sts., is to be 
rebuilt at once, the third-st’y taken off, new foun- 
dation put in, etc. 


CLirton, 0. — Mr. A. C. Nash, of Cincinnati, has pre- 
pared plaus for astone church for the Presbyterian 
Society; cast, 320,000, 

CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa. — Willtam Stemple, Sr., will 
build 3 stores and a dwelling-house adjoining the 
ruw of stores just completed. 

DENVER, CoL. — Brick car stable on Blake St,, for 
Denver City R.R. Co.; cost, $50,000, 

Dover, N. H. — Dover is to have a new court-house. 

FIRE ISLAND, N. Y. — Another year will probably sec 
a large hotel erected on Havemeyer's Point, oppo- 
site lire Island, in charge of Mr. J. P. Colt, of the 
Argyle, at Babylon, L. I. 

Mr. CLEMENS, MICH. — Kracht & Co., are building a 
brick store: cost, $3,200. 

J. E. Nellis & Son, Joseph Lonsby, and Dr. Len- 
nant each a $2,500 frame cottage; frum plans by N. 
J. Gibbs. 

Wm. Fluemer, proprietor of the “ City Floaring 
Mill” is erecting a brick elevator; cost, $12,000. 

NEWARK, N. J.— he erection of a new synagogue 
has been begun in Bedford St., for the congregation 
Benai Israel. 

NortH ADAMS, Mass, — The plans for the new hos- 
pital have been approved by Drs. Polk and Loomis, 
of New York, and 315,000 have been raised by the 
town for the building. 

RICHMOND, R. lL. — At a recent town meeting held on 
‘Tuesday laat, at the town-house in Richmond, it was 
decided to erect a new town-house. ‘he committee 
appointed to superintend the erection of the new 
building is Messrs. Clark Barber, Ellison Tinkham, 
and Chas. J. Greene. 

RocHDALt, Mass, — Messra. Reuben & E. I. Comins 
are building a new brick picker-house, 30/ x 52’, one- 
st'y; also new storehouse, 3u/ x 50/. 

SAVANNAH, GA. — The present year has been very ac- 
tive in the building line iu this city, and all inter- 
ested fu building and the palldng trades have been 
quite busy. ‘The following work is about to be com- 
menced by J. J. Nevitt, architect: — 

A residence for J. Rauus, Kaq., St. Catherine Is- 
land, to cost $19,000, 

Colored Odd Fellows hall; cost, $3,009. 

The other architects also have had their share of 
work, and houses are in demand, aod rents advano- 
ing. 

S10uX Crry, Io. — Normal school-house on Madison 
St.; cost, $7,000. 

SPENCER, Mass. — The corner-stone of the Catholio 
church was laid August 5. 

WHEELING, W. Va. — Brick factory for J. R. Bodley, 
on Eighteenth St.; cost, $3,000. 








LATEST. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS.— Lafayette Ave., 8 8, 20° w Grand 
Ave., 2 three-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each 
$4,300; owner, Henry Blatchford, Montague St., near 
Court St.; architect, R. Dixon. 

Gates Are., No. 935, n 8, about 150’ w Ralph Ave., 
two-st’y brick store and dwell., felt and gravel roof; 
cost, $2,700; owner, Chas. L. Applegate, Tenth St., 
New York City; architect and builder, J. N. Smith. 

Serenth Ave., n wor. Nineteenth St., 4 three-st'y 
frame double tenements, tin or gravel roofs; coet, 
each $3,090; owner and architect, J. H.or 1. H. Her- 
bert, 116 Gates Ave.; builder, not selected. 

Park St., No. 13, n 8, 25 e Broad St., three-st’y 
frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, $4.500; owner, 
Ernat Hoffmann, ae Ave., cor. Yates Place; 
architect, f. Engelhardt; builders, — Kubn and J. 
Rueger. 

Twenty-sizth St., 88, 250’ w Fourth Ave., two-et’y 
frame dwell., felt and gravel roof; cost, $2,000; 
owner, Wm. Grun, Twenty-sixth St., bet. Third and 
Fourth Aves.; builder, not selected. 

Hancock St¢., 8 8, 200) w Nostrand Ave., 3 three-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tiu roofs; cost, each 38,- 
f00; owner and builder, S. E. C. Russell; architect, 
J. 1. Keynolds. 

Tirenty-serenth St., 88,300! w Fourth Ave., 2 three- 
st’y brick tenements, fe!t and gravel roofs; cost, 
each $4,500; owner and architect, Jno. Kinney, 202 
Twenty-Orst St.; builders, C. Long and P. Kelley. 








Bids and Contracts. 


Bostox, Mass.— Joiners’ work and wood flooring for 
post-office, etc., at Boston, Maas.: — 

McNeil Bros., joiners’ work, $18,894; wood floor- 
ing, $5,898 (accepled). 

George A. Mills, joiners’ work, $19,989.23. 

E. B. Witherspuon, joiners’ work, $21,000; wood 
flooring, &8,145. 

Joseph ‘Thomas & Son, joiners’ work, $26,978; wood 
flooring, $7,540. 

Jacksun & Sharpe Company, joiners’ work, $29,- 
463.20; wood flooring, $5,728.60. 

The bids of McNeil Bros., for joiners’ work ($18,- 
894), and Jackson & Sharpe Company, for wood floor- 
ing, ($5,728.60), the lowest, have been accepted. 

HENDERSON, KY. — Holtzclaw Bros., of Washiugton, 
D.C., were awarded the contract for building the 
Henderson Cotton Mills, advertixed in this paper 
some three wecks ago, for $75,000, 

JACKSON, MISS.— Synopsis of bids for labor and ma- 
terials fer court-house and post-office: — 

Rees Evans, $26,440, as per specification, five 
months; $32,280, Berea stone and terra-cotta; $42,- 
S14, all stone erea, 

M. A. McGowan, $35,950, as per epecification ten 
months; $45,950, all stone, Fossick, Ala. 

Kenderine & Paret, $38,319, nine months. 

Belknap & Dumesnil Stone Company, $39,000, as 
per Spe vinCAtenl, ten months; $49,225, all stone. ; 

Bowling Green, nine months, $46,425, plain modil- 
lion course. 

J. N. Marshall, $40,834, as per specification, Fos- 
sick, twelve months, 

D. J. Macarty, $42,690, as per specification, nee 
& Stewart stoue, eight mouths; $54,000, stone, O 
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HE report of the committee which investigated the charges 
made against the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
Department is, or at least ought to be, an interesting docu- 

ment to those architects who are charged with the responsibility 
of expending public money. Among the comments of the daily 
papers upon it, while we find a good deal of foolishness, and 
some malicious misrepresentation, there is also much that 
goes to show that the committee, although from the architect’s 
point of view rather unreasonable in some respects, well ex- 
presses the idea which sensible citizens generally have of an ar- 
chitect’s temptations and responsibilities, and is worthy on that 
account of unprejudiced consideration. The report, as was ex- 
pected, entirely exonerates the Supervising Architect from the 
absurd charges of incompetency and corruption brought against 
him, but expresses the opinion that he permitted himself to use 
too great discretion in awarding public work in accordance 
with his own opinion of the merit of different contractors, 
rather than by the method, legally prescribed, of public adver- 
tisement and competition. It is not claimed that the public has 
not been well served, and at the lowest possible cost, but the 
assumption by a public officer of a greater discretion than the 
law allows him seems to the committee a serious grievance. 


O all architects, on the contrary, as well as to many outside 
the profession, this complaint of the committee will seem 
at first sight very ill-founded. In the matter of safes, for 

instance, it is shown that the Supervising Architect was able 
to make privately a contract much more advantageous to the 
public than could have been obtained by putting the work out 
for competition, and in ordinary business it would be ridicu- 
lous to prohibit an architect from making the best terms he 
could for his employer in matters so entirely within his knowl- 
édge, in any way he might see fit. In the same way a certain 
kind of elevator having commended itself to his judgment, and 
to that of a committee of experts appointed by the Govern- 
ment, the Supervising Architect might naturally consider him- 
self authorized to purchase such elevators, at the most favorable 
price he could, whenever he needed them for the public build- 
ings, and would be very likely to think an annual advertisement 
for elevators, of a kind which only one manufacturer could fur- 

nish, an absurd farce; but the committee does not sympathize 
| with this view, and eonsidens the annual advertisement a neces- 
sary form, even though the result of the competition might be 
always the same. That the result of the discretion assumed by 
the Supervising Architect has been on the whole advantageous 
to the public treasury no one, familiar with building matters, 
can doubt for a moment, and in private business such authority 
properly belongs to a professional adviser, and is necessary to 
his efficient service. In public affairs we have, however, to re- 
member that official conduct cannot be too circumspect and 


exact, and that scandal, and even real corruption, can be best 
avoided by the adoption of methods, in all the details of pub- 
lic service, by which every step shall be definitely authorized, 
or in accordance with well-known precedent. If the cost 
of administering a public office in this way is greater, as it 
probably would be, than that of a private business of the same 
importance, there are counterbalancing advantages upon which 
the committee is quite justified in insisting. 


HERE is another reason for limiting the discretion of the 
Government Architect to the strict letter of the law in re- 
gard to advertising public contracts, whicli seems to have 

escaped the notice of the newspaper correspondents, although it 
certainly seems to have been in the minds of those who framed 
the law. To illustrate this by an example, it is quite possible 
that immediately after the competitive trial of elevators, which 
resulted in the selection of a certain variety as the most suitable 
for the public buildings, a new variety might be invented, or 
an improvement made in an old one, which would render it 
superior even to the kind previously selected by the experts. 
By the public advertisement and competition prescribed in the 
law the inventor of the improved device would within a year, 
at most, be afforded an opportunity to submit his invention, 
and to secure its adoption if it should prove to be really superior 
to all others, while a system of awarding contracts quietly for 
an indefinite period to the maker of an elevator once officially 
approved would debar the author of meritorious improvements 
from offering them. It seems, perhaps, a little imprudent to 
make the public building service a field for the experiments of 
ingenious citizens, but the equal right of all ingenious citi- 
zens to have their inventions adopted if they deserve it is of 
more importance than may at first appear. On the whole, the 
action of the committee in calling attention to these considera- 
tions seems reasonable enough, and it certainly casts no reflec- 
tion upon the present Government Architect, who is to be 
congratulated upon the thoroughness with which his skill and 
integrity are vindicated by the report. 


T would seem that the people of New England have not 
wholly lost that intellectual activity and fondness for inno- 
vations which were once so characteristic of them, if we 

may judge from the account of some industrial experiments 
which have been recently made in a quiet way among them. 
Every one knows that one of the principal industries in that 
portion of the country is the manufacture of shoes, and most 
people will remember that the operatives in the shoe factories 
have of late years been engaged in frequent disputes with their 
employers, to the injury of both. In consequence, probably, of 
these troubles, a movement has recently begun for manufactur- 
ing on the co-operative plan, and several’ establishments have 
already been organized in this way, and have carried on a suc- 
cessful business. The scheme of organization is very simple. 
The capital, which is fixed at a modest sum, is divided into two or 
three hundred shares, at one hundred dollars each, and no person 
is allowed to own more than ten shares. This gives a corpora- 
tion composed of perhaps fifty or sixty persons, most of whom 
are interested in improving the value of their property by their 
own exertions. The membership is not restricted to the per- 
sons immediately engaged in the establishment, although these, 
understanding the value of the shares better than any one else, 
would naturally be anxious to secure as many of them as they 
could pay for. A certain portion of the capital, amounting to 
ten per cent or more, is set aside as a reserve fund for contin- 
gencies, and the remainder invested in stock aud machinery 
under the direction of the Board of Managers. All the fac- 
tories carried on in this way are said, so far, to have made 
good profits, one of them in Stoneham, near Boston, having 
paid forty per cent on its capital as a dividend for the past 
year. 


study of the so-called bacteria of the blood, if certain dis- 
coveries of Dr. Grigg, of Buffalo, should be confirmed. 
This gentleman announces through the Associated Press that 


by simply boiling healthy blood he has obtained al] the forms 


A RATHER unexpected turn is likely to be given to the 
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of bacteria, and on repeating the experiment with the washed 
fibrine only, he found that the threads of fibrine separated into 
short threads and granules precisely imitating bacteria as seen 
in the field of the microscope. Dr. Grigg then placed fresh 
healthy blood in a warm place, and allowed it to stand and 
decompose for two months, when again the fibrine threads were 
found to be separated into bacteria-like forms. Naturally the 
experimenter believes that these results indicate an error in 
the theories hitherto received on the subject of blood-ferments, 
and, for the general good, invites all microscopists interested in 
the subject to repeat his tests, diversifying them as much as 
possible, so that the greatest amount of evidence can be col- 
lected. 


HE Technical Commission for the improvement of the 
sanitary condition of Paris has decided to recommend 
certain reforms, the description of which reads rather 

curiously to us, accustomed to the refinements of American 
and English sanitation. The first article of the ‘“ Resolutions ”’ 
of the Commission advises that “in every house there shall be 
a water-closet for each tenement. The water-closet may, if 
necessary, be placed outside of the tenement, provided it is 
upon the same story.” The second article goes on to say that 
‘“‘ every: water-closet shall be supplied, either by means of reser- 
voirs or by a pipe, or in some other way, with a quantity of 
water sufficient to assure a minimum discharge of ten quarts 
per day for each person using it.’’ The third article says that 
“every water-closet shall be furnished with a trap under the 
bowl.” It may at least be said that these provisions are good 
as far as they go, but then, it must also be acknowledged that ac- 
cording to our ideas they do not go very far, and the Parisians 
have a wide field before them for the development of the 
plumber’s art. It is gratifying to observe that the Commission 
considers it “ necessary to pursue the suppression of the system 
of fixed vaults,” and recommends that henceforth no vaults 
shall be constructed under houses except by special permission, 
in cases where discharge of house wastes into a sewer would be 
impracticable. 


account of the modern practice in Egypt in the construc- 

tion of the great baths which play so important a part 
in the daily life of the more civilized Southern nations. It 
seems that in Egypt the planning both of public and private 
baths is usually left to specialists, who have reduced their art 
to a fixed system. The first step, in the construction of the 
suite of rooms constituting the bath attached to a private house, 
consists In the establishment of a water-tight basin, of brick 
laid in a mortar of lime mixed with the fine silicious alluvium 
of the Nile. This mixture forms a kind of cement, and as the 
masonry is made from nine to twelve inches thick, the basin, 
after plastering the surface with mortar, is sufficiently impervious 
for its purpose, which is simply to prevent the infiltration of 
water from above into the soil beneath, and among the stones or 
brick of the foundation. So great is the importance attached 
to this protection that in the better class of buildings a sheet 
of lead is often laid over the surface of the brickwork, in place 
of the coat of mortar. Whatever may be the material of the 
superficial covering of the basin, the next operation is to build 
upon it a number of brick piers, about twenty inches high, and 
the same distance apart, on which are laid flat iron bars, run- 
ning both directly and diagonally from pier to pier, and forming 
a net-work, on which are placed large, flat stones, these again 
being covered with a pavement of tiles or marble bedded in 
mortar. 


M EDOUARD MARIETTE writes to Le Génie Civil an 


N this way a chamber is formed under the floor of the bath, 
] accessible in all directions for sweeping out, or other pur- 
poses, into which are discharged the smoke and heated gases 
from a furnace placed in a room just outside. To withdraw 
the smoke after its heat has been transferred to the floor of the 
bath above, a number of flues are built in the walls of the 
superstructure, separated from the interior of the room only 
by two inches of brick, so as to allow the last remaining warmth to 
be utilized. Like the chamber beneath the floor, the flues are 
arranged so as to be readily cleaned, the fuel used in Egypt 
being of such bad quality as to make it necessary to sweep out 
all the smoke passages at least once in every six months. The 


chamber warmed in this manner forms the centre of the group 
of apartments, and is usually covered with a dome of plaster- 
of-Paris, made by pouring liquid plaster over a form of earth 
built on a wooden scaffolding. The subordinate portions of 
the bath generally consist, for private houses, of a dressing-room, 
placed near the entrance, a salle de repos, between the dressing- 
room and the bath proper, and the furnace-rocm. The last, 
besides the fireplace for heating the hypocaust of the bath, con- 
tains a large boiler, the lower part of which is made of copper, 
and the upper of lead. This stands over the furnace, and 
to assist in diffusing the warmth of the fire through the 
water, an upright rod of copper is fixed in the boiler, with 
several horizontal arms, which conduct in all directions the 
heat imparted to the central stem. The steam from the boiler 
escapes into the main bath, filling it with warm vapor as re- 
quired. Benches of marble and wood are provided, both in 
the main hall and the smaller rooms, and either in the main 
hall or in alcoves opening out of it are placed basins supplied 
with hot and cold water. The decoration of the whole is 
formed by color or relief work, upon a coat of plaster, mixed 
with oukum or tow. Light is admitted to the central room in 
the daytime through openings of various shapes in the dome, 
filled with glass ‘ bull’s-eyes,” and a feeble illumination is given 
at night by means of a lamp, set from the outside in a little 
cupboard, enclosed on the side toward the bath by a glazed 
sash. | 





) Les remains of a bridge, which once crossed the Rhine from 
Mentz to Castel, have recently been made the subject of 


an antiquarian exploration, and the piles under some of ° 


the ancient piers were drawn up and carried to Berlin. They 
proved to be of various kinds of timber, some being oak, others 
elm, and others beech. The most interesting feature of the 
account is that as the bridge which they supported is positively 
known to have been in use during the wars of Julius Cwsar, 
B. C. 03, the piles must have been in place for more than nineteen 
hundred years. The inner portions of the timber were per- 
fectly sound, so that some was immediately utilized for making 
pieces of furniture, and it is said that even the iron shoes with 
which the points were armed remained iu place. We think that 
this is the most striking example yet observed of the duration 
of timber under water. The piles on which the church of St. 
Mark, in Venice, was built have been supposed to be the oldest 
in existence, but those of the Mentz bridge are more than twice 
as old. It is remarkable also that the timbers of beech, which 
is one of the woods most subject to decay in air, were preserved 
so perfectly that the variety could be readily distinguished, 
some being of white and others of the red beech. 


oo) ee eee 


OME interesting statistics are given in the Revue Jndustri- 
S elle concerning the comparative durability of iron and steel 
rails, deduced from the accounts kept by the engineering 
department of the Grand Central Railway of Belgium. From 
these it appears that the failures of iron rails begin immediately 
after they are laid, usually from exfoliation, or in consequence 
of defects in manufacture showing themselves in some other 
way, so that the work of replacing them goes on continuously, 
the whole being renewed by the end of titteen or twenty years. 
With steel rails the loss was found to be for twelve years almost 
nothing. Out of five hundred and twenty rails Jaid in 1869, 


only one had been renewed up to the first of January, 1882,. 


and this one was broken by an accident; but before the year 
1882 was over, two hundred and fifty-seven, or nearly half, of 
the rails of 1869 were condemned and replaced with new ones. 
The reason for discarding the old rails was that their surface 
had been worn away to a depth of thirteen millimetres, which 
is the limit of service adopted by the company; and the fact 
that half the rails laid thirteen years before reached this limit 
at about the same time is of much interest as showing the uni- 
formity of wear in the metal. Under ordinary circumstances 
the life of good steel rails would be much longer than thirteen 
years, but in this particular cuse they were used upon a short 
piece of track, with a grade of one hundred feet to the mile, 
aud subjected to the effect of the movement of thirty heavy 
freight trains a day ,descending the steep grade with the brakes 
on.’ Iron rails on this section of the road had lasted generally 
about three months, and of the very best hammered German 


rails, which were tried before the steel, one-half were replaced 


at the end of a year, and the whole in about three years. 
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ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS.! 
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deemed a professional 

necessity, the practice 
of “ architectural com- 
petition” is destined 
e.eutually to become the 
refuge of the incompe- 
tent, the inexperienced, 
the indolent and the un- 
scrupulous. Like the 
sols that are shipped 
with good seed from 
abroad, the bad custom 
came over so mixed with 
the good that during our 
more dependent and 
colonial years it was supposed to be a necessary element of ordinary 
practice. Although boldly denounced in the home of its origin by some 
of the foremost architects of the day, including two presidents of the 
British “ Architectural Association,” and although the great ma- 
jority ever where look upon it as more or less injurious to the best 
interests of all concerned, it is still justified and supported by many 
as a venerable public and professional necessity ; an equally venera- 
ble method for the discovery and development of youthful genius ; 
and also on the ground that its acknowledged defects can be remedied 
in due time by the united efforts of the people and the profession. 

Mere antiquity claims little consideration unless coupled with real 
merit. Although the remote past furnishes the richest materials for 
the study of art it is no guide for the architectural practice of the 
present. The ancient foreign aspect of art competition has as little 
to say to the modern practitioner as the Greek games, or the brutal 
sports of the Roman amphitheatre. Just as good work was done in 
the elder days without the stimulus of strife and speculation. The 
recluse in his cloister, the household servant of pope or cardinal, 
worked with more than the skill of the public competitor. 

In much the greater part of his relations to the world, the archi- 
tect of to-day is as free from limiting antecedents as the promoter of 
railroads and telegraphs. The half-equipped and one-sided men are 
the most nearly allied to the ‘ant, This dreamer of wild and im- 
practicable fancies traces his origin to his mythical monkish brother 
of medieval days, while the builder architect travels back to the 
same source to find inspiration for his latter-day enormities in his 
descent from the brotherhood of “free masons.” The well-balanced 
man, on the contrary, leaves the dead past to bury its dead archi- 
tects, and studies not their methods of practice but their monuments. 

Modern competitions abroad, especially in England, have little of 
good to teach us. A volume might be filled with their absurd and 
often disgraceful record. Our brethren of the ‘old home” must be 
a very testy body of men to judge by the crinrinations and recrimina- 
tions of the correspondents of their professional journals. The 
melée which follows the announcement of the award of the “ asses- 
sor” in a “competition ” reminds one more of the prize-ring than of 
any more dignified calling. ‘I'o a non-believer in such contests some 
of the late ones seem absurdly funny. Passing by tle extended and 
bitter controversies of the larger tournaments, which would have 
afforded admirable occasion for the work of “congressional investi- 
gating committees,” we find a late instance in which some church 
building promoters were eagerly offered designs by eighty-five archi- 
tects represented by more than five hundred drawings prepared at 
an estimated cost of $8,000. Before the award was made it was 
ascertained that the projectors of this religious undertaking, in 
which it was intended to invest only about $80,000, were not in 
possession of funds sufficient to commence the work of building, eo 
that the remote chance of a beggarly premium was the high goal for 
which all this loss was suffered. Ihis was a competition with all 
modern improvements, including a professional “assessor.” Whether 
the “assessor” knowingly lent his name to the sharp game of the 
promoters does not appear. In another instance, in order to obtain 
the commission for the restoration of a cathedral, an architect in 
good standing offered as a bribe a gratuitous design for a reredos. 
This offer was speedily “scen” by a provincial competitor, but another 
provincial “ went one better”? by inducing a friend to undertake to 
construct the reredos, providing “his man” was employed on the 
restoration; tlis offer, of course, carried the day, and the man with 
the heaviest backer won. 

These are not extreme examples, and they abound even after half 
a century or more of attempted regulation and reform. In England, 
certainly, the competition system is rotten tothe core. Like some 
other phases of English practice it should teach us what to avoid. 

The general history of architectural competitions in America has 
been to the profession and to the public a record of humiliation, 
mortification and pecuniary loss. Little else could be expected of a 
custom founded on the absurd supposition that a building committee, 
board of trustees, or an individual client, can secure the best design, 
construction and administration of a building by the employment of 
the architect whose name is appended to certain sketches which are 





1A paper read by Mr. John A. Fox, F. A. I. A., at the late Convention of the 
American Inatitute of Architects. Mr. Fox prefaced his paper with the remark 
that he had never taken part in a competition. and therefore wuuld be under- 
sloud to oppose them simply on general professional grounds. 


most admired by variously constituted and more or less qualified 
judges. Practices to which the members of no other profession 
would stoop come to be encouraged and justified as necessities, and 
serious work gives way to feverish speculation. All the evils which 
hamper the efforts of the regular architect cluster about, or originate 
in competitions. The want of honorable consideration and respect 
in some communities; the often futile efforts to obtain fair and 
equitable compensation for painstaking labor; the low standard of 
aciuirement arising from the prominence given to the chance element 
in practice; and the growing impression that hard work is not so 
essential to success as influence combined with tricky design and 
superficial draughtsmanship. That occasionally a good building is 
the result of a competition is nothing to the question. It remains 
none the less true that to the public and the profession at large the 
practice has proved injurious. It is not a bad saying of the French 
army that “every private soldier carries a field marshal’s baton in 
his knapsack;” but we press the principle too far when we en- 
courage our office-boys to think that “capitol” and “state-house ” 
commissions are within their early reach, as the awards of happy 
accidents rather than of patient and self-denying toil. The lack of 
earnest and faithful workers in the lower ranks may well be traced 
to this pernicious teaching. ‘The standing of the profession with the 
public has been seriously lowered by the blunders of incompetent 
practitioners brought prematurely to the front by the competition 
system. 

"Tet us not delude ourselves by shifting the responsibility of these 
and kindred evils on to the broad shoulders of the public. The peo- 
le of America derive much of their information on such matters 
for their architects, and their representative journals. ‘There is 
ample evidence that the best of our clientage are willing to pay 
liberally for what they are led to believe is the best expert service. 

If in the train of mismanaged public competitions follow worse 
managed private ones, and if frum the lessons of these follow undig- 
nified solicitations of employment; if men not lacking in self respect 
under ordinary conditions are constrained to fawn and court indigni- 
ties; if the feeble and inexperienced resort to competition in rates 
of compensation as well as in merit of desizn; and if these irreyu- 
larities sometimes lead tothe scamping of both plan and construction, 
and finally even to bribery and corruption, let it be remembered 
that we hold toa great extent the position of teachers, and that a 
people who take readily to speculation of all kinds are apt pupils in 
these matters. Already the inventive genius of the West has 
evolved new phases of competition. Architects have been invited, 
and some of the so-called have accepted invitations to take part in 
ventures from which even our hungry foreign brethren would recoil 
in dismay. There is as yet no case on record where the craft has 
been induced actually to build state-houses “on approval,” but the 
practice is fast tending towards such a consummation. 

It has been wrongly claimed that the interests of the junior mem- 
bers of the profession are served by competitions. ‘This, like many 
other things that hamper us is an imported mistake. In acommunity 
where only the aid of the sign painter is requisite to constitute an 
“architect,” where every village newspaper gladly chronicles the 
most crude and imperfect development of local talent, and where 
technical education is within easy reach of all, there is little danger 
that future Wrens and Le-Ducs will “be born to blush unseen, and 
waste their sweetness” at the carpenter’s bench. There is room in 
America to-day for all the skilled architects that our schools and 
oftices can furnish, and the demand is steadily increasing. If we do 
not occupy the field with trained men the engineers and builders 
will do so as best they may, and we can have but ourselves to blaine 
for it. 

There is too much of the gambling fever in our national air. Its 
infection to-day threatens legitimate business, and we are not exempt 
from the Josses indirectly entailed by it. Enterprises less reputable 
than gambling are dignified by the name of speculation, and short 
roads are eagerly sought which sometimes end in fortune, but often 
in the felon’s dock. The followers of law, of medicine, of religion 
and art cannot be too careful to keep clear of popular vices of the 
day, even avoiding the appearance of evil. ‘Temporary success can 
never justify false methods. 

The teachings of public competitions have encouraged the common 
fallacy, which has even found believers in our courts of justice, that 
architects are solely draughtsmen, and that drawings are their only 
products on which a value can be placed. Following this has 
naturally come the client’s claim to the drawings as the only tangible 
results of service. The charm of design, the cleverness and method 
of plan, the skill and science of construction, the thousand items of 
excellence, the result of thought, study and experience, and more 
than all the slow mastery of the combination of all these, the expen- 
sive accumulation of years of arduous toil, become as nothing op- 
pees to the clever picture that has caught the unreasoning popular 

ancy. If the result is conspicuous failure the obvious lesson that an 

architect should be judged by what he builds seems to make but 
little impression on the sufferers. In the present state of things 
even the representative picture may have been bought or stolen. It 
is a notorious fact that some of our most successful competitors are 
not even ordinarily competent draughtsmen and designers. It takes 
but little wisdom to forecast a professional future in which the clever 
designer and the unscrupulous manipulator shall be encouraged to 
push themselves to the front. 

It is disheartening to reflect on the time and money that have 
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been squandered in these unsuccessful and discreditable ventures, 
and of the great benefits that might have accrued from the proper 


use of such an amount of labor. 


The profession of the architect with its heavy responsibilities of 
life and propery is a wearing one at the best, and it is foolish to 
arrassments the anxieties and disappointments of need- 

lees strife. We are brethren laboring for common ends, and those 
worthy ones. The best work is of slow growth. A great project 
should be wrought out calmly. Bustle, hurry and rivalry of the: 
meaner sort can only retard its proper development. The intimate 
and friendly relations of employer and employed, the thorough 
knowledge of uses, means and materials; these and many other things 
essential to real success are daily sacrificed to a professional craze. 
The fact that such methods have failed conspicuously in the arts of 
pene and sculpture, where their chances of success should have 


add to its em 


een tenfold greater, should carry some weight. 


In the extreme West it is said that lawyers advertise, compete in 
rates, and resort to other disreputable devices to obtain employment. 
In the advance, and on the outskirts of a profession the guerrilla 
and free lance figure conspicuously, but they have a very demoraliz- 
ing element when mingled with the main body. It is less difficult for 
an employer to make choice of an architect than of a doctor or lawyer. 
The acquirements and abilities of the former are more easily gauged 
and measured than those of the latter, whether it be at the beginning 
of a career, or in the midst of one. A profession that adopts methods 
foreign to all the professional practice will find it hard to maintain a 


high standing with the public. 


The practice of competitions, borrowed from abroad, has not as 
et taken a very firm hold among us. A moderate effort made at 
ittle sacrifice on the part of our leading men; an expression of dis- 
approval by the Institute and other societies; an abstinence from 
such ventures by the well-established members of the profession, 
would go very far towards ridding the public and ourselves of such 
methods altogether, and the final result would be to place our work 
on the same basis as that of other professions, and to give sterling 
merit a fair opportunity to find its full reward in due time under 

e honorable to both architect and client. Then we 
could hope that the architect of the future might claim a better title 
to the name, and become what another has fitly said he should 
be, “a true artist, a skilful draughtsman, a mathematician, a person 
endowed with considerable scientific knowledge, a mecbanician, an 


conditions ali 


arithmetician, a man of probity, and a gentleman.” 





SANITARY PLUMBING.1— III. 


THE WATER-CLOSET. 
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stowed upon its improvement by 


and costliness of the materials used 


ate it, the water-closet must be 
accepted as ra bp tei the 
most important of all our plumb- 
ing fixtures, and as such will be 
first considered. 

No article of plumbing — per- 
haps no article of manufacture — 
has within the last fifty years re- 
celved more attention from in- 
ventors, and been the subject of 
more patent grants than the 
water-closet; and yet it must be 
admitted that even the best of 
those now in use have many evi- 
dent and serious defects. The 
object of the water-closet is to furnish a convenient, simple, economi- 
eal and durable vehicle for the immediate, complete, odorless and 
automatic removal of household wastes into the soil-pipe, without per- 
mitting a return of sewer-gas through the channels of removal. 

Common defects among the most approved kinds are the ease with 
which their water-seal is destroyed by evaporation, siphonage and 
suction ; imperfect flushing; the want of proper provision for making 
secure connection with the waste-pipe ; unnecessary complication an 
multiplication of parts ; wastefulness of water; and noisiness in oper- 
ation, which often prevents their use in parts of the house where, and 
at times when, guests are liable to be present. Strangely enough, too, 
the closet which at the present day is most popular is the most defec- 
tive of all, and in fact contains nearly every defect that is possible 
with waterlosets ; so that an enumeration of its defects would give 
us a complete list of all the evils we should guard against. 

The information which will enable the public to distinguish most 
readily between the various fixtures they are called upon to select is 
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(ROM WHATEVER standpoint we 
judge it, whether from the ex- 
— tent and importance of the work it 
has to perform ; from the inconven- 
ience which would be felt by its 
omission; from the efforts be- 


inventors; or from the number 


in its construction, and in that of 
the apparatus required to oper- 


best obtained from a classificaticn of the Cericerata to ke scught, 
rather than from a detailed dercripticn of the individual closets tlem- 
selves. A second classification of distinguishing ty] es will le added, 
to illustrate and explain the first division; Lut no criticiem of any 
individual fixture now in use will be made, such } crecnal 1eserence to 
the appliance of any special patentce or manufacturcr Leing in tle 
present case both unnecessary and undesivable. 


CLASSIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS. 


The ideal water-closet should possess the following characteristics 
relating to: 1, the method of flushing ; 2, form; 3, material; 4. ccn- 
struction, including methods of connecting with soil and supply pipes, 
and provisions for ventilation; 5, cost; and 6, appearance. 


1.— The Flushing 


(a) Should be eo contrived as to thoroughly remove all waste mat- 
ter and carry it completely into the waste-pipe ; 

(h) Should begin to act instantaneously on operating the pull ; 

(c) Should pass through the closet rapidly, and concentrated in a 
mass or large volume £o as to act powerfully in flushing the closet and 
drains ; 

(d) Should thoroughly scour all parts of the closet and trap ; 

(e) Should act noiselessly ; 

(f) Should be effected by a single simple movement, and require the 
minimum of strength or effort ; 

(g) Should come from a special supply-cistern, and not from the 
water-main ; 

(A) Should be effected without spattering ; 

1) Should do its work with the minimum of water, and, 

J) Should regulate the quantity of water used, (one gallon properly 
applied being ample) allowing no more and no less to flow, however 
long the pull may be held. 


2.— The Form 


(a) Should be as simple as possible, and the exteat of surface to 
be flushed as emall as possible to facilitate the scouring, and there 
should be no surface, angle, or corner, which does not receive the 
scouring, and, 

(d) Should be compact, allowing the closet to be set in the smallest 
possible space. 

c) The bow] should be elliptical, and not less than 12 inches on 
its longest axis, nor more than 10 inches on its shortest axis. 

(d) The depth of the bowl should not exceed 6 inches from the 
top of the wooden seat to the level of the standing water. 

(e) The sides of the bowl should be nearly perpendicular from the 
top, to near the level of the standing water. 

(f ) The form of the bowl and trap should be such that the whole 
interior of the former, and the deepest part of the latter may be visi- 
ble and accessible from the outside. 

(9) The form of the closet should be such as to allow of its use as 
a slop-hopper or urinal, as well as water-closet. 

(h4) The bowl should have at its bottom a body of standing water, 
at least 8 inches in diameter, and over an inch deep, to receive and 
deodorize the waste matters, and prevent their striking any dry sur- 
face to which they might adhere. 

(¢) The form of the closet should be such that its point of connec- 
tion with the soil-pipe is several inches above the finished floor, and is 
independent of any possible movement thereof pee expansion, 
contraction or jarring ; and, for flexibility, a lead-pipe should be used 
between the closet and the soil-pipe. 


8.— The Material 


Should be tough and durable, with a perfectly smooth surface, 
which cannot be injuriously affected by the waste matters, changes of 
temperature, or any of the influences which are brought to bear upon 
it. 

4.— The Construction 


(a) Should be as simple as possible, and have no pan, valves, gates, 
plungers, or other unnecessary obstructions to the water-way, and, 

(6) Should be such that the water in the trap cannot be destroyed 
by evaporation, siphonage or suction. 

(c) Phe bowl and trap should be made of a single piece, so avoid- 
ing joints. . 

(¢) ‘The bowl and trap should be encased in iron, to give the proper 
strength and protection, and to admit of a perfectly tight and secure 
connection with the svil-pipe without the danger of fracture. 

(e) The frame should be strong enough to sustain both the closet 
itself and the wooden seats, without the help of wooden or other ex- 
ternal supports. 

(f) The construction should be such as to reduce the labor of aaa 
to a minimun, and to enable it to be disconnected at any time wit 
facility, and without other tool than an ordinary screw-driver or 
wrench. 

(g) The construction should provide for thorough ventilation. 


| 5. — The Cost 
Of material, manufacture and setting shculd be at a minimum. 
6. — The Appearance 


Should le neat and inoffensive, so that it will require no casing or 
woud-work to conceal it. 
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At first thought some of the above requirements appear to be in- 
compatible. It would seem as if a flushing which should be sudden 
and powerful, without using valves or plungers could hardly be noise- 
less. Nevertheless the co-existence of these desiderata is quite possi- 
ble, as will be hereafter shown. | 

Water-closets may be divided into four classes or types. 

I. Pan-Closets, or those which have a movable pan or saucer below 
the bowl to receive the waste matters, and form, with the bowl, a 
water-seal. 

IL. Valve-Closets, or those which have the outlet of the bowl closed 
by a movable valve or plate, usually held in place under the outlet by 
a crank or spring, and intended to be water-tight. 

ILI. Plunger-Closets, or those which have the outlet closed by a 
plunger or plug fitting over or into it usually held in place by its own 
weight, and intended to be water-tight. 

1V. Hopper-Closets, or those which consist of a simple bowl and 
water-trap, and are independent of pans, valves, plungers, or other 
mechanical contrivances in the water-way. 

It should be remarked here, that the overflow-passages of valve and 
plunger-closets render them practically (so far as the dependence upon 
the ability of a simple water-seal to keep out sewer-gas is concerned) 
hopper-closets ; since the overflows are usually provided with a water- 
trap only. ‘The real use of the valve and plunger is not to form a 
security against the entrance of sewer-gas, as is commonly supposed, 
but to hold a certain amount of water in the bowl, so long as they can 
be kept water-tight. 





BARTHOLD!'S STATUE OF LIBERTY.!— II. 
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T was during a trip to the United States, in 1871, that M. Bar- 
I tholdi first conceived the idea of erecting a statue of Liberty on 
New York Harbor, facing the ocean and looking towards France, 
that it might typify the glorious memory of the part which France 
took in the war of Independence and the foundation of the American 
Republic. For the realization of his project, the artist had only his 
own faith in his work and the support of his patrons; but he pos- 
sessed the address to interest others, and the Franco-American 
Union was soon organized for the execution of this grand historic 
monument. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the independence of the United 
States furnished, moreover, the occasion for uniting the two nations 
in one common manifestation. France offers the statue, the United 
States provides the pedestal. 

M. Bartholdi set about his work and translated his idea into a de- 
sign worthy of its destination, and which received all suffrages. He 
wished to make it large — larger than all the giants which man had 
yet constructed, and in fact, his work exceeds the maximum of the 
proportions that tradition attributes to the Colossus of Rhodes. 

Conceived by the sculptor in a moment of artistic elation, the 
statue, of course, presented considerable difficulties as to the means 
of carrying it into execution, and required labor of a kind absolutely 
peculiar to itself. It was decided to construct it of copper repouss¢, 
supported by an iron skeleton. The repoussé process allows of the 
production of pieces of large size and yet of the smallest possible 
weight relatively to their volume. It employs laminated plates, which 


1 ‘{‘ranslated from Le Génie Civil. Continued from page 127, No. 403. 








have the double advantage of solidity and lightness, together with 
qualities of resistance and+durability superior to those which the 
same amount of metal would have if simply cast. Besides, to con- 
struct in bronze a statue of large dimensions, it is necessary to cast it 
in several fragments, whence result numberless joints, which are o'ten 
sufliciently imperfect because of shrinkage. ‘The “ Virgin of Puy ” is 
only 16 metres [52 feet] high, and yet a hundred thousand kilo- 
grammes of bronze were needed for it. ‘The statue of Liberty is to 
be 46 metres [149’ 5”] high. What an enormous weight of metal 
would it have been necessary to devote to its casting! Copper re- 
poussé presented, then, great advantages, not only from the point of 
view of economy, but also from the point of view of feasibility of 
execution. It is, besides, much more original and more artistic, since 
it is entirely hand-work. M. Bartholdi had, moreover, the example 
of the “St. Charles Borroméo ” by Il Cerano, and that of the “ Vier. 
cingetorix ” by Millet. 

He applied to MM. Gaget, Gauthier & Co., at the workshops in 
which this latter statue had been made. It was at this large estab- 
lishment, also, that the repoussé copper work of the exterior of the 
dome of the auditorium of the new Opera-House at Paris was made, 
as also those of the lateral pavilions, and the large bas-relief above 
the gate of the Carrousel at the Louvre, the statues which ornament 
the jleche of Notre Dame and that of the Saint-Chapelle, also the 
“Fame” which crowns the central pavilion of the ‘Trocadéro, and 
so on. 

The first fragment that was made was the arm and torch, which 
was sent to the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia.in 1876. Next, 
the head was constructed, which was shown at the Exposition Univer- 
selle of 1875. ‘The resutls obtained were excellent, and from that 
time on the work could advance boldly. We will now explain the 
method of carrying this gigantic work into execution. 

When the sketch-model was finished, M. Bartholdi executed a study 
2m. 11 in height from head to foot. This model was one-sixteenth 
the full size. Next, this model was enlarged four times. ‘Thus was 
obtained a quarter-size model, which measured 8m. 50, which allowed 
a fresh study, since the eye could still embrace it all. To reach the 
scale of execution the method of “ copying by squares ” was employed, 
in this way: The quarter-size model, after having been studied and 
remodelled by the artist, was divided*into sections. Upon a base 
four times as large as that upon which rested one of these fragments 
of the model were laid off very exactly all its salient points by 
means of plumb-lines. In this way a sort of imaginary solid was 
arrived at, formed by a multitude of vertical lines, and within 
which must be formed the statue, or portion of the statue, at full 
size. It was then possible to determine the principal points of the 
fragment with reference to these vertical lines by mentally deter- 
mining from point to point the horizontal sections of the quarter- 
scale model. ‘This is, on a very large scale, the process that is used 
for reproducing the model of a mountain from the contour lines 
drawn on a plane. 

‘hese sections were thus reproduced with mathematical exactness 
at four times their size. Upon these square bases, divided and prop- 
erly numbered, the sculptors worked in plaster the full-size model. 
They determined the enlargement by measures taken by the compass 
from the uboacprtamie The principal points being determined in the 
horizontal sections, they were joined by a framework of wood and 
laths. They then covered with a coat of plaster the wooden form thus 
sketched out, verifying the measures already established; and then 
followed the detailing and finally the modelling of the surface. Very 
simple in theory, this method demands in execution a consummate 
ability on the part of the workman. Each nail-head, or “bench- 
mark,” as it were, necessitates six measures, — three taken on the 
model and three on the enlargement, — to say nothing of the meas- 
ures for verification. The finished courses or sections have an aver- 
age height of 3m. 40, and in each course there are about 300 princi- 
pal points and 1,200 secondary points, to determine which required 
about 96,000 measurements. 

The modelling upon the plaster at full size having been finished, it 
was next necessary to construct a mould of wood on which could be 
hammered the sheets of copper which were to form the statue. This 
was a very complicated piece of wood-work, analogous to those which 
are met in the construction of moulds for foundry work. As in their 
case, these moulds must be so made that they can be easily detached 
from the model, and it was also necessary that they should be so 
made that the copper could be easily withdrawn from them. 

Following the least tortuous lines of the mould, generally those in 
relief, like the crests of a mountain range, they laid the main pieces 
of the framework, properly fashioned, and connec ed these by trans- 
verse pieces, the intervals being filled by lattice-work more or less 
closely laid, according as the part to be reproduced was more or less in 
relief. All these pieces had to fit exactly the form of the plaster 
model and so constituted a rigid mould, whose appearance recalls 
sufficiently well the contour lines and hatching on an ordnance map. 
‘These moulds were large or small, according to the difficulties of the 
work. Next, several of them were fastened together to facilitate the 
adjustment of the plates of copper. ‘These plates have on an aver- 
age a surface of from one to three square metres. It is difficult to 
procure them more than 1m. 40 wide. The workmen pressed the 
sheets into the mould by levers or the blowsof a mallet, and the work 
was completed by rapid strokes of smaller mallets and rammers, the 
whole being verified with the greatest care by means of templets of 
wire or sheet lead, which were carefully fitted to the original model. 
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When there were pieces of a complicated shape to make, the copper 
was heated at the forge and brazed by aid of the blow-pipe. From 
point to point the copper plates are provided with iron bands to give 
them rigidity. These bands are forged to take the shape of the 
copper when this has been entirely modelled, but they are to be defi- 
nitely fastened to it only when the statue is erected. 

The copper shell, hammered as we have just explained, is com- 

sed of about three hundred pieces, weighing altogether 80,000 

ilogrammes [88 tons]. It isto be supported by a framework of 
iron which weighs 120,000 kilogrammes [132 tons]. For putting the 
statue together at the workshops, the sheets of copper are fastened 
tovether simply by means of a few screws. When it shall finally be 
erected in America, the plates will be fastened together by means of 
flush-headed copper rivets, which will be entirely invisible from the 
outside. These rivets are 5mm. thick and are about 25mm. apart. 
As the sheets will be joined with a feather-edge, it will be quite im- 
possible to distinguish the joints even from a short distance, and the 
statue will appear to be constructed in one piece. The iron skeleton 
which is to serve as the support for the copper shell has four points 
of attachment to the masonry of the pedestal. Each of these points 
will be secured by three bolts Om. 15 [nearly 6 inches] in diameter 
let into the stone-work to a depth of 15 metres [48 feet]. The shell 
is to be fastened to the iron skeleton by a secondary framework of 
flat iron 50mm. wide by 30mm. thick, which is placed on the interior 
surface of the copper to prevent deformation. 

Two special difhiculties were to be foreseen and avoided in this 
part of the work: in the first place, expansion ; this will take place 
inevitably, but its action will be without inconvenience by reason of 
the extreme elasticity of the shel] and the numberless opportunities 
for concealed expansion which are afforded by the folds of the drap- 
ery. Besides, in order that each metal may expand freely the bands 
of iron, in place of being riveted to the statue, are simply held in 
copper chases riveted to the shell. In the second place, galvanic action, 
whose effect was much to be feared. The sea wind, which always 
bears a large proportion of salt water held in mechanical suspension 
and independent of the spray, is one of the strongest agents for 
starting the action of a ferro-cupric element such as will result from 
the construction of this statue. Such galvanic action would likewise 
take place in the presence of rain-water strongly charged with ni- 
trates. One can easily conceive of the intensity of the currents 
which would be given birth to by a battery of this unknown power. 
To prevent this, the builders, when the statue is finally erected, will 
interpose between the copper and the iron, little pieces of copper 
armed with rags covered with minimum, in the same way that is fol- 
lowed with success in sheathing ships’ bottoms. 

Never has a colossal statue attained such proportions. From the 
base to the summit of the torch Bartholdi’s statue measures 46 me- 
tres [149’ 5’’], that is to say, two metres [6’ 6”] more than the Ven- 
dome Column, and 34 metres [110' 6”] from head to heel. The fore- 
finger is 2m. 45 [8 feet] long and 1m. 44 [4’ 8”] in circumference 
at the second joint; the nail is Om. 33 by Om. 26 [10” x 13], the head 
is 4m. 40 [14’ 4] high, the eye Om. 65 [2' 1’] wide, and the nose 
1m. 12 [3’ 8’’] long. From the crown of the head project five gilded 
rays. ‘Lhe longest is 3m. 50 [4’ 16”] in length and weighs 74 kilo- 
grammes [163 pounds]. 

A large number of persons assembled inside the head at the Expo- 
sition Universelle of 1878, and quite recently twenty-six persons sat 
down to breakfast in one of the middle sections of the statue, and the 
service of the table was carried on with the greatest facility. In 

the interior of the arm will be arranged ladders, so that the torch 
may be reached above the hand. A baker's dozen of men can gather 
here without inconvenience. 

Thus, as we have before mentioned, the total weight will be about 
200,000 kilogrammes, of which 80,000 are copper and 120,000 iron. 
The statue, separated into more than three hundred pieces for trans- 
portation to the United States, will be set up morsel by morsel upon 
the pedestal. Some American technical journals have wrongly sup- 
posed that it will be erected in one piece by the aid of cranes. This 
method would be the only one possible if the statue had been cast, 
or cut out of a single stone; but here, where there is a question only 
of comparatively light pieces seed to handle and set in place, there 
will be no excuse for employing the other method, which would con- 
siderably increase the expense and the difficulty of properly securing 
the statue to its pedestal. 

Placed on its granite pedestal 25 metres [82 feet] high, the statue 
of Liberty will form a light-house of exceptional power. From the 
diadem which crowns the head will shine powertul electric lamps, 
while the terrace below the torch will be reserved for the lookouts, 
and in the sub-basement there will be room for a large number of 
offices. What will be the price of this immense work? This it is 
still difficult to determine. Delivered at New York, the statue 
will probably have cost about 600,000 francs [$120,000]. Of this 
sum — which is merely approximate —400,000 francs [$80,000] may 
be charged to the construction of the metal portions. Americans 
estimate that the masonry will a de about the same sum ; and from 
this sufficiently vague data it will be seen that the completed monu- 
ment will probably cost about 1,200,000 francs [$240,000]. The 
most liberal subscribers will certainly be the courageous artist, who 
has generously consecrated to the work his time, his labor and his 
trouble, and the careful workmen who have not hesitated to encoun- 
ter the risk of so considerable a task and one so novel from every 
point of view. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR THE CLUB-HOUSE OF THE MILWAUKEE CLUB, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. MESSRS. SILSBEE & KENT, ARCHITECTS, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 


HIS design is intended for a corner lot, 60’ x 120’, south and west 

| exposure ; cost, $50,000. The basement and first story to be 

rock-faced Connecticut brownstone, and the upper stories of red 
pressed brick, with a tile roof and wooden bays. 

The features of the design in plan are, the arrangement of dining, 
card, and reading rooms, in common or privately at pleasure, by the 
form of partition used ; the treatment of the entrance and vestibule, 
and the space given to balconies. ‘The distribution of rooms in the 
first. and second stories is shown by the plans. ‘The chief feature of 
the basement plan is a large billiard hall; the remainder of the space 
being taken up by the kitchen, store-rooms, and other rooms needed 
for the service of the house. In the upper story are about a dozen 
bedrooms and two parlors. 


HOUSE FOR F. 8. JAMES, ESQ., OSAGE, ILL. MR. J.J. FLANDERS, 
ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tuis house was built at a cost of $8,500. 


THE BERKELEY ARMS HOTEL, BERKELEY, N. J. MR. BRADFORD 
L. GILBERT, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOUSE FOR J. E. SCHWARTZ, ESQ., NEAR PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MESSRS. C. W. ROMEYN & CO., ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


& 
Tus house is now being erected. The exterior walls are built of 
Ohio stone, Philadelphia brick, and terracotta; the latter being 
freely used. ‘To cost $50,000. 


W ATER-CLOSETS.1— XIX. 
MISCELLANEOUS CLOSETS. 


HE two closets of which the following is a description, do not 
belong to either of the classes which have been enumerated ; at 
the same time they appear worthy of description. 

The first is a closet of German pattern, described by Baldwin 
Latham in his work on sewerage. 

German C loset. — This closet consists of a side-outlet hopper. with 
a siphon trap above the floor, in the bow! of which there is a tilting- 

: ._.. basin that can be filled with water. The inside 

basin conceals the outlet from the bowl into the 
trap. When this basin is lifted, or tilted, its 
contents are discharged through the trap into the 
soil-pipe. 

This closet in its manner of operation is almost 

exactly like the tilting wash-basins patented and 
Fig. 199. manufactured by J. G. Jennings, of London, and 

Gercien Closet: I should think the space between the two basins 
a, Tilting-basin. was liable to become very foul. | 
¢, ‘Trap. The second closet that belongs to the miscella- 
¢. Supply. neous class, which I have selected for description, 
is one invented by John Tylor & Son, of London, in the year 1878. 

This closet has a large receiver (in every way equal to, and as 
objectionable as the receiver under the ordinary pan-closet), into 
which the bowl projects. ; 

The projecting outlet from the bowl turns at a right angle with 
itself after entering the receiver, and over its outlet is fitted a horn- 
like valve which revolves on a short arm and has its upper end open. 
This valve has a rubber band : 
stretched over its larger end, 
where it fits against a metal 
seat that is clamped to the out- 
let of the bowl. In this man- 
ner the water-closet bowl is 
kept filled with water to the 
height of the small end of the 
horn. The over-flow, which, 
according to Mr. E. F. Bailcy- 
Denton, is now supplied with 
a ball-valve, takes place 
through the horn. 

There is an inlet cast on the 
receiver of this closet into 
which bath or water-basin 
wastes may be caulked. 

Neither of the above de- 
scribed closets probably will | 
ever come into extended use, as Figs 200. 
they are inferior to most Poish he Seater Claiak: 
ae er and valve closets, and 
or 


is reason far inferior to @, Bowl, 0, Horn-valve. c, Receiver. 
g, Bath-waste. 








the class of hopper-closets. 
LATRINES. 

The class of which the following is a description is in reality a 
combination of closets, rather than a single one, and is always 
intended for use in public places, such as depots, schools, hospitals, 
barracks, asyluins, or any place where the usual closet will most 
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probably be neglected or abused, and where a janitor can take charge 
of flushing and emptying them ; the plug, valve, or tank, which forms 
the mechanism of the closet are under lock and key, and accessible 


only to the janitor in charge of the building. 
he Lambeth Improved 


Latrine. — Doulton & Co., of England, man- 
ufacture a latrine that consists 
of a series of stone-ware bowls 
connected with each other 
and the main drain by suitable 
stone-ware pipes. The plunger 
is a simple hollow one that is 
formed by an iron tube. ‘The 
plunger forms the overflow 
aud has a perfect seat over the 
Sia iadal The plunger is 
Fig. 201.— Lambeth Lateves. lifted by a handle that is kept 
a, Bowls, 6. Connecting-pipes jointed to bowls. under lock and key by the 
d, Connecting t Re: e, Plunger-chamber. janitor. 

J, Plunger. g, Trap. A, inspection-cover. The bowls are filled from 
one cock. When it is necessary to empty the latrine, the handle is 
raised and the outlet vipe (5” diameter) is opened, when the con- 
tents of the whole row of 
bowls and connecting- 
pipes will be discharged: 
through the trap into the 
soil-pipe, in a few moments. 

The trap of this latrine 
is supplied with an inspec- 
tion-hole, and it should Fig. 202.—Jennings's Latr'nes. 
also have, when used, an g_ Upper part of bowl. b, Lower half. 
opening for a vent-pipe on ¢, Connecting-pipe. d, Feet. 
the side of the trap next to the soil-pipe. 

Jennings’s Patent Latrines. — These latrines have been extensivel 
used in public buildings in England. They are composed of bowls 
made on a special spherical pattern, connected with each other by 
means of short pipes, the flanges of which are bolted together. The 
bowls rest on short legs, so the whole system is raised above the floor. 
The bowl is divided in hemispherical pieces. This form and arrange- 
ment is convenient for shipping, as the upper half will set into the 
lower one. The bowls are furnished either in highly glazed vitrified 
stone-ware or enamelled iron. ‘The plug is one of Jennings’s hollow 
plungers opening over a simple siphon-trap. The plunger should be 
raised once a day, and oftener if ample water can be obtained. The 
water-cock as well as the plunger should be in charge of the janitor. 

Tylor’s Latrine.— Inthe year 1873, Tylor & Son, of London, re- 
ceived patents for a latrine of a peculiar form. ‘The bowl is formed 











Fig. 203. Tylor's Latrine. Fig. 204. 


a, Bowl. b, Receiver. c, Spigot ends. 


s0 as to set into and rest upon a receiver. This receiver has on each 
side at the bottom a projecting spigot that could be cemented or 
caulked into the bell of a pipe. In this way a continuous line of lat- 
rines can be formed. The bowl, which is oblong, has foot-rests on 
each side, and is intended to be used by parties crouching, no seat 
being provided. The patentee says they were invented for the foreign 
market. In public parks where water-closet seats would be liable to 
abuse, or where they might communicate disease, latrines of this or 
a pattern to accomplish the same end would be found useful. 

Mott’s Latrines. — The J. L. Mott Iron Works, of New York, man- 
ufacture latrines in this country, of plain, zinc-coated, or enamelled 
iron. The bowl is 
formed in one piece 
with a section of the 
connecting pipe. The 
pipes are octagonal in 
section, and have 
flanges on the end by 
which they can _ be 
bolted together. The 
water is held at the 
same level in each of 
the bowls by means of 
a hollow Tapp ee 
plunger. This plunger 
as well as the compart- 
ment in which it is 
placed is of the same 
kind as the one described in connection with Demarest’s closet. 





a, Bowl. 6, Supply. c, Connecting-pipe. 


—_—_———— pm Se nee 


(Fig. 137.) The same firm manufactures a number of trough-closets. 
In closets of this kind there is no bowl; but a trough long enough to 
receive the number of seats desired. 
The outlets to the trough are closed 
by a hollow trapped plunger according 
to Demarest’s patent. ‘The plunger 
operates in a chamber separated from 
the trough, and it is lifted by a combi- 
nation of levers, which are clearly 
shown in the illustration. (Fig. 206.) 
Parfitt’s Latrines. — A. G. Myers of 
New York manufacture a_latrine 
formed in the shape of a long wooden 
box lined with lead, the cover to this 
box being divided into as many seats 
as it is necessary to have. This box is 
connected by a six-inch outlet and trap 
to the main soil-pipe. The novel fea- 
ture in this latrine is the arrangement J, UVEEROM. 
of a tilting-tank above the end farthest from the outlet. The tank is 
connected with, and is to be filled from wash-basin or slop-sink 
wastes. ‘The tank being balanced on journals is so arranged that one 





Fig. 206. —Trough-Closet. 


a, Trough. 5, Plunger-chamber. 
c, Plunger. d, Lever-handle. 





Fig. 207.—Parfitt's Latrine. 


a, Sink or wash-bowl. 0. Tilting-tank. c, Outlet. d, Seats. /, Lead lining. 


end will be heavier than the other when it becomes filled with water. 
Tilting automatically it will empty its contents into the trough, and at 
the same time force the contents of the latrine through the trap. 

Mr. E. S. Philbrick describes a curious latrine which is used, and 
said to work well in J.iverpool. The description is taken from the 
English ape Council Report. (See American Architect, Vol. VIIT, 
No. 328.) In the place of latrines it is now a common, and I think 
the best practice, to use a row of long or short hopper-closets, either 
flushed by a tilting-tank, or a tank which is operated by connection 
with the seat or door of the water-closet room. 

A tilting-tank can have its water-supply so arranged that the closet 
may be flushed at either short or long intervals. The time between 
the flushes should be regulated according to the abundance of the 
water-supply as well as according to the use the closet receives. 

One or two arrangements for opening the supply-valve in the tank 
automatically will be described farther on. Where rows of either long 
or short hopper-closets are used in place of a latrine, each bowl has 
the hagier of a separate and ventilated trap between it and the 
soil-pipe. hile with the ordinary latrine we have each bowl with 
its connections to become foul, and these foul surfaces will be exposed 
to the room whenever the latrine is emptied. When foul matter is 
dropped into one bow! of a latrine, there it must remain, no matter 
how great or offensive the stench may be. 

In hospitals it is often imperative to have the fecal matter from 
patients discharged directly into the soil-pipe, in which case a detached 
closet, one of a row, would be found most serviceable. 

I do not think any case could arise in which a row of hopper-closets 
would not be superior to a latrine unless it were in the case of a pub- 
lic park, where the closet would be open to the most common forms 
of public use and abuse. 


A TreMeEnpous IregicaTion ScHEME.— The most gigantic irriga- 
tion enterprise ever inaugurated in the State of California has been 
commenced in Fresno County, the canal for which will be the largest 
in the state, and fed by Kings River. The water is intended to irrigate 
30,000,000 acres of rich land, at present barren through lack of water. 
The source of supply of this canal will be higher than any other de- 
bouching from the same stream. Its dimensions are: one hundred feet 
in width at the bottom; levees an average of fifteen feet in height and 
eight feet wide at the top, broad enough for a wagon road. The depth 
of the water is expected to be five feet, with a fall of eighteen inches 
to the mile. The dam in the mountain cafion, whence the water is 
taken, will be a wonderful and permanent one. It is twenty-five feet 
high, eight hundred feet long, one hundred and forty feet wide at the 
base and twenty-five feet wide ontop. It is rip-rapped on the inside 
with heavy rock, and every precaution taken to make it sufficiently 
strong to securely hold the great weight of water that must be sup- 
ported. The water is led into the canal frum a large headgate, con- 
structed of hcavy timber, one hundred feet in width and eighteen fect 
high. It is planked over so as to make a bridge for heavy wagons and 
has wings to protect it from the floods. The canal is expected to 
carry thirteen hundred cubic feet of water per second. — Los Angeles 
Herald. 
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ARTISTIC EMBROIDERY. — WORK BY THE “ASSOCI- 
ATED ARTISTS.”1— IL. 


‘FF MONG the most important works 
H that have been executed in Mrs. 
Wheeler’s ateliers was a suite com- 
pleted last spring for a large drawing- 
room in a New York house. The apart- 
ment was a rather long rectangle, with a 
large window at one end, a smaller win- 
dow and a single door at the other, and 
a double door in the centre of 

one of the longer sides. The 

room was wainscoted in maple 

—__ and flat pilasters and cornices 
SSS] of the same wood framed and 

" <> separated the wall panels, in 

i SS which large embroideries were 

i @> FY inserted. ‘The wood was light 
iy “G2 in tong and by daylight was 
—%)} psy) rather cold and poor in effect ; 

>) 3 presse but the room was intended 
fa eg solely for evening use and 
oxi - under artificial light the sur- 






Pe. ‘6 ~ >, face won a richer tone and 
Ye = a more satiny texture. It gave 
Se) = gs: the key-note for a light scheme 
-~Fram Wiper “Y j5 of color which was admirably 
Engi: €£2 harmonious throughout the tex- 


tiles. 

On the longer sides, on either hand of the central door and of the 
fireplace which faced it, were two embroidered panels, making eight 
in all. At each side of the end window was another, and opposite, 
between the smaller door and window was an eleventh of somewhat 
larger size. All were executed upon thick ribbed silk canvas which 
formed the background for the designs, only these last being elabo- 
rated by the needle. A sort of darning stitch was used — I cannot 
speak in technical terms — which preserved a very flat effect, simu- 
lating thus by hand the appearance of tapestry. The cartoons from 
which the needlewomen worked were prepared by Miss Dora 
Wheeler and displayed much fertility of fancy and grace of line. 
Each showed one or more figures, combined with flowers and other 
decorative elements, and were akin in feeling to the decorative work 
of the last century, though by no means definitely copying these 
in motive. The largest panel represented “The Dance” by a group of 
interlaced figures. Another showed a nymph rising from the water 
and dropping pearls from a shell held in her uplifted hand. Others 
typified Music and bore cherubs and musical instruments. Still 
another. one of the best, showed an extremely graceful figure of a 
Psyche breaking from achrysalis which dissolved in a feathery wreck 
about her. But perhaps the most successful and individual of all 
were tlie two companion pieces at the end of the room, one personi- 
fying the “ Full Moon ’”’—a nymph sitting on a bank, her feet rest- 
ing on a water lily while the moon’s disk formed a background for 
her slender outlines, — the other the ‘Crescent Moon” — a winged 
nymph resting in the hollow of the orb. This latter was especially 
beautiful in line, the varied yet harmonizing curves of wings and 
crescent being particularly well imagined. As has been said the 
colurs employed throughout were very pale and delicate. The back- 
ground was of pale opalescent tints, and the embroiderers’ work toned 
and melted into it so gently and harmoniously that the lines of con- 
tact were not to be discovered by the eye. Each panel was stretched 
flat upon the wall and was framed, inside the wood mouldings, by a 
border of pale green plush. The effect, I need hardly add, was 
quite different from that usually pravuce’ by modern needlework 
and somewhat nearly reproduced that of wall paintings executed in 
a pale, aquarelle-like scale. 

Che hangings proper —the portitres and window curtains —were 
very different in kind and character, as rich and sumptuous as the 
panels were delicate and dainty. Yet the general color scheme was 
well kept throughout and no dissonance was the result. It was nec- 
essary that they should be somewhat more positive than the wall 
decoration, to give force and accent to the scheme, while not dark or 
heavy enough to be out of keeping with its most delicate features. 
Each was surrounded by a border of pale green plush, a little differ- 
ent in hue from those which framed the panels; and each was com- 
posed of a rich cream-colored fabric, which was not, however, iden- 
tical throughout, satin having sometimes been chosen, and sometimes 
a heavy soft-finished silk. The first curtain executed was from the 
hand of Miss Carrie Townsend and the others were planned to cos- 
respond, though with ae in every case. Miss Townsend chose a 
satin background which she almost concealed beneath a heavy 
shower, as it were, of roses, falling from the top of the curtain and 
straying in the richest profusion over its whole extent. ‘The design 
was very graceful and the color, in which the palest yellows ran into 
the deepest pinks, was of the most exquisite quality. Another cur- 
tain was of the soft silk fabric, covered with a sort of lattice-work 
pattern of rose-vines. The silk was turned in different directions in 
the different panels, thus adding to the play of light and color, the 
joinings being hidden, of course, by the interlacing pattern. Other 
pieces showed honeysuckles and various other flowers as_ their 


1 Continued from page 128, No. 403. 


motives, but all were held in the same scheme of color —a scheme 
which united delicate greens and yellows and pinks and found its 
strongest note in a pink which approached to crimson. 

The thin curtains which were also furnished for these windows 
were executed on white silk bolting —a fabric which combines great 
tenuity and transparency with the utmost solidity and evenness of tex- 
ture and the most beautiful sheen of surface. The design, furnished 
by Mr. Louis Tiffany, showed myriads of brilliant-hued “darning- 
needles,” massed at the bottom of the curtain into close, formal ranks, 
but spreading out above into the most graceful flights and spirals, 
getting ever thinner and lighter toward the top. These had been 
first painted on the fabric and were then embroidered with an inter- 
mixture of silk and metallic threads and of tiny beads to give them 
the necessary brilliance. ; 

A similar set of thin curtains, recently executed for a house in 
Denver, Colorado, showed a design of wild roses, tied together along 
the borders by knots of pale blue ribbon, — the style suggesting that 
known in decorative art as the mode of the days of Louis Seize. 
They were most beautifully executed, the work being alike on the two 
sides of the fabric. 

Among the finest things the atelier has yet turned out are two por- 
tiéres that were not made in answer to an especial order but simply 
as experiments — as studies in color and in technique, as samples to 
prove of what the art is capable to-day. Each of these pieces shows 
within a dark plush border an immense mass of roses rising from a 
vase. But they differ from one another both in color and in design. 
The manner of their production may serve as an illustration of the 
careful, painstaking methods to which I have already referred as so 
characteristic of Mrs. Wheeler’s school, and also of her recognition 
of the fact that while nature need not be “ conventionalized ” for the 
decorator’s purpose, it must be artistically adapted and fitted to the 
medium employed. The roses were studied from life by Mrs. 
Wheeler while in St. Augustine last spring, copies of fine individual 
flowers being made with the greatest care both as to form and as to 
variety and distribution of tint. Then a full-sized painting was made 
in which these separate studies were combined into a whole fitted for 
its decorative end. The vases were copied from fine Oriental origi- 
nals, full-sized water-color studies being given to the workwomen for 
their guidance. The result is surely two of the finest essays in em- 
broidery that have been made in any day. The background is in 
each case a pale, yellow-toned heavy silk. In one the vase is in 
blue, worked in tapestry stitch and giving with wonderful fidelity the 
texture and tone of the porcelain. The great mass of roses which 
rises from this is of adeep pink near the vase and shades off in 
gradual broken harmonies to paler yellow-pinks, and to yellows 
which melt into the background. On the other curtain the vase is 
dark green and its different texture — that of a coarser pottery — 
is given with equal skill. Dark green leaves and heavy dark roses 
rise from this vase, and these tones are then carried off into ever 
lighter ones, as in the different scale of the other example. The 
gorgeous mass almost covers the panel, but breaks and strays into 
lighter clusters as it rises higher. Nothing, I think, shows Mrs. 
Wheeler’s artistic feeling more plainly than the way in which she 
thus manages her composition so that, whether it be formal or free, 
what the French call pondération is always secured, so that there is 
no overloading, no confusion, no disproportion between ale parts 
of the subject, so that the masses which are heavier both in color and 
form are always toward the base of the design. 

Nor can too much praise be given to the way in which the splen- 
did roses have been used in these two curtains. The great masses 
of blossoms are beautifully grouped and drawn and colored, and are 
worked with extreme delicacy, yet always with an aim to general ef- 
fect and an avoidance of undue insistence upon detail. They are so 
managed that an appearance of depth is secured which we rarely 
find in textile work. Yet the effect of painted work has not been 
imitated in the least, and though the eye looks deep into the rich mass 
of color, its primary decorative effect is not at all interfered with. 

Another curtain which Mrs. Wheeler has recently completed — 
and which will probably be shown at the exhibition of American 
embroidery which she is organizing in connection with the approach- 
ing Bartholdi-Statue Loan Collection in New York — shows on a 
changeable silk of the most delicate bluish-yellow, a design of iris 
plants. The blossoms are naturalistically treated and the general 

rowth of the plant is not falsified or ‘“‘ conventionalized,” but the 
eaves are displayed in a somewhat formal manner and thus the nec- 
essary decorative result is secured. At the base of the curtain the 
growth is thick and the flowers deep purple in hue, but as the upper 
portions are approached the pattern becomes more scattered and the 
blossoms shade off gradually into faint lilacs and yellows. 

The materials Mrs. Wheeler uses are always of tlie finest quality, 
many of them, as I have said, being made in American looms under 
her own direction. ‘They will last for centuries, and the threads 
employed are chosen with equal care as to the substance and dyed 
with equal skill for the attainment of the desired hues. It may seem 
at first hearing as though white satin and pale-colored silks were not 
very practical textures to use in work the aiin of which is to be use- 
ful and permanent as well as beautiful. But these are only intended, 
of course, for state apartments where neither dust nor rough usage 
will afHict them. Mrs. Wheeler has stores of less dainty materials 
which are quite their equals in beauty. And even in these most deli- 
cate ones the material is so carefully chosen, is so fine and smooth 


-and heavy, and the embroidery is so firmly and solidly applied that 
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dust wil] shake or brush off them very readily and they may prove, 
after all, mcre serviceable than fabrics of darker hue but less per- 
fect texture. 

The coming exhibition to which I have just referred will undonbt- 
edly show Mra. Wheeler’s work in many of its different branches, 
aad it is her desire to bring together examples of all the artistic 
embroidery done in this country after original designs, so that the 
public will be able to gain a more exact idea than hitherto of what 
we have accomplished in this branch of decorative art. If Mrs. 


Wheeler and Miss ‘Townsend show at their best, and if their fellow 


workers in New York and other cities will send their finest work as 
well, it is certain that some surprise and much delight will be called 
forth by the collection; and it is likely we may be led to wish that 
it might be transported bodily to Paris or to London for exhibition. 
In neither place, I think, would it find dangerous rivalry ; — in no 
place I am very sure would the Jocal work be found to equal, still 
lees to surpass it, either in excellence and variety of execution or in 
originality of style. M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


HUE, THE ANAMESE CAPITAL. 


g E are told that the French propose an imme- 
W diate attack on Hué, the capital of Anam. 
It will not be easy to succeed, for P’on-thua- 
thien, as the officials call it, is one of the most for- 
midable fortified towns in Asia. It lies on the Hué 
River, about six miles from the sea-coast. The river 
is but small and only navigable for craft of light ton- 
nage. I[t is no more than four hundred yards wide 
at its mouth; there isan awkward bar of hard sand, 
and this is commanded by a strong fort 
with a regular glacis and ditch, a ram- 
part of stone and lime, and a large 
number of guns mounted en barbette. 
Outside the bar there is plenty of water, 
but at this season of the year there is 
always a heavy surf. Beyond silencing 
the fort, therefore, the Frencl: fleet will 
be able to render little assistance to the 
land forces. The attacking body will 
probably find the river the most con- 
venient way of getting over the six 
miles between the sea-coast and the 
town. There is, indeed, a “ royal road,” 
but it is a very sorry one. It is cut up 
by a number of streams and gullies 
spanned by ruinous bridges, which it 
would be almost superfluous labor to 
destroy altogether. hive is said to con- 
tain 100,000 inhabitants; but of these, 
the vast majority, as is usual in Orien- 
tal capitals, dwell without the walls. ‘The interior or walled town 
is a vast citadel, square in form and measuring about five miles in 
perimeter. It is built &@ /a Vauban, and was constructed by the 
Abeer Emperor Gia Long, in the begiuning of the century, from plans 
urnished by French engineers. ‘The river flows under its walls on 
the west and south, and acanal thirty yards wide and four or five 
feet deep encircles the other two sides. Branches of this canal pass 
inside and flow round the royal palace, the arsenal, and the granaries 
so that the tribute from the provinces can be carried straight to the 
royal storelhouses. The enciente is marked by a well-made glacis all 
round. There is arampart of hard earth cased on the outside with 
bricks, a fosse thirty yards broad, and a covert way. Each angle is 
flanked by four bastions intended to mount thirty-six guns apiece, 
some of them in embrasures and some en barbetie. ‘There are four 
gates on each face, built of solid masonry. Over each of them tow- 
ers a Chinese pavilion of fantastic form and about seventy feet high. 
Stone bridges are bnilt over the river and the canal opposite these 
gateways. Drawbridges do not seem to have figured in the plans 
furnished to Gia Long by the Frenchmen. 

The place looks very imposing from the outside. A row of mag- 
nificent trees lines the ramparts and makes a charming promenade ; 
but the view within is very dismal, and the interior looks more like 
a desert than a capital city. Within the ramparts live the manda- 
rins, the garrison, and the princes of the blood royal. The only other 
buildings are the public offices, the granaries, the prisons, the arsenal, 
besides the hovels of the few tradesmen whio are allowed to come in 
to sell tea and tobacco and such like wares to the soldiery. These 
wretched shanties scarcely add to the general cheerlessness. The 
paved ways are all grass-grown, and the rest is a waste of unculti- 
vated land. But within these walls there is a second line of defence 
—a fortress within the fortress. This occupies perhaps a quarter of 
the whole area. It is also quadrangular, and is the citadel properly 
so-called ; it is styled the Thang-noi. Like the outer walls, it has iis 
rainparts and bastions, mounted at every available point with guna, 
and, if resolutely defended, would be much harder to take than the 
pigantic outer works. Inside this isthe Imperial Palace out of which 
lis late Majesty hardly ever stirred. It is distinguished from afar 
bY its yellow roof, that being the Anamese royal color. The princes 
of the blood daub their palaces red. In the Thang-noi his Majesty 
lives with his queens, and none but the guards and those employed in 
the royal service are allowed to enter it. If an artificer has displayed 








sufficient skill to be called in to execute repairs in the palace, he is 
detained there as a prisoner for life. By the side of the palace stands 
a temple consecrated to the ancestors of the Emperor; and there he 
performs what worship seems to him consistent with his magnificence. 


A curious rule — Oriental or un-Oriental, according to the point of 
view in which you regard it— provides that any woman, of whiat- 


ever rank, may enter the Thang-noi unquestioned, as long as she is 


fairly good-looking. ; 

The granaries of Hué within the ramparts are one of the chief 
sights of the place. They stretch over an enormous area, and two 
or three fresh buildings are added every year, as the tribute comes 
in from the provinces. ‘They contain supplies sufficient to support 
fifty thousand men for adozen years. Ihe treasury is a building 
of which wonderful stories are told. It is a vast reservoir or tank, 
with high blank walls and only one opening — a window high up in 
the side toward the palace. Through this window is thrown annually 
— so the tale goes — a log of wood hollowed out and stuffed with in- 
gots of gold and rouleaus of money. What goes in never comes out 
again. No wonder the French want to possess themselves of Hué. 
The guardians that watch over this fabulous treasure are vigilant and 
incorruptible. They are crocodiles. 

The arsenal of Hué is as vast as the granaries. In 1828 when 
Dr. Crawfurd went there as ambassador from the Governor-General 
of India, he saw in this arsenal a great number of old ship-guns — 
English, French, Dutch and Portucuese. But there were also whole 

varks of brass ordnance made in Cochin-China from metal dug in 
long-king mines. The models were French guns and they were 
mostly howitzers and mortars. Crawfurd saw nine 93-pounders with 
Gia Long’s name cast on them. The gun-carriages were neatly 

ainted and contrary to Oriental habit the guns themselves were 

ept in good working order. ‘This statement is borne out by the 
letters of many missionaries in the “ Annales de Propagation de la 
Foi,” one enthusiastic father declaring that the pieces were so highly 
polished that they shone in the sun like silver. Whether the Ana- 
mese gunners are able to work their guns as well as keep them in 
order remains to be seen. They are not wanting in pluck; in fact a 
great part of the Anamese soldier’s drill consists in tests of his 
courage. 

Hué is undoubtedly a place that may offer a stout resistance but it 
has many weak points. The chief of these is its vast size. At least 
fifty thousand men are required to garrison it. ‘That number will be 
forthcoming withont doubt; but they may not be able to resist a con- 
centrated attack. The height of the ramparts is another source of 
danger. Modern field artillery would probably be sufficient to batter 
them down notwithstanding their enormous thickness; and the dé 
bris would serve to fill the ditch and so remove another difficulty. 
Finally it is almost certain that the Anamese will be unable to find 
sufficient men capable of working the eight hundred guns mounted 
round the fortress. Their great ally at this season of the year is the 
unhealthiness of the climate. If a prolonged resistance can be 
offered it is not unlikely that the French will have to retire baffled. 
Indeed it seems probable that the sudden resolve to attack Hué is 
prompted as much by a desire to combat disease by active operations 
as by a notion that the fall of the capital will terminate the war. — 
St. James’s Gazette. 


CATCH-WATER RESERVOIRS. 


‘VTS artificial storage 
7 H of rain-water for 
summer use is of 

the greatest 
LZ importance in 
ZA ; 
: many rural dis- 
LL tricts where 
LEE wells and 
4 springs are not 
found, a few 
remarks on the 
construction of 
reservoirs may 
be of service. 
The amount of 
7 . JIN! OG rainfall can 
VY Ls ey aN /; only be deter- 
7 “ i. 4 > ; ——_ mined by the 
oe Teng Fh Vi ee measurem ent 
SA Ra Os <4), of the drain- 
Sy Oy | ies *\ prised within 
é. Ss! the watershed 
Lah ee ae lines, though 
feot We MEW THEATRE 4 MONACO this area can- 
; - t always be 
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as when an in- 
pervious stratum underlies a porous soil. Various geological feat- 
ures may alter the quantity of water, such as the nature of the soil, 
its porosity, the jnelination of the ground, and other causes; and it 
is necessary, therefore, before deciding upon a site for a reservoir, 
to survey the gathering-ground, the underlying soil, and other natural 
teatures. It is the available rainfall only that can be estimated, or 
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that portion of the total rainfall of the district that can be stored. 
The losses by evaporation, absorption by soil and plants, must be 
taken into the account. Having obtained the amount of annual 
rainfall of the district, certain deductions have to be made. One 
authority states that upon average drainage areas the available 
2 Laseniaed may be taken at fifty per cent of the total annual rainfall. 

aking the average fall of thirty-two inches per annum, an available 
rainfall of 15 or 16 inches may be depended upon. In districts 
where the rainfall is great, as in Lancashire, the reservoir need not 
be made so large as in the eastern parts of England. The most 
economical site for a reservoir, other things being favorable, is that 
of a natural valley, where, at a small cost, an embankment may be 
formed across at one end; but even such a position may be disad- 
vantageous compared with one in which an impermeable clay soil is 
found. Such a soil saves the cost of puddling, while the more natu- 
rally suitable position, as regards form, may allow of only a small 
proportion of the rainfall being stored for use. It would bea mistake 
also to select a site so distant from the place of consumption as to 
require a great length of pipes, as in such acase the object of a 
reservoir for storage is defeated. Wherever a natural depression 
exists, a little excavation may be sufficient to form a reservoir; but 
on level ground the cost of construction, raising dams and puddling 
may be out of proportion to the advantages to be derived. It is gen- 
erally possible, however, to form the reservoir by a partial excava- 
tion, the material being thrown up to raise the sides or embankments, 
and thus the cost of embanking the whole depth all round may be 
considerably reduced. Concrete is now largely employed for under- 
ground tanks and embankmeuts, and for small reservoirs is admirably 
adapted. It may be made of common lime properly slaked and 
mixed with sand, the face cemented with Portland cement half an 
inch thick. 

With regard to capacity, it is much better to increase the depth 
than the surface. A large surface of water presents more for the 
action of evaporation, and water so exposed is more likely to be- 
come deteriorated; nearly vertical sides are preferred, and a cover- 
ing is an advantage, though the cost of it often precludes its 
adoption. One writer observes that silicious sandstones, hard-burnt 
bricks, bedded in powerfully hydraulic limes or cements, are the 
most advisable materials to be used in forming the faces in contact 
with the water. In constructing the dams of reservoirs upon soils 
of a doubtful nature, all loose material should be removed. A pud- 
dle wall or core, made of tough impervious clay, is necessary, and 
this should be sunk into a trench which is excavated for it. The 
puddle wall is carried up to top of reservoir, and is made to batter 
at the sides. Its width at the base is generally about one-third the 
depth of water to be sustained. ‘These puddle walls are supported 
by banks composed of a retentive material, selected with care, and 
resting on puddle seating very carefully formed, while the outer 
banks are made to slopes of three and four to one, with harder ma- 
terial, protected by stone pitching on the inner slope. There is a 
kind of excavating scoop now made which greatly facilitates the 
construction of reservoirs. ‘Che scoop is worked by drawing it back- 
ward and forward between two steam plowing engines. Any area 
can be scouped out, the depth being according to the number of 
times the ploughing and scooping operations are performed.— The 
Building News. 





THE VENTILATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 13, 1883. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITKCT: — 


Dear Sirs,— Would you kindly inform me, if you can spare time 
and space in your valuable paper, what is the best treatise on the 
approved methods of ventilation, especially for public buildings. By 
doing so you would greatly oblige, Yours, ete., S. C. 


(THE most recent treatise on the subject is the ‘ Ventilation of Public 
Buildings,” by Robert Briggs, C. E., published in the Journal of the Frank- 
lin Institute; it has also probably been published in separate form by some 
Philadelphia publisher. Dr. John S. Billings, U. S. A., is the anthor of a 
lengthy series of articles on heating and ventilation which have been pub- 
lished during the ttwo years in the Sanitury Enyineer.— Eps. AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT. 





ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS. 
KANSAS CiTy, Mo., September 7, 1883. 
To THE EpIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 
Gentlemen,— Can you inform me as to the architectural schools in 
Boston, New York ayl Chicago, their terms of admission, ete. I un- 
derstand tuition to be free in New York. Ihave a son who wants 
to pursue architectural studies. 


Yours truly, H. L. JOHNSON. 





| LEAVENWORTH, KAN., September, 1883. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs,— Please inform me of some good architectural schools 
or colleges, and to whom | must address for a catalogue or informa- 
tion. Are there any good ones in I[Ilinvis or Missouri? Also, please 
tell me the best course for a student who cannot attend school, to 

be a good draughtsman [have been at work in an architect’s oflice 





nearly two years, and would like to attend an architectural school if 
possible. Hoping to receive an answer, I am, 
Yours respectfully, WILLIAM P. FETH. 

[THE principal architectural achvols in this country, so far as we know, 
are the Architectural Departments of the School of Mines in Columbia 
College, New York City, Cornell University, at Ithaca, N. Y., the Illinois 
Industrial University, at Champaign, Illinois, and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of ‘Technology, at Boston. The College of the City of New York, 
Princeton College in New Jersey, and the Michigan State University, at 
Apu Arbor, at one time, we think, maintained architectural departments, 
and one college in Georgia, and another in the far Northwest, have recently 
established similar ones. The requisites for admission and the terms of 
tuition probably vary considerably, but can be ascertained by communicat- 
ing with the Secretaries of the respective institutions.—Eps. AMERICAN AB- 
CHITECT. } 


WROUGHT-IRON CHIMNEY-SHAFTS. 


LOXDON, ENGLAND, September 4, 1883. 
601 Caledonian Road, Holloway. 


To THE EpDITORS OF THE AMFRICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Sirs, — Will you kindly allow me to ask through your paper, 
whether many wrought-iron chimneys have been erected in America 
or Canada, and if so, how they answer? Do they require many re- 
pairs, and compared with brick or stone chimney-shafts are they 
cheaper ? 

I should also like to ask if some of your correspondents will please 
give the name and dimensions of some half-dozen of the tallest 
chimneys built in America or Canada. 

Yours respectfully, R. M. BANCROFT. 

[As we sometimes feel that we discourage others from contributing their 


mite fur the common benefit, we refrain from answering this question at 
present.— Ens. AMERICAN AKCHITECT. | 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


TeEsTING FORTIFICATIONS WITH AN EiGcaty-toxn Guy.— An experi- 
ment, with the object of testing the effect of the fire of the eighty-ton 
gun on fortifications, was carried out on August 22 at Shoeburyness. 
A representation of one of the most impregnable forts at Spithead, 
sixty feet long by twenty feet wide, has been built up on the Marshes 
and divided into four sections, the whole constructed of blocks of zran- 
ite, with backing of teak and concrete. In front of the two inner scc- 
tions two iron targets, each nine inches thick, separated by a layer of 
teak, were placed, and it was against one of these that yesterday’s first 
experiment was carried out, ‘The gun, on an experimental carriage, was 
placed in position on « line of rails, at about two hundred vards from 
the target, and the preliminary operations were commenced. The gun 
was loaded with 450 pounds of pebble powder and a shot weighing 
1,700 pounds, including gas check. The gun was fired by electricity, 
and following the discharge came the crash on the target. Kxatina- 
tion showed that the projectile, with an initial velocity of 15.88, struck 
the target exactly in the centre, cut through both iron slabs and facinys 
of granite, and was embedded about six feet in concrete behind. ‘Ihe 
result of the experiment appeared to give great satisfaction. This 
representation of a fort has cost some thousands of pounds. — London 
Standard. 





Tue Bartno.tpi Statve. — The following from the Boston Herald 
may be of interest in connection with the paper on the Statue of 
Liberty to be found elsewhere in this issue. “For the past fortnight 
there has been an unusual activity on Bedloe’s Island caused by a num- 
ber of workmen who are excavating a foundation for the pedestal of 
the Bartholdi Statue. This foundation, which occupies a space of 
about one hundred feet, lies in that part of the island which is gener- 
ally known as the parade. The excavators have already reached a 
depth of sixteen feet. ‘The concrete, which is to be used for the base 
of the pedestal, is composed of trap rock, which is broken near Wee- 
hawken and brought to the island from the Palisades. American cem- 
ent will be used, and it is calculated that two hundred cubic yards 
will be placed each day. ‘The workmen will be quartered on the island. 
For carrying the material, a trestle of heavy timber has been con- 
structed. Mr. Francis H. Smith, the constructing engineer employed on 
the work, said to a reporter yesterday; ‘As this work must be finished 
as quickly as possible, we have formed a plan to have steam elevators 
at the end of the trestle, and then to unload the boats by dump tubs 
into a railroad car, which will descend by its own gravity about six 
hundred feet over the high parapet wall of the fort and into the exca- 
vation. On the opposite side of the island there will be another trestle 
five hundred and fifty feet long, piled out through the shoal water till 
it reaches a depth of six feet. All the cement, of which about 18,000 
barrels will be required, will be landed over this trestle. A steam pump 
has been set up on the shore, in order to force over the parapet of the 
fort the water that will be used in mixing the concrete. Salt water 
will be entirely employed for that purpose. The concrete base, together 
with the masonry, will weigh about 48,000 tons. ‘This is exclusive of 
the weight of the statue, which is 180 tons. Theentire statue is 126 feet 
in length, and the pedestal is 159 feet high from high water. In order 
to obviate any danger of lightning, we have five iron tables, three in- 
ches in diameter, running through the entire base of the pedestal and 
foundation into the earth and inclosing in the middle a copper wire. 
We will begin work at the concrete next Monday. The height of the 
concrete portion of the pedestal will be 48 feet, while that of the gran- 
ite portion will be 112 feet. We hope to have the work finished on the 
15th of November. This will be the largest quantity of concrete that 
has been laid together in one mass in this country. So far as my ex- 
perience has gone, concrete, when mixed in due proportions, has never 
yet failed to answer all reasonable demands made upon it. Masonry 
would undoubtedly have been preferable, but the cost would have been 
much greater. The chief employment of the men will be to mix the 
concrete.’ ” 
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[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
sially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specisications of any patents here mentioned 
of the with full detail illustrations, may be obtamed 





> Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
five cents. 





284.5838. WiIxpoW-ScREEN.— William G 
Boston, Mass. 

234,598. WRENCH. —Carl A. Blomquist and Theo- 
dore Buskirk, ‘Toledo, 0. 

284,602. WeATHER-S rite. — Martin L. Bramhall, 
La Porte, Ind. 

284,627, FiReE-Esc Are. — Hiram E. Goble, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

24,68. COMPOUND FOR PRESERVING Woop AND 
Mera. — Lorenze 1), Mott, Jr., Marshalltown. Io. 

28i,054. ALAKM FOR ELEVATORS, — Amos Nicker 
gon, Somerville, Mass. 

284,666. PEN-Bream STANDARD FOR RULING-Ma- 
CHINES, — Edwin J. Piper, Springfleld, Mass. 

Z8t,08%, Fike-Escare.—Charies H. ‘weed, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 

284,722, SHU PTER-WORKER. — Hiram M. Champber- 
lin, Reading, Vt. 

284,725, CoMPOUND FOR ROOFING 
Win. Detrick, Indianapolis, Ind. 

2x$,632. KBENCH-PLANE. — Arthur T. Goldsborough, 
Washington, D.C. 

284,739. SAW-HANDLE.— Harrison P. Hood, Indian- 
apulis, Ind. 


. Anderson, 


BUILDINGS, — 


xd TAT. FLoou-CLamp, — Henry D. Margot, Moun- 
tain View, Cal. 

234,761. APPARATUS FOR VENTILATING SEWERS 
AxbD DRAINS. — Thomas Kowan, London, Eng. 

2-4,763, FIRE-EsC APE. — Michael Schull, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

2n4,808. FIRE-ESCAPE, — E. Herman Brown, Balti- 
more, Md. 

244,824. STRAINING-BEAM. — Benjamin F. Davis, 
Dallas, Tex. 

234,545, SCAFFOLD-BRACKET. — Amos LD. Hart, I1- 
mira, N. Y. 

244,871. FiRe-EscAre.—Charles Maliphant, New 
Brighton, N. Y. 
ea AWNING, — Frank B. Mallory, New York, 
284,873, PORTABLE TRESTLE, — Wesley F. Marsh, 
North Platte, Neb. 

284,878. ELECTRICAL ANNUNCIATOR. — David A. 
McCormick, Detroit, Mich. 
we AWNING. — Juseph Moynan, Brooklyn, 

284,893. DooR-KKNOB ATTACHMENT. — Edward L. 
Phipps, Milford, Mich. 

244,895. APPARATUS EMPLOYED IN SINKING PITS 
OR SHAFTS. — Idephonse Quinet and Arthur Denis, 
Denain, France. 

284,910 BENCH-PLANE, — William 
brooke, Quebec, Can. 


Steera, Sher- 


284,{H1. RABBET-PLANE.— John M. Bennett, Green 
Island, N.Y. 

284,944. Woob-CUTTER. —John Burge, Westfield, 
Mass. 


254,961. DoorR-BoLr, — William S. Hill, Cutler, 11. 

281,953, VACUL OR COMBINATION SKYLIGHT RE- 
FLECror Rooy, — Thaddeus Hyatt, New York, N.Y. 

284,976. LATRINE AND WATER-CLUSET. — Walter 
E. Partitt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

24,080, BURGLAR-ALARKM. — William H. Reiff, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report twenty- 
two permits have been granted, the more important 
of which are the following ;— 

Mrs. M. KNoenig, two-st’y brick stable, in rear of 
No. 203, 8 8 Orleaus St., bet. Bond and Bethel Sts. 

L. H. Robinsun, 7 three-st’y briek buildings, e 8 
Fulton Ave, com. n e cor. Lanvale St.; and 7 two- 
st’y brick buildings, e s Fremont St., 8 of Sewell 
St.; and 7 two-st’y brick buildings, ws Argyle Ave., 
8 of Sewell St.; and a two-st’y brick building in rear 
of es Bruce Alley, 8 of Lanvale St. 

Benj. toward, two-st’y brick stable, in rear n w 
cor. John and MeMechen Sts, 

Geo. A. Von Lingen, 2 three-st'y brick buildings 
88 Ballimore 5t., bet. High and Exeter Sts. 

Charles tl. Nickelman, 4 three-st’y brick buildings, 
Ws Paiterson Park Ave., bet. Pratt and Gough Sts.; 
and 5 two-st'y brick buildings, es Madeira Alley, 
bet. Pratt and Gough Sts,, in rear of above, 

Wm.d. KE. Diven, 5 two-st’y brick buildings, e 8 
Gilmour Sr., bet. Baker and Presatman Sts. 

J. M. Cone, 10 two-st'y brick buildings, e s Schroe- 
der St., bet. Edinondson and Harlem Aves, 

Emil Hershman, three-st’y brick building, 8 weor. 
gi aa aroine St. 

. D. A. Henning, three-st’y brick building, n s 
Hollins. St., w of Monroe st. ee as te : 
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Hogg & Brown, 5 three-st'y brick buildings, n s 
Lexington St., bet. Pine and Chatsworth Sts. 


Boston. 


-ILDING PERMITS. — Brick. — Commontcealth Ave., 
Vo. 267, Ward 11, for Winthrop Sargent, dwell., 26/ 
. 6>!, tive-st’y flat. 

Commonwealth Ave., Nos, 209 and 211, Ward 11, 
for W. Powell Mason, dwell., 50’ x 52/, three-st’y 
tat: Geo. G. Nichols, builder. 

Washington St., Nos. 409-417, Ward 17, for Est. 
darney Corey, apartment-house, 70! x 76/, five-st’y 
dat; J.J. MeNutt, builder. 

Wood. — Boylston Ace., near Porter St., Ward 20, 
‘or Henry Dickhaut, 2 dwells., 22? 6/7 x 36’; R. D. 
Ward & Co., builders. 

Dunstable St., cor. Williams St., Ward 5, for Wm. 
BP. Winchester Estate, manufactory, 50’ x 100’, four- 
st’y flat. 

Lake St., near Kendrick St., Ward 23, for Massa- 
chusetts Soeicty for Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
nals, sheltering heme, 33/ 6” x 57’, two-st’y pitch; 
Conley & Co., builders. 

Perrin St., rear, cor, Waverly St., Ward 21, for 
Francis N. White, stable, lb! x 52! and 32’ x 44’, one- 
st’y hip; Amos D, Gould, builder. 

Pratt St., near Linden st., Ward 25, for Isaac 
Pratt, Jr., dwell. 204 and vu! x 30’, two-st’y pitch; 
W. B. Cameron, builder. 

Centre St., cor. Centre P)., Ward 23, for Wm. C. 
Starbuck, dwell, 33/ x 36/, twu-st'y pitch; Chas. G. 
Lynch, builder. 

Templeton St, near Adams St., Ward 24, for 
Eugene D. Brooks, dwell., 15/ x_ 15’ and 20/ x 30/, 
two-st’y pitch; Geo. Driscoll, builder. 

All.ouy S€, rear, near Chester Park, Ward 20, for 
E. A. Rimick, stable, 22! x 50’, one-st’y pitch. 

Shelton St., near Adams St. Ward 24, for Dennis 
B. Flynn, dwell, 22/ x 29/, two-st’y pitch. 

Wyoming St., near Warren St., Ward 21, for Sam- 
uel M. Shapleigh, 2 dwells., 1s? x 20? and 23/ x 34/, 
two-st'y pitch; Samuel M. Shapleigh, builder. 

Templeton St, near Adams St., Ward 24, for 
Eugene 1D. Brooks, « dwells., 14/ x 15/ and 14/ x 30/, 
two-st'y pitch; Geo. Driscoll, builder. 

Sarin Hill Are,, cor, Sagamore St., Ward 24, for 
G. RK. Riehards, dwell, 23" x 34’, two-st’y pitch; Me- 
Donald & ‘Tobin, builders. 

Highland St., near High St, Ward 24, for Samuel 
H. Buck, carriage-house, 25! x 35/, one-st’y pitch. 

George St., cor. Hampden St., Ward 20, for E. S. 
Hotfinan, bakery, 26’ and 34/ x 47/ and 69/, one-st’y 
flat; Lord & Young, builders. 

Speetace dsland, Ward 2, for N. Ward & Co., glue 
manufactory, 107 9 x 55 6 and 20/x 20/, two-st’y 
piteh; Christopher Tilden, Jr., builder. 

East Fifth st., near Pickering St., Ward 14, for 
Lyman Lock, 4 dwells., 13/ x 19 and 20’ x 32/, two- 
st’y flat; Lyinan Lock, builder. 

East Sisth St., near K St., Ward 14, for M. E. 
Evaus, dwell, v2’ x 32! and 18/ x 25/5/’, two-st’y man- 
sard; James U. Evans, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDIXG PERMITS. — Johnson St., Nos. 70-74, 8 8, 34/ 


w day St., 3 four-st'y brick tenements, tin roofs: 
cost, each, 34,000; owner and builder, Wm. Gorden, 
76 Johnson st.; mason, J. Magee. 

Ross St., Nu. 6,8 8, 189°9e Wythe Ave., two-st’y 
and basement brick tenement, felt, cement, and 
gravel root; cost, 35,5°0;, owner, Jno. Given, 95 Mil- 
ton St.; architect, H. Ik. O'Neil; builder, M. Smitb. 

Grand Ave.,3e cor. Clifton PI., three-st’y brick 
store tenement, felt and gravel roof; cost, $3,500; 
owner and builder, E. L. Donnellon, President St., 
near Henry St.; architect, K. Dixon. 

Van Brunt St., No. 147, ¢ 8, 95’ 8 Union St., four- 
st'y brick stores and tenement, tin roof; cost, $9,000; 
owner Edward Sheridan, 180 Fourteenth St.; archi- 
tect, P. Leibbrand; builders, P. Kelly & Son, and 
Gibsou & Leibbrand. 

Fayette St., Nos. 25 and 277, ns, 2 three-st’y frame 
tenemcuts, tin roufs; eost, each, $3,000; owner, S. 
Shetfel, Jo Thornton St.; architect, T. Engelhardt; 
builders, M. Kuln and M. Schmidt. 

Cook st., Nos. 7 and 9,18, 75 e Ewen St., three- 
st’y frame storage building, tin roof; cost, $2,500; 
owners, fraus & Son, on premises; architect, T. En- 
gelhardt, 

Lulery St, No. 231, 88, 200’ e Throop Ave., three- 
st'y frame double tenement, tin roof; cost; $4,200; 
owner, RK. Waldeman, slu Flushing Ave.; architect, 
VT. Engelhardt; builders, J. Rauth and J. Kueger. 

Park St., Nos. 21 and 23, about 2uu’ e Broadway, 
three-st'y frame store aud double tenement, tin 
roots; cost, each, $4,200; owner and builder, George 
Straub, 704 Broadway; architect, T. Engelhardt. 

Bushwick Ace., W 8, 604 n Duryea St., two-st’y and 
basement brownstone front dwell., tin roof; cust, 
$6,000; owner, Kk, E. McCafferty, 030 Gates Ave.; ar- 
chitect, F. Weber; builders, M. J. Reynolds & Son 
and McKee Bros. 

Lloyd St., No. 104, 8 8, 225! e Marcy Ave., three-st’ 
frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,500; owner, Jacu 
Ludwig, 106 Floyd St.; architect, ‘I. Engelhardt. 

Myrtie Ace.,§ 8, 20u!e Throop Ave., 6 three-st’y 
brownstone front tenements, tin roofs; cost, total, 
$42,000; owner, DD. RK, James, 951 Myrtle Ave.; archi- 
tect, A. F. D’vench. 

Serenth Are., se cor. Carroll St., 8 three-st’y and 
basement brownstone frout dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
each, 37,500; owner, Henry Lansdell, Ninth St., cor. 
Seventh Ave.; architect, C. B. Sheldon; mason, J. 
M. Brown. 

Jefferson St., Ws, 310! e Marcy Ave., 3 three-st'y 
and basement brick dwells., tin roofs, iron cornices; 
cost, each, 29,00); owner and builder, Geo. H. Stone, 
301 Jefferson St.; architect, G. A. Schellenger. 

Fouricenth St, 8 8, 357" 10" w Fourth Ave., 2 three- 
st'y frame tenements, tin, or gravel and felt roots; 
cost, cach, $3,0U.; owner and architect, F. L. Corwin; 
builder, J. H. Herbert. 

Elizabeth St., No. 167, 88, 175/e Conover St., three- 
at’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, 35,900; Owner. 
Win. Gilbride, 547 Van Brunt St.; architect, J. J. 
Kelly; builders, P. Kelly & Son.-: - 

Central Ave., Nos. 95-99, e 8, 25/n Troutman St., 2 


three-st’y brick double tenements and three-st’y 
brick store and double tenement, tin roofs; cost, 
each, $5,000; owner, Leob Eppig, 58 Central Ave.; 
architect, G. Hillenbrand. : 

Park Ave.,n 3, 50! w Kent Ave., 2 four-st’y brick 
stores and tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 86,000; 
owner, A. Phillips, 225 East One Hundred and Twen- 
re St., New York city; architect, S. b. Vree- 

and. 

ALTERATIONS. — Elm Pl., Nos. 10 and 12, one-st’y 
brick extension, peak roof tinned, cost, $8,000; own- 
er, poorer Zipp, on premises; architect, C. D. Eise- 
pach. 

Sidney Pl., No. 62, three-st’y brick extension on 
rear, tin roof; cost, $4,500; owner, Mary L. Miner, 
on premises; architects, Parfitt Bros. 


Chicago. 


CHURCH. — J. H. Huber is architect for the German 
Baptist Church, to be built on Willow St.; cost, $10,- 
000. 

Housks.— Martin McNulty will build 5 three-st’y 
dwells., with store below on Kush St.; cost, $20,000; 
Lehman & Co. are the builders. 

C. B. Holmes is architect for three-st’y dwell. on 
Prairie Ave.; cost, $15,0v0. 

H. RK. Wilson is architect of 3 three-st’y dwells. on 
Adams St., for Wm. Kegan; cost, $12,000; builders, 
Geo. Lehman & Co. 

C. P. Thomas, architect, made the plans for 4 two- 
st’y dwells., for Mias M. Kelly, to be built on Centre 
Ave., at cost of $12,000; H. Himard, builder. 

D. McCarthy will build two-st’y dwell. on Oak St.; 
cost, $9,000; the architects are Fromman & Jepsen; 
builder, D. Wrenn. 

Burnham & Root are architects for two-st’y dwell. 
on Washington Boulevard, for H. A. Christie, to cost 
$7,000; the builders are J. M. Dunphy & Co. 

F. L. Charnley, architect, made the plans for 4 
two-st’y dwells., with stores underneath, for S. P. 
Parmly on West Van Buren St.; cost, $10,000, 

P. Humiston is building 3 three-st’'y dwells., with 
stores below on West Lake St.; cost, $12.000; planned 
by OU. H. Placey, architect. 

The same architect planned three-st’y dwell. and 
store on Western Ave., for M. G. Collson; cost, $6,- 
000; Oliver & Hill, builders. 

H. Kley, architect, made plans for threeat’y dwell. 
on Rumsey St., for Dreffein Bros.; cost, $6,000, 

Jobn Utto, architect, bas completed plans for two- 
st’y dwell. on Sedgwick St., for Albert Ness; cost, 
$6,000. 

The same architects planned three-st’y dwell. and 
store, for G. Kennally on Milton Ave.; cost, $5,000. 

Burling & Whitehouse are architects for 2 three- 
st’'y dwells. and stores to be built on Indiana and 
Hoyne Sts., for H. J. Winslow, to cost $12,000; the 
builders are J. M. Dunphy & Co. 

There wil) be erected on Wabash Ave. a block of 
16 three-st’y dwells., for E. Bb. llosmer, Son & Kee- 
ney, to cost $136,000; the architect is Win. Thomas; 
Geo. Lehinan & Co. are the builders. 

STORE AND FLATS, — Furst & Kudoilph, architects, 
planned the store and flats to be built on Archer 
Ave., for D. E. Healy; cost, $12,000. 

STORES, — F. L. Charnley is architect for the 2 atores 
| Third Ave., being built for L. G. I'isher, to cost 

10,000. 

WAREHOUSES. — Burling & Whitehouse, architects, 
lanned the four-st’y warehouse building, cor. of 
fulton and Clinton yts., for the National Warehouse 

Co.; cost, $3,000. 

Mr. Huntington will build a five-st’y warehouse on 
North Water st., to cost $25,000, 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Miss M. Kelly, 4 two-st’y 
dwells., 318-322 Centre Ave.; cost, $12,000; architect, 
P. Thomas; builder, H. Himard. 

D. McCarthy, two-st’y dwell., 174 Oak St.; cost, 
$9,000; architects, Frommen & Jepsen; builder, D. 
Wrenn. 

Chas. Willoughby, two-st’y barn, 11-13 Eldredge 
St.; cost, $8,000, 

Martin McNulty, 5 three-at’y stores and dwells., 
18-26 Kush St.; cost, $20,000; builders, Leman & Co. 

Wm. Recker, two-st'y dwell., 352 ‘werty-second 
St.; cost, $3,000, 

M. Small, two-st’y livery atable, 190-42 Van Buren 
St.; cost, $8,000; architect and builder, G. Heuston. 

Jno. Tierney, cottage, Nineteenth and Jobnson 
Sts.; cost, $2,600. 

M. Skala, three-st’y store and dwell., 165 West 
Twelfth St.; cost, $7,000. 

John Messerer, two-st’y dwell., 126 Ambrose St.; 
cost, $3,000. 

: Catherine Figo, two-st’y dwell., 587 Holt St.; cost, 

3,000, 

Indiana Club, bowling alley, 3349 Indiana Ave.; 
cost, 32,900, 

H. A. Christie, two-st’y dwell., 755-757 Washington 
Boulevard; cost, $7,000; architects, Burnbaim & 
Root; builders, J. M. Dunphy & Co, 

J. S. Jones, two-st'y dwell., 925 Jackson St.; cost, 
$3,000; architect, Thomas. 

‘ kp. Landis, two-st'y dwell., 175 Howe St.; cost, 
$4,000. 

John Workineisler, two-st’y dwell., 3200 Vernon 
St.; cost, $6,000. 

Wm. Rogan, 3 three-st’y dwells., 689-691 Adams 
St.; cost, $12,000; architect, H. K. Wilson; builders, 
Geo. Lehman & Co. 

red. Malcolm, two-st’y and basement store and 
dwell., 736 Clybourne Ave.; cost, $6,000, 

C. B. Holmes, three-st’y dwell., Prairie Ave. and 
Thirtieth Sts.; cost, $15,000; architect, C. B. Holmes; 
builder, A. B. Cooke. 

F. L. Wilson, two-st’y dwell., 128 Fourth Ave.; 
cost, $2,800. 

Mr. Huntington, five-st'y warchouse, 169 North 
Water St.; cost, $25,0c0. 

C.& N. W. R. RR. Co., freight-house, West Water 
and Dunn Sts.; cost, £15,000. 

: M. Burbach, two-st'y dwell., 2805 Fifth Ave.; cost, 

3,500. 

i. J. Winslow, 2 three-st’y stores and dwells., 
Indiana and Hoyne Sts.; cost, $12,'-00; architects, 
Burling & Whitehouse; builders, J... Dunphy & Co. 

Sarah B. Turner, two-st’y dweil., near Nush St.; 
cost, $3,000. BO 


National Warehouse Co., four-st’y warehouse, 
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Fulton and Clinton Sts.; cost, $30,000; architects, 
Burling & Whitehouse. 

S. Tragorth, en dwell., 187 Wesson St.; cost, 
$5,500; architect, A. G. Halberg. 

F. Heiden, two-st’y flats, 463 Dayton St.; cost, $5,- 
000; builder, Peter Ott. 

P. A. Thompson, 2 two-st’y dwells., 815-817 Tall- 
man St.; cost, $3,000. 

Sedgwick St. Chapel, one-st’y chapel, 388-390 Sedg- 
wick St.; cost, $6,000. 

E. B. Hosmer, Son & Keeney, 16 three-st'y dwells., 
2412-2444 Wabash aAve.; cost, $136,000; architect, 
Wm. Thomas; builders, Geo. Tehman & Co. 

H. Zimmermann, two-st’y flats, 504 North Ashland 
Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

D. E. Healy, three-st’y store and flats, Archer 
Ave. and Fuller St.; cost, $12,000; architects, Furst 
& Rudolph. 

German Baptist Church, -church building, 65-67 
Willow St.; cost, $10,000; architect, J. H. Huber; 
builders, D. Lane & Co. 

Cincinnati. 


STABLE. — Mr. Geo. W. Rapp, architect, has prepared 
planus for the Gerke Brewing Co.’s brick stable, 
three-st’y and basement, 50’ x 85’, on Court St., near 
Plum St.; cost, $15,000. 

STORKHOUSE.— The Herancourt Brewing Co. {is 
building a storage-house, 46’ x 140/, four-st’y high; 
cost, $65,000; Geo. W. Rapp, arcbitect. 

Howusrs, — For H. Enneking, 3 brick dwells, on Myrtle 
Ave., each to be 2*/ x 55/, and three-st'y high; cost, 
$1x,000; Geo. W. Haye, architect. 

BUILDING PERM!TS.— V. Moser, two-st’y brick dwell., 
Bates Ave.; cost, $2,800. 

E. A. Townly, 2 three-st’y brick dwells., Mansfield 
St., near Liberty St.; cost, $12,000, 

J. Molloy, two-st’y brick dwell., Clark St., near 
Baymiller St.; cost, 34,000. 

Mrs. Renisager, two-st’y brick dwell., Milton St., 
near Sycamore St.; cost, $3,000. 

Herman Kune, two-st’y brick dwell., Milton St.; 
near Sycamore St.; cost, $4,000, 

John B. Hyatt, three-st’y brick building, Summit 
Ave., Price Hill; cost, $7,009. 

Christ. Ahrens, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $5,000. 

J. H. Turrell, two-st’y brick dwell., Chase Ave.; 
cost, 35,000. 

Denver, Col. 

DWELLINGS, — Miss Mary Thomas, two-st’y brick 
dwell., 28/ x 42/, Grant Ave.; cost, $8,000; Mr. 
Nichols, architect. 

‘ Henry Collins, 8 two-st’y brick tenements; cost, 

13,000. 

A. C. Rumble, two-st’y brick dwell., 3h x 57/, 
Penn St.: cost, &&,000. 

D. C. Roberts, 2 two-st’y brick dwells., Waverly 
St.; cost, $0,000. 

Carlos Gove, three-st’y brick double dwell., 40’ x 
49’, Stout St.; cost, Sx,000, 

L. J. Laws, two st'y brick dwell., 34? x 60’, Grant 
Ave.; cost, 8x,000. 

R. C. Pierce, two-st'y brick dwell., 23’ x 55’, Lin- 
coln St.; cost, $4,000, 

STORES, — Wm. Meikle, one-st’y stores, 50? x 125/, 
Champa St.; cost, $6,000. 

John Dixon, 2 two-st’y stores, 50’ x 75/, Champa 
St.; cost, $10,000. 

STREET RAILWAY Depot. — Four-st’y brick stable 
and depot, 1007 x 125/; cost, $50,000; J. W. Roberts, 
architect. 

Re Divivis Repuction Works. — Brick building, 
80’ x 100’, Blake St.; cost, $30,000. 

REPAIRS to residence of T. M. Patterson, Welton 
St.; cost, $6,000; Kk. S. Roeschlaub, architect. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CHURCHES. — The Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Society have commenced the erection of their 
church, cor. of Island and Lagrave Sts.; cost, 
$20,000; D. 8S. Hopkins, architect. 

Ground has been broken for the enlargement of 
the Chapel of the Good Shepherd, cor. of College 
Ave. and Bridge St.; cost, $3,000. 

Sc HOOL-HOUSE. — The Society of St. James Catholic 
Church intend shortly to erect a large brick paro- 
chial school, West Bridge St., cor. Michigan St.; 
cost, $10,000, 

Stores, — Mr. Henry Spring is about to build a brick 
block, two-st’y and basement, 40’ x 164’; cost, 
$10,000. 

Mr. P. Steketee & Sons are excavating for a new 
wholesale block on Fountain St.; cost, $10,000. 

Mr. John Delancy is building a two-et’y block at 
West Bridge St., to cost about $x,000. 

Hon. Thomas Gilbert has begun a new block at 
the cor. of Louis and Ottawa Sts., 66/ x 132/; cost, 
about $15,000, 

Mr. H. S. Pressburg has begun a large building on 
the cor, of East and Logan Sts. 

Mr. D. H. Waters is preparing to build a finer 
block than any now in the city, on the cor. of Otta- 
wa and Pear] Sts.; probable cost, $100,000. 

Hovsres,— Walter E. Withy is building a dwell. on 
Union St.; cost, $10,000. 

Mr. H. B. Fairchild and Mr. H. B. Crookston are 
ench building houses on 8 8 Wealthy Ave., costing 
&2 000 each. 

Mr, Lester Wilcox is preparing to build a dwell. 
on Third Ave., to cost $2,500, 

Mr. James L. Wheeler is to build a house on 
North Prospect St.; cost, $3,000. 

Mr. Jno. Smittzler is preparing to build a house, 
cor. of Lyon St.; cost, $3,000, 

Mr. L. Buss is building a house on Summit-street 
Hill, at a cost of $3,000. 

Dr. Williams ts building a house on South Divi- 
sion St.; cost, about $2,000, 

Mr. RK. Van Ness is about to build a cottage on 
Wealthy Ave., costing $2,000, 

Mrs. Kliza Walbridge is building a small cottage 
on Paris Ave.; cost, $1,500. 

Mr. D. S. Hopkins is building a cottage on Paris 
aAve., costing $2,500. 

Mr. James Holt is building a colonial cottage, 
costing 82,000, on Paria Ave. - 

The building boom has excelled all expectations. 
The prospect of cold weather is cooling the building 
ardor somewhat. 


HALL. —The Young Men’s Christian Association of 


Houses. — Six three-st'y and basement brownstone 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Centre St., No. 68, six-st’ 























New York. 


Harlem proposes to erect a mulling on One Hundred 
end Twenty-fifth St., between Fifth and Sixth 
ves. 


front houses, 17’ x 55! each, are to be built on the 
sw cor. of Lexington Ave. and Seventy-sixth St., 
for Mr. Patrick McQuade, at an estimated coat of 
$100,000; Messrs. Thom & Wilson, architects. 


brick warehouse, tin roof; cost, $16,000; owner, Ed- 
ward B. Swift, 115 Lee Ave., Brooklyn; builders, 
J. & L. Weber. 
East One Hundred and Ticelfth St. No. 336, one- 
- st’y brick stable, gravel roof; cost, $2,000; owner, 
Ratje Bunke, 319 e One Hundred and Eleventh St.; 
architects and builders, Wm. Fernschild & Son. 

One Hundred and Twenty-third St., 6s, Eighth 

and St. Nicholas Aves., nine-st’y brick flat, fire- 
roof roof; cost, $532,875; owner, H. Josephine 
z ilson, 157 © Seventy-secund St.; architect, D. E. 
tw ; 

One Hundred and Ninth St.,n 8, 225! eSecond Ave., 
five-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $16,500; 
owner, Emil Haenschen, 116 e Une Hundred and 
Seventeenth St.; architect, John Brandt. 

West Seventeenth St. No. 331, five-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $10,000; owner, Jas. H. Butler, 
225 Garden St., Hoboken; architect, Bart Wather. 

Greentcich St. Nos. 490 to 506, six-st’y brick ware- 
house, tin roof; cost, $78,000; owner, Ambrose K. 
Ely, 103 Gold St.; architect, John McIntyre; build- 
ers, Robinson & Wallace and Wm. J. O'Connor. 

Third Ave., w 8, 25/n One Hundred and Fifty-sixth 
St., three-st’y frame tenement and store, tin roof; 
cost, $4,000; owner, hos. B. Holland, 347 East 
Heights Ath St.; architect, W. A. Haight; builders, 
Wm. Byloe and Marshall & Haight. 

Fifth Ave., 8, 15/8 Fourteenth St., five-st’y brick 
store, tin roof; cost, $50,000; owner, Estate o Mary 
Teliston, Wm. Brice, executor, 29 Chambers St.; 
architect, Robert Mook. 

One Hundred and Forty-eighth St., 8s 8, 100 w 
Third Ave., three-st’y frame dwell., tin roof; cost, 
$3,000; owner, Selig Hecht, cor. Third Ave. and One 
Hundred and Forty-eighth St.; architect, Rudolph 
Pfeiffer. 

Christopher St., No. 167, four-st’y brick factory, 
tin roof; cost, $9,000; owners, H. C. and J. H. 
Calkin, cor. Beach and West Sts.; architect, W. J. 
Tryer, Jr.; builder, Richard Shafter. 

Second St., Nos. 172, 177 and 179, rear, one-st’y 
brick stable and dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner, 
bead Lyding, 215 Second St., architect, F. W. 

emt. 

Van Cortlandt Estate, Twenty-fourth Ward, frame 
barn, shingle roof; cost, $4,000; owner, A. Van Cort- 
Tanai es UEES: builder and architect, Antony 

oO 


One Hundred and Twenty-fourth St., w 8, 80! 6 w 
Second Ave., five-st’y brownstone front tenement 
tin roof; cost, $18,000; owner and builder, Michae 
Fay, 416 East One Hundred and Twentieth St.; 
architect, J. H. Valentine. 

One Hundred and Twenty-fourth St., n 8, 108! 6 w 
Second Ave., five-st’y brick tenement; cost, $17,000; 
owner, Thos. J. O'Kane, 144 Alexander Ave.; archi- 
tect, J. H. Valentine. 

Amity St., No. 95, five-st’y brick tenement and 
store, tin roof; cost, $16,000, owner, Josephine H. 
Jenny, 407 East One Hundred and Seventeenth St.; 
architect, J. H. Valentine. 

One Hundred and Twenty-first St., n 8, 100° w 
Pleasant Ave., four-et’y brick tenement, tin roof; 
cost, $10,000; owner, John B. Haskin, Fordham; 
architect, W. W. Gardiner. 

One Hundred and Ticenty-eighth St., n 8, 2’ e 
Tenth Ave., two-st'y brick storage building, gravel 
roof; cost, $10,000; owner, D. G. Yuengling, Tenth 
Ave., cor. One Hundred and Twenty-eighth St; 
architect, Paul F. Schoen. 

Clark St., No. 20, four-st’y brick workshop, tin 
roof; cost, $10,900; owner, Lewis Moore, 25 Vandam 
St.; architect, C. F. Kidder, Jr. 

Hester St., No. 102, five-st’y brick tenement and 
store, tin roof; cost iz,e00; owner, August Berbert, 
83 Hester St.; architect, Fred. Jenth. 

Tenth Ave.,n wor. Thirty-fourth St., 4 five-st’ 
brick tenements and stores, tin roofs; cost, tota 
$80,000; owner and architect, Henry Gledh{il, 52 
West Thirty-fourth St.; builder, J. C. Lyons. 

Courtlandt Ave., n w cor. One Hundred and Fif- 
tieth St., 2 three-st’y brick tenements and stores, 
tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner and builder, John 
Frees, Une Hundred and Fifty-sixth St., near Court- 
landt Ave.; architect, Wm. Kirsche. 

Washington Ave., w 8, 150’ 8s One Hundred and 
Seventy-seventh St., three-st’y frame dwell., tin 
roof; cost, $4,000; owners, Fannie and Kate Weiner, 
Third Ave., between One Hundred aud Seventy- 
eighth and One Hundred and Seventy-niuth Sts.; 
architect, J. E. Kerby. 

Franklin Ave., e 8, 700’n One Hundred and Sixty- 
ninth St., two-st’y frame dwell., slate roof; cost, 
$4,200; owner, Annie J. Stroud, 610 East One Hun. 
dred and Thirty-fifth St., architect, James Stroud; 
builder, L. Daly. 

Fifth Ave.,se cor. Sixty-third St., four-st’y brick 
dweil., tin, slate and fire-proof roofing; cost, $5,000; 
owner, Chas. T. Barney, 82 Broadway; architect, 
AS a” Robertson; builders, L. N. Crow and Smith & 

. Bell. 

ALTERATIONS. — Important alterations are to be 
made in the Broadway entrance of the Hoffman 
House, from designs of Mr. Geo. Edward Harding. 

One Hundred and Eighth St., n 8, 350’ w Ninth 
Ave., three-st’y brick extension; cost, $7,000; owner, 
Aug. Schmid, on premises; architects, Lederle & 
Co.; builders, J. & L. Weber and Henry Schiffer. 

Cedar St.,8 e cor, Church St., floor, raise roof on 
front, rebuild wall on Church St., etc.; cost, $4,000; 
owner, J. H. Meyer, on premises; architect, H. J. 
Heath. 

Third Ave., w 8, 75/7" w One Hundred and Tenth 
8t., raise one st’y; cost, $2,400; owner, Robert Berg- 
reg Tae Third Ave.; architect and buijder, Jobn 

Jo er. 


Kingsbridge Road, s s, 500’ e Hudson Railroad, 
Spayren Duyvel, raise one st'y, also a three-st'y 
brick extension, slate roof; cost, $3,000; owners, 
Isaac G. Johnston & Co., Spuyten Duyvel; archi- 
tects, Kimball & Wisedell; builder, not selected. 

Fifth Ave., p w cor. Twenty-seventh St., two and 
part four st'y extension, one st'y and basement 
altered for business purposes; cost, $35,000; lessee, 
John R. Franklin, 15 East Fifty-sixth St.; architect, 
Stephen DD. Hatch. 

Tenth Ave., cor. Grand Boulevard, One Hundred 
and Forty-third and One Hundred and Forty-fourth 
Sts., two-st’y brick extension, slate and tin roof; 
cost, $28,000; owners, Trustees of Colored Orphan 
Asylum, Aug. Faber, Chairman Building Commit- 
tee, on premises; architect, Ralph S. Townsend; 
builders, J. A. Hopper and R. Townsend. 

Are. D, Nos. 155 to 173, deepen cellar, build new 
wall to support girder posts, brick piers, etc., cut 
opening in cellar-wall for windows; cost, $5,000; 
owner, D. H. McAlpin, 148 Ave. D; builder, Guy 


Culgin. 
Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMITS.— Ontario St., bet. Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Sts., 2 three-st’y dwells., 18’ x 48/; 
H.A. Miller. 

Sepriva St., e 8, 60’ n Butler St., three-st’y dwell., 
18’ x 30/; J. F. Fagely, owner. 

Leiper St., cor. Foulkrod St., 2 three-st’y dwell., 
21’ x 58’; Wm. Keas. 

Day St., e 8,8 Girard Ave., three-st’y dwell., 20’ x 
30’; Jno. Eichel, contractor. 

Martha St., n e cor. Huntington St., 3 two-st’y 
dwells., 147 x 44; Thos. Kelly. 

Clearfield St., No. 610, two-st’y dwell., 16’ x 447; 
Geo. Blood. 

Twenty-seventh St.,secor. Oxford St., 5 two-st’y 
dwells., 16’ x 44’; Catterell & Johnson, contractors. 

Front St,,n Master St., three-st’y dwell.; Shegog 
& Quigley, contractors. - 

Nineteenth St., cor. Allegheny Ave., 2 two-st’ 
dwells., with stores, 20’ x 57’ and 18/ x 57’; J. N. 
Patterson. 


Bethichem St.,88,e Venango St., 4 two-st’y dwells., | 


13/ 6” x 28; Geo. Gillback. 
Berks St., ns, e Hancock 8t., building, 74” x 80/; 
Valentine Lint. 
Aramingo St.,e Frankford Ave., two-st’y building, 
20’ x 40’; Liggett & Watson. 
gare on Ave., ns, w James St., two-st’y dwell., 
‘x 28/. 
Lehigh Ave.,secor. Oriana St.,3two-st’y dwells., 
14’ x 36’; Michael Fox, owner. 
Wolys St.,n 8, bet. Sixth and Seventh Sts., two-st'y 
dwell., 16 x 30°; W. J. Smith. 


Portiand, Oregon. 


ALTERATION.— Woodard & Smith are putting a new 
front and a third story on their brick store, at a cost 
of $2,500; W. B. Todd, contractor; R. C. Ball, archi- 
tect. 

W. B. Honeyman is building a two-et’y house 
costing $6,000; T. Walker, contractor; he is also 
building for renting, cost $4,000. 

Banks8s.— J. Krumbein is preparing plans for a two- 
at’'y brick bank building, 50’ x 107’, for Meesrs. 
Scott & Volliner, Lewiston, I. T.; cost, about $25,- 
000. 

Neer & Laromer have prepared plans for a two- 
at’y brick bank building, 25/ frontage, for Breymen 
& Summerville, East Portland; cost, about $15,000. 

HoTEL.— Nicolai Brothers have commenced their 
three-st’y brick hotel; cost, $30,000; M. Owens is 
contractor for brickwork: J. Krumbein, architect. 

HovuseEs.— Mrs. Judge J. F. Wateon is putting up a 
two-st'y house costing $15,000; W. B. Todd, contrac- 
tor; R.C. Ball, architect. 

Mr. Ellerson is building a two-st’y house; cost, 
$3,000; F. T. Merrill, contractor. 

Carmichael & Stuart are building a house for Tyler 
Woodward costing $5,000, 

N. J. Graham, architect, has prepared plans for a 
ae for D. Childs; A. W. Powers, contractor; cost, 

8,000, 

L. Lichtensten is putting up a three-st’y house 
costing $30,000; Wm. Stokes, architect. 

Mrs, Dr. Owens is building a house costing $4,000. 

STABLE.—L. B. Magoun is building a two-st’y brick 
stable, 100’ x 100’; Anderson & Houghton, contrac- 
tors; cost, $13,000. 

TEKNEMENT-HovuseE. — Mr. Foote is putting up a 
double two-st’y tenement costing about $12,000. 


St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Sixty-five permits have been 
jasued since our last report, twenty-one of which 
are for unimportant frame houses. Of the rest, 
those worth $2,500 and over are as follows: — 

Schickle, Harrison & Howard Iron Company, one- 
il brick pipe-foundry; cost, $20,000; contract sub- 
et 


T. Ryan, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,500; J. C. 
Ralston, contractor. 

Daniel W. McAllister, three-st’y brick warehouse; 
cost, $5,000; W. Merrill, contractor. 

Emile opents two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,700; 
J. Siedhoff, contractor. 

F. H. Aufderbeide, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$3,200: C. L. Aufderheide, contractor. 

J. A. Staunton, two-et’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,500; 
J. A. Staunton, contractor. 

George Lange, 3 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $10,000; A. Beinke, architect; D. Fengmann, 
contractor. 

J. Padbery, two-st’'y brick dwell.; cost, $3,500; 
J. Rolfes, contractor. 

Mrs. A. D. Rosevelt, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$1,500; T. Furlong, architect; J. J. Rosevelt, con- 
tractor. 

J. Lehnbenter, three-st’y brick dwell.; 
$5,800; Helm Bros., contractors. 

Wm. Blaettemann, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$2.700; J. C. Ralstod. contractor. 

J. G. Prather, three-st'y brick dwell.; cest, $4,900: 
Renick, architect; Rude & Luke, contractors. 

W. L. Taulby, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $4,500; 
W.L. Taulby, contractor. ; 

Collier White Lead Company, onest’y brick 


cost, 
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RCHITECTS, almost as much as engineers, will hear with 
H regret of the death of Mr. John C. Trautwine, of Phila- 

delphia, whose admirable little “ Engineer’s Pocket-book ” 
is, with very many of them, in constant use, both for reference, 
and as a text-book in the principles of construction. It is im- 
possible to say too much in praise of this work, which, in its 
frequent and carefully revised editions, formed his most impor- 
tant service to his own and the allied professions, and those 
who have studied it faithfully will understand, almost as well 
as if they had known its author personally, his conscientious 
honesty, industry and intelligent zeal in his work. As an en- 
gineer he belonged rather to the old school, his active practice 
having begun more than fifty years ago, but his devotion to 
the profession which he loved and served so well kept him al- 
ways among the leaders of engineering opinion, while his 
practical knowledge made him to the last a most useful adviser. 
It is interesting to know, in view of the peculiar usefulness of 
his ** Pocket-Book ” to architects, that Mr. Trautwine was him- 
self educated partly as an architect, in the office of William 
Strickland, a distinguished engineer and architect of his day, 
Dr. Thomas U. Walter, the architect of the wings of the Capi- 
tol at Washington, and the present President of the American 
Institute of Architects, being a fellow student with him. Under 
Mr. Strickland he assisted in ‘the construction of the United 
States Mint and other buildings in Philadelphia, and himself 
made a competitive design for the Penn Township Bank, at 
the corner of Sixth and Vine Streets, in Philadelphia, which 
was accepted and carried into execution. Some years after his 
entrance into the office of Mr. Strickland, the latter, in his ca- 
pacity as an engineer, was put in charge of what is now the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, and Mr. 
Trautwine became his principal assistant, meeting in this ca- 
pacity Mr. Benjamin H. Latrobe, of Baltimore, whose connec- 
tion with the architectural part of the old Capitol at Wuashing- 
ton furnishes so interesting a chapter in our professional 
history. From this time Mr. Trautwine’s attention was almost 
entirely occupied with engineering work, his most important 
undertaking having been the final survey for the Panama Rail- 
road. His affection for the more artistic employments of his 
early years seems, however, never to havc left him, and to the 
end of his life he continued to sketch for pleasure in oil and 
water color, both of which he handled with unusual skill. 


HE strikes in New York continue without material change, 
the Union delegates still racking their brains for means to 
intimidate or coerce the contractors without provoking a 

rebellion among their own constituents by loading the:n with 
too great a burden, while the contractors, who have | ezun to 
see that thé delegates dare not order more men on str:kes than 
they can find employment for elsewhere, are gaining courage 
to resist their insolent demands. The proprietors of the 
patent hod-elevators having, like the trustees of the Clark es- 
tate, declined to act as the tools of tle Union officers, war was 
declared against them, and strikcs were at once threatened in 


all the buildings where the apparatus was in use. A few con- 
tractors seem to have been alarmed by this menace, and a com- 
promise was effected with them, but as it was clearly beyond 
the power of the delegates to carry out.their threat effectively, 
the matter seems to have been dropped. An attempt was also 
made to whip back into line the German framers who returned 
to their duty in the buildings belonging to the Clark estate, 
and the contractors who employed them were notified that the 
wrath of the Amalgamated Union would fall upon them unless 
the framers were immediately discharged, but so far no atten- 
tion has been paid to the admonition. The most recent ac- 
counts say that mysterious movements are going on among the 
Unions, and that hints are thrown out of a universal strike, 
with terrible consequences, but as one man can easily keep up 
a show of commotion, while another distributes hints, it may be 
safely assumed that the movement is nearly over, and that the 
pretence of serious movements to come is thrown out by the 
Union officers simply as a dust-cloud to cover their ignomini- 
ous retreat. 





DISCUSSION is now going on in the daily papers over a 
Hi suggestion made by the Grand Jury of New Orleans not 

long ago, that the bodies of persons dying of contagious 
diseases should be burned, rather than buried. An article in 
the Princeton Review supports this proposition by various ar- 
guments. According to its author, the soil of cemeteries may 
become saturated, not only with the emanations of the decom- 
posing bodies, but with the “ microbian organisms of disease,” 
and it is even asserted as probable that “in a great number of 
cases people carry from cemeteries death-germs which soon 
result fatally.” More evidence in favor of cremation is found 
in the well-known theory of Dr. Domingos Freire of Brazil, 
who believes that he has discovered the ferment of yellow fever, 
and has observed that the soil of a cemetery in which some 
victims of the fever lie buried swarms with the bacteria forms 
which he connects with the disease. Whether Dr. Freire scru- 
tinized the soil of cemeteries not containing the corpses of yel- 
low-fever patients, and found them free from the microbe in 
question, does not appear, but it is only fair to say that the 
value of his discovery is quite uncertain, until further investi- 
gations shall have confirmed his conclusions. As to the fatal 
effect of visiting cemeteries, people without theories to support 
will be likely to think that the conditions under which out-door 
funeral services are often held, taken in connection with the 
depressed mental and physical state of many of those in attend- 
ance, may very well account for a mortality among mourners 
which is far from being found among those who visit such places 
in favorable weather for mere pleasure. That thorough and sci- 
entific experiment may show the existence, in contagious diseases, 
of an organic poison so penetrating and persistent as to exhale 
in a fatal miasm from the soil of cemeteries is by no means im- 
possible, but it is not yet proved, or even shown to be probable, 
and it is worth remarking that a French Commission, compris- 
ing, as most French Commissions do, the most eminent experts on 
the subject in France, which was recently appointed to consider 
the question of burning the bodies of persons dying of Asiatic 
cholera, has just rendered its report, in which the members ex- 
press their opinion that the neceseary handling of corpses in 
the process of cremation involves more danger of infection to 
the living than is to be feared from any miasm arising from 
bodies buried in the usual way; and they unanimously recom- 
mend, in consequence, that in case of the entrance of cholera 
into France, no change should be made in the present method 
of disposal of the dead. 





fessor Lucien Carr, Assistant Curator of the Peabody 

Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology, upon 
the Mound-builders of the Mississippi Valley, in which the 
author maintains that the great mounds of the West, the sub- 
ject of so much speculation and romantic theory, are the work, 
not of an extinct race of highly civilized beings, but of the im- 
mediate relatives and ancestors of the Indians whom we now 
know. In his opinion, which is certainly confirmed by even a 
hasty inspection of the objects themselves, the stone tools, pot- 
tery and other articles taken from the mounds are not only not 
superior in design or workmanship to those of modern Indians, 
but are identical in design and material with those made in 


Hi REMARKABLE pamphlet has been published by Pro- 
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the Indian villages to-day, so that, as he says, “it is impossible 
to distinguish between a series of stone implements taken from 
the mounds in the Mississippi Valley, and a similar series made 
and used by the modern Indians.” ‘‘ Nor,” he goes on to say, 
“does this similarity stop with objects made of stone. On the 
contrary, it is believed to extend to all the articles, of every 
kind whatsoever, thaf have thus far been taken from the 
mounds.” ‘To the objection that the Indians of the historical 
period have shown neither the disposition nor the ability to 
undertake such extensive works of engineering as the building 
of the mounds involves, Professor Carr replies that the capacity 
and industry of the native North American tribes have been 
underrated. ‘That they should have built none within the 
last two hundred years may be true, although even that is not 
certain, but this is perhaps the result of political changes or 
other circumstances, such as affect all uations. That the Indians 
of our own day have always kuown how to construct earth- 
works of a certain sort is well-known, and a group of powerful 
tribes, living for a long time at peace under a strongly central- 
ized government, such as he believes to have once existed in the 
Scioto Valley, for instance, may well have felt themselves se- 
cure enough to undertake permanent engineering works, as well 
as to put in practice the extensive-system of agriculture which 
haa left its traces in the same district. 


‘WE RCHITECTS who practise in the large cities will be inter- 
Hi ested in the answer given by the law editor of La Semaine 

des Constructeurs to a correspondent who asks whether 
the usual commission can be collected, where old materials are 
used in building, upon the cost of the work as it would have 
been if all the materials were new. ‘The reply to this impor- 
tant question is a very satisfactory one, at least for architects in 
France. It appears that judicial decisions have established the 
law there that for his services in the construction of a new 
building an architect is entitled, in summing up the cost upon 
which his commission is calculated, to reckon all materials, 
whether old or new, and whether furnished by the proprietor 
or not, as if new and furnished by the contractor; the courts 
holding that the work and responsibility of the professional 
man, and his proper compensation, are the same in both cases. 
Moreover, if, as often happens in cities, the demolition of struc- 
tures already existing on the ground forms a necessary prelimi- 
pary to the construction of a new building, and if the architect 
of the latter includes in his service the direction of the work of 
taking down and sorting the old materials, and the provisions 
for the protection of the public, he is entitled in France, by a 
decision of the Tribunal of the Seine, to collect commission 
upon the cost of these operations, in addition to his fees for 
work upon the new building. 


HE New York Tribune gives an extraordinary account of 
some experiments with the Daft electric locomotive, about 
which a few vague paragraphs have before appeared in 

the newspapers. According to the Tribune’s account, the 
electric current is supplied by means of a stationary engine and 
dynamo-electric machine, at one end of the track, to the rails, 
which conduct it to the locomotive. The current is of very low 
tension, and is not disposed to jump from one rail to the other, 
so that no special means of insulation are used, and even water 
between the rails would not, it is said, cause short-circuiting of 
the current. The moving motor is arranged to receive the cur- 
rent continuously, without the reciprocating movement of ordi- 
nary steam and electric engiucs, and a very high speed may be 
maintained without danger, and without loss of energy. Inthe 
trial witnessed by the Zribuwne reporter a train of small cars 
was drawn over a track one-quarter of a mile or so in length, 
and laid with various curves and grades. The little locomotive 
ran over its course with great speed, and found no difficulty in 
clambering up and down the steepest grade, which presented 
an ascent of no less than two thousand feet to the mile. As 
no stock of the company which furnishes the money for these 
experiments is for sale, there is room to hope that no deception 
was practised on the spectators, and that some means has act- 
“ually been found for practically operating an electric motor 
with a current of low tension. According to the Z7rzbune ac- 
count the cost of the power obtained in this way is less than 
half that of the force developed in ordinary steam locomotives. 
If this should prove true, the Daft electric locomotive. has a 
great future before it. 


N Electrical Exhibition is to be held in this country next 
H year under most excellent auspices, the Franklin Institute 
of Philadelphia having determined to hold such an exhibi- 
tion in September next. It is a little surprising to find so grave 
a body as the Franklin Institute concerned with a public show, 
but every one must acknowledge the advantage of such intelli 
gent and responsible supervision for an affair which would, in 
the hands of speculators, probably become a mere engine of 
imposition. ‘The exhibition is to include all kinds of electrical 
apparatus, machinery, tools and implements, with other articles 
used in scientific, mechanical and manufacturing business and 
investigation, and an effort will be made to obtain as many in- 
teresting objects as possible from foreign countries. The 
electrical exhibitions which have been held within the past two 
years in Paris, Berlin, London and Vienna have proved very 
successful, and that a similar one in this country, where electri- 
cal appliances are more generally employed than anywhere 
else, will be quite as interesting as the others. 


HE purification of the Seine at Paris would seem to be in- 
deed a serious undertaking, but it is by no means improb- 
able that an attempt will be made within a year or two to 

carry it out. The new Technical Commission for the improve- 
ment of the sanitary condition of Paris, with that ambition to 
surpass everything that has been done before so characteristic 
of the French, has formally resolved to request the Govern- 
ment to take the necessary measures for prohibiting the dis- 
charge of impure water into the stream of the Seine or the 
Marne, in any part of their course through the departments of 
the Seine and Seine-et-Oise. Of course, the principal part of 
the pollution from which the Seine now suffers comes from 
Paris itself, but the Commission has already made up its mind 
that this can and ought to be kept out of the river, and ex- 
presses its conviction that the sewer waters of the city of Paris, 
as at present constituted, can without danger to the public 
health be submitted to purification by the soil, adding the an- 
nouncement that plans are to be immediately prepared for the 
utilization of all the sewage of Paris not now disposed of at or 
near Gennevilliers, together with that of the neighboring towns, 
by irrigation works in the plains which border the river above 
the city. It is worth noticing also, as an interesting commen- 
tary on Colonel Waring’s paper published last week, in which 
he speaks of the flushing of drains and sewers as the most im- 
portant sanitary innovation of recent times, that the Technical 
Commission has voted to recommend that about two hundred 
and sixty miles of the Paris sewers should be provided with 
regular flushing, by means of tanks, each containing ten cubic 
metres of water, or about twepty-five hundred gallons, one of 
which is to be placed at the head of each branch sewer, and 
others at intervals of eight hundred feet, and arranged to be 
suddenly discharged once or twice in every twenty-four hours. 


of the most remarkable legends of the Middle Ages. Most 

reading people now know something about the ptomaines, 
the intensely poisonous alkaloids which have recently been iso- 
lated from the corrupt juices of a decomposing body, and, al- 
though the first announcement of their discovery was received 
with incredulity, and almost with derision, are now recognized 
as distinct substances, existing in several varieties. Further 
research has shown that the new alkaloids are capable of enter- 
ing into combination with other substances, yielding stable 
compounds having new properties, and it is found that the or- 
dinary white arsenic easily combines with many of them, to 
form volatile liquids of frightfully poisonous character. The 
singular coincidence between this discovery and the history of 
the sixteenth century lies in the fact that one of the many tra- 
ditions respecting the agua Tophana of the Italian poisoners, 
that deadly drug which destroyed life instantly, and without 
fear of detection, relates that it was prepared by sprinkling 
white arsenic upon pieces of pork, and collecting the liquids 
which drained from them, adding subsequently a vegetable in- 
fusion. The first part of the process is exactly the same as 
that now found to be the easiest mode of preparing the arseni- 
cal ptomaines, and it seems altogether probable that experience 
may have led the refined Italian poisoners, who, as the stories 
go, could destroy their victims by the perfume of a bouquet, to 
the secret concoction of the very substances which beneficent 
science is now adding to the list of well-known, and perhaps 
medicinal drugs. | 


A VERY modern discovery has thrown new light upon one 
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THE ARCHITECT AS A SANITARIAN.! 


OT long ago a plumber in describ- 
N ing to me the difficulties under 
which he, in common with the 
better class of his brethren, labor in 
competing for the work which archi- 
tects have to give them, said that he 
had just come from an office in which 
the proprietor had been expressing 













the opinion that “this fuss about 

Jratut i tabbing and drainage was all hum- 
IT REE bug,” that “people used to live as 
et a long without it as we do now,” and 
Cu AE. that he “didn’t think there was any- 
PRAGUE thing in it.” Probably this indie 


vidual is not the only one of his kind, 
and it is well worth considering 
whether the “fuss” that 
some of us are in the habit 
of making about what we may 
call the organs of excretion 
in our buildings, is a proper 
and necessary part of our 
professional service to our 
clients, or merely the indul- 
gence of a diseased appetite 
or novelty, to be gratified at 
our clients’ expense. I trust 
there are not many among 
us who hold the latter view. 
It is true enough that our an- 
cestors did not suffer as we 
do from what we call zymotic 
diséases, but we must remember that they practised, from neces- 
sity, aad unconsciously, certain hygienic principles which were 
abandoned when plumbing began to be generally introduced into 
houses, and have just been rediscovered, to the annoyance of those 
who are indisposed to exert their brains in following the develop- 
ment of a new art, but to the signal advantage of mankind in general. 
We ull can testify that our great-grandfathers and grandmothers lived 
to a good old age in houses whose appliantes for drainage consisted 
of a sanitary shanty in the back yard, and a wooden spout from the 
kitchen-sink, extending through the wall, with its outfall decently 
concealed by a group of luxuriant currant bushes; but we do not 
realize as we might that the main effort of modern sanitary science 
is, so far as is compatible with our luxurious habits, to restore the 
relations of our living-rooms with the appliances for the discharge 
of waste matters to their primitive condition; disconnecting our 
bedrooms from the offal heap by an abundant current of pure 
air, instead of laying the pipes to conduct the fumes back under 
the noses of sick children, as the bad plumbers do; and gathering 
the drainage waters, not in a visible puddle around the roots of the 
currant bushes, but in concealed rivulets just beneath the surface, 
where they are equally within reach of vegetation, and less obvious 
to our eyes and noses, instead of storing them, as the bad plumbers 
and careless architects do, in huge caverns far below ground, to rot 
and fester, corrupting the subsoil for many rods around them, and 
sending back their ‘deadly fumes into the house through the leaky 
pipes and ineffective traps which generally go with them. 
ractically, our houses differ from those of fifty or twenty years 

ago in being more complicated, but it would be strange if that were 
a reason for not trying to understand the modern ways. Every ar- 
chitect worthy of the name has now every other detail of the con- 
struction of an ordinary house at his finger’s end, and habitually 
plans his rooms, arranges his doors and windows, distributes his 
closets, and designs his stairs and partitions, with constant reference 
to the course of gas-pipes, furnace-pipes, or hot-water tubes, the re- 
quirements of fireplaces and flues, and the moyement of elevator 
balance-weights or other machinery; and that any one should think 
himself justified in leaving the administration of a portion of the 
work far more paperient in relation to the health and happiness of 
the occupants of the house than the ventilating flues, or the heatin 
apparatus, or the arrangement of the butler’s pantry, to the care o 
a plumber or a sanitary engineer certainly seems to the mind of the 
ordinary client discre itable as well as impolitic. He expects, and 
with reason, to find in his architect a man as familiar with all the 
anatomy and pathology of the dwelling-house and its diseases as the 
pee is with the human body in sickness and health, and the 

amily doctor who should proclaim his entire ignorance of the nature 
and functions of the bowels, on the ground that the ancients did not 
appear to have them, and that he thought they were a humbug, any- 
way, would have about the same prospect of increasing his practice 
among intelligent people as the architect who chooses to remain in 
similar ignorance of the digestive apparatus and operations of the 
modern dwelling-house. 

It does not follow that if architects were to become, as they ought 
to be, the usual and proper advisers in regard to questions of house 
drainage, the sanitary engineer would become a superfluous member 
of society. On the contrary, nothing would do so much to develop 
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1A paper read by Mr. T. M. Clark, F. A. I. A., at the late Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


the profession of sanitary engineering, and, what those who follow 
it faithfully think still more important, to stimulate and promote ad- 

vance in that beneficent science, as an intelligent interest among ar- 
chitects in the results which have already been attained, and a 

demand for those better things which are sure to follow. We must 

remember that architects can rarely act as pioneers, especially in 

these matters. Not only have they no right to use their clients’ 

money in experiments with appliances of whose value they are not 

reasonably sure, but they are bound to consider the comfort and 

health of the occupants of their houses, which the choking of a flush- 
tank, or the freezing of an outlet-pipe, might seriously endanger. All 

investigations into new fields, unless they choose to make them at 

their own expense, must usually be left to the sanitary engineer 

proper, who has the time, opportunity, and special knowledge for 

devising improvements in systems or apparatus, and for testing them 

thoroughly. 

After these tests are made, and the results made public, it is not 
only praiseworthy in the architect, but, as it seems to me; one of his 
professional duties, to make himself acquainted with the new device 
at once, lest he should fail of doing for his next client all that might 
be done by an adviser who lost no opportunity of increasing his pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill. As an illustration of what may lie 
before us in the way of dwelling-house sanitation, it is worth while 
to consider a moment the present condition of the art of exterior 
drainage for country houses. Every one knows that by the en- 
lightened and persistent efforts of sanitary engineers, the design and 
construction of plumbing apparatus inside the house bave now been 
brought to a high degree of excellence. It is true that much remains 
to be invented in the way of securing perfect joints for iron pipes, 
and something, in this country, remains to be done in the way of in- 
troducing those clean and excellent kitchen and other sinks of 
earthenware which are so commonly used in England; but we are 
far advanced on a good road, and from our best houses all dangerous 
filth is now cast out by the appliances already in use quickly, and 
certainly never to return. Heyond the house we cannot say as 
much for the present condition of sanitary work. In the great ma- 
jority of cases, even with the best plumbing within the building, the 
discharge from the pipes, as soon as it has passed the main trap, is 
hurried into an enormous leaching cesspool, built with walls of 
boulders insecurely balanced upon each other, and covered either 
with wooden planks, which soon rot through, or with flat stones. 
This foul pit, as we can all testify, forms the skeleton in the closet, 
so to speak, of nearly all country houses. To say nothing uf such 
accidents as having horses and sometimes children break through 
the rotten covers, or the insecure arches, to be pulled out with dili- 
culty, and perhaps not uninjured, the leaching cesspool is a source 
of constant contamination both to the ground around it and the air 
above it. It is very common, where such reservoirs are placed near 
houses, to cover them with loam and sow grass on them, but this 
only drives the gases which come from them to seek a roundabout 
but easy path into the atmosphere through the surrounding soil. 
There is no difficulty about this mode of exit; we know that wind 
passes freely through a brick wall, and that the emanations of a 
cesspool under a house meet with little interruption from a layer of 
concrete, and notwithstanding a certain superstition to the contrary, 
any person with a nose can convince himself in warm weather, that 
the stench from a covered cesspool is capable of being annoying if 
not dangerous to the inmates of all houses within a hundred feet 
radius at least. It is curious also that the products of the putrefac- 
tion going on in the cesspool, which probably contains some ammonia, 
have a marked influence upon the vegetation growing about it. In 
one case within my knowledge, a cesspool buried deep in the ground 
was covered with a flower-bed, and although the surface of the liquid 
in it was several feet below the ground, the flowers bloomed so bril- 
liantly and grew so luxuriantly, as to attract constant attention ; and 
in another instance, where the cesspool was nearly as far beneath 
the surface, and had a drain of loose stone, far below ground, con- 
nected with it as an overflow, the site of the cesspool, and the 
course of the overflow, were marked by an enormous growth of 
loses and weeds. Few persons who understand the principles of 

ouse drainage can see such sights as these without a conviction 
that our future progress in the art of clean living must be mainly 
in the direction of utilizing our house refuse, by completing the 
cycle of conversion of organic wastes into vegetable matter which 
nature has so beneficently provided. 

How this is to be accomplished, we must ask the sanitary engi- 
neers to tell us, and they have already made answer in their attempts 
to perfect the method of sewage disposal by sub-surface irrigation 
which was introduced about ten years ago, and has been slowly grow- 
ing into favor ever since. Most of us have probably used this system 
with success, but there may be some who have ‘never met with a 
client adventurous enough to be willing to adopt it, and have for 
that reason missed the opportunity for personal experience of its 
working which would give them courage in Peg reas to un- 
willing. persons, while all those who have used it will be, I venture 
to say, glad to compare their experience with that of others. 

In my own case, I can assert with truth that, although the sub-sur- 
face irrigation system, and still more the flush-tanks, which I have 
been the means of putting in, bave been subject to occasional choking 
or overflow, the annoyance from them has not in a single instance been 
comparable with that which would have attended the use of a leachin 
cesspool in the same situation; and I can also say that althoug 
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from motives of economy I have felt obliged to employ the leaching 
cesspool in many cases, in some of them I] have afterwards had reason 
to repent the weakness which preferred a cheap, but temporary ex- 
pedient to an arrangement of permanent value. It is to be regretted, 
perhaps, that certain details of this system of sewage disposal are 
protected by patents, since the idea of a monopoly always alarms per- 
sons unfamiliar with the subject, but it is fair to say that the royalty 
charged for the use of the Field flushing appliances is a very moder- 
ate one, and there are several good ways of applying the principle 
by which no patent is infringed. In fact, it answers well enough in 
many cases, at least for a time, to omit all automatic flushing appli- 
ances, simply running off the overflow of the tight cesspool, or 
settling reservoir in which solid substances and bits of paper are re- 
duced by maceration to a liquid thin enough to pass through the 
pipes, into long lines of land-tiles, laid with open joints. It is true 
that the sluggishness of the current through pipes so laid leads to the 
deposition of sediment, which in time chokes the pipes, but three or 
four years may elapse before this occurs, and it is then only neces- 
sary to lift the pipes and clean them, when the whole is again in 
running order for a few years more. The whole operation takes but 
a short time, and involves the disturbance of the ground only to a 
depth of about a foot, presenting thus a marked contrast to the dis- 
order and expense involved in building a new leaching cesspool, 
which is inevitable when the old one becomes lined with filth and 
non-absorbent. Where suitable flushing devices can be used, to hold 
back the sewage in the reservoir until a certain quantity has accu- 
mulated, throwing it then all at once into the pipes, so as to fill them 
completely, the flow is then so much more rapid as to peers the 
deposition of sediment, all suspended matter passing with the liquid 
out at the joints, where it is speedily destroyed by the air contained 
in the soil or taken up by the roots of the plants above it. The 
old-fashioned Field’s flush-tank, I must confess, I have not been 
able to make such use of as I should like, the siphon being disposed 
to clog with grease, which is not easily removed from it. ‘Moreover, 
the quantity of water discharged by it is insufficient to fill more than 
a small portion of the irrigation pipes, and a large part of the use 
which it is intended to perform is shenatoire lost. ‘he later ones are 
much better in many respects, discharging five or six times as much 
water at each operation, and being simpler and cheaper in construc- 
tion. It is not necessary, however, to pay Mr. Rogers Field a royalty 
to secure very efficient flushing. At my own house the result is se- 
cured by means of a tilting-tank, which works in a separate compart- 
ment of the settling-tank and fills gradually by means of a pipe from 
the main portion of the tank, so arranged as to dip always below 
the surface of the liquid contained in it, to prevent floating scum from 
getting into the pipes. The tilting-tank is hung on brass bearings 
secured to the brickwork, and so balanced that when filled to within 
an inch or so of the top it falls forward, emptying its contents into 
the small reservoir in which it works. From the lowest part of this 
reservoir seven lines of irrigation pipes radiate in various direc- 
tions, and distribute the charge from the tank among the roots of the 
plants beyond. The advantage of this arrangement lies, as it seems to 
me, in the accessibility of every part. By lifting a flagstone the little 
reservoir containing the tilting-tank is uncovered, and the tank can be 
lifted out and cleaned, or a stream from a hose turned into the lines of 
irrigation pipe to clear them, with the smallest possible amount of 
trouble, and without descending into the reservoir at all. By lifting 
another flag the main settling-tank is disclosed, consisting simply of a 
brick cistern lined with cement. The flagstone cover is perforated with 
a small hole for the suction pipe of a pump, and after the liquid con- 
tents are pumped out the stone can be raised, and the bottom and 
walls scraped clean in an hour or so with long-handled scoops, leav- 
ing everything in as good condition as on the day the workmen left 
it. The settling-tank, which is long and narrow, has its longer axis 
coincident with that of the main drain-pipe from the house, so that a 
rattan can be readily pushed up through it to dislodge the grease and 
sediment which inevitably accumulate in course of time. 

It is possible that I set too much value upon the point of perfect 
accessibility of all portions of the drainage system, but experience 
has shown its value inside the house, and the capacity for thorough 
cleansing, without disturbance of any portion, seems to me quite as 
important outside, where the chances of obstruction are, if anything, 
greater than in the house pipes. 

In the laying of the irrigation pipes at the same place I was also 
obliged to make trial of some novel arrangements. A considerable 
part of the plumbing of the house is in the basement, and the 
total fall from the point where the soil-pipe passes through the wall 
to the lowest part of the ground is less than three feet. Deducting 
from this the amount required for the necessary fall in the pipes, and 
for the operation of the flush-tank, it became evident that only in one 
small spot would it be possible to lay the irrigation pipes at that 
proximity to the surface — eight or ten inches, which is requisite in 
order that the liquid brought by them may be absorbed by the grass 
roots. In one direction, however, the rise in the grade was compara- 
tively slight, amounting only to about sixteen inches in a hundred 
feet, and knowing that in good soil the roots of many plants will 
run to a depth of two or three feet, I cut a wide trench the whole 
length, grading the bottom to a fall of four inches in the entire dis- 
tance, and laid in it three lines of irrigation pipes, which were thus 
at the farther end about thirty inches below the sod. The trench 
was then filled to the top with loam, well enriched, and as soon as the 
proper time comes a hedge of rose bushes will be set at work to 








drink up the fertilizing liquid beneath them. So far as I know, the 
experiment in this form has never been tried, but there are so many 
situations, especially where house lots are small, where it is impracti- 
cable to bring the irrigation pipes within a foot of the surface with- 
out laying the main drain within the reach of frost, that the possi- 
bility of absorbing sewage by the roots of vegetation at a greater 
depth is a matter of considerable importance. The ground below 
the irrigation pipes is well drained, or it would not have been ad- 
visable to lay them in such a position. 

It will at once occur to you that it would have been a great 
advantage if the house had been arranged with laundry wash-trays 
and servants’ water-closet on the first floor, which would have ren- 
dered it easy to lay the irrigation pipes just below the sod in any 
direction over the place; and it is not impossible that the alteration 
may yet have to be made; but even this consideration will, I hope, 
serve to point the moral which I should like to convey — that the 
architect cannot delegate to others a question so important to the 
organization of a house as even the final disposal] of its sewage 
outside. If he has had experience of the benefits of the irrigation 
system, or is disposed to believe in them from the eesmeny of others, 
he is very likely to be obliged to eeae the whole plan of the build- 
ing to the conditions necessary for making its application possible. To 
some of you, perhaps, the study and observation needed for solving 
such problems with success may seem to be too much abstracted from 
the pursuit of the beautiful, but it is at least worth remembering that 
the true designer finds in all the practical difficulties which he 
encounters and surmounts new sources of beauty and picturesque- 


ness. 


SANITARY PLUMBING.1—IV. 
THE PAN-CLOSET. 


Y good rights this closet 
B should have no place at 
all in our list, or any- 
where else, because it pos- 
sesses absolutely none of the 
merits which are to be 
sought for in closets; but for 
this very reason as well as 
on account of its great vogue 
and remarkable popularity, 
no type could serve better 
for the purposes of illustra- 
tion. ‘The initial-cut repre- 
sents the ordinary pan-closet. 
Referring to our table of 
requirements, the first re- 
lates to the manner of the 
flushing. It is sometimes 
asserted even by persons 
whose perception and educa- 
tion should have taught them 
better, that the pan-closet has the advantage of requiring less water 
for flushing than any other. It is difficult to understand how a 
thoughtful person can make such an error as this. 

(a) The small quantity of water which descends when the pan is 
lifted only appears to flush the closet, but actually does nothing of the 
kind. It simply transfers the waste matters from the pan to the 
receiver below, where a part of it remains for an indefinite length of 
time, and undergoes decomposition. Each subsequent flushing adds 
more or less to the deposit thus originated, until the entire surface of 
the closet below the pan becomes coated with a mass of filth which 
sometimes attains a thickness of an inch or more, and cannot be 
removed without taking the closet to pieces, and burning it off. In 
fact the flushing stream does not remove the waste matter in the 
at all from the receiver, but simply refills the pan after it has 

en tilted. The work of ejecting the wastes from the receiver 
into the soil-pipe must be accomplished, if at all, by the dis- 
charge above it of the contents of the pan, the mere trickling of 
the flushing stream over the edge of the pan, when it has been 
filled, having no effect whatever upon the matter§ previously dropped 
into the receiver and trap. Hence it rarely happens that a 
single flushing is sufficient to carry the wastes into the soil-pipe. A 
second tilting of the pan is indispensable, and often several are 
required. With the pan-closet, therefore, the formation of the parts 
is such that the immediate removal of the waste matter into the soil- 
pipe and the proper scouring of the closet, including its concealed 
parts, is absolutely impossible, and it may therefore be said that the 
quantity of water required for the purpose is at a maximum. Of late 
a od eigo es or flushing-ring has been invented to sprinkle the inner 
surtace of the receiver at the same time with the upper flushing. 
The effect of this addition is to complicate the machinery and 
heighten the cost of the closet and the consumption of water. The 
accumulations of filth are, by such an arrangement, delayed in those 
eh which happen to receive the jets of water from the sprinkler, 

ut hastened in others behind the ring, which the spray cannot reach, 
such as the under surface of the pan and of the bowl, between which 
the wastes are sometimes caught and compressed out of sight by care- 





less usage; the upper surface of the receiver; and especially the 


1 Continued from page 137, No. 404. 
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surface of the sprinkling-ring itself and the parts surrounding and 
covered by it. These parts receive the spatterings from the waste 
matters and the condensation of the gases and vapors of decomposi- 
tion, and become finally encased with a coating of filth so hard that 
an ocean of flushing water could not remove them. The surface of 
the receiver is sometimes coated with enamel, to prevent the adhe- 
sion of wastes, but after a few years’ use these surfaces become 
roughened by a fine deposit, and the incrustation begins as before. 
The parts which receive the direct impact of the water falling from 
the pan resist longest, but inevitably succumb in the end. Porcelain 
and earthenware receivers have also been made, but the result is the 
same as with the enamelled iron. 

(b) The flushing stream does not enter the closet instantaneous} 
upon operating the pull. The supply-pipe has first to be filled, whic 
often causes considerable delay and inconvenience. 

(c) The pan breaks the force of the flushing stream and prevents 
its passing through the receiver and trap in a compact volume. The 
effect and power of the “head” of the water falling from the cistern 
is thus totally destroyed, and, 

d) Its value as a scouring agent is lost. 

Ss The machinery of the pan-closet is most ingeniously devised 
for the production of a variety of loud and disagreeable noises made 
in working it. The flushing is accompanied by a chorus of groans 
and squeaks, occasioned by the rust on the pan axis, more or less 
energetic and appalling as the age and rust of the closet increase; 
then follows the loud thud of the water falling from the pan, and the 
rush and splash of the flushing stream descending from the cistern; 
then a repetition of the groans and squeaks on a different key, as the 
rusty crank re-turns; a loud ring and a dull thump, as the empty pan 
strikes the bottom of the bowl and the heavy balance weight on the 

ull comes back to its bearing; and finally, from the cistern above, a 

ld, defiant crowing sound, occasioned by the rush of air back into 
the supply-pipe, appropriately terminates the mortifying concert, to 
the disgust and confusion of the occupant. <A few of these noises 
may be cured; they are sometimes partly drowned by the greater 
noise of the flushing water. 

(f) To lift and sustain, for the proper length of time, the weighted 
pull, and operate the pan and valve, require considerable effort, 
sometimes with the heavier closets beyond the strength of small 
children. 

(g) The use of a special supply-cistern is possible and customary, 
but where the pan has to be operated by the same pull with the cistern 
valve, a complication of cranks and wires is needed. Only with a 
direct supply of water from the main can such a complication be 
avoided in the case of pan-closets, but the use of a direct supply is 
undesirable. 

(h) When the pan is tilted, the peculiar movement is apt to cause 
a pee sometimes projecting a small quantity of water-high up 
into the air. 


Form. 


The form of the pan-closet is 

(a) Complicated and bulky. 

(6) Its receiver occupies so much space below the bowl that there 
is no room for the trap above the floor. This is a most serious fault. 
The trap should never be buried out of sight and out of reach. 
Should it lose its water-seal through evaporation, siphonage, or other 
cause, or become in any way defective, the loss cannot be seen, and 

isonous gases and germs of disease may make their way unobserved 
into the house. 

(c) In all the pan-closets known to the writer the bowl is too wide, 
the surface of the standing water at its bottom too small and too far 
down below the seat. 

(d) It is found that the lower the water stands in the bowl, the 
greater the spattering occasioned by tke falling wastes. This surface 
can safely be brought within six inches of the seat without incon- 
venience in the use of the closet, and this distance, where the flushing 
is effected properly and without splashing, is the best. 

(¢) The bowl should be narrower and the sides should be more 
nearly perpendicular. A narrow bowl is (within reasonable limits) 
equally convenient whether used as a closet or as a slop-hopper; the 
flaring drip-tray will serve to direct the slops into quite a narrow 
bowl. In all these respects the pan-closet, as usually made, is 
defective. 

(f) None of the trap, and but a small part of the interior of the 
receiver are visible from the outside of the pan-closet. The accumula- 
tion of filth in these parts cannot therefore be seen, nor, if seen, could 
it be reached and removed. 

(g) The presence of the pan renders the use of this closet asa 
slop-hopper unsafe, because it causes spattering and overflowing when 
large quantities of slops are suddenly thrown into it. There should 
be no obstruction to the full outflow of the water. 


Material. 


The bow] of pan and nearly all other closets is made of enamelled 
earthenware. This is not the best material for the purpose, inasmuch 
as the enamel or glaze is neither thick nor strong enough to stand the 
usage it receives. It cracks or crazes and soon becomes discolored. 
Under the microscope the surface will be found covered with minute 
fissures, through which the acids of the waste matters penetrate into 
and corrode the porous interior of the earthenware, where they 
accumulate and decompose. 
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Construction. 


(a) The pan, receiver, and all the machinery connected with them, 
are unnecessary, because the waste can be better removed without 
them, and they form no additional security against the entrance of 
sewer-gas. Until lately it has been regarded as important to hide 
the trap from view, because it was assumed that it necessarily re- 
tained at times waste matters, the sight of which was offensive. 
Now, however, we have learned that with properly constructed 


closets the trap can be perfectly cleared at each flushing, and that 


it is not only advantageous but necessary for perfect security that 

all parts of the closet and trap should be visible. Consequently we 

see that the pan and its bulky receiver are superfluous, and that the 

labor and money thrown away upon them might be saved for improv- 
mihening the useful and necessary parts. 

(6) There is nothing in the mechanism of the pan-closet to provide 
against the loss of its water-seal through evaporation, siphonage, or 
suction, though such a provision would be possible. The loss of the 
water in the trap would remain undiscovered, so long as the odor of 
the entering sewer-zas escaped observation, and it is known that the 
most dangerous sewer-gases are those which have no odor. 

(c) There are two joints between the bowl and the trap, where 
there should be none. 

(d) The connection between the bowl and the receiver being, in 
most pan-closets, made with putty alone, without bolts or screws of 
any kind, a slight shock will make a crack at this connection, and 
an-closets are at any time liable to be rendered leaky at this point. 
‘he crack being out of sight and above the waterline, there is 
nothing to give warning of the entrance of foul gas. This is one of 
the ways foul air may enter. The receiver, usually coated with filth, 
acts in fact as nothing more nor less than a retort for the generation 
of gases of decomposition, which escape at numerous holes provided 
for the purpose. Every time the pan is tilted, the water discharged 
into the receiver displaces a corresponding bulk of foul air, giving a 
second way by which gases of decomposition may enter. The brass 
pan-journal passes through the receiver-shell, leaving generally at the 
point of entrance a third passage for sewer-zas. The joint between 
the receiver and trap is made with putty only. This joint is some- 
times cracked by the shrinkage, settling or jarring of the floor-joists 
on which the receiver is screwed at the point of its connection with 
the trap. This leaves a fourth passage for foul air. 

The shell of the receiver is usually cast very thin, and the castings 
are seldom airtight before painting or enamelling. After several 
years’ use it is liable to become perforated with an indefinite number 
of holes, which give x additional chances for the entrance of foul air. 

(e) There is no frame around the bowl for the support of wood- 
work. The bowl itself and its connection with the iron-work of the 
closet is evidently too frail to allow of its sustaining the slightest 
weight or shock. 

(/) In setting the pan-closet the receiver is screwed into the floor 
over a flange made in the leaden trap. Putty and paint alone are 
used. The trap has to be placed between the floor-joists, and the 
connection with the soil-pipe must be made in a contracted space. 
The proper adjustment of the various parts of the closet and its con- 
nection with the cistern-valve is more difficult, and requires more 
time on the part of the plumber than is necessary for the best sani- 
tary water-closets. 


Cost. 


The cost of manufacture evidently depends upon the number, mate- 

rial, and complexity of the parts, and the manner of putting them to- 
ether. 

J The pan-closet consists of nineteen different pieces, not including 
bolts and nuts, or fifty-one pieces including them. [A perfect closet 
can be made of three pieces, with the bolts and nuts to secure them. ] 

1. The bowl of earthenware. 

2. The fan and its two brass fan-screws, nuts and washers (seven 
pieces). 

8. The receiver proper, of cast-iron, and receiver feet and three 
screws (four pieces). 

4. The receiver top-plate and its four brass bolts, nuts and wash- 
ers (thirteen pieces). 

5. The tinned copper pan. 

6. The pan-journal. 

7. The journal bolt and collar (two pieces). 

8. The brass lock. 

9. The brass paren Jatbea nut and washer (three pieces). 

10. The brass or iron lever. 

11. The brass fulcrum and bolt (two pieces). 

12. The balance weight. 

13. The weight regulator and set-screw (two pieces). 

14. The pull stem and handle (two pieces). 

15. The porcelain cup and cup-frame of iron (two pieces). 

16. The regulating stand with its set-screw (two pieces). 

17. The brass lock-check and bolt, nut and washer (four pieces). 

18. The lead trap. 

19. The brass trap coupling. 

In addition to the above pieces, the receiver sprinkling-pipe and its 
connections, the ventilating-pipes, and in some pan-closets the over- 
flow arrangements, make quite a number of additional parts. 

To make these closets so that they shall yield a profit to the manu- 
facturer, to the dealer, and to the plumber, when sold at the low price 


to which competition has reduced them, is only possible by reducing 
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the weight and the quality of the materials and workmanship to the 
minimum. They are usually of the most flimsy character, calculated 
to last but a few years. 


Appearance. 


The appearance is not so prepossessing as to tempt one to omit the 
casing, and in fact the casing never is omitted, though a device so 
dangerous should always be exposed to full view, in order that such 
defects as occur on the exterior may be discovered as soon as possible. 
But the outside machinery is not interesting to look at, especially when 
covered with dust, which collects in every crevice and cannot easily be 
removed. So offensive is the sight of the pan-closet machinery to the 
eye of the sensitive Frenchman, that he often prefers to construct it 
all within the body of the receiver, swelling the latter to an' abnormal 
size to receive it. Here it soon corrodes and becomes coated with 
filth in avery short space of time. 

Let us hope that the days of the pan-closet will soon be numbered ; 
for it is hardly possible to conceive of a device more ingeniously con- 
trived, were the object to obtain, under the appearance of the great- 
est security, the greatest real danger. 

The writer lately passed a small plumber’s shop having a large 
show-window. ‘There was room enough in this window to display a 
handsome and instructive system of sanitary appliances, arranged in 
such a manner as to inspire the beholder with a sense of the wisdom 
and skill of the proprietor. The exhibit in this window, however, 
consisted of three huge pan water-closets in a row extending from 
one side of the window to the other, with a few diminutive basin- 
faucets, plugs and valves lying on the floor at their feet. The sign 
above read “ Sanitary Engineer.” We wonder that the public should 
insist upon having unsanitary fixtures; but how can we expect any- 
thing better of them, so long as professors of hygiene themselves thus 
recommend them, with triple emphasis and to the total exclusion of 
what is really good ! 


EW BOOKS. 


HE recent 
publication 
in our own 

pages of the 
competitive 
designs for 
what is to be 
eventually 
the most im- 
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‘Y portant Prot- 
fame pd ial iA estant cathe- 
NSA Ae. dral in the 
country, to- 
gether with 
the rumor 
that the re- 
jection, by the 
committee, of 
the more im- 
posing of the 
designs was 
caused by its 
excessive 
certain cost, 
has led us to 
reflect on the great opportunities which an established church, with 
its large revenues controlled by a clergy versed to a high degree in 
archeology and architecture, places within the reach of the English 
architect. We have always had a feeling that it must be much more 
entertaining to be an English than — the volume of work being the 
same—an American architect, because the former seems to have 
submitted to his treatment, not only a great variety of buildings— 
perhaps not greater than comes within the reach of a good practi- 
tioner in this country — but several classes of work which are quite 
unknown here. In the matter of cathedral building, for instance, 
how rarely a chance of designing a cathedral] falls in the way of an 
American. Cathedrals of any sort are not numerous here, and the 
few there are chiefly belong to the Roman Catholic church, whose 
dignitaries take good care that the work in all its branches shall be 
done only by those within the pale of the true faith, so that, this being 
a Protestant country, most of the profession are debarred from 
cathedral building. And there being few cathedrals — and those of 
course somewhat youthful — there is no occasion for the practice of 
the arts of design, and the exercise of the cunning resources of the 
scientific constructor in those “restorations” of the decaying monu- 
ments of past ages, which have fallen to the lot of a large number of 
English architects of the present generation. Another class of work 
which must excite the romantic, as cathedral work must arouse the 
religious, enthusiasm of those who have to do with it, and which, of 
course, is quite out of the reach of Americans, who lack a feudal ances- 
try, is the restoration or reconstruction of the feudal castles of Great 
Britain. Still another class of work within the reach of the Briton 
is the designing of buildings for erection in some distant colony where 
the architectural tradition, the routine of daily life, and the exigencies 
of climate compel him to come out from the ruts of familiar forms 
and strive for success on a new road to fame. The nearness of the 
Continent of Europe also offers kindred opportunities, and through 
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public and private competition, and the freaks of social connection 
and acquaintanceship gives the English architect an occasion for 
exercising his fancy in a style of architecture, and for a purpose 
which home life and traditions deny to him. 

Probably all English architects of mark have more or less fre- 
quently had the monotony of their lives interrupted by being called 
to work in each of these several directions. At any rate, the book * 
before us shows how varied, and, consequently, how entertaining was 
the professional life of the late Mr. William Burges, while, as it only 
professes to contain a selection from his works, it is impossible to say 
what more of the spice of life fell to his share. 

In the several lines of work we have indicated, we have before us 
in the way of cathedral building a score of plates illustrating the 

eneral design and details of St. Finn Barre’s Cathedral, at Cork, 
reland, which Mr. Burges gained in open competition in 1868, to 
the discomfiture of sixty-one competitors,— by so doing showing that 
it is not necessarily unwise for a young man of thirty-seven years to 
take part in an open competition. Also about half as many plates 
which exhibit the design made in 1873, and submitted by him — this 
Ha on a small limited competition —for the new cathedral at Edin- 
urgh. 

In the way of church restoration we are shown two views of the 
restorations which Mr. Burges carried out at Waltham Abbey in 
1860 — one of his earliest labors; while to typify the restorations of 
those secular buildings whose walls are mute witnesses of high 
historic event perhaps, and whose atmosphere seems to be charged 
with the memories of chivalric romance, we have several plates 
showing the restorations that were carried out at Cardiff Castle for 
the Marquis of Bute; a series of works that were begun in 1865, 
and have been prosecuted steadily up to the present time, and are 
still far from completion. We cannot help feeling that if Mr. 
Burges did not actually consider this his greatest work, it was the 
work which most appealed to his peculiar temperament, and that it 
was while working at Cardiff Castle that he conceived of carrying 
out in his own London house many of the fantastic schemes of decora- 
tion which have made it so noted. Then, too, there is a plate showing 
ronghly the restoration of Castell Coéh, of which Mr. Pullan says, 
“‘Carcassone and Pierrefonds, restored by Viollet-le-Duc for Na- 
poleon III, and Castell Coch, restored by Mr. Burges for the Mar- 
quis of Bute, are the only medizval fortresses, to the best of my 
belief, that have been restored almost in their original integrity.” 

As to work for the colonies and on the Continent we are shown 
his design for a church at Constantinople in memory of the soldiers 
who fell in the Crimean war, which gained the first prize in a cor- 
petition in 1856, and for which Mr. Burges laid the corner-stone two 

rears later, though subsequently the work was taken out of his 

hands and entrusted to him who gained the second prize. There are 
also a couple of interesting plates, which show the School of Art 
which was built at Bombay in 1865. Not satisfied with working in so 
widely separated countries as Scotland and India, we find Mr. 
Burges embracing the opportunity of designing for erection in 
this country a large group of collegiate buildings, which the Presi- 
dent of Trinity College at Hartford, Conn., not unwisely thought 
best to entrust to his masterful hand, and we have some half-dozen 
plates which show what the group is to be when completed. ‘The 
most interesting plates, however, are those which show Mr. Burges’s 
design for the Royal Law Courts, the failure of which to receive the 
suffrage of those who sat in judgment on the competition wil] always 
be regretted by many. 

In domestic architecture Mr. Burges, judging from the specimens 
in the book before us, was not as successful as on the higher levels of 
architectural designs, and especially do we think the design of his 
own house, which has achieved much notoriety, here shows a most 
forbidding and unhomelike dwelling. 

Such a monograph as this, which shows the work of a master at 
various periods of his life, and the manner in which he dealt with 
divers problems in many countries, is both curious and instructive 
apart from its purely architectural serviceableness, and the value of 
the book is increased by the judiciousness of Mr. Pullan’s introduc- 
tory notes which give briefly the necessary facts connected with 


-each design. 





We admire the serene of the members of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation of Boston, when they say, in the prefatory sheet of the initial 
issue of what we trust will be a long-continued publication: “ Should 
the accompanying set of thirty plates meet with favor, the Associa- 
tion will publish similar sets trom time to time.” ‘Meet with 
favor!”? Is architecture practised by the blind? Have the artistic 
palates of men and women formerly endowed with critical taste lost 
the power of detecting the fine flavor of so savory a dish as this? If 
we do not err, the Association will find the last numbers of its limited 
edition of three hundred copies readily saleable at a premium. 

Much as we admire the modesty of these young men, we more a 
laud the discreet reserve which leads them to state thut future pu 
ication will not be made “oftener than once a year.” Right. Such 

sketches as these are not to be prepared at fixed times and seasons. 
The hour and the mood must be propitious, the spirit of the artist 


1The Architectural ty de 4 William Burges, A. R. A.; edited by Richard 
Popplewell Pullan, F. R. J. B. A. London: 15 Buckingbam St., Strand, 1#83. 

3 Sketch-Book of the Architectural Association of Boston (300 sopice printed). 
30 quarto plates in portfolio. First issue, 1883. For sale by Cupples & Upham 
and W. B. Clarke & ruth, Boston. Price, §7.00. 
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keenly awake, and the subject one that tempts to the exercise of one’s 
best efforts. 
The suggestion that in future publications a certain classification 


of subjects will be attempted is also an excellent one. The principle | 


of co-operation is now-a-days applied to the making of books with 
marked success, and histories are written and dictionaries made in a 
few years in this way, which would have taken a single man a life- 
time to perfect, and the common work gains in interest by the greater 
vivacity which is maintained throughout the work, and the variety of 
style lends a piquancy which the work of the same hand too often 
lacks when the effort is a long sustained one. The principle is an ex- 
cellent one, but the best success of such an undertaking must depend 
on the skill with which the scheme is organized, the fidelity with 
which the controlling spirit performs his work, and the success with 
which he can maintain his hold on those who work with him. 

The publication of this set of sketches is, we believe, instigated by 
the appearance of a similar set of sketches which were issued about 
a Nas ago by the younger members of the profession in New York. 
We have not that publication at hand, but we are sure that the Boston 
collection would not suffer in a comparison with its foregoer. 

The subjects of the sketches before us were without exception en- 
countered by their authors during their several trips in various parts 
of Europe during the last few years, and even to those who have no 
real interest in architecture they cannot but be pleasing. As they 
were not prepared with a view to publication, they — even if they be 
selected specimens of workmanship — prove how honestly our younger 
men are doing their work, and that a trip to Europe is not the holiday 
time that parents and guardians are too prone to fear it may be. 
They also prove that the camera is not having the effect of discour- 
aging that active and constant practice with the pencil which is the 
corner-stone of artistic success. 

The style of workmanship in which the drawings are executed is in 
general as various as their subjects, and yet many of the artists, evi- 
dently trained in the same school, have adopted an identical style in 
some of their slighter sketches. This is quite noticeable on one plate, 
where four sketches by different authors have been grouped together, 
each one of which might well have been made by another, or all four 
by the same hand without affecting the result: in themselves they 
form an admirable example of what an architect’s memorandum- 
sketch should be. But when we turn to sketches over which some 
hours have been spent, the individuality of the artist comes out with 
emphasis. Rarely have we seen a more delicate and refined touch 
than Mr. Walker shows in his two sketches of Spanish fountains, and 
yet the work is so slight as to be hardly visible; but all the grace and 
sentiment of the originals, one feels, must be here, though perhaps re- 
fined by the eyes which saw and the fingers which drew them. After 
this plate, the most notable in the portfolio is Mr. Warren’s elaborate 
rendering of a corner of the Ducal Palace at Venice. If it is a copy 
of a photograph, it has been accomplished with extraordinary fidelity 
and success; but if it is drawn from nature, it is a veritable tour de 
force. Of the many good contributions of Mr. Andrews, his sheet of 
capitals strikes us as the most interesting in treatment, and in style of 
rendering it finds an admirable foil in Mr. Chamberlin’s sketches of 
similar subjects, which are so much more spirited than his sketches on 
another sheet that we wish the latter had not been published. To go 
farther in this way would but compel us to speak separately of almost 
every one of the thirty plates, but we cannot forbear to mention Mr. 
Wells’s sketches, which show how much can be gained in effect by a 
judicious use of the brush in simple washes. There are other plates 
as worthy of mention as these, but we have said enough, we hope, to 
show that we consider this one of the most pleasing and graceful con- 
tributions that have yet been offered to the public by American artist- 
draughtsmen. 

We cannot forbear repining that it is not within our power to take 
advantage of so much skill and talent, for our own and our sub- 
scribers’ benefit, and make the illustrations of each issue of the 
American Architect as acceptable as these plates. Our processes and 
our  peena are capable of produeing results identical with these 
which are accomplished by the Forbes Lithograph Company; but 
since the pressure of commercial economy prevents our absorbing to 
ourselves the best of everything, as we would willingly do, we can 
but hope that the Association will meet with such encouragement as 
will make the continuance of its publications an obvious necessity. 





Any one who looks over Mr. Gould’s little book! will acquire the 
belief that one of the most important tools in a carpenter’s kit is the 
steel square, and that there are few oe of constructive science 
which, by the aid of its myriad markings, a little simple arithmetical 
and geometrical knowledge, and a proper share of common-sense, can- 
not solved; even the problems of simple topographical survey 
seem capable of solution by its ingenious seanipulation, and carpen- 
ters who may have need of vertical measurements on buildings to 
which it is difficult to apply the measuring-rod and tape-measure, 
would do well to master the processes by which such measurements 
may be determined without quitting the standpoint which they have 
selected. The ordinary uses of the square for finding the lengths of 
braces, the bevelling of hi rafters, the squaring of timbers, and the 
mitering of joints are fully and carefully explained and illustrated, 

1 Sleel Square Problems, together with a large number of Geometrical Demon- 


strations of practical Value to Mechanics. Illustrated by 60 engraved plates. 
By Lucius D. Gould. New York: Lucius D. Gould, 1883. 





and many of the problems are worked out under a larger number of 
the conditions they are likely to offer than seems to be quite worth 
while, as it leads the reader to expect that if he searches long enough 
he will find the exact solution he requires, and so checks the spirit of 
original mental effort that it should be the office of all technical 
books to encourage. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR THE ITALIAN MEMORIAL OF VICTOR EMMANUEL. 
BY MR. DANIEL BRADE, F. R.I. B.A. 


{From the Architect.] 
: WW publish this week an illustration 


of the design which was submitted 

in the competition for the National 
Memorial of King Victor Emmanuel. It 
was one of the designs to which a gold 
rs, medal was awarded. A drawing of the 
design is in this year’s exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. The following is a 
translation of the report which Mr. 
Brade sent with his design : — 

“Tn submitting herewith the accompa- 
nying design for a memorial to the late 

ing Victor Emmanuel II, I would add 
a few words in explanation of the design. 
As will be seen, it is proposed to construct 
a bridge across the Tiber, at or near the 
locality of the ruined Ponte Sublicius. 
The bridge would be flanked by trium- 
phal arches at each end, and with colos- 
sal groups of statuary (varied), and 
along the bridge on both sides, double 
colonnades vaulted at top, the central 
on ore a grand cortile or larger 
oggia. I would enrich the faces of the 
triumphal arches, and the friezes and 
spaces suitable, with statuary, sculptured 
hi decoration, inscriptions, and names of il- 
ps lustrious men and women of Italy — 

mt § both ancient and modern — the form and 
nature of the structure being designed 
specially for and acapeen to this purpose. 
The bridge and arches throughout and 
3 the abutments and river walls to be in 
dy” stone, and the faces in Travertine stone, 
(a? Jadbreeal the columns of the triumphal arches in 
rf marble, and the capitals in bronze. The 
S022 fy /“  passi relievi in bronze or marble of varied 

FLORENCE. sy colors. 

“As to the estimated cost, it will be 
judged from the nature of the memorial that it need not be carried 
out in its entirety, as to statuary and sculpture, at once. The large 
groups of statuary and decorative features can be erected in materi- 
als more or less costly, from time to time as funds permit, and they 
may be devoted partly to the commemoration of future notabilities 
and events of Italian history. But taking the work as herein indi- 
cated complete, with its pediments, cornices, coffered soflits, festoons, 
columns, and all architectural and sculptured carving (as apart from 
the human figure), I estimate the cost at 7,500,000 Italian lire, or 
300,000/. sterling, leaving a sum of 60,000/. sterling to complete the 
statuary groups and artistic works named — say, in total lire, 9,000,- 
000. 

“ Tn conclusion, I may briefly explain the motif or reasons for giving 
my design the form adopted. First, I consider that a memorial of 
this nature should be adapted mainly for and to its own special pur- 
pose, else it is not worthy of erection at all. The popular notion of 
coupling some other object therewith, such as a hospital, college, char- 
itable or religious Sdtablishinent or other utilitarian scheme, isa vul- 
gar and an ignoble one. For a great and national work the object 
commemorated is worthy in itself the cost and sacrifice involved in its 
creation. But if, as no doubt it is desirable, that a large structure like 
this should serve some practical purpose, I would point out that no 
more noble or useful purpose could be associated therewith than a 
public bridge, and ona place hallowed by one of the most heroic 
achievements of Latin history, the defence of the old Sublician 
bridge by Horatius Cocles. 

“Further, I have conceived the idea that the reunion of the severed 
banks of the Tiber, as shown in this bridge, is a project worthy of 
associating with the union of the great Latin people and the consoli- 
dation of its empire and future greatness, as inaugurated and per- 
fected by the late King Victor Emmanuel II.” 

The Fone Sublicius was the oldest and most interesting of the 
Roman bridges. Nothing is left of it at present except some of the 
foundations of the piers, visible at low water. Originally of wood, 
or piles, from which it takes its name, it was noted as being the 
bridge defended by Horatius Cocles, who in person withstood the 
entire army of Porsena till the retreating Romans succeeded in 
breaking it down behind him. It was subsequently rebuilt at three 
different times as a stone bridge, and finally destroyed by an inun- 
dation in 780, but some of the broken arches and the piers existed 
till the middle of the fifteenth century. 
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STABLE AND COACHMAN’S COTTAGE FOR MRS. MARK HOPKINS, 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. MR. W. C. BROCKLESBY, ARCHI- 
TECT, HARTFORD, CONN. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION BUILDING, NICE, FRANCE. 
(From Le Génie Civil.] 


WAREHOUSE, BLACKFRIARS, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
(From the Building News.) 


ULM CATHEDRAL. 
[From The Builder.) 


For a description of the restorations, see the American Architect 
for April 28, 1883. 


THE QUINTA SCHOOLS. BY MR. T. RAFFLES DAVISON, ARCHITECT. 


[From the British Architect.} 

_ TueEse schools have been erected for the purpose of Sunday teach- 
ing. It has been necessary to provide also for numerous concerts 
and entertainments given during the year, and this has given the 
building somewhat more of a public than.a merely denominational 
character, involving some consideration as to how the plan might be 
best arranged to efficiently answer its double purpose. The building 
will accommodate about three hundred and fifty. ‘The infants’ room 
is entirely separated from the general school by a hollow wall, and 
is shut off from sound by two doorways. It is provided with a large 
cooking-range for the cooking-classes regularly held there. The 
large school-room, of oblong shape, has two class-rooms on each side 
of it, opening into each other by revolving shutters, and divided from 
the main room by folding doors. At one end of the large room is a 
platform arched recess, and at the other is a wing containing library 
on the ground floor and class-room over, both these opening to it by 
folding doors. In one of the angles formed by this wing with the 
main building is placed a porch, and in the other a circular tower 
which, on the second floor, contains a semicircular class-room, the 
lower part containing the stairs and service entrance. There is 
another porch entering to the infants’ room, and also to the platform 
end of the general school-room. A cellar, centrally placed, contains 
the heating apparatus, which consists of one of Constantine’s convo- 
luted stoves, from which hot air is carried to the large room, the side 
class-rooms, the infants’ room, and the class-room over the library. 
All these apartments may be heated together, or either one sepa- 
rately, by this means. In order to be independent of the heating 
apparatus there are fireplaces in the library and class-room above it, 
as well asin the infants’ room. There is a use of some new mate- 
rials or processes in these buildings which we may refer to. Great 
care has been bestowed on the prevention of damp, and to this end 
the whole of the site has been covered with a layer of concrete, and 
the flooring placed over this is laid according to a new method lately 
patented by Mr. Edward Hughes, the senior member of the firm 
who erected the schools. The flooring consists of cubes of wood 
laid in cement over the concrete, the lower edges of the blocks being 
cut so that a dovetail opening is formed by the joint, into which the 
cement bed penetrates. There is thus formed a dovetail connection 
of cement with the cement bed, which gives enormous strength to 
the flooring, it being next to impossible to detach the blocks except 
by a very great leverage, such as is never likely to occur, even where 
it is used for railway or warehouse floors. A flooring such as this 
is especially nice for schools, as there is an entire absence of rever- 
berating sound to the tread of the feet which is so distressing in a 
hollow flooring. In these schools the cubes are laid in a mixture of 
teak and pitch-pine, the teak squares forming the centres of diamonds 
in the pattern. The effect is admirable, and, if finely polished, 
would form a fine parquet. The exterior walling is executed in red 
bricks, with red terra-cotta mullions, heads, sills, ete. The interior 
is finished with brown glazed-brick dado and buff bricks over, the 
corbels, arch-mouldings, door-heads, etc., being buff terra-cotta. The 
winding stairs up the tower were made of cement concrete in wood 
moulds on the ground by the contractors, and provide steps probably 
more durable and far less costly than stone. Ventilation is provided 
for by the admission of fresh air through the window sills (directed 
upwards), as well as through hopper casements in the lead lights, 
with which all the windows are glazed, in transparent glass. The 
extraction is provided by two of Messrs. R. Boyle and Son’s air- 
pump ventilators, and by flaps (opening by cord and pulley) over 
the windows. A large amount of teak is used in the eondework. The 
illustration is from a drawing in the Royal Academy this year, and 
was sketched on the spot after the completion of the building. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A MECHANICS’ DOUBLE COTTAGE, 
SUBMITTED BY “ Harrison” [MR. H. H. ATWOOD, BOSTON, MASS]. 


For description see the following article. 


Tue Expriorations at Assos. — Assos was delightful, one of the 
most beautiful situations I ever saw ; the climate exquisite, the hospi- 
tality delicate and friendly, the ruins far beyond my expectations in 
magnitude and interest, the drawings a miracle of faithful and intelli- 

ent skill. I am sure that nothing like them was ever undertaken. 
hen they are published they will make previous work of this sort seem 
crude and untrustworthy. This year’s work has been very fruitful in 
results and I was relieved to find that everything had been done that 
seemed really worth doing. — Extract from a Private Letter. 


THE COMPETITION FOR A MECHANICS’ DOUBLE 
COTTAGE. 


DESIGN SUBMITTED BY ‘ Harrison.’’ 


HIS is a simple, easy house to build, as will 
be seen by the drawings, with no over- 
hanging projections, studs running from 


. ee: will to plate, with a very simple roof. 
o.°> Vad) It is proposed to build in the vicinity of Har- 
ey rison Square, in the outskirts of Boston, 
hain. 1 labor, materials of all kinds and good rail- 
AS '¥ road accommodations being handy. The fol- 

a “ip ; lowing is a short description: 


SPECIFICATION. 


Excavating : — The necessary digging is 
to be done, material being deposited on the 
lot where directed 

Foundctivns and Cellar Wall: — To start 
from a solid bottom, to be of local stone, the 





- — ex portions being random rubble-work, 
ee neatly pointed. 
ere ° | Brickwork : — Consisting of piers and 
pail on Pe chimneys, to be hard-burned common brick, 
ree the exposed parts of chimneys laid in red 
Fan mortar, and flues plastered in the usual 
ee Te manner. 
pee Ans ity ~ Lathing and Plastering: — Sprace laths 
sy ef : ag to be u throughout, plastered with a ood 
Ss ee 4'sy cont of mortar, and finished with a skim- 
<> eee ming. 
>" & Lumber and Framing: —To be spruce of 
LELR: AT the following dimensions: sill, 4’’ x 6’; gir- 
WA ders under floors, 6’’ x 8’’; first and second 
LOU A, . JHA CL. + floor joists, 2’’ x 8’’, 16’’ on centres; second- 


story ceiling-joists, 2°’ x 4’’, 24°’ on centres; 

ts, 4’ x 6’’; wall-etuds, 2’ x4", 186’’ on centres; partition studs, 2’ x 3’, 
6’’ on centres; plate, 4’ x 4’’; rafters, 2’’ x 6”, 24"° on centres. 

Boarding and under Floors: —To be good dry mill-planed sprace 


boards. 

Roof-Boarding: — To be matched iano goin spruce boards. 

Outside Finish : — To be clear seasoned spruce, roofs to be covered with 
cedar shingles laid 44’ to weather, and fiashings of heavy zinc: other parts 
to be as indicated, shingles in second, and clapboard in first story, sheath- 
ing paper to be laid under all. 

Gutters to be Stearns’s, 4’’ x 6’’ cypress, with leaded joints. Condactors 
to be corrugated galvanized-iron, connected to gutters with heavy lead goose- 
necks. 

Under Floors: — To be good clear seasoned spruce floor boards, in narrow 
widths, and neatly smoothed off. 

Window Frames and Sash : — To be the regular mill-work frames, hav- 
ing palleseec res: parting and stop beads, with box for weights. Sash 1)’ 
thic 


Door Frames and Doors: — Frames to be rabbeted plank, with stops. 
tee doors 1}’’ thick, four panels, flush mouldings; front doors 2’’ thick, 
all pine. 

Stairs: —To be strongly constructed as shown on plans, with an ash 
balustrade. 

Inside Finish: —To be of dry seasoned spruce 3’’ thick, and 4’’ wide; 
base, first story, 6’’ high; second story 5’’ high, pantries and china closets to 
have shelves and cupboards; bath-room to be sheathed, water-closet to 
have double cover, etc.;all rooms to have a wood shelf 10’’ wide, 13’’ thick, 
moulded face, with brackets under. 

Gas Piping: —To be of sizes required by the local gas-company : the 
owners to provide fixtures. 

Plumbing: — To consist of a kitchen sink, bath-tub, water-closet and 
bow! for each house. 

Painting: — To be three coats outside, and two conts inside, the outside 
in three tints, the main roof not to be ae The pulley stiles to be oiled 
witb linseed oi], and also the kitchen floors. 

Glass to be second quality double-thick throughoat. 

Jobbing and cutting for pipes, etc., is to be done, all rubbish, etc., collected 
during the progress of the work is to be removed, and the houses left in good 
condition. 

Owners to provide furnaces. 


The following bill of quantities and prices, obtained from a reliable Boston 
builder, whose proposal is attached includes both houses, and also the builder’s 


profits: — 
Excavating, 11,826 cu. ft. = 438 cu. yds., @ 25 C......-- 02 eeeeeserecscccccees $109.50 
Foundations and cellar wall, 112 perch (laid), @ $3.75.......sseseecceceece 420.00 
Brickwork: chimneys and piers, 11 M. (laid), @ $16.....0-...-+> oeecncee ee» 176.00 
Frame. 
Sills, plates, walls and partitions, 4500 sq. ft. 
First door, 2180 ‘° 
Second floor and piazza roof, 2268 =“ 
Second floor ceiling joists, 1240 =“ 
Main roof, 2120 “ 
12,308 “ @ $14 per M @eesoeneene @eeueeees 173.00 
Outside Boarding. 
Walls, 3744 sq. ft. 
Roof, 13440 = ** 
5084 
Outs. 
First story, 22 windows, 
4 doors, 410 sq. ft. 
Second story, 16 windows, 330°‘ 
740 aq. ft. 
4344 aq. ft., @ $13 per M...... see eaee 56.23 
Under Floors. 
First floor, 13R0 —(‘* 
Second fioor, 1320 ‘* 
2700 “© @ $12 por M........ce eco cece 32.00 
Shingles. 


Second atory and piazza roof, 


1680 aq. ft. 
Gable and dormers, 160 ** 





——— eS 
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Main roof, 1340 sq. ft. 
3180 “ 
110 sq. ft. to 1000 shingles; 29 M. @ $3.........cceeeee - $87.00 
38 windows (including frames, architraves, sash, glazing, lines, weights, 
and hardware, no blinds used), @ $3.50.......ccesceo ss seneeccccceccccees 133.00 
38 doors (including architraves, thresholds and hardware), @ $5........... 190.00 
2 front COOTS, @] $8... cere ccceccee ces cccc cece recs ncccncescccsenseseseees - 16.00 
Stairs el toe from first to second floor, and cellar stairs)..........cecseee 70.00 
Clapboards, first story, 1780 aq. ft. (1,000 clapboards Jay 1100 sq ft.) = 1650, 
($26 D6E Miivccek i ereciia bees) waned cons de captor tose ce wbewaen nae ee. 394.70 
Ra ue pebee: A TOUS, CGS 6c. ows e's sn cules: ca she Gdn Sa NGG Uaioe eens aeie 12.00 
Nails, 800 lbs., @ $4............ Merde eG sacs dncvas ses obvensees tes saeeus 32.00 
Gas- piping occ ko ices cccedee sesdsecdccsessies seateteesicieaceruee een reweccss 25.00 
PLASTERER’S WORK (including lathing). 
Walls. Ceilings. 
First story, 4304 sq. ft. First story, 1320 aq. ft. 
Second story, 4420 =“ Second stgry, 1320 * 
11424 sq. ft. 
Outs. 
First Story. Second Story. 
22 windows 330 sq.ft. 16 windows, 2400=— 
4 outside doors, & ° 20 doors, 420 « 
18 inside doors, 378 ¢¢ —_— 
1452 sq. ft. 
9972 = 
1108 sq. yds., @ $20........ 221.60 
Base, 932 fbi, @ SC. wicinccn cesses st anceseceeved devs Sieelcke Mein ca eeeenes 27.96 
Plumbing (kitchen sink and bath-room in each house).......... eee esses 800.00 
Gutters, $0 ft., @ 10 6..... .ccccccncecccccce Pieineecedas dak oveks wee aneene se 8.00 
Conductors, 70 ft., @ 12 C.........ccccccccccccccece ie 8.40 
8 piazza posts and brackets, @ $3.50.......... ccc ccc enn ce cece cccescvccoces 28.00 
Painting (outside work, except roof, and inside work included)........... ee 
r @eseete@evnvoeeecnaeeeceaesceaeve eon eseeeveeteeees e & eeeee ed @eweenmrzreaeeeeevnesenoee @ ee s 
$3,129.16 
Architect's commission, 5 %.......+ alee peewee aeees 156.45 
Total cost...... cece evceace ° . woes occ cccc cece $3,280.61 


Boston, May 16, 1888. 
My estimate for building double house, according to ‘‘ Harrison’s’’ planus, is 
$3,129.16. J. F. TAusorT, Builder. 


MR. HILL ON THE REPORT OF THE INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEE. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OvFIcE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, September 21, 1883. 


Hon. CHARLES J. FOLGER, Secretary of the Treasury: — 


Sir, —'The Committee of Investigation of this office, whose report has 
been recently published, have arrived at some conclusions which it appears 
to me neither the law nor the evidence justif y- They have in my judgment 
made some very grave mistakes in the application of the evidence before 
them, have failed to appreciate the value of certain testimony and certain 
important elements in the matters which have received their attention, and 
in their interpretation of the law relating to advertising have given a rigid 
and strict construction which it seems to me is in accordance neither with 
its letter nor ite spirit. I belteve, too, they have failed to understand both 
the charncter of the office and the system under which its business is 
transacted. 

It is but natural that, so far as these errors have contributed toward the 
conclusions which are unfavorable to my administration of the office, I 
should earnestly protest. They also, in my judgment, do great injustice to 
my superior officers who have in any way had to do with its business, and 
with my numerous subordinates, who I believe have given to its work years 
of conscientious and intelligent labor. 

While the presumption may be in favor of the committee that, within the 
scope of their limited time and divided duties, they have rendered an honest 
and impartial judgment, I shall certainly not yield the strong presumption 
in my own favor that in the technical affairs of my office my own trained 
and professional judgment is better than theirs. I desire, therefore, to indi- 
cate, in as brief a manner as possible, the respects in which I regard their 
conclusions dela 

Before proceeding to remark upou the several matters covered by the 
report, it may be proper for me to call your attention to certain peculiar 
and unique features of this investigation. You are aware of the grave 
character of the accusations, and of the vaunting manifestoes of Mr. Murch 
who was so free in his scandalous statements on the floor of the House, and 
so persistent in his alleged efforts to aid you in unearthing frauds. You 
have seen the unlimited scope of their charges, which embraced nearly 
every offence known to the law, and the vague and indefinite specifications 
which made any orderly and regular proceeding next to impossible, and 
multiplied the obstacles in the way of such a defence as that to which an 
accused person is entitled as of right under the fundamental law. Wit 
such conditions as those existing, and with the rude machinery of the court 
as organized, I appeal to your judgment whether it were probable that jus- 
tice would be done to an accused laboring under such overwhelmin 
disadvantages. The defence could make no objection to the organization o 
the court, or to its methods, without at once raising the presumption of fear 
or an accusation of effort to suppress evidence and prevent a fair investiga- 
tlon. The issues were undefined, and irrelevant evidence grew in propur- 
tion, to cloud the judgments and poison the minds of both the committee 
and the public, to whom it sat with open doors. I do not deem it necessary 
to enlarge further upon the unfavorable conditions which I met in m 
defence. I came ont of it with such a sense of disgust at the persona! hara- 
ship which I was compelled to suffer through more than two months of an- 
broken and uninterrupted insult, as to be reasonably indifferent of what 
the results of such a disorderly and irregular proceeding might be. 

Whether or nut on these accounts I may with justice appeal to you fora 
very careful review of the findings of the committee, is a question which I 
submit to you with some degree of confidence. 

The charges relating to the modification of the Fifteen per cent Con- 
tracts were those which particularly interested Mr. Murch, and were the 
only ones about which he pretended to have any personal knowledge. This 
matter occupied the larger share of the attention of the committee, and re- 
ceived whatever benefit Mr. Murch’s personal services could give. 

The committee say: ‘‘ Your committee would not be willing to accept Mr. 
Steininetz'’s unsupported estimates as proof of fraud or incompetency.... 
Your committee tinds that the prices agreed upon were largely in excess of 
the then ruling market rates, and had the cuntracts been cancelled and new 
ones made by advertising proposals, the Government could undoubtedly 


have secured these lower rates. But very important legal and prudential, as 
well as economical considerations entered into the settlement of that ques- 
tion, which appears to have been weighed with great care and deliberation 
by the committee, whose work was subsequently approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury.”’ 

This finding is entirely consistent with the evidence, and I deem it neces- 
sary to refer to this branch of the case only because of the fact that while 
the committee call attention to other evidence offered, they make no allu- 
sion to the fact that the chief witness in this branch of the case, and the 
ore of this investigation, admitted under oath his own peculations, 
and was shown by the records to have been guilty of the very frauds of 
which he was complaining. 

Of course this fact is no defence for any possible offence by any one else, 
but to my mind it is a very material fact to show the character and motive 
which developcd this attack upon the office. This is the man who bya 
parade of pure hands and an averment of horror at official peculation, lias 
commanded the attention of the Department. 

I cannot but think that this fact was worthy of remark on the part of the 
committee, particularly as the accused has practically no remedy against 
his slanderous statements. 

The committee base their verdict of oficial favoritism upon the dealings 
4 oe office with two parties, viz.: Geo. L. Damon and Bartlett, Hayward 

0. 

The respects in which improper favor is alleged to have been shown to 
Mr. Damon are two; viz.:— 

First: In the purchasing of safes and vault-work from him without 
advertising each fiscal year. 

Second: In the award of the contract for fire-proof shutters for the cus- 
tom-house building at Cincinnati, O., to the United States Fire-proof Shut- 
ter Company (of which company Mr. Damon was superintendent), while 
the Manly & Cooper Manufacturing Company were the lowest bidders. 

The respects in which improper favor is alleged to have been shown to 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co. are three; viz.: — 

First: In obtaining plans, specifications, and schedules for heating-appa- 
ratus for the larger buildings from a heating engineer who was a member 
of that firm, without inviting bids therefor from other parties. 

Second: In the appointment of a Mr. Newton as inspector of materials 
for heating-apparatus for Chicago Custom-House Building: said Newton 
having been an emplosé of Bartlett, Hayward & Co., before his said ap- 
pointment, and having returned to their employ after completing his ser- 
vice to the Government. 

Third: In giving to Bartlett, Hayward & Co. a large percentage of the 
work of repair on the heating-apparatus of the numerous public buildings, 
without advertisement. 





I propose to direct your attention particularly to each one of these items 
to illustrate the errors which, in my judgment, the committee have made. 


Favoritism to George L. Damon. 


First: In the failure to advertise for safes and vault work at least once in 
each fiscal year. 

The committee say that advertisements for proposals for the supply 
of this class of work were made September 16, 1875, and August 5, 1879, 
and that since the last-named date Mr. Damon has finished all or nearly all 
of the work of that character ordered by the Supervising Architect for the 
use of the Department, and that no other advertisements for such supplies 
were made during that period. While it is perhaps immaterial to the issue, 
it is proper to say that the last statement is incorrect. 

The vault work for the Sub-Treasury and Mint at San Francisco, and the 
Sub-Treasuries at New York and Philadelphia, was advertised, and con- 
tracts were awarded to Mr. Damon, who was the lowest bidder in each case. 
These several contracts were in evidence before the committee. 

With the above exceptions, the safe and vault work have been purchased 
from Mr. Damon, without the yearly advertising, since the fiscal vear end- 
ing June 30, 1880. The committee say that this was in direct conflict with 
the letter and spirit of the law. (Sec. 3709, Rev. Stat.) 

I will not enter into argument as to whether vaults and safes can be 
classed as ‘‘supplies,’’ within the meaning of the Statute, a doctrine which 
it seems to me is contradicted by the fact that the accounts for these expen- 
ditures have been approved and settled by the proper accounting officers, so 
far as I know, without objection. I maintain, however, that beyond all 
doubt there has been a compliance with the spirit of the law, in that the 
rates paid were those secured under the last advertisement, in 1879. The 
purpose of the law is to give the Government the benefit of the very lowest 
rates in its purchases. 

Evidence was furnished to the committee that these rates were exceed- 
ingly low, and that safe manufacturers had declined to furnish work at 
these rates, and there was no attempt made to contradict this evidence, as 
indeed it is beyond all contradiction. The rates had been fixed by competi- 
tion, and were so far below market rates that I was satistied that to adver- 
tise would be only to incur unnecessary expense, and that without any pro- 
spective advantage to the Government. 

This action, it 1s submitted, was not favoritism to Mr. Damon, but cer- 
tainly was in the interest of the Government, and in vindication of my 
judgment in this matter, and as proving conclusively that the finding of the 
committee is erroneous, I beg leave to call your attention to the results of 
the recent advertixement for proposals for this class of work. In response 
thereto there were only two bidders. Mr. Damon has advanced his rates on 
an average of frum twelve to fifteen per cent, while the rates of the other 
bidder are over seventy per cent higher. The contract is of course awarded 
to Mr. Damon, and by this advertisement the Government sustains a loss of 
from fifteen to twenty thousand dollars. 

Second: In award of contract to United States Fire-Proof Shutter Com- 
pany for fire-proof shutters for the custom-house building at Cincinnati, O., 
the Manly & Cooper Manufacturing Company being the lowest bidders. 

The committee are in error in stating: ** The arrangements for making the 
proposed test seemed not to have been sufficiently perfected for a practical 
test.’ The details of the construction of the furnace, to be sure, were not 
fully presented to the committee, as I did not see what part it could play in 
this investigation, and I did not suppose that the qualifications of the com- 
mittee as experts were such as to lead or entitle them to pass upon this 
question. They seem to have been governed by the opinion offered in the 
testimony of Mr. Rettig, a draughtsman who (as he admitted) never madea 
fire-test nor saw one. 

Mr. Rettig says: ‘“‘I have not witnessed any experiments before, but my 
experience in engineering would tell me that the test as arranged would not 
be of any great value to deterinine the superiority of one shutter above 
another for the reason that sutlicient heat could not have been generated.” 

The preparations for the test were complete, and the construction of the 
furnace similar to that in which tests of shutters were nade by me in 1879, 
In those tests some of the shutters were practically destroyed, and heat 
enough was generated to melt the grate bars, which were railroad iron, 
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This result surely ought to outweigh any mere opinion that the arrange- 
ments were not sufficient for the test. At the conclusions of the committee 
in this case I must confess surprise. 

Aside from tne fact that the lowest bidders presented for test an article 
entirely different from that contemplated in their proposal, the fact that 
Manly & Cuoper were simply experimenting with an article thev had never 
manufactured, and evidently did not understand, and that thie specitied 
conditions which were positive in language were not observed by thein, 
seems to have had but little weight with the committee. Great stress seems 
to be given to the fact that I did not save $20,000, the difference between 
the lowest and the next bid. I claim that I saved $124,(44).65, the amount 
of the lowest bid, as under no consideration should such work have been 
permitted to go intoa public building, and money invested in it I should 
consider wasted. 

The evident groping of the Manly & Cooper Co. after something fire-proof, 
—their inability to furnish in six weeks what they stated they could prepare 
in ten days — the wretched character of the work when finally prepared 
satisfied me then as it does now, that it would have been folly to award the 
contract to them. 

Favoritism to Bartlett, Hayward & Co. 


First: In the ordering plans, specifications and schedules for heating 
apparatus from a member of this firm without inviting bids therefor. 

The committee expresses the opinion that ‘* proposals should also have 
been obtained for drawing plans and specifications for the Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati heating apparatus, that some competitive price 
mivht at least be fixed.’’ 

The preparation of such plans and specifications is not merely mechanical 
or routine work. They embody the opinion of an expert upon a complicated 

roblem, and each case requires personal study of the same character that a 
awver gives to a difficult case. It would be as impossible to obtain suitable 
service by the lowest-bidder method in the one case as the other. 

I employed for this work the most competent expert within my knowledge, 
and paid hima price equivalent to the usual professional fees or commis- 
sions. 

Second: In the appointment of Mr. Newton as Inspector of Materials for 
heating apparatus for the Chicago custom-house building, said Newton hav- 
ing been an employé of Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Ihave nothing to add 
to the testimony in this matter which was before the committee. 

That the motive of his employment was not to favor Bartlett, Hayward & 
Co., and did not as a matter of fact, I think even the report of the adverse 
Expert Committee will show. Admitting the reliability of their findings, the 
value of variations, so far as they could be of any possible benefit to the 
contractors, is less than two hundred dollars, and the committee give the 
contractors no consideration for the extra work done by them, for which 
they made no charge, 

But the findings of this expert committee are distinctly and emphatically 
contradicted in material points. Their examination was made surrepti- 
tously, althongh your committee had distinctly agreed that the defense 
should have notice of the intended examination. Such notice was not 
given, but with the allowance of the truth or their findings the sum is so in- 
significant in comparison with the contract price, $94,948, that in a private 
contract of this magnitude it would not be thought worthy of consideration. 

Third: The committee say that Bartlett, Hayward & Co. have had the 
‘* lion’s share’ of this work. 

The policy of the office has been, when repairs were found to be necessary 
to any heating apparatus, to employ for this work of repair the original 
builders if they were accessible. This is believed to be the most economical 
as well as most reasonable inethod, and I have never believed, and do not 
believe now, that the law requires advertising in respect to these repairs. 

These are the facts and the only facts which the committee cite in justifi- 
cation to their verdict of Oficial Favoritism. 

I cannot pass unnoticed the fullowing clause in the report, viz. :— 

“‘ Such official favoritism is so manifold in the conduct of the Supervising 
Architect’s office as to give some color of truth to a statement made bv Mr. 
Coleman in his argument that for everything that goes to make up a build- 
inv, Mr. Hill has some one person or some one firm with whom he deals to 
the exclusion of everybody else.”’ 

This is an insinuation merely, and surely should have no place in a re- 
port of this character. 

Either Mr. Coleman’s statement is true or it is false, and it is precisely to 
ascertain whether such mismanagement existed that the committee was ap- 


inted. 

The fact that they conclude that in two cases favoritism was shown hardly 
justifies their deliberate statement, that this gives color of truth to Mr. Cole- 
man’s broad statement. I pronounce the statement false and without 
justification. If it be true the committee have certainly neglected their 

uty in not ascertaining that fact. 

While it is true that for certain specialties other than those mentioned in 
the investigation, I apply to certain persons or firms —as, for instance, safe- 
locks from Sargent & Greenleaf, sash-fasteners from the Morris Sash-Lock 
Company, and certain plumbing goods from Meyer, Sniffen & Co. — yet for 
the general materials and labor which enter into the construction of a pub- 
lic building, and which consume by far the largest part of the appropriation, 
such as masonry, iron-work, joiners’ work, plastering, slate, an say a 
work, etc., I defy any one to point to anything that indicates that there is a 
grain of truth in this assertion. An inspection of the list of contractors on 
work under this office would dispel any such idea. 

The committee seem to have had no hesitation in disposing of the question 
of organization of this office. Although I have given the matter consider 
able reflection, Jam still unable to submit any echeme of re-organization 
which has not in it serious defecta. It may be that a long experience in the 
office has led me to entertain an undue appreciation of the difficulties of 
the problem. 

The committee, fortunately, is not handicapped by any such disad- 
vantages. They were repeatedly urged to visit tle office and ascertain the 
details of the present system. To these urgent requests they never 
responded. I submit that it is not in the interest of the Government to thus 
sumunarily dispose of a grave question of administrative policy. 

Very respectfully, As. G. HILu, 
Supervising Architect. 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Factory Caimners. — It is well known that the round form is the 
best for the chimneys of factories and workshops. It facilitates the 
escape of the smoke, and gives less hold for the wind, besides requirin 
less material for construction. Round chimneys, however, are more dif- 
ficult to build, so that in some places the want of workmen who are 
skilled in this kind of construction leads to the adoption of a square or 
octagonal section. In order to facilitate the erection of round chim- 
neys, M. Houzen, of Niiremberg, prepares materials cut in the form of 


wedges, corresponding with the radius which the chimney is to have, 
- ny ne construction presents no kind of difficulty. — Chronique In- 
ustrielle. 





Evotution or Heat BY DiFFereyt ILLuminants. — The follow- 
ing figures show the comparative product of heat given off by seven 
different kinds of light, each light being equivalent in power to a hun- 
dred candles. The two forins of the electric lamp, the arc and the in- 
candescent, are incomparably below any other kind of light, the arc be- 
ing of the two the lowest heat producer. The caloric of an arc lamp 
of 100 candles power is given as from 57 to 158 calorics, that of the in- 
candescent lamp of equal brilliancy being from 290 to 536. The ar- 
gand gas-burner is represented by 4,860 calorics, a colza-oil lamp by 
7,200, a paraffine candle by 9,200, while a tallow candle which would 
give the light of any of these lamps would produce no less than 9,700 
calorics of heat. — N. Y. Mail and Express. 





MALARIAL Fever 1” Fiorence.—A_ correspondent writes from 
Florence: “The cholera panic has had an effect on our municipality 
which no pressure or complaint has ever had, and perhaps Florence 
never was so clean as to-day. The Ghetto, the by-lanes, and the recesses 
of the old market have been explored, and the filth of years (I speak 
without exaggeration) moved for the first time in this decade. The 
activity cannot last; it is too abnormal, and too much of an effort. 
When it requires the fear of cholera to make a people clean, the clean- 
liness will not last long. But the chief danger is not in the least af- 
fected by the inquisition and requisitions: the drainage of Florence is 
abominable ; every house has a vast cesspool, the waste-pipes are never 
trapped, and the cesspools often not cleaned for months, while in many 
houses the well from which the water-supply is drawn is in the same 
courtyard as the cesspool, and in some cases, which I know by persunal 
inspection, there is a free drainage into the well. The last winter was 
more prolific of malarial fevers than any one in the recollection of resi- 
dents, and the landlords obstinately and universally refuse to make the 
improvements demanded for health. One European doctor told me that 
he had fifteen cases of typhoid on his hands at one time, and even Ital- 
ian physicians were compelled to admit that malarial fever had be- 
come a serious element in Florentine existence. There will be noreforin 
till the English and Americans desert the city. We pay a greater death 
and disease tribute in proportion than the foreign colony of any other 
Italian city, increasing every winter, and we have no recourse, for there 
ig no sanitary law, and no disposition on the part of the proprietors to 
expend a franc on improvements by which /orestiert alone profit. The 
condition of things is simply scandalous, and there will be no bettering, 
but the contrary, until the forestiert learn that there is more fever in 
Florence than in any city of its size in Italy, and decide to go elsewhere 
for their winter’s ‘ health-seeking.’” — Pall Mall Gazette. 





Sotar Morons. — Among the companies recently formed in Paris is 
a society for the utilization of solar heat, with a capital of 1,600,000 
francs. The problem which the patentees profess to have solved is as 
old as Archimedes, who is said to have set fire with burning-glasses to 
the Roman fleet, when besieging Syracuse. One hundred years after- 
ward Hero of Alexandria constructed a solar fountain. In 1551 Adam 
Lonicer adapted solar heat tothe process of distillation. Inthe next cen- 
tury various solar clocks were constructed, and the first hint was given 
of using the sun as a motive power. The first scientist to turn his at- 
tention to sun force as available for practical purposes in the present 
century was John Herschel, who constructed an apparatus for cooking 
by the sun’s rays. Several Frenchmen continued the experiment, and 
solar pumps and hot-air machines were patented in France. In 1860 
Professor Tyndall in the course of his experiments on lunar radiations 
constructed a machine of great delicacy. It consisted of a cone-like 
reflector with a highly sensitive test in the centre, on which all the rays 
striking the interior of the cone were reflected. In 1871 M. Mouchot 
adapted the idea to a sun machine and exhibited it to the Academy of 
Sciences in France in 1877. Twenty thousand francs were granted by 
the Minister of Public Instruction to enable him to perfect his inven- 
tion, and in the following year a further subvention was made by the 
Society for the Advancement of Science. In 1879 M. Abel Pifre took 
up the subject, and further subventions were made by the Government 
of Algeria. The company thus formed does not profess to be able to do 
much in climates such as the north of France or England, but in the 
south of Europe, in Algeria, India and America it is maintained that 
the invention will be of great value. In these countries fuel is often 
scarce, and a motor that will supersede steam produced by furnaces 
may produce extraordinary results where a cheap motive power is re- 
quired. It is claimed that sun force is far less variable than wind or 
water power. In the torrid zone the radiation of the sun remains nearly 
the same for many months and presents a gratuitous power only wait- 
ing to be harnessed by science. For the purposes of irrigation, agricul- 
tural machines, mills, etc., also for the rectification of alcohol, distilla- 
tion of perfumes, production of ice, the distillation of water for 
drinking, and many other uses requiring a low power cheaply produced, 
the promoters claim that their invention is valuable. No stokers are 
necessary nor are explosions possible. All that is required is to keep 
the machine, like a sun flower, always turned toward the sun. The in- 
vention consists of a huge reflector not unlike an inverted umbrella, the 
interior of which is lined with a high reflecting agent. In the centre of 
this and occupying the position of the umbrella stick is a standard 
boiler made of a material highly conductive of heat. This receives the 
rays from the whole reflector and thus collects sufficient heat to gener- 
ate steam. In addition to motors the society supplies domestic sun 
machines which boil water, prepare tea or coffee, grill chops and steaks, 
fry eggs, and cook other food. Portable machines are made for carry- 
ing on horseback which will boil water and serve a dinner on short no- 
tice. The company also supplies scientific machines and even furnishes 
the same power in the shape of a children’s toy. Unfortunately ma- 
chines do not always realize the vivid hopes of their inventors and prac- 
tical people will doubtless wait awhile before ordering a new solar mo- 
tor.— New York Tribune. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
isprocides by their requiar correspondents, the ff 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, cape 
gially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
ether with full detail Wiustions: may be obtained 

the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-jive cents.) 


rihertg SASH-HOLDER. — William Abele, Zanes- 
ville, O. 

231,904. FIRE-ESCAPE. — William O. Avery, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

244,017, VISE. — James VU. Barrett, Erie, Pa. 

25,001, WaAsH-Sranp.— Nathan O. Bond, Fair- 
fax, Va. 

285,006. ROLLING WINDOW-SCREEN, — Ainsworth 
Brown, Colorado Springs, Col. 

i aie Divioeks.—Johu If. Crowell, Providence, 


255,923, BURGLAB-ALARM. — Bernard Fay, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

285,051. SHINGLE-SAWING MACHINE, — Moise Mar- 
coux, St. Eugene de Grantham, Quebec, Can. 

285,076, FIRK-ALARM ‘TELEGRAPH. — Edwin Rog- 
ers, Brookline, Mass. 

285,079. SASH-BALAXCE, — Warren Shumard, Rich- 
rpond, Ind. 

285,087. PROCESS OF AND APPARATUB FOR PRE- 
BERVING Woop BY IMPREGNATION TO GIVEN 
Heiuts,. — George 8S. Valentine, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

285,097, AUTOMATIC SAFETY-HATCH FOR ELE- 
VATOR-SHAFTS, — Henry Albert, Newcastle, Cal. 


oe BLIND. — Michael J. Bird, East Saginaw, 
Mich. 
25,112. PORTABLE CHIMNEY. — Leonard E. Claw- 


son, San Franciseo, Cal. 

285,120. SPEAKING-TUBE. — E. Neilson Gaillard, 
New York, N.Y. 

285,131. COMPOSITION Koor. —Johu F. Hoffinan, 
Cincinnati, O. 

285,137. WEATHER-BOARDING GAUGE AND CLAMP. 
— Samuel A. Kennedy, Xenia, 111. 

2x5,146. FIRE-EXTINGUISHING APPARATUS.—Her- 
mann Molendo, New York, N. Y. 

285,151. PAINT. — Auson L. Munson, Fresno, Cal. 

285,156. PNEUMATIC’ Door-CHECK. — T. Nichols 
Page, Boston, Mass. 

285,164. SULNGLING-BRACKET. — Patrick W. Kyan, 
Marlborough, Mass. 

285,179. JOINT FOR EARTHENWARE PIPES.—John 
S. Tibbals, San Francisco, Cal. 

285,180. BACKWATER GATE FOR SEWERS, — John 
S. Tibbals, San Francisco, Cal. 

285,191. WATER-CLUusiET VALYE. — Peter White, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

205,197. FiRE-ESCAPE. — Albert lh. Yount, Younts- 
ville, Ind. 

235,210-211, FASTENER FOR THE MEETING-RAILS 
OF SASHES. — William H. Bayles, Montclair, N. J. 

235,216. SASH-BALANCE. — Edwin Bradshaw, To- 
ronto, Untario, Can. 

285,218. LUMBER FOR WALLS. — James E. Brong 
and Edward A. Carter, Canisteo, N. Y. 

285,230. FIRE-EscAPE. — Richard Christie, Truro, 
Nova Scotia, Can. 


285,250. Fing-Escape. —John H. Ford, Toronto, 
Ontario, Can. 

285,270. REFLECTOR. — Julius Jaeger, Rutherford 
Park, N. d. 

285,273. FIre-ESCAPE LADDER. — Francis E. Josel, 
Freeport, Ill. 

285,282. FIRE-Esc apg. — Jeremiah Lockwood and 


John Kivett, Sullivan, Ind. 
285,202. HANGER FOR EAVES-TROUGHS. — Theo- 
dore McMaster, Sloanaville, N. Y. 
oe Fint-EscareE. —Jobn Moffet, New York, 
285,301. FIRE-EscAPE. — James §. Parmenter, 
Woodstock, Ontario, Can. 
— Joseph Stofflet, 


245,319. FIRE-ESCAPE, 
LLECTRIC BURGLAR-ALABM.—Alvah Wis- 


Seig- 
fried's Bridge, Pa. 
wall, Cincinnati, O. 


285,354, 


265,547. SHUTTER-WORKER. — Russell G. Dudley, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
25,350. PRESERVATIVE COMPOUND. — William S. 


Fickett, Rochester, N. Y. 
285,365. DooR-BALANUE, 


— William F. Sexton, Sr., 
and William F. Sexton, Jr., 


Toronto, Ontario, Can. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


CHURCH. — Mesers. J. A. & W.T. Wilson, architects, 
have prepared plans for a one-st’y, with tower, 
Baptist church and chapel (colored), 52’ x 102/, to be 
erected cor. Park Ave. and Howard Streets. It will 
be built of stone and brick, have a seating capacity 
of six hundred, and cost §10,000; H. ©. Sinyser, 
builder. 

DWELLINGS. — William F. Weber, architect, has pre- 
pared plans for 18 three-st’y brick buildings, with 
stone tinish, each 18’ x 48/, to be erected on North 
St., between Townsend and Lanvale Sts., for J. 
Irvine; cost, $70,000. 

' Three-st’y brick pera 
20’ x 67’, to be erected on 
Be Applegarth; cost, $4,500. 


with brownstone finish, 
untington Ave., for N 


| 


\ 
{ 
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STORE AND OFFICE. — Chas. L. Carson, architect, is 
preparing drawings for Messrs. Gregg & Brother, 
for a four-st’y brick building, with stone and terra- 
cotta finish, 46’ x 93’, to be erected cor. Charles and 
Barnet Streets, and to cost $37,500. 

STORE. — Three-st’y brick atore-building, with stone 
and terra-cotta finish, 22’ x 66’, to be erected at No. 
61 North Eutaw Street, for Chas. Wattenscheidt; 
cost, $7,000; W. F. Webster, architect. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report thirty- 
three permits have been granted, the more impor- 
tant of which are the following: — 

Andrew Kobn, three-st’y brick building, w 5s 
Wolfe St., between Gough and Pratt Sts. 

Lucy E. Burck, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, ss 
Lombard St., between Caroline and Spring Sts. 

McCoy & Gorter, 4 two-st'y brick buildings, e s 
Gilmor St., commencing n e cor, Windsor Mill 
Road. 

Johm Mears, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, n 8 
Eager St., eof McKiin St. 

L. Swift, four-st’y brick building, in rear of s w 
cor. Eastern Ave. and Duncan Alley, 45 x 50, 

Jos. M. Cone, 7 three-st’y brick buildings, s 8 Har- 
lem Ave., between Fremont and Gilbert Sts.; and 
10 three-st’y brick buildings, w s Fremont St., 8 of 
Harlem Ave. 

Win. Grecht, two-st'y brick building, 28’ x 100/, 
nw cor. Sharp and Ostend Sts. 

Juliet H. Turner, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, w 8 
Eutaw St., 8 of Hamburg St. 

Win. Groscup, two-st’y brick stable, ss Rice Al- 
ley, e of Arlington Ave. 

Jas. D. Hodge, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, 8 a Ran- 
dall St., between Light St. and the Park. 

Sheep Butchers’ and Wool-Pulling Association 
No. 2, 4+ two-st’y brick buildings, es Boulden Alley, 
8 of Robert St. 

S. D. Price, 4 three-st’y brick buildings, n s Chase 
St., n wor. Constitution St. 

did. Harvey, three-st’y and mansard brick build- 
ing, es Charles St., between Monument and Madi- 
son Sts. 


Boston. 


OFFICE-BUILDING. — The deepen Nos. 18 and 20 
Beacon St., formerly occupied by the Boston Uni- 
versity have been demolished, and «a new building 
measuring 40’ x 82/ is now in course of erection. The 
new building will be six-st’y high, of Longmeadow 
freestone and terra-cotta, with store in first-st’y, and 
ottices above; Mr. J. P. Lovering is the mason, and 
L. Greely, the carpenter; Mr. Wim. G. Preston, of 
Boston, architect; cost, $45,000. 

BUILDING PERMITS.— Wood.— Centre St., rear 16 and 
18, Ward 21, for L. Prang, dwell., 16 x 32’, one-st’y 
flat; J. McNamara, builder. 

Washington St., near Tremont St., Ward 25, for 
Frank W. Webber, dwell., 20’ x 4%, two-st’y hip; 
Mr. Marshall, builder. 

Cambridge St., near North Beacon St., Ward 25, 
for Wun. C. Walker, dwell., 22’ and 32/x 35/, two-st’y 
pitch; Danie} O. Connell, builder. 

Paris St., near Porter St., Ward 2, for Neal M. 
Campbell, 2 dwells., 20” x 30/ and 32/ x 40’, three-st’y 
flat; John C. Frame, builder. 

Washington St., rear Ashland St., Ward 23, for 
Caroliue F. Freeinan, stable, 12’ x 1¥, one-st’y piteh; 
W. Doe, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


CHURCH, — The corner-stone of the Union Congrega- 
tional Church of New-Lots was laid, cor. Orient and 
Liberty Aves., last week. 

BUILDING PERMITS, — Fisth Ave., ne cor. Pacific St. 
four-st’y brick store and tenement, felt and gravel 
roof; cost, $10,000; owner and builder, E. L. Don- 
nellon, 186 President St.; architect, R. Dixon. 

Magnolia St., No. 309, w 8, 200’ 8 Irving Ave., 
3 two-st’y frame dwells., tin roof; cost, each, $1,500; 
owner, Samuel P. Banham, on premises; architect, 
G. B. Colyer; builders, J. Thateher and G. B. Col- 


yer. 

Willoughby Ave., n 8, 140’ w Nostrand Ave., 3 two- 
st'y brownstone front dwells., tin roots; cost, each, 
$4,500; owner and builder, David Weild, 358 Gates 


Ave. 

Willoughby Ave.,n 8, 100’ w Nostrand Ave., 2 two- 
st'y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$4,500; owner and builder, Daniel B. Norris, 359 
Clifton PI. 

Siztcenth St., 88, 100’ w Fifth Ave., one and two 
st’y brick hall, etc.; cost, $9,000, owner, South 
Brooklyn ‘Turn Verein, on premises; architect, 
C. F. Eisenach. 

Hart St., 1 8, 350’ w Lewis Ave., 10 two-st’y brown- 
stone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, euch, $6,000; 
owner and builder, Thomas Donohue, 133 Stuy ve- 
sant Ave.; architect, J. E. Dwyer. 

Carlton Ave., e 8, 90! n St. Marks Pl., 2 three-st’y 
browrstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$8,000; owner and builder, Jno. Monas, 92 Park PI1.; 
architect and carpenter, J.J. Gilligan, 

Park St., 0 8, 150 e Broadway, 2 three-st'y frame 
stores and tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $4,000; 
owner and builder, George Straub, 704 Broadway; 
architect, T. Engelhardt. 

Manjer St., Nos, 189 to 195, two-at’y brick church, 
slated roof; cost, $30,000; owner, the German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran St. John’s Church, Graham Ave., 
cor. ‘Ten Eyck St.; architect, T. Engelhardt. 

Concord St., No. 136, 8 8, between Jay and Bridge 
Sts., four-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $8,000; 
owner and architect, KE. T. Backhouse, Carlton 
Ave.; builders, KE. ‘I. Rutan and F. K. Schermer- 


horn. 

Fifth St., 8 8, 1877 107 e Sixth Ave., 1) two-st'y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$8,000; owner and builder, Thos. Donohue, 103 
Stuyvesant Ave.; architect, J. E. Dwyer. 

Sluyreaant Ave., @ 8, 20/n Van Buren St,, 5 two- 
and-one-half-st'y brick dwells., tin roofs; cust, each, 
$4,500; owner, Wm. Godfrey, 139 Stuyvesant Ave.; 
builders, M. Kuhn & Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


CuUurRc#H. — St. James Church, stone, cor. Spring and 
Livan Sts.; cost, $20,000; architect, A. J. Warner. 
Houses. — North St., near Delaware Ave., brick, 


stone, and tile; owner, Mrs. E. F. Metcalfe; ar hi- 
tects, McKim, Mead & White; cost, $25,000. 

House on Seventh St., near Porter Ave., brick and 
frame; owner, Geo. H. Lewis; cost, $12,000; archi- 
tect, James G. Cutler. 

PRINTING-OFFICE. — Building for Courier Publishing 
Co.; owner, Chas. B. McCune, Washington St., near 
aonecs St.; Silsbee & Marling, architects; cost, $30,- 
0 


ADDITIONS. — Addition to house of B.C. Rumsey, Del- 
aware Ave.; cost, $6,000; architects, Silsbee & Mar- 


ling. 
Addition to factory of M.H. Birge & Sons, cor. 
"Niagara and Maryland Sts.; cost, $1,500; J. G. Cut- 
ler, architect, 


Chicago. 
ADDITION, — E. W. Blatchford & Co. are adding three 
stories to their shot-tower building, cor. of Clinton 


and Fulton Sts., to cost $20,000; F. H. Waeecher is 
the architect, and Kossler & Winckler are the 
builders. 

FLATs,— T. V. Wadskier is architect of the three-st'y 
flats on State St., for C. B. King, to cost $40,000; 
Geo. Kabell is the builder. 

Alfred Smith, architect, planned the four-st’y 
flats for Wm. M. Hoyt, on t Illinois St.; cost, 
$16,000: J. G. Deitz, builder. 

The flats to be built for B. A. Hills, on West Jack- 
s0n St., will cost $12,000; Charles C. Miller, archi- 
tect, and George Lehman, builder. 

Houses, —Greygory Vigeant is architect of dwell. and 
stores for 1D. O. Callaghan, on West Indiana St.; 
cost, $18,000; builder, A. Kaiser. 

Thos. 8. Kirkwood will build 2 three-st’y dwells. 
and stores on Chicago Ave.; cost, $14,000; architect, 
I. D. Cleaveland. 


Furst & Kk ioe a architects, planned the dwells. 
au ares for Healy, on Archer Ave., to coset 
2,000. 


STORE. — Jno. Boddie will build a six-st’y Store on 
Market St., to cost $30,000; the architect is F. Bau- 
mann, 

TENEMENT-BUILDING. — Frommann & Jebsen are 
architects of the tenement-building to be built on 
Cass St., for H. Kalinann, to coat $16,000. 

WAREHOUSE, — The seven-st'y warehouse building 
on Market St., for S. P. Parmly and A. W. Robbins, 
will cost $60,000. The architect is F. L. Charnley. 

BUILDING PERMITS. —H. H. Porter, two-st’y dwell., 
272 East Huron St.; cost, $6,000; architects, Cobb & 
Frost; builders, Clark & Fuller. 

J. G. Earle, 10 two-st'y dwells., Eda St., cor. 
Wabash Ave.; cost, $20,000. 

A. Crane, 2 one-st’y stores, 215 and 217 Wabash 
Ave.; cost, $3,500. 

H. Kalmann, three-st’y tenement-building, 212 
and 214 Cass St.; cost, $16,000; architects, From- 
mann & Jepsen; builders, P. Reiplenger & Son. 

Emil Schryer, three-st’y and basement dwell., 510 
Halsted St.; cost, $5,000; architect, P. W. Reuhl; 
builder, A. Kaiser. 

C. W. Wells, three-st’y dwell., 129 Peoria St.; 
cost, $5,500; architect and builder, J. W. Cassel. 

Geo. H. O’Brien, three-st’y dwell., 319 Wells St.; 
cost, $5,000; architects, Holabird & Roach. 

S.C. McDowell, 2 two-st’y stores and flats, 292 and 
204 State St.; cost, $5,000; architect, J. H. Huber. 

John Dotka, two-st'y dwell., 514 Ashland Ave.; 
cost, $5,000; architects, Furst & Rudolph. 

Thos. S. Kirkwood, 2 three-st’y stores and dwells., 
62 and 64 Chicago Ave.; cost, $14,000; architect, L. 
D. Cleaveland., 

Wm. M. Hoyt, 2 four-st’y flats, 240 East Illinois 
St.; cost, $16,000; architect, A. Smith; butider, 
J. G. Deitz. 

R. Seedorf, two-st’y flats, 3009 Wentworth Ave.; 
cost, $4,000. 

St. Peter’s German Lutheran Church, brick base- 
ment, 366 West Chicago Ave.; cost, $6,000; archi- 
tects, Furst & Kudolph; builder, Chas. Meister. 

Paul Mickelson, reo-st’y store and flats, 3710 
State St.; coat, $7,500; architect, Wm. Linghurst; 
builders, Walker & Lorimer. 

W. L. Beck, three-st’y store and flats, 3708 State 
St.; cost, $7,500. 

J. A. 'Sackley, two-st’y dwell., 253 Walnut St.; 
cost, $3,500, 

E. W. Blatchford & Co., three-st’y addition, Clin- 
ton St., cor. Fulton St.; cost, $20,000; architect, 
Waescher ;$builders, Rossler & Winckler. 

B. Pontius, two-st’y dwell., 244 Hudson Ave.; 
cost, $3,500; architect, A. F. Boos; builder, N. Ger- 
ten. 

Peter Ray, two-st’y dwell., 166 Emerson Ave.; 
cost, $3,000. 

John Nathan, two-st’y dwell., 152 Maxwell St.; 
cost, $4,000; architect, P. W. Ruehl; builder, A. 
Kaiser. 

Aug. Mendel, 3 two-st’y stores and dwells., 1498- 
1502 Milwaukee Ave.; cost, $7,500. 

R. Healy, 2 four-st’y stores and dwells., 2X00 and 
2802 Archer Ave.; cost, $12,000; architects, Furst & 
Rudolph, builder, M. McCarthy. 

D. VU. Callaghan, three-st’y store and dwell., 630 
and 632 West Indiana St.; cost, $18,000; architect, 
G. Vigeant; builder, A. Kaiser. 

H. Heintz, two-st'y and basement dwell., 304 
Loomis St.; cost, $3,600. 

C. Kaub, two-st’y flats, 9 Lane PI.; cost, $3,000. 

A. Walters, addition to store, 722 West Madison 
St.; cost, $3,000; architect, W. H. Drake; builders, 
N. P. Nobery & Co. 

George L. Frank, cottage, 165 Mohawk St.; cost, 


000. 
N. Patty Honoree Heh AL 296 Superior St.; cost, 
$6,000; architect, F. H. Waescher. 

Wm. Baker, three-st’y store and dwell., 2R&8§ 
Archer Ave.; cost, $10,000; architect, P. W. Ruebl; 
builder, M. J. Hogan. 

S.P. Parmly & A. W. Robbins, seven-st’y ware- 
house, 222 to 22% Market St.; coat, $60,000; architect, 
F. L. Charnley; builders, Price & Avery. 

D. A. Titcomb, two-et’y dwell., 507 Polk St.; cost, 
$3,500; architect, W. J. B. Hanter; builder, Wm. H. 
Cameron. 

Wm. Gubbins, two-st’y store and dwell., 703 Ogden 
Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

Peter Bentz, two-st’y and basement dwell., 371 
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Larrabee St.; cost, $5,000; architect, R. F. Boos; 
builders, Ebertshauser Bros. 

B.A. Hills, 2 Deke flats, 421 and 428 Jackson 
St.; cost, $12,000; architect, C. C. Miller; builder, 
Geo. Lehman. 

Jno. Boddie, six-st’y store 
St.; cost, $30,000; architect, Pr. 
E. F. Gobel. 

J. McDowell, 2 two-st’y dwells., 2356 and 2358 
Dearborn St.; cost, $5,000; architect, S. Nelson; 
builders, W. & S. Nelson. 

C. B. King, three-st’y flats, 171 to 177 State St.; 

Wadskier; builder, 


cost, $40,000; architect, T. t. 
(seo. Kabell. 
A. Dressell, two-st’y flats, 681 South Ashland Ave.; 
cont: A ae architect, H. Strippleman; builder, A. 
ressell. 


131 and 133 Market 
Baumann; builder, 


Cincinnati. 


APARTMENT-HOUSE. — Jos. Sinith, Jr., has con- 
tracted for a six-st’y bveegn to be used for flats, 
on Seventh St., between Elm and Plum Sts., 27’x 
200’; cost, about $30,000; Samuel Hannaford, archi- 
tect; H. E. Holtzinger, builder. 

BUILDING Permits. — Epiphany Church, Lane St., 
between Locust and Oak Sts.; cost, $5,500. 

Michael Lloyd, one-st'y brick building, 128 Elm 
St.; cost, $2,300. 

Jos. Lammert, four-st’y brick building, n e cor. 
Fourth and Smith St.; cost, $5,000. 

Procter & Gamble, addition to two-st’y brick 
building, 746 Central Ave.; cost, $3,500. 

Mrs. M. A. Bates, two-st'y brick building, Cole- 
rain Pike; cost, $4,000. 

Eight permits for repairs; cost, $5,000. 


New York. 


BUIBDING PERMITS. — First Ave.,n w cor. One Hun- 
dred and Third St., 4 one-st’y brick tenements, 
avel roofs; cost, each, $1,000; owner, John Simon, 

136 Christie St.; architect, A. Arctander. 

One Hundred and Thirty-sixth St., n 8, 225! e Sev- 
enth Ave., one ee brownstone front church, tinned 

ak roof; cost, $310,000; owner, Church of the Hol 

nnocents; architect, F. A. Peterson; builders, Smi 
& Prodgers. 

Eighty-sirth St., 38, 100° w Ave. B, two-st’y brick 
dwell., tin roof; cost, $3 000; owner, Thoinas Tully, 
333 East Ninety-second St.; architect, A. B. Ogden. 

Second Ave., 8 W cor. Ninety-eighth St., 4five-st’y 
brownstone front tenements, tin roofs; cost, each 
$16,000. owner, Henry G. Monarque, 2143 Third 
Ave.; architect, A. Spence. 

Ninety-ciqhth St., 8 8, 96’ 8’ w Second Ave., 5 five- 
st’y brownstone front tenements, tin roofs; cost, 
each, $16,000; owner, etc., Saie as last. 

Eighth Ave., es, 497 11/7 n One Hundred and For- 
ty-third St., three-st’y frame store and tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $5,000; owner, Patrick J. O’Brien, One 
Hundred and Forty-third St., between Seventh and 
Eighth Aves.; architect, A. Spence. 

ve Hundred and Seventeenth St.,n8, 64’ @ First 
Ave., three-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$7,000; owner, Wm. Austin, Third Ave., 8 wor. 
Thirty-fourth St.; architect, A. Spence. 

West Forty-ninth St., No. 634, on rear, five-st’ 
brick tenoment; owner, architect and builder, Phil- 
lip Housmann, 522 West Forty-nintb St. 

Eighty-+iqhth St., 8 8, 110° e Third Ave., 4 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $17,500; own- 
er, Philip Brainder, Ave. B, between Eighty-fourth 
and Eighty-fifth Sts.; architect, J. Brandt. 


Philadelphia. 


COTTAGES, — Six cottages of the Queen Anne style of 
architecture are being erected by Mr. William Bul- 
lock, at Yeadon, which is near Fernwood Station. 

BULLDING PERMITS, — Uber St., above Diamond St., 
6 three-st’y dwells., 16’ x 56’; E. H. Flood, con- 
tractor. 

Twenty-second St., cor. Diamond St., three-st’y 
dwell., 20’ x 60’; E. H. Flood, contractor. 

T'wenty-second St.,ws,n of Diamond St., three- 
st’y dwell., 20’ x 50’; E. H. Flood, contractor. 

owman St., above Thirty-fifth St., two-st’y dwell., 
16’ x 30/; E. C. Sheppard, contractor. 

Broad St.,n of Lehigh Ave., stable, 16’ x 60’; W. 
J. Nolan, owner. 

Hancock St., e 8, 8 of Norris St., 3 two-st’y dwells., 
12’ x 35’, A. M. Hotfman, contractor. 

Rochelle Ave.,n e of Manayunk Ave., three-st’y 
dwell., 20’ x 44’; G. F. Payne & Co., contractors. 

Rear of St. James's Church, bet. Front and Second 
Sts., 2 two-st’y dwells., 15’ x 44’; Wilson Milnor, con- 
tractor. 

Ridge Ave., w of Leiper St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 12/ 
x 36’; Wilson Milnor, contractor. 

Washington Ave.,n 8,6 of Twenty-first St., two- 
st’y storehouse, 45 x 60’; Jno. Robinson, contractor. 

‘ogshall St., between Lehman and Rittenhouse 
Sts., 12 two-st'y dwells., 14’ x 28’; D. S. McNabb, con- 
tractor. 

Chestnut St., No, 1015, three-st’y store, 22’ x 94; 
Thos, Little, contractor. ; 

Thomas St.,8 8, 6 of Green St., 3 two-st’y dwells., 
17’ x 32/; Harrison & Castor, contractors. 

Chestnut St., w of Ninth St., rear of Record Build- 
ing, boiler and press room, 50’ x 60/; E. H. Flood, 
contractor. 

Wellington St., as, ¢@ of Kensington Ave., two-st’y 
dwell., if x 40’, Jno. B. Logan, owner. 

Willow St. Wharf, ice-house, Knickerbocker Ice 
Co., owners. 

Ninth St., cor. McKean St., 3 two-st’y dwells., 14/ 
x 40’; Jos. Stuckey, owner. 

Ninth St., cor. Dauphin St., four-st’y factory build- 
ing, 128/67 x 1297; E. H. Flood, superintendent. 

Vein bridge St, ns, woof Fighth St., church build- 
ing; F. W. Tweed, contractor. 

‘enango St.,3 8, bet. Eighth and Ninth Sts., 2 two- 
st'v dwells., 15’ x 45’; J. H. Dortf, contractor. 

(rarnet St., Nos, 2734-36-38, 3 two-st’y dwells., 12/ 
x 40’; C. McArdle, owner. 

Wayne Junction, three-st'y factory, etc., 42! x 100/ 
and 59/ x 222’; McCallum, Crease & Sloan, owners. 

Sells St,, e of Ridge Ave., two-#t’y dwell., 18 x 32’; 
Cbas. F. Rambo, contractor. 

Sizteenth St., ws,n of Allegheny Ave., two-st’y 

well., 30’ x 3h; T. W. Draper, contractor. 


Summit St., e of Ridge Ave., three-st’y dwell., 21/ 
6// x 34’; Geo, Gillet, contractor. 

Chestnut St., W 8, 8 of Walnut, Manayunk, three- 
at’y dwell., 18 x 29’; Geo. Uillet, contractor. 

hirty-third St.,e8, near Locust St., 8 three-st’y 
dwells., 17’ x 54’; A. Demmitt, owner. 

Germantown Ave.,s of Susquehanna Ave., three- 
Bt'y office, 26’ x 42/; H. Brockelhurst, contractor. 

effersen St., cor. Hamilton St., two-st’y dwell., 15/ 
x 30’; Henry Rowland, contractor. 

Twenty-second St., cor. Norris St., two-st’y stable, 
2 x 27/; J. S. Steel, contractor. 

East Township Line, cor. Gowen Ave., two-st’y 
stable, 31’ x 74’; Townson Bros., contractors. 

Highland Ave., 3 three-st’y dwells., 32’ x 36; 
Townson Bros., contractors. 

Nef St.,e 8,n of Richmond and Salmon St., ns, 
w of Neff St., 9 two-st’y dwells, 15’ x 42’; Jas. Hood 
contractor. 

Dauphin St., 88, bet. Eleventh and Twelfth 8ts., 
4 two-at’y dwells., and 2 three-st’y dwells., 15/ x 44/; 
J. A. Beaver. 

Harerford St., bet. Sixty-ninth and Seventieth 
Sts., two-st’y dwell., 16’ x 40’; R. C. Dochard, con- 
tractor. 

Torr St., 0 8, w of Forty-ninth St., two-st’y dwell., 
16’ x 46’; R. C. Dochard, contractor. 

Haverford St., w of Fifty-fourth St.. two-at’y 
dwell., 17” x 20°; W. D. Hunkle, contractor. 

Sycamore St., cor. ah Ghee St., 2 threest’y 
dwells., 15h v 40’; Geo. McNichol, contractor. 

Broad St., 8 of Locust St., two-at’y stable, 30’ x 3; 
Geo. McNichol, contractor. 

Locust St., n 8, e of Thirty-ninth St., three-st’y 
dwell., 42’ x 52/; A. A. Catanach, contractor. 


St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Forty-four permits have been 
issued since our last report, fifteen of which are for 
unimportant frame houses. Of the rest, those worth 
$2,500 and over are as follows: — 

A. Guillier, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; 
Hermann, builder. 

L. Roos, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; H. E- 
lermann, builder. 

Chapman & Moller, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$2,700; J. Ferguson, builder. 

H. Parker, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; 
A. Berthe, builder. 

M. E. Church, two-st’y brick parsonage; cost, 
$2,800; Beinke, architect; Sudholde, builder. 

6. C. Murphy, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $7,800; C. C. Murphy, builder. 

A. Schultheis, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $5,000; 
contract sub-let. 

Dr. Alex. B. Shaw, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
dak re Cc. E. Lilsley, architect; Geo. E. Miller, 

uilder. 


General Notes. 


ALBERT LEA, MINN.— The trustees of Albert Lea 
College have appointed Messrs. Abbott, Parker and 
Brown, acommittee to proceed with the excavations 
for the college. The plans and specifications pre- 
sented by Mr. Dunnell were practically selected as 
those to be used in the erection of the building. 

Messrs. Brown & Simms have commenced exca- 
voting for the two-st’y brick building, 22’ x 70, to 
be completed this fall. 

W.H. Turrell has commenced preparations for a 
one-st’y brick building, 22’ x 40’, on the site of his 
building lately burned. 

Preparations will be made this fall by Ranson 
Bros., Schiender Bros., S.S. Edwards, John Stage 
and others, to put up brick buildings on the ground 
recently cleared by fire. 

AMHERST, Mass. — The Chi Psi Society of Amherst 
have broken ground on their lot opposite College 
Hall for a society building; Bartlett Bros., of 
Whately, being the contractors. 

ATTLEBORO, Mass. — The corner-stone of the Catho- 
lic Church was laid September 15. 

BANGOR, ME. — The Bangor City Government has a 
propriated $1000 toward the construction of Agricul- 
tural Hall at the Eastern Maine Fair Grounds. 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—P. T. Barnum Is erecting a large 
building, which is to be used as a place for almoat ev- 
ery form of amusement. It is to be 202’ long, and 
will contain billiard and reading rooms, a skating- 
rink, ete. 

BRYN Mawnp, PA. — Brick stable for Geo. Vaux, Esq., 
capacity 5 horses and 4 carriages, plans by Addison 
Hutton, architect, Philadelphia. 

CAMBRIDGE, MA88s.— The Jefferson Physical Labor- 
tory connected with Harvard College, and now in 
course of erection, will bea brick and stone two-st’y 
building, measuring 635’ x 200’; the engine Howse is 
completely isolated from the main building, and all 
shafting carried on separate piers to prevent vibra- 
tion from injuring delicate experiments. Messrs. 
Shaw & Hunnewell, of Boston, are the architects, 
and Norcross Brothers, of Boston, contractors. 

FAR ROCKAWAY, L. I. — Robert B. Hughes intends to 
build a hotel for summer boarders. 

FLUSHING, N. Y.— Adjutant-General Farnsworth, 
Chief of Ordnance, and Inspector-General Briggs, 
have approved the site on Amity St., in the village 


_ of Flushing, selected for the Armory of the Seven- 


teenth Separate Company. The property has a 
frontage of 59 feet on Amity St., runs back 175 feet 
to Locust St., and was purchased for $3,000 by 
eucre County. The State will give $12,000 for the 
uilding. 

Gaky, D. T.—C. B. Cook, architect, of Winona, 


Minn., is building a $4,000 house, for Irving Sibley, 


of Owatonna. 

GREEN ISLAND, LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. — Robert Glen- 
denning, Esq., Phila., proposes to erect a cottage, 
aa plans by Wilson Bros. & Co., architects, Phila- 

elphia. 

Huron, D. T. — Mr. Chas. B. Cook, of Winona, Minn., 
ia the architect of the new court-house and fail, 
which is to cost $50,000. 

WHITEHALL, WIs. — Court-house; coat, $20,000; ar- 
chitect; C. B. Cook, Winona, Minn. 

JERSEY City, N. J.—L. H. Broome has plans fora 
four-st’y brownstone apartment-house, floor, 25/x 
64’, to be built on the north-east corner of Wayne 


oe and Jersey Ave., for Nicholas Lohse; cost, $14- 


JOHNSTOWX, PA. — Offices for the Gautier Steel 
Works, two-st’y high, 40’ x 60/; plans by Addison 
Hutton, architect, Philadelphia. 

MEDIA, Pa.— The paper mill of J. Howard Lewis is 
to be rebuilt at once. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. — Ground is to be broken immedi- 
ately for 2 frame houses, to cost between $4,000 and 
$5,000 each, for M. H. Brand and Fred. Johnson on 
Mitchell Heights. 

James Douglas, architect, has let the contract for 
Dr. Danforth’s house, cor. of Van Buren and Divi- 
sion Sts.; cost, $12,000. 

MONROE, WI8. — James Douglas, architect, is getting 
up plans for a hotel, to cost $30,000, which Ludlow, 
the wealthy banker,fis to build here. 

MONTREAL, CAN. —The Grand Trunk Railway has 
offered to build a large central depot here, to cost 
$1,000,000 provided the city finds the land. 

MOOSEHEAD LAKE, ME.— A stock company is bein 
oO ized by A. H. Eveleth to build a $25,000 hote 
at Weat Cove. 

PATCHOGUE, N. Y. — Mrs. K. L. Gilbert, of New York, 
is, it is sald, to build a hotel and cottages here, at a 
cost of some $200,000. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass. — Mrs. Zeno Russell has bought a 
loton the west side of Bartlett Ave. next to EK. T. 
Selec and Architect Hill is planning a house for 

er. 

Piqua, O.— A new city building is to be built. The 
lot is 40’ x 120’, with streets on all sides; the buildin 
will cover the entire lot, be three stories high o 
pressed brick, and will cost about $75,000. The coun- 
cil have adopted the design submitted by W. R. 
Brown and . Crapsey, joint architects. 

REDWOOD FALLS, MINN.—The new public school 
building, of which the foundation walis are in, will 
cost at least $15,000. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. — The National German American 
ene of — Paul opened proposals for its new build- 
ng pt. s 

WILKES BARRE, PA. — The corner-stone of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, to be built on Franklin St., 
was laid last week. 

WINONA, MINN.—Mr. Charles B. Cook, architect, has 
the following in hand: — 

The Harvester Works buildings in the First Ward, 
to cost $45,000. 

Mrs. F. A. Smith’s frame dwelling-house on East 
Broadway, $9,000. 

J. Ferd. Pudor’s frame dwelling-house on West 
Broadway, $6,000. 

John Loshe, brick residence on East Fifth St; cost, 


$3,000. 
Bids and Contracts. 


CINCINNATI. — The following is a synopsis of bids for 
abe “oe for the Custom-House, etc., at Cincin- 
na 9 * 

The Snead & Co. Iron Works, $7,148 (accepted). 

The Phenix Iron Co., Trenton, $7,462. 

Joseph Hall & Co., $7,654. 

Haugh, Ketcham & Co., $7,9@).12. 

Scherpe & Koken, 88,560. 

McHose & Lyon, $9,000. 

M. Clements, $7,#85, informal. 

FURNITURE For U. 8. PuBLIC BUILDINGS. — The fol- 
lowing are the successful bidders for furniture, for 
ue public buildings at Philadelphia and other 
cities: — 

Robert Mitchell Furniture Company: 

Philadelphia, $20,496 and $10,093.50. 

Charleston, W. Va., $5,391.82. 

Indianapolis, Ind., $97. 

Chicago, Ill.; $3,234.75. 

Dubuque, Io., $2,375.52. 

Cincinnati, O., $255.25. 

United States buildings east of Rocky Mountains, 
tables 1b., letter-presses, desks, office chairs, porta- 
ble broom-racks, and revolving stools, $810.50. 

Melior, Lingeman & Co., New York: 

New York, $270.50. 

Atlanta, Ga., $200. 

United States buildings east of Rocky Mountains, 
file cases No. 10, and wash-stands, No. 11, $1,328. 

Middletown Furniture Company, Middletown, Pa.: 

New Orleans, $228.40. 

Petersburg, Va., $604.54. 

Barge-office, New York, $160.30. 

Boston, Mass., $966. 

A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago, I11.: 

Wheeling, W. Va., $215. 

Newark, N. J. $70. 

United States buildings east of Rocky Mountains, 
table desks, la, tables, 2 and 3; water-cooler stands 
4; desks, 6; revolving stools, 23, and congressional 
chairs, $1,442.26. 

Stotz, Woltz & Co., Chicago, Il: 

Sub-treasury, New York, $54. 

SAFES AND VAULTS FOR TREASUBY DEPARTMENT.— 
The following is an abstract of the bids received for 
safes and vaults for the United States Treasury De- 
partment, opened September 13, 1483: — 

Safes.—Double steel-lined, burglar-proof, per foot, 
inside face measurement, Hall Safe and Lock Com- 
pany, $16.75; Geo. L. Damon, §7.75. 

Single steel-lined, burglar-proof, per foot, inside 
face measurement, Hall Safe and Company, 
$10.50; George L. Damon, $6.75. 

Double steel-lined, burglar-and-fire-proof, per foot, 
inside face measurement, Hall Safe and‘ Lock Com- 
pany, $21; George L. Damon, $10.25. 

Single steel-lined, burglar-and-fire-proof, per foot, 
inside face measurement, Hall Safe and Lock Com- 
pany, $15.25; George L. Damon, $10. 

Vaults. — Fired sn Place. — Double stee]-lined, per 
foot, Hall Safe and Lock Corapany, $14.75 George 
L. Damon, $7.75. 

Single steel-lined, per foot, Hall Safe and Lock 
Company, $10; George L. Damon, $4.70. 

Fire-proof doors, fixed in pe Hall Safe and 
Lock Company, $245; George L. Damon, $180. 

The contract bas been awarded to Geo. L. Damon. 

SouTsH CHICAGO, ILL. — The contract for the Taylor 
School building in South Chicago has been awarded 
to Roehr & an. The bids on the Colehour 
school-house all being above $10,000 were rejected 
and the architect was requested to reduce the plans. 
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an immense intercepting sewer to carry the drainage of 

their city to the ocean, some of the people of Boston seem 
to be inclined to doubt the wisdom of the whole proceeding, and 
the Zranscript, one of the most influential as well as conserva- 
tive journals in the city, publishes an editorial calling attention 
to the rapid spread of the practice of sewage disposal by irriga- 
tion in Europe, and suggesting that it might be practicable and 
desirable to utilize the drainage matters discharged from the 
new sewer by irrigating some of the barren islands in the neigh- 
borhood of its outfall. It is not unlikely that something of the 
kind may be necessary in future, to judge from experiments 
made a few years ago, which showed that chips of wood thrown 
into the harbor at the intended sewer outfall were in a great 
part carried back and deposited on the shore of an inlet which 
washes one of the most beautiful and popular suburbs, but for 
the present it may be regarded as certain that no application of 
the modern system will be attempted in Boston, or indeed in 
any of our large seaboard cities. 


A co ic spending several millions of dollars in constructing 





HE fact seems to be that the trial of a system of sewage 
yl irrigation on so large a scale as would be necessary for 
disposing of the wastes of a great city appears to our en- 
gineers too formidable an undertaking to be attempted in the 
present state of knowledge on the subject; and while all un- 
derstand the advantages which that method presents in theory, 
most of them probably know also something of the failures 
and disappointments which have befallen their brethren across 
the water, and prefer not to risk their own reputations in con- 
nection with what might prove a most disastrous enterprise. At 
the same time, the undoubted fact that Boston has just paid 
four or five million dollars for a tube through which to throw 
eight hundred thousand dollars worth of fertilizing matters 
every year into the sea certainly offers material for serious re- 
flection ; and although it is true that no method has yet been 
discovered for recovering the whole of the valuable ingredi- 
ents in sewage so greatly diluted as that of our modern cities, 
this does not make it any less to be regretted that so vast a sum 
should be annually thrown away, without the slightest benefit 
to any person whatever, and perhaps with much future injury 
to the commerce and health of the city. 





VERY one can understand the reluctance of an engineer, 
kK entrusted with the expenditure of public money, to try 
experiments which, to judge from the results thus far ob- 
tained elsewhere, would be more than likely to involve extraor- 
dinary expenses for maintenance, and perhaps total failure, but 
it is on that very account all the more desirable that trials at a 
small scale, which will point out the way for more extensive 
operations, should be encouraged in every possible way. There 
would be no harm, for instance, but great benefit, in setting 
aside, in such towns as Boston, New York or Philadelphia, ex- 
perimental tracts in the city parks, where the most efficient 
and least offensive methods of applying sewage as 9 fertilizing 


agent to land could be studied, and observations made to deter- 
mine the kind of crops best suited for cultivation under such 
circumstances, with the details of their management. No one 
can read the accounts of the English and French sewage-farm- 
ing without feeling the lack of scientific study of these points. 
In nearly all cases, the municipal engineers seem to have made 
the best contract they could for getting rid of the sewage, and 
then to have turned the flood of drainage over the tract specified 
in the contract, without troubling themselves further about what 
became of it, while the unfortunate lessees or managers of the 
sewage farm, overwhelmed every day with a foul inundation 
which must be disposed of in some way, seem also to have 
been compelled, for want of opportunity to try anything else, 
to limit their experiments to a small range of crops, not per- 
haps the most profitable in the end, but the most available for 
their immediate and pressing needs. In addition to these 
investigations, which, in view of the variations of climate and 
circumstances in different States, ought to be carried on simul- 
taneously in all our large cities, a large amount of most valua- 
ble information might be gained by encouraging private 
individuals to make experiments on their own grounds in 
growing crops by sewage fertilization on a very limited scale. 
Every householder who owns a cesspool and a cheap pump, or 
even a bucket tied to a rope, has all the materials for making 
observations of the greatest value. The amount of cesspool or 
sewer liquid that a given plant will bear; the length of time 
that elapses before the smell of the sewage disappears in various 
soils; the depth to which the roots of different crops will pene- 
trate in search of the fertilizing stream; the comparative effect 
in promoting the growth of certain crops of surface or sub-sur- 
face irrigation, or a combination of both, as well as the amount 
of sewage purified in each way; the best plan for subsoil 
drainage of irrigated land; the behavior of plants in winter 
in gardens irrigated above or below the surface, or both; the 
effect of the warm soakage about the roots in enabling plants 
to resist the winter’s cold; the comparative utility, both in 
respect to the purification of the sewage and the growth of the 
plants, of intermittent or continuous irrigation, both above and 
below the surface; together with the character of the peculiar 
insects, if any, which might be found to be attracted to the 
sewage-fed crops, would all form subjects of the greatest inter- 
est and importance, upon which the humblest might contribute 
valuable information, while every one, rich or poor, farmer, 
gardener or amateur, would have something new and interest- 
ing to tell. The horticultural and agricultural societies, or, 
still better, the town and village improvement societies now so 
common, might, with much advantage, offer premiums for the 
best specimens of sewage-manured gardens, as well as for 
accounts of careful experiments of the kind, and the public 
authority could second the good work by the regular distribu- 
tion, to all who wished them, of printed slips containing reports 
from the experts employed in the official investigations. In this 
way, together with the appreciation of the loss which the com- 
munity sustains in the waste of sewage manure, would come 
the practical knowledge and experience necessary for using it 
successfully, and, this once gained, the utilization of the liquid 
refuse of the largest cities would become a mere matter of 
detail. 


CORRESPONDENT of La Semaine des Constructeurs 

asks in that journal for advice in regard to certain troubles 

which have befallen him, these bearing, by the way, a 
strong resemblance to the afllictions which beset the path of 
architects in this country who seek employment in public work. 
La Sematne’s correspondent, as it seems, was commissioned by 
the municipality of a certain town to prepare designs for a 
group of schools and a matrie. He made the drawings, but 
before the time came for carrying them into execution a politi- | 
cal overturn occurred, the complexion of the majority in the 
municipal council was changed, and the task of carrying out 
the town buildings was entrusted to another architect. The 
one first employed then bethought himself of a duty too long 
neglected, and sent in his bill, only to have it rejected by the 
new council, and a trifling sum offered him as full compensation 
for his services. This proving unsatisfactory, and the new 
council being indisposed to do anything more, the claim was 
referred to the prefectoral council. Meanwhile the new archi- 
tect went on with his work, and in due course the plans were 
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completed and thrown open for estimates. The deposed archi- 
tect had then an opportunity to examine the design of his suc- 
cessor, and found it a reproduction of his own. 





NDER these circumstances the question occurred to him 
which, finding it insoluble by his own resources, he pro- 
pounds to the editor of Za Semaine, namely, whether the 

payment of his bill, or of any less sum, by the town authorities, 
would give them the right to have his design copied and carried 
into execution by another person. The response of the legal 
editor of the journal is worth noting. In his opinion, the 
municipal council was entitled, at its discretion, to procure 
sketches for its buildings from any architect it saw fit, without 
going farther with him; on the ground that a principal may 
terminate the service of his agent at pleasure ; and in this case 
nothing more would be due than the usual one and one-half per 
cent on the proposed cost. In regard to the theft, as some 
would call it, of the first architect’s plan, for the purpose of 
having it carried into effect by another, the editor believes that 
the council, whatever might be said of the honorable feeling 
displayed in such a proceeding, only acted within its legal 
rights, and the aggrieved correspondent, in order to recover 
any compensation for what was certainly discourteous treat- 
ment, must show that he had suffered real injury, or loss of 
reputation on account of it. 


HE Sanitary Engineer quotes from the Fort Wayne Jour- 
nal of the Medical Sciences some singular information in 
regard to ventilation, from which, among other things, we 

learn that “an open fire-flue is the most efficient outlet that can 
be devised,” and that if an inlet is made for “ pure cold air by 
an opening directed upward behind the stove, and above the 
heads of the occupants of the room,” “all cold draughts will be 
avoided, the pure cold air will mingle immediately with the 
impure air near the ceiling, and the room will be equably and 
economically warmed and efficiently ventilated.” “ June air,” 
the account goes on to say, “ may be had in January, and the 
children will be as merry and rosy as the street children, who 
have nothing but oxygen to make them so.” We are glad to 
think that the street children of Fort Wayne are so “ merry and 
rosy” as to make them worthy of being mentioned as ex- 
amples of the good effect of oxygen on the system, but we 
cannot agree with the opinion that the flue of an open fireplace 
is ‘ the most efficient outlet for foul air that can be devised.” 
On the contrary, so far as our experience goes, the ventilation 
afforded by an open fireplace without a fire in it is generally of 
very small value, and so far from such a flue acting to draw 
down the impure air from the top of the room, it is usually 
found that if any upward current at all exists in it, the air to 
supply it is drawn across the floor from the nearest door, leav- 
ing the great mass of the atmosphere in the apartment practi- 
cally stagnant. The account given of the course of the fresh 
air currents in the room described as worthy of imitation seems 
to be also quite imaginary. Why “pure cold air” admitted 
behind a stove should rise immediately to the ceiling, instead 
of falling, like other cold air, is not very evident, and even if 
it should do so, it does not appear why the mingling of this 
‘pure cold air” with “the impure air near the ceiling ” should 
give rise to “June air,” or should result in ‘ equable and economi- 
cal” warming of the room beneath. The fact is that the 
proper ventilation, even of a small room, is a matter for intelli- 
gent and careful study, not for cheap recipes and exhilarating 
allusions to “June air’ and “merry and rosy ehildren.” No 
one has yet learned how to make the atmosphere of living 
rooms, however well provided with flues, entirely suitable for 
respiration, and no system of ventilation hitherto devised can 
take the place of open windows. Of course, when open win- 
dows are out of the question, artificial ventilation must be 
resorted to, but successful artificial ventilation does not consist 
in mixing “ pure and impure air,” or in ‘‘ economical” devices 
for imposing upon the imagination. 


HAT bright little paper called Indoors and Outdoors tells 

a remarkable story in illustration of the fastidiousness in 
sanitary matters which prevails in Texas. It seems that a 
public well in Brownsville, the court-house town of Cameron 
County, in that State, was recently cleaned out, and in it were 
found the remains of what had once been a human being. 
Some one, probably a new-comer in the Southwest, took an in- 
terest in the circumstance, and ascertained on inquiry that a 
prisoner in the neighboring jail had disappeared several years 


before, leaving no trace to indicate the fate which had befallen 
him. Shortly after the loss of this gentleman to society it was 
remembered that the water of the well in question acquired a 
singular taste, and for some time afterward hairs and bits of 
flesh were drawn up in the bucket, but the people who used 
the well supposed that these were merely fragments of 
drowned cats or rats, and continued to drink the water as 
usual. By and by the bad taste disappeared, and if some in- 
novator had not rudely disturbed the rest of the deceased in- 
dividual in the well, he might have been entirely consumed by 
his brethren above ground without their knowledge. 


HE Sctentific American quotes from the Electrician an 
account of a new claim put forward to secure the honor of 
inventing the electric telephone to a certain Charles Bour- 

seul, a soldier in the French army in Algeria, who in 1854, 
twenty-two years before the issue of the fanfous patent to 
Alexander Graham Bell, communicated to the French Academy 
a paper describing the Bell telephone precisely as it now exists. 
Bourseul seems never to have carried his idea into execution, 
and it is quite probable that as the circumstances of his profes- 
sion and situation would naturally preclude him from making 
experiments for himself, he made the suggestion in as public a 
manner as he could, hoping that others, with better means, 
might be disposed to test his invention practically. In his 
communication, which seems to have had a wide currency at 
that time, Bourseul explained that “if a metal disk could be in- 
vented which would be flexible enough to reproduce all the 
sound waves transmitted to it by the air, and if that disk could 
be connected to an electric circuit in such a way that in con- 
formity with the vibration of the air it would start and inter- 
rupt the current, then it would also be possible to cause a 
similarly constructed metal disk, in electrical connection with 
the first, to repeat all the movements of it, and the effect would 
be the same as if one had spoken directly against this second 
disk; that is to say, the ear would be affected in the same 
manner as if it heard the speech directly through the first metal 
diaphragm.” It would be difficult to describe the Bell telephone 
in terms more accurate than this, and if the story of the Elec- 
trician is correct, it certainly seems that, although the practical 
devices for carrying Bourseul’s ideas into effect are undoubtedly 
due to Professor Bell’s ingenuity, the decision made in his 
favor in a certain court, by which he was declared to be the 
original inventor of the electrical transmission of speech, ought 
to be materially modified. 


T seems from a letter in Le Technologiste that the work upon 
the canal across the Isthmus of Corinth is progressing 
rapidly. Two enormous dredges have been for some time 

in operation at the ends of the line, and others are in process of 
construction, which will be at work within a few months. 
Breakwaters have also been built for improving the harbors of 
Corinth and Isthmia, which form the terminations of the canal, 
and houses have been erected for the occupancy of the work- 
men, as well as workshops, in which will be constructed the 
rough boats for transporting earth and dredged material. So 
far, only about a mile and a half of the actual canal has been 
partially excavated, but more than fifteen hundred men are now 
busily employed, and the number increases every day, so that as 
soon as the terminal works are completed the excavation will 
be vigorously pushed. 


HE Manufacturer and Butlder gives a simple process for 
preparing the luminous paint now coming slowly into use. 
The ingredients of the mixture are simply sulphur and 

lime, the latter being obtained from oyster shells, which are to 
be washed with warm water, and calcined for half an hour, 
then allowed to cool, pulverized, and the white portions sepa- 
rated from the gray refuse. The white lime is then to be put 
in a crucible, in alternate layers with flour of sulphur, and the 
cover luted on with a mixture of clay and sand, moistened with 
beer. The crucible is exposed to a bright flame for an hour, 
and is then, after cooling, broken open, when the contents will 
be found of a mottled white and gray color. The gray por- 
tions are to be separated and thrown away, but the white part 
is to be finely ground and sifted through muslin, after which it 
may be mixed with varnish, oil or size, and used like ordinary 
paint. It is essential that objects painted with this substance, 
which are intended to be luminous at night, should be exposed 
to sunshine or bright light during the day, If so treated the 
paint will retain its qualities indefinitely. 
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Cloisters and Ruined Tower, Coyoacan, Mexico. 





F one wishes to keep in good health in the City of Mexico he 
should, besides taking a daily constitutional in the Alemeda, or 
out on the Paseo, at least one day in seven breathe the fresh air 

of some of the foot-hill suburbs. He thus holds typhoid fever at bay, 
the spongy soil and defective drainage of the Aztec capital making 
that disease as common as at Munich, and but for the perfect climate 
and great altitude, Mexico would probably be one of the unhealthi- 
est cities in the world. But those people who take plenty of pure 
oxygen may reckon themselves safe, for it is noticed that it is gener- 
ally those who keep close to their houses who are the sufferers. 
The other Sunday I joined some Mexican friends in an excursion 
to one of tlie minor suburbs, the village of Coyoacan, about half-a- 
mile from the battle-field of Churubusco, to the southward of the 
city. The street-cars of the Federal District Railway Company run 
to the suburbs in “trains,” so-called, at intervals varying from fifteen 
to ninety minutes, according to the importance of the respective 
points. Several cars start at once for the same place, making a train 
of one or two first-class, and two or three second-class cars, the first 
being like our own street-cars in the American cities, and the second, 
distinguished by a dark and gloomy green hue, being generally noisy 
and provided with half-darkened windows, so that economically in- 
clined respectable persons would hardly feel like patronizing them, 
although the rates are about half those charged for first-class pas- 
sage. On Sundays the trains are larger, on account of the many 
excursionists and Sunday visitors in town and out. Once beyond the 
city limits the pair of mules attached to each car take a pace so 
lively as to give one a new idea of street-car speed, and, indeed, the 
running time in the city itself is much faster than in our American 
cities. The track itself is substantially built, with heavy rails of 
steam-railway pattern and bolted together in the same style, making 
a strikingly easy roadway. The cars not being heavy, however, the 
sleepers are laid pretty far apart. ‘The causeway leads out through 
green, marshy pastures, partially flooded by the heavy rains of this 
season, until at last the ground gets higher and dryer and corn-fields 
line the way, the maize planted remarkably close and showing all 
stages of growth from the sprouting blades to fields nearly ready for 
harvest. At Churubusco station a branch railway leaves the [lal- 
am line for the charming suburbs of San Angel, the Brookline of 
Mexica: The scarcity of vehicles in the country is shown by the 
line of this branch, which takes up the whole of the narrow way, 
leaving only a small foot-path by its side as it runs between the 
maguey hedges. ‘The old church of Churubusco, around which 
the battle was fought with the victorious Americans in 1847, stands 
alone in the level fields not far away. | 

The parochial church of Coyoacan, with its interesting tower and 
the rambling structures attached, appeared most picturesyuely at the 
end of our lanelike way, lined with orchards and market gardens. 
The quiet, grass-grown village plaza was as restful and shady as an 
old-fashioned New England village green. Beneath the tall ash- 
trees of the low-walled central enclosure a few perennially flowering 
geraniums and other shrubs bloomed modestly and cheerfully. On 
one side stood the church, on the other the public building of the vil- 
lage with the office of the justice of the peace, — whose office could 
hardly be an arduous one, judging by the aspect of the place, — side 
by side with the village school. The church was the attractive point 
of the place and, leaving our picnic-baskets at the house of a friend 
of one of our party, close by, we repaired thither. I thought, at 
first sight of the church, that from the extent of the attached struct- 
uresit must have been an adjunct to a monastery or convent, and my 
inference proved correct, for I learned that it was formerly the home 
of a Dominican brotherhood. It was now nearly a ruin and only a 
small portion of it was in use. 

The underlying Romanesque motive of the Jesuit baroque and 
rococo styles that prevails in substantially all ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture in Mexico is often apparent in features of much symmetry, 
dignity and beauty, laden, as it too often is, with masses of meaningless 
frippery, though frequently an exuberance of ornamentation is so 


joined to fine proportion that it but gives a picturesque quaintness to 
the naiveté of its design. A new-comer is a to be impressed with 
a monotony in the churches of Mexico, but although they mostly fol- 
low one general plan, an observing eye soon learns to detect marked 
differences. Though but a layman, a passionate love for the most 
popular of the formative arts makes for me the noting of these indi- 
vidual variations one of the greatest charms of my various excursions 
about this interesting country. 

The Romanesqueness of this old church and cloister of Coyoacan is 
very apparent, both in the massive double tier of round arches of 
the cloister, and in the form of the church itself, which is a 
decided basilica. ‘Tbe church, as in many of the rural towns, 
faces a spacious, walled yard, entered through arched portals. We 
went into the building through the cloister-ways, and the en- 
closed garden had a beauty so quaint and by-gone-age-like that I 
desired to photograph it, and one of our party hastened to find 
the padre to get his permission. A fence of high slats shut the court 
off from the cloister-passages and a hedge of the tallest geraniums 
I had ever seen rose almost as high as the massive arches.. A giant 
fresno or ash, rose in the centre of the enclosure, which contained 
a profusion of roses, forget-me-nots and other flowers blooming under 
a tropical luxuriance of plantains. Neatly kept paths coursed 
through this uae epitome of perpetual June. ‘The evident gem 
of the place in its keeper’s heart was a dainty little stone pile about 
two feet high, with grottos, in one of which was a figure of a wild. 
man and in another a representation of the modern legend of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, a tiny porcelain Virgin transfigured before a tiny 
porcelain shepherdess. The arched walls were whitewashed but 
time-stained, and thickets of vines clambered over them to the roof, 
one of them starry with red trumpet flowers among its glossy dark 
leaves. On the parapet of the second story, between every arch, 
were ranged large fower-pots filled with gorgeous blooming plants, 
highly-decorative, and along the parapet of the ruof were ancient 
terra-cotta urns. ‘The whole place seemed like a picture from one 
of William Morris’s poems. 

The padre came, (the village curate he was,) with an ascetic, but 
gentle and refined faeg, like a man accustomed to simple ways, and 
pure thoughts. His courtesy was exquisite: with the greatest of 

luasure he would grant our request, but would we not first like to 
ook at his chapel? And he led the way through a passage through 
the church, now bare, whitewashed and dilapidated, to the chapel 
which occupied the north transept, now about the only part of the 
church utilized, the main body evidently being used only on rare 
feast days. There was no dome over the union of the nave, transept 
and choir as in most Mexican churches, but this chapel had a smaller 
dome of its own; a rather unusual feature. The chapel was kept 
in perfect order, and it was evidently dear to its master's heart, for 
the dark eyes of the sefior cura gleamed with pleasure when I said 
that I would photograph it, and he had the tall candles lit before the 
gilded altar with its garland of paper roses, and he sent out for some 
people, who, when they came, knelt at his bidding, while he and his 
sacristan knelt on the altar steps. The sky was overcast and the 
interior light was not strong. I used an instantaneous plate, but it 
needed considerable exposure in that light, and I strolled away for 
ten minutes through the church and passages, pausing here and there 
to note a bit of decoration which the whitewash-brush bad spared. 
Around one low, round-arched door in an ante-room the stone carving, 
in rosettes and twisted oraamentation, was painted in brilliant sei 
ors, orange and red predominant, and on the landing of a stone stair- 
way there was left a strip of the frieze ornamentation, a beautiful 
design in black-and-white tracery, with well-drawn outline figures, 
pores the work of some artist Dominican: The walls of the whole 

uilding must have been very beautiful in the old times, for they bad 
all been decorated elaborately, the curate told us. 

When I returned to the chapel the kneelers were as still as stat- 
ues, and the excellent negative which the plate turned out to contain 
the next evening showed that they had not stirred a hair’s breadth. 
But one of our friends rubbed his knees as he arose and remarked 
that. it had been a long time. 

The curate then showed us around the spacious structure. In one 
corner of the cloister-way a section of the ancient decoration was 
left, and very rich the effect of the whole passage must have been. 
The space was divided off into small squares, and each square was 
filled with little reliefs, carved in wood, representing saints, angels, 
and other sacred subjects, quaintly conceived, and each square differ- 
ent in design. The whole was profusely gilded and painted in bril- 
liant colors. The work was over three hundred years old, so the 
curate assured us. and the whole cloister-way had been thus deco- 
rated. It was a pity that it was ever destroyed, I observed, and one 
of our party remarked that the sefior Americano had a liking for 
these relics of the ancient time; ‘“‘ And I too,” said the curate in a 
tone of gentle reverence, as he looked regretfully up at the bare, 
whitewashed ceiling. 

The farther part of the building was in total ruin: the flat roofs had 
fallen in and the walls were tumbling. We went up a broad stone 
stairway and entered the cloister gallery of the second story, cheer- 
ful with its blooming plants, the massive stone arches embowered by 
clambering vines, and on the walls hung several large and old paint- 
ings. The curate’s rooms adjoined the gallery and he invited us in to 
rest. The rooms were spacious and airy; barely furnished but ex- 
quisitely cleanly. There were several old paintings on the wall, cor- 
rectly drawn but most of the commonplace character of the average 
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sacred composition. Whether of Spanish origin or of the old Mexi- 
can school it was impossible to tell, so closely does the latter follow 
the former. One painting, however, was an exception to the rest. 
It was a St. Hieronymus, and the enraptured countenance and in- 
spired eyes betrayed the touch of a master. ‘The curate said that it 
was believed to be a Murillo, and very likely it was, for there are a 
number of works by Murillo and the great Spanish masters in 
Mexico. It struck me, however, that the color was a little too posi- 
tive and strong for Murillo. 
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We went to the roof, whence there was a charming look down into 
the cloister court, the luxuriant leafage clambering up the walls and 
over the parapet with its terra-cotta urns. There were also noble 
vistas across the fertile valley robed with its summer green and mar- 
gined by some of the grandest mountains in the world. 

As we came away the curate presented us with two bottles of vino 
de Membrillo, or quince wine, and gave us each souvenirs of his gar- 
den in the shape of lovely bouquets, arranged by Manuel, the sacris- 
tan, with the fine taste for flowers which distinguishes the Indians of 
the country. We paused to say farewell to the good father at a 
point in the gallery where there was a view of aruined tower beyond, 
supported, as it were, by the line of gracefully strong cloister arches, 
with their cool, deep shadows, and framed in by the archway beneath 
which we stood. 

It was then lunch time and we repaired to the house of our friend, 
who was a chicken fancier, and had in his parlor five lusty game-cocks 
tied by strings attached to one leg, along the wall beside nearly every 
chair. As the floor was of brick tile, their clutter mattered little. In 
the back yard was the cockpit. The table was spread in the passage- 
way in the centre of the house, and beside the fare we had brought 
from the city there were the national tortillas and chile, besides a 
most palatable soup and the /rijoles, or beans, common to every 
Mexican table. ‘To one satiated with the rather tgugh fresh French 
rolls of the city restaurants, the ¢ortillas, made of corn-meal, were a 
welcome change, and with the peculiar fruit called aguacate, which 
is soft and butter-like, spread over one of the flat cakes and then 
folded into an onlatedtive roll, it was really delicious. Many of the 
Mexican fruits have a most deceptive cooked flavor in their natural 
state. The aguacate seems like a cooked vegetable; the mamey, its 
substance of a dark terra-cotta red, tastes like ready-made pump- 
kin pie, and the cherimeya, or custard apple, is like a delicious ice- 
cream. Of the latter there is a saying: 


‘* Hay dos cosas en la vida 
Que se nunca olvida: 
La felizidad y la cherimoya! ” 


(There are two things in life which one never forgets: happiness 
and the cherimoya.) 

When we were about half-way through our meal the great door 
was thrown open and tworiders appeared — an amiable-looking man 
and a very small boy mounted all alone on a very large horse. The 
boy, who was only three years old, seemed doubtful whether he 
should dismount, or ride in upon us, that being the way to the stable 
bebind the house. ‘The former were decided upon, the horses were 
tied to trees, and the newcomers joined us, for they were members 
of the family who had been off for a Sunday-morning ride. 

After lunch we strolled through some of the market-gardens of the 
neighborhood, filled with thickets of fruit-trees, apples and pears, — 
the former of a miserable quality, like all the apples of Mexico, from 
lack of proper modern stock — while all around bloomed a wilder- 
ness of the loveliest roses, together with other garden flowers, dahlias 
being particularly common. In one garden a clear rill was flowing 
out of the pipe of an artesian well, about two feet above the ground, 
and then running away under the trees in a pretty brook. The 
proprietors of the gardens all seemed to be Indians, who had a well- 
to-do and respectable appearance. 

As we rolled home over the smooth tramway the two great moun- 
tains that preside over the Valley of Mexico, — Popocatepetl and 
Ixtlaccihuatl, — which in the morning had been veiled with clouds, 
now lifted in the southeast their snow-crowned heads far up into the 


heavens. 
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Ch another been 
troubled by 
smoky chim- 
neys, we give 
space this 
week to the 
setting forth 
some of the 
plainest and 
most sensible 
words of ad- 
vice we have 
seen in re- 
gard to their 
cause, pre- 
vention, and 
cure. The author, Capt. James T. Johnston, R. E., has issued a 
small shilling pamphlet on the subject, which would discover a rem- 
edy in most cases of smoky chimneys for those who read and remem- 
ber it. 

Capt. Johnston believes we shall for a long time hold to our open 
fireplaces, and therefore limits his remarks to a consideration of those 
only. ‘The subject is divided under several heads, which we print as 
below : — 

1. Heat expands air or rarefies it. 

2. Hot air is lighter or more buoyant than cold air. 

3. Smoke is heavier than air until it becomes rarefied. 

4. Dry air is heavier than moist air. 

It would be quite beside the onjeet of this little work to recom- 
mend any particular form or kind of grate, so we will premise that a 
suitable one has been selected from the number now everywhere 
obtainable, and whose name is legion, only recommending : — 

(1) The plan of the hearth should not be rectangular, but the 
sides inclined to an angle at the back, as a grate of this form throws 
out much more heat into the room. 

(2) The back and sides should be composed of fire-brick in place 
of metal, owing to its being a better radiator, as well as an inferior 
conductor of heat, and to the fact that all heating-apparatus made of 
cast-iron emit a large quantity of carbonic oxide (CO), which is 
seriously injurious to health. 

Cause 1. A great deal, more than is generally supposed, depends 
upon the manner in which the grate is set. If it be set too far back 
into the wall, the greater portion of the heat evolved will escape up 
the chimney, instead of coming into the room to warm it. If, on the 
other hand, it be placed too far forward, the smoke, in place of 
ascending the flue, will find its way into the room. So here, as in 
most things in life, the happy medium must be hit off. For this no 
general rule can be laid down, as the number of sizes of grates now 
manufactured is infinite, and the thickness of the walls of our dwell 
ings varies. - 

Cause 2. Again, if the arch over the fireplace be too high above 
the grate, the smoke will have time to cool to a certain extent before 
it enters the chimney proper, and will consequently descend into the 
room; for smoke, be it remembered, until it becomes rarefied, is 
heavier than air. The smoke whilst in this position, too, will be 
more influenced by the various currents of air that are always circu- 
lating around a well-ventilated, apartment, and will be liable at any 
moment to be blown outwards into the room. The cures for this are 
either : — 

(1) To raise the grate, which in some cases would increase the 
heat thrown out. 

(2) To fill up a portion of the space by inserting a second arch 
under the existing one. 

3) To affix a blower, movable or not, as desired. 

Some little care is required in applying any of these three reme- 
dies, the result of all of which is practically the same, viz., they com- 
pel the fresh cold air to pass through the fire instead of over it, thus 
warming it and making it more buoyant; and also they cause more 
oxygen to be supplied to the burning fuel, for, if not carefull 
adjusted, the fire will be converted into a roaring furnace, nearly all 
the heat generated by which will be sent up the chimney, at a great 
increase of the amount of fuel consumed. For an average-sized 
grate the fireplace opening should be square; for a smaller grate the 
opening should be higher than it is broad; and for a larger one 
broader than it is high. 

Cause 3. I have met with a case in which everything was to all 
appearance perfectly satisfactory, but still the sake could not be 
persuaded to take the course clearly marked out for it, but would per- 
sist in coming into the room in aggravating puffs. I was nearly 
giving its remedy up as hopeless, thinking, with Artemus Ward, that 
perhaps the tire only smoked out of “ sheer cussedness,” when I de- 
cided to make one more attempt, and to build up the cheeks so as to 
meet in a point at the middle of the back. ‘This I did with entire 
success, and I can only explain the cause of the cure as follows: It is 
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a fundamental law in natural philosophy that the angle of incidence 
is equal to the angle of reflection. A direct draucht towards a fire- 
place has a two-fold motion, viz., towards the back of the grate and 
upwards. Now, suppose a grain of the smoke to be carried by this 
intermittent two-fold force in the direction of the resultant, it will re- 
bound at nearly the same angle and come into the room. In the 
altered form of grate it will glance off inwards, and by the time it has 
made its second impingement, it will have been carried up the chim- 
ney. I have since tried this on more than one grate with equal 
success. 

One word as to the back of the fireplace —the portion between 
the actual cage in which the fuel is burning and the mouth of the 
flue. Should it be vertical or slightly receding? By all means the 
latter, as directing the. impinging smoke upwards at a greater eleva- 
tion. But better than either have I found the giving a slight belly to 
the part immediately above the live coal; the smoke appears to cling 
to 7 is swelling, and in consequence to ascend closely against the 
wall. 

Cause 4. The last ill-behaved chimney that I came across was one 
in which everything connected with the grate was satisfactory, the 
flue was lined with nice glazed earthenware piping of the correct 
size, and the chimney-top was all that could be desired; but the 
gathering wing had been badly designed with a too sudden gathering 
over to the flue, which construction did not allow of the smoke enter- 
ing the flue sufficiently gradually, like wine decanted through a fun- 
nel. The effectual remedy adopted was reducing more gradually the 
size of the mouth of the smoke channel. 

The three principal points to be considered with reference;to the 
flue are its shape, size, and length. 

First, as regards shape, a circular flue, though requiring more care 
in its original construction, is to be preferred to a rectangular one, 
because friction, which tends to retard the free escape of the smoke, 
is less in one of such form, and if such circular flue be lined with 
glazed earthenware pipes the construction is simplified, and the fric- 
tion and deposition of soot are reduced to a minimun, for soot, like 
other things, will adhere to a surface in proportion to its roughness. 
A round orifice, too, is more easily cleaned than one which contains 
angles and corners for the accumulation of soot. 

Cause 5. Now as to size, the flue must be proportioned to the fire- 
lace, so as to carry off quickly and readily all the smoke generated 
vy the combustion of the fuel. In one of too small sectional area the 

smoke will be unable, owing to friction against the sides, and to the 
particles getting in one another’s way, to get away quickly enough, 
just as in the case of a fluid. The only cure is to take down the flue 
and rebuild it of the proper size. 

Cause 6. If the flue be too large, there is set up in it a descending 
as well as an ascending current, which is fatal, and further, the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere on the top of the flue will overcome the force 
of the ascending column of smoke, driving it back into the room. A 
cure may be accomplished in this case by contracting the top of the 
chimney in a conical form, thus giving to the smoke suflicient velocity 
to resist the action of the wind. I have said advisedly that this may 
effect a cure, as it will not in the majority of cases do so, when the 
only alternative is, as in the case of the too small flue, to take it down 
aad: rebuild it of the proper size. 

Cause 7. And lastly, coming to the question of length, we must 
bear in mind that the force of the draught up any chimney is always 

roportionate to the difference of weiyht between the cold air which 
feeds the fire and the column of heated air in the flue. If the flue 
be too short, as may happen more especially in the rooms near the 
top of a house, the draught will be too slack, and the ascending cur- 
rent will not have sufficient power to force the smoke up. The 
simplest remedy for this would be to increase the height of the chim- 
ney, but thjsis not always practicable; when this cannot be done, the 
opening of the flue immediately above the grate, commonly called 
“the throat,” should be contracted by forming a belly on the front 
side of the flue which will cause the air to ascend more quickly, for 
the same reason that the velocity of a river is always more rapid at 
its narrowest points. 

I have never yet come across a flue that is too long, though of 
course there must be a limit even in this direction, else the ascending 
current of hot air will get cold before it reaches the top, and have a 
tendency to descend again. 

Cause 8. The contraction of a flue of the prope: sectional area 
near its summit is by no means an uncommon cause of a smoky chim- 
ney. Only in the winter of last year I came across a case of this 
kind in the guard-room of the Military Hospital at Stoke (where the 
men had not only to live for twenty-four hours ready to turn out 
smart and clean at a moment’s notice, but also to cook their food), 
which was rendered quite uninhabitable. The flue was very large, 
being twelve inches square, and on the top had been placed a nine- 
inch circular chimney-pot. It was of course impossible for a volume 
of smoke filling the larger orifice to get through the smaller one at 
the same rate, and the consequence was that the exit of the smoke 
being choked up above, the flue became filled faster than it could 
empty itself, and the surplus smoke was bound to escape into the only 
other outlet, viz., the guard-room. ‘The higher the smoke rises the 
less is the force that drives it, and the slower it moves, and in conse- 
quence, it should, if anything, have more room to move in. I took 
off the nine-inch pot, and continued the chimney up to the same 
height as the top of the pot had been, and of the same size as the 
rest of the flue, with the satisfactcry result that the fire burned more 
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brightly than before, and without a particle of smoke finding its way 
into the room. 

Cause 9. A flue should never be built perfectly straight, as such 
construction in certain situations is quite sufficient to cause a chim- 
ney to smoke. It should be constructed with a bend, which is called 
in the trade “ breaking daylight,” which prevents the wind blowing 
vertically down, as also the rain from falling on to the fireplace. ‘The 
bend should commence some way above the mouth of the flue, so as 
not to diminish the initial velocity of the ascending current and in 
some cases more than one bend may be constructed with advantage. 

The proper lining of a flue is a necessary point, as assisting the 
rapid ascent of the smoke. ‘The sides of the flue, as already stated, 
should be as smooth as possible, so that where earthenware pipes are 
not used the sides should, in the first pee be built with their sur- 
faces as even as possible, and then either plastered or pargeted, the 
latter being a paste composed of mortar and cow-dung, in very gen- 
eral use. All angles and sharp turns should be avoided, being 
rounded off. 

All the flues in a house should be gathered into one common stack, 
as in this way they help to keep each other warm, and so to increase 
the draughts. Moreover, if possible, all Hues should be in the inner 
walls of a house, as they will thus retain their heat better than if 
they were in the outer walls, and parting with some of it to the out- 
side air; but this is not a very important point, bricks, stone, and 
mortar being very inferior conductors. A wall exposed to cold north 
and east winds is the worst position for a chimney-stack. 

A chimney-pot is at any time an unsightly makeshift and a per- 
fectly unnecessary adjunct to a properly constructed flue. An archi- 
tect by adopting it in his design, except for the sake of appearance, 
merely damns his own flue, and any design dependent for eftect on its 
chimney-pots must be a poor one indeed. Where, however, they are 
adopted, they should at least be made to serve some useful purpose, 
and to direct the wind upwards; but in walking through the streets, 
how rare a thing it is to find amongst all the myriad forms and varie- 
ties one constructed on this, the only correct principle ! 

We will now proceed to notice certain causes for which neither the 
grate, nor the flue, nor the chimney-top can be held responsible. 

Cause 10. First, let us take the case most frequently met with of a 
fire insufficiently supplied with fresh air which contains the oxygen 
necessary for combustion. If not supplied from a proper source, the 
fire will draw the necessary supply down the chimney, thus driving 
the smoke into the room. As a rule, sufficient fresh air enters 
through the crevices of the doors and windows; but where this is not 
the case, and the weather is too severe to allow of the opening of a 
door or window, and all the crevices are hermetically sealed by sand- 
bags or some other method, an extra supply must be provided, and 
the simplest means of doing this is to carry a small tube from beneath 
the grate to the outside of the building. This air-flue may, however, 
prove a curse instead of a blessing unless a little judgment be exer- 
cised in regard to it. It must, in the first place, be of the necessar 
size to supply the wants of the fire: neither too large nor too small. 
If too large, the combustion will be so increased as to cause an un- 
necessary expenditure of fuel; if too small, it will be but an improve- 
ment on the original state of things, in place of acure. The side of 
the house on which the air is to be introduced must next be consid- 
ered, for if the air-flue has a warm aspect, such as the south, the air 
that comes from without will, even in winter, be warmer than that 
in the room, and what will then happen will be that the air-flue will 
draw the air down into the room. A damper or some other arrange- 
ment for closing the air-flue must be provided, else when the fire is 
not lighted, the cold external air will blow directly into the room and 
reduce its temperature, to the discomfort of the occupants. 

Cause 11. In a room where two fires are lighted, the room will 
sometimes be filled with smoke, owing to the precaution of supplying 
each of the fires with the amount of fresh air necessary for its com- 
bustion having been neglected, in which case the stronger fire will 
overpower the weaker and draw the air it requires down through its 
flue. The same may also happen even if the two fires be in different 
rooms and the door between them left open. It is no uncommon 
thing for a kitchen fire to overpower all the others in a house, and to 
literally fill the habitation with smoke. The cure for all these cases 
is the same as that prescribed for the foregoing. 

Cause 12. The position of the door of a room with relation to the 
fireplace is too often overlooked in the designing of our houses. The 
best position for it is exactly opposite the fireplace. 

Cause 13. The case which I have most frequently heard pro- 
nounced as incurable is that of a chimney commanded by a higher 
building, especially a vestry chimney, or of a chimney behind which 
there is some vertically rising ground, such as a cutting in a rock. 
The usual alecotthuta remedy is to employ a revolving cowl, with 
which I do not hold for the following reasons: the wind in such posi- 
tions as those above described, after striking the commanding object, 
rebounds, and naturally forms an eddy, whirling the cowl, as well as 
any other light objects within its grasp, round and round with it. 
The mouth of the cowl must in its turn face towards the gust, when 
the wind will enter the flue with a screw-like motion, driving the 
smoke down into the room. Even if an eddy be not formed, a strong 
wind will keep the mouth of the cowl always turned towards the 
obstructing object, from which the air will rebound and rush down 
the open mouth, carrying the smoke along with it. In calm, still 
weather, a cowl is actually bad. But now, if, instead of atiixing a 
cowl, the flue near its summit be forked, the eddy, never being likely 
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to enter both orifices with equal force at the same instant, a gust will 
rush down one and force the smoke out by the other. 

Cause 14. A room in which there is no fire burning will sometimes 
be filled with smoke from an adjacent chimney in use, through the 
smoke being literally drawn down the unused flue into the room. 
The most etlivient remedy, where feasible, is to increase the distance 
between the two conflicting chimney-tops; but where this cannot be 
done, an almost equally beneficial result will be obtained by raising 
one of the terminations some little height above the other. e plac- 
ing slates meeting at an angle, or half-pipes over the flues, or simply 
small vertical divisions between the flue openings, if the flues be in a 
common stack, are also efficacious and extremely simple. Closing 
the register above the unused grate should obviate the nuisance dur- 
ing the carrying out of the permanent rectification; but this is not 
desirable, for as a rule it shuts off the only means of ventilation in the 
apartment. 

Cause 15. A chimney in need of repair, owing to the displacement 
of a brick or a lump of mortar or other material, will oftentimes in- 
jure the draught by obstructing the passage, and if the chimney be 
cracked, so much the worse, for the cold external air entering the 
breach will chill the warm ascending smoke and cause it to descend. 
The cure for these causes is self-evident. 

Cause 16. Chimneys are sometimes constructed with a portion of 
the smoke channel horizontal, which allows the smoke to hang about 
in it and become cool. ‘The construction of such flues should, where 
possible, be altered. 

Cause 17. We will conclude with a cause the exact converse of 
No. 13, that of a chimney situated beneath a hill over which the wind 
is blowing, where the air, as it has been so graphically described, 
‘falls like water over adam.” It has not been my good luck to come 
across a case of this sort, and to try the remedics usually recom- 
mended (1) of raising the chimney above the hill, which can in ver 
few cases be practicable, (2) of affixing a cowl, or (3) of making alt 
doors and windows in the side of the house facing the hill. Should I 
ever be called upon to recommend a cure for such a case, I should 
adopt experimentally an angular covering, which would, as it were, 
split the falling air in two like a wedge, and cause it to drag the 
smoke down out on each side.— British Architect. 


THE ADITESIVE STRENGTH OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 
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power only. Briquettes are made, 
sometimes from neat cement, and 
sometimes from cement and sand, 
and after being subject to from seven 
to twenty-eight days’ immersion 
in water, they are broken by a 
tensile strain. But it may be 
argued that, since the principal 
function of cement is to pro- 
duce adherence, so as to con- 
vert loose or disconnected 
material into a solid coherent 
form, that its tensile strength, 
unless that also be a measure 
of its adhesive strength, is but 
a fallacious guide to its con- 
structive value. This is the 
view taken by Mr. Isaac John 
Mann, and which was advo- 
cated by him in a paper pre- 
sented to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and selected by 
them for publication. Review- 
ing the history of cement 
making, and the experimental researches connected with it, he came 
to the conclusion that neither of the above systems of testing is likely 
to become universal. The test that he prefers shows the adherence 
of two strips of sawn limestone, or ground plate-glass, held together 
by a thin layer of Portland cement. The transition from the test of 
cement mixed with sand to this test is not so abrupt as would appear ; 
in the former a great number of small pieces of stone are used in the 
form of sand, while in the latter two pieces only are employed, and 
the test is thus simplified and better defined. The sand test is 
neither one of cohesion only nor of adhesion, but involves an inde- 
terminate proportion of both. 

Cement, as at present received from the manufacturer, consists of 
a mixture of an almost impalpable powder with coarser particles, 
the latter being extremely sluggish or inert, and incapable of de- 
veloping any great cementitious value within the limits of time over 
which the tests can extend. It can be hardly doubted that the 
strength of a test-point made with ordinary cement will be influenced 
by the fortuitous position which the coarse particles occupy, or, in 
other words, by the proportion of comparatively inert particles that 
happen to be in direct contact with the cemented surfaces, and hence 
it is necessary that one of the standard adhesive tests should be 
made with material from which the inert particles have been re- 
moved. Mr. Mann’s attention was directed in the first place to dis- 
covering the degree of pulverization required to convert tle unground 
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clinker into active cement, and to this end he made a large number 
of experiments. These led to the conclusions that so far as concerns 
a seven days’ test, the particles of cement stopped by a No. 176 
sieve developed little or no cementing power during that period, 
and that even some of the less fine particles might be very deficient in 
cementitious strength; and that so far as concerns a twenty-eight days’ 
test, the cement of different manufacturers varied in the cementitious 
strength of the particles stopped by a No. 176 sieve from nothing to 
twenty pounds per square inch, their strength increasing but slowly 
in the longer periods, and probably becoming soon exhausted. If 
any general conclusion can be drawn from the experiments, it would 
appear to be that the cementing energy of coarse particles develops 
much more slowly than that of fine particles. The necessity of 
adopting a high standard of pulverization is also shown. For example, 
the particles that were sufficiently fine to pass a sieve of 10,600 meshes 
to tbe square inch, viz.: No. 103, possessed less than one-fifth of the 
cementitious value of those passing a sieve of 31,000 meshes per 
square inch, viz.: No. 176. The average degree of pulverization of 
ordinary cement is such that 45.6 per cent is stopped by a No. 176 
sieve. 

The next point requiring investigation was the cementitious 
strength of the fine particles. For this purpose the finest sieve ob- 
tainable was used, No. 176, and the cement was sifted until an 
inappreciable amount escaped through the meshes. The material 
was such as would set in forty minutes to five hours in air. At the 
end of seven days’ immersion the average of sixty-two tests showed 
an adhesive strength of seventy-eight pounds per square inch, and 
at the end of twenty-eight days thirty-eight tests gave an average re- 
sult of ninety-three pounds per square inch. The highest figure ever 
obtained, two hundred and four pounds to the square inch, was after 
fifteen months had elapsed. 

When the cement was not sifted, but tested as received from the 
mauufacturer, the average of the seven days’ trial was fifty-seven 
pounds per square inch, the lowest result being fifty-one pounds and 
the highest seventy-six pounds. The average strength found by the 
twenty-eight days’ trials was seventy-eight pounds per square inch, 
the lowest figure being sixty-nine pounds, and the highest one hun- 
dred and eight pounds. Estimated by their cohesive strength all 
the cements were of good quality. Asa general conclusion the ex- 
periments showed that the cementitious strength of sifted cement 
was greater than that of unsifted cement by thirty-seven per cent at 
the end of seven days, twenty per cent at the end of twenty-eight 
days, and eighteen per cent at the end of thirteen weeks. 

The relation, if any, between the cohesive and adhesive, or cementi- 
tious strength of neat cement seems to be wey obscure, as 
might be anticipated from the fact that the presence of coarse parti- 
cles within certain limits increases the former but diminishes the 
latter. The following examples will serve to show that the ordinary 
seven days’ test of cohesive or tensile strength is unreliable as an 
exponent of the cementitious value. 


COMPARISON OF ADHESIVE AND COHESIVE STRENGTH. 





Average Strength in 
Pounds per sq. inch. 


No. Description. 
Adhesive.| Cohesive. 

1 | Ordinary cement, age seven days. . j . ‘ 59 532 
2 | Ordinary cement, age seven days. ° ‘ ° 51 836 
3 | Fine cement, sifted through No, 176 sieve, age seven 

days. : . ; . é r ‘ " ‘ 94 428 
4 | Fine cement, sifted through No. 176 sieve, age seven @ 

days. ‘ F : ‘ 2 : ‘ . . 57 345 
5 | Fine cement, sifted through No. 176 sieve, age seven 

days. . A : 2 . : 2 . . 65 500 
6 | Fine cement, sifted through No. 176 sieve, age 

twenty-eight days. ‘ : ‘ . a - Os d 105 500 
7 | Fine cement, sifted through No. 176 sieve, age 

twenty-cight days... a ‘ ‘ . : ‘ 109 387 
8 | Fine cement, sifted through No. 176 sieve, age 

twenty-eight days... . . 5 ‘ ; Z 84 428 
9 | Fine cement, sifted through No. 176 sivve, age 

twenty-eight days... ‘: ‘ : : ‘ : 110 309 
10 | Fine cement, sifted through No. 176 sieve, age 

twenty-eight days. . 7 é : . ‘ 85 320 


The investigation of the effect of quick and slow setting on the 
adhesive strength, which is capable of being developed within the 
limits of time available for ordinary testing purposes, shows that, 
with one or two exceptions, the quick-setting cement manifested a 
greater development of adhesive strength than the slow, while in the 
case of cohesive strength quick setting seemed generally to produce 
an opposite effect. ‘The time of setting was arrived at by the fol- 
lowing means: A vertical steel needle, moving freely in guides, and 
having a flat point one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter, was loaded 
so as to weigh one pound. When the pressure of the point made 
no visible mark on the surface of the gauged cement it was consid- 
ered to be set. This is approximately the same pressure as that of 
the finger-nail, but it has the advantage of being more definite and 
reliable. 

The strength of adhesion of Portland cement to different sub- 
stances varies considerably ; the roughness or smoothness of the 
cemented surfaces does not, however, affect the strength as much as 
has been supposed. ‘The.table on the next page was compiled from 
experiments made with cement obtained from five leading manu- 
facturers. 
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STRENGTH OF ADHESION OF PORTLAND CEMENT TO 
MATERIALS. 


VARIOUS 





Material. Average Adhesive Strength. Remarks. 


7 d’s./28 d’s./13 w’ks./6 m’ths. 


Bridgewater brick 19 Ordinary cement. 


24 66 Sifted through No. 176 sieve. 
Slate (Sawn) 49 Ss Ordinary cement. 
= < 53 82 : 62 | Sifted through No. 176 sieve. 
Portland stone 26 50 Ordinary. Fragments torn out 
of surface. 
* ¢ 29 62 es 55 | Sifted through No. 176 sieve. 
Fragments torn out of surface. 
Ground plate-glass| .. | 102 113 os Ordinary cement. 
= = an T 145 oe Sifted through No. 176 sieve. 
Plate-iron 23 68 F- os alley’ 
mes 44 66 . ‘a Sifted through No. 176 sieve. 
Sandstone. os 49 ee - Ordinary. Fragments torn out 
of surface. 
Polished marble 38 e af at Ordinary cement. 
= “ 52 71 wi 75 Sifted through No. 176 sieve. 
‘¢  plate-glass| 47 40 re 70 =| Ordinary cement. 
ga He 55 49 51 .. | Sifted through No. 176 sieve. 
Granite (chiselled) | 41 5% sis Ordinary. 
“s " 78 97 153 Sifted through No. 176 sieve. 
Limestone (sawn) 57 78 98 Poel & 
“ s ‘ Sifted through No. 176 sieve. 


78 93 116 


Total number of tests (omitting those of sawn limestone), 182. 


With reference to a standard test the author’s investigations and 
remarks may be summarized as follows: (1) ‘That the cementitious or 
true value of Portland cement can be best determined by testing its 
adhesive strength. (2) That the degree of pulverization is probably 


the only other condition, the practical importance of which will war- | 


rant an introduction into the standard system, which should, there- 
fore, include a standard sieve. (3) Thata sieve having one hundred 
and seventy-six meshes to the lineal inch will be found sufficient for 
all practical purposes. In adopting the adhesive test the usual 
specification of the quality of English Portland cement requires to 
be modified to the following effect: “ The cement shall be ground so 
that not more than forty-five per cent shall be stopped by a No. 176 
silk sieve, and its average adhesive strength, after twenty-eight days’ 
immersion, shall be as follows: cement passing No. 176 sieve, not 
less than ninety-five pounds per square inch — cement as supplied for 
use not less than seventy-five pounds per square inch.” 

Mr. Mann’s researches are most interesting and valuable, and dis- 
play the perseverance and assiduity which must form the basis of all 
true scientific theorizing, but whether his new standard test will be 
able to displace those already in vogue remains to be seen. If the 
use of Portland cement were comparable to that of mortar, that is, if 
it were used to effect the union of flat surfaces, subject to transverse 
or tensile strains, then it would be evident that Mr. Mann’s test is 
the proper one. Buta mass of concrete is very different from a brick 
wall. The surfaces of its units are essentially round, and present 
points rather than planes of contact toeach other. Hence, although it 
may be perfectly true that when concrete gives way it fails from want 
of adhesive strength in the cement, rather than cohesive strength, yet 
it is by no means clear to us that Mr. Mann’s method of testing 
would properly demonstrate the values of different cements under 
the conditions of actual practice. The connecting bond or film is 
extremely thin, and it is well known that the value of such a cemented 
joint largely depends upon the skill of the person making the joint. 


Vhen two pieces of wood are carefully united by glue the union is | 


often so firm that it is easier to fracture the solid wood than to tear 
apart the glued junction, but still it is no uncommon sight to see 
glued articles fall to pieces. The sand or German test probably 
comes as near reproducing the conditions under which the cement 
will be used, as can be done in the laboratory, and, if the difficulty 
of finding a standard sand could be overcome, would present many 
advantages over the pure cohesive test. Whether Mr. Mann’s sys- 
tem becomes the standard of the future or not he has done good 
service in calling the attention of engineers to the wide difference 
between the adhesive and cohesive strength of Portland cement.— 
Engineering. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UNITED STATES COURT-HOUSE, DETROIT, MICH. MR. J. G. HILL, 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A $3,000-HOUSE SUBMITTED BY “Domus.” 
[No. 2.] 


G6 WS ead US’ [No. 2] is evidently one of the most practised de- 
signers in the competition, his elevation being one of the 

most architectural in treatment. Note the clever way in which his 
able, with its half-timbering, is combined with the large window. 
he rough-cast, also, is well managed. ‘There is one serious defect, 
however, in the roof, which has a dangerous valley. ‘This fault is the 
more to be regretted in that the plan entitles ‘ Domus’ to one of the 
first places in the competition. Both above and below economy and 
convenience find every requirement fulfilled. Wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, the author has adopted a device very like a fraud. On his 
plan a bath-room is shown, with water-closet and bath-tub drawn 
out; to be sure, ‘unfinished’ is printed across it, but that is not 
enough to warn one that the plumbing is practically left out of the 
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_ estimate, which should include the pantry-sink and a hopper water- 


closet shown. A perusal of the items of cost shows that $18.50 is 
all that has been counted upon for the generous amount of plumbing 
shown on the plans. The furnace might have been left for the 
owner to furnish, but it is more than misleading to leave out the 
lumbing in an architect’s formal estimate of the cost of a building. 
The item for painting is quite inadequate, in spite of the well- 
known name of the painter offered as guaranty.” — Extract from 
Jury's Report. - 


“ RICHMOND HILL.” MR. A. H. DODD, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


BITS FROM THE “ BERKSHIRE,” CORNER FIFTY-SECOND STREET 
AND MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. CARL PFEIFFER, 
ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For a description of this building see American Architect for 
August 4, 1883. 


HOUSE FOR W. DUDLEY FOULKE, ESQ., RICHMOND, IND. 
GREEN & WICKS, ARCHITECTS, AUBURN, N. Y. 


MESSRS. 
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THE $3,000-HOUSE COMPETITION. — XIX. 
DESIGN SUBMITTED BY ‘‘ Domus.’’ [No. 2.] 


ee TION for Double 
House :— The building can 
be placed close on the side 
boundary without danger of 
being overlooked by any ad- 
jacent bonse, the elevation on 
this side having no windows. 
With a slight change in the 
o_o :~soroof, the plan is made suitable 
a ecaseeus for forming one-half of a 
Sys double house; an arrangement 
which would considerably re- 
duce the cost. 

Area : — The area occupied 
by the building amounts to 758 
square feet. 

Heights:— The height of 
the first story is 9’, and of the 
second story 8’ from fluor to 
ceiling. 

Things not included in Estimate : — The following things, although shown 
in the drawing, are not included in the cost of the house: the garden gate 
and fencing; the bath-tub and water-closet on second floor; the inside wood 
finish of bath-room; the hall stove; the dresser in kitchen and other fur- 
niture; the stairs to the attic; the whole of the plastering, wood floors, wood 
finish, and windows in attic floor. 

Digging : — Remove the loam from the site and pile separately. Excavate 
as required for cellar, for all walls, foundations, piers and drains. Level the 
cellar bottom for concreting. 

Rubble-work : — Cellar walls of the thickness and heights shown, to be 
rubble-work laid dry up to ground line, chinked and pointed on the inside 
with cement mortar. The underpinning above ground line to be set in ce- 
ment mortar and neatly lined. 

Brickwork : — Build all chimneys and flues in good merchantable, hard- 
burned, common brick in mortar. 

Chimney-Shafts :— The exposed chimney-shafts to be of same brick with 
wide joints of red mortar, the top course set and pointed in cement. 

Collars and Thimbles : — Build in 5” collars and thimbles for all rooms 
having flues; also for halls. 

Trimmer Arch Fireplace : —Turn arched hearth to fireplace in dining- 
room, and face the hearth, jambs, and back, with a good quality of face 
brick, with neat joints in red mortar. 

Tiles : — Set red tile facing to fireplace. 

Cellar Floor ; — The cellar bottom is to be grouted with concrete 2’’ thick, 
composed of hydraulic cement and coarse gravel. 

Furnace and Registers : — Provide for setting a No.1 portable furnace. 
The hot-air will be taken from it to registers in dining-room, parlor, hall, 
and bedrooms. Hot-air pipes of heavy tin. 

Framing : — The frame is to be of the best wEMERY ORES spruce. The 
floor joists are to be properly crowned and bridged. Headers and trimmers 
to be framed in best manner and well pinned. Make sutlicient transverse 
ties across the building at the floors. se all iron bolts and straps required 
to make strong and substantial work. 

Boarding : — Cover the walls for shingling, and roofs with sound hem- 
lock boards. 

Clapboards : — The only portion to be clapboarded is that forming back 
of piazza, which is to be covered with pine clapboards, laid 44’' to the 
weather. Use tarred paper or felting around door and window openings and 
corner boards. 

Shingling on Walls : —Such parts of the walls as are shown or marked on 
elevations, are to be covered with plain, sawed pine or cedar shingles. 

Roof Shingles : — The roofs are to be covered with shaved cedar shingles, 
put on with galvanized-iron nails. 

Flashing : — Flash hips, ridges, and valley, with 9-oz. zinc. 

Exterior Finish : — All the exterior finish is to be of clear, well-sea- 
soned pine stock, 3’’ thick. 

Steps : — The treads of front steps to be of hard-pine. The floor of piazza 
formed with narrow boards, laid open. 

Partitions : —Set the partitions generally with 2’’ x 4’’ spruce stnds. 
Set 4 nailings toa lath, bridged with one row of plank pieces well fitted 
and nailed. Short partitions to be formed with 2’’ x 3’’. Partitions over 
voids to be strongly trussed or braced. 

Plastering : — The walls of second story are to be furred, lathed, and 
back-plastered. The walls, ceilings, and partitions of the first and second 
stories, including closets, are to be lathed with good spruce laths, and to be 
plastered, two-coat work, }’’ thick. 

Kitchen Plastering : — There will be no lathing or plastering on the ceil- 
ing of kitchen, nor on the walls of same as high as dado capping. Oil-cloth, 
tobe provided by the proprietor, will be nailed directly to studs, The joists 
and floor forming ceiling will show. To be tinted with lime-wash. 

Under Floors : — The under floors of beet quality hemlock. 
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Upper Floors :— The upver floor of kitchen, and closets off, to be of hard- 
pine. All other floors to be of the best clear spruce, planed, thoroughly sea- 
ponets and kiln-dried in 5’’ widths. The interior finish throughout to be of 
pine. 

Stairs : — The stairs to basement to be formed with }’’ treads, planed and 
nailed on rough-cut plank carriages. The stairs from first to second floor to 
be in two flights, as shown, and of 3’’ treads, and risers on plank carriages. 

Newel Posts :— Three newel posts, out of 4’’ x 4’’, with turned bal] termi- 
nals. ‘Lhe balusters }’’ x }’’ plain, square in section; all of clear pine. 

Sashes : — The cellar windows to have 1}’’ thick sashes, hung at top, and 
provided with hooks and staples to fasten when open. The sashes on first 
and second floors to be 14’’ thick, of pine, with hard-pine pulley-styles and 
beads. Sills of 2’’ stock. The windows of kitchen, parlor, dining-room 
and porch, to be double-hung. 

Casements : —The sashes generally on second floor to be casements hinged 
to open outwards, with link and hook fastening. 

Doors: — All doors to be hung to rebated pine plank frames. The doors 
to be made with clear, kiln-dried pine stock. The front door and vestibule 
door to have locks, value, $2 each, knobs worth $2, and night-latches. Rear 
door to have good japanned bolts on the inside. 

Locks and Fustenings: — All inner doors to have locks costing $6 per 
dozen, and knobs, value on the average, 37 cts. per pair. The doors gener- 
ally to have plain japanned-iron loose-joint butt hinges. 

Shelving: — Finish the closets generally as indicated on plans. Two tiers 
of shelving to those on gronnd floor, and linen closet on second floor. The 
remainder to have one tier each. 

‘ aha Ng Strips: — All closets in bedrooms to have hanging strips and 
ooks. 

Closet under Sink: —The sink in kitchen is to have closet beneath with 
cleated door. 

Shelving in Kitchen: — The kitchen to have one tier of shelving at one 
end and part of side, supported on §’’ cut wood brackets. 

Bath-room: — The bath-room to be left unfinished at present. 

Bases: — Bases to principal rooms to be 3’ x 4”. 

Chair-Rails: —The dining-room to have chair-rail, and kitchen to have 
rail to form cap to oil-cloth dado. 

Ribs on Ceiling of Dining-room: — Light ribs are dotted on plan to be 
secured to ceiling of dining-room and parlor, to be hung with beaded frames, 
the spaces on each side of door being filled in with 1’’ x 4” frames to receive 
canvas on which the wall-paper will be hung. 

veriene in Parlor: — A small-wood-moulding to form cornice in parlor 
only. 

Glazing : — The windows generally will be glazed with second quality 
single-thick, cylinder glass. 

Leaded Glass : — The upper portion of parlor window and also vestibule 
light will have light-tinted leaded glass. 

PAINTING. 

Exterior: —The outside wood-work and sashes to receive two coats of oil 
paint. 

Shingles : — The shingles on second story to be stained before being laid. 

Roof : — The roof shingles to be oiled. 

Inside Wood-work : — The inside wood-work to be painted three coats. 

PLUMBING. 

Sink : — One enamelled iron sink in wash-closet off kitchen, and stop-cock, 
waste, etc. 

Hopper Water-Closet: —One hopper water-closet in basement with lead 
pipe connecting with drain. 

ESTIMATE OF QUANTITIES AND PRICES RULING AT BOSTON, MASS. 


Mason-work, Messrs. Vinal & Dodge.........seeeeeece cece cece neeeeeceenes $ 340.00 
Carpenter-work, Messrs. Morton & Chesley .......+ 0. -seeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeees 2,130.00 
Heating-apparatus, Mr. Cyrus Carpenter.........seececeeceescececceecneee 109.00 
Plastering, Mr. Thos. Parker... .....00. cccccccseccsccccccccsccscssscucees 142.50 
Glazing, Messrs. Cook, Redding & Co......sseeeeeceereeeeeseeeeeeceeeeenee 24.13 
Plumbing, Mr. Lunt ..... sce cece cece cece cece eeee ences eececsceensee secs teens 18.50 
Painting, Mr. T. Burges8.... 22. scceceeeeceeceeeeceeeeeeees Awa ett aswmss bes 100.00 
Cement work, Mr. R, JackSOn.... .eeeeee cececcnscer cere eect en neeeeecerees 50.00 
Total ...+ sce Sansbasaye pap cade es 4ihd We doa Mhebas SaEN eb ob oy aced eos $2,905.13 
Architect's 100 occ cccccccccccccscccccccccccccacoseccesececcsocccsence 145.25 
TOtRl QOL bisa ea essa dies cuss 86609 SICE REY CRS ERN KAD SAWS $3,050.38 
MASON-WORK. 
107 cu. yds. Of Excavating. ........cccceccccccccccscescescccevcccsecessesecs $ 37.45 
25 ft.6 in. glazed terra-cotta drain-pipes, @ 25 C.......eseee cece cove ceeeeee 6.25 
912 cu. ft. of rubble walls, 1/6// thick..........cceescececccccencccseneeecece 148.00 
OBO cu, ft. Of Drick WOK ........ cece seccccccscccccccccccecccscenccsccscecces 115.00 
5 thimbles and covers for StOVeS, @ 25 Co... ce eeee cece cence recs cece nccecenes 1.25 
Setting one furnace in baSEMENt.....--- sce ceeeeeee rene eeeeceeeeeeeeeeees 10.00 
274 sq. yds. cement floor in basement........... O cb ccccccecccccccccsccences 22.50 
54s sq. yds. plastering, @ 26 C....... 2s cece se eeereceenee ecccccce eesccccoce 142.48 
PAINTING. 


97 sq. yds. shingles on outer walls stained yellow. 
170 7 shingles and roof oiled. 


61 “ plain two-coat work in oiled paint outside, 
60 ee painted moulded work, two coats outside, 
50 “ painting sashes and frames, outside doors and windows. 
50 “ sf and varnishing do. inside. 
as three-coat work inside house. 
IGUAL can degaeees rode ses ega pasevecsusteendaes! petgeans Lsptbaaddvese $100.00 
PLUMBING. 
1 hopper water-closet in basement....... ..-+seeeeeeeeeee Sie sssbeesosesnes $ 8.00 
Lead pipe to dO... .... cece eeee ence cece eens neeecreeeneeneneceeseceecnanesees 3.00 
Kitchen sink... .ccccccccccaccccccscccsens coccescconscseusvoceesscesceceece ° 7.50 
CEMENT WORK ON WALLS. 
Q1 BQ. YAS.... cee e cece ee cece cece eeee cease ce reenceeteeenenees $50.00 
GLASS. 

16 ft. super, plain tinted, leaded glass, @ 70 C..........+-- Ssavewed Erne be ie $11.20 
125 lights second-class, single-thick ..........sseesseeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeens 12.93 
HEATING, 

1 portable furnace in basement, with register and tin piping, as indicated 
ON CraWINGS.... 00. cee cece cee ceee cece en teeccecaetensceeeeeee cess seseeeeens $100.00 


CARPENTER’S WORK. 
124 lin, ft. sill for frame. 
1353 sq. ft. frame up to second floor, set for cement-work. 
1057 sq. ft. do., above second floor, covered with plain shingles. 
im4 “* in two gables prepared for plastering. 
100 “ clapboarding on back of piazza or porch. 
3 arches, 4” thick. 
4 posts (plain square), 5/7 x 5/’, 
9 lin. ft. of plain square balustrade, of j/’ square bars. 
50 sq. ft. open-laid floor, porch. 
4 steps to porches. 
10 sashes, double hung, 14/’ thick (average 154 sq. ft.). 
17 do. casements, do. (average, 134 a ft.). 
1 front door, 3’ x 7’ x 1}, six-panelled. 
1 rear door, 3/ x 6/ 10/7 x 1}/’, four-panelled. 
1380 sq. ft. shingling on roofs. ; 
1798 +“ framing in Peon: 2” x 4/’, 16" centres; short lengths, 2’ x 3//. 
70 ** yough board partitions in cellar. 


1 flight of stair steps to basement; no risers, 3/’ treads, rough carriages. 
844 sq. ft. joists on first floor, 2/’ x 8/"; two thicknesses. 
857 ‘* do. second floor. 
Principal stairs in two flights, from first to second floor, nine treads, 7” 
risery, atl 3’. 
10 doors on first floor, 2’ 10/7 x 6/ 10/". 
3 closet-doors, first floor, 2’ &/’ x 6/ 8’, 
2 sash-lights, 15// x 24/’, 1)/7 thick. 
1 vestibule door and side-light; door three-panelled, 2/ 10’ x 6” 10/’. 
76 sq. ft. shelving on first floor. 
7 doors on second floor, 2/ 8’ x 6/ 8//, 
3 doors to clogets, 2/ 6/’ x 6/ 67". 
50 sq. ft. shelving on second floor. 
400 lin. ft. baseboard to rooms. 
830 lin. ft. architrave. 
52 lin. ft. light ribs and mouldings, ceiling of dining-room. 
48 lin. ft. chair-rail, do. 
48 lin. ft. base, do. 
1 fireplace, as per detail drawing, No. 2 pine. 
19 lin. ft. shelving, in kitchen. 
4 brackets under do. 
22 lin ft. wall-rail in kitchen, 1/’ x 3/’. 
45 ‘* moulding, forming cornice to parlor. 
Total carpenter’S WOrK.... 2... ececeeeee cer eer etereees neers bawe hens $2,128.00 





CHESTERFIELD STEEPLE. 
ING LEAR may have derived considera- 


ble satisfaction from his memorable ex- 

clamation, “ Blow winds and crack your 
cheeks,” but he would not have been so 
eager to encourage the hurricane had his 
home stood near some crumbling cathedral 
tower or rickety church steeple. The more 
timorous uccupiers of the old-fashioned houses 
that cluster around the Chesterfield parish 
church have not felt thoroughly at ease dur- 
ing recent gales. They have retired to bed 
hesitatingly, not to slumber, but to toss sleep- 
lessly on their pillows, rendered nervous by 
the thought that the crooked steeple, unable, 
perhaps, to withstand the tempestuous blasts, 
might come down suddenly and with even 
less warning than an avalanche gives. 
Luckily, these fears had far less foundation 
than the spire, and the famous steeple, the 
object of so much curiosity to all travellers 
on the Midland, has not been toppled over 
by the fierce gusts that have rioted in “the 
wrathful skies.” Nevertheless, those who 
live within the shadow of the old and curi- 
ously shaped fabric that is always threaten- 
ing to overbalance itself may be forgiven for 
feeling uncomfortable on stormy nights. 
Even as far back as 1817 the steeple was 
believed to be in a state of collapse. A daring expert, venturing as 
high as the crow-hole, was startled to find not only that the timbers 
comprising the framework of the spire were very much decayed, 
but that the steeple leaned very much toward the south, and was not 
less than six feet out of the perpendicular. Nay, the idea of the 
singular structure giving way filled him with such terror that he for- 
got his professional sang froid, and speedily descended from his 
lofty position a more cautious, if somewhat perturbed man. In 1818 
a vestry meeting was actually held for the purpose of considering 
whether the steeple should be taken down. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, were loth to demolish the architectural singularity which had 
been the town’s pride for years ; and when an independent surveyor 
reported that the carpenter’s work at the base was so good that the 
steeple would probably last another century, they clutched at this 
opinion as readily as drowning men are said to catch at straws, and 
the twisted spire was left in peace. 

It is doubtless the most extraordinary structure in the world, for 
“whichever way you turn your eye it always seems to be awry.” 
No one can tell exactly when it was put up, but for at least five hun- 
dred years the grotesquely-shaped steeple, with its huge warped 
timbers and cloak of lead, has defied the tempest’s howling and the 
lightning’s incisive touch. Although assailed by many terrible 
storms the spire still rises crookedly, but firmly, two hundred and 
thirty feet above the church tower; and those who love old land- 
marks and relics of a bygone time trust that it may long remain on 
its dark stone pedestal, crowning the ancient church, which is not 
only rich in knightly monuments, but contains a rib of the marvel- 
lous dun cow killed by the Earl of Warwick! 

The steeple has created more fun than any of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s operas. It has been likened to the uplifted tail of the Dragon 
of Wantley, to a corkscrew, to the leaning Tower of Pisa, and 
to a man perpetually tipsy ; while one writer asserts that it sticks 
“with a mock-gravity air on the church tower, looking as comical as 
a jester on an Archbishop’s back.” ‘here are sonar legends to ac 
count for its peculiar shape. One of these, taken from a very old 
book on “Church History,” states that a Derbyshire magician en- 
gaged a village blacksmith to shoe Satan, but the work was done 80 
carelessly that Lucifer’s hoof was pricked, and the pain made him 
kick out so violently on passing Chesterfield Church that he twisted 
the spire. Another story charges the King of Darkness with being 
the cause of the steeple’s deformity in an even more laughable way. 
It is to the effect that Satan, alighting one day to rest on the summit 
of the fabric, had his nose so tickled by the incense arising from the 
altar beneath “ that he gave a terrible sneeze, and not merely shook 
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but actually twisted the steeple with this diabolical spasm.” Yet a 
third tradition, says the writer of “Old and New Chesterfield,” en- 
deavors “to slander the fair sex of Chesterfield in its efforts to vive & 
reason for the steeple’s corkscrew-like form. It ungallantly asserts 
that pretty and virtuous women were scarce in the town; so scarce, 
indeed, that when a lovely and good woman approached the church 
one day to be married the steeple was astonished, and in astonish- 
ment bowed to the bride who possessed such rare qualities. Attempt- 
ing to regain its original position, the steeple wrenched its back, and 
never recovered its upright attitude; nor is it likely to do so until 
another lovely and virtuous woman whispers her marriage vows in 
the church. But the legend, like the spire has been twisted. It 
really ought to say that so many lovely and virtuous women enter 
the old church that the steeple is perpetually bowing in recognition 
of their comeliness and purity.” 

These legends which are almost as familiar in the Midlands as the 
steeple itself, are not only entertaining but instructive, for they re- 
veal wondrous power of imagination in a people, of whom it has 
been scathingly said: 

“‘ Derbyshire born, and Derbyshire bred, 
Strong in the arm, but weak in the head.” 

Quite apart from the fables that have almost become a portion of 
its history, the steeple has more practical reason for its leanings than 
many politicians. It was straight when first erected. Neither demon’s 
kick nor woman’s frailty is responsible for its whimsical shape. 


The sun’s heat and the wind’s relentless force have shrunk its tim- 
bers and twisted its lead covering until the spire has become well- 


nigh as crooked as the “ ways of the wicked.”— London News. 





NUTS AND WASHERS. 
CHICAGO, IIl., September 7, 1883. 


To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,—In the issue of your paper for September 1, ap- 
eared an article by Professor Ricker, entitled “ Dimensions of 
od-ends, Heads, Ni uts and Washers,” containing some ingenious 
formule for the determination of the proper size of washers bearing 
on wood. These formule, and especially the tables calculated in 
accordance with them, would be very useful if correct; but there is 
@ serious error in the reasoning which complicates the results unnec- 
essarily, and renders them quite misleading in some cases. 

The object of the formule is to a the proper diameter of washer 
corresponding to any given size of rod. The crushing strain trans- 
mitted by the washer to the side of the timber is the same as the 
tension in the rod which pulls on the washer, and as the permissible 
tension varies directly as the sectional area of the rod, the bearing 
area of the washer will vary directly as the sectional area of the rod. 
It is also evident that the bearing surface of the washer will be to 
the sectional area of the rod in the same ratio that the safe tensile 
strength of the iron per square inch bears to the safe resistance to 
crushing per square inch of the wood. For example: if the rod will 
bear safely five tons per square inch, and the timber will resist one 
ton per square inch crushing strain, then the surface of the washer 
bearing against the wood must have an area five times that of the 
net cross-section of the rod. 

Now, to quote from the article in question : — 

“Let C’ = ultimate resistance to crushing at right angles to the 
fibres of the wood, in net tons per square inch. 

“‘ Let k= the factor of safety for this crushing. 

“Let & = 1.25 when the maximum safe tensile strain of the rod is 
very seldom exerted, asin the case of the rods of roof-trusses. 

“Let &= 2.5 when this maximum safe strength is frequently or 
permanently exerted, as in the case of bridge-trusses.” 

So much is good; the writer of the article recognizes the differ- 
ence between the strains on the rods of a roof-truss and those in a 
bridge, and provides against the more injurious character of the lat- 
ter by reducing the unit strain for crushing of the wood, using double 
the factor of safety employed in the roof-truss; but, while thus car- 
ing for the safety of the timber, he neglects to make any such pro- 
vision for the iron rods, and employs in all the formule the uniform 
tension of five tons per square inch. The result of this is that the 
washers on the rods of a bridge-truss are made twice as large as 
those on the same rods if put into a roof. For example, in the table 
for rods with enlarged ends, the washer for a one-inch rod to bear 
against pine has a diameter of 4.15 inches for temporary strains, and 
of 5.73 inches for permanent strains, the bearing area of the first 
being 12} square inches, and of the second 25 square inches. 

Now, if a given weight, as applied in a bridge, produces a greater 
or more injurious strain on the surface of the wood under a washer 
than the same weight in a roof-truss, it must also produce a greater 
strain on the nut, which oucht, then, to be made twice as thick as 
that of the roof-bult, and if the theory advanced in the article be 
correct, the table for the dimensions of nuts to resist “ permanent” 
strains should be revised in this respect. 

But this view of the case overlooks the fact that this increased 
strain must be transmitted by the rod, which also needs enlargement; 
in fact, the same reasons which lead to increasing the factor of safety 
for the pressure of the bridge washer point, with even greater clear- 
ness, to the necessity of increasing the factor of safety for the tension 
on the bridge-rod ; for there is greater danger to the structure from 





the failure of a tension-rod, than from the crushing of the fibres 
under its washer. No engineer would think of designing a railroad- 


bridge and a roof truss with the same tensile unit strain for the iron 


rods. If five tons per square inch is safe for the former, seven or 
even seven and a half is equally safe for the latter, “ when the max- 
imum safe tensile strain is seldom exerted.” There is no evidence to 
show that wood is injured by “ permanent” strains more than iron, 
and many facts tend to prove the contrary. Iron is accused of crys- 
tallizing under repeated shocks, but no such charge is made against 
wood, which often bears strains very near its ultimate strength with- 
out apparent deterioration. 

We shall be safe if we assume the same ratio between the factors 
of safety for permanent and temporary strains, for the crushing of 
the wood, and the tension of the rod. A similar thing is done by en- 
gineers in proportioning pins of eyebars to prevent crushing of the 
metal of the eye. This has been the subject of much experiment, 
and as the result, the bearing surface of the eve on the pin (when 
not modified by the bending of long pins) has a fixed ratio to the 
sectional area of the tension-bar. In structures where it is safe to 
permit a high tensile strain on the bar, the surface of the eye will, 
for the same reasons, bear the increased strain on it. 

As with the eye and the nut, so with the washer, to bear against 
any given material; its surface should have a fixed ralio to the net 
sectional area for the rod; for whatever forces affect one affect the 
other in like manner. The washer which is suitable for a given rod 
in a roof-truss, will be equally safe for the same rod in a bridge, both 
to bear against the same material. 

It now remains to determine the ratio of the crushing resistance 
of wood, to the tensile strength of wrought-iron. 

Trautwine says that 1000 lbs. per square inch, indents well-sea- 
soned white-pine ,), of an inch; common ellow-pine about the thick- 
ness of writing paper, and ordinary black-oak, cherry or mahogany, 
not at all. The following tests of the resistance of various woods to 
indentation perpendicular to grain, made on the Government testing- 
machine, at the Watertown Arsenal in 1881, are useful for com par- 
ison with earlier experiments, and are robably as trustworthy as 
any tests made. The table is condensed from the report of the Chief 
of Ordnance, and gives the pressures which produced indentations 
of 44, inches, and 3, inches respectively. the first column gives 
the number of tests made, and the highest and lowest results of each 
series are recorded, as well as the average, to show the amount of 
variation in different samples. The blocks of wood tested were all 
clear and seasoned, and tested by pressing a cast-iron block of six- 
teen or nineteen square inches area against the wood. Most of the 
specimens were three to four inches thick. Thinner pieces gave 
slightly higher results. Knots increase the resistance to crushing. 


INDENTATIONS PERPENDICULAR TO GRAIN. 


Pressures producing indentations in lbs. per sq. in. 


nN NN, 
Indentation of a in. Indentation of 1 in. 
100 2) 
ey © e e e 
rs) 
ea g q © g | o 
Kind of Wood. Be g c:| @ | § a 
fe i S a a 
VAS A a <q a a < 
Spruce. .......csesees 4 400 600 450 875 1025 969 
Whitewood .......0.. 6 500 509 500 900 1150 966 
White-pine ......... 10 400 800 645 875 1160 1033 
Oregon pine ......6. 1 700 1130 
Yellow-birch.... ... 2 500 600 550 1650 2000 1825 
ABDe bec isieecieew ee. 2 1000 1000 10 0 1800 1850 1¢25 
Yellow-pine......... 2 1000 1000 1000 1900 1909 19010 
White maple........ 2 700 1000 850 1900 2500 2200 
Black-walnut. ..... 6 1000 2000 1660 2200 2600 2390 
Black-walnut ....... 6 1000 1600 1500 2360 23800 2500 
White-oak.......... ° 3 1000 1000 1000 2300 3550 2850 


An indentation of J, of an inch may be taken as the limit of ef- 
fective resistance of the wood, for beyond this point the fibres begin 
to shear, and the wood to crack. Inasmuch as with gy of an inch 
indentation the wood is practically uninjured, the strain producing 
this indentation corresponds to the limit of elasticity of wrought-iron 
in tension rather than toits ultimate strength, and if we use the same 
factor of safety that measures the ratio of the elastic limit to the 
working load of the iron rod in any given case, we shall have the 
same security in the wood against crushing that we have in the iron 
against tearing apart. The elastic limit in wrought-iron in tension 
may be assumed at about one-half its ultimate strength: and a factor 
of safety of five in reference to the ultimate strenath is equivalent to 
a factor of 24 on the elastic limit. This is the factor employed in the 
article referred to when the tensile strain in the rod is five tons per 
square inch. 

The values of the constant C’ which represent the resistance of the 
wood to crushing perpendicular to the grain, deduced by Professor 
Ricker, are .4 of a ton = 800 Ibs. per square inch for white-pine, and 
1.16 tons = 2320 lbs. per square inch for oak and other hard woods. 
On the basis of the Government tests given above, the constant for 
pine seems a trifle small compared with that assumed for oak, and 
900 or 1000 Ibs. could perhaps be used with safety; but for the pres- 
ent argument it is sufficient to accept 800 lbs., as the limit for white- 
pine. 
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Then in the case of a bridge, with a factor of safety of five, we wi! 
have a pressure on the wood of 800 — 2.5 = 320 lbs. per square inch, 
and the bearing surface of the washer must be 3333931} times 
the sectional area of the rod when the ends are upset. The dimen- 
sions of the washers will be those given in Professor Ricker’s table 
for permanent loads. 

In the case of a roof, if our factor of safety for the rods is reduced 
from 5 to 34, that for the crushing of the wood will be reduced in the 
same proportion from 24 to 1%, and the pressure on the wood to cor- 
respond to 12,000 Ibs. per square inch ee on the rod, will be 
800 — 1% = 480 lbs. per square inch, and the bearing area of the 
washer will be aun = 31} times the sectional area of the rod as in 
the former case. Therefore the same size of washer should be used 
in both cases. 

If the half-size washer given in the table as suitable for temporary 
strains were used the pressure on the timber would be 482 K 2 = 
960 lbs. per square inch, which is greater than the ultimate resist- 
ance we have assumed for it. This shows the necessity of using the 
same sized washers for temporary as for permanent strains, unless 
the unit strains in the roof are reduced to those employed in a rail- 
road bridge; but an architect who should design a roof on that basis 
might wait in vain for a second client. 


Very respectfully, NORMAND S. PaTTON. 


LIGHTNING AND SOIL-PIPES. 
Boston, September 26, 1883. 
To tae EpItTors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, —I would like to enquire, through you, of Colonel War- 
ing, Mr. Philbrick, or any of the conscientious engineers who counsel 
the carrying of soil-pipes through the roof, what precautions they 
take in the matter of protecting country buildings from lightning 
where there is no sewer or water service whose pipes offer good 
ground connections. ‘That is, do they advise and enforce connecting 
the soil-pipe with the existing lightning-rods on the building, suppos- 
ing there are any, or do they consider the soil-pipe in itself an eth- 
cient and sufficient conductor, supposing there are no conductors 
proper ? What has called the matter afresh to my mind is that I have 

een lately called to examine and test a complicated system of plumb- 
ing ina large country house. A few years ago the system was re- 
arranged by an architect. and an endeavor was made to carry out the 
best views then in vogue, but when it came to carrying the soil-pipe 
through the roof it was found that it would come out so near a liyht- 
ning-rod that the possible danger arising from such approximation 
occurred to both architect and plumber, and a halt was called while 
advice from a man who stands well in this community as a practical 
lightning-rod man was sought and obtained. His advice was such 
that the soil-pipe was turned into a spare ventilation flue below the 
roof, the lower end of which was sealed up. 

I believe this was a mistake, and that, were it not that the deck- 
roof is tinned and the lightning-rods (copper ribbons) soldered to this 
tin roof, the arrangement would be more likely to cause an eruptive 
discharge between the rod and the svil-pipe, than if the soil-pipe had 
been carried through the roof. Perhaps, considering the protection 
offered by the tin roof, the present arrangement is well enough so far 
as lightning protection is concerned, though I disapprove of a main 
suil-pipe terminating in a brick flue of any sort. But I would like 
to hear from others an opinion as to whether my views or those of 
the lightning-rod man are suund. If my views are sound I would 
like to know if architects and engineers are as careful as they should 
be when running up soil-pipes to see that so important a conductor 
is properly connected with the system of lightning-rods which is al- 
ready in place or is afterwards to be put up. 

A peculiarity of the electrical protection of the house in question 
is, so far as I can determine, that although the conductors are copper 
and are properly connected with gutters and down-spouts, which are 
also of copper, yet the only earth-connection is in the rain-water 
cistern, an arrangement which [ have supposed to be peculiarly 
adapted to produce explosions. Yet the house has stood for thirty 
years in a high exposed situation and has suffered no injury. 

Very truly yours, W. 


REFERRED TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 
Boston, September 25, 1883. 
To tHe Epitrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 
Dear Sirs, — Will you please publish as soon as possible a plan of 
a house that will not cost more than one thousand dollars or less, that 
is a double house for two families, of about five rooms for each. You 


will publish them at once. 
And oblige, J. T. B. 


{IF any architect can furnish the rara avis our rather peremptory corre- 
spondent desires we will consider the question of letting it try its wings in 
our pages. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 





BUFFALO, N. Y., September 12, 1883. 
To tnt Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Sirs, — I think it would be a good policy and please a creat many 
subscribers if you would publish a series of counters, and oflice-screens, 
finishes, ete. Please consider the inatter and oblize, 

Yours truly, C. W. SUMNER. 


ORIGIN OF THE STEPPED-GABLE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

To THE Epirors OF THR AMERICAN AKCHITECT: — 

Gentlemen, — Will you please inform me at what date and where 
the “ stepped-gable,” so common in German and Scotch houses, origi- 
nated, and oblige, A STUDENT. 

[THR ‘‘ crow-stepped ”’ or ‘‘ corbie-atepped ”’ gable was originally devised 
as a mode of fortifying the end of a roof of that shape, the steps forming 
8 kind of parapet, which was sometimes pierced with toop-holes. In time 
of peace, the same form of gable afforded an eppoeuany or passing easily 
from one side to the other of a steep roof. The shape seems to have pleased 
the Scotch and Germans, who retained it, more or less modified, long after 
its original use was furgotten. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Ext Paso pet Norte, Mexico. — Paso del Norte is three hundred 
and sixty years old. It has one lonely street exactly seven miles long. 
Its principal point of interest is the Gaudaloupe Cathedral, which is over 
three hundred years old, and has had no repairs for at least two hun- 
dred years. It hasno pews. ‘There is only a piece of carpet spread 
in front of the altar, and on this the worshippers kneel one at a time. 
Generations have come and gone, and nothing has been done to improve 
this ancient town until now, when they have begun the restoration of 
the Grand Plaza. The Mexican Central Railroad Depot is the only 
modern edifice in the place. — Philadelphia Press. 





CoMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF MINNESOTA AND New ENGLAND GrRan- 
1rgEs.— Mr. N. H. Winchell, of Minneapolis, Minn., recently had occa- 
sion to test the qualities of the building stones of Minnesota, and the 
results obtained are interesting in many respects. Mr. Winchell sub- 
jected the stones to the usual tests of crushing, and used for this pur- 
pose specimens consisting of two-inch cubes. These specimens included 
sandstones, limestones, granites and trap rocks to the number of about 
one hundred. Great care was taken in preparing them, and they were 
sent to General Gillmore at Staten Island, and there subjected to the 
tests, which were applied by crushing the samples, one in the direction 
of the schistose structure and one across it. Taking the average of 
the results of twenty samples of Minnesota granites, it appears that 
the strength of a cubic inch was equal to 26,675 pounds. Allowing 
eleven per cent difference between the process of crushing between 
steel plates and wooden cushions, this gives an average for Minnesota 
granites of 23,318 pounds. Testing New England granites gave for the 
average of twenty specimens a strength per cubic inch of 14,946 pounds. 
After discussing several probable sources of error, Mr. Winchell sug- 
gested causes why the Minnesota granites may be stronger than those 
of New England, and among other things stated that those of the West- 
ern regions may have been less changed by decay. The lateness of the 
glaciation to which they were exposed may have left them compara- 
tively fresh through the recent removal of a considerable thickness. — 
Iron Age. 


ExPecTED D1SCOVERIES aT Rome.— Students of Roman art and 
archeology must prepare themselves for a campaign of unprecedented 
activity and importance. I do not think I exaggerate in declaring that 
at the present moment no other capital in Europe can be compared to 
Rome as regards the extent and the importance of public works closely 
followed by private enterprise. The embankment of the Tiber, the 
new railway station in the Trastevere, the military and city hospitals, 
the barracks for three regiments, the military school, the palace of the 
national bank, the law courts, the Ministry of War, the monument to 
Victor Emmanuel, the Via Nazionale from Piazza di Venezia to Ponte 
S. Angelo, the Via del Tritone carried as far as the Piazza Colonna, the 
widening of the Corso, the new bridges on the ‘Tiber, the twenty-one 
large fortresses, the new ramparts, or inner circle of defence, twenty- 
two miles long, the new drilling and parade grounds between the Tiber 
and the Via Angelica, the new system of drainage — all these works in 
course of execution require the excavation of many millions of cubic 
metres of ground, every one of which may provide a surprise to the 
archeologist. Private houses are built or rebuilt at the rate of three 
hundred per annum. The Government and the Municipality keep the 
strictest watch over this formidable amount of work and excavation 
with a fair success, considering that every guard hasto keep an eye 
over one thousand or more workmen. Those who are always ready to 
criticise what their neighbor does, those who denounce to the world 
from time to time the disappearance, the demolition of some bits of 
Roman ruins, ought to remember that this immense amount of work, 
necessary for the transformation of Rome into a clean, healthy, com- 
fortable town, requires some sacrifice. Up tothe present time many 
have been pleased to consider the population of Rome as a kind of 
main-morte of the scientific world, whose mission is simply to sit as a 
model for artists —to whom must be applied what the Gospel says of 
the maniac from Gerasa: “ Vestimento non induebatur ; neque in domo- 
manebat, sed in monumentis.” At any rate, the experience of these 
last twelve years has shown that the interests df art and archeology 
are not injured or compromised by the material improvement of the 
town; that our antique, medizval, and Kenaissance monuments do not 
lose a particle of their interest if they are delivered from their shame- 
ful and dirty surroundings. ‘The building of the new quarters and the 
improvement of the old ones are an astonishing source of daily discov- 
eries. The stock of the old Capitoline Museum has been more than 
doubled in less than ten years; the map of the ancient town has been 
traced and surveyed in regions which were marked by a blank space in 
Canma's plan. When the piano regolatore of the town was submitted 
for examination to a committee of archeologists, they had only one 
point to criticise — the demolition of the bell-tower of S. Benedetto in 
Piscinula! —and I dare say the piano reqgolatore involves a series of 
works to the amount of three hundred million lire. This detail shows 
how careful we are in planning and in carrying on the improvements of 
our city, and how little we need to be taught by hysterical women how 
to take care of our monumental treasures. — Correspondence London 
Atheneum. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelli. 
ss froosacl by their sii chy Basco ty the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary m/f 
sially from the smaller and outlying 


BUILDING PATENTS. 





the sioner of Patents, at W 
y-five cents.] 


[Printed spect toations of any patents here mentioned 
ether wit l detail é lustrations, may be obtained 
ashington, for 





285,371. EAVES-TROUGH HANGER. — Jonathan P. 


Abbott, Cleveland, U. 
_ 285,378. BatH-TuB ATTACHMENT.— Geo, P. Bas- 

sett, Cincinnati, O. 
285,382, LocK. — Joseph Breyer, Cincinnati, O. 
285,397. SMOKE-CONSUMING STOVE. — Edwin L. 

ge, Somerville, Mass, 
eva T-SQUARE. — Joseph Gardam, Brooklyn, 

285,405. FOLDING-SQUARE AND SCALE-HOLDER. — 
William H. Goldsberry, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

285,415. WRENCH. — William E. Lawrence, New 
York, N. Y. 

285,437. ELEVATOR-ATTACHMENT, — Jas. D. Sin- 
clair, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

235,440. AUGER, — Jas. Swan, Seymour, Conn. 

285,446. CUTTING-NIPPERS.—Henry B. Todd, Meri- 
den, Conn. 

285,449. WRENCH. — Charles D. Wells and Charles 
A. Newlin, Millville, N. J. 

285,452. HOLLOW-TILE ARCIL 
Peter B. Wight, Chicago, I). 

286,459. FIRE-EXTINGUISHING SYSTEM. — Charles 
E. Buell, New Haven, Conn. 

285,471. Finu-Escarr,— William Henry Harrison 
Doane, Morganville, Kans. 

285,484. SCREW - DRIVER. — Micajah C. Henley, 
Richmond, Ind. 

245,485, HiEATING-APPARATUS. — Hezekiah Howe, 
Wellsville, N. Y. 

285,505, SA8H-BALANCE, — Willlam Ormsby, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

285,533. COMBINED VENTILATING AND HEATING 
APPARATUS. — Corydon Wheat, Geneva, N. Y. 

285,039. SYSTEM OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 
BUILDINGS. — Nathaniel Wheeler, Bridgeport, Conn, 

225,042, Fire-Escape.—Richard E. Andrew, Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va. 

285,546. BENCI-PLANE. — Leonard Bailey, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

285,564. FIRE-ESCAPE. — Oliver N. Brooks, Guil- 
ford, Conn. 

285,574. PLUMBER'S TRAP.—Robert Clarko, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y 


FOR CEILINGS. — 


Door-HANGER. — Benjamin J. Cloes, Lake 
Biutf, 1. 

245,583, MITRE-BOX AND JACK-BOARD. — Henry 
W. De Courtenay, Boston, Masa. 

285,601, BEVEL-SQUARE, — Michael Farley, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

285,603. FIRE-ESCAPE. — John R. Fell, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

: = ou LADDER. — Orlando V. Flora, Madison, 
nd. 

285,606. FIrn-ESCAPE. — Paul Thomas 
Memphis, Tenn. 

285,625. COMBINATION DAYLIGHT-REFLECTOR. — 
Thaddeus Hyatt, New York, N. Y. 

285,636. METALLIC TILE FOR FLOORS, ETC, — An- 
drew H. Lord, Chicago, II. 

285,058 SAsu-LOock. — Frederick Osterhage, Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

285,603. PACKAGE-ELEVATOR. — Frank I. Pearce, 
Chicago, Il. 

285,060, KATCHET-WRENCH. — Albert E. Petti- 
crew, Springfield, O. 

285,651, SAFETY-GUARD FOR ELEVATOR-HATCH- 
ways. — John P. Richardson, Cambridge, Mass. 

285,690. Fink-EsCArE LADDER,—Stephen D. Shat- 
tuck, Cohocton, N. Y. y 

285,740, FIRE-ESCAPE, ~ Emil ©. Eyl, Jefferson 
City, Mont. 

285,74. FIRE-Escare. — James H. Frazee and 
George M. Culver, Kushville, Ind, 

25,756. FIRE-KSCAPE.— William A, King, Cleve- 
land, O. 
poe STABLE. — George A. Knight, Lamartine, 

a. 

285,762, SAFETY-ATTACHMENT FOR ELEVATORS. 
— Oliver S. Nowell, Boston, Mass. 

245,170. GREASE-TRAP FOR SINKS. — John Tucker, 
New York, N. Y. 

285,774. APPARATUS FOR RAISING WATER FROM 
WELLS HAVING WATER-BEARING STRATA OF DIR- 
FERKNT HYDROSTATIC LEVELS, — John B. Yeagley, 
Indianapolis, Ind. e 

235,776, SPIRUC-LEVEL, — Geo. B. Youngs, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

245,776. KILN FOR BURNING TiILtrs, EARTNEN- 
WAKE, ETC. — David Laemmie, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Forsyth, 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK, 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — Since our last report thirty- 
one permits have been granted, the more important 
of, which are the following: — 

J. Schneider, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, 8 w cor. 
Fairmount and Collington Aves. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick. — Unnamed Pl., rear 


FiLAtTs. — Jno. Addison is architect for three-st’y flats 


Houses, — Wheclock & Clay aro architects for 5 two- 


STORK, — Charles A. Dupee will erect a four-st’y store 




























F. D. Sauerwein, 10 two-st’y brick buildings, e 8 
Fulton Ave., n of Lorman St. 

J. A. Swingley, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, ws 
Arlington Ave., between Edmondson Ave. and 
Franklin St. 

Winchester Mason, 10 two-st’y brick oa eee 88 
Randall St., between Light St. and Riverside Park 

J. M. Honewell, & two-st’'y brick buildings, ws 
Vincent Alley, s of Edmondson Ave. 

M. C. Irvin, 2 two-st’y brick buildings on ns, and 
2 two-st’y brick buildings on 8 s of alley in rear of 
Mount St., between Fayette and Lexington Sts. 

M. Campbell, 2 three-st'y brick buildings, ns Bank 
St., w of Central Ave. 

Enoch Pratt Library, one-st’y brick building, s w 
cor. Hollins and Calhoun Sts., and one-st’y brick 
building, ne cor. Fremont and Pitcher Sts. 

Richard Russell, two-st’y brick stable in rears © 
cor. Mount and Tennant Sts. 

A. Gregg & Co., four-st’y brick buildings, 8 w cor. 
Charles and Barnet Sts. a 

Jesse B. Irvine, 18 three-st’y brick buildings, e 8 
North St., between Lanvale and Townsend Sts.; 
4 threest’y brick buildings, s s Townsend St., e of 
North St.; 4 three-st’y brick buildings, ns Lanvale 
St. 

L. Turnbull, 14 three-st’y brick buildings, s s Lan- 
vale St., between Carter St. and Greenmount Ave. 

W. T. Phillips, 5 three-st’y brick buildings, s s 
Mulberry St., w of Gilmor St. 

Allen D. Spencer & Co., 2 three-st’y brick build- 
ings, w 8 Battery Ave., between Clement and West 
Sts 


Chas. Wheeler & Co., 3 two-st’y brick buildings, 
ws Battery Ave., between Clement and West Sts. 

John W. Locke, two-st’y brick building, 8s s Or- 
leans St., between Broadway and Ann St. 

Geo. Sanders, three-st’y brick building, oe 8 Gil- 
mor St., between Montrose and Fayette Sts. 

Lineweaver & Co., four-st’y brick building, s w 
cor. Grantby St. and Slemmer’s Alley. 

Dr. John I. King, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Carey St., between Harlem and Edmondson Aves. 

The labor market quotations remain unchanged. 


Boston. 


Forty-seventh St., Ward 14, for Henry Souther, 
stable, 24’ x 4H/, one-st’'y mansard; Win. T. Eaton, 
builder. 

Dorchester Ave., cor. Preble St., Ward 15, for 
David H. Gear, dwell. and store, 26/ x 53’, four-st’y 
flat; J. F. Smith, builder. 

Beacon St., Nos. 362 and 384, Ward 11, for Samuel 
T. Ames, 2 dwells., brick and stone, 24/ x 66’, three- 
st’y inansard; S. ‘I’. Ames, builder. 

South St, cor, Beach St., Ward 12, for Wm. P. 
Blake and John B. Osborne, mercantile, 27 6 x 1107 
6/’, five-st’y tlat; James H. Kelly, builder. 

Commonicealth Ave., No. 266, Ward 11, for John 
W. Shapleigh, dwell, 25’ x 60’, three-st’y mansard; 
Antoine Xavier, builder. 

Vale St., Noa. 43.and 45, rear, Ward 21, for Denni- 
fon Manufacturing Co., manufactory, 42” x 80’, 
three-st’y flat; D. H. Jacobs & Son, builders, 

Wood, — Cambridge St., rear, near Howard St., 
Ward 25, for N. & G. D. Chamberlain, 2 dwells., 15/ 
xX 20/, two-st’y flat; Otis Wheeler, builder. 

Crosby St., near Washington St., Ward 20, for Pat- 
rick Crosby, dwell., 21! x 31/4, two-st’y pitch; John 
Gately, builder, 

Polk St., Ward 3, for A. O. Smith, et als., storage, 
31’ x 31/, one-at’y pitch. 

Craryord St., near Elm Hill Ave., Ward 21, for 
Mrs. bk. 1). Mallory, dwell., 36% 6 x 47’, two-st’y 
pitch; Spinney & Haddock, builders. 

Waumbeck St., near Warren St., Ward 21, for 
Be MeNeil, dwell, 26’ x 41’, two-st’y pitch; NeNeil 

ros. 

Hemlock St., near Washington St., Ward 23, Eliz- 
abeth Patterson, stable, 14/ x 18’, one-st’y pitch; 
Peter Heany, builder, 

Cottage St., rear, near Dudley St., Ward 20, Louis 
S. Adams & Co., storage coal, 30 x 125, one-st’y 
pitch; John Horsford, Builder. 

Harvest St., near Boston St., Ward 15, for L. E. H. 
Jones, stable, 22/ x 26’, one-st’y pitch; C. KE. Ricker, 
builder. 

Florence St., Ward 23, for S. W. Cunningham, 
dwell., 22/ 5/" x 28’, two-st’y pitch; E. F. Moulton & 
Co., builders, 

Sparhawk St., near Cambridge St., Ward 25, for 
Frank G. Newhall, 2 dwells., brick and frame, 24’ x 
68’, two-st’y pitch; Henry M. Perry, builder. 

Charles St., near Dorchester Ave., for Benj. D. 
MacDonald, dwell., 22’ x 30’, two-st’y pitch; Isaac 
Atwood, builder. 

Evans St., rear, near Thetford St., Ward 24, for 
Samuel T. Long, stable, 20’ x 24’, one-st'y pitch; 
S. T. Long, builder. 

Wakulla St., near Dale St., Ward 21, for John O. 
N. Stultz, 3 dwells., 21’ x 31’, two-st’y pitch; John 
Polton, builder. 

K St., No. 113, Ward 14, for J. Frank Foster, 
dwell., 24’ 6/7 x 36/, two-at’y mansard; L. D. Robin- 
son, builder. 


Chicago. 


on Kush St., for S. P. Hanson; cost, 826,000. 

E. Baumann, architect, has made the plans for 
three-st’y flats on Lincoln Ave., for John Woltz; 
cost, S&,000, 


st'y dwells. on Groveland Park Ave., for U.P. 
Sinith; cost, $25,000, 

P. U. Hanford will build a two-st’y dwell. on Cal- 
umet Ave.; cost, $15,000, 

Mrs, E.G. Russell will erect a two-st'y dwell. at 
525 West Monroe St.; cost, $10,000; HK. G. Stiles, 
architect; Snow & Alsop, builders. 

Bauer & Hill have completed plans for a three- 
at’y dwell, to be erected on Lasalle Ave., for Chas. 
Halla: cost, $10,000, 

B. W.S. Olark, architect, has plans completed for 
two-st'y dwell., stone front, terra-cotta trimmings 
to be built for Mr. Long, at cor. Forty-third St. and 
Wolcott Ave.; cost, $10,000. 


STORE AND FLAT8. — P. W. Ruehl, architect 





on Lake St.; cost, $10,000; Dixon & Townsehd are 
the architects. 
has 
made plans for three-st’y store and flats on West 
Twelfth St.; cost, $10,000; M. Schmitt, owner. 

H. Daniels will build 2 three-st’y stores and flats 
on Cottage Grove Ave.; cost, $13,000; architect, 
L. Klinkerfues. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Charles Heinbach, two-st’y 


dwell., 111 West Eighteenth St.; cost, $3,600. 

S. P. Hanson, three-st’y flats, 49 and 51 Rush St.; 
cost, $26,000; architect, Jno. Addison; builders, Bar- 
ney & Rodtz. 

Frank Hawat, two-st’y dwell., 735 Loomis St.; 
cost, $3,200. 

E. Schrieder, two-st’y store and dwell., 627 Blue 
Island Ave.; cost, $4,400. 

M. Schmitt, three-st’y store and flats, 320 West 
Twelfth St.; cost, $10,000; architect, P. W. Rueh); 
builders, Swartz & Keys. 

H. Daniels, 2 three-st’y stores and flats, 3842 and 
3844 Cottage Grove Ave.; cost, $13,000; architect, 
L. Klinkerfues; builder, H. Appel. 

N. Barnes, two-st'y flats, 328 Webster Ave.; cost, 
$5,000; architects and builders, Scott & Gage. 

M. Suntanka, two-st’y store and dwell., 614 West 
Seventeenth St.; cost, $4,500. 

Mrs. E. G. Russell, two-st’y dwell., 525 West Mon- 
roe St.: cost, $10,000; architect, R. G. Stiles; build- 
ers, Snow & Alsop. 

Chas. A. Dupee, four-st’y store, 240 Lake St.; coat, 
$10,000; architects, Dixon & Townsend; builder, 
R. E. McKay. 

Turner & Bond, 20 cottages, Hanover St., near 
es alah St.; cost, $25,000. 

A. Erickson, three-st’y flats, 166 Townsend St.; 
cost, $4,000. 

P. Smith, two-st’y dwell., 351 South May St.; cost, 


$2,800. 

c. Champion, 3 two-st’y dwells., 31 to 35 Hoyne 
Ave.; cost, $6,000. 

John Woltz, pee tty. flats, 143 Lincoln Ave.; 
cost, $8,000; architect, E. Baumann; builder, G. 
Eberlen. 

S. Nelson, two-st'y dwell., 458 Belden Ave.; cost, 
$5,000; architect, L. G. Hallberg; builder, J. Dow- 


ney. 

Jacob Hepp, warehouse, 75 to 81 West Chicago 
Ave.; cost, $3,000, 

C. E. Peterson, three-st’y store and flats, 3226 
State St.; cost, $5,500. 

W.L. B. Jenney, three-st'y dwell., 116 Third Ave.; 
cost, $4,000, 

D. Fitzpatrick, three-st‘y dwell., 451 Taylor St.; 
cost, $5,000; architect, A. J. York; builder, F. Fen- 
ner, 

V. Sevora, two-st’y dwell., 693 West Eighteenth 
St.; cost, $:5,000. 

James Scheahan, two-st’y dwell., 2337 Prairie 
Ave.; cost, 85,000; architect, Cass Chapman; build- 
er, J, O’Shay. 

U.P. Smith, 5 two-st’y dwells., 3224 to 3239 Grove- 
land Park Ave.; cost, £25,000; architects, Wheelock 
& Clay; builder, W. E. Whecler. 

H. Copelaud, two-st’y dwell., 703 Congress St.; 
cost, $5,500. 

J. HH. Swan, barn, 2623 Michigan Ave.: cost, $4,000; 
architects, Treat & Foltz; builder, A. Bickmolt. 

F. Tumler, two-st'y store and dwell, 738 Milwau- 
kee Ave.; cost, $6,0UU; architect, H. Kley; builder, 
E. Menshing. 

§ Thos. Lorenz, two-st’y dwell., 103 Mather St.; cost, 

3,800, 

Chas. Halla, three-st’y dwell., 592 Lasalle Ave.; 
cost, $10,000; architects, Bauer & Hill. 

W. RR. Clark, two-st’y dwell., 612 West Sixteenth 
St.; cost, $4,000, 

Schumacher & Sons, three cottages, 12 and 13 
Marvin St.; cost, $2,000, 

P. C. Hanford, two-st’y dwell., 2008 Calumet Ave.; 
cost, $15,000. 

J. Fuss, two-st’'y dwell., 274 West North Ave.; 
cost, $3,500, 

Pt Jensen, 6 cottages, 121 to 131 Coblentz St.; cost, 
$5,000. 

Win. Cuthbert, two-st’y dwell., 3636 Prairie Ave.; 
cost, $8,000; builder, B. N. Branch. 

J. Huber, two-st’y livery-stable and dwell., 285 
North State St.; cost, $4,300; architect, Otto Matz; 
builder, Geo. Fries. 

E. Heng, three-st’y store and flats, 479 Sedgwick 
St.; cost, $6,800; architect, J. Schweitzer; builder, 
Geo. Fries. 

Dr. J. R. Bucan, een bee 694 Chicago Ave.; 
cost, $4,500; architect, D. Wilson; builders, Wilkin 


& Holman. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Houses. — Ground has been broken for a dwell., to 


cost $11,000, for Dr. Danforth, on the n w cor. cf 
Division and Van Buren Sts. 

William Pilger, residence on Astor St., First 
Ward; coast, $5,000, 

Mrs. Terry is to have a honse, to cost about 
$10,000, built on the East Side. 

Plans for the new Colby Block, on the n w cor. of 
Milwankee and Mason Sts., are about completed. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — J. B. Wright, frame dwell, for 


aA A Reynolds, on Harmon St., Fifth Ward; cost, 
00, 

Joseph Roehm, frame house for Mrs. Phelan, on 
Virginia St., Fifth Ward, to coat $2,700. 

(Gieorge Gruendler, brick dwell. on Oneida St., 
Seventh Ward; cost, $4,000. 

Wilhtiam Pilger, brick dwell. on Astor St., First 
Ward, to cost 35,000, 

Gilhaas & Co., brick vencered dwell. for L. C, 
Kommouda, on Fourth St., Second Ward; cost, 

3.000, 

O. Koie, brick dwell. for Dr. Danforth, on Divi- 
sion St., First Ward; cost, $11,000. 

J. Pauler, frame store for J. Pauler, on Ninth 
Ave., Eighth Ward; cost, $3,000, 


New York. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. —On Sixty-ninth St., between 


Second and Third Aves., 12 ftive-st'y brownstone 
apartment-houses, 25/ x 80/ each, are to be built ata 
cost of about $200,000: four by Mr. Andrew Kelly, 
and eight by Mr, C. A. Buddensieck. 
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Four five-st'y brick and stone flats, three 25’ x 80/ 
and the other 17’ x 80/, are to be built at a cost of 
about $72,000, on the ss of One Hundred and Kigh- 
teenth St., between Third and Lexington Aves., for 
ae John Walker, from designs of Mr. J. H. Vaien- 

ne. 

FACTORY. — A three-st’y brick factory, 24’ x 80’. is to 
be built for Mr. Robert Steinhardt, on the ne eo. 
of Eleventh Ave. and Thirty-seventh St., to cost 
$10,000, from designs of Mr. Geo. B. Pelham. 

Housss. — Nine first-class brick and Belleville stone 
residences, four stories and basement, 16’ 8 x 65, 
with extension, are to be built on the south side of 
bala dag ag Mf $1 one pee for Mr. OC. T. Bar- 
ney, at a costo ,000, from designs of Mr. : 
Brown Lord. : i 

BUILDING PeRMitrs. — East Seventy-ninth St., No. 
239, five-st’y brick and brownstone front tenement, 
tin roof; cost, $17,000; owners, Timothy McAuliife, 
916 onan Ave., and Henry G. Gabay, 245 East 
Fifty-third St.; architect, A. B. Ogden; builders, 
Cook & Higgins. 

One Hundred and Thirty-third St., 8 8, 75’ w Mad- 
ison Ave., six-st’y brick brewery, tin roof; cost, 
$125,000; owner and builder, James Everard, 671-675 
Washington St.; architect, Otto C. Wolf. 

One Hundred and Forty-fifth St., 0 8, 490! e Willis 
Ave., three-st’y frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,000; 
owner, John Murphy, St. Ann’s Ave., cor. One Hun- 
cn and Forty-ninth St.; architect, Arthur Arc- 

rider. 

One Hundred and Fifty-second St., n 8, 133° w 
Third Ave., 2 three-st’y frame dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, each, $2,500; owner, Geo. Weis, Bergen Ave., 
cor. One Hundred and Forty-eighth St.; architect, 
Arthur Arctander. 

Christopher St., 8 © cor. Bedford St., five-st’y brick 
tenement and store, tin roof; cost, $25,000; owner, 
Joho Totten, 240 West Forty-ninth St.; architect, 
C. F. Ridder, Jr. 

Bedford St., es, 28's Christopher St., flve-st'y brick 
tenement and store, tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner 
and architect, same as last. 

One Hundred and Fourteenth St., n 8, 80! 6 First 
Ave., three-st'y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,500; 
owner, Mrs. Catherine Kehoe, n e cor. First Ave. 
and One Hundred and Fourteenth St.; architect, 
John McIntyre. 

One Hundred and Eighteenth St., 8 8, 225’ w Third 
Ave., five-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost $15,000; 
owner, John Walker, 233 Kast One Hundred and 
Thirteenth St.; architect, J. H. Valentine; builders, 
Walker & Gelston. 

One Hundred and Eighteenth St., 8 8, 242/20 w 
Third Ave., 3 five-st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, each, $18,000; owner, architect and builders, 
same as last. 

Broadway, a © cor. Fifty-tifth St., nine-st’y brick 
and stone tliat, brick and cement roof; cost, $420,000; 
owner, Herman Hoefer, 241 West Forty-third St.; 
architects, Thom & Wilson. 

Eleventh Ave., No. 477, two-st’y brick tenement, 
gravel roof; cost, $3,000; owner, P. Thorp, 601 West 
Thirty-eighth St. 

Sesond Ave.,n wcor.One Hundred and Twenty- 
fourth St., five-st’y brownstone front tenement and 
store, tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner and builder, 
Michael Fay, 416 East One Hundred and Twentieth 
St.; architect, J. H. Valentine. 

Second Ave., ws, 197 11” n One Hundred and 
Twenty-fourth St., 3 ee brownstone front ten- 
ements and stores, tin roofs; cost, $18,000; owner, 
architect and builder, same as last. 

Vescy St., Nos. 63 and 65, five-st’y brick tenement 
and store, tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner, Ed. M. 
Cary, East Milton, Mass.; lessee, James P, Bennett, 
- © ore Vesey and Jeremiah Sts.; architect, Hugo 

afka. 

West Twenty-sixth St., Nos. 455 and 457, five-st’y 
brick factory, gravel roof; cost, $20,000; owner, The 
John Tragreser Copper Works, 47 West Twenty- 
sixth St.; architect, M. C. Merritt. 

Eighty-second St.,n 8, 115! w Fourth Ave., 5 four- 
st’y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$17,500; owner, Silas M. Styles, 143 West One Hun- 
dred and Thirticth St. 

Anderson Ave., w 8, 100’ 8 Highbridge St., 2 two- 
st’y frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, $2,000; owners, 
Matthew and Cath. Ziegler, Highbridge St., cor. 
Claremont Ave.; architect, A. Spence. . 

Grand St., Noa. 383 and 3e3}, four-st’y brick tene- 
ment and store, tin roof; cost, $14,000; owner, An- 
tonio Minaldi, 361 Grand St.; architect, B. Walther. 

Greenwich St., No. 428, three-st'y brick boiler- 
house and dwell., tin roof; cost, $7,000; owner, Jas. 
Pye, 215 West Forty-fifth St.; architect, Thos. R. 
Jackson. 

Seventy-third St.,8 8,300’ w Ninth Ave., 3 four-et’ 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, total, 
$54,000; owner, Anna Mc/)onald, 271 East Seventy- 
Eighth St.; architect, Jas. EK. Ware; builder, Chas. 
McDonald. 

Third Ave.,e 8, 145’ n One Hundred and Fiftieth 
St., three-st’y brick dwell., tin ruof; cost, $4,000; 
owner, Peter Kirchhof, cor. Third Ave. and One 
Hundred and Fiftieth St.; architect and carpenter, 
Henry Piering; mason, Chas. Hulffen, 

East Fortieth St., No. 312, two-st’y brick stable 
and dwell., tin roof; cost, $10,000; owner, Ann Kil- 
laan, On premises; architect, Albert Wagner; build- 
er, Gordon Bros. 

Trenty-eighth St., foot of E St. (Bellevue Hospi- 
tal), five-st'y brick dwell., iron and slate roof; cost, 
$15,000; owner, Dept. of Public Charities and Cor- 
rection, City of New York, 66 Third Ave.; archi- 
tect, Jos. M. Dunn; builders, Moran & Armstrong. 

ALTERATIONS. — West Seventy-jifth St., No. 318, raise 
one st’y, change stairs Pe elevator, take out east 
wall, and put in girders and posts; cost, $16,000; 
owner, Maria Moss, 421 West !'wenty-second St.; 
architect, G. H. Budlong. 


Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Sixteenth St., e 8, n of Dickin- 
son St., 12 three-st’y dwells., 16’ x 50/; W. RK. Match- 
ett, owner. 

Dickinson St.,n 8, w of Fifteenth St., 22 three-st’y 
dwells., 16/ x 50’; W. R. Matchett, owner. 



































ws, 8 of Dickinson St., 6 three-st'y 
dwells., 16/ x 50/; W.R. Matchett, owner. 

Mole St.,@ and w 8, between Reed and Dickinson 
Sts., 31 two-st’y dwells., 1’ x 38/; W. R. Matchett, 
owner. 

Beach St.,e8, s of Otis St., two-st’y stable, 37’ x 
94’; Cook & Furman, contractors, 

Madison Ave., #8, between Emerald and Jasper 
Sts., 8 two-st’y dwells., 16 x 44/; D. Trainor, con- 
tractor. 

Collins St., cor. Huntingdon S8t., stable, 30’ x 40/; 
Chas. Yeltman, owner. 

Adam St., 8 8, w of Emerald St., three-st’y dye- 
house, 44/x 153/; Firth & Foster Bros., owners. 

Almond St., nof Lehigh Ave., two-st’y stable, 20/ 
x3’; Frank Conroy, contractor. 

Tasker St.,n 8, © of Second St., two-st’y store and 
dwell., 20/ x 26/; Jno. Haglet, owner. 

Lawrence St., cor. eteat St., between Hunting- 
don and Cumberland Sts., 18 two-st’y dwells., 13/x 
26/ and 16’ x 40/; F. Lambrecht. 

Carlisle St.. a of Susquehanna Ave., two-st’y 
stable, 30’ x 34; H. Waters, contractor. 

Cedar St., eo 8,n of Somerset St., two-st’y dye- 
house, 45/ x 110/; Edward Dingler, contractor. 

Thirteenth St., cor. Snyder Ave., one-st'y car- 
house, &4’ x 2007; Wm. McPherson, contractor. 

North Second St., No. 1910, three-st'y store and 
dwell., 167 x 50; Ed. J. Devlin, owner. 

Walnut Lane, near Township Line, two-st’y dwell., 
18’ x 34’; Jno. Breidlin, contractor. 

Haines St.,e of Limekiln Pike, 4 two-st’y dwells., 
15’ x 30/; E. McDermond. 

Neff St.,88,00f Melvale St., two-st’y store and 
dwell., 16’ x 20/; Thos. Cassady, contractor. 

AMfill St., n 8, e of Cumberland St., engine-house 
and picker-room, 40’ x77’; A. Jenkins, contractor. 

Fifteenth St., n of Columbia Ave., 2 three-st’y 
dwells., 18’ x 70/; J.S. Albright, owner. 

Twenty-second St., cor. Walnut St., two-st’y addi- 
tion to Sunday-school building, 22’ x 73’; J. A. Deck- 
er, contractor. 

York St., above Green Lane, addition to dwell., 32/ 
x 46’; W. W. Grubb & Bro., contractors. 

North Front St., No. 2420, three-st’y dwell., 18’ x 
40’; Thos. Crampton, owner. 

Tacony St.,ws, nof Margaretta St., two-st’y store 
and dwell., 14/ x 347; Chas. Strickler, contractor. 

Armat St.,e of Main St., 5 three-st’y dwells., 22/x 
28’; A. Reiver, owner. 

North Eighth St., No. 149, three-st’y dwell. and 
store, 16/ x 45’; F. Thurwanger. 

James St., 8 W 8, between Thompson and Edge- 
mont Sts., 8 two-st’y dwells., 15 x 28’; Chas. Judge. 

Pearl St., w of Thirty-third St., two-st’y stable, 
27’ x 34’; Geo. D. Miller, owner. 

Reed St., w of Twelfth St., 2 three-st’y dwells., 18 
x 60’/; D. A. Hall. 

Wood St., No. 2227, second-st’y addition to ma- 
chine-shop, 30’ x 100/ ; ‘Walker Bros. & Co. 

Carpenter St., No. 916, two-st'y brick building, 17/ 
x 60’; Thos. Bradley, contractor. 

Lehigh Ave., e of Bevan St., two-st’y dwell., 18’ x 
44’, Thos. L. Kelly, contractor, 

Nicholas St., 38, w of Twenty-fifth St., 12 two-st’y 
dwells.; 14/ x 28, J. S. Carre, owner. 

Hope St., cor. Berks St., three-st’y addition to fac- 
tory, 21’ x 160’; Montague & White, owners. 

Franklin St,, cor. Eighth St., above Cumberland 
St., 4 two at’y dwells., 15 x 42/ and 15/ x 48/; C. H. 
Wisler, owner. 

Lieper St., above Unity St., two-st’y dwell., 16’ x 
46’; B. H. Foulkrod, contractor. 

Township Line, cor. Manheiin St., two-st’y dwell., 
60’ x 50/; Jas. H. Errickson, contractor. 

Cadwalder St.,e@8, n of Thompson St., three-st’y 
dwell.,17/ x 50’, Jas. McCartney, contractor. 

Bacon Lane, between Fisher’s Lane and Wistar 
St., two-st’y stable, 32’ x 62/; Samuel West, owner. 

Allegheny Ave., cor. Frankford Road, one-st’y 
Baptist chapel, 34/ x 57’, S. K. Stewart, contractor. 

South Second St., Nos. 1413 and 1415, 2 two-st’y 
stores and dwells., 16’ x 51/; E. Cubberly, contractor, 

Nevada St., Nos. 1017 and 1019, 2 two-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 45’ and 16’ x 50’; W.C. Merritt, contractor. 

School Lane, cor. Township Line, four-st’y dwell., 
42x 85/; C. C. Henchman, Superintendent. 


St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Thirty-nine brick dwells., thir- 

ty frame dwells. 

August Meyer, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,200; 
R. Richard, builder. 

Joho Long, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,200; 
J.J. Wharton, builder. 

E. W. Harris, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,800; 
J. B. Legg, architect; C. Aufderhelide, builder. 

Mrs. &B. Branconier, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$2,700; A. McAllister, builder. 

H. Fahiem, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,800; 
F. Knittel, builder. 

P. Wiesse, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,900; 
F. Knittel, contractor. 

St. Anthony School, two-st’y brick school; cost, 
$3,200; J. Rolfes, builder. 

George Boller, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $3,500; 
Kledus, architect; J. Steffen, builder. 

E. T. Hotfmann, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$2,500; Ramsey, architect; E. T. Hotfman, builder. 


Washington. 


MONTHLY REPORT.—The monthly report is 74 new 
buildings, and 159 repairs. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — The following permits have 
been issued since our last report: — 

Cor. Eleventh and M Sts., 8 e, two-st’y brick store 
for J. ‘1. Campbell; cost, $3,000. 

Alley bet. Ninth, Tenth, N and O Sts., n w, two- 
st’y brick livery stable, 95’ x 105’, for Holmes & 
Thompson, cost, 35,000; D. B. Groff, builder. 

New Hampshire Ave., bet. N and P Sts. n w, 
three-st’y brick dwell. for Mrs. C. L. Bishop; cost, 
$s,000; A. R. Duryee, architect; Jno. Sweeney, 


R St., bet. Ninth and Tenth Sts., n w, two-st’y 
brick church, to be known as ‘*Mount Pisgah 
Church;” cost, $11,000; Robert Johnson, builder. 

Seventh St., bet. L and M Sts., n w, two-st’y brick 
store and dwell. for Christian Wagner, cost, $3,500. 


Sixteenth St., 


Columbia Heights, three-st’y stone dwell. for A. 
L. Barber; cost, $15,000; T. Chandler, architect. 

Seventh St., bet. Q and R Sts. nw, 3two-st’y brick 
stores and dwells. for Jno. M. Young; cost, $9,000; 
Cluss & Shulze, architects; Langley & Gettinger, 
builders. 

B St., bet. Sixth and Seventh Sts., s w, three-st’y 
brick dwell. for W. E. Thompson; cost, $7,000. 

G St., bet. Twenty-first and Twenty-second Sts., 
n w, three-st’y brick dwell. for Robert Reyburn; 
cost, $4,000; S. Plumley, builder. 


LATEST. 


Brooklyn. 


Patera aceopelblsleg elapse St.,n = pea Bell 

t., nine-st’y gravel sugar refinery, gravel roof; cost, 

$60,000; owners, Haveiieysr Sugar Refining Co., 
Greenpoint. 

Eighteenth St.,n 8, 400’ w Fifth Ave., 2 two-st’y 
and basement brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, total 
$x,000; owner, L. Lockman, Eighteenth St., bet. 
Fourth and Fifth Aves.; architect and builder, W. 
J. Conway. 

Atlantic Ave., 88, 140’ w Classon Ave., 2 one-st’y 
frame dwells., office and shed, tar and vel roofs; 
cost, $2,300; owner, Estate of Abner Chichester, 313 
Monroe St., New York City; architect, J. V. McKee; 
builders, McKee Bros. 

Hancock St. 8 8, 250’ e Lewis Ave., three-st’y 
brick tenement, gravel roof; cost, $4,000; owner, 
John T. Sullivan, Fulton St., cor. Reid Ave.; archi- 
tect, J. Pettet; builder, P. Sullivan. 

St. John's Place, 8 8, 222 2’ w Eighth Ave., 2 three. 
st’y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$10,000; owner and builder, Wm. Johnston, 96 Tay- 
lor St.; architects, Parfitt Bros. 

roadwcay, 8 w cor. Willoughby Ave., 3 four-st’ 
and attic brick buildings; cost, $80,000; owner, Benj. 
T. Warner, 81 Morton St.; architects, Parfitt Bros. 

Graham Ave.,8 Ww cor. Devoe St., four-st’y store 
and tenement, tin roof; cost, $7,000; owner, Charles 
Kinken, 302 Humboldt St.; architect, E. F. Gaylor; 
builders, J. McQuaid and Thoma & Wade. 

Willoughby Ave., 88, 100’ w Marcy Ave., 2 three- 
st’y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$6,000; owners, architects and builders, Colson & 
Reiners, 81 Grand Ave. 

Floyd St.,n 8, 81/e Marcy Ave., 3 three-st’y frame 
double tenements, tin roof; cost, $3,800 each; owner, 
Andrew Froelich, 202 Stockton St.; architect, T. En- 
gelhardt; builder, J. Fuchs and Eich Bros. 

Chauncy St., 88, 140° w Ralph Ave., 4 twost’y 
frame dwells., gravel and felt roofs; cost, each $2,- 
500; owner, architect and builder, Baldwin Pettit, 
295 Chauncey St.; mason, E. Sutterline, 

Commercial St., n 8, 300° e Bell St., seven-st’y 
brick sugar refinery, gravel roof; cost, $40,000; own- 
ers, architects and builders, Havemeyer Sugar Re- 
fining Co., Greenpoint; mason, J. B. Woodruff. 

Lafayette Ave., 88, 170’ w Franklin Ave., 4 two- 
and-one-half-st’y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, each, $5,600; owners and builders, Lambert & 
Mason, 148 Putnam Ave.; architect, I. D. Reynolds. 

Pacific St., 8 w cor. Emmet St., two-st’y brick 
stable, tin roof; cost, about $5,500; owner, E. C. 
Swift, Boston, Mass.; architect, A. B. Campbell; 
carpenter, B. F. Bailey. 

Huron St., No. 179, n 8, 150° e Manhattan Ave., 
threc-st’y fraine double tenement, gravel roof; cost, 
$3,500; owner, Jno, Davidson, on premises; archi- 
tect, James Mulhaul; builders, J. Haford and Port 
& Waialker. 

Fifth Ave., n w cor. Fifteenth St., 2 three-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $7,000; owner 
and architect, Geo. Ingram, 752 Fifth Ave., builder, 
W. Corrigan. 

Sackett St., Nos. 424 and 426, 8 8, near Hoyt St., 
3 two-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, total, $8,667: 
owner, A. J. Dower, 380 Union St.; architect and 
builder, G. W. Brandt; mason, E. Sutterline. 

Melrose St., n 8, 175! from Central Ave., three-st’y 
frame double tenement, tin roof, cost, $3,300; owner, 
C. Gossman, Evergreen Ave., cor. Myrtle St.; archi- 











tect, E. Schrompf; builders, G. Straub and F. 
Ringer. 

PROPOSALS. 
RIDGE. 


{At Lowell, Mass.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of City 
Engineer, City Hall, Lowell, until 2 o'clock, of 
Monday, the first day of November, 1883, for the 
temporary pile bridge over Merrimack River, below 
Central Bridge, Lowell, Mass. 

The bridge to be removed from the river and adjoin- 
ing lands within three weeks from the date of ac- 
ceptance of the proposal. Bridge consists of forty- 
seven bents of six piles each. 

The right to reject any or all proposals is hereby 
reserved. 

Proposals must be marked ‘*‘ Proposals for Tempo- 
rary Bridge,” and addressed to 

ROBT. J. THOMAS, 

408 Chairman Committee on Streets, 

RON LIGHT-HOUSE. 


{At Mosquito Inlet, Fla.] 
OFFICE OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE ENGINEER, 
FIFTH AND SIXTH DISTRICTS, 
BALTIMORE, Mb., October 2, 1883. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 o’clock, Fr. M., of Tuesday, tho 16th day of 
October, 1883, for furnishing the materials and 
labor of all kinds necessary for the completion of the 
metal-work of the Mosquito Inlet Light-house for the 
coast of Florida. 
Plans, specifications, forms of proposal, and other 
information may be obtained on application to this 


office. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and to 


waive any defects. BABCOCK, 
40 Major of Engineers, U.SeA., 


7 
Light-House Engineer, Fifth and Sixth Districts. 
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MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 


Boston, Mass., September 1, 1883. 
COURSE IV. — ARCHITECTURE. 


THE President deems this a fitting occasion 
for calling attention to the course in Archi- 
tecture in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, which has been rearranged to suit the 
increased facilities for artistic as well as tech- 
nical training now at the command of the In- 
stitute. By the codperation of the other 
departments, the first-year studies, which are 
common to all departments, have been re- 
vised, so as to allow practice in the drawing 
of architectural forms to begin in that year, 
as soon as a moderate degree of skill in the 
management of drawing instruments has been 
acquired; and simultaneously with this is 
given instruction in drawing to scale, together 
with a somewhat extended course in Projec- 
tions, preparing the student for the rendering 
of the problems in architectural design which 
he will take up immediately at the beginning 
of the second year, instead of the third year, 
as heretofore. Through this arrangement, 
and with the aid of an increased number of 
instructors, it will become possible to com- 
plete, by the end of the third year, the work 
in design which has heretofore extended 
throughout the course, leaving the fourth year 
to be occupied by projects of a more advanced 
character than have yet been attempted in the 
Department. 

In addition to the work in architectural 
design, and as an assistance to it, an efficient 
training will be given in sketching, divided 
between exercises in water-color, under Mr. 
Ross Turner, and drawing in black-and-white. 
The lessons in color will be given out of doors 
in the pleasant season. Those in black-and 
white will be devoted -chiefly to the drawing 
of detail, from the casts, both of architecture 
and sculpture, belonging to the Institute and 
to the Museum of Fine Arts; but students 
will be encouraged to form the habit of note- 
book sketching upon all occasions. In addi- 
tion to these exercises, two evenings in each 
week during the winter will be devoted to 
drawing from the life; all students in the de- 
partment who have attained suitable pro- 
ficiency in drawing from the round being 
admitted to this class. 

Instruction in the theory of Fine Art will 
be given by lectures, the students of the De- 
partment, by the favor of the Trustees of the 
Baston Museum of Fine Arts, being admitted 
free of charge to those given to the pupils of 
the School of Painting connected with the 
Museum, as well as to the use of the galleries; 
while, in addition to the regular courses, 


special lectures will be given every year in the 
Institute itself, by gentlemen distinguished 
for their professional attainments, upon the 
arts more immediately related to Architecture. 
For the next year these special lectures will 
constitute an extended course on the theory 
and practice of Decorative Painting, and will 
be given by Mr. Arthur Rotch and Mr. E. P. 
Tread well. 

Notwithstanding the increased extent and 
variety of the artistic work required from 
students, the study of construction, both theo- 
retical and practical, will be not less compre- 
hensive and thorough than before, and will be 
combined with actual experience to an extent 
not previously possible, the increased space at 
the command of the Institute giving larger op- 
portunities for the handling of tools and mate- 
rials. Regular visits to structures in process 
of erection will supplement this work, and 
will be continued throughout the course, the 
city and suburbs of Boston presenting an un- 
limited number of examples both successful 
and unsuccessful, for the illustration of points 
in heating, ventilation, drainage, acoustics, 
and the technical problems of plan and design, 
as well as matters relating more strictly to 
construction. 

Not the least among the incidental circum- 
stances which serve to assist the efficiency of 
the school should be counted the friendly in- 
terest which has been uniformly shown by the 
best architects in the city. For many years 
the Boston Society of Architects has made a 
liberal annual appropriation of money to be 
expended in prizes or other encouragements 
for the students or recent graduates of the 
Architectural course of the Institute, and its 
generous sympathy shows no sign of abating ; 
while to the individual members whose cour- 
tesy there has been frequent occasion to in- 
voke, the officers of the Department, as well 
as nearly all the young men who have been 
students in it, owe a debt of gratitude which 
is gladly acknowledged. 

The Department of Architecture will re- 
main under the charge of Professor Theodore 
M. Clark; Professor Létang, as before, direct- 
ing the instruction in design. Mr. Edward 
F. Ely, a graduate of Brown University, and 
of the Architectural Department of the Insti- 
tute, in the class of 62, and during the past 
academic year assistant in the Department of 
Applied Mechanics, has been engaged as 
Instructor in Architecture, and will have the 
general care of the drawing-room, under Pro- 
fessor Létang, giving also regular instruction 
in certain branches. The lessons in water- 
color drawing and sketching will be given by 
Mr. Ross Turner, who will also lend his aid 


in the organization of the evening Life 
School; and Messrs. Arthur Rotch and E. P. 
Treadwell will, as stated, be the lecturers of 
the year upon Decorative Art. 

In addition to these instructors, the officers 
of other Departments prepare special lectures 
for the students in Architecture upon subjects 
which can be best taught in this way. Thus 
the lectures and explanations upon the theory 
and practice of Heating and Ventilation are 
given by Mr. Woodbridge, of the Department 
of Physics; and those upon Acoustics by 
Professor Cross, of the same Department. 
Parties in Field-surveying are also made up 
specially for the students in Architecture, 


under Professor Vose. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, 
PRESIDENT. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN BLIND 
AND SHUTTER FASTENINGS. 


THERE have been many devices for operat- 
ing outside blinds, which, however, possessing 
little or no merit have been one and all dis- 
carded after a brief trial. There is, however, 
a thoroughly practical fixture, lately intro- 
duced for this purpose, called the “ Dudley 
Blind and Shutter Worker.” 

The introduction of this new and useful 
contrivance for opening and closing outside 
blinds and shutters from within the house, 
without raising the window-sash, shade or 
screen, promises not only to revolutionize the 
old and crude method of reaching out to 
fasten and unfasten them, but also to check 
the rage for substituting inside blinds, which 
never can replace the former, inasmuch as 
they fail to prevent the heat entering 
the house, are expensive, are continually in- 
terfering with lace curtains, furniture or win- 
dow bric-a-brac, and being an open receptacle 
for dust and cobwebs are a constant trial to 
housekeepers. Nothing is more annoying 
than for one to be compelled to raise windows 
in cold and stormy weather in order to open 
or close the blinds; wind, rain and snow 
enter the room, injuring curtains, furniture 
and carpets, and what is more, endangering 
the health of the inmates. It is obvious, and 
physicians all agree to the fact, that colds and 
bronchial troubles are oftener acquired by ex- 
posure to these sudden changes of temperature 
than in any other way. In summer, likewise, 
the necessity of removing the window-screens 
in order to get at the blinds is both trouble- 
some and unpleasant. All of these difficulties 
are met and overcome by this shutter-worker, 
which is both ornamental and durable, and 
which works so easily that a child can operate 
it. By pulling or pushing a knob inside the 
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house the blind outside is correspondingly 
opened or closed; when open it is firmly fas- 
tened back against the house, and when closed 
it is as firmly locked and cannot be opened 
from the outside. It can also be securely set 
at any angle, so that where bay-windows are 
concerned the shutter-worker offers still an- 
other inducement. It costs but little more 
than ordinary blind fastenings, and is un- 
doubtedly the cheapest in the end. 

This fixture, covered by some half-dozen 
letters-patent, is the invention of Russell G. 
Dudley, of Jersey City, and is manufactured 
and sold exclusively by the Dudley Blind and 
Shutter-Worker Company, of New York City. 
It is endorsed by the Builders’ Exchange of 
Brooklyn, and by many prominent architects 
in New York, Chicago and other cities of the 
Union, who are already specifying it in their 
plans. We congratulate the Company for 


having an article in which there is so little | 


competition, and although not yet a year old 
is, according to appearances, an assured suc- 
cess. 

Full information can be had by addressing 


the business manager, 
C. 8S. KEMPTON, 
14 BIBLE HOUSE, NEw YORK City, 
or D. J. MATTESON, 
227 LA SALLE StT., CHIOAGO. 


THE “PAINT PRESERVER.” 


THERE seems to be an indefinite idea with 
the profession in regard to the purpose of 
the “ Paint Preserver,” and it may be to their 
interest to have further light on the subject. 

Forty years’ attention to this subject with 
an earnest desire, based on the practical uses 
of paints, to improve upon old methods in 
their application, has not been without impor- 
tant results. 

To say that pure linseed oil is the best 
vehicle to employ in painting is simply reiterat- 
ing the idea of old painters before me, who 
made use of it ina fattened state for sign- 
painting only. ‘They understood that therein 
lay a principle of exceeding great durability, 
but how to employ it in common house-paint- 
ing remained a secret until the present time, 
when I had the honor of discovering it. No 
intelligent painter will deny its great value 
for that purpose over the ordinary or newly 
manufactured oil. To distinguish it I have 
very appropriately christened it the “ Paint 
Preserver.” Its strong adhesive power to 
attach any pigment, and to resist the combined 
forces of the elements, is positive  evi- 
dence of a claim to its good name. The pres- 
ent system of painting the exterior of houses 
does no credit to either architect or painter, 
for in less than three years’ time the own- 
er complains that he was cheated in the paint- 
ing of his house. Why? Because the paint 
rubs off at the touch. All three of the parties 
are innocent and excusable, because of ignor- 
ance on the subject of painting, but henceforth 
let not this excuse prevail after it has been 
shown how it can be prevented. 

The “ Preserver” in its natural state is 
transparent and dense as copail varnish, and 
should be applied first coat in its natural 
state, and for the second coat add about five 
pounds of ready-mixed paint to half a gallon 
of the *“ Preserver,” which two coats form a 
perfect glossy surface; the next coat should 
be of paint reduced with one-third oil, and 
two-thirds turpentine, so as to produce a flat 
or dead surface. The finishing coat should 
be mixed, if in colors, half each mixed-paint 
and “Preserver,” but if white, French zinc 
made ready for use, and one-fourth part 
‘‘ Preserver ” mixed with it. 


This formula has been carefully tried for 


eight years with such entirely satisfactory re- 
sults as to enable me to guarantee its dura- 
bility for twenty years, or longer. 

I am aware of the opposition to be met 
with from painters and paint dealers, but as an 
earnest of my sincerity and confidence in the 
system I freely offer a reward of five hundred 
dollars, which I will pay to any party who 
shall show me a different plan as good, by 
any other method or vehicle employed. 


ASAHEL WHEELER, 
145 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


PATENT RAW-HIDE STRIP FOR 
CHAIR AND CAR SEATING, ETC. 


THE attention of the 
public is called to this 
valuable product for 
chair and car seating and 
sundry other purposes. 
It is not altogether un- 
known to the public as a 
seating, its manufacture 
having been attempted 
in a somewhat crude form some years since. 
Meanwhile its durability has been put to the 
severest test, both in public places and in pri- 
vate dwellings, and with the most satisfactory 
results. Ample testimony is at hand to cor- 
roborate our statements. 

*“ Tough as raw-hide!” For seating it has 
been used for ages the world over, as the 
traveller will testify as often as he recalls the 
time-honored, century-worn chairs; but thus 
far the hide lias been used either in sheets or 
wide bands. Not until now has any attempt 
been made to manufacture raw-hide into a 
delicate strip (resembling cane) for weaving, 
by which an open, ventilated seat of great 
strength and durability is secured. 

For constant use no seat is so healthful or 
so comfortable. This is the verdict of physi- 
cians as well as the experience of the public 
generally. The preference now given for the 
various open or perforated seats speaks loudly 
for such seating, as shown by the enormous 
market which has been created for them both 
at home and abroad. 

No attempt is herein made at comparison. 
We simply contend that a seat of raw-hide 
strip weaving is the strongest woven, open- 
ventilated seat in existence. Besides strength 
it has elasticity and beauty, and with its parti- 
colored weaving it commends itself as a seat- 
ing for the better class of chairs, above that 
of any article in use. Neither is any attempt 
made to compete with cane or other seating. 
It isa better article and fills a need not yet 
met by any other manufacture. Wherever 
a durable, open seat is demanded or desired, 
the raw-hide strip must eventually take the 
place of all other woven seating. 

For Car Seating, it is the strongest and 
coolest seat for summer travel, and in mild 
and hot climates the only proper article for 
constant use. 

It overcomes the objection made to the use 
of cane, in that it is durable, open and venti- 
lated, elastic enough to counteract the jar, 
and affords a hold on the seat sufficiently se- 
cure to prevent the slipping forward, which is 
so uncomfortable upon the closely-woven cane 
seat. 

It is invaluable for cleanliness, and its free- 
dom from vermin, offering no crevices for the 
accumulation of dirt, nor does it absorb im- 
purities from the atmosphere vitiated by smok- 
ing or otherwise. 

The attention of railroad officials is espe- 
cially called to this material because of its 
great durability, its cleanliness and its beauty. 





Chair Seating: — For hotels, restaurants, 
public halls, colleges, institutions, and dining- 
rooms, raw-hide will outwear cane many times. 
The cost of re-seating once with cane will 
more than pay the first additional cost of raw- 
hide. The manner of weaving is the same. 

The hide is cut by machinery into strips, 
about the size of ordinary cane, is sold in its 
natural color—a light brown — or is stained 
black or any other color desired. It is wound 
on spools holding from 600 to 1200 feet. 

This article has proved ‘to be so tough and 
enduring, it is being eagerly sought after for 
@ great variety of purposes. 

With machinery and every facility in the 
most complete order we are now prepared to 
execute orders. 


RAW-HIDE MANUFACTURING CO., 
167 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


THE DURHAM SYSTEM. 

THE following buildings have been fur- 
nished with the Durham system during the 
period March—August, 1883 : — 

Yale Lock Manufacturing Co., work-shop, 
Stamford, Conn. William Pickhardt, Esq., 

rivate stable, Kast Seventy-fifth Street, New 

ork City; Mr. E. S. Philbrick, Consulting 
Engineer. Lieutenant Aaron Ward, U. S. 
N., country residence, Roslyn, Long Island. 
John A. Aitken, Esq., lawn-tennis court, One 
Hundred and Thirtieth Street, Harlem; 
Mr. W. B. Tuthill, architect. Henry Johnson, 
ot residence, Muncy, Pa. Charles Buek 
& Co., architects, six residences, Madison 
Avenue and Sixtieth Street. Charles A. 
Dana, Esq., residence, corner Madison Avenue 
and Sixtieth Street.; Charles Buek & Co., ar- 
chitects. Joseph Cummings, Esq., residence, 
Rutherford, N. J. School of Mines, Columbia 
College; Mr. C. C. Haight, architect. Messrs. 
Farley & Son, eight houses, Eightieth Street, 
near Madison Avenue; Messrs. Thom & Wil- 
son, architects. Mr. George Burnham (Bald- 
win Locomotive Works), residence, West 
Philadelphia. | Mr. Theodore J. Lewis 
(Standard Steel Works), residence, West 
Philadelphia. New York, West Shore & 
Buffalo R. Rt. Co.’s depot, offices and hotel, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; depot at Canajoharie, N. Y.; 
depot at Port Jackson, N. Y.; and depot at 
Fultonville, N. Y 

The following work is now progressing and 
under contract :— 

Hoffman House, extension, Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York City; Mr. John B. Snook, 
architect. Brooks Brothers, store, corner 
Broadway and ‘I'wenty-second Street; Mr. C. 
C. Haight, architect. New York, West Shore 
& Buffalo R. R. Co.’s terminal station, Wee- 
hawken, N. J.;_ ferry-house, West Forty- 
second Street, New York City; depot at 
Canastota, N. Y.; depot at Mohawk, PS er 
depot at Frankfort, N. Y.; depot at Cornwall, 
N. Y.; and union depot, offices and hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and all other stations on this 
line requiring drainage. A.J. Drexel, Esq., 
residence, Thirty-ninth and Locust Streets, 
Philadelphia; Mr. T. Roney Williamson, ar- 
chitect. Henry R. Kibbe, Esq., residence at 
Somers, Conn.; Mr. E. C. Gardner, architect. 
William H. Vanderbilt, Esq., two residences, 
Fifth Avenue, and Fifty-fourth Street, New 
York City; Mr. John B. Snook, architect. 

DURHAM HOUSE DRAINAGE CO., 
187 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


NOTES. 


Messrs. E. T. Weymouth, C. N. Marcellus, 
and W. Blondel have associated themselves 
together under the name of the Universal 
Steam-Heating Company, of New York City. 
Mr. Weymouth has long been known as ap 
authority in all matters pertaining to steam 
heating, and, although the firm has been but 
a brief time in existence they have completed 
several large contracts, and been awarded the 
contract for heating the eight-story apartment- 
hotel of Edward H. M. Just, corner One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-second Street and Seventh 
Avenue, New York. The office of the above 
firm is No. 13 W. Vandewater Street, New 
York City. 


‘, 
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IMPORTANT PATENT SUITS. 
NEW YORK, September 10. 

IMPORTANT suits have been entered in the 
United States District Court by A. L. Bogart, 
of 22 Union Square, against Mitchell, Vance 
& Co., Charles H. Hinds, Smith, Bridge & 
Co., the Electric Supply Company and others. 
They are suits in equity for infringements of 
patents held by complainant, covering a fric- 
tional electric machine and electric gas 
burners used in the lighting of gas-jets in 
multiple, as well as every variety of apparatus 
and burners now in general use for lighting 
gas-jets singly by electricity. 

If these patents are held to be valid it will 
give the complainant a monopoly of the 
manufacture of these popular and valuable 
appliances in the United States. 
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HASP, STAPLE AND LOCK IN ONE PIECE. 
As Cheap as an Ordinary Padlock 


Made of Malleable Tron, Japanned Finish. 

Very suitable for Barns, Granaries, Stables, Gates 
inside or outside Doors, Railway Cars, Chests, an 
Lockers of every description. Its uses are more 
numerous than any Lock on the Market. 


STODDARD LOCK CO., 


104 Reade Street, New York. 


VENTILATION. 





ARCHITECTS, 


and everybody else are invited to investigate 
the merits of the 


BLACKMAN EXHAUST WHEEL. 


A. T. BARNES, GEN. AGT. FOR N. E. 
34 Oxiver St., BOSTON. 


Wolff, Randolph & Co., 


Manufacturers of 


WOLEE’S 


Fancy Wood Stains, 


— AND — 


EBONIZING VARNISH. 


Stains for Enriching color of real Mahogany, 
Imitations of Walnut, Rosewood, Cocobola, 
Mahogany, Satinwood, and Amaranth on 
Cherry, and Poplar. 


Specially suited for interior finishes. 





Office, 109 North 4th St., Philadelphia. 


Factory, 933 & 935 N. Front Street. 





WHEELER'S WOOD FILLER. 


THE ONLY ARTICLE TO GIVE A wy" 
DURABLE, ECONOMICAL,NATURAL ano PERFECT FINISH TOHARD WOOD- 


SENO FOR PAMPHLET CIVING DIRECTIONS AND INFORMATION ON FINISHING HARD wooos. 


BREINIGS LITHOGEN SILICATE 


VERY DURABLE AND ECONOMICAL. 
ONE CALLON EQUALS TWO GALLONS OR MORE OF THE BEST MIXED PAINT. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE CARD OF COLORS. : 


WOOD DYES OR STAINS VARNISH, OIL FINISH. ALL REQUISITES USED IN FINISHING HARD WOOD. 


THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING CO. GranviceMBreinic. 


40 BLEECKER ST.NEW YORK. ACCENT. 


WIN G’S DISC FAN 


R 
~V~ EXHAUSTER 
i oy Ye. ° 

. Te te ICE LE OSS A new light running power Fan, for ventilat- 

. ; : . ing churches, hotels, mines, boiler rooms, facto- 

ries, etc, Also for drying paper, hides, glue, 

ete. For carrying off dust from rag-rooms and 

rag-machines. For removing steam from dye- 

houses, drying-cylinders, planking-rooms, ete. 

Requires only one-fourth the power of other 

fans. Blades have an expanding pitch, by which 
the best results are obtained. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SIMONDS 


© Manufacturing Co,, 
og Rie — NO. 50 CLIFF STREET, 
- NEW YORK. 





FIRST-CLASS HEATING APPARATUS, ; 


0 bo oN OLLI co SOW, 


THIRTEENTH AND FILBERT STREETS, - - - PHILADELPBHIA, PA. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


aN | WROUGHT-IRON 
Li a Air-tight Furnaces, 
ih ZA KEYSTONE 


WROUGHT-IRON FURNACES, 


Brick-set and Portable. 


5 For Anthracite and Bituminous Coal or 


Wood. 


Ps 


; i Dust, and 
Cooking Ranges, Low and Half-low Grates, in great variety of styles and sizes. Descriptive 





ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS, 1130 and 1132 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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=— DAVID PETTIT & CO., Manufacturers of Patent Wrought-Iron Fences, for public 


or private buildings and cemetery lots. Also Galvanized ‘Tubing, Gates, Ornaments, Settees, 
=< Chairs, Vases, etc., for cemetery lot enclosures. Old Stand of RoBERT WoopD & Co. 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO., 


Church Furnishers, Wood, Metal, Stone Fabrics, Stained Glass. 
53 FI FTH AVE., New York. 28 & 29 SOUTHAMPTON ST., London. 


Complete Sets of the American Architect. 


We have, and shal] have, only a very few complete sets of volumes of the American Architec! already pub 
lished ‘Those who desire to obtain a perfect set should loseno time in applying tothe publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & COMPANY, 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE ROTUNDA FURNACE. 


For warming private and public buildings. Arranged for 
hard or soft coal, with shaking and aug grate. The 
most powerful, durable and economical heating apparatus 
in use. Warranted free from escape of gas. Award of 
merit ‘ren by the American Institute, 1881-1892. 
lustrated Catalogue on application. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, Manufacturer, 
1343 Broadway, bet’n 35th & 36th Sts., New York. 
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merit special notice. ustrated Circulars add the Man'f’ 
D. K. MILLER LOOK CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





LECTRIC BELLS, ETC. 


ELECTRIC BELLS, ANNUNCIATORS 


and Electric Gas Lighting 
For Hotels and Private Residences a specialty. 


Architects and builders will find all our materials to be 
. ate very best quality and our work first-class in every 
e 


BLODGETT BROS. & CO., 
63 KILBY STREET, BOSTON MASS, 





NSURANCE. 
The Bullders and Manufacturers Mutual Benefit 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Offers protection of one to aix thousand dollars, at the 
lowest possible cost. All insurable persons between the 
ages of twenty and sixty-five are eligible to membership. 

Circulars showing advantages and rates furnished on 
application. Agents wanted. A.J. BICKNELL, Sec. 
P. O. Box, 560. Office, 194 Broadway, New York. 





LECTRIC BELLS. 
Houses furnished with 


ELECTRIC BELLS 
SPEAKING-TUBES, | BURGLAR-ALARMS, 
And ELECTRIC GAS-LIGHTING by 


CHAS. L. BLY, 


37 PEARL 8T., - - BOSTON, MASS. 





Nouerark ix GOODS. 


CHINA, GLASS 


AND ALL 
® J 
Fouse-furnishing Goods. 
Complete Outfits for House-keeping. Brass, Copper, 


Iron and Tin Kitchen-Utensils, Wooden-ware, Refrigera- 
tors, Cutlery, ete., 


At Lowest Current Market Prices. 
Send for catalogue and price-list. 


Hadley’s, Cooper Institute, N. Y. 





a J. SMITH. 


This space will be occupied by 
JUSTUS J. SMITH. 





een BOOKS. 


Thia space will be occupied by 
WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, PUBLISHER, 
6 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 





UCKER GREASE-TRAP. 
In Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs the 


Tucker Grease-Trap 


Will save enough Grease to pay for itself in a 
short time besides 


Preventing the Choking-up 
Of Drains. In First-Class Residences it will prove 
of Groat Service. 

MEYER, SNIFFEN &CO., 
Manufacturers of the Hellyer and Brighton Water-Clos- 
ets and Sole Importers of the Royal Porcelain Baths. 
46 & 48 Cliff 8t., New York. 
| Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
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TAINED GLASS. 


\" ALPHONSE FRIEDRICK, 
Designer and manufacturer of 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches and Private Dwellings. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS A SPECIALTY. 
JEWEL GLASS FOR PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 
NEW DESIGNS. 


OUSEHOLD BRASS GOODS. 
DUNN & SOUTH, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
M. GOULD’S SONS & CO. 


Stair-Rods, Curtain-Poles, Fenders, Andirons, Fire-sets, 
Fiemish Mirrors, Plaques and other Fancy 
Brass Goods. 
8 NORTH SIXTH 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Wen: MANTELS, &C. 


I. B. STEWART & CO., 


MAKERS OF 


Fine Wood Mantels, 


Mirrors, Sideboards, Book-Cases, &c. 


21 East Seventeenth St... NEW YORK. 
Second door west of Broadway. 


Wc MANTELS. 








C. J. SOYARD & CO., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


WOOD MANTELS, 


Furniture and Interior Decorations. 


16 and 18 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


AS-FIXTURES. 
BUY 


GAS-FIXTURES 


OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 
Estimates Furnished. 
Cc. H. McKENNEY & CO. 


634 & 636 Washington Street, -° - Boston. 
Opposite Boylston Street. 


LATE MANTELS. 
\" Established 1850. 
Empire Slate Mantel Works, 
1215 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


SLATE MANTELS, 


All the latest designs. Slate-work of every description. 
Send for catalogue and estimates. 


WALTERS & BRADWAY., Props. 
ae FLOORS. 


Feed-Boxes, Hay-Racks, 


Jones |Harness-Brackets and Stable-Fittings 
Stall- Of every description. Illustrated catalogue 


sent free. 
Floor, M. D. JONES & CO., 
INDOW GLASS. 


88 Washington Street, Boston. 


WINDOW GLASS. 


~olished miliate. 


ROUGH PLATE, FLUTED, GROUND, 
AND ENAMELLED GLASS. 


HILLS, TURNER & CO., 
No. 195 State Street, . . . . BOSTON. 





OOKS. 

‘Full of admirable hints and plans.”’-Chicago Standard 

The HOUSE that JILL BUILT after Jack’s 
Proved a Failure. A Book on Home Architecture. By 
E. U. Gardner, Architect. Profusely Illustrated with ex- 
terior and interior views, floor-plans, diagrams, etc. 


12mo 81.50. 

“Gives valuable information regarding all parts of the house, from 
the su so... through the foundation walls, the floors, roofand 
ceilings, the windows, doors, blinds, clone and mouldings, to wall- 

per and draperies ... water, waste and heating pipes.”— Roches- 


"FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NEW YORK. 
‘eee MATERIALS. 


FIRE-PROOF 


Building Materials. 


THE UNION FIRE-PROOF COMPANY. 


Manufacturers of Hollow and Solid Blocks of Hydrau- 
lic Lime for Partitions, Furrings, Ceilings, Man. Roofs 
(Deafening). Columns and Girder Linings, &o., &c. Flat 
Arches and Blocks of any shape made to order. 


N. B. We take Contracts to set Hollow Burnt-Clay 
Arches and Partitions. 


OFFICE AND Factory, WEST 70TH STREET, 
BETWEEN 10TH AND 11TH AVENUES. 
NEw YORK. 
LEONARD DE RACHE, M 
BUILDERS SUPPLIRED.' 


)— 


53 EAST,FRONT S8T., 


PORTABLE HOUSES 


TEAM-HEATING. 





ELAS’1{C JOINT 


IRON ROOFING. 


noid by us in 2 oo FIRE, WIND 
| ater Proof Reel 


= ROOFING. 
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Promptly Filled. 


Caldwell & Co., pees 

7120 W. Second 8t. act 
CINCINNATI. eauaeee 
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CHECKS. 


This space will be occupied by 
THE ELLIOT PNEUMATIC DOOR-CHECK 00. 
4 PEARL ST. Boston. 


RON ROOFING. 


EUREKA IRON ROOFING C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





CURRIER’S PATENT ROOFING, 


FOR ALL COUNTRIES. 


@ For Summer Resorts 
| & Winter use, Ral 
road Stations, He 
tels, Assembly 
Buildings, Dwell 
ings on Plantations 
and Farms, Facto 
ries and Shops, Orns 
mental Lawn abd 
Park Houses, and 
Permanent Cottage 
manufactured to of 
der, completely fir- 
ished and painted 
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The Portable House and M’'f'g Oo., 385 Broadway, ¥.Y- 


WHEELER REFLECTORS. 

For every purpose, for Electric, Gas, or Keroeené 
light. Strictly scientific and wonderfully offectire. 

ore than fifty different kinds, depending upon pol 
tions and requirements, each style having its own 
ticular use and giving maximum results. Churche, 
Opera-Houses, Depots, Mills, Stores, Art Gallerie, 
Reading Rooms, Parlors, indeed, all users of light 
indoors and out, supplied with complete fixtures. 

Reflectors for present fixtures, also Daylight Refle 
tors. Send for Catalogue. Prices greatly reduced. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CoO., 
7O Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


WATER-PROOFING 


FOR WALLS 


Renders brickwork permanently non-absorbent, pr 
vents weather stains and crumbling mortar-joints; 
also prevents disintegration of stone without alters 
the appearance. Can be proved reliable. State-right 
for cate under the patent. For fall particulars apply” 


THEODORE HUNT, 413 North 12th St., St. Louk, Mo. 
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R. BENJAMIN S. ROTCH, of Boston, who died very 
iM suddenly a year ago, had during his lifetime formed an 

admirable project for encouraging the study of architect- 
ure, an art in which he took a great and intelligent interest, 
by offering to students and draughtsmen, as an incentive to 
special exertion, an annual prize, to take the form of a sum of 
money large enough to pay the cost of a year of travel in 
Europe. No plan for carrying his intention into effect was, 
however, formed, and at the time of his death, the matter had 
assumed no more definite shape than that of a benevolent 
scheme, to be further developed at leisure. At the settlement 
of the estate of the deceased gentleman, his children, knowing 
that this particular fancy had been much in their father’s mind, 
formed the idea of carrying it into effect, in the manner that 
they thought he would have wished, with a portion of the 
property which they received from him; and as soon as a 
satisfactory plan could be arranged, and the necessary legal 
formalities complied with, they joined in executing an instru- 
ment of gift surpassing, if possible, in thoughtful generosity 
sos kind intention to which they were endeavoring to give 
effect. 





HE deed, as finally executed, assigns in trust forever to 
yl three persons, as trustees, property sufficient to yield an 
income of two thousand dollars a year, and from the 
income of this fund not one, but two, young men are to be 
constantly maintained as travelling students of architecture in 
Europe, the award of the studentship being made annually, 
and each successful candidate holding it for two years. By a 
provision which, considering all the circumstances, must be 
called a wise one, the privilege of competing for this student- 
ship — the most brilliant prize, with the exception of the Prix 
de Rome, offered to young architects in any country — is re- 
stricted to students or draughtsmen in offices in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and no one can be a candidate who has not spent at 
least two years in the office of a practising architect, this amount 
of experience of actual professional work being justly regarded 
as essential to the most intelligent appreciation of the architect- 
ure of other ages and countries. The details of the examina- 
tion which candidates must pass, and of the work to be required 
from the beneficiaries of the fund, are not yet settled, but the 
Boston Society of Architects will codperate with the Trustees 
in regard to these points, and the first examination and award 
will take place during the coming winter or spring. 





T is impossible to over-estimate the future influence for good 
in the profession of this most noble and thoughtful gift. To 
say nothing of the opportunity for artistic improvement 

which it will open to poor young men of talent, the very fact 
that the prize is a public one, to be secured by any one, well 
grounded in first principles, who has the industry and persever- 
ance necessary to win the highest place, will make it the object 
of an emulation which, although success may fall only to few, 
will in itself bring nothing but good to those who may be stim- 
ulated by it to energetic efforts at improvement in their chosen 
profession ; while even the older architects will share in the in- 


terest of their pupils or assistants, and will find themselves re- 
newing their youthful enthusiasm in the discussion of the 
merits and prospects of candidates or the envors of the year. 
As compared with the great French prize, moreover, we cannot 
help thinking that the American possesses a certain advantage, 
as being the offering of private, rather than public liberality. Un- 
doubtedly, the Prix de Rome carries with it that fame which the 
French know so well how to confer upon those who win success, 
but the young Massachusetts architect who goes forth from 
home as the winner of the Rotch prize will find, we imagine, 
his ardor for gaining further distinction for himself and his 
country rather increased than diminished by the personal inter- 
est which his career will have for the family and friends of the 
founders, and there are few, we think, capable of gaining such 
a prize, who would not feel it to be for them, in a certain sense, 
enhanced in value, as having been the offering of filial affection. 


HE origin of the disastrous conflagration which destroyed 
yl in a few minutes the other day the buildings of the Pitts- 
burgh Exposition, with all their contents, has been ex- 
plained by a theory which is, to say the least, very plausible. 
It seems that Mr. Warner, the aeronaut, having an ascension 
to make, spent the day before the fire in repairing his balloon, 
and in revarnishing the canvas of which it was made with 
boiled linseed oil. As the most convenient place for his work, 
he chose the boiler-room, and after the varnishing was complete, 
the balloon was rolled up and put by todry. A more reckless 
operation than this it would be difficult to conceive, the 
warmth of the room, the rolling together of the canvas, and 
the boiling of the oil, all conspiring to make the spontaneous 
combustion of the inflammable mass almost inevitable, and the 
opinion of the Pittsburgh Fire Marshal will be concurred in by 
every builder, architect, insurance agent and painter’s appren- 
tice, that the result was simply what ought to have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances. The only thing that could 
have made the canvas more certain to take fire than simple 
saturation with linseed oil would have been to sprinkle it with 
water before rolling it up, but this is by no means essential to 
the effect. It is, however, a very common factor in the cases 
of spontaneous combustion which occur every week or 80. 
Some uninstructed person, having been engaged in painting, or 
polishing wood-work, undertakes to save the cotton rag which 
he has been using by washing out the oil or paint, but after 
one or two trials, finding this a rather difficult operation, 
abandons the attempt, and rolls up the rag in a knot, and 
throws it into some corner, where the oil and water speedily 
react upon each other to set the whole in a blaze. 
H regard to one of the statues in the remarkably pretty col- 
lection of sculpture which forms a part of the Foreign 
Exhibition in that city. Among the statues is one, numbered 
218, and catalogued as a figure of Victory, by Professor Tom- 
maso Lazzerini, and dedicated to the American nation. It is 
not very evident why a statue of Victory should be dedicated 
to the American nation, but most people would suppose that 
some sort of compliment was intended, and accept it as grace- 
fully as might be. Mr. J. R. Koehler, however, a connoisseur of 
the city, not being, apparently, as easily soothed by inexpensive 
flattery as most people, after inspecting the statue wrote a note 
to the Daily Advertiser asserting that the Victory was a bare- 
faced copy of one of Rauch’s Victories in the Walhalla at Mu- 
nich, and expressing the opinion that the dedication of « fraud to 
the American nation should be considered an insult rather than a 
courtesy. This note called forth an answer from Mr. James 
Jackson Jarves, to whose exertions the managers of the Foreign 
Exhibition owe the collection of a large and attractive part of 
the objects which they show, merely saying that the sculptor of 
the Victory, Professor Lazzerini, held a high position among 
Italian artists, and that the statue in question was modelled 
many years ago. Further than this he did not pretend to 
enter into the merits of the case, but had sent the newspaper 
article to the sculptor, for his own comments. The rejoinder 
of Mr. Koehler to this letter reiterated his assertion that the 
statue was a reduction of a figure well-known throughout the 
artistic world, and referred to pictures of it in books easily 
accessible, so that any person might judge for himself of the 
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imitation. Whether any one except Mr. Koehler has yet done 
so we do not know, but it is not unlikely that the incident may 
serve to bring up some details of sculptors’ ethics in a way 
which will prove very useful. 





HE Philadelphia Bulletin makes a comparison of the re- 
yl turns of building operations in the various cities of the 
country, which furnishes some surprising results. Few 
people, for instance, we imagine, will be prepared to hear 
that, as to the number of buildings erected, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, was last year the most active city in the United States, 
and, we are inclined to think, in the world, four thousand new 
structures having been registered there during the past twelve 
months, while Philadelphia, the next in order on this side of 
the ocean, shows only three thousand three hundred and thirty- 
four. In New York, where, it is true, the size and cost of 
buildings is greater than in any other of our towns, the number 
last year was nineteen hundred and five, or less than half that 
of St. Paul. Boston, although presenting a steady rate of 
building, is, in respect to actual number of structures, very low 
on the list, having been during the last three years considerably 
surpassed by the new town of Topeka, Kansas, and for the 
past year by the still newer village of San Antonio, Texas. 
Even Salt Lake City, which to the ordinary mind presents 
itself as an encampment of fanatics on the border of a desolate 
pool, constructed last year four hundred buildings, or a third 
more than New Haven, and nearly as many as the busy town 
of Newark, New Jersey. In 1881 and 1882 the number of 
buildings in New York very nearly reached that recorded in 
Philadelphia, a fact which sufficiently illustrates the great 
relative prosperity of trade there during that time. 





HE Sanitary Engineer mentions an interesting example of 
sewage utilization, as practised at Buntzlau, in Silesia. 
Buntzlau, although a place of only about seven thousand 

inhabitants, enjoys the distinction of having been the first town 
in Germany, and perhaps in Europe, to introduce a public 
water-supply, and with it a system of sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal by irrigation. The first houses were built late in the 
twelfth century, and their number increasing Tapidly, advan- 
tage was taken of the circumstance that some fine springs ex- 
isted on a neighoring hillside to draw from them a supply of 
water, which was carried in wooden pipes to the town, and dis- 
tributed to many of the houses. The introduction of an abun- 
dant supply of pure water in the medizval village soon brought 
with it, as it does everywhere else, the need for an efficient sys- 
tem for disposing of the waste liquids, which of course equalled 
in amount the original water-supply, and as the open ditches 
first dug for carrying away the drainage soon became offensive, 
underground sewers were substituted for them within the city 
limits. Beyond these limits the ditches were retained, and 
extended toa final outfall into the river Bober, a mile or so 
away. Between thé city and the river, however, were culti- 
vated meadows, and the farmers soon took the liberty of divert- 
ing the sewage from the ditches to increase the fertility of their 
land. The period when this practice was first begun is not 
definitely known, but the advantage possessed by the Buntzlau 
farmers in being able to irrigate their fields and gardens with 
the sewage is mentioned ina chronicle dating back to the year 
1538, and to this day the same meadows are still irrigated In 
the same manner. In 1559 the irregular and unauthorized ap- 
propriation of the sewage was terminated by the adoption of 
a comprehensive scheme for irrigating the meadows below the 
town ona large scale. All the street-wash and roof-water of 
the town was turned into the sewers, but even with the ald of 
the rain-water the supply of the fertilizing liquid ultimately 
became inadequate to the demand, and in 1748 a town meeting 
was called to adopt a weekly schedule, by which each farmer 
was allotted the use of the sewage during certain hours of 
every week, the weekly period of irrigation for each customer 
varying from two to twelve hours. Within the present century 
the system of distribution has been improved, and iron pipes 
have been substituted for the old wooden ones, but the principle 
of disposal is unchanged. The irrigated area, sO far as can be 
judged from the small map accompanying the description, now 
amounts to about one hundred acres, of which forty-two acres 
are devoted to market gardening, while the rest consists of 
meadow, in which, however, many fruit trees are planted. The 
subsoil is gravelly, and although there is no attempt at under- 


t 

drainage, the ground, after nearly three hundred and fifty years 
of constant irrigation, has never shown any sign of saturation. 
The sewage is distributed in open carriers, through the winter 
as well as the summer, and its efficacy as a fertilizer, diluted 
as it is, may be judged by the fact that four or five, crops of 
grass are cut every year. The interest which attaches to this 
experiment, which may certainly be considered to have at- 
tained a substantial success, is increased by the fact that the 
latitude of Buntzlau is substantially the same as that of the 
southern part of Hudson’s Bay, and its irrigation fields, although 
not perhaps exposed to so rigorous a climate as those of Dant- 
zic, are perhaps at least as unfavorably situated in this respect 
as would be those of any town in the United States. 


HE great earthquake on the island of Ischia has been the 
occasion of much scientific discussion, and some theories in 
regard to such occurrences have been brought forward 

which will probably be new to most of our readers. The par- 
ticular catastrophe at Ischia is generally considered to have had 
a mixed character, the sinking of the ground, with the conse- 
quent destruction of life and property, appearing to have been 
due to the collapse of the earth over vast subterranean cavities, 
which had probably been in process of excavation for ages by 
the solvent action of the hot mineral springs of the region, but 
remained concealed under the crust of the surface soil until a 
comparatively slight volcanic shock disturbed the cohesion of 
this, and threw the whole in ruins into the abyss beneath. 
Many circumstances support this view. Among others, the 
sharpness of the boundary which circumscribed the scene of 
the catastrophe has attracted the notice of all observers, and 
suggests at once the sinking of the crust over a concealed cav- 
ity. One house is said to have been torn into two parts, one of 
which remains intact, while the other is in ruins; and in the 
dormitory of the paupers’ lodging-house a row of trestles which 
supported the heads of the cot-beds was found still in place, 
while the corresponding trestles which sustained the feet were 
mingled with the heap of débris below. The suddenness of the 
crash, which is shown by the attitudes of the bodies taken from 
the ruins, also indicates a collapse, rather than a shaking of the 
ground. Most earthquakes are preceded by warning move- 
ments and noises, and the bodies of those who fail to escape 
are found afterward in positions indicating flight, but at Casa- 
micciola the corpse of a woman was found with the yarn of her 
knitting work still looped around her finger, and a shoemaker 
with the waxed thread which he was drawing through the 
leather still grasped in his hand. 


ERY little evidence of mental agitation or fright was dis- 
V covered, and death seems to have come to the victims as 
an instantaneous shock, few of them showing even the 
signs of suffocation or of bruises from falling objects. One of 
the most noted physicists of France, M. Flammarion, takes 
occasion in speaking of this earthquake to remark that many, 
if not all, very fatal catastrophes of the kind have probably 
occurred in a similar way. The old theory of the internal fires 
of the earth is, as he says, now generally discredited. It is 
true that the temperature of the earth rises for a certain dis- 
tance below the surface, but the rate diminishes with the depth, 
and the maximum temperature is probably reached at a mile 
and a half or so from the surface. Below this, as the form of 
the earth, the precession of the equinoxes, and many other phe- 
nomena indicate, the mass of the globe is solid, or at most 
slightly plastic by reason of the enormous pressure at every part. 
If there is no subterraneous fire beneath our feet, there is cer- 
tainly no need of breathing-holes to give vent to the terrestrial 
flames, and the ancient theory which regarded volcanoes as safety- 
valves for the Titanic furnaces is as devoid of foundation as 
that which attributed the throes of A®tna to the struggles of 
the imprisoned Enceladus. Volcanoes, however, exist, and 
need to be accounted for in some way, so M. Flammarion ex- 
plains the phenomena which they present by the theory that 
they indicate chemical action in the substance of the earth 
below them, caused generally by the infiltration of water, which, 
coming in contact with oxidizable substances, produces at great 
depths, and under immense pressure, the phenomena character- 
istic of violent oxidation. In support of this view it is observed 
that all volcanoes now active are situated directly upon the sea- 
coast, and all known extinct volcanoes are either near the sea,. 
or on the borders of what were once large bodies of water. 
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SPANISH ARCHITECTURE.! — I. 


ee ee TOUR} 
3 Oe pee aes AL through 
OO a ue Spain is as 


interesting a 
journey as can 

e taken in 
Europe. The 
traveller, be he 
architect, artist, 
historian, or eth- 
nologist, or sim- 
ply an = appre- 
ciative and 

observant tour- 
ist, can find in Spain that which is lacking in every other country 
of Europe; namely, freshness. If he leaves the well-known Anda- 
lusia, and travels north and west he can find things and people of 
which and whom he has not read in books until they are familiar ; 
architecture of which he cannot get photographs, unless he takes 
them himself, and, a little off the usual routes of travel, people who 
es not seen a foreigner since the Duke of Wellington’s campaigns 
there. 

There is very much to see in Spain. The land of some of the 
richest history and legend of Europe, it is full of the records of its 
past. The field in ages long gone by of race struggles of Aryan and 
Semitic man, later the turning point of the great advancing tide of 
Mohammedanism, when Christian and Paynimn met and fought, not for 
sentiment and religion only, as in the Crusades, but for the soil and 
its fruits; later yet, Spain, tle already world-renowned for learning 
and refinement and wealth, for a time nearly monopolized the 
exploring and despoiling of the wondrous wealth of the N ew World; 
and still nearer our own day this land was the stage whereon the 
terrible Inquisition performed its tragedies in the name of religion. 

And all these happenings have left their marks. The cities and 
the people, their language and habits, have incorporated in them 
such inheritances of all that eventful past that were no writings ex- 
tant, the student could almost construct a history from the things as 
they now are. But the change has begun. Spain is rapidly being 
modernized, and railways and the telegraph and travel and literature 
are quickly bearing fruit and effacing that presence, as it were, of the 
past, which is so charming although it is the evidence of stagnation 
or decadence. While it remains let those who can go and see it, in 
the most fascinating land for travel that progress-jaded men could 
wish for. There is the quaintest mixture of the luxurious civiliza- 
tion which France claims to typify, and the semi-barbaric Oriental 
indifference, to be found purer in Morocco, which is not far off, 
almost as near as France. Madrid is almost like a French city, while 
Toledo, hard by, might be in Africa for strangeness. 

Travelling is now perfectly safe in Spain. ‘The evils of misgov- 
ernment and civil war and brigandage, which till lately made trav- 
elling for pleasure out of the question, are fading away. Hotels, as 
we understand the word, are few indeed; but necessaries can always 
be had, and often with primitive Old World circumstances very inter- 
esting to the traveller of good digestion and contented mind. Men 
of this kind, only a few as yet, and only the hardiest of the fair sex, 
are exploring the country with delight even in their discomforts, and 
soon enough will be known and written to rob travelling of the 
charm of exploration. Soon Leon and the Asturias and Galicia will 
be as much frequented and as little surprising, as now are Andalusia 
and Granada. There are very great differences between the various 
provinces —the old kingdoms — of Spain and nearly all our ordi- 
nary ideas of what is Spanish are obtained from Andalusia. The 
route by Cadiz and Seville to Granada is well trodden and well re- 
corded, but this no more constitutes Spain than Georgia does the 
United States. In the interior are the things to be seen. Painters 
will continue to make studies and pictures of all the old well-worn 
subjects in Venice and Rome and elsewhere, and beholders will wel- 
come in them the slightest freshness in treatment, atmosphere, color, 
any new way of telling the old story, but he who will goto Spain 
will have a new story to tell, many indeed, and so rich that though 
his telling be faulty, he may hope to get some attention. 

In this belief the writer ventures to unfold his tale and his port- 
folio to brothers of his profession, without vanity and without apology. 
There is little yet done toward recording the interesting architectural 
treasures of Spain. The works of Don Juan A. Cean Bermudez 
neaay of Don F. J. Parcerisa (1844), of Don G. P. de Villa Anil 

1812), are good; indeed, Parcerisa’s is excellent if we take into 
consideration its date and aims, but now, and for our own desires, 
they are all wanting in most essential things. A commission created 
by the Spanish Government is preparing and publishing a most ambi- 
tious, but, so far, unsystematic and unavailable work, “The Archi- 
tectural Monuments of Spain.” It is far from complete yet, or even 
from being usefully advanced. In the English language the book by 
Richard Ford, F. S. A., best known as “ Murray’s Hand-book for 
Spain,” has much information not to be despised, and the “ Gothic 
Architecture in Spain,” by George Edmund Street, A. R. A., is a 
valuable work, which, so far, stands above all for its excellence, 
although there are some others of value. It was as arespectful pupil 
and adwirer of this master in architecture, so admirable both in his 








1 By Robert W. Gibsen, Travelling Student of the Royal Academy. 


own work and in his devotion to his office of Professor in the Royal 
Academy, that the writer, when he found the fitting opportunity in 
obtaining the Travelling Studentship of the Academy, resolved first 
of all to visit Spain, and add some little contribution to the work 
which Mr. Street had practically commenced. The drawings for this 
purpose have been usually made from subjects not illustrated by Mr. 
Street, or when it seemed desirable to follow closely in his scotare ne 
(and sometimes it was unavoidable by reason of the beauty of the 
subject,) then at least a different point of view was chosen so us to add 
to, rather than compete with, what was done before. 

Nearly all the illustrations are fac-similes of pen-and-ink drawings 
done deliberately on the spot ; two or three are redrawn from water- 
color sketches; and whatever they may be otherwise, they are all 
conscientiously correct architectural drawings. 


ANDALUSIA. 


It is good to sec Andalusia first of the provinces of Spain. This 
is the land of our Spanish ideals; the European home of Oriental 
grace and roinance and luxury. Here a poetic, ease-loving southern 
people, retaining yet many habits and sentiments taught them by the 

foors, live in a luxuriant country with a glorious climate; live so 
easily that to exist is almost enough to do. Necessity is not very 
stern in this corner of the earth and the Andalusian’s labors are regu- 
lated accordingly. He has abundant time at his disposal to compen- 
sate for a minimum of energy, when work is in question. But withal, 
he can be bright as his native sunshine, and handsome and lithe as he 
is gay ; and if bull-fighting or other sports are afoot, he will prove that 
his indolence is of the spirit rather than of the body; for Andalusia is 
the home of the arena and the dance as well as of Moslem indiffer- 
ence and procrastination. 

Approaching Spain at Andalusia and Andalusia by Gibraltar we 
see first those things we have been led to expect. Steaming up from 
the rolling wastes of the Atlantic into the Straits, with blue distant 
shores on either hand closing in nearer and nearer, and rising bolder 
and higher, till they stand opposite each other in forbidding moun- 
tain peaks, are the pillars of Hercules. One can sympathize (if circum- 
stances are propitious) with the ancient heroes who feared to pass 
these ends of the earth; for at times these mountains are wreathed 
with thunder-clouds and rain-mists; and winds sweep down their 
sides and across the narrow seas, wildly enough to justify the fears of 
the superstitious mariners in their diminutive ships. ‘The waters, 
too, boil and eddy between the great sea and the greater ocean in 
the strangest way ; of small account, perhaps, to modern mariners who 
understand the meaning of it, yet mysteriously enough to afford food 
for reflection, even when seen from the deck of an iron steamer. 

There on the right is Africa—the “ Dark Continent.” Its nearest 
shores, the city within sight upon the bay, and everything there are 
as different from things European as if a thousand leagues instead of 
a short mile or two separated them. On the other hand is the 
Spanish land of promise for which we are bound, and in front, stand- 
ing independently in the sea, almost a separate island, the steep- 
aarti Gibraltar bears the flag of another race; and its little town 
ives a life different again, although not altogether English. There 
is very much that is interesting in this locality, and greatly varied in 
its interests, too, so that architecture is apt to be neglected fora 
time even by the most devoted students, and in truth there is not 
much architecture to study. But here I left the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamship “ Poonah” and began my wanderings, and the 
first impression was so pleasant and lasting as to warrant a line or 
two here. ‘The engines stopped, the anchor fell, dragging out the 
rumbling cable, and starting us up from the dinner table, where we 
had been lingering expectant, and we all hurried on deck. The 
view agreeably surprised me. The storm had ceased, and there was 
just enough light to show in silhouette the bold, dark ridge of the rock, 

lack against the sky, hard and distinct, towering up into rugged 
crags aloft, and looking like some such sleeping sea-monster with 
spike-studded backbone as the Goths and Japs loved to imagine ; much, 
in fact, like a gigantic whale with the spinal a dante ae and the 
clouds in great broken masses driving across the sky behind, made 
such a scene that one looked around for the battle or wreck which 
should be in the foreground to complete the picture consistently ; 
but all along the base and lowest slopes quiet twinkling lights, and 
dim outlines, and faintly-seen white walls showed wliere the town lay 
peacefully, in tiers and terraces, behind its two miles of fortified sea- 
wall. I stood and enjoyed the scene till the Gibraltar boats swarmed 
around, and their crews made that din and confusion which all 
Mediterranean boatmen love; and then we landed and entered the 
English fortress by drawbridge and portcullis, real enough to con- 
vince us that peace was not always mistress of this levels spot of 
earth. Gibraltar is not a barren precipitous rock only. True, the 
rock is there, with the world-renowned galleries and chambers honey- 
combing its cliffs, but the exterior of even this part is decorated 
with wild flowers and grasses, lodged wherever they cam find root- 
room in crevices and on shelves, and all along the western base 
semi-tropical vegetation beautifies the land; cactus, prickly pear, 
and palms and geraniums in big shrubs, and many flowers greeted 
my explorations of the next day. ” 

But Andalusia and not Gibraltar was my object, and is now my 
subject. After a well-remembered trip to Morocco across the straits, 
and a pleasant day or two in ancient but modern-looking Cadiz, I at 
last reached Seville and began work, and pleasant work it proved 
to be. I wandered out in the genial sunshine (it was early April, 
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and I had left cold and storm at home), and soon found the cathe- 
dral and its Leautiful tower, the Giralda. It is square and massive, 
rising simple and grand, the decoration not disturbing the dignified 
outline, but encircling the surfaces of the walls with delightful variety 
of window-arch and wall-tracery up to the first cornice, one hundred 
and eighty-five feet from the ground. This is the work of the Moors, 
of their renowned builder, Abu Jusuf Yakub, who, in 1171-1196, 
raised the great mosque of which this is the principal remaining 
feature. The belfry above is Renaissance, but it is a very happy com- 
pletion in general conception, and, indeed, its well-proportioned col- 
umns and cornices, relieved with many a terminal and balustrade, har- 
monize wonderfully with the lines of the more ancient work, although 
so different in character of decoration. It is more than probable that 
the Moorish termination of the tower was something like it in outline, 
not only because the original top was moved away to give place to 
the present one, but by comparison with some other Moorish towers 
of similar type which remain as first built. The Giralda tower is 
about forty-eight feet square externally, and is ascended by means of 
inclined i ae like those in the Campanile at Venice. Its name is 
derived from the gyrating figure in bronze which crowns the belfry, 
said to be fourteen feet high and to weigh twenty-tive hundred- 
weight. The manner of hanging the bells is noticeable; the cross- 
head is pivoted between the piers of the external wall, the bell 
hangs in the arch or window as the case may be. It is balanced by 
a ponderous counter-weight of wood and metal above the cross-head, 
so that with a few swings the ringer can give the bell impetus enough 
to turn completely over. This is not a bad plan when one bell is in 
question; a little push at each revolution applied at the right 
moment, and with due regard for one’s personal safety, will keep 
the bell going over and over with a rhythmic ding-dong. But the 
Spanish bell-ringer too often 
displays his dexterity by start- 
ing up three or four and even 
five bells at once, running 
from one to the other to admin- 
ister a shove to the flagging 
one. They are usually approx- 
imately in tune, but their rates 
of oscillation and reyolution 
bear no discoverable relation 
to one another, or to anything 
else in creation, except, per- 
haps, the seemingly irregular 
movements of the ringer, and 
for this reason the time is — 
well, “bad” is a weak word 
for it; generally there is no 
time at all, but only a clatter- 
clang-dong as broken as the 
banging of a kettle in tow of 
Some of the 
bells are so degraded as to 
have a rope which coils several 
times around the cross-head, 
and being hauled in, gives the 
complaining bell a dizzy speed, 
strong enough to recoil it as 
many times the reverse way ; a 
new element of variety in time 
is introduced thus, for the mo- 
tion is not only independent 
of that of the other bells — 
Oebceg =). te it quickens and slackens in 
“RW Gibson oe itself. It was novel, and for 
ee ; a I'ttle while interesting, but 
at times it produces more noise than music. 

The exterior of the cathedral as seen from the streets is not very 
impressive. It is of many periods and styles, and therefore has 
little unity of expression, and misses, too, the charm of picturesque 
contrast which such mixtures sometimes attain; yet there are some 
“bits” which are beautiful, taken separately, and much that is 
worthy of study for expressive details in the later Gothic styles. 
The interior is grand enough to justify its reputation in that respect, 
but its grandeur is so well recorded already that further repetition 
would not be in place here; suffice to say that my impressions were 
chiefly of its size, of some glorious stained-glass, and, most, of that al- 
most indescribable aroma of an ancient and powerful and self-glorify- 
ing religious temple, a strong sentiment impregnating the very stones 
with its quality, and commanding respectful approach. This, 
strangely enough, seems to belong to some buildings and be absent 
from others, independent of architecture or decorative arts, or even of 
religion pure and simple, and Seville gave me that impression quite 
apart from my observations architectural. I heard that they are 
very intolerant of Protestant curiosity there; a lady had been igno- 
miniously expelled for venturing to sketch some admired bit of orna- 
ment the day before, so as there was plenty to do elsewhere, and 
little time at my disposal for Seville in any case, I did not try to 
commence my pictorial labors inside. I walked round to the north 
side by the terraced foot-way, and found the old arch leading to the 
court-yard or ‘‘ patio,” the old court of the great mosque which pre- 
ceded the cathedral. ‘There is some of the work of the Moors 
about this part yet. The court is situated much as the cloisters are 
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in some other places, between the cathedral proper and certain 
ecclesiastic buildings which stand upon the street. It is a charming 
retreat for the sketcher. The orange trees from which it takes its 
namé, “ Patio de los Naranjos,” are luxuriant, and in their shade in 
the centre is a plashing fountain, with, usually, two or three pictur- 
esque children or idlers about its circular basin. On one side stand 
the transept and walls of the cathedral, rich in deep shadows, and 
picturesque in sky-line of pinnacles and traceried parapets, and best 
of all, at the end, far enough away to be comprehensively seen, rises 
the grand old Giralda tower. To describe its appearance here I 


made my sketch (see Illustrations), which is perhaps better than. 


words, and that done I made another note of the flying-buttresses 
of the nave, because they seemed to me to be a very good example 
of the exuberance of detail of a late style properly subordinated to 
good expressive constructive forms, a somewhat rare quality in ad- 
vanced Spanish Gothic. The way in which square angles are broken 
back into diagonally placed pinnacles, and the combinations of gab- 
lets and crockets upon them are very good, and there is enough plain 
wall-surface, and enough solid, heavy arch in the buttress itself to 
satisfy the desire for stability, apparent as well as real. 


SANITARY PLUMBING.!— V. 


THE VALVE AND PLUNGER CLOSETS. 
FEW years ago, before systematic 
Yy A ventilation of the sewers and soil-pipes 
Y, became universal, it often happened that 
% a back-pressure from the sewers occasioned 
by rising tide, adverse wind or other 
cause, forced the sewer-gas through the 
water-seal of the trap in bubbles. A tight- 
fitting valve or plunger in the trap might, 
under these circumstances, have served a 
good purpose in resisting this back-pres- 
sure, and as valve-closets were at first 
built without overflows the valve or 





—= 7/7, plunger performed an actual service in re- 
BEY aa sisting, in a measure, the entrance of 
Y ] 5 % 
Z — Yy sewer-gas. 


=. YZ : . 

ZVI». Win ound iat an overfow is 
Vlhtbifd Cbd Zi necessary in these closets, and this over- 

flow-passage is rarely provided, like the 
trap, with a valve or other mechanical closure. Hence, any gases 
which could pass an ordinary water-seal could pass through these 
closets by way of the overflow-passage quite regardless of and quite 
as easily as if the valve or plunger in the trap never existed. More- 
over, the ventilation of the sewer and soil-pipes renders back-pressure 
impossible, so that the only useful office which the valve or plunger 
could perform in relation to sewer-gas is no longer called for. 

The valve and plunger evidently cannot prevent the loss of the 
water-seal from siphonage, momentum, evaporation, or suction, even 
where the overflow passage is closed by a ball, as is the case with 
some of the Jennings? valve and plunger closets; for siphonage, 
momentum and suction act in the direction in which the overtlow-ball 
or valve is opened, and evaporation is chiefly due to the trap ventila- 
tion-pipe. Moreover, the tightness of a valve or plunger against its 
seat can never be implicitly relied upon. ‘They are always liable to 
leak, and could never be fitted with such ae 2 accuracy as to 
prevent tie passage through the minute openings which exist between 
the particles forming the valve and its seat, of any micro-organisms 
—the bacteria or disease germs, or their spores — which might be in 
the water. 

The only object of the valve or plunger, therefore, is to retain a cer- 
tain quantity of water in the bowl to receive the waste matters, and 
prevent their striking the dry surface of the closet-bowl to which they 
would adhere, and if it can be shown that this result can be accom- 
plished equally well without them, and by simpler means, it is obvious 
that they are utterly superfluous. 

The efficiency of the large body of water suddenly emptied from 
the bowl for flushing the water-closet is destroyed by the obstruction 
of the valve and plunger themselves, and their machinery. ‘The drains 
and soil-pipe can be equally well flushed without them. 

The receiver or container of the valve and plunger is open to the 
same objections as that of the pan, differing only in degree, and the 
overtlow-passage, not required in the pan-closet, forms a second filth 
collector, and increases the complexity and cost of the apparatus. 
The sudden discharge of the larger body of water in the bowl is very 
liable to empty the trap below by its momentum and siphon action, 
leaving a free passage-way for the entrance of sewer-gas into the 
he requiring a special provision to be made for its automatic re- 

ing. 

These and other considerations have led sanitarians to express 
themselves very differently as to the relative merits of the pan, valve 
and plunger esse, though there is no sufficient reason why, after a 
thorough examination of the subject, such difference should exist. 
Were they agreed in their views, their unanimous testimonies either 

1 Continued from page 150, No. 405. 
? These, and the “‘ Eclipse ’’ and the Bower plunger closet, are the ont closets 


in the market known to the writer, in which the overflow is provided with 
anything more than a simple water-seal. 
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way might be accepted by the public in faith as sufficient. As they 
are not, the facts should, if possible, be so clearly presented that any 
reader may easily decide for himself. The great importance of the 
subject is a sufficient excuse for the space such a careful analysis 
occupies. 

THE VALVE-CLOSET. 


Valve-closets are those which have the outlet of the bowl closed by 
a movable valve or plate, usually held in place by a lever or spring. 

Figure 2 represents a valve-closet having the trap below the floor. 

Figure 3 represents a valve-closet with trap above the floor. 

Figure 4 represents a valve-closet with a ball in the overflow. 

These are among the simplest and best of their class, and may be 
considered as types or standards. All others differ from these merely 
in slight and comparatfvely unimportant matters of detail. Some 
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Fig. 2.— Valve-Closet. 





valve-closets are made without water-traps below the valve. These 
are totally unreliable, as no valve has as yet been discovered which is 
not liable at some time to leak, especially when used in water-closets. 
Beginning as before, with the flushing : — 

(a) We see, by examining the drawings, that the cleansing effect 
of the stream can never reach those parts of the receiver which lie 
behind the valve and around its hinge, nor any part of the overflow 
passage. Hence, these parts are sure, sooner or later, to become foul, 
and they are exactly the parts in which foulness will impede the 
proper working of the valve and closet, and occasion leakage of the 
water from the bowl. The receivers of both the pan and the valve 
closets can be enamelled and provided with special cleansing jets, and 
closets having these improvements are now manufactured, but the 
overflow-passage cannot be so scoured, and [ know of no closet in 
which the attempt to do so has been made. Finely divided waste 
dissolved in the water and making its way into the overflow-passage, 
as it very frequently does and must, soon fouls it, and once the foul 
deposit has begun it can never be arrested, except by taking the 
closet to pieces. The extent of surface which cannot be reached by 
special scouring streams is, therefore, greater in the valve than in the 
best pan closet, and this goes far to offset the advantage it has in tle 
smallness of its receiver. 

(b) The flushing stream does not act instantaneously, but only after 
the supply-pipe has had time to fill from the cistern. In this defect, 
which may be remedied in the manner hereafter to be described, 
the valve-closet is similar to the pan-closet. 

(c) The valve, like the pan, breaks the force of the flushing stream, 
and prevents its passing through the receiver and trap in a compact 
volume, occasioning (d) a total loss of the power which the water- 
head could give. Here again the valve and pan closets are equally 
defective. 

(e) The same causes for the production of disagreeable noises in 
flushing exist in both kinds of closets. Most valve-closets now in the 
market being protected by patents, their workmanship like their price 
is superior, and some of the causes of noise are partially overcome ; 
but the same care devoted to the construction of the pan-closet would 
effect the same result, and, so far as principles of construction are 
concerned, the valve-closet has, in this particular, no superiority over 
the pan-closet. 

(f) To operate the machinery of a valve-closet requires even more 
strength than is the case with the pan. 
valve press very firmly against its seat in order to retain and sustain 
the large body of water in the bowl above it, while no such pressure 
is required with the pan, whose holding capacity is dependent upon 
its form and not upon the principle of closeness of contact. ‘lo over- 
come this greater pressure a greater effort is required, so that in this 
respect the valve-closet stands inferior to the pan. 





It is indispensable that the | 


(g) In the matter of complication of arrangement for the simulta- 
neous opening of the closet and cistern valves through levers, cranks, 
and wires, the valve and pan closets are evidently equally defective. 

(h) When the water-closet is used as a slop-hopper, and a large 
body of water is suddenly 
emptied into the bowl, the 
obstruction occasioned by the 
valve to the outflow of the 
water is likely to cause spat- 
tering, while the pan, on the 
contrary, though it forms an 
obstruction, allows the water 
to escape in a measure as it 
is poured in; and the danger 
of spattering and overflowing 
is somewhat diminished. 

When, as often happens, 
the valve is suddenly closed 
at the moment the waste mat- 
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ters are passing out, and : 
catches these matters, it Fig. 3. — Valve-Closet. 
presses them against the 


valve-seat, whence they can never be removed by flushing, but remain 
to decompose until they are scraped off with great difficulty by hand. 
The same objection holds with the pan-closet, but such an obstruc- 
tion on the valve causes it to leak, and as soon as the water has 
escaped from the bowl the odor of the adhering matters becomes 
intolerable. 

The Form of the valve-closet is : — 

(a) Complicated by the overflow, not required in the pan-closet. 
In other respects the machinery of the closets is similar. 

(>) The receiver is smaller in the valve than in the pan closet, and 
herein lies its only important point of advantage over the latter. It 
has less surface to become foul, and it enables the trap to be placed 
above the floor. 

(c) The form of the bowl and principle of the valve admits of a 
larger surface of water for the reception of the wastes than is possi- 
ble with the pan-closet. This has its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages. Under the former head belong the greater cleanliness it gives, 
and the stronger flush for the drains. Under the latter, its increased 
seg of water and its liability to siphon out the water in the 
water-closet trap and in the overflow trap. 

(f) As inthe pan-closet, the trap and receiver are invisible and 
inaccessible from the outside and are in these respects equally de- 
fective. 

The Material. — As in the pan-closet the materials of construction 
are usually not the best for their purposes. 
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Fig. 4.— Valve-Closet. 


The Construction.— (a) The valve, like the pan, the receiver, and 
all the machinery connected with them are unnecessary, because the 
wastes can be better removed and all the functions of a perfect closet 
be better performed without them, and they form no additional secu- 
rity against the entrance of sewer-gas. The money thrown away 
upon them should be saved for improving, strengthening and pratect- 
ing the useful and necessary parts. This is the vital defect in the 
principle of the valve-closet and is the same as in the pan-claset, 

(J) As is the case with the pan-closet, there is nothing in the 


_mechanism of the valve-closet to provide against the loss of its water- 


seal through evaporation, momentum, siphonage, or suction, though 
such a provision is possible in a good water-closet, as will hereafter be 
shown. 

(c) As is the case with the pan-closet, there is an unnecessary num- 
ber of joints and parts. The ove: flow adds others not required in 
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the pan-closet. To prevent the loss of the overflow water-seal by the 
siphonic action of the flushing, already referred to, it is necessary! 0 
ventilate the receiver. ‘To carry off the odors generated in the re- 
ceiver of the valve and pan closets, a single vent-pipe is not sufficient. 
Efficient ventilation implies an air-supply as well as an air-exhaust 
pipe, which adds enormously to the expense.. Were there no receiver 
these two pipes would be dispensed with. 

(d) In practice, the connection between the bowl and receiver is 
usually better made than in the pan-closet, but in principle they are 
the same. 

(e) Equally defective is the valve-closet in the want of a frame 
around the bowl to protect it, and receive the weight of the wood-work. 

_(f) Equally defective is its connection with the soil-pipe. 

‘ (g) The valve is more complicated in form and construction than 
the pan. It requires a very carefully-turned seat, and a rubber 
packing. This lasts at best but a short time, dependent upon the 
quesly and durability of the perishable material of which it is made. 

Ience, repairs are necessary quite often, and much oftener than with 
an equally well-made pan-closet. 

The Cost of manufacture is evidently considerably greater than that 
of the pan-closet on account of the overflow, and of the principle of the 
valve, which requires both greater strength and delicacy of form and 
adjustment. It is correspondingly more liable to get out of order, and 
hence is more expensive to keep in repair. 


DEDUCTIONS. 


Thus we find in the valve-closet every defect of the pan-closet, and 
at the same time others which are peculiar to itself. 

Of all the defects of both, the greatest is evidently the dependence 
upon a construction which involves the use of a receiver or inaccessible 
cesspool, which is never clean, never tight, and is opened wide to dis- 
charge its odors into the house every time the closet is used. If the 
receivers were of the same size, or could be kept equally free of foul 
deposit, it is evident that the valve-closet would stand very far below 
the pan; but this is not the case. ‘The ordinary pan is twice the 
diameter of the ordinary valve, and has four times its superficial area. 
To give room for a quarter revolution around a point on its circum- 
ference requires a space eight times as large, and the wall surround- 
ing this space must have an inner surface four times as extended. A 
flushing stream large and powerful enough to thoroughly scour the 
smaller receiver (except the parts behind the valve) would have no 
effect whatever upon the surface of the larger, unless divided up into 
small jets and directed advantageously against all parts of it, and 
even then the scouring effect would be only one-quarter as great as in 
the smaller receiver, and in both cases the amount of water required 
would be very great. 

Now, with the common pan-closet the special sprinkler for the re- 
ceiver is not used because the first cost and the consumption of water 
is too great. With the cheaper pan-closets the receiver is not even 
enamelled. Hence, the foul deposit accumulates very rapidly on the 
sides, and the “ hidden chamber of horrors ” exhales its noisome odors 
into the house. The closet becomes a perpetual open cesspool, and 
defeats its own object. Anything is better than this, and a well-con- 
structed valve-closet with enamelled receiver is, in spite of its many 
faults, a much less objectionable apparatus. 

Where, however, the pan-closet receiver is enamelled, ventilated 
and provided with a powerful sprinkler, and where all parts of the 
closet are strongly and carefully made and put together, so that, in 
short, its cost is as great as that of the valve-closet, the greater size 
of its receiver does not become so serious a matter as the complicated 
construction of the valve, and the general unreliability of the valve- 
closet. Hence the best modern patent pan-closets are to be classed 
as superior to the valve-closet, and, in general, the former stand 
higher than the latter in principle of construction. The thrce points 
in which the valve-closet gains in comparison with the best modern 
pan-closets, namely :— 

(1) In having a smaller receiver ; 

(2) In holding a larger body of water in the bowl ; 

(3) In enabling the trap to be placed above the floor, are more 
than offset by the six points in which it loses, namely : — 

(1) In requiring an overflow-passage ; 

(2) In requiring greater accuracy and strength in the working 
parts ; 

(3) In its liability to lose the water in the bowl through an obstruc- 
tion under the valve; 

(4) In requiring the use of a perishable material in the valve 
washer ; 

(5) In requiring more strength to operate it ; 

(6) In its greater tendency to siphon out the water in its own trap 
and in its overflow trap. 


Ninety-nine out of a hundred of the pan-closets set to-day are with- 
out the modern improvements referred to. 

These have received the unqualified condemnation of sanitarians, 
and no plumber can be excused for recommending them. 

The valve-closet, however, has not yet called forth such general 
expressions of disapproval from the authorities, partly, perhaps, 
because their views lave not changed as they should to correspond 
with the changed conditions the last few years have developed in 
plumbing ; partly because the construction of the valve-closet is so far 


a 





superior to that of the ordinary pan-closet as to bias the judgment in 
confusing matters of workmanship with matters of prin¢iple; partly 
because nearly all the valve-closets are protected by patents, which 
may have prevented some critics from fully expressing their con- 
victions through deference to their owners; and partly, perhaps, 
because many, knowing of no water-closet to which they could give 
their unqualified approval as an alternative, have not laid sufficient 
stress upon the defects of the valve-closet. So long as sanitarians 
and the public are divided in their opinion as to this closet, the 
plumber can hardly be blamed for taking a neutral ground in regard 
to it, and the public will continue to incur the annoyances arising from 
its use, until they are relieved by a more general enlightenment on the 
subject. 
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LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. — III. 


HE architecture of our own coun- 
try previous to the Revolution 
was influenced by the prevalent 

taste in the mother country, and ex- 
hibits some examples of Italian ar- 
chitecture, which with very few ex- 
ceptions far surpass any of our more 
modern productions in the art. We 
have several examples which do 
honor to the talent of their archi- 
tects, and to the liberal taste of 
those who employed them. It is, 
indeed, a sad truth, and none the 
less so, however much outery may 
happen to be raised against its enunciation, that if we look about us 
in Boston for any correct or pleasing building, we do not find it so 
much in the works of our own time as in those which were executed 
sixty or eighty years ago. One of these, the old King’s Chapel, on 
Tremont Street, has often been the subject of judicious admiration. 
If the exterior be bare of ornament, at any rate it makes no preten- 
sion to any other character ; it is a plain, solid, well-jointed piece of 
masonry, which is respectable for its sober unity of expression, and 
venerable, at least in our young country, from the weather-stains 
which have gathered upon it for nearly a hundred years. In its ex- 
terior form and character it is almost exactly like the London churches 
erected at the same period; such a one as Hawksmoor, Gibbs, or 
Kent, the English architects of that day, would have been very likely 
to design. Its plan is that of a simple oblong building, with a semi- 
elliptical recess for the chancel at the eastern end, and having a 
heavy square at the opposite front. The tower is surrounded on 
three sides by a plain portico, which might have been omitted with- 
out disadvantage to the design. The order displayed in it is the Ro- 
man Ionic, and the details are executed in a correct and pleasing 
manner. Not so, however, in the recent alterations and repairs, 
where, by the omission of much of the old work, and the substitution 
of meagre, shallow, Grecian mouldings in what has been restored, the 
vile taste of the present race of builders is continually obtruded upon 
the eye. The windows of this church in the lower roware small 
and nearly square, covered with a low flat arch, and deeply recessed 
in the wall. a the next, or gallery story, they are still of the same 
width, but nearly twice as high, and finished at the top with semicir- 
cular arches, the substantial solidity of which would be aped in vain 
by the bricks and cements and stucco compositions of our gaudy con- 
temporaries. A bold, projecting cornice crowns the whole, relieved 
with modillions on its lower surface, but appearing perfectly in keep- 
ing with the main idea. To the race of “ Roman cement men,” as 
Mr. Pugin happily calls them, I can imagine that this exterior would 
present very little attraction. There is indeed, nothing particularly 
handsome in it; but it is the sentiment shown by its designer, which 
is deserving of admiration; an utter absence of ee and preten- 
sion; a stern disclaimer of wishing to appear anything more than it 
really is; a plain rejection of extraneous and ostentatious fictions. 
No one of true taste could look at it in this light for a moment, and 
then wish to see it stuck over with dapper shreds and patches of 








1Extracts from a lecture by the Jate Mr. Arthur Gilman, delivered before the 
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Grecian ornament. It is perfectly consistent with itself, and tells its 
own story unweakened by any after-thought, and undisfigured by any 
deformities. 

But though the exterior of King’s Chapel is so designedly unpre- 
tending, the architect has bestowed a much higher, yet equally con- 
sistent degree of finish upon the interior. The nave, or body of the 
church is separated from the aisles by very elegant Corinthian col- 
umns, standing in couples, and raised upon appropriate bases; just 
as they stand in the exquisite facade of the Louvre, and in many of 
the most characterigtic examples of the Venetian school. Perhaps 
the manner in ih the entablature of these columns is broken to 
receive the arches of the ceiling is open to criticism; but it should be 
recollected that architecture, when rightly considered, means much 
more than a childish measuring of this moulding and that moulding, 
at the expense of a failure to appreciate the principles of fitness, and 
expression in their most obvious manifestations. The whole effect 
of this interior is so solemn and imposing, and so fully answers what 
is required in our ideas of a church, that we ought willingly to forget 
this slight license. The King’s Chapel was not composed by an ar- 
chitect of the mechanical copying school ; he had a proposed effect, 
present and visible to his mind, before he drew a line on the paper ; 
and he has produced it full and complete in his building. There is 
no other church in Boston where the “ dim, religious light ” so con- 
ducive to a devotional frame of mind is admitted with such judicious 
and sparing economy ; the decent pulpit desk and clerk’s desk, stand- 
ing apart from the chancel; the antique altar-piece with the Prayer, 
the Belief, and the “ good commandments ten;” the marble monu- 
ments to occupy the centre of the wide piers, and the deep, quiet or- 
gan-loft at the western end at once bespeak the character of a church, 
and make us sensible that we caanot desecrate it even in thought. It 
has the air neither of a disguised ball-room, nor a travestied theatre; 
it neither resembles the church in Chauncey Place, nor the Tremont 
Temple, its unfortunate neighbor... . 


In 1762 appeared the first volume of Stuart’s “ Antiquities of 
Athens,” a work upon which it is scarcely too much to say that 
raise might be exhausted, without surpassing a just appreciation of 
its merits. A second visit to Greece by Nicholas Revett, the coad- 
jutor of Stuart, at the cost of the Society of Dilettanti, produced the 
“Joniaf Antiquities” in the year 1769. ‘The glories of ancient 
Greece are depicted in these admirable works with a clearness and 
fidelity only to be equalled by Mr. Pugin’s subsequent elucidation of 
Gothic architecture. What an opportunity was now presented for 
the taste of the profession to be elevated and purified by the study 
of these monuments of the best days of classical antiquity. But a 
ditferent method was pursued; the books fell into the hands of the 
cement-and-copying school, and wherever we look about us we see 
the result... . 


The school of Athenian copyists now began to rise into favor; and 
the art in consequence declined. I do not know of a single structure 
out of the hundreds produced by this class of artists which is deserv- 
ing of mention as an example of taste; and it is some consolation to 
find them entirely omitted by Mr. Gwilt in his “ Encyclopsedia,” and 
denounced by Mr. Leeds, the accomplished editor of that accurate 
and beautiful work “ ‘Ihe Public Edifices of London ;” but perhay:s 
the name of James Wyatt claims a station in this consideration of 
architecture in England, for the part he took in the revival of Gothic 
architecture, which, before the close of the eighteenth century, had 
begun to dispute for ascendency in the conflict of styles, over the fal- 
len Palladian. Wyatt took up the Gothic style with a view to repro- 
duce it; he speedily acquired a considerable knowledge of its forms 
and details, and showed that these were to be gained like those of 
any other style, by the study and measurement of original examples ; 
by research and comparison; and by-no other means. But its spirit 
he had not yet acquired, nor did he ever understand the broad prin- 
ciples even of those various modifications of the style as applied to 
civil, military, and ecclesiastic purposes, however well he may have 
been acquainted with its general features. This was, indeed, too 
much to expect from the labors of a single individual; but Wyatt 
seems to have felt no distrust of his own knowledge, and it is certain 
that his employers had none, from the unexampled and barbarous 
manner in which he was allowed to mutilate the exquisite cathedral of 
Salisbury, under pretence of repairs. The rash architect, in spite of 
remonstrances, was allowed to demolish at his own pleasure, and to 
proceed according to his own notions of architectural effect. ‘To cor- 
respond with what he called the innate beauty of unity, he swept out 
the inside of that venerable pile, reducing the whole edifice as far as 
possible to an empty room; thereby stultifying the architects of the 
middle ages, who showed their skill in no point more strikingly than 
in the gradual and distinct development of those numerous members 
which constitute the complicated fabric of a Gothic cathedral. ‘There 

rished by this act of vandalism, eleven chapels, the two porches, the 

ll-tower, and the illuminations on the roof and walls. Thus what the 
Reformers and the Puritans had spared, this restorer seemed likely 
tu destroy ; but happily, the general feeling on the subject was so 
strong as to prevent, it is to be hoped forever, similar acts of devas- 
tation elsewhere. 

As the church in Cambridge, Mass., was erected in the year 1760, 
it belongs strictly to the period which has now been reviewed. Prob- 
ably no building of its size made its appearance in the mother country 
during the same time, which exceeds it in the extreme beauty of its 
design. It is —or rather it was, for the interior went through the or- 


deal of church wardenizing not long azo — a model of beauty and pro- 
priety in all its parts; its design belongs purely to the Venetian 
school, and presents us with some of its most admired characteristics. 
No one can fail to observe the happy effect of its exterior proportions, 
and the dignity it acquires from the deep cornice of the Italian Doric 
with which it is finished. On each side of the church are five long 
circular-headed windows, crowned with a bold moulding, which ends 
in areturn, and imparts a great degree of relief to the apertures 
which it decorates. ‘The tower is singularly modest and charming, 
with not one-half the show, but infinitely more than the merit of its 
neighbor, which stands on the opposite side of the churchyard, and 
which has well been termed ‘a hideous bandbox cathedral.” The 
effect of the interior, though somewhat injured by alterations, is yet 
very pleasing. ‘There is no doubt that the architect intended to have 
made the entablature which is over the columns that @eparate the 
nave and aisles continuous, instead of carrying it up in a square mass 
over every single column; but a want of the necessary funds at the 
time is said to have prevented its completion. The organ gallery 
and the three doors under it are designed in fine taste, the order em- 
pve throughout the whole interior being the bold, graceful Roman 

onic, with its angular volutes and delicately finished modillions. 
The aspect of the church is now much impaired by the situation of 
what should be the altar-piece, which was brouvht from the old Trin- 
ity Church in Boston, when that building was taken down, and was 
stuck up in its present situation at the wrong end of the church, so as 
to block up the front window inside, as well as the corresponding win- 
dow on the other side. The arrangement of the pulpit, desk, and 
pews was formerly much more in keeping than at present; the pul- 
pit standing forward into the nave, as at the King’s Chapel, but it is 
now very improperly moved back, so as only to be reached by an in- 
convenient circuit inside the altar-railing. 

It is a pity that any circumstances should intervene to impair the 
pleasing expression which the architecture of this beautiful little 
church is calculated to convey ; but pleasing as it is, it is quite evident 
that the example set forth in its design has been almost without any 
effect upon the public taste. It appears to have been imitated only | 
in a single instance — a church in the same town which stands a little 
to the left as we enter by the high-road from Boston. But the altera- 
tions made in the copy cannot be viewed as improvements upon the 
original. The elegant simplicity of the one becomes only baldness in 
the other, which, however, is certainly a much handsomer edifice than 
many which might be mentioned in its vicinity. It is strange, per- 
haps, that the purity and harmony of character observable in the Ane 
church should generally have been so feebly appreciated, and in this 
case so poorly copied; but we must account for it on the broad and 
general principle that the nineteenth century, whenever it condescends 
to take a lesson from real merit, will not rest satisfied until the exam- 
ple has been improved out of all its real beauties. . . . 


We have arrived, I think, at a tolerably clear and connected idea 
of the groundwork of Grecian architecture. A cell, surrounded by a 
colonnade, is the form which can be traced in almost every temple in 
ancient Greece, the memory or the remains of which have reached 
the present day. It does not appear that they ever entertained a 
thought on any other department of architecture than that which re- 
spected the projection of their favorite arrangements; but it may 
still be inferred that if the prosperity of Greece had continued for a 
sufficient length of time to have enabled them to discover the de- 
ficiencies in an art which they had begun to cultivate in only one of 
its branches, they would have pushed their researches and carried 
their inventions to a much greater extent. If the private wealth of 
individuals among them had so much angmented as to introduce a 
taste for domestic pomp, or if the nature of their climate and other 
circumstances had concurred to make public buildings of great extent 
necessary for the accommodation of the people, in which men could be 
protected from the inclemencies of the weather without being deprived 
of light, it cannot be doubted that the lively and inventive genius of 
the Greeks would have supplied those deficiencies under which their 
system of architecture, as applied to our wants and uses, most evi- 
dently labors; but we cannot expect to find convenience for our 
purposes in buildings whose originals were only designed for external 
grandeur and elegance, while internal decoration of every sort was com- 
paratively disregarded. ‘The area contained within the walls of these 
temples was so small as not to admit of any ornaments or accommoda- 
tions on an extended scale, and they were in general buried in such 
deep obscurity as not to allow of their being used with any comfort 
for purposes of congregation. Under these circumstances, their ar- 
chitecture, as applied to ourselves, must, of necessity, be found to be 
extremely imperfect. It is defective in almost all those particulars 
which will always be deemed indispensably necessary for the accommo- 
dation and convenience of a wealthy and luxurious people — those, 
especially, who inhabit high latitudes, and who, by being under the 
necessity of living much within doors must find internal convenience 
and elegance, in public buildings as well as private houses, of more 
necessity to them than those external accommodations which were so 
much and so justly admired among the Greeks. Circumstances cer- 
tainly alter cases, and where the former, as in the present instance, 
are diametrically opposed to each other it is impossible that the latter 
should not be widely different. 

It must then, I think, become evident that the introduction of 
Grecian architecture among us to the extent to which it has hitherto 
been carried has been a great and almost inconceivable mistake. We 
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have seen that its edifices are suited to another climate, that they are 
the legitimate offspring of a remote age, an antagonistic religion, an 
obsolete form of government, and a widely different state of society 
from our own. ‘hough perfect in their own way, yet with us they have 
no concern. We might as well expect the cold, stately, statue-like 
tragedies of the Grecian drama to supplant, on our modern stage, the 
glowing pictures of Shakespeare and Otway. Beautiful as may be 
the forms which this pure style of architecture assumed when used by 
its original authors, chaste and elegant as are the columns that lie 
scattered in the ruins on the Acropolis, majestic as appears the 
frowning temple of Jupiter, or the elegant Parthenon, the shrine of 
the guardian goddess of Athens, standing in their sublime solitude on 
the hills of ancient Attica, we must still conclude that the forms and uses 
to which it was then applied are far too few to satisfy the numerous and 
complex defftands of modern art. ‘lhe Grecian style has indeed been 
studied with devoted diligence, and defended by its advocates with 
an almost Quixotic zeal. Ithas been declared to possess every excellence, 
and to combine every beauty. If we were a people at all resembling 
the Greeks in our habits, manners and customs perhaps this eulogy 
might, to a great extent, be perfectly true; but we are, on the con- 
trary, quite as different as could well be conceived, and therefore a 
style of building exactly suited to them must be unfitted for our pur- 
poses in almost every particular. Whatever may be thought or said 
of it in the abstract it has, so far, failed to produce among us a single 
edifice that does not contradict and stultify itself repeatedly upon the 
most cursory reference even, to the principles of its ancient proto- 
types. It must certainly be admitted to be deficient in variety. 
Originally exhibited only under one form, it is unfair to expect that 
it can be pressed arbitrarily into the service of all. It cannot be 
moulded to every purpose, nor can we engraft upon it with impunity 
whatever features our own occasions may happen to call for, whether 
they are provided for or not in the limited theory of their originals. 
Tt is, therefore, an impossible task, in reducing the system of the 
Greeks to modern practice to avoid even the most offensive and glaring 
inconsistencies ; to do so will yet require a degree of inventive genius 
that can harmonize contradictions and reconcile impossibilities, that 
can go beyond the exact calculations of the ancients in accomplishing 
a certain proposed effect, and recast every part with reference to a 
new and different whole. It will be recollected, from what was said 
of the unity of system in Grecian architecture, in the first lecture of 
this course, that the rigid severity of the style does not submit to any 
serious alterations. If, therefore, we adopt a perfect Greek temple 
for any modern purpose our interior will be confined and ill-suited for 
its intended use, while on the other hand, if we strip the Greek tem- 
ple of its external colonnade we take away the life and soul of the 
whole; we entirely destroy the leading and most beautiful feature of 
the architecture, and our building becomes only a miserable departure 
from the style it proposes to imitate. The folly of copying only the 
Parthenon as the one universal model for every public building which 
we may have occasion to erect is becoming every day more glaring, 
and it were to be wished that the perception of the error gave, in this 
case, any reasonable hope of its being amended; but for the last 
twenty years our architects no less than the public, their patrons, 
have been joined to their Athenian idols with a blind enthusiasm, 
and, in consequence, there is more Grecian architecture (such as it is) 
in New England than was ever dreamed of in Attica. 

Let us trust, however, that the Americano-Greck lath-and-plaster 
temple will shortly cease to exist. No style which is so absurdly 
applied can long outlive the novelty of its first introduction. “If 
after so long atrial of it,” says the eminent critic, Mr. Leeds, “ it 
will be found utterly incapable of giving us anything much better or 
more consistent than has hitherto been produced, and that we have 
already exhausted its powers of design and the combinations it admits 
of, we have no very great reason to be surprised if it should now be 


fo~—_laid aside for a style which not only readily adapts itself to our mode 


of building, but derives much of its character and effect from features 
for which ancient architecture makes no provision, or, rather, ob- 
stinately rejects.” ‘hese views are certainly founded upon sound 
reasons, and commend themselves to the unbiased judgment of every 
cultivated mind... . 


It is impossible that the Egyptian style should ever be revived at 
the present day with any great degree of propriety or pleasing effect. 
The only example of it of any consequence in this vicinity is in the 
gateway at Mount Auburn, and several tombs in the grounds over 
which the gateway appears to have diffused its own peculiar character. 

If the whole history of architecture had been ransacked to find an 
inappropriate style for such a structure, the designer might certainly 
have gone farther, even to the end of the chapter, without faring worse, 
or without making a greater and more glaring mistake. I have en- 
deavored to show that this style bears the impress ofsits origin upon 
the face of it, and that it embodies those peculiar characteristics which 
would be expected to result from the causes which called it into 
being. ‘The religion of which it is the offspring has been declared, 
on hich authority, to be the most degraded and revolting form of 
paganism that ever existed. Egyptian architecture is the architect- 
ure of a creed that worshipped embalmed cats, sacred cows, and 
deified crocodiles; solid and stupendous, it must be allowed, but in- 
delibly associated in our minds with all that is absurd and disgusting 
in heathen superstition. Its distinct emblems, as well as others so 
much in vogue at present, have certainly no possible connection with 
the ideas of Christianity. In Mount Auburn we are presented with 
winged globes; urns, which commemorate the custom of burning, not 


burying the dead; inverted torches, signifying life extinguished for- 
ever in the darkness and ignorance of heathen despair; and snakes 
biting their own tails, with an ingenuity of self-destruction that may 
mean whatever you please to attach to it. The accomplished author 
of Alciphron speaks of such symbolical sculptures as these, as 


“Fit emblems of the faith that sees 
In dogs, cats, apes—divinities,”’ 
and it must be confessed diflicult to behold the idolatrous Egyptian 
gateway at Mount Auburn, used as an entrance toa place of Christian 
sepulture, without thinking it more fit for an efffrance to the chamn- 
hae of the royal beetles, or the consecrated stable of the holy cow of 
sis. | 

The Puritans, the founders of our commonwealth, in their anxiety 
to escape from every recollection of what they had left behind them 
in the old world, rejected all forms and varieties of symbolical ex- 
pression, refusing in any way to recognize the outward form as sug- 
gestive of the inward meaning. The cross, for ages almost the only 
badge of the Christian faith, was avoided with a studious repugnance. 
The kneeling forms of cherubs and angels, the monumental efligies of 
the faithful dead, composed into the stately rest of the grave, with 
the hands crossed upon the breast in an attitude of devout resigna- 
tion; the dove and the palm tree of early Christianity were alike re- 
jected and forgotten; but so long as man retains his double nature 
it will be in vain to attempt such a divorce between the outward and 
the inward existence. Feeling the want, the absolute necessity of 
some symbolism or other, the descendants of the stern Puritans are 
reviving it in daily practice; but what is the kind which they have 
adopted? Not the Christian symbolism of the Middle Ages, which 
grew with the growth of Christianity and which contains the natural 
outward sign of its doctrines, but the symbolism of a revived pagan- 
ism ; objects which if intended as ornuments are truly hideous, ante- 
rior to any of the graces of civilization, and possessing in themselves 
no beauty of form or outline, and if intended as emblems, are emblems 
of nothing but heathenish blindness, ignorance, and despair. ‘ A pub- 
lic monument is a book opened for the perusal of the multitude, and 
unless it declares its own meaning fully, plainly, and sensibly on the 
face of it, the main use is lost, and it becomes worse than nothing. 
As long as it continues to be a part of our common stock of visible 
objects, it perverts the taste of the artist, and bewilders the imagina- 
tion of the crowd. But the pedantry of imitation unfortunately re- 
tains an inveterate hold in aeclitectire ; and the more irrational and 
grotesque the original, the more numerous will be the crowd of its 
hereditary deformities.” 

“ Certainly there is no place,” observes Mr. Cleaveland, whose ad- 
mirable essay on American architecture would stamp him as a writer 
of vigorous judgment and elegant taste, even if other proofs of this 
were wanting, “certainly there is no place, not even the church itself, 
where it is more desirable that our religion should be present to the 
mind, than in the cemetery; it is a place which must be regarded, 
either as the end of all things — the last, melancholy, hopeless resort 
of perishing humanity; the sad and fearful portion of man, which is 
to involve body and soul alike in endless night; or, on the other 
hand, as the gateway toa glorious immortality, — the passage to a 
brighter world, whose splendors beam even upon the dark chambers 
of the tomb. It is from the very brink of the grave, where rest in 
eternal sleep those whom we have best loved, that Christianity speaks 
to us in its most triumphant, soul-exalting words, of victory over 
death and of a life which is to come. Surely, then, all that man 
places over the tomb should in a measure speak the same language.” 

“Far be it from us,” he continues, “to encourage extravagance in 
these structures, yet it seems to us that if a few dollars more will 
purchase the change from the architecture of paganism to that of 
Christianity they would be wel! expended. As yet, the gateway at 
Mount Auburn must be considered as unfinished, the present structure 
being only a model in wood of what is hereafter to be perpetuated in 
granite. We would, therefore, suggest the question for the considera- 
tion of those who are interested in the matter, whether the plan 
might not be changed, and a Gothic structure erected instead of the 
one we now have, at little or no additional expense. A fine effect 
would be produced by a wall pierced by three pointed arches, the 
middle one very lofty and broad for the admission of carriages. 
Such a structure, we think, might be erected at no greater expense 
than the present one, and would serve as the model for a more suitable 
style of monuments than that which prevails in the cemetery.” 

These observations of Mr. Cleaveland’s were printed in the North 
American Review in the year 1837. From such a simple, earnest, 
sensible and truthful appeal it would have been natural to expect a 
favorable result. In the year 1842, however, the trustees of Mount 
Auburn deemed it proper to expend $9,550, as I am informed, for an 
Egyptian gateway, erected in granite on the precise model of the 
former one, and bearing a winged globe by way of an emblem of 
something or other on its exterior face. I mention this fact because 
it is certainly right to give honor to whom honor is due. 

Persons who have the common sense to laugh at these absurdities are 
sometimes denominated by the perpetrators of them as fanatics in the 
cause of pointed architecture, and as blind bigots, who are insensible 
to any beauty but that of the Middle Ages; but so far from this it may 
be questioned whether they are not, in fact, much better acquainted 
with the principles on which the various styles of pagan antiquity 
were founded than many of their warmest advocates. Hear the testi- 
mony of Mr. Pugin, the great reviver of Gothic architecture in Eng- 
land: “TI believe the edifices of classical antiquity,” says he, “ to be 
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the perfect expressions of imperfect systems; the summit of human 
skill expended on human inventions, but I claim for Christian art a 
merit and perfection which it was impossible to attain even in the 
Mosaic dispensation, much less in the errors of polytheism. The 
former was but a type of the great blessings we enjoy, the latter the 
very antipodes to truth, and the worship of demons. 

‘“‘T can readily understand how the pyramid, the obelisk, the temple 
and the pagoda have arisen, and whence the arrangement of their 
plan, and the symbols which decorate them have been generated. I 
am prepared to join in admiration at the skill which piled such 
pictote masses on each other, which fashioned so exquisitely each 
imb and countenance, but I cannot acknowledge them to be appro- 
priate types for the architecture of a Christian country. 

“ lf we worshipped Jupiter, or were votaries of Juggernaut we should 
raise a temple, or erect a pagoda; if we believed Mahomet we should 
mount the crescent and raise a mosque; if we burned our dead we 
ought to place cinerary urns on their tombs, as symbolical of such a 
custom ; if we disbelieved the immortality of the soul we should carve 
inverted torches, signifying the extinction of that ‘vital spark of 
heavenly flame,’ with complete propriety on our monumental archi- 
tecture. If we attached no sanctity to the repose of the grave, be- 
yond the preservation of the physical frame, it would be highly 
expressive to place the winged globe, the emblem of Anubis, the 
deity with the head of a jackal, and the supposed watcher of the 
mummy, on the entrance to our Christian cemeteries, and if we denied 
the divine mission of our Lord we should at once reject the symbol 
of His cross; for all these would be natural consequences, and 
possess an obvious connection and propriety. But in the name of sim- 
pe common sense, while we profess the creed of Christians let us 

ave an architecture, the arrangement and details of which will remind 
us of our faith, an architecture which we may claim as our own, and 
whose symbols have originated in our religion and customs. If sym- 
bols have no signification and no effect why do we use them? But if 
we use them why not use those which are significant and appropri- 
ate?” 


THE COMPETITION FOR A MECHANICS’ 
COTTAGE. —II. 
DESIGN SUBMITTED BY ‘“‘Family Broils.”’ 


Fexea VATION AND MASONRY: — The 

cellar to be excavated 6’ below the grade 
line. Foundation wall to be of good local stone 
laid on natural beds neatly pointed. Brick to 
be good hard-burned brick laid with flush solid 
joiuts, rubbed, stained and pointed.  Fire- 
places of pressed brick. Fill in between stud- 
ding in second story with soft brick. 8’’-brick 
dwarf walls under all partitions. 

Carpenter Work: — Second story balloon- 
frame, clapboarded and shingled. ‘White-pine 
for all joinery and finish. Hardware, good 
mortice-locks, “‘ Hemacite’’ knobs, roses and 
wecnienooes for interior doors. All outside doors trimmed with Berlin 

ronze. 

Tinning: — Valleys and all flashings of best I. C. tin. 

Plumbing: — 20” x 36” iron sink and drain-pipe to cesspool. 

Painting: — Three coats inside and out, except the shingles. 

Plastering: — Brickwork two coats, lathing three coats. 


ESTIMATE OF QUANTITIES AND PRICES RULING AT DENVER, COL. 
MASON-WORK. 


DOUBLE- 











69 yds, excavating and grading, @ 25 c............ edie swswcbeens Esaveescte $ 15.90 
65 perches stone, @ $2.26......... STRCERV EN ERER TES UORAaRTCWe RENEE Uses teerees 143.00 
Cut stone for sills and ChUUNOY:. ss cccesscsscncess csvcvewevenbesecseseiscéces 40.00 
160 ft. drain-Glis, laid; GoI0 6. DOF (hsscciseccdccsckeccees, ahaaceesweeavscve 45.00 
BRICKWORK. ‘ 
5540 brick; GO $S.50 per. Me, lal cies Sec cvcisned vide caeusudacs senaveateses cs $ 479.90 
Setting two mautels............cce00 -00- pURRU OCS ESAS AD ERE OSDONT ESOS 14.00 
CARPENTER-WORK. 
15,000.ft. rough lumber, @ $20 per Mi... cc iucccsccsasdcescedenccdcces ssccee $369.00 
3,000 ft. spruce fluoring, @ $35 por M.....ccccccccccccccccccsccesccessvene 105.00 
5,600 ft. while-pine boards, @ $40 per M........ccceee cece cece ccccccescees 224.00 
1,200 ft... clannoards,; G30 NOP. Ma sissies iccdedccciccawsseeselsniercvesioves 36.00 
19,500 shingles, @ $5 per M............... Cha ahaa Ss Heal Cane Swsle eb owSs 97.50 
24 window openings, all complete, @ $7.50 per window..............+. 189,00 
28 doors, openings all complete, @$9 per door .... ... cece eee e eee scene 252.00 
Stairs, with rails, $65. Box stairs, $40.00. Cellar’stairs, $20....... 125.00 
300 ft. moulding, @ 6.6. per Thiascvc cndcseened dcessdvdavexcvecanvacsevess 18.00 
435 Tt. moulding, @ 4-6. POr lb.i.ccicsccavcvesetaessosen essascscsccecces, 17,40 
6,000 plain shingles for sides, @ $5 per M...........ceccenceeee seeececees 30.00 
CATV sc cc cece core ce cene ccevwccecbccecces cect coccwscsece ct eteccesipe 20.00 
Nalis and DAP WAr, ciscsce sins sxwctse- eee Wildes vase cas ceekeenceses 65.00 
180 ft. valleys and flashings, @3c. per {t........0seeeeesecseee ates Ties 7.20 
PONE NE 66 aie cb50 ee coed Fase ue 6a. eS ae SE i9s 69064008 4 004508480004 Cees 160.00 
eT A ye ee ee AEN, Pee ey Key OTe er eee eee 55.00 
120 Fs. PliAStOrlNd., GZ Fh CO: POT YE osc cacti vededcsccstséec-esndanes S5ea0e< 180.00 
Sink, with all uecessary plumbing............. A869 04s ect sledonnse Sees 15.00 
pis) Sarees trp e eee Pe Tot ree en Tee Tey PT Teer eee ree $2,668.00 
Labor etd OXtFES.. <cccvessscavcserececes cas MOR EVREMEDT SE Saha de mabeebueneen 400.00 
Buliders. proht, 6:3, Gm BL006 cc ivcacvyssveds ucewenseseeatesacscosevicedacs 133 40 
ATchitect'S CUMNMIBSION so 6 ices viesnee secs scesesacieiesesasdeceresdeccdesee 153.40 
Total....... Peer reer ere rere rer ere rere ree eee ere eee r ee ere eee $3,354.80 





DENVER, COLO., May 8, 1883. 


Bid for double-tenement according to drawings marked ‘‘ Family Broils,’’ for 
the sum of $3,092. D. B. FOTHERINGHAM, 


Recovery oF A RapHaer. —In the little country house of Blank. 
enheim, in Rhenish Prussia, an oil painting has, according to the 
Deutsche Tageblatt, been found rolled together behind the wainscot, 
which turns out to be the Raphael which belonged to the Diisseldorf 
Gallery about one hundred years ago, and was lost on its way to Munich 
about the year 1808. 


WATER-CLOSETS.1— XX. 


UPPLY-PIPE Connections.—The common man- 
ner a few years ago of joining the supply-pipe to 
the wikier-loeat was by enlarging the mouth of the 
lead supply-pipe so it would fit against, or making 
it small enough to enter, the nozzle of the bowl; 
when the two were fitted, a piece of putty was 

ut around it, and the whole covered with a piece 

of cloth held in place by astring. The joint is 

sometimes covered with a piece of sheet-rubber, 

the rubber being wrapped with wire instead of 

cord. Joints of this kind are rarely tight for any 

length of time, and they cause a great deal of 

trouble by their leakage. Years ago efforts were 
made to perfect the joint between the spp ype and the bowl; but 
the plumbers as a class do not appear to have taken advantage of the 
best methods. 

As early as 1829, Tyler, of London, invented a nozzle which was 
to be bolted to the side of the bowl by 
means of a plate made in one piece with 
the nozzle, and shaped the same as a por- 
tion of the surface of the bowl. This 
plate had ridges, and the bowl correspond- 
ing grooves. When the plate was bolted 
to the bowl, and the space between the 
two was filled with red lead, or a cement of 
red and white lead, it made a good joint. 
The metal nozzle, being made of brass, 
either had threads to which a pipe could 
be screwed, or a lead pipe could be con- 
nected with it by means of a wiped solder- 
joint. Before making a solder-joint, the 








Fig. 208. 
Tyler's Joint. 


a, Brass nozzle and plate. 
b, Opening into bowl with 
raised rim. c, Bowl. 


surface of the metal had to be made clean. 
In 1848, Arinstrong invented a mode of connecting the supply-pipe 
with the closet-bowl. 


A metal ferule, with screw-threads on the out- 
side edge, is imbedded in the 
nozzle of the bowl. Working on 
the thread is a clamp nut. A 
second brass ferule, with a flange 
around the larger end, is firmly 
screwed up against a rubber wash- 
er that rests on the first ferule. 
The lead supply-pipe can be con- 
nected by the usual wiped solder- 
joint to the brass nozzle. 

A novel method of connecting 
the bowl with the water-supply 
pipe was invented in this country 
by W. S. Carr, of New York. A 

iece of brass tubing is bent or 
cast so as to form a right-angle, with 
one end made smaller than the earthen- 
ware opening into which it is intended 
to fit. ‘This metal tube has a flange or 
shoulder that fits against the outer 
edge of the earthenware nozzle, there 
being a rubber washer between the 
brass flange and the earthenware. 
Where the brass pipe bends, a hole is 
left through which a hook passes. ‘This 
hook is made to fit around the eartlen- 
ware where the orifice enters the bowl. 
Where the hook passes through the 
bend of the pipe there is a nut, by 
which the pipe can be screwed up tight 
against the earthenware nozzle. A lead 
pipe may be joined to this connecting 
pipe by a wiped solder-joint if it is 
brass, or it may be conneeted with iron 
or brass pipes by a screw-joint. 

I find patented in this country a 
manner of connecting the supply-pipe 
by putting it directly into the nozzle 
which projects from the bowl, when a 
piece of vuleanized-rubber tubing, which 
fits tightly around the pipe, is stretched 
over the earthenware nozzle. 
This manner of connecting 
the supply-pipe might be em- 
ployed as a temporary expe- 
dient. 

J. L. Mott has patented an 
b ingenious mode of connecting 
Fig. 21. the supply-pipe with the clos- 

et-bowl. A small metal plate 
a, Lead pipe. 0, Rubber tubing. is used, which is zinc-coated 
or brass, and has a conical hole in the centre of it. The inlet formed 
on the bowl has a conical projection of earthenware that corresponds 
to the hole in the metal plate. A piece of lead pipe is fitted over 
the conieal projection, when the plate is put over the pipe and 
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Fig. 209. 


Armstrong's Connection. 


a, Nozzle of bowl. 
c, Second ferule. 
e, Rubber washer. 


b, First ferule. 
d, Clamp nut. 
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Fig. 210.— Carr's Connection. 


a, Bow). 0b, Earthenware noz- 
zle. c, Hook. 

d, Brass connecting-pipe. 

e, Lead pipe. _f, Solder-joint. 

y, Nut. i, Rubber washer. 






es Lee 


c, Bowl. 





1 Continued from page 139, No. 404. 
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screwed fast by means of clamp-screws introduced through slots 
which are made in the earthenware for the purpose. 

Soil-Pipe Connections. — With the most approved forms of water- 
closets where the trap is above the floor and forms a part of the 
closet instead of a part of the soil- 
pipe system, it becomes very im- 
portant to have the joint between 
the water-closet and the branch 
from the soil-pipe made gas-tight ; 
otherwise the trap and vent-pipes 
would be useless. 

The common method of bring- 
ing the mouth of a trap, or a bell 
on the branch from the soil-pipe, 
and beating a part of the sheet- 
lead safe into it, then putting a 
little putty or cement on the floor, 
and screwing the closet down, is 
very defective. Where the sheet-lead is beaten 
into the bell it is a very imperfect joint, even 
when the space is filled with putty. The 
sheet-lead has no power 
to resist the packing of 
even putty into the bell 
of the pipe. A joint of 
this kind might be 
opened, even when gas- 
tight in the first in- 
stance, by jarring on 
the floor, by any move- 
ment of the closet itself, 
or by the jarring of the soil-pipe. 

Hellyer in his work describes a method of con- 
necting a lead soil-pipe to the “ Vortex” closet. A soft india-rubber 
ring is sent out with these closets, for fixing between the flange of 
the outgo and the “tafted ” (bent over and beaten down) edge of the 
soil-pipe or lead safe. This india-rubber ring can be made to per- 
fectly seal the jointing, and it will allow for 
considerable movement in the closet or the 
floor. The space between the flange of the 
closet which is screwed to the floor and 
the “tafted’”’ edge of the soil-pipe or safe can 
be caulked with-spun yarn and a cement com- 
posed of red and white lead. 

Buchan in his work on plumbing illustrates 
his method of connecting the “ Carmichael” 
closet to the soil-pipe. A lead branch is 
brought through a hole left in the floor for the 
purpose, and beaten out flat upon the floor by 
a dresser. The outlet of the closet, instead of having a flange, in 
the usual manner, has three grooves formed in the earthenware. <A 

viece of lead is placed around the bottom of the closet outgo, and 
feing forced into the grooves, and the depressions filled with solder, 
it would probably form a tight joint. The lead on the outlet of the 
closet and the tafted edge of the pipe are joined by solder. 

What is generally considered the best American practice is a mod- 
ification of Hellyer’s and the common methods. <A Y-branchi is 
brought from the soil-pipe to within a limited distance of the floor. 
Into the hub of the Y-branch a short section of brass pipe is canlked, 
by putting in a gaskin, then pouring in molten lead and driving it 
firmly in with a caulking tool. A short section of lead pipe is put in, 
just long enough to be carried through the hole made for the pur- 
pose in the floor, aud beaten over so as to form a flange about two 
inches wide on the top of the floor, and at the same time reaching 
the brass pipe. When the lead pipe has been properly soiled, and 
the brass tube filed bright, they can be 
joined together by a wiped solder-joint. 

Where the pipe is turned over the 
floor, it is usually joined to the safe by 
a solder joint. There is a soft rubber 
ring stretched around the outgo of the 
closet just beneath the flange which is 
screwed to the floor. ‘The space be- 
tween the flange and the tafted edge 
of the lead pipe or the safe can be 
filled by a cement composed of white 
and red lead. This method of joining 
the closet to the soil-pipe is recom- 
mended by the most prominent sanita- 
rians, but I think it objectionable in 
having the short lead pipe where it is 
exposed to the action of gases gen- 
erated in the soil-pipe. There is every 
_reason to believe that this acts on lead 
injuriously; in fact, reasons which are 
urged against lead soil-pipe may with equal force be urged against 
this short piece of lead; the whole inside sewerage system being only 
as efficient or as perfect as is its weakest point. I also object to 
having the closet depend for its stability on the floor, which is con- 
stantly undergoing expansion and contraction, according to the 
moisture and dryness of the air, and is subjected to vibrations from 
movements that may occur upon it. The above methods are all im- 





Fig. 212. 
Mott's Supply-Pipe Connection. 


a, Metal plate. 


c, Clamp-screws. 
e, Bowl. ; 





Fig. 213. 





Common mode of connect- 
ing the So.|-Pipe. 


a, Outlet. b, Sheet lead. 
ce, Putty. d, Soil-pipe. 


Fig. 214. 


Hellyer's Connection. 


a, Outgo of closet. 

b, Soil-pipe. 

ec, Cement. 

i, India-rubber ring. 





Fig. 215. 


Buchan's Connection. 


a, Outlet of closet. 

b, Soil-pipe branch. 
c, Lead around outlet. 
d, Solder-joint. 





Fig. 216. 


Improved Connection. 


a, Outlet of closet. 06, Lead pipe: 

ce, Putty. d, Solder joiut. 

e, Brass pipe. J, lron pipe. 

g, Outlet-joint. i, India-rubber 
ring. 
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perfect in their mode of connection. I think the methods described 
below are the best that have been introduced. 

The Durham Drainage Company, of New York, have connected 
with the branch from the soil-pipe an iron fitting with a large plate 
or flange formed on it to receive the closet. When the outgo of the 
closet has a soft rubber ring put just beneath its flange, and it is 
screwed down tightly, a permanent gas-tight joint would be formed, 
the space between the two flanges which 
was not filled by the rubber ring being filled 
with cement. In section its appearance 
would be the same as Figure 213, except an 
unyielding plate, which forms a part of the 
soil-pipe, would take the place of the yield- 
ing floor, and an iron pipe the place of the 
lead one. ‘This method may be used where 
the trap, flange, and outlet are made in por- 
celain or earthenware. 

The other method, which can only be 
used where the trap is of iron, has been 
recently introduced by J. L.. Mott in con- 
nection with his side-outlet short-hopper 
closet. A branch from the soil-pipe has its hub brought to a level 
with the floor. The end of the trap is formed, as it is usual, with the 
spigot end of the soil-pipe with a small projecting ring around it. 
The trap is formed so it can run below the floor, the depth of the 
hub, into which it is caulked in the usual manner. In either of the 
cases mentioned, the trap of the closet and the closet itself forms a 
part of the soil-pipe system, the joints being as perfectly formed as 
any other joints in the system. 

Safes. — It is customary and usually necessary to have sheet-lead 
safes under closets, to catch leakage or splashing that may occur 
from water or slops thrown into the bowl. ‘These safes are simple 
shallow pans, formed by the turning of a piece of sheet-lead up about 
an inch-and-a-quarter high. These pans are placed beneath the 
closet, and their size varies, according to circumstances, from a safe 
which covers the whole of the bath-room floor to one that will only 
cover a space about two feet square. Safes, to be useful in case of 
an emergency, must have a waste-pipe. <A few years ago (and the 
same manner of connection may be found in a large number ot houses 
at the eae day) it was the custom to connect this waste-pipe with 
the soil-pipe. In some cases there was not even a siphon-t ap be- 
tween the soil-pipe and the room. In the better class of work it was 
usual to connect the supply-valve with the trap of this waste by a 
small quarter-inch pipe, called a “weeping” pipe. This weeping- 
pipe was intended to carry the water that remained in the short sec- 
tion between the valve and the bowl when the water is cut off, into 
the trap of the safe-waste. It is positively wrong to connect the safe 
directly with soil-pipe. The weeping-pipe may be stopped without 
the knowledge of any one, leaving the water in the trap to evaporate. 
The trap of the waste would be siphoned by each discharge from the 
closet. ‘The best practice is to carry a “tell-tale” pipe from the safe 
into the kitchen or cellar, and leaving it open over a sink that is in 
constant use, where if anything were wrong, it might be noticed and 
stopped. In England the custom is to carry this waste-pipe through 
the wall, where it is allowed to form a drip or overflow. In some in- 
stances the outlet is closed by a flap-valve, to be opened by the pres- 
sure of water, if the hinge has not in the meantime become rusty. 
North of the Potomac, in this country, our cold winters would prevent 
a waste-pipe of this kind from being effective, as a small baxkgs 
trickling through would be sure to freeze and stop up the waste-pipe. 

Where the floors of bath-rooms are made of impervious materials, 
such as glazed tile or slate laid in cement, they should be made to drain 
to a convenient point, and have a waste-pipe similar to the lead safe. 

A safe is illustrated in connection with Jenning’s closet (Vol. 1V, 
No. 142, American Architect). 





Fig. 217. 


a, Trap. 0b, Branch from 


ere c, Vent. 
e, Caulked joint. 


ConpDITION OF THE AIR IN THEATRES. — Some interesting experi- 
ments have recently been made in Germany relative to the temperature 
and condition of the air in theatres when lighted by electricity and gas 
respectively. The investigations at the Residenz Theatre at Munich 
showed that the increase of temperature was ten times as great in the 
upper gallery when gas was used than when illuminated by electricity. 
In the former case the temperature rose about 16.5° Fahr., and in the 
latter only 1.6°. In the lower portion of the house there was natu- 
rally a less marked difference. With a full house the temperatures 
with gas and electricity were 84° and 73° respectively. The tempera- 
ture was not as high in the third balcony with the electric light as in 
the first with the gas-lights. The amount of carbonic acid was also 
determined, and it appears that with an empty house, where all the car- 
bonic acid came from the lamps, there was the same difference as in 
temperature. At the beginning there were about four parts inten thou- 
sand in the auditorium. With gas-lights this increased to five parts in 
the pit in about half an hour, to eleven parts in the first balcony and 
twenty in the third. With electricity it was four parts at the beginning, 
and in half an hour five in the pit, five in the first balcony and six in 
the third balcony. With five hundred or six hundred people in the 
house the maximum amount of carbonic acid was twenty-three parts in 
ten thousand with gas-lights, and eighteen in ten thousand with electric 
lights. A number of reasons, however, may be given as tending to pro- 
duce inaccurate results, and consequently these figures cannot be looked 
upon as absolutely correct. So far as the temperatures are concerned, 
the results obtained may undoubtedly be accepted as fairly representing 
the condition of things when using the two different lights, and point 
strongly in favor of the use of electric illumination. — /ron Age. 
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greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
sially from the smaller and outlying torons.) 


twenty-five cents.) 


Boston, Mass. 

phis, Tenn. 

bury, Conn. 

Cc. Manning, Butfalo, N. Y. 
ba New York, N. Y., and Gustav A. Weinreich, 


N. J 
ford, O. 


ING FOUNDATIONS. — Michael J. O’Connor, Hender- 
son, Ky. 


Wing, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wm. Winkless, Newport, Ky. 

Boyle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Holt, Mich. 
285, 

port, Conn. 

Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


Ohio. 
My 024-928. WATER-CLOSET AND SIMILAR RECEP- 
TACLES, — John Pickering Putnam, Boston, Mass. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


ING-TILE, ETC. — Thaddeus Hyatt, New York, N. Y. 
C. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EBS AND OTHER PURPOSES. — Edward Lange, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


William Pintard, Red Bank, N. J. 
to 
borough, Iowa. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


HEAT-FLUES OF BUILDINGS. — Albion P. Howard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


phreys, Norfolk, Va. 


CONSTRUCTING BASEMRNTS, ETC., TO BUILDINGS. — 
Thaddeus Hyatt, New York, N. Y. 


EXHIBITION BUILDING. — There is ® movement on 


ALTERATIONS, —The chapel of the Associated Re- 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last repo 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 








Although a e portion of the building intellig« 
; ed by thew regular correspondents, the edstors 
t] cape 


BUILDING PATENTS. 





[Printed ifications of any patents here mentioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
the Commissioner Qf Patents, at Washington, for 





285,795. SHUTTER-BoWER. — William Butterfield, 
285,801. CIsTE RN-COVER. — Thomas Cabbins, Mem- 
285,806. FiRe-ESCAPE. — Timothy H. Foster, Dan- 
285,808. Fire-Escapr. — David Galivan and John 
285.811. TRANSOM-LIFTER. — Henry J. Harden- 


elphia, Pa. 
985,829. WATER-CLOSET. — Franz J. Merz, Newark, 


285,832. FIRE-EscaPe. — William L. Murphy, Ox- 


285,834. PNEUMATIC APPARATUS FOR EXCAVAT- 


285.865. VENTILATING-APPARATUS. — Levi J. 
285,866. ERICTION-CLUTCH FOR ELEVATORS. — 
285,875. FLUSHING WATER-CLOSETS. — James E, 
245,894. FLOORING-JACK. — Jacob Himelberger, 

907. PROTRACTOR.—Patrick Kennelly, Bridge- 
235,909. WELL-PuMP TUBING. — Joseph Marsden, 
285,911. 


oO. 
285,919. SASH-FASTENER. — John Outhwaite, Oceo- 


LIMEKILN. — Patrick McLoon, Glencoe, 


285,953. COMPRESS10N -Cock. — James S. Barr, 
285,961. BELL-PULL.—Jobn B. Boyle, Baltimore, 
986,009. Hop-ELEVATOR. — Albert T. Hall, New 


York, N. Y. 


226.012, JLLUMINATING VAULT-COVER OR GRAT- 
286,018. KERFING-GAUGE FOR Saws. — William 


286,024. CLAMP FOR HAND-POWER DUMB-WAIT- 


286,064. SAFETY APPLIANCE FOR ELEVATORS. — 
a Doog-H ANGER. — Luke A. Smith, Luding- 
286,119. Hop-ELEVATOR. —Samuel Dale, Boones- 
286,124. TooL-HANDLE. — Crawford M. Fairbanks, 
286,125. SASH- HOLDER. — John Felt, Clayton, 


e Y. 
286,134. APPARATUS FOR HEATING THE AIR IN 


286,136. SELF-CLOSING HATCHWAY.—David Hum- 


286,137. VAULT-LIGHT ROOF AND SIDEWALK FOR 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


DWELLINGS. — Lawrence Turnbull is to have built 


7 three-st’y brick buildings on Lanvale St., com- 
mencing cor. Greenmount Ave., each 14/ x 50/; cost, 
$10,000, from designs by J. A. & W.T. Wilson, archi- 
tects; Wm. Reed, builder. 

Three double houses, brick and stone, each 40’ x 
60’, are to be built on Eutaw Place, by George Zim- 
merman, builder; cost, $15,000 each. 


foot, backed by Hon. F.C. Latrobe, Robert Garrett, 
James A. Gary, and others, for the erection of a per- 
manent exhibition building, on the block bounded 
by Eutaw, Franklin, Howard and Mulberry Sts. 

o plans for the construction of the building have 
been submitted. The first floor will be gectinied by 
storerooms. It will be built of brick, marble and 
iron, and cost about $500,000. 


formed Church, on Columbia Ave., is under oing 

alterations, to cost $6,000, from coe Hee by W. H. 

oe architect; W. S. Smith & Bro., contrac- 
rs. 

The same parties have the contract for remodel- 
ing Emmanuel Episcopal Church, from designs by 
J. Crawford Neilson, architect; cost, $6,000. 
rt nineteen 
permits have been granted, the more important of 
which are the following: — 

Fritz Frederick, two-st’y brick stable, s s Chew 
St., between Castle and Chester Sta. 

ohn Sengle, two-st'y brick building, ws Madeira 
Alley, between Go and Bank Sts. 
Bist Dagenhart, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, n 8 
© St., e of Valley St. 








FLATS, — C. M. Palmer is architect of the six-st’y 
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Savings Bank of Baltimore, three-st’y brick back 
building tog e cor. Kutaw and King Sts. 

C. C. Rumpf, two-st’y brick building, 20° x 32/,n 8 
Portland St., between Greene and Emory Sts. 

Lewis Beverunger, 4 two-st'y brick buildings, n 8 
McElderry St., w of Madeira Alley. 

Stephen McGowan, 2 two-st'y brick buildings, 8 6 
Ramsey St., between Scott and Sterrett Sts. 

Philip Welsh & Sons, three-st’y brick carpenter- 
shop, s e cor. Maryland Ave. and Federal St. 

John Thomas, two-st’y brick stable, in rear of No. 
60 ws Division St., between Lanvale and Dolphin 
Sts. 

Brooklyn. 

BUILDING PERMITS.— Fulton St., No. 92, three-st’y 
brick store and warehouse, tin roof; cost, $4,000 or 
$5,000: owner, Sarah J. Semonite, 147 Lafayette 
Ave ; architect, G. L. Morse. 

Cook St.,8 8, 260" e Bushwick Ave., four-st’y brick 
factory, gravel roof; owner Iron-Clad Manufac- 
turing Co., Cook St., near Bushwick Ave.; archi- 
tect, A. Herbert; builder, 5. Borrows. 

Sumpter St., 8 8, 100? 6 Howard St.. 6 three-st’y 
frame tenements, tin roofs; cust, each, $1,500, own- 
er and builder, Jno. Mulqueen, 67 Myrtle Ave.; 
architect, K. Given; mason, EK. Mullin. 

Pleasant Pl., ws, 80! 8 Herkimer St. and Rock- 
away Ave., e 8, $08 Herkimer St., 10 two-st’y frame 
awella: gravel roofs; cost, each, $2,000; owner, G. H. 
Bishop, Boston, Mass.; architect, G. H. Chamber- 
lain. 

Braxton St.,8 8, about 198’ Seventh Ave., 11 two- 
st’y frame dwells.; cost, each, about $2,200; owner, 
Jane O. Carpenter, 481 Classon Ave.; architect and 
builder, J. H. Darrow. 

Sixth St., e 8, 100 8 South Ninth St., three-st’y 
and baseinent brownstone front dwell., tin roof; 
cost, $5,000; owner, E. McLoughlin, South Eleventh 
St., near Third St.; architect, 1. D. Reynolds; build- 
er, D. Concannon. 

South Ninth St., 8 e cor. Sixth St., 3 three-st’y and 
basement brownstone front dwells., tin roofs, cost, 
each, $6,009; owners, etc., same as last. 

Manhattan Ave., No. 111, n w cor. Fourth St., 
four-st’y brick storcs and double tenements, tin 
roofs; cost, $6,000; owner and architect, J. J. Ran- 
dall, 68 Nassau <Ave.; builders, Van Riper and 
Randall & Miller. 

Middleton St., 8 8, 120 w Harrison Ave., three-st’y 
frame factory, gravel roof; cost, $10,000; owners, 
Cooper & McKee, South Fifth St., near Second St.; 
architect, EK. F. Gaylor; builders, Thomas Gibbons 
and Jenkins & Gillies, 

Jefferson St.,n 8, 80! e Tompkins Ave., 6 three-st’y 
brownstone front dwells.; cost, each, $7,500; owner, 
Wm. Johnston, 96 Taylor St.; architects, Parfitt 
Bros.; builder, G. B. Stoutenberg. 

Ninth St., n 8, 150° e Gowanus Canal, three-st’y 
brick factory, felt and gravel roofs; cost, $35,000; 
owner, New York Tartar Co., 106 Wall St., New 
York City; builders, W. & T. Lamb, Jr., and B. Gal- 
lagher. 

PConselied St., 8 8, 100’ w Humboldt St., 3 three-st’y 
frame dwells. and tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 

2,700; owner and builder, Jacob Kauth, Jackson 
St.. cor. Humboldt St.; architect, A. Herbert. 

ushwick Ave., w 8, 54/8 WallSt., three-st’y frame 
store and double tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,200; 
owner, John Mayer, 134 Harrison Ave.; architect, 
T. Engelbardt. 

Adams St., Nos. 94, 96 and 98, 8 8, 97" 5/' w Ever- 
green Ave., 3 three-st’y frame tenements, cost, 
each, $3,500; owner and builder, Geo, Loefler, 78 
Jefferson St.; architect, T. Engelhardt, 

Calver St., 0 8, 50? w Leonard St., 2 three-st’y 
frame tenements, ee roofs; cost, $9,600; owner, 
H. A. G. Henshkel, Greenpoint Ave.; architect, F. 
Weber; builders, J. Reed and Port & Walker. 

Netcell St., w8, 120? w Norman Ave., 2 four-st’y 
frame double tenements, felt, cement and gravel 
roofs; cost, each, $5,000; owner and builder, david 
Atkins, 551 Lorimer St.; architect, KE. F. Gaylor; 
mason, J. T. Gately. 

Tompkins Ave., W 8, 25/ 8 Park Ave., 3 three-st’y 
brick stores and double tenements, tin roof, cost, 
$6,000; owner, Christian F. Teeves, Jr., 169 Fifth St.; 
architect, T. Engelhardt; builders, G. Lebrian & 
Sons and F. J. Berlenbach. 

Tompkins Ave., 8 w cor. Park Ave., three-st'y 
brick store and double tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$7,000; owner, Anthony Wetterer, 22 Stagg 5t.; 
architect, T. Engelhar t; builders, G. Lebrian & 
Sons and F. J. Berlenbach. 

Broadway, 3e cor. Suydam St., three-st’y brick 
store and flat, ‘tin roof; cost, $8,000; owner and 
builder, Frederick Herr, 778 Broadway; architect, 
T. Engelhardt. 


Chicago. 


flat to be built on Michigan Ave., for Leroy Payne; 
cost, $35,000. 

Furst & Rudolph, architects, planned the three- 
st'y flats to be built on West Congress St., for Hen- 
ry Furst; cost, $15,000. 

W. A. Furber is architect of three-st’y flats with 
stores on first floor, to be built for Leonard Hodges 
on Twenty-second St., to cost $11,900, 


Houses. — Furst & Rudolph, architects, planned the | 


two-st’y dwell. to be built on Pauline St., for Mary 
E. Sands; cost, $9,000. 

The same architects made plans for Mrs. Ober’s 
two-st'y dwell. on Fulton St.; cost, $10,000. 

H. Weissner is architect for three-st’y dwell. and 
a; Out on Division St., for Theodore Schultz; cost, 

1,000. 

James S. Lyons is erecting three-st’y dwell., with 
store below, on Eighteenth St.; cost, $8,500. 

The two-st'y dwell. to be built on Honore St., for 
John Oliver, was planned by L. G. Quackenboss, 
architect; cost, $7,000. 

W. F. Mysick will build 2 three-st’y dwells. on 
Groveland Park Ave.; cost, $10,000; Cobb & Frost 
are the architects. 

W. Meyne is architect and builder of four-st’y 
dwell. and store to be erected on Milwaukee Ave.; 
cost, 810,000. nts 

J. Baxter will build 2 three-st’y dwells. on West 
Monree 8t., to cost $8,000. 
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MACHINE-SHOP. — Robert Tarrant is building a four- 


st’y machine-shop on Illinois St.; coat, $20,000; Theo 
Karls is the architect. 


BUILDING PERMIts.—John Oliver, two-st'y dwell., 


24 and 26 Honore St.; cost, $7,000; architect, L. G. 
Quackenboss; builder, (reo. Hinchliff. 

Frank Lawlor, two-st’y dwell., 422 Taylor St.; cost, 
$4,000; architect and builder, J. McGinness. 

John Regon, three-st'y dwell., 163 Lewis St.; cost, 
$3,900; architect, Beaumont, builder, Jno. Ped- 

eaft. 
- J. Baxter, 2 three-st’y stores and dwells., 200 and 
202 West Monrue St.; cost, $x,000. . 

U. P. Smith, two-st’y carriage-shop, 3148 Cottage 
Grove Ave., cost, $4,000. 

Fred. B. Kloske, 6 cottages, 26 to 38 Kendall St.; 
cost, $7,500. 

J. Clark, two-st’y store, 2111 Wabash Ave.; cost, 
$4 ,5W0; architect, J. Clark. 

E. Gotike, twovst’y store and dwell., 937 Blue 
Island Ave.; cost, $5,000. 

J. RK. Cook, three-st'y dwell., 236 Dearborn Ave.; 
cost, $5,000; architect, F. Baumann; builder, Geo. 
Lehman, 
ea Yourell, two-st’y dwell., 2521 Fifth Ave.; cost, 

000. 

P. Edgeworth, two-st’y and basement dwell., 321 
and 323 Polk St.; cost, $8,000. a 

Mary E. Sands, two-sty dwell., 292-206 Paulina 
St.; cost, $9,000; architects, Furst & Rudolph. 

P Wm. Hafner, two-st’y dwell., 23 Pratt Pl.; cost, 

3,000. 

Mrs. Ober, two-st’y dwell., 879-481 Fulton St.; 
cost, $10,000; architects, Furst & Kudolph; builder, 
C. Wagner. 

Theo. Schultz, three-st’y store and dwell., 152 
Division St,; cost, $7,000; architect, H. Weissner; 
builder, C. Wagner. 

F. H. Hemisath, three-st’y dwell., 24 Granger St.; 
cost, $4,000. 

Leonard Hodges, three-st’y store and flats, 84 
Twenty-second St.; cost, $11,000; architect, W. A 
Furber; builder, J. Griffiths. 

James S. Lyons, three st’y store and dwell., 151 
Eighteenth St.; cost, $8,500. 

H. Staals, three-st’y store and dwell., 1143 Mil- 
waukee Ave.; cost, $6,000. 

‘ Daniel O. Keegan, store, 3600 Dashiel St.; cost, 
2,000, 

Fred. Knehl, two-st’y store and dwell., &42 Cly- 
bourne Ave.; cost, $6,000; architect, C. H. Goettig; 
builders, Hagenow & Co. 

A. Amonns, two st’y dwell., 143 Hurlburt St.; 
cost, $3,500; architect, Edward Stende. 

J. R. Van Slyke, two-st’y dwell., 335 West Wash- 
ington St.; cost, $4,000. 

A. Larson, two-st’y dwell., 193 Canalport Ave.; 
cost, $3,000; architect, August Lonla. 

M. Harrican, two-st’y dwell., Nineteenth P1.; cost, 
$3,500; architect, August Lonla,. 

Carter Bros., warehouse, 323 and 225 West Six- 
teenth St.; cost, $4,000; architect, McCormick. 

W. F. Mysick, 2 three-st'y dwells., 1 and 3 Grove- 
land Park Ave.; cost, $10,000; architects, Cobb & 
Frost; builder, J. Griffith. 

’, Meyne, four-st’y store and dwell., 942 Milwau- 
kee Ave.; cost, $10,000; architect and builder, W. 
Meyne. 

Robert Tarrant, four-st'y machine-shop, 52 to 56 
inois St.: cost, $20,000; architect, Theo. Karls, 

Henry Furst, three-st’y flats, 448 and 450 Congress 
St.; cost, $15,000; architects, Furst & Rudolph. 

Fred Hess, cottage, 3008 Butler St.; cost, $3,000. 

Horn Bros., four-st’y factory, 281 and 283 West Su- 
perior St.; cost, $7,000. 

Leroy Payne, six-st’y flats, 186 and 187 Michigan 
Ave.; cost, $35,000; architect, C. M. Palmer. 

J. Gillon, two-st’y dwell., 474 West Harrison St.; 
cost, $4,0C0. 


Cincinnati. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — C. Fenner, two-st’y brick 


dwell., Baltimore Pike; cost, $3,000. 

Samuel James, two-st’y brick dwell., Chapel St., 
near Park Ave.; cost, $4,200. 

Mrs. Horton, two-st’y brick dwell., Ashland St., 
near McMillan Ave.; cost, $5,000. 

H. J. Kiley, two-st’y frame dwell., Ellen St., near 
Kilgour St.; cost, $4,000. 

W. P. Hurlbert, two-st’y brick dwell., Western 
Ave., near Findlay St.; cost, $6,000. 

Wm. Leemeyer, three-st’'y brick dwell., Poplar 
St., near Dalton Ave.; cost, $3,500. 

Phillip Kopp, three-st’y brick building, Pleasant 
St., near Liberty St.; cost, $5,600. 

obn Letzder, two-st’y frame dwell., Calhoun St., 

near Madison St.; cost, $3,500. 

J. H. Empeon, 5 three-st’y brick buildings, Barr 
St., near Mound St.; cost, $10,000, 

Fourteen permits for repairs; cost, $12,000. 

Total permits to date, 669, 

‘Total cost to date, $2,180,740. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Nic. Neuschwander, frame 


dwell. for S. A. Harrison, on ‘Thirtieth St., Fourth 
Ward; cost, $3,500. 

Hanbolt & Freming, brick dwell. for F. Schmidt, 
on State St., Second Ward; cost, $3,000. 

C. F. Ehlers; brick store for Mr. Kletsch, on Third 
St., Second Ward; cost, $6,000. 

M. Wettermann, 2 frame dwells. for John Miller, 
on Sixteenth St., Ninth Ward; cost, $4,000. 

F. Tenischick, frame dwell. for himself, on Wine 
St., Tenth Ward; cost, 84,000, 

C. Bach, brick building for the Cream City Brew- 
ry Company, on Thirteenth St., Ninth Ward; cost, 


New York. 


HovsxEs. — For John T. McDonald, 3 four-st'y brown- 


stone dwells., 16’ 8/’ x 55’ each, are to be built on the 
south side of One Hundred and Nineteenth St., 300/ 
e of Sixth Ave., ata cost of about $30,000, from de- 
signs of Mr. Jos. M. Dunn. 

‘or Mr. Charles L. Guilleaume, 6 first-class four. 
at’y dwells., to cost about $125,000 from designs of 
Messrs. Thom & Wilson, are to be built on the south 
side of Seventy-sixth St., 200’s of Madison Ave. 

On the north side of One Hundred and Third St., 
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300’ wof Ninth Ave., Mr. Adam Bickelhoupt is to 
build 7 three-st’y and basetmnent dwells., to cost 
about $75,000; brownstone fronts, 

Mr. Ralph Townsend has drawn plans for a three- 
st'y and basement dwell., 20’ x 60’, to be built by 
Mr. Isaac A. Hopper, for his own occupancy, on 
One Hundred and Sixteenth St., 8 8, 300’ e of Eighth 
Ave., Which, with a brick stable, will cost about 
$20,000, 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Twenty-third St., 8 8, 175! e 
Eleventh Ave., six-st’y brick factory, gravel roof; 
owner, Fowler Manufacturing Co., limited, 7 Wash- 
ington Pl.; architect, A. B. Jennings. 

Sedqiick -Ave., No. 675, 8 Morris’s Dock Station, 
3 three-st’y frame dwells.: cost, each, $3,000; Jown- 
ers and builders, McKenzie & McPherson, 52 East 
Forty-first St.; architect, Jas. B. Lord. 

One Hundred and Tiwenty-second S$t., 8 8, 10W e 
Madison Ave., 4 five-st’y brownstqne front flats and 2 
three-st’y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost 
Hats, each, $25,000; dwells., each, $12,000; owner an 
architect, Alfred Kehoe, 58 East One Hundred and 
Twenty-tirst St. 

One Hundred and Sixty-first St., 3 8, 100’ w Con- 
cord Ave., three-st’y frame dwell., tin roof; cost, 
$4,500; owner, Elizabeth J. Gray, 1 Sylvan P1.; 
builder, P. Garvin. 

Madison Ave., 8 w cor. Fifth St., (Twenty-fourth 
Ward), three-st’y frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $6,000; 
owner, Albert Ayres, 1794 North Third Ave.; archi- 
tect, W. W. Gardiner. : 

West Fifteenth St., Nos. 319, 321 and 323, rear, two- 
st’y brick stable and one-st'y brick office; cost for 
both, $7,500; owner, Gilman B. Seely, 340 West For- 
tieth St.; architect, John Sexton. 

Ave. B,s w cor. Seventh St., five-st’y brick tene- 
ment and store, tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, 
Estate Bernard J. Harrigan, per Ed. H, Harrigan, 
Plainfield, N. J.; architect, Wm. Graul. 

Ave. B, Ww 8, 23/8 Seveuth St., tive-st’y brick tene- 
ment and store, tin roof; cost, $11,100; owner and 
architect, same as last. 

College Are.,secor, One Hundred and Sixty-first 
St.,2 two-st’y frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, each 
$2,500; owner, Edward Deicke, 550 One Hundred and 
Sixty-first St. 

South Fifth Ave., Nos. 124 and 126, six-st’y brick 
warehouse, tin roof; cost, §40,000; owner, Amos K. 
Eno, 8 Pine St.; architect, Robert Mook; builder, 
James Rue. 

West Sixtieth St., No. 215, five-st’y brick and 
brownstone front tenement, tin roof; cost, $14,000; 
owner and builder, ‘Thomas Cowman, 429 West For- 
ty-eighth St.; architect, M. Louis Ungrich. 

West Forty-third St., No. 333, tive-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $18,000; owners, L. & K. Un- 

rich, 150 West Thirty-third St.; architect, M. Louis 
negrich. 

Pest Thirty-fifth St., Nos, 444, 446 and 448, 3 five- 
st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $17,000; 
owners, John Schmidt, 602 East Seventeenth St., 
and Martin Haupt, cor. Sixth St. and Ave. A; archi- 
tect, Jobst Hoffmann. 

Sirty-third St., no 8, 100’ e Eastern Boulevard, two- 
st’y brick stable, gravel roof; cost, $6,000; owner, 
Adam Neidlinger, foot of Sixty-third St.; builders, 
J and L. Weber. 

East Forty-fourth St., Nos. 220 and 222, two-st’y 
brick stable, gravel roof; cost, $4,000; owner, C. 
Neuschaffer, 219 East Thirty-tirst St.; builder, 
B. Plump. 

Seventy-sirth St., 8 w cor. Lexington Ave.; 6 
three-st'y brownstone front dwells. and extensions, 
tin ruofs; cost, each, $18,000; owner, Anthony Me- 
Quade, 157 East Eighty-sccond St.; architects, Thom 
& Wilson; done by days’ work. 

East Eighteenth St., No. 134, five-st’y brownstone 
front flat, tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, Anthony 
Dugro, 1u3 East Sixteenth St.; architect, F. W 
Klemt. 

Kast Eighteenth St., No. 136, flve-st’y brownstone 
front flat, tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner and archi- 
tect, same as last. 

Columbia St., 8 e cor. Hester St., five-st’y brick 
tenement and store, tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner, 
Geo. H. Benner, 81 Cedar St.; architect, Adam 
Munch; builder, John Fitzpatrick. 

Tenth Ave, 8 W cor, One Hundred and Seventy- 
third St., two-st’y frame and brick dwell., slate 
roof; cost, $9,0'0; owner, Adolph Hinze, 76) Eighth 
Ave.; architect, H. Kreitler. 

ALYERATIONS. — West Forty-ninth St., Nos. 101 and 
103, altered for stores and dwells., one-st'y and 
basement brick extension on No. 103 only; cost, 
$16,000; owner, John G. Wendel, 79 Maiden Lane; 
architect, J. B. Snook; builder, not selected. 

East Broadicay, No, 206, change piteh of roof to 
rear, also one-st'y brick extension, tin roof; cost, 
$4,000; owner, Meyer Isaacs, President Hebrew 
Free School Assoc., $11 Lexington Ave.; architect, 
H. Fernbach. 

Third Ave., 8 Ww cor. One Hundred and Twenty- 
eighth St., two-st’y brick extension, tin roof; cost, 
$4,000; owner, Jacob Ebling, on premises; architect, 
J. Boekell. 

East Forty-first St., No. 51, interior alterations; 
cost, $3,000; owner, George Bliss, 387 Fifth Ave.; 
builders, McKenzie & McPherson.. 

Fifth Ave, No. 23, ne cor Ninth St., interior 
alterations, ete., for apartment-house; cost, $25,000; 
owner, Dauiel E. Sickles, 31 Fifth Ave.; architect, 
E. Snittin. 

Prince St., No. 198, new store front and internal 
alterations; cost, $3,000; owner, Margaret Leibold, 
123 Prince St.; architect, A. Crouter. 

East Fifty-ninth St., No, 438, raise front building 
two stories and two-st’y brick extension; cost, 
$3,000; owner, Albert Zoller, 25 Eastern Boulevard; 
architects, A. Pfund & Son. 

Tenth Ave., W 8,75’! n One Hundred and Fifty-fifth 
St., raise one-st’y and internal alterations, and 
three-st'y frame extension; cost $4,500; owner, John 
Jy’. Cunningham, Que Hundred and Fifty-seventh 
st., cor. Tenth Ave.; architect, Chas. Baxter. 

East Forty-second St., Nos. 410 to 416, repair dam- 
age by fire; cost, $3,000; lessee, Robert Ellis, 2 Pros- 
pect bi. builder, Wm. Archer. 

Second Ave., 8 © cor. Fifty-fourth St., raise one 


st’y; cost, $1,000; owner, Adolph Kerbs, 121 East 
Fifty-sixth St.; architects, D. & J. Jardine. 


Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Fisth St., n of Huntingdon 
a three-st’y store and dwell., 1s’ x 50’; F. Gram- 
ich. 

Ingersoll St., w of Twenty-fifth St., 14 two-st’y 
dweils., 14’ x 34’, Phillip E. Coleman, owner. 

Fisteenth St., cor. York St., 7 two-st’y dwells., 15/ 
x 46/; W. LT. Lowes, owner. 

Adams St., w of Edward St., two-st’y dwell., 16 
x 50’; W. H. Yelland, owner. 

Fifth St.,nof Huntingdon St., three-st’y store and 
dwell., Is’ x 50’; FE. Gramnlich. 

Church St., Nos. 103 to 111, addition to five stores, 
20’ x 42"; J. Errickson, contractor. 

Susquehanna Ave., w of ‘I'wenty-ninth St., two- 
ety dwell., 18’ x 50/; Henry Mercer, contractor. 

familton St., 8 of Jefferson St., 4 two-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 2x/; Green & Beran, owners. 

Jefferson St., near Ridge Ave., 2 three-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 307; W. Eddleman, contractor. 

Jefferson St., near Linden St., three-st’y dwell., 
18 x 50’; Richard Bighter, owner. 

Shur's Lane, between Cresson and Terrace Sts., 
three-st'y dwell., 25/ x 65/; F. Davis, owner. 

Manayunk Ave., nw cor. Penn St., two-st’y dwell., 
21’ x 32/; P. O. Keefe, owner, 

Marriott St., above Seventh St., two-st’y church, 
60’ x 110’; E. F. Durang, architect. 

Forty-second St., cor. Chestnut St., two-st’y stable, 
907 x 310’; Jas. W. Bradin, contractor. 

Orthodox St., cor. Cambridge St., two-st’y dwell., 
20 x 34/; W. P. Carman, contractor. 

Twenty-first St., sof Ontario St.,4 two-st’y dwells., 
15’ x 42/; D. McNeill, owner. 

Ridge Ave., Nos. 3248 and 329% (Falls of Schuyl- 
kill), 2 three-st’y dwells. and stores, 22’x 64/ and 20/ 
x 62/; Chas. Bartler. 

Marshall St., 8 of Cumberland St., 8 three-st’y 
dwells., 15’ x 46’: P. He fling, contractor. 

Ridge St. (Bridesburg), three-st'y dwell., 24’ x 32’: 
Amos W. Linn, contractor. 

Tiwenty-second St., near Carpenter St., four-st’y 
addition to factory, 60" x 744; W. J. Vankirk, con- 
tractor. 

_ Cayuga St., w of Sixteenth St., 20 two-st’y dwells., 
14’ x 42/, and three-st’y dwell., 15’ x 50/; W. F. 
Shaw, owner. 

Market St., No. 1023, four-st’y store, 24 x 200/; 
Jacob Myers, contractor, 

Lawrence St., n of Cumberland St., 4 two-st’y 
dwells., 16’ x 39’; Batley & Bowers, owners. 

Leithgow St., pb of Cumberland St., 5 two-st’y 
dwells., 13 x 27’; Batley & Bowers, owners. 

Victoria St., 8s of Bath St., two-st’y dwell., 14/x 
80’; V. Hazzard, owner. 

‘ambria St., e of C St., two-st’y dwell., 17° x 40/; 
Wm. Kawson, owner. 

Delaware River Front, opposite Hedley St. (Brides- 
burg), one-st’y steel works, 40/ x 150’; G@. F. Gibson, 
superintendent. 

Wayne St., between Rittenhouse and Harvey Sts., 
12 three-st’y dwells., 33’ x 34/; Townsend Bros., con- 
tractors. 

Tasker St., n w cor. Dean St., two-st’y store and 
dwell., 12’ x 32’; James Buist, contractor. 

Front St.,n of Master St., 2 three-st’y dwells., 17/ 
x 60’; Shegog & Quigley, contractors. 

Garfield St., between Main and Wakefield Sts., 
two-st'y dwell., 17’ x 43/; W. Sleath, owner. 

Wood St., between Twenty-second and Keifer 
Sts., 2 three-st'y dwells., 15/ x 444; Wendell & 
Smith. 

Pechin St., e of Penn St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 16’ x 
28’, W. Rainer. 

Third St.,n of Huntingdon St., finishing building, 
40’ x 102’, and two-st’y engine-house, 17’ x 65’; Theo- 
dore Morgenstern, owner. 

Eleventh St.,8 of Somerset St., 2 three-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 52’; Jos. Lomax. 

Mill St., w of York Road, Branchtown, three-st’y 
dwell., 22’ x 43’; W. Conard, contractor. 

Ashland St., e of PenuSt., 2 two-st’y dwells., 16’ x 
26’, W. Rainer, 

J fferson St., n of Ridge Ave., 2 three-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 30°; S. B. Righter, contractor. 

Fifth St., n of Wutler St., 2 three-st’y dwells., 18’ x 
50/; Chas. L. Lorey, contractor. 

Somerset St., cor. Palethorp St., factory, 45’ x 145/; 
Jno. Davenport, owner. 

Fairmount Ave., No. 2312, one-st’y store, 16’ x 65/; 
R. J. Whiteside & Sons, contractors. 

Westminster Ave., No. 4633, two-st'y dwell., 16/ x 
50’; D. McGarvey, contractor. 

Belgrade St., No. 823, two-st’'y dwell., 17’ x 40’; 
Jno. Bald & Son. 

New Market St.,n of Noble St., one-st’y storage- 
shed, 75/ x 140’; Phila. & R.R. R. Co., owners. 

Main St., 8 of Kowan St., three-st’'y store and 
dwell., 15’ x 52/; W. Keas, contractor. 


Toledo. 


ASYLUM.— The plans for the lunatic asylum build- 
ings, to be located at this point, are being oa he 
by Mr. E. O. Fallis, of this city, and Mr. Yost, of 
Columbus, O. The buildings are to be some forty or 
forty-five in number, the ‘cottage system’ being 
adopted. The approximate estimate of cost is 
$500,000. 

FacTuklEs. — Three-st’y and basement brick factory, 
cor. Superior and Orange Sts., for Gendron Iron 
Wheel Co., 80/ x 100/; cost, about $20,000; E. O. Fal- 
lis & Co., architects; J. V. Sanfleet, builder. 

Three-st’y and basement brick factory, cor. St. 
Clair and Orange Sts., sl’ x 10%; cost, about $20,000; 
owner, H.S, Walbridge; architects, T. H. Walbridge 
& N. B. Bacon; builders, Miles, Cramer & Horn. 

Houses. — Iwo-st’y and basement brick and stone 
dwell., cor. Madison and Twelfth Sts.; cost, about 
$10,900; L. Franc, owner. 

eet brick block of two dwells., Walnut St., 
for Mrs. I. B. Waite, about 40’ x 60/; cost, $7,000; 
N. B. Bacon, architect; J. V. Sanfleet, builder. 

Twost’y frame dwell., Lincoln St., for C. L. 
Smith; cost, $2,700; N. B. Bacon, architect; John 
Kerruish, builder. . 


Two-st’y frame dwells., Columbia St., for J. H. 
Bowman; cost, $1,500; N. b. Bacon, architect; John 
Kerruish, builder. 

Two-st’y and basement frame dwell., Ashland 
Ave.; cost, 34,500; N. B. Bacon, architect; J.B. Has- 
sett, builder, 

Two-.st’y frame dwell,, Twelfth St., for T. J. 
ecutband, cost, about $4,000; UO. W. Vallette, archi- 

ct. 

MEMORIAL BUILDING. — The foundation and corner- 
stone of the Soldiers’ Memorial Building are in 
place, and work on the superstructure is to proceed 
during the coming season. ‘The building will be of 
brick and stone, three stories bigh, and contain 
large drill-rooms, artillery room, memorial hall, ete. 
The building is located on Adams St., cor. Untario 
St.; cost, about $50,000; Messrs. Gibbs & Stine, 
architects. 

STorts. — Three-st'y brick business-building, 18 x 
93’, Adams St., for Geo. Tait; cost, $5,000; N. B. 
Bacon, architect; Dawson & Anderson, buildera. 

Three-st’y brick business-building, 20’ x 120", Sum- 
mit St., for John Showel; cost, about $7,000; N. B. 
Bacon, architect. 

Four-et'y brick and stone business-building, 60” x 
7, cor. Jetferson and Superior Sts., for Estate of 
E. Walbridge; cost, about $21,000; N. B. Bacon, 
architect; E. Malone, builder. 


General Notes. 


ASHLAND, MINN, — Six new stores (one brick, home- 
made), a brick printing-office, a four-st’y furniture 
factory, a $10,000 school, and about forty fine resi- 
cence are in process of erection at the present 

ne, 

Buick CHURCH, N. J.— Mr. James H. Bartholomew 
bas commenced the erection of a frame dwell. on 
Glenwood Ave., to cost $10,000, from plans made by 
S. W. Whittemore, architect. 

BRISTOL, R. 1. —The corner-stone of the Burnside 
Memorial Hall in Bristol was laid on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 25. 

BROOKINGS, MINN. — Work on the Territorial on 
cultural College here is being pushed energetically. 
The foundation walls are finished. 

CARLISLE, Pa.— Chas. L. Carson, architect, Balti- 
more, is preparing plans for a one-st’y stone scien- 
tific building, 57’ x 179, for Dickinson College, to 
cost $30,000. 

ConcokD, N. C.— The Yadkin Falls Manufacturing 
Company have begun a factory-building. It will be 
52’ x 100/, two-st’y. 

FREMONT, O. — The corner-stone of the new Metho- 
dist church was laid August 23. 

GERMANTOWN, PA.— Thomas W. Wright has been 
awarded the contract for the erection of the new 
hall of the Workingmen’s Club. 

Key WEsr, N. J.— A hotel, with accommodations 
for two hundred, will be buflt here this winter, at 
the junction of the ocean and Shore River. 

MANAYUNK, PA. —Jobn Harlan is building a store 
wees at the cor. of Ripka Ave. and Winches- 
er St. 








COMPETITIONS. 
So CAPITOL. 





{At Atlanta, Ga.] 
October 6, 1883. 
The Board of Capitol Commissioners of Georgia in- 

vite plans for a state capitol building, to be erected 

in Atlanta, Ga., under the following conditions: — 

1. An elevation of cach side of the building, anda 
plan of each floor—drawn in black ink only, and toa 
uniform scale of one-eighth of an inch to the foot. 

2. A perspective view of the building, which may be 
in colors. 

3. Detailed and accurate specifications of material 
and workmanship, so arranged that the work may be 
let to one contractor or to several contractors for the 
various classes of labor and material. 

4. Such other drawings as may be necessary to fully 
elucidate the plan. 

5. A detailed estimate of the cost of the building, 
which inust not exceed the sum of $800,000.00. 

For the accepted design under the above conditions, 
the Commissioners will pay the sum of $3,500.00; 

Provided, the architect furnishing it will deliver 
within a reasonable time after the award is made, 
cumplete and satisfactory detailand working drawings. 

The Commission reserves the right to reject any 
and all plans. Those declined will be returned to com- 

titors. 

The building is to be erected upon a lot 421 feet 
square, practically level, surrounded by streets sixty 
feet wide. Copies of the Act providing for the erec- 
tion of the Capitol, specifying the accommodations to 
be provided therein, and any other inforination de- 
sired by parties intending to compete, will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Chairman of the 
Commission, 

Plans should be addressed to the Board of Capitol 
Commissioners, Atlanta, Ga., and must be received 
not later than the 19th day of December, 1883. 

HENKY D. McDANIEDL, 
409 Governor and ex-officio Chairman Commission, 


REMATORY., 

[At Wheeling, W. Va.) 

Plans and proposals for the erection of a crematory 
for the purpose of disposing of kitchen garbage and 
the contents of privy-vaults, will be received by the 
Committee on Health of the City of Wheeling, W. Va., 
until November 15, 1883. ‘The plan adopted will 
be paid for. The comunittee reserves the right to re- 
ject any or all bids. 409 


OLLEGE BUILDING. 
[At Pierre, Dak. +) 


The trustees of the Presbyterian University o 
Southern Dakota will receive plans fora college build- 
ing to be erected in Pierre, said building to be of brick 
with stone trimmings, to cost, when completed, §20,- 
000, and designed to include chapel), recitation, cabinet, 
library rooms, etc. 

The plans must be submitted to the trustees at 
Pierre on or before October 25, they reserving the 
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SPECIAL meeting of the Archeological Institute of 

America was held in Boston a few days ago, to receive 

the report of Mr. Joseph T. Clarke, the chief of the Assos 
Expedition which successfully closed its labors on the field 
early in the summer. Unfortunately, Mr. Clarke, whose 
health remained perfect through all the trials of three years’ 
work in Asia, had hardly reached his comfortable home in 
Boston, when he was prostrated by a severe attack of malarial 
fever, and at the time of the meeting was unable to leave his 
bed. In his absence, however, Professor Norton, the President 
of the Institute, and Professor Ware, of New York, who had 
himself just visited Assos, gave some account of the work which 
had been accomplished by the American party of young archi- 
tects and amateurs. As now laid open, Assos presents the 
best existing example of an ancient Greek city, and its ruins 
have given invaluable information as to many points of 
ancient architecture and modes of life. Being a provincial 
town of no great importance, besides having been probably 
robbed by the Persians in revenge for their discomfiture at 
the hands of the European Greeks, Assos does not seem to 
have contained many works of art, and most of the sculptures 
secured by the expedition are from the archaic temple on the 
Acropolis of the city. A few marble heads of later date were, 
however, found, together with many terra-cotta figures, and a 
considerable number of coins not hitherto known. According to 
the agreement with the Turkish Government, many of the objects 
were necessarily left in the East, but enough were retained to 
fill forty or fifty cases, which are now on their way to this 
country. Among the contents of the boxes are fragments enough 
of the temple order to permit a complete order to be set up in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, which will be for the present the custo- 
dian of the property, and a complete account of the work of 
the expedition with careful illustrations, is now in course of 
preparation by Mr. Clarke, who will soon return to London, to 
avail himself of the collections of the British Museum in aid of 
his labors. 


HE rather blundering attempt which was made by Congress 
last year to gain cheap votes by an enormous bounty upon 
the works of American artists, as distinguished from for- 

eigners, seems likely to react unfavorably upon those who made 
it. Notwithstanding the manly protest of all respectable 
American artists living abroad, which gained for them the per- 
sonal gratitude and approbation of their foreign rivals, the 
closing of the great American market to artists of other coun- 
tries has materially reduced the income of many very worthy 
and talented people, who are quite justified in appealing to their 
more powerful fellow-citizens for relief from what they consider 
unjust exactions. Nothing touches a modern government so 
deeply as the pecuniary loss which its eubjects suffer through 
the acts of foreigners, and the complaints of the French and 
Italian artists are sure to be heard and answered sooner or later. 
In France, the retaliation by which the Government of the 
United States is to be reminded of the injury inflicted by its 
absurd caprice upon innocent people will, it is said, perhaps 
take the form of the exclusion of Americans from those great 
‘schools of art which the French have, until now, taken so much 


pride in holding open to the whole world; and this step would 
certainly seem a moderate and reasonable one. In Italy, where 
the fine arts are perhaps more a matter of business, and less ome 
of sentiment, than anywhere else, a half-official newspaper ar- 
ticle indicates that in response to the appeal of a large number 
of native artists, an export duty is likely to be laid upon the 
works of American artists resident in Italy equivalent in 
amount to that imposed by the United States upon the import 
of foreign works. As this would saddle American artists in 
Italy witha load under which they could not compete with their 
brethren at home, the result would be to drive most of them 
immediately back to their own country, with their families. 
This might please the cheap patriots at Washington, but the 
effect upon the prosperity of the native artists who have stayed 
at home would be questionable, to say the least, while the re- 
turning exiles might experience no little distress in making the 
change. If this step should fail of producing the desired 
change in the United States customs laws, the Italian Govern- 
ment is said to have in mind the laying of prohibitory duties 
upon the importation of American products of another class, 
holding the same relation to the industry of the United States 
that artistic work does to that of Italy. Such a reprisal as this 
would involve many more innocent persons in the same misf@r- 
tune that has befallen the Italian artists, and it is to be hoped 
that a happy adjustment of the dispute may be made assoon as 
possible. 





HE subject of establishing a uniform: standard of time 
yl throughout the United States, which has for some time 
been under discussion among engineers and others, is now 
on the point of acquiring a very general interest, through the 
movement which has been initiated for the adoption by rail- 
roads of the scheme prepared by a committee of the American 
Institute of Civil Engineers, and generally approved by 
scientific men. Under the arrangement proposed, the trains 
upon all railways which decide to adopt the new system wil 
run by a schedule of time taken, not from the clocks of the 
particular town from which they start, but according to the 
mean solar time of places upon certain agreed meridians, which 
are taken at fifteen degrees apart, so that the solar time at 
each meridian will vary by exactly one hour from that of the 
standard meridians next on either side of it. In this way, the 
passengers over the long roads extending east and west, instead 
of finding their watches, from the hour of starting, hopelessly dis- 
cordant either with local or railway time, and generally with both, 
will during each stage of seven or eight hundred miles travel, 
see all movement regulated by the same time as that shown by 
their watches, and on entering each succeeding stage, the minute 
hand of the watch will still accord exactly with the local time, 
variations being confined to the hour hand. Those who travel 
much, and who have suffered from the vexations incident to 
the maintenance, in most places, of two standards of time, one 
local and the other railway time, both being also generally 
different by an unknown quantity from that shown on the 
traveller’s watch, will appreciate the relief which the new sys- 
tem, although presenting some astronomical anomalies, would 
afford in practice, and it is not surprising that the officers of 
railroads aggregating nearly sixty thousand miles in length 
should have promised their adhesion to the reform. If a con- 
siderable portion of the remaining lines should follow this ex- 
ample, the reformed time will be at once adopted, and it 18 
probable that the local public and private clocks will in this 
case soon come into conformity with the railway system. 





advice as to the best method of preventing annoyance from 

the rain of condensed water which falls continually in cold 
weather from the exhaust outlets of steam engines. In the 
business portion of many cities, during the winter, it is impos- 
sible for a lady to pass through the streets without having her 
clothes sprinkled, and often spoiled, by the fair-weather show- 
ers which she encounters beside every building furnished with 
an elevator or a high-pressure steam engine of any kind, and 
other persons besides ladies feel the annoyance in a greater or 
less degree. The remedy is so simple that it is a pity that its 
application should not be made compulsory every where, as it is 
in New York, where, notwithstanding a very general use. of 
steam power in the business quarters, the exhaust showers are 
unknown. In that city no exhaust-pipe is allowed under any 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Sanitary Engineer asks for 
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circumstances to open directly into the atmosphere. Where 
cheapness is the first consideration the law against open ex- 
hausts is complied with by placing an inverted cylindrical 
receiver or “kettle”’ over the mouth of the exhaust-pipe, which 
projects just above the roof. The stream of mingled steam 
and water from the exhaust strikes the inside of the “ kettle,” 
and is there separated, the water attaching itself to the inner 
surface of the kettle, and dripping thence harmlessly upon the 
roof, while the light vapor, freed from its burden, passes off and 
is dissolved in the air. The use of these simple kettles, which 
cost but a few dollars, is open to the objection that the constant 
trickle of warm condensed water from them over the roof leads 
in time to the deterioration of the roofing material; and a bet- 
ter, but more expensive device is used in many cases, consisting 
of a closed kettle, standing on the roof, and having its cover 
perforated with two holes, one of which receives the exhaust- 
pipe, bent over and downward into it, while a short piece of 
straight pipe is inserted in the other. The exhaust-steam is 
freed from its suspended water in this kettle, in the same way 
as in the other, and passes out as light vapor through the short 
pipe in the cover, and a small drip-pipe leading from the bottom 
of the kettle conveys the condensed water into the nearest 
waste-pipe or rain-water leader. 


@ 
NOTHER question relating to the responsibility of archi- 
A tects is propounded in the last number of La Semaine des 
Constructeurs, and answered by the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Jurisprudence. It appears that a certain proprietor 
employed an architect to design a storehouse for grain. The 
structure consisted of three stories, of which the lower was 
vaulted in stone, while the floor of the upper story was sup- 
ported by two girders, extending across the whole widths of the 
building, but partially sustained in the middle of their pan by 
iron columns standing upon the vaulting below. After, the 
girders were placed in position, and the iron columns set under 
them, a wooden floor was laid over the top of the vaulting, and 
fitted around the feet of the columns, and it was then discovered 
that the columns, as well as the girders which they supported, 
were out of level. ‘The most obvious remedy for the mistake 
would have been to cut out one of the girders, and reset it at 
the proper level, but the proprietor was in a hurry to move 
into his building, and the architect, instead of ordering the error 
rectified, contented himself with raising the base of one of the 
columns an inch above the other, and inserting a plate an inch 
thick above a cap of the same column, so as to make up the 
two inches of difference in the distance of the girders froin the 
floor. The proprietor made no objection to this compromise 
at the time, but when the bills came in, he notified the archi- 
tect that he should hold him pecuniarily responsible for the 
consequences of his want of vigilance in failing to notice the 
difference of level in the girders before the columus were set. 


HE referee to whom this claim was submitted, finding no 
precedent to aid him in rendering his decision, laid the case 
before the editor of Za Semaine, and is answered by a 

recapitulation of the duties aud responsibilities of architects, 
according to the Code Civil, followed by an application of the 
rules of the Code to the case under consideration. Both parts 
of the reply are interesting. According to-the Code Civil, the 
errors committed by an architect, like any other person en- 
trusted with work, are divided into three classes; namely, grave 
faults, slight faults and very slight faults. For the conse- 
quences of errors of the first two kinds he is pecuniarily re- 
sponsible, but not for those of very slight faults. Moreover, if 
a contractor makes mistakes which, by lack of vigilance on the 
part of the architect, fail of detection, it is true that the archi- 
tect is responsible for the consequences of them, but not as a 
principal ; the contractor who committed the fault being first 
bound to repair it, and the proprietor having no ground for 
elaim against the architect until all means for obtaining satis- 
faction from the contractor have been exhausted. In applying 
these principles to the dispute in question, it is clear that as 
the proprietor has not paid the contractor in full, he is still in 
& position to cause the misplaced girder to be reset, if he wishes, 
at the contractor’s expense, and has therefore no ground for a 
claim against the architect, who is only a subsidiary, not a 
principal ; while even if the architect were the only person from 
whom any indemnity could be obtained, it is by uo means cer- 
tain that his error, resulting partly from his anxiety not to delay 
the completion of the building, should not be regarded as one 


of the very slight faults for which no damages can be claimed. 


VERY one has heard of the remarkable assertion of Dar- 
win, that the surface of the ground in all places not abso- 
lutely desert is continually in process of being raised by 

the operation of earthworms in the soil. The observation 
adduced by him in support of this opinion, that within some 
thirty years the surface of a field near his house had been 
raised so high as to cover the pebbles which were once scattered: 
over it, was for a time regarded as incredible, but recent obser-. 
vations have shown that these useful creatures are quite capable 
of doing all that has been attributed to them. By weighing 
the “ worm-casts ” found at the entrance of their little burrows, 
an accurate measure is obtained of the amount of earth swal- 
lowed and digested by them within a given time, and ina single 
season a quarter of a pound of the casts have been found beside. 
a single hole. The weight varies according to the richness of 
the soil, those found in poor land being much larger than those 
in garden soil, showing that a greater quantity was needed to. 
supply the animals with the requisite nourishment. The num- 
ber of worms to the acre, by actual count, varies in different 
places from fifty thousand to nearly nine hundred thousand, 
and supposing that each consumes, and returns to the surface 
in the form of friable and azotized soil, two ounces of dry 
earth every year, the accumulation in the course of decades or 
centuries may obviously amount to a very large quantity. 


ITH the maximum number of worms, and a moderate 
consumption of earth, something like one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds of newly made soil would be an- 

nually spread over the surface of the ground, forming a stratum, 
if the soil weighs seventy-five pounds to the cubic foot, nearly 
one-half an inch in depth everywhere. Evidently, the unin- 
terrupted toil of a century would produce very marked results 
in this way, and it is by no means unlikely that the so-called 


subsidence of ancient pavements, and even of whole cities and | 


towns, may be principally due to the exertions of insects. One 
of Darwin’s own experiments furnishes a striking confirmation 
of his theory. In 1842 a quantity of broken chalk was spread 
over part of a field near his house, with the express object 
of seeing at some future period to what depth it would be 
buried by worms. Twenty-nine years afterward, in 1871, a 
trench was dug across this part of the field, and the line of 
white lumps was plainly visible at a depth of seven inches be- 
neath the surface. Before measuring, the coating formed by 
the matted roots of the grass was carefully removed, so that no 
part of the accumulation was to be attributed to these. In ad- 
dition to the constant top-dressing, to call it so, which is thus 
carried on at such an enormous scale, the continual passage of 
the worms through the ground must assist very greatly in 
aerating it, and assisting the beneficial influence of frost and 
sun in rendering it mellow and wholesome, while the very 
circumstance of the retreat of the animals to the subsoil during 
the winter leads to the constant introduction on their return, of 
a portion of the lower strata into the loam above, which it im- 
proves at the same time that it adds to its quantity. 


NOVELTY in sanitary appliances has been introduced in 
Ai New York by Messrs. Abendroth Brothers, in the shape 

of cast-iron soil-pipes and fittings protected from corrosion 
by a coating of magnetic oxide of iron, produced by what is 
called the Bower-Barff process. The cost of treating the pipes 
was about one cent per pound, which does not seem extrava- 
gantly high, but even this would be diminished if the work 
could be done on a large scale. Two of the pipes, as we learn 
from the Sanitary Engineer, are now being tested by the chief 
engineer of the Philadelphia Water Department, who finds that 
the coating successfully resists-the action of aqua-regia, and he is 
trying the effect of a prolonged exposure to a mixture of wet 
salt and ashes, as well as to pure water. From what we know of 
the Bower-Barff process, we should imagine that the severest 
test that a soil-pipe treated by it would have to undergo in actual 
use would be the discharge of hot and cold water alternately 
through it. Even with small articles it has been occasionally found 
that the coating of magnetic oxide was disposed to scale off, and 
the contraction and expansion of a piece of metal so long as a joint 
of soil-pipe under a temperature alternating between the freez- 
ing and boiling points of water would soon show the value of 
the process in regard to a quality much more important than 
resistance to chemical reagents of a sort never found in pipes 
in actual service. | 
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WATER-CLOSETS.!— XXI. 


Se0F or Urinal Safes. — All prominent firms who manufacture 
plumbers’ supplies in this country and England furnish these 


safes to fit in beneath the seat and over the bowl. These safes are 


simply a square, dished covering for 
the bowl, which has either a circular 
‘or oval hole about the size of the 
hole in the seat, with a surface of an | 
impervious character formed so as to 
conduct water or urine into the closet | 
They are made from solid 


bowl. 





Fig. 218. — Oval Slop Safe. 


Fig. 219. — Section. 


earthenware, glazed, or from iron or copper enamelled. In all cases | 


they are useful and cleanly in fact and in appearance. Thin metal 
safes are the most convenient for 
fitting over closets in which the 
wood-work has already been put in 
position, but from the liability to 
chipping, which even the best enamel 
has, a glazed earthenware safe is to 
be preferred where a new closet is 
being fitted up. Where the closet 
is to be used as the urinal, a slop- 
safe is very important, as it pre- 
vents dripping on the wood-work or 
into the safe below the closet. In 
either case the rapid decay of urine 
would generate dangerous and offen- 
sive gases. A poor substitute is 
sometimes found for a slop-safe, by beating sheet-lead over a wooden 
ive shaped in a manner similar to the regular slop-safe. Although 
etter than wood, a substitute of this kind is a mere make-shift, and 
should never be used in place of an enamelled or porcelain one. 


Fig. 220.— Circular Slop Safe. 


WATER-CLOSET SEATS. 


All are familiar with common boxed water-closet seats, often 
fine and expensive pieces of cabinet-work, fair without, but foul 
within. These boxes secrete dust, 
dirt, and in many instances leak- 
age and drippings from the closet. 
Seats of this kind, when made in 
their best form, have both seat 
and riser to open upon hinges, 
stout brass ones being the best: 
iron rusts easily, and the hinges 
become useless. When the riser 
and seat open, the housekeeper 
ean easily see that this space is 
kept clean. 

A convenient shape for the hole 
in a seat is egg-shaped, eight inches wide and ten inches long, and 
commencing about three inches and a half from the edge of the seat. 
This form of hole was patented in England thirty years ago. The 

: manner of such 
work must be in 
keeping with the 
other wood-work 
in the bath-room. 
Heavy rubber 





Fig. 221.—French Closet Seat. 
a, Seat. 6, Door in riser. c, Paper-box. 


used instead of 
brass for hinges 
to the seat. Mr. 
Leeds’s method 
of making a seat 
and riser’ that 
would be easily 
moved is_ illus- 
trated in the 
American Archi- 
tect, Vol. VILI., 
No. 223. 

I take an illus- 
tration from Li- 
ger of a French 
panelled box 
water-closet seat. 





a, Seat. b, Legs. c, Gas-jet for ventilation. 
d, Ventilating-pipe. 3 is 
The riser has a 


penelist Maged door. The hole in the seat is decidedly pear-shaped, 
ing very much like the ones represented in the closet from Hercu- 
laneum (American Architect, Vol. XIII, No. 373), which must have 
been in use more than eighteen hundred years aco. 

I give here two illustrations of what I consider the best forms of 


Si 
1 Continued from page 178, No. 407. 





duck is sometimes: 
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sa 
This arrangement as fur- 


_ has either brass or nickel- 


- floor. 





water-closet seat. The seat is supported by legs, which may be as 
ornamental as desired, and should be of some impervious material. 
The seat itself consists of a simple hinged leaf or board with a hole 
init. A seat of this kind is furnished with the Brighton closet 
(Fig.194). When not in use, the seat is turned back against the 
wall, exposing the white porcelain closet setting on a white or col- 
ored glazed tile floor, producing a neat appearance, and it is in fact 
very cleanly and easily cared for. A seat of this kind may be used 
with any form of closet 3 
except those which have 
unsightly or complicated 
parts that require conceal- 
ment. The _ illustration 
shows a ventilating pipe 
that is intended to create a 
current of air from and 
through the closet bowl, 
carrying off any local offen- 
sive odors that may occur. 
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In Figure 223 is shown a 
seat, the front of which is 
supported by legs, a slop- 

e and tank in position. 


nished by J. L. Mott & Co. 


plated legs, which are in- 
tended to rest upon a tile 
Similar seats of this 
kind, having plain iron legs, 
are furnished by the differ- 
ent manufacturers. The 
slop-safe is let into the 
frame of the seat. The seat 
proper being thrown back 
against the wall when it 
is not in use, leaves the 
enamelled surface of the 
slop-safe exposed. This 
closet is flushed by the 
weight of the person using 
the closet. The seat presses 
down on a short lever, 
which communicates mo- 
tion to the valve of the 





tank, by means of a lock Fig. 223. 

chain. The floor and side a,Tank. 6, Service-box. c, Flushing-pipe. 
of the bath-room are in- 4, Seat. o Siopaates g, Seat-frame. 
tended to be tiled. It is » Supply: 


scartely necessary to say that this makes a clean, healthy and effi- 
cient apparatus for the purpose it is intended to fulfil. 

For prison use, or in places where the same abuse is likely to 
occur, it is best to use a jump-up seat like the one illustrated in 





Fig. 224.— Jump-up Seat. 


Fig. 225. 


a, Weight. 
b, Seat. 


b, Lever. 
c, Journals. 


d, Seat. a, Closet. c, Clamp. 
Figure 224. The seat is oval, formed of wood, and is just large 
enough to cover the bowl of the closet. Two iron journals are 
screwed, by means of an iron plate from 
which they project, to the wooden seat. 
One side has a lever and weight attached 
to the journal. By means of the weight 
the seat is kept thrown back against the 
wall, unless it is held down over the bowl 
by a greater weight. 

Sometimes the long hopper porcelain 
closet is set on a tile floor and has a wooden 
seat which is held in pgsition by iron 





Fig. 226. 
Seat for Standing on. 


clamps, that are clamped around the earthenware rim. 


Liger describes a closet seut or stand which is intended for use in 
the crouching or Oriental fashion, instead of asa seat. Places are 
arranged for the feet, being made rough or ridged, so there will be 
no danger of slipping. 
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Levers. — It seems advisable to describe the two following simple 
levers for opening the valve in the flushing-tank by pressure on the 
seat : — 

Fig. 227 is a double lever which has its pivots or fulerums attached 
Te to the under side of the seat. 
a Motion is imparted to the first 
ae ys RNAV Qs lever by pressure on the seat, 

\__|)~—s while it in turn moves the short 
arm of the second lever. The 
b long arm of the,second lever is 
Fig. 227.— Lever for opening Supply-Tank, Connected by a chain with the 
wectieant lever that operates the flushing 
: : 

ii valve in the tank. 

The arrangement used by Henry Huber & Co., of New York, in 
connection with his “ Tidal Wave” closet is simple, and not liable to 
get out of order. It is a simple lever which moves up or down on 
two journals, the bearings 
in which they work being 
screwed to the floor. The 
lever is pressed down by 
rods hich are attached to 
it; these run through 
guides and come in contact 
with the under side of the 
seat. The weight of the 
tank lever keeps the seat 
slightly raised unless there 
is sufficient weight on the 
seat to counteract its ef- 
fect. 

Bidet Attachment. — 
Cragie’s bidet attachment 
is a small branch from the 
supply, that is attached to the inside of the water-closet bowl. 
When not in use it is turned up under the seat or urinal safe; 
when in use, it is turned down into the 
centre of the bowl. From it a small jet or 
spray of water is thrown up toward the 
seat. This attachment is important in 
some diseases. 

Quite a number of devices have been in- 
vented for the purpose of disinfecting 
water-closets. These ‘germicides,” as 
some of them are called, are intended to 
aged me ad Ply. destroy germs and odors that may be gen- 
Sf, Nozzle for jet. i, Packing. @Tted in receivers or other concealed com- 

partments that may be connected with 
badly designed water-closets. Instead of using disinfecting appara- 
tus and a bad or poorly constructed closet, it is far preferable, both on 
the score of health and comfort, to select a simple, cleanly closet, with 
its trap properly connected with the soil-pipe and ventilated, and 
thus have no need of a “ germicide.” GLENN Brown. 
THE END. 






b, Lever. c, Connecting-chain, 





Fig. 228. — Lever for opening Supply-Tank. 


a, Lever. 6, Journal. c, Rods. 








A FRENCH CRITIC ON CURRENT FRENCH ART. 
itis’ Svapuathe T would be a little 


late in the day to 
[Jeu vim, gig translate for the 


readers of this jour- 
nal a mere review of 
the works of art 
shown at the Paris 
Salon of last spring; 















Gr but a series of arti- 
Ui, —i cles by M. Charles 
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mee Bigot recently com- 
Wet. pleted in the Gazette 

des Beaux Arts con- 
tains, together with many detailed notices of individual pictures 
then exhibited, certain conclusions drawn by the author from the 
collection as a whole —conclusions which seem to me so true, so 
interesting and so instructive that I have ventured here to repro- 
duce them in a much abridged form. 

M. Bigot begins by saying that his chief aim will be to answer 
certain questions which have been often propounded in recent years: 
Whence has come and whither is going the French art of to-day ? 
Is it progressing or retrograding, or is it simply holding that note of 
respectable mediocrity which has been for some time its dominant ac- 
cent, — equally removed from platitude and from fertile superiority ? 
Is it simply straying right and left upon uncertain paths, or beneath 
all the varieties of manner, and all the petty schools and sub-divi- 
sions which characterize it, can one recognize a preponderant 
current, a general direction toward which it collectively tends with 
such force and directness as to enable one to say what will be the 
French art of the morrow? And if such a current exists, of what 
sort is it? Is its tendency for good or for evil? Have we reason 
to rejoice over or to lament its prospects ? 

The author notes that no time could be more propitious for the 
making of such an inquiry than the present moment, for never 
before in our day has Prench art been so completely free, so de- 
livered from the control of government or authority of any kind, so 
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entirely given over to the conduct of its own professors. The annual 
exhibitions are arranged and presided over by artists chosen by the 
whole artistic voice of Paris. ‘The Government buys what works it 
sees fit, but no longer prescribes into what channel, or according to 
what aims the painter should direct his activity. ‘lhe innate tenden- 
cies of the time are, therefore, to be traced with the utmost confidence 
that they are natural tendencies, and are not due to that outside 
official inflnence which has so often moulded or tried to mould the 
art of France. 

In art, continues M. Bigot, there are two factors —the subjects 
treated, and the manner of their treatment — the thought, so to say, 
and the expression or style. ‘Two points are, therefore, to be noted 
in the present examination: first, whither tends the inspiration 
of the artist—towards what description of subjects is he most strongly 
drawn? and secondly, is it possible to discover to-day, amid all the 
various methods of practice that are adopted, one style which attracts 
more and more such men as have not passed the age when it is 
still possible to learn ? 

To the first and most important question, which will alone concern 
us here, the author says he has no hesitation in giving an affirmative 
reply: “ Yes, the course of modern art is marked out to-day. For 
some years past a movement in a certain direction has been notice- 
able, and with each Salon it has become more evident; but never has it 
been so patent as this year. Here lies, to my mind, the great inter- 
est of this exhibition of 1883. For a quarter of a century a 
revolution has been preparing in the realm of French art — one of 
the most important esthetic revolutions that history has ever seen— 
and this revolution is now accomplished. A single word will indi- 
cate its character. It is in contemporary life, in the ordinary 
current life about us that our artists are seeking ever more exclu- 
sively their inspirations.” 

Then in a brief but masterly little sketch the author explains the 
state of things which worked through many generations of French 
artists, to make such an attitude on their part to-day assume nothing 
less than a revolutionary character. From its earliest days French 
art was never national in so far as the choice of its materials went. 
It was founded on the example of the Italian schools, and never 
threw off this yoke, as did the painters of Holland when they grew 


into an indigenous, characteristic school. It became an established 


belief that outside of religion, mythology, history and allegory there 
could exist no “high art” worthy of the admiration of respectable 
men, or of official recognition. Government schools and corpora- 
tions, like the Institute, in assuming control of the education of the 
young, in distributing the prizes at competitions and the academic 
consecrations of talent, aided in fortifying these predilections which 
earlier influence had created. Even the landscape painter did not 
dare to look about him and paint his own country, but must needs 
seek inspiration in the “classic” landscapes which had formed the 
first great masters of his country. Such was the condition of things 
at the middle of this century, for even Delacroix, in spite of the 
epithet of “revolutionary ” which clings to his name did not inaugu- 
rate a real revolution. He renewed, by bis novel treatment, the 
time-honored subjects of his fellow-countrymen, religious, allegorical, 
historical or mythologic. He scandalized the conventional academi- 
cians of his time by his daring, novel, individual practices in color and 
design, but his ideas were not new. He altered the current practice 
of the century, but not its current ways of thinking about its art. 

The revolution really began with the great landscapists of the gen- 
eration of 1830—with Rousseau, Dupré, Corot and Daubigny. These 
broke, indeed, with the traditions of the schools in aim and idea, no less 
than in technical practice. Instead of painting the traditional classic 
landscape they opened their eyes and saw contemporary France, and 
te it as truthfully as they could upon canvas. ‘They had along and 

itter fight before they could obtain a hearing, much less any shadow 
of official recognition, but finally they triumphed and most completely. 
It is impossible to believe that even the oldest and most “ academic ” 
member of the Institute would to-day recommend a young artist to 
take Poussin rather than Corot or Rousseau for his teacher. 

While this long battle was going on in the domain of landscape, 
the “ high art,” which was still taught in the schools, protected by 
the academies and sustained by the State, was gradually dying. In 
vain orders were multiplied and rewards were lavished. ‘lhe more the 
official voice tried to glorify “ high art’ the more it languished. It 
had arrived at a point where it was impossible to infuse life into its 
veins—at the point of being a mere system of learned rhetoric. At 
the schools pupils were taught an infinity of things, more or less 
valuable in themselves, but powerless to produce good art without 
the inspiration of that essence which cannot be taught — a sincere 
emotion, an artistic soul. The public passed unmoved and cold 
before a thousand canvases which every year it felt itself obliged to 
pretend to admire on account of famous signatures and governmental 
indorsement. Forty years ago the cry went up “ High art is dying, 
is dead.” Its professors sought in every way to renew its life. 
There began the reign of what is called the picturesque in art, the 
movement which sought new success in novel themes, which went 
far afield to search for new impressions, which opened up the East 
and the South, which ransacked the pages of medizval history, for 
the reason that Greece, and Italy, and the stories of classic times 
seemed to have lost their charm. For a moment the object seemed 
attained. The new themes were admired for their novelty, and it 
looked as though art had been reborn; but familiarity soon bred 
indifference, and it was found that Algiers and Egypt, the court of 
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Louis XI{[I and of Marie de Medici were not more likely to inspire 
a really vital development in modern art than were I[talian land- 
scapes, or scenes from classic history and mytholozy. It is easy, 
says M. Bigot, to nama the painter to whom is owing the regenera- 
tion we recognize to-day, the one who first entered upon the new, and 
we believe, the true path, and whose example has gradually attracted 
to his side the stronvest brushes of the living generation — Jean 
Francois Millet. Hs was the first to do for humanity what his con- 
temporaries already named did for external nature —to show that 
its onan ela phases, even in their lowest social forms, are 
equally able with history, mythology or tradition to furnish high 
inspirations to the artist. Without altering, embellishing, idealizing 
his humble contemporaries, without making them the vehicle of 
amusing, pathetic or dramatic anecdotes he yet succeeded in produc- 
ing works which amply justify their inclusion in the catalogue of 
high art. He saw their grandeur as well as their roughness; he 
painted them as they are, but with the recognition of their finer as 
well as their ruder qualities; he loved them, and understood them, 
and showed not only their poor clothes, their bent forms, their 
fatigue and their ugliness, but their courage, their dignity, their 
energy, their patience, their simplicity, their humble joys and suffer- 
ings, the beauties of their souls and characters; in a word, he saw 
them with the eve of a true artist, which transfigures while it does 
not alter everything upon which it rests. 

Fron the day of Millet’s advent we may reckon the Renaissance 
of high art in France. He opened the way and there came many 
to tread in it, to see not only the peasant but all his fellow-citizens 
in the social body as thankful subjects for the brush, provided that 
brush be iaspired by true artistic sensibility, by good eyes, by sin- 
cerity of heart, and by poetical emotion. Such a movement cannot 
be completed in a day. Millet himself was not recognized till he 
was already dead, and neither the whole body of French artists nor 
the whole body of the public has yet yone over to the new school. 
Still one may say to-day that the revolution is accomplished, and is 
sweeping away with it even those who most strenuously resisted its 
influence, and distrusted its direction. For a dozen years back no 
attentive eye could mistake the tendency of French art; each Salon 
has manifested more clearly than the previous one the direction the 
young school way taking, and to-day no one can be blind enough to 
mistake the matter. Never was more clearly seen than in the exhibi- 
tion of 1883 the end of one art and the advent of another. 

In this brief review M. Bigot does not mention Courbet’s name, 
but he surely deserves to be cited as equally influential with Millet 
in the inanguration of the new art. His protest was as radical, and 
more violent; the opposition to his work was even more bitter than 
was that to Millet’s; and the victory he has recently won over offi- 
cial conservatism is the most striking example that could be cited of 
the triumph of the new ideas. At the sale of his pictures held a 
year ago in Paris the same authority which once denied him admit- 
tance year after year to the Salon and loaded his work with every 
condemnatory epithet, saw fit to buy for the galleries of the Louvre 
and for various provincial museums a number of his pictures, and to 
pay for them the most extravagant prices. Courbet in the Louvre as 
a triply-honored guest is indeed a proof that, as M. Bigot says, “the 
revolution has been accomplished.” 

Our author then proceeds to make the rounds of the Salon of 1883, 
looking first at what he calls “/’ art qui s’en va.” In the way of re- 
ligious art he finds so little that is good — good, that is to say, by 
truth and force of sentiment and not merely by technical ability — 
that he concludes we must indeed resign ourselves to seeing no more 
at present of “religious high art;” neither in the would-be sacred 
pictures of M. Carolus Duran nor in those of any of his fellow work- 
ers does he find any religious feeling worthy of the name. With 
mythology the case is not very different. No one believes to-day in 
the phantoms of Greece and Rone as they believed in Renaissance 
times or even in the days of Delacroix. The nymphs and goddesses 
of the moment are but undraped Parisians in whom it is evident that 
even their portraitists saw no classic spirit. Only two men can be 
excepted from this verdict, only two really seem to feel what they 
try to make us feel — the actuality of the dreams they paint. These 
are M. Henner and his pupil, Benner. Even when the former tries 
to show us a Magdalene he shows us a nymph undistinguishable from 
her sisters who are socalled. Allegorical painting is at the same 
low ebb — often undertaken with consummate technical skill, but 
never with the true inspiration which made such works valuable in 
earlier generations. Historical painting is a little more alive, but 
M. Bigot seems to think that many of the best essays here shown 
this year are hardly prophetic of more to come, being the work of 
young men still feeling their way, still unemancipated from the fet- 
ters of academic instruction, many of them still pensioners of the 
Villa Medici and so obliged to defer to the official traditions of by- 
gone days. Even so there are fewer successes in this direction than 
might be expected. Only one or two are worthy of much praise, 
chief among them being the “ Andromache” of M. Rochegrosse, who 
obtained a first-class medal for his canvas. In genre too, while many 
older painters persist in their time-honored ways and produce pict- 
ures of more or less exalted merit, no great successes are to be noted 
as signed by rising hands. The anecdotal painting which has held 
so Jarge a place in French art during the last twenty years, which 
has ransacked all history and all nations for its scenery, seems to M. 
Bigot to be on its last legs. ‘ The great vogne of genre is passing 
away,’ be says, “and it is not I who will complain.” 
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Then the writer turns his attention to the more satisfactory part 
of his subject, to the art which is not only living but growing visibly 
in strength and fertility from year to year. First he acknowledges 
“the contioued fine attitude and success of the landscapists,” each 
of whom according to his individual tastes and aptitudes visits the 
highways and by ways of France, painting the sea, the shore, the field, 
the forest, the wide plains and horizons or the dusky corners and 
verdant nooks of his native country. No one remains of the great 
generation of 1830 but the veteran Dupré, and M. Bigot acknowl- 
edges that none of the young men are quite their equals. But there 
are many excellent artists who follow in their paths, not servilely, 
but each after his own gifts. At least sixty landscapes in this exhi- 
bition, he explains, are worthy of all attention and all praise. 

Of portrait painting there is an equally flattering tale to tell; but 
portraiture, says M. Bigot, has always done well in every age of art, 
for here the painter has always been obliged to go direct to nature 
in his work. Even in the deadest age of French art, even amid the 
banalities of Rococo days and the frigidities of the time of Ingres, 
portraiture flourished. The coldest classicist, the most frivolous 
boudoir painter, has left us fine, vital, and interesting likenesses of his 
contemporaries. But the Salon of 1883 need be afraid of none of 
its predecessors in this department. Many works prove, of course, 
that the display of his technical ability has been the first or the only 
consideration in the painter’s mind. But dozens of others show, to- 
gether with technical ability, great power in the perception and 
rendering of character, and a firm adherence to the plain aspects of 
contemporary life. M. Bonnat, M. Paul Dubois, M. Delaunay, M. 
Desboutin, M. Edelfeld, and our own painters, Mr. Julian Story, 
Mr. Sargent and Mr. Healy, are among those picked out for especial 
praise. Mr. Whistler’s portrait of his mother — so well-known in 
this country — is praised for its truth, its simplicity and the unity 
of impression it conveys. M. Bigot takes sume exception to the 
technical method of Mr. Whistler and finds him rather an engraver 
than a painter. Many other judges would dissent, I think, from such 
a verdict, but would agree with our author in. acknowledging his sin- 
cerity, his force of will, his patient observation and his artistic self- 
respect. It would go ill, he adds, with any one who might try to 
imitate Mr. Whistler, but he is entirely himself, and it is this which 
above all things counts in art. It is a pity that readers of the Ga- 
zette should have to make acquaintance with this noble work through 
a cold, poor, and inexpressive etching by M. Guérard which accom- 
panies this article. 

But, the author goes on to say, the most interesting feature in the 
exhibition is to be found in the pictures of contemporary life, the 
subjects drawn from reality, in which humanity in all its complexity 
is displayed before us. It was long a theory in France that contem- 
porary life might only be represented in small genre subjects, but we 
have broken completely with this tradition and no longer fear to pre- 
sent its themes on canvases of the size we accord to so-called histori- 
cal works. But what we must always ask from their authors is that 
they should be above and before all painters — that they should not 
seek to interest us by any other means than those which are leziti- 
mate to art. As soon as they are seen to be more concerned with 
an idea than with their painting, to seek for subjects melodramatic, 
pathetic or sentimental, to strive to enforce a moral or social lesson, 
we distrust them at once: we resent their attempt to force our atten- 
tion and to speculate on our sensibilities. Turn to literature, says 
M. Bigot, if you wish to prove anything. Art cannot bend itself to 
theories, and if it ever demonstrates anv such it is when it has thought 
least about them. So he condemns all such pictures as, with titles 
like “ Drunkenness ” or ‘“* November,” try to bea sermons and not 
merely to depict scenes. The figures may be from contemporary life, 
but they are as dead and uninteresting as the most classical allegory 
of them all. The artist must look at things simply and sanely, with no 
other preoccupation than for his art, and must show them as he sees 
them. This has been done this year by many pone young and 
old, who have portrayed the men and women of France under a hun- 
dred different aspects and engaged in a hundred different scenes. 
The nature of the subject is not that which tells the most — the chief 
factor in the result is the soul of the artist. There isin the most 
humble and apparently vulgar incident a hidden poetry; when the 
artist is able to see and express this (without “‘idealizing ” his theme) 
his work is entitled to rank as “high art.” Among the best pictures 
in this respect M. Bigot signalizes those of M. Lhermitte, who con- 
cerns himself with peasant life; of M. Gervex who paints a Charita- 
ble Bureau; of M. Tattegrain who shows a fishwife and her children 
wading into the sea to receive the dead body of her husband; and 
those of M. Israel, M. Bastien-Lepage, and M. Jules Bréton, the 
work of whom is too well known in America, I hope, for me to need 
describe its qualities in this place. M. Renouf also comes in for a 
large share of praise. 

M. Bigot then sums up by saying that the coming generation must 
apparently resign itself to doing without both a great historical and 
a great religious painter. Perhaps, he says, this is an effect of that 
democratic spirit which has been steadily growing in France during 
a century past. The man of to-day is so interested in and so con- 
cerned about to-day that he has no thoughts to give to either the his- 
tory or the ideals of past ages. But that which he does understand 
and love is the present, is contemporary life. It is this which attracts 
the painter, which touches the public ; it is through this that morality, 
duty, poetry, the whole of life must be expressed. “I am not of 
those who view such a transformation with inquistude. On the con- 
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trary I hail it with confidence. The years of crisis and anarchy for 
the French school are overpast; the rout of the superannuated 
schools is finishing in confusion; the new path is open and free. I 
do not care to attempt the réle of prophet, yet I shall be cruelly dis- 
appointed if so many patient, courageous, and earnest efforts are to 
end in futility. For that it would need that the youth of France 
should lack heart and energy and should wreck themselves and us. 
Either I am greatly mistaken or else those who live in 1890 are des- 
tined to see fine painting.” 

In conclusion M. Bigot addresses a word of warning and advice 
to the young artists of Mr sduiee, saying that they must be wide awake 
if they do not wish to see their laurels torn away from them. France 

-no longer has the monopoly of art as she bad in former years, and 
as Italy had it in the sixteenth century. “ The frontiers of art are 
abolished ; emulation has seized upon every nation ; everywhere with 
equal ardor young men are drawing, painting, looking at nature and 
at life. If foreigners for long have come humbly to French ateliers 
for their instruction, it has merely been in order that they might 
learn to fight usin the hopes of final victory.” Then the author 
mentions the best among the foreign contributors of 1883, and warns 
his countrymen that they are dangerous competitors. It is interest- 
ing for us to find that among the seven names thus cited four are 
of Americans — Mr. Story, Mr. Whistler, Mr. Sargent, and Mr. 
Pearce. 

May I now add a word on my own account — addressed not to the 

oung painters of France but to those of America? They are bound 
ts none of the traditional fetters, none of the academic formulas, 
none of the survivals of past ages which long hampered the artists 
of France. It would seem as though no men had ever entered upon 
their career more free from outside pressure, more likely to open 
their eyes to the contemporary life about them and to paint it with 
originality if not always with genius. But a bond of another kind 
has been threatening to choke and distort our art. The danger is 
not yet passed, though I think it is apparently now a little less grave 
than it was afew years ago. This bond is their adherence to the 
contemporary example of foreign schools, especially of those of 
France. When a Frenchman of some twenty years ago first painted 

French peasants, French street-scenes, French landscapes, he did 
that which it was right and natural for him to do. But when the 
American of this moment confines himself to such themes he sins in 
somewhat the same way as sinned the earlier French painters who 
clung to the nymphs and warriors and landscapes of Greece and 
Italy. He is conventional, imitative, non-natural. He is not painting 
those things which lie nearest to him and in which he must feel the most 
vital interest, but those which are now conventionally regarded by 
“ the schools ” as especially suited for artistic purposes. A few of our 
men have already shown that our own land, even in its least pictur- 
esque aspects, is as thankful a subject for the brush, when properly re- 
garded, as are the fields and coasts of France. Our young school of 
etchers has done especially good work in setting this example; and 
such men as Mr. Fuller, Mr. Homer, and Mr. Eakins are acting both 
in their own interests and in those of American art as a whole when 
they apply their talent to native themes. ‘The best instruction may 
be obtained abroad undoubtedly, but after returning home it is 
neither necessary nor wise to keep reiterating the themes proper to 
the painters who have been one’s masters there. The days have gone 
by, t think, in this country as in France, when conventionality of any 
kind can succeed in art. And, I repeat, it is just as conventional for 

an American to keep on painting his reminiscences of French scenes, 
as it is for a Frenchman to cling to the classic subjects of his 
fathers. M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 
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THE LIEBFRAUENKIRCHE, TREVES, GERMANY. MEASURED AND 
DRAWN BY MR. FRANK ZIMMERMANN. 


HE corner-stone of the Liebfrauenkirche was laid in 1227 under 
i the controlling influence of the archbishop Theodoric. In 
1247 (twenty years after it had been begun) the church was 
com pleted as shown in the drawing. Noted German and foreign 
archeologists have directed their attention toward this monument 
and find that, even if the structure was not built in imitation of French 
buildings, the French churches had exercised considerable influence. 
Every architect will observe when looking at the drawing that the 
entrance is built in Romanesque style, while the upper portion and 
roof are Gothic, and the steeple again Romanesque. ‘This has led to 
the supposition that after the death of the architect who began the 
church, a younger architect was entrusted with the work, and that he, 
full of enthusiasm for the just developing Gothic architecture, contin- 
ued the building with a purity and perfection which is still imitated 
and admired. 

A third architect seems to have been employed to build the steeple, 
but either unable or unwilling to grasp the new style of architecture, 
he finished the church in the predominating Romanesque style and 
in the spirit of the first architect. The structure is entirely of sand- 
stone. The names of the architects are unknown. 


HOUSE ON WAYNE ST., ROXBURY, MASS. MR. GEORGE MOFFETTE, 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


HOUSE OF COL. J. D. PLATT, DAYTON, 0. MR. BRUCE PRICE, 
ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





‘THE EVERETT,” BACHELOR APARTMENT-HOUSE, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. MR. JOSEPH HORNBLOWER, ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE VAN SCHAICK FREE READING-ROOM, WESTCHESTER, N. Y. MR. 
F. C. WITHERS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Ye 
LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE.!— IV. 
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T is a gratifying cir- 
cumstance that the 
greatest attention is 

now being paid to the 
revival of the Gothic 
style. In England Mr. 
Pugin alone has designed 
no less than twenty-three 
fine churches, and super- 
intended their erection 
within the past two 
years. And in our own 
country itis evident that 
a rapid advance has been 
made in an acquaintance 
with its true principles. 
No one can doubt this 
who has seen the new 
Trinity Church in New 
York, rising, in almost 
all the grandeur of the 
Old World edifices, on 
our western shores. We 
trust that before man 
years have elapsed, 
we shall see among us 
more churches like this, 
which is indeed truly 
worthy of the name. 

Trinity Church stands 
in Broadway, opposite 
the head of Wall Street, 
on the site of the old 
building of that name, a flimsy edifice erected in 1788. The former 
church presented no great beauty of appearance, and upon an ex- 
amination with a view to extensive repairs, was found to be so much 
decayed that it was at once decided totake it down, and erect a new 
structure, more worthy of the increased wealth of the parish. A 
design having been prepared by the able architect, Mr. Upjohn, it 
was accepted by the building committee, without any attempts at 
improvements on their own part as is usually the case in Boston, and 
the works were commenced soon after. The church is now very 
rapidly advancing toward completion. In size, in the delicacy and 

ropriety of its decoration, and in the beauty of its general effect, 
have no hesitation to declare that it surpasses any church erected 

in England since the revival of the pointed style. I have seen no 
account of any one, which will bear a comparison with the complete 
propriety and finished elegance of this American structure. Gov- 
erned by simple and consistent principles, Mr. vt ge has conceived 
and finished it in the true and delicate spirit of the chastest period 
of the Gothic style. Instead of presenting an indiscriminate mix- 
ture of all ages and styles, from the Crusades down to the Revolu- 
tion, it rivals the accurate taste of the best works of the fourteenth 
century, and is carried out upon a scale which it would have been 
thought impossible to adopt, in a country where architecture is in so 
chaotic a state as our own. With the single exception of the chapels 
and private chantries introduced by Mr. Con in his engraving of a 
perfect church, which, though i ech by the Roman Catholic ritual 
are very properly omitted ina 

sembles that enthusiastic ideal of an ecclesiastical edifice of the 
dle Ages. 

The extreme length of this superb structure is 192 feet. The 
tower and spire, which rise aloft with an airy grandeur resembling 
that of the celebrated church of Louth in Lincolnshire, are termin- 
ated by a richly carved cross at the height of 264 feet from the 
ground. The width of the nave between the columns is 37 feet, and 
the width of the whole church, in the clear, including the aisles, is 
84 feet. There are nine equilateral arched windows on each side of 
the nave, corresponding in their position to the interior spaces be- 
tween the piers. ‘The clerestory is unusually lofty, and from its 
numerous windows will pour down a flood of checkered light upon 
the marble pavement below. The great window at the end of the 
chancel is the largest in the building, being 28 feet wide, and 44 feet 
high; it has fourteen principal compartments which are to be filled 
with painted glass. Under this window stands the altar, — the pulpit 
is designed to be placed against one of the large columns about half- 
way down the nave. The organ is to be placed on a highly sculp- 
tured stone screen, over the entrance from the tower. The pews are 
designed to be of black walnut with characteristic panelling, and are 
to occupy the nave only. I have recently been assured that the en- 
tire cost of this truly splendid structure will not much exceed $300,- 
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000. I forbear, however, to make any direct comparison between 
this building and an unfinished one in our own city, upon which more 
than $800,000 have already been expended. .. . 


A beautiful church is now in process of erection in the neighbor- 
ing city of Providence, from the designs of Mr. Upjohn, in which 
the tower is placed on the corner. When completed, I cannot hesi- 
tate to think it will be the finest ecclesiastical structure in New Eng- 
land, though the whole cost is estimated to fall under $10,000. There 
are many churches among us which have cost a much larger sum, it 
is true — but in an undertaking of this kind, we see the striking sig- 
nificance of Pope’s advice, to be 

‘Profuse of genius — not profuse of gold.” 

It only needs a few such examples in our vicinity to invert the 
whole taste and character of our present inelegant and unmeaning 
structures. With regard to our own churches in particular, we may 
safely ask “ What has architecture hitherto done for Boston?” ... 


From what has already been advanced, it will not, I hope, be 


thought too much to conclude that whenever a church of any con-. 


siderable dimensions or expense is to be erected, it should be con- 
formed as nearly as possible to the examples of the Gothic style. 
This class of edifices therefore may be considered as safely provided 
for; but the question will very naturally arise “If Grecian archi- 
tecture, from its marked unfitness for our wants and uses is ever to 
be generally laid aside, where shall we next turn for examples in or- 
dinary use, or what is there that can be proposed as a substitute for 
it in secular buildings? Our architects have so long been accus- 
tomed to rely upon it entirely, and to clothe everything with the 
same Grecian garb, that they are almost entirely unacquainted with 
any other style of building... .” 


Mr. Gwilt in his rapid sketch of architecture during the reign of 
George III, observes that mischief was for atime induced bv the 
absurd attempt to adapt without discrimination the pure Greek por- 
ticos of the temples of Greece to public and private buildings, with 
which they have no more natural relation than the interior arrange- 
ment of a church has with that of a theatre. ‘This, to be sure, isa 
somewhat unfortunate illustration, when we consider how things are 
managed in that respect among ourselves. But it is, perhaps, some 
excuse for him that he does not reside in Boston, nor do 1 know that 
he ever visited the place, or he would have found that in our Ameri- 
can Athens, churches and theatres change character with but little 
difficulty, and just according to the taste and fancy or perhaps the 
interest of the stockholders. We must therefore set down the author 
of the great Encyclopedia of Architecture as an ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous foreigner, unacquainted with the peculiar practices of 
this independent and enlightened people, with the talent evinced by 
our architects, and the discriminating taste of their employers; but 
be this as it may, Mr. Gwilt must be my authority for the statement 
that the English architects of the present day “seem at last, to be 
aware of the impossibility of applying with success, the forms of 
Grecian temples to English habitations, and a better system has been 
returned to, that of applying to every object, a character suitable to 
the purposes of its destination.” ‘These are his very words, and 
they certainly seem very plausible; but after his shocking ignorance 
in regard to there being any possible distinction between the charac- 
ter of a church and that of a theatre, I fear that many of our archi- 
tects will look upon him as very suspicious authority. 

Mr. Papworth, for a long time the Vice-President of the British 
Society of Architects, made a right step in advance. Mr. [Jope, and 
Mr. ‘Trotman, Mr. Barry, Mr. Lamb, and Mr. Gilbert Laing Meason, 
beside many others, have since shaken off the absurd restrictions 
with which their art was fettered. The consequence is that a beau- 
tiful, natural and convenient style of villa architecture has been in- 
troduced. General information upon the subject was diffused by Mr. 
Hlope’s elegant works and by the numerous publications of Mr. Lou- 
don, and in our own country Mr. A. J.* Downing, of Newbureh, has 
put forth two highly respectable volumes, upon the modifications 
of domestic architecture which are best suited to North America. 
In these works, the general principles are well laid down, and the 
author evinces great good sense in his theories; but I cannot think 
that he has been so successful as could have been wished in reducing 
them to practice. There is not a single design in either of the vol- 
umes that a man of good taste could desire to see executed. I can- 
not believe that in any of them the author has satisfied his own true 
ideas of expression and beauty in domestic architecture. 

Nowhere, pene in the whole civilized world is there a finer 
opportunity for the display of domestic architecture than in the 
vicinity of Bostun. In several instances these natural advantages 
have been happily turned to account. During the last year a great 
improvement is visible in the style of our suburban cottages and 
villas, as no one can fail to remark who compares the frequent 
Gothic and Italian structures with the Greek ones, which were the 
only kind erected five years ago. There is one villa, indeed, in this 
vicinity which taste might in vain attempt to surpass, and which I 
am free to confess that I view only with increasing pleasure and 
admiration. ‘This is the pure Italian manner — but most happily 
adapted to the wants and uses which were to be considered in its 
erection. With an example of equal importance in the Enelish or 
Gothic manner, we should have more to boast of in domestic archi- 
tecture than we are likely to find in our public buildings for many 
years to come. ‘The forms and character of a house like this are 


admirably suited to modern purposes. It is not a copy from any one 
of the works of the Tudor period, but treated in the spirit of that style, 
and applied, so far as it properly can be, to a modern habitation. 

It is obvious that the first point to be observed in the con- 
struction of a country residence is, that the outline of the house and 
its offices should blend agreeably with the surrounding scenery, and 
harmonize with the character of the situation in which they are 
placed. Whatever alterations may be made in the grounds about 
them should be managed, also, upon the same rule, and the whole 
should be made to accord as nearly as possible in a perfect unity of 
expression. The ingenious Mr. Hope has ably exposed the contra- 
diction of “launching from the threshold of the symmetric mansion, 
in the most abrupt manner, into a scene wholly composed of the 
most unsymmetric and desultory forms of mere nature.” It is be- 
yond dispute that certain characters of ground and scenery have a 
distinct analogy with certain styles of architecture. It does not 
seem very diflicult to understand that an English Gothic residence, 
with its irregularity of ground-plan, its endless diversity of form and 
outline, its 

* Quaint fantastic chimneys, with their store 
Of twisted, carved and lozenge-shaped device,” 


belongs of right toa hilly and irregular surface — that the general 
aspect of its environs should be rather rude and unadorned, and 
that it would seem ill at ease amid the tame or rich scenery that so 
charmingly befits the terraces, arcades, piazzas and balconies of the 
Italian style; but we doubt if, until quite lately, our gentry have 
often paid the least attention to this obvious rule. In most cases 
they seem to have proceeded to lay out their villas and cuttages 
without any definite intentions of effect, and with very little knowl- 
edge of how the whole affair will turn out in the end. Very little 
difference is anywhere observable in the process. Precedent, strict 
precedent has been the evil genius of the art, the trumpet sound of 
the employer, and the almost invariable trammel of the architect. 
The Greek temple house painted a staring white, and ornamented 
with Venetian blinds of the most intense shade of greenness has 
everywhere been set down among the rich woods and varying slopes 
of the country, as if to extend the angularity of the mansion into 
direct conflict with external nature, and, if possible, to overpower 
her wild variety with the unmeaning effect of this poor attempt at 
art. The plan of the town-house, in fact, with all its compact 
arranvements and concentrated accommodations has been trans- 
planted to the open fields, and the incongruities which are the un- 
avoidable result remain without remedy, at least, if not without 
detection. A number of composition urns, or wooden statues are, 

erhaps, placed about among the grass, as at the famous groves of 

larney : 

**Statues glowing that noble place in, 
All heathen goddesses most rare, 


Homer, Plutarch, and Nebuchadnezzar 
All standing naked in the open air.” 


But these, too, are most carefully placed, and most exactly bal- 
anced, and the self-satisfied proprietor then retires to his Dorie 
colunnade made of pine wood, glued together in nicely jointed pieces, 
to read Thomson’s “ Seasons” and Phillip’s pastorals, and imagine 
himself in complete rural trim. No wonder, in view of these absurdi- 
ties, that the matter-of-fact business man should often have forsworn 
the country altogether, perhaps without fully understanding the 
reason why, and shutting himself up at home, with his Turkey car- 
pets and sea-coal fire, thanked the gods, like Audrey, that had not 
made him poetical. 

Now, the universality of this style of building and planting is by no 
means an argument in its favor. Were it admitted to have any share 
of real merit we might still venture to depart from it sometimes in 
the hope of obtaining that little spice of variety which the proverb so 
stronvly commends. Invention and change are not, if am well 
aware, synonymous with improvement; but in an instance like the 
present, where to alter is at once to benefit, and where every depart- 
ure from iminediate precedent is, by so much, an addition to conven- 
ience and enjoyment, it would appear that we cannot too soon be 
emancipated from the uniformity of which we have to complain. 
Perhaps there are some persons who will be inclined to draw a 
conclusion favorabie to the present systein, from the fact that no 
other has been understood or practised among us. ‘They do not care 
to oppose the example and opinion of everybody about them, no 
matter what amount of taste or knowledge of the subject they might 
be willing, individually, to accord to them. When the Vicar of 
Waketield’s horse was so gratuitously a ey by the sharpers 
at the fair, the worthy man acknowledges himself to have “ reflected 
that the number of witnesses was a strong presumption they were 
right, and that St. Gregory upon good works professes himself to be 
of the same opinion;”’ but little advance, however, will be made 
toward that degree of cultivation which insures the display of good 
taste so long as this principle is recognized or acted upon as it has 
been. Attention must be turned to this subject, as to every other, 
before excellence in it can be attained; and when we take into view 
the necessity that exists for a judicious choice of situation, a pleasing 
and characteristic arrangement of the grounds, and a correspondent 
excellence in the appearance of the mansion, no one who claims to be 
blessed with an ordinary share of discernment but will confess the 
absurdity of taking one standard upon trust for every species of 
locality, and every kind of aspect. Mr. Loudon holds it to be neces- 
sary that the builder of a villa ‘either possess taste himself, or has 
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sense enough to call to his assistance the taste and judgment of 
others who are qualified to practice this branch of the art of design,” 
and it cannot be thought that this excellent author is at all unreason- 
able in the conclusion at which he has arrived. 

If the builder, therefore, would have a handsome and suitable 
house he has had to depend very much upon his own ideas, assisted 
only by the information to be obtained from scarce and expensive 
books; but we may often observe that a diligent perusal of these is 
productive, in more ways than one, of very essential service to him 
(this necessity for individual application on the part of the proprie- 
tor). It has at least this advantage, that it continually adds to the 
small number of well-informed amateur architects, and will, doubt- 
less, in time come to have some influence on the public at large. 
The enlightened builder sees at once that he can seldom rely upon 
professional aid, and he yields to the necessity of taking up the subject 
thoroughly for himself. If he wants a relivious edifice of the Greeks, 
with three or four tiers of windows in the height of the columns, he 
gets a hash of Stuart from many a professional architect, ready cut 
and dried, in tetrastyle, hexastyle, prostyle or no style, and nothing 
more to do but to pay for it roundly; but if he will choose anything 
else he must generally superintend it himself. ‘This practice will 
lead to a transition state: it is true, and it is not diflicult to see, that 
we have already entered upon it; a state of domestic architecture in 
which the feeling and sentiment of the whole are quite correct, but 
which is without a corresponding excellence in the details of the 
various parts. In this respect it is the very antipodes of style dis- 
played in the various public buildings of the day which have the 
questionable benefit of professional supervision. It will readily be 
owned that these errors of technical detail are slight, indeed, when 
compared with the total failure to appreciate the ideas of fitness and 
expression, even in their most obvious manifestations. In spite of 
them we have seen the much-abused country gentleman who had 
long been groping about in the primitive darkness of Ionic temples 
and white board fences, all at once blessed with an unmistakable 
glimmering of the true picturesque, doubting whether an English 
cottage or an adaptation of an Italian villa were not a more appro- 
priate, as well as a more comfortable residence than his temple, and 
even taking up decided notions upon the subject of hedges and 
rustic palings. Ideas come to him rapidly upon a theory which had 
hitherto been in his mind an unformed void,—and he seldom drops 
the new discovery until he has sought out the best sources of informa- 
tion, and availed himself of all that he is able to apply. Nothing 
but individual study in each case would have produced the visible 
result, and it is, without doubt, to this laborious process on the part 
of their owners that we owe the various pretty country seats that 
are beginning to appear in the vicinity of Boston. ... 


Of the materials which are in the most common use, it will scarcely 
be necessary to speak; yet l am unwilling to forevo the opportunity 
of advancing one or two ideas on the subject of the Quincy stone, 
which is so great a favorite in all the most ambitious of our public 
and private buildings. For warehouses, piers, fortifications, wharves, 
bridges, and for the foundation of other edifices, nothing could be 
more completely suited. Its eternal rigidity seems to bid defiance 
to time, and to all the accidents of war, flood and fire to which 
structures of the class I have enumerated are likely to be exposed. 
But it is totally unftted for the graces and amenities of any more 
delicate forms of building. In the first place, it is of so hard and 
unyielding a texture that it is worked with great difficulty, and a 
cost, compared with that of cutting other sorts of stone, which may 
safely be termed enormous. If possible to bring it all intothe pliant 
forms of decorative detail, even when thus elaborated, it would 
never produce the intended result. In the Gothie and Italian styles, 
in particular, the mouldings are often undercut, and present that in- 
finite variety of light and shade which can only arise from the aerial 
tints being most carefully studied. But the more this stubborn mate- 
rial is hammered and brought to a surface, the stiffer becomes its 
effect, because the parts cut are rendered lighter, instead of darker, 
than the natural surface as split from the quarry, and all the in- 
tended effect of relief and shadow is thus counteracted and lost. 
And in the second place, the whole tone of color of this stone is so 
similar to the atmospheric tint, that it is utterly impossible to avoid 
a dull and sombre monotony of shade, which is as offensive to the 
eye of an artist as a continual drumming on one string of a piano 
would have been to the ear of Mozart. Its invariable use evinces as 
much knowledge of propriety in material as the stereotyped por- 
tico does of ingenuity and originality in design. 

The chocolate-colored freestone of Connecticut and New Jersey 
is a far better and cheaper material. It is softer and darker than 
granite, and for beauty of color it is scarcely to be brought into com- 
parison with its melaneholy-looking rival. It is with great pleasure 
that I have perceived this stone to be made use of in the construc- 
tion (or perhaps it would be nearer to truth to say veneering) of a new 
church in Hanover Street, in this citv. Whatever the design of that 
building may be, its material is certainly well chosen. It has an air 
of shadowy repose which is the very opposite to the sulky uniformity 
of most of our other public buildings, in which the Quincy stone has 
been used. These different results are now fairly brought into con- 
trast, and if there is any judgment left in the minds of builders, we 
certainly have some room to hope for the future adoption of the bet- 
ter and cheaper material. 

In this matter, as in every other in the art, the medieval archi- 
tects are able to teach us our alphabet of taste. ‘Too wise to waste 


their time and labor upon an unsnitable stone, and dissatisfied, in 
many instances, with that which Envland afforded, they crossed the 
British channel to the Continent, and brought the rich Caen stone 
from the shores of Normandy, to their workmen at Canterbury and 
Westminster. Communication among us is now so rapid, cheap and 
easy that little excuse can be conceded to us for an oversight in this 
important particular. 

am anxious that our architects give this point, as well as some 
others which I] have brought forward in these lectures, a careful con- 
sideration. It is certainly avreeable to a rational being to think for 
himself occasionally, on the principles of common-sense. If this 
principle were more frequently followed, I am convinced that we 
should have less bad architecture to complain of than at present. 
The great root of the difficulty is that the professors of the art take 
things too much upon trust. It may be doubted whether the system 
of education among them is likely to diminish this easy practice. If 
@ young man designs to enter the profession, he is placed under the 
care of some architect in active practice, who takes good care to 
tuke no more pupils than are necessary to perforin the drudgery of 
the office. His period of pupilage is spent either in copying con- 
tracts and specifications, or in designs of the most common-place 
buildings, and in working out the details of carpentry and brick- 
laving. ‘“Itis not pretended that the pupil is to be instructed in the 
history or principles of the art, nor to be taught the means of design- 
ing buildings according to any fixed or received theory. If, during 
his apprenticeship, he picks up any artistic notions on the subject, 
he must have more enthusiasm or better opportunities than fall to 
the lot of his contemporaries.” Pupils are taken to assist the master 
in carrying out his own designs, and to acquire what little knowledge 
may stick to them in so doing, but whatever they learn beyond that 
is their own. 

Thus they set up, at last, on their own account, but little more 
than mere mechanical draughtsmen. Never do they study the spirit 
of the buildings of antiquity, or seek to trace the motives or feelings 
which sought expression in those forms, so that by following in the 
same path they might arrive at the same perfection. The forms and 
details of the Grecian orders only are at their fingers’ ends, to be 
used over and over again, on every opportunity that occurs, and 
they are prepared to execute any design their patron may wish, and 
to do it on the shortest possible notice. And it is some question 
whether, if a young man on entering the profession should decide to 
think for himself, and to shake off the trammels of this school, when the 
struggle of life is just beginning with him, he would not probably 
starve, without having an opportunity even to try his principles, 
while those following in the a of the coy pists were rising in their 
profession and enriching themselves, without the least trouble or 
exertion. 

But if our architects were ever so perfect — if they were all 
Raphaels, Bramantes, Michael Angelos, and Palladios, there is yet 
another danger to be encountered; I mean the interference of 
employers in matters which do not properly fall under their control. 
‘The design of an architect should be strictly consistent and relative 
in allits parts. How often this standard of excellence is really 
arrived at, even in the portfolio, it would perhaps be difficult to 
ascertain, but itis certainly incumbent on those who have the osten- 
sible direction of his movements, if they cannot assist him, at least 
to refrain from tving his hands. It is not to be supposed that they 
are qualified to tke the direction of what they never learned, or of 
which they have, at best, but a very imperfect idea. General 
instructions, therefore, in the outset, are all that should ever be 
issued. A statement of the intended form and extent of the edifice, 
of the style preferred, and, above all, of the limit of expense, are in- 
structions enough; the architect then goes properly and safely to 
work, and can easily bring his project within the limit which is pre- 
scribed. But when his drawings are completed, he should never 
submit to have them pared down or altered by an ambitious, a 
whimsical, or a penurious committee of taste. I have known an in- 
stance where, after a Grecian design had been procured from an 
architect, one of the committee men peremptorily insisted on the in- 
troduction of what he called “ pinted winders,” giving it distinctly to 
be understood that he had quite made up his mind to that item, at 
least, and that he iad come into the commission with a full determi- 
nation to use his whole influence in favor of what he esteemed the 
handsomest form a window could be made to assume. The entabla- 
ture of the Ionic portico was accordingly divided over the central 
intercolumn, the pillars were set back and engaged in the wall, and 
a huge equilateral arched Gothic window filled up the whole centre 
of the front, rose through the gap which had been formed in the 
horizontal entablature, and finished in a point under the apex of the 
pediment above it. The church where this was done is now to be 
seen within twenty miles of Boston. 

This is only one of the absurdities which are introduced by 
ignorance in authority. The architect who has a real interest in bis 
profession, and who does not follow it only for the income it affords, 
should prepare himself to encounter these difficulties, and endeavor 
by persuasion and argument to remove them. It is only by taking 
this high stand that he can aid in establishing the dignity of the body 
to which he belongs. But if he fail of success in his attempts to 
convince, and finds that he is to be overruled in essential points, he 
is bound, in honor and conscience, to withdraw... . 


I hope these observations will be received with as much frankness 
as they are given. “ When the fine arts exert a really profitable 
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influence, they act by increasing those sources of reasonable pleasure 
by which the mind is neither degraded, enfeebled nor depraved. 
‘That a love for them, and for architecture in particular, may be 
made to produce a most beneficial effect cannot be doubted, for 
there can be no greater source of good to the community than the 
multiplication of such refined gratifications. But when the fine arts 
are allowed in any manner to become the subject of contention, 
then the honor which they possess is lust. The productions of 
Phidias or of Raphael, it has been well observed, become despicable 
if they tend toincrease the causes of difference between those who 
ought to work together for the promotion of the arts. We are 
already furnished with too many unfortunate causes of st alee 
arising out of more important matters. Whether this difference 
might not be easily diminished by a mutual agreement upon the great 
principles which ought to be universally recognized, it is no part of 
the present object to inquire; but at all events, to use the words of 
an eminent critic, “let us avoid imitating children,” — let us not 
quarrel about our mere playthings and toys. 

The influence of the public taste upon architecture is too clear and 
obvions to admit of doubt, and whenever the means of patronage in 
the hands of the public shall be accompanied with that true knowl- 
edve so necessary to give value to patronage, who can deny that the 
works of our architects will rise to a level which they ought long ago 
to have attained. Accomplish this object, and we may look forward 
with confidence to a brighter period in the history of American 
architecture. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


T the meeting of the Society, September 19, 1883, a discussion 
by Mr. CharlesDouglas Fox, of London, Corresponding Member 
of the Society, ‘On the Increased Efficiency of Railways,” was 
read by the Secretary. 

Mr. Fox referred to the fact that English railway managers and 
engineers have long realized the great importance and economy of a 
thoroughly substantial road-bed. The formation widths on their chief 
railways are now made thirty feet, both in cuttings and on embank- 
ments for the double lines, and very great care is taken to thoroughly 
drain this formation in cuttings by deep ditches on each side, with 
earthenware drain-pipes in them, and filled in with broken stone or 
other dry material. The ballast, consisting of broken stone, clean 
gravel, coarse sand, burnt clay or ashes, is not allowed to be less 
than one foot in thickness below the bottom of the tie. For lines of 
constant and heavy traffic, the bull-head grade, double-headed rail, 
having a large top member for wear, and a very small bottom mem- 
ber, is found to be the best section for steel rails. The weight of 
these rails is eighty-four pounds per yard. ‘The chairs are from forty 
to forty-six pounds each and the rails are secured in them by keys of 
compressed oak. The tendency of the English companies is to expe- 
dite traffic, both passenger and goods, not by higher rates of speed, 
but by reducing the number of stoppages. The traffic lines are grad- 
ually quadruplicating their tracks, —in some cases throughout, — in 
others by sidings several miles in length. There 1s a very general 
feeling in favor of identifying the driver with his engine, and holding 
him responsible for its working. On some lines the name of the 
driver is conspicuously attached to the engine. Mr. Fox forwarded 
also the railway regulations of the English Board of Trade, which 
give very minute directions in reference to the construction and run- 
ning of railways. 

A paper by Mr. Wm. Howard White, M. Am. Soc. C. E., was also 
read, upon the subject of ‘ Railroad Bridge Floors.” Mr. White ad- 
vocates inside guard-rails for the purpose of preventing, as far as pos- 
sible, serious results from the derailment of wheels. 

His reasons for advocating the inside guard-rails are: that he con- 
siders them more efficient for the same height above the tie than the 
outside guard ; that they can be placed so as to hold the wheel nearer 
the rail, particularly when the use of the snow-plow is considered ; 
that they can be more strongly secured at the ends for the purpose of 
drawing derailed wheels towards the rail, or to secure the ditching of 
a car which has gone too far to be safely drawn back ; that they are 
more economical. He considers that the ties should have five inches 
of clear distance between them. 

The papers were discussed by Messrs. Wm. HI. Paine, Cooper, 
Blunden and Bogart. 

At the meeting held October 3, 1883, a paper by Mr. James 
Christie, M. Am. Soc. C. E., on Experiments on the Strength of 
Wrought-Iron Struts, was read by the Secretary in the absence of 
the author. These experiments were made at the Pencoyd Iron 
Works for the purpose of determining the comparative resistances to 
compression of long and short struts of rolled angles, tees, beams and 
channel-sections. The specimeus were tested by four different methods, 
viz. : with flat ends between parallel plates to which the specimen was 
in no way connected; with fixed ends or ends rigidly clamped to paral- 
lel plates, the plates substantially forming flanges to the specimen; with 
hinged ends, or both ends fitted to hemispherical balls and sockets or 
cylindrical pins; with round ends, or both ends fitted to balls resting on 
flat plates. The specimens varied in length from six inches up to six- 
teen feet, and were selected to obtain a uniform character of material. 
The paper gave tabulated results of two hundred and ninety-nine ex- 
periments, and tlrese results were illustrated by a number of diagrams. 
Chere were also results given of a number of tests of welded tubes. 


The general conclusions drawn from these experiments were as follows 
( being length divided by least radius of gyration) : — 


When struts are short, say Mi below 20, there will be no practical 


difference in the strength of the four classes, so long as reasonable 
care is taken to keep the centre of pressure in the centre of the strut. 
Hinge-ended struts vary all the way from round-ended up to flat- 
ended in streneth. If the hinges are pins of substantial diameter, 
well fitted, and exactly coincident with the axis of greatest resistance 
of the strut, the strength of the strut will be fully equal to that of a 
flat-ended, but considering the impracticability of maintaining this 
rigid accuracy, the average hinged struts as compared with flat-ended 


will fall in strength as the length is increased, until t is about 250, 
when they will average one-third less resistance than flat-ended ; from 
this point they will gain comparatively until : becomes about 500, 
when both classes will be practically equal. Fixed-ended struts gain 
in comparative resistance from the shortest lengths upwards until £ 


becomes about 500, when they are twice as strong as either the flat or 
hinge ended. 
Round-ended struts continually lose in comparative resistance as 


When <is about 340 they will be half as 


the length is increased. = 
is about 160 they will have only 


_ 


strong as hinge-ended, and when = 


half the strength of flat-ended. 

The iron from which the tests were made exhibited the followin 
resistances to direct compression, being the general results of severa 
tests of small section, fifteen inches long, and secured in such a manner 
as to prevent lateral flexure. 

With 30,000 pounds pressure per square inch incipient, permanent 
reduction of length was observed. 

With 35,000 pounds pressure per square inch, failure of elasticity 
occurred, and marked permanent reduction of length. 

With 50,000 pounds per square inch, a permanent reduction of 
length of three per cent occurred. 

With 75,000 pounds a permanent reduction of ten per cent, and with 
100,000 pounds pressure per square inch, a permanent reduction of 
twenty-eight per cent of the length. 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. Theodore Cooper and 
Charles i Emery, who both expressed the opinion that these experi- 
ments were of very great value, being made with material of uniform 
character, and in such a way that comparisons could be made directly 
between the different methods adopted in testing. 


SANITARY PLUMBING.!— VI. 
THE PLUNGER-CLOSET. 
LUNGER - CLOSETS 


are those which have the 

outlet closed by a plunger 
or plug fitting over or into it, 
and held in place by its own 
weicht. 

Figure 5 represents a 
plunger-closet having a sim- 
ple hollow plunger, the 
overflow being through the 
plunger itself. This is the 
simplest form of plunger- 
closet; but it allows cfflu- 
vium from matters which 
may be left floating in 
a ie to escape into the room through the plunger and around its 

andle. 

Figures 6 and 7 represent a plungercloset having its over- 
flow trapped with a plunger or valve. This is the oaly plunger- 
closet except the Jennings which has a mechanical seal for the 
overflow, and the only closet in which the overflow-seal cannot be 
destroyed by siphonaye. The complication arising from the mechani- 
eal trapping of the 
overflow and the enor- 
mous size of the receiver 
form serious objections 
to this form of closet. 
Were there no better 
mode of preventing the 
action of siphoning, 
however, it would stand 
high in spite of the in- 
herent defects of its 
class. 

Figure 8 represents 
the class of plunger- 
closets which has a 
chamber or cistern for 
the supply-cock and 
regulating float con- _ 
nected with the plunger- Fig. 6.— Plunger-Closet with Plunger in Overflow. 
chamber. This form of closet is very objectionable. The float- 
chamber becomes foul like the plunger-chamber, and the two chambers 
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Fig. 5. — Piunger-Closet. 
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Fig 7.— Piunger-Closet with Plunger in Overflow. 


than in the valve-closet. The flushing stream passes under the 


plunger-receiver, and not through it as it does through the valve- 
receiver. The plunger-receiver must also from its nature be larger 


than that which is sufficient for the valve. These two circumstances 


render it much more easily fouled. 


To operate the machinery of a plunger-closet requires still more of 
an effort than is the case with the valve, because the dead weight of 


the plunger has to be lifted direct without the aid of the leverage 
of the crank which is employed with the valve. The weight of the 
plunger must be sufficient to retain 
the water in the bowl by its pressure 
against its seat. 

In all other respects the flushing 
of the plunger-closet is attended 
with precisely the same defects as 
that of the valve-closet. 

The same criticisms applicable to 
the valve-closet in relation to its 
form, material, construction and 
cost, apply with equal force to the 
plunger-closet, and the same dedue- 
tions may be made in its comparison 
with the common pan-closet ; ¢. e., 
it is superior to the ordinary pan- 
closet, but greatly inferior to its 
most improved form, with enamelled, scoured, and ventilated receiver, 
and improved and solid construction, and, in general, it is inferior to 
the pan-closet in the principle of its construction and operation. 





Fig. 8.— Plunger-Closet. 





ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., October 3, 1883, 

To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Is there any book (or set of photographs) published 
on * Romanesque Architecture ;” if so, where can it be procured ? 

Yours respectfully, A. B. C. 

[THE standard book on Romanesque architecture is Revoil’s Architecture 
Romane, which can be obtained through Messrs. J. Sabin & Sons, Nassau 
St., New York, for about $50. Viollet-le-Due’s Dictionnaire Raisonnée con- 
tains also an immense amount of information and detail relating to the same 
subject. regi of Romanesque work are not easily procured. A. Lévy, 
Astor Place, New York, publishes a very good collection, and some interest- 
ing examples can be procured of the Soule Photographic Company, Wasbh- 
ington St., Boston. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


WeEstTMINSTER Roman CaTuoiic CATHEDRAL. — The designs for the 

roposed Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster are those of the 

otive Church at Vienna, purchased by Sir Tatton Sykes from Herr 
Foerstel, the famous Gothic architect of Vienna who has just died. His 
son, also an architect, was to have come to London to superintend the 
building of the cathedral, and to give designs for the Archbishop’s 
house and other buildings, but in consequence of the death of his father 
he has been unable to undertake the work. Sir Tatton will now have 
to choose another architect. The builder of the Votive Church was an 
ardent disciple of the famous Pugin, and his son, Peter Paul Pugin, 
will probably be the architect selected. 





Art Epucation 1n GERMANY. — With regard to art education in 
Germany the kingdom of Wurtemburg may be instanced to show the 
high regard in which art and science are held, and the great efforts 
which are made in order that all classes of the people may be benefited. 
In Stuttgart there is a central establishment with a museum of art and 
industry and a manufactory of models and copies of works of art, 
having schools for drawing, modelling and designing carried on under 
the same roof. Then, too, in provincial towns schools are established 
having a direct influence upon the trade of the place, as at Reuttingen, 
where there is a weaving school of European celebrity ; Rottenburg, 
where there is one for wood-carving, and Gmund, where a teacher of 
chasing and engraving on metal gives instruction in the artistic branches 
of their trades to the boys engaged in the extensive brass, gold, silver 
and jewelry manufactories of that place. Here the boys are taught to 
apply the principles learned in the schools to the particular branch of the 
trade in which they are engaged. There are 220 pupils attending the 
art school, 115 of whom are already in trade. — N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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_ A Satr Pree-Line. — A number of Philadelphia and Boston capital- 
ists have formed an organization which has in view the laying of a pipe- 
line from the new salt wells in Western New York to some point in the 
Lehigh coal region. The consumption of coal in the evaporation of 
brine at the wells is very considerable, and the projectors of the pipe- 
line aver that the waste coal, or culm, that has accumulated in the coal 
regions, and cannot be utilized by any industry there, could be used to 
advantage in the evaporation of brine. The Lehigh Valley Company 
have offered ground for the erection of mammoth salt works, accepting 
the removal of the great piles of culm, which have become detrimen- 
tal to the workings of the coal business in that region, as a sufficient 
remuneration. The line, if laid, will be two hundred miles in length. 
The plan is not deemed practicable by salt men at the wells, but if it 
should prove successful the parties interested would secure a monopoly 
of the salt trade, for no works having to buy and transport coal could 
begin to compete with them in the manufacture. Experienced salt men 
say that the brine running through the pipes would be thick with iron 
rust when it reached the works, and, unless some chemical action could 
be brought to bear on it to purify it, would be worthless. It is also esti- 
mated that the two hundred miles of pipe would cost $1,400,000, and that 
the interest on this investment would more than pay for the coal and 
the transportation of it from the coal fields to the salt wells. — Zron Age. 





ZaPFLE’s Fire-Extincuisnine Liquip. — Several experiments were 
carried out yesterday on the Crown lands in Whitehull Place, with a > 
view of showing the efficacy of Zapfle’s patent fire preventive and ex- 
tinguishing liquid. In the first experiment eighteen barrels filled with 
shavings saturated with tar and petroleum were set alight, and the fire ~ 
having been allowed to obtain a fair hold, two of Zapfle’s hand-pumps 
charged with the liquid were set at work and speedily extinguished it. 

It was stated that the quantity of liquid used was exactly twenty-five 
quarts, the proportion of water mixed with the patent liquid being as 
four toone. A wooden hut prepared with the fluid, filled with shav- 
ings and fagots impregnated with petroleum, formed the subject of 
the next experiment. The shavings and fagots were set fire to, and 
after the conflagration had been extinguished the hut was found charred 
but intact. A quantity of petroleum was subsequently thrown on it 
and allowed to burn out: and save that the wood-work was a little more’ 
charred there was no alteration in its appearance. The contention of 
the patentee is that, however severely wood prepared with the fluid 
may be charred in a fire it cannot burst out into a flame. Another hut, 
not prepared with the liquid, filled with shavings and fagots saturated 
with tar and petroleum, was afterward set alight. Having been al- 
lowed to burn for about a minute, it was extinguished within the same 
time, one of the pumps doing the principal work, although three were 
in use for a few seconds. A muslin dress, which had been washed in a 
mixture of water and the patent fluid, was next experimented on. 
Several attempts to set it alight failed, though it was charred com- 
pletely through. The same experiment was afterward performed ona 
muslin curtain and a piece of canvas, intended to represent theatre 
scenery, and was attended with similar results. It is said that the 
invention has been adopted by the French Government for the naval, 
military, and other departments. — London Times. 





Tests oF THE QuaLity oF Sort Water.— The Secretary of the | 
State Board of Health of Michigan reports the following: The question . 
of the fitness or unfitness of soil water for domestic use can be abso- 
lutely determined only by a careful chemical analysis. But many per- 
sons who would not wish to incur the trouble and expense of a chemical 
analysis will yet desire some popular means of testing the water they 
use. The following methods of testing such water are presented, not 
as the most complete possible, but such as any one can supply without 
the skill and appliances of the practical chemist. If such tests cast 
suspicion upon the quality of the water, and especially if the water 
appears to cause sickness in any one using it, the water should be 
changed, or else a careful analysis should be made by some competent 
chemist. 

Color. — Fill a bottle made of colorless glass with the water; look 
through the water at some black object; the water should appear per- 
fectly colorless and free from suspended matter. A muddy or turbid 
appearance indicates the presence of soluble, organic matter, or of solid 
matter in suspension. It should be as “clear as crystal.” ‘ 

Odor. — Empty out some of the water, leaving the bottle half full; 
cork up the bottle and place it for a few hours in a warm place; shake 
up the water, remove the cork and critically smell the air contained in 
the bottle. If it has any smell, and especially if the odor is in the 
least repulsive, the water should be rejected for domestic use. By heat- 
ing the water to boiling an odor is evolved sometimes that otherwise 
does not appear. 

Taste. — Water fresh from the well is usually tasteless, even though 
it may contain a large amount of putrescible organic matter. Water 
for domestic use should be perfectly tasteless, and remain so, even after 
it has been warmed, since warming often develops a taste in water 
which is tasteless when cold. If the water, at any time, has a repulsive 
or even disagreeable taste, it should be rejected. 

Heisch’s Test for Sewage Contamination. — The delicacy of the sense 
of smell or taste vary greatly in different individuals; one person may 
fail to detect the foul contamination of a given water, which would be 
very evident to a person of a finer organization. But if the cause of a 
bad smell, or taste, exist in the water, the injurious effect on health will 
remain the same whether recognized or not. Moreover, some water of 
very dangerous quality will fail to give any indication by smell or taste. 
For these reasons I attach especial importance to Heisch’s test for sew- 
age contamination or the presence of putrescible organic matter. The 
test is so simple that any one can use it. Fill a clean pint bottle three- 
fourths full of the water to be tested, and dissolve in the water a tea- 
spoonful of the purest sugar — loaf or granulated sugar will answer — 
cork the bottle and place it in a warm place for two days. If in twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours the water becomes cloudy or muddy it is unfit 
for domestic use. If it remains perfectly clear it is probably safe to 
use. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Cieported for The American Architect and Bufiding News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligenos 

islprovidad by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary tnformation, espe- 
Gially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 





[Printed cations of any patents here mentioned 

ther with rat detail illustrations, may be obtained 
the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 

y five cents.] 

286,176. FIREPLACE GRATE. — Albert Chase, Bos- 

ton, Mass. 

286,224. FASTENER FOR THE MEETING-RAILS OF 

SASHES. — George W. Reeve, Millburn, N. J. 

286 234. LUMBER- DRIER. — John Uwen Smith, 

Janiison, Ala. 

286,250. REVERSIBLE STORE-DOOR LaTcH. — Au- 

gust Arens, New Britain, Conn. 

246,255. ROOFING-PAINT. — Mead Blake, Compton, 

Quebec, Can. 

286,270. OVERFLOW CONNECTION FOR BATH-TUBS, 

— Allen P. Creque, New York, N. Y. 

286,306. FIRE-E8SCAPE.— Andrew J. Johnson, Cuy- 

ahogs Falls, Ohio. 

280,321, PAVEMENT AND FLOOR. — Elijah B. Mar- 

tindale, Indianapolis, Ind. 

286,330. PROCESS OF CONVERTING CAST-IRON INTO 

FiIBRUUS WROUGHT-I RON, — Jacob Resse, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
286,345. VISE. —George Thorp, South Bay City, 


Mich. 


256,365. SPRING-COMPRESSION FAUCET. — Joseph 
Zane, Boston, Mass. 

286,376. CLAMP AND VISE. —Charles L. Bellamy, 
Arlington, N. J. 

226,585. ADJUSTABLE DRAWING-KNIFE. — John S. 


Cantelo, Taunton, Mass. 


286,38%, RATCHET BIT-BRACE. — Wm. R. Clark- 
son, Buffalo, N. Y. 

236,303. FIRE-ALARM. — Frederick A. Copeland, 
La Crosse, Wis. 

286,401, FIRE-PROOF BUILDING. — William H. Dol- 
man, St. Helen, Oreg. 

2<6,405. PaiNr-BrkUsH HOLDER.— Albert T. Ed- 
wards, South Kingston, R. I. 

236,434. IMIrarion STAINED-GLaS8s. — F. Bene- 


dict Herzog, New York, N. Y. 


286,456. FIRE-EscaAPE. — Thos. Macdonough, Ben- 
ton, Cheboygan County, Mich. 

266,502. Firtt-EXTINGUISHER. — Plerre C. E. Ta- 
bouet, Paris, France. 

286,519. FIRE-ESCAPE, — John Zerr, Keokuk, Iowa. 
286,523. FIRE-Escare. — Charles Bemis, Luding- 
ton, Mich. 

286,539. DOOR-HANGER, — George W. Hey, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

286,542. ILLUMINATING VAULT-COVERS OR GRAT- 
ING-TILES AND SURFACES MADE OF THE 8AME. — 
Thaddeus Hyatt, New York, N. Y. 

286,515. WRENCH.— Andrew Hyde, Hatfield, Mass. 
287,552. LUMBER-DRIER. — David F. Noyes, Lewis- 
ton, Me. 

236,535. VENTrILATING-SCREEN FOR WINDOWS, — 
Emineline W. Philbrook, Boston, Mass. 

286.558. SKYLIGHT.—Jobn CG. R ran, Detroit, Mich. 
286,559. SASH-LOLDER.—Edson E. Shepard, Water- 
town, N. Y. 

286,561. Wrency.— Willard N. Smith and Her- 
bert M. Vincent, New Bedford, Mass. 

10,391 (Reissue), STEAM-HEATER. — William B. 
Dunning, Geneva, N. Y. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ARMORY. —Gate City Guards, Peachtree St., brick, 

50’ x 120/; cost, $15,000; Bruce & Morgan, architects. 

BANK. — Gate City National Bank, Alabama St., 

brick and stone, with terra-cotta finish, in the 

Queen Anne style; cost, $10,000; Humphries & Nor- 

man, architects. 

CHURCHES. — Unitarian eyapels Church St., half- 
aaa cost, $3,500; Humphries & Norman, archi- 
cts. 

Additions to St. Luke’s Cathedral, Peachtree St.; 

cost, $3,400; Humphries & Norman, architects. 

Trinity Mission (Methodist), frame, Boulevard; 
cost, $3,400; Bruce & Morgan, architects, 

Zion (M. FE.) Church (colored), brick, Clark St.; 
cost, $12,000; Bruce & Morgan, architects. 
Factory. — The Swift Specitic Co., cor. Hunter and 
Butler Sts., three-st’y brick factory, 75’ x 150’; cost, 
$16,0)0; E. G. Lind, architect. 

Hore.. — Hayden House, Marietta St., three-st’y 

peek: 42! x90/; cost, $11,000; Fay & Eichberg, archi- 
cus. 

OFFICE-BUILDING. — Maj. J. A. Fitten, cor. Marietta 

and Broad Sts., five-st’y brick and iron office-build- 

ue. 50’ x 80’; cost, $30,000; Bruce & Morgan, archi- 
ects. 

PAVILION. — Gage City Street Railway, Ponce de 

Leon Springs, frame; cost, 83,500; Humphries & 

Norman, architects. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. — Cityof Atlanta, Calhoun St., two- | 
st’y brick schoo)-house, 60/ x x5’; cost, $10,0U0; Fay l 

& Eichberg, architects. | 
** West End Acadeiny,” frame; cost, $5,000; Hum- 

phries & Nurman, architects. 

the action of the Legis- 

lature, recently adjourned, Gov. McDaniel has ap- 

alee acommission, which met October 4 and 5. 

t was decided to erect the State capitol on the very 
eligible site bounded by Washington, McDonough, 

Hunter and Mitchell Streets, recently donated for 

that purpose by the City of Atlanta. In order to 


obtain plans and proceed to the erection of the 
building as soon as possible, the commission con- 
cluded to offer $3,500 for the most acceptable de- 
sign, with full specifications, for a State capitol, to 
cost not exceeding $500,000, reserving the right to 
reject any or all designs, and to advertise in many 
of the leading journals of the country. Designs to 
be drawn to one-eighth scale, and to be received 
not later than December 19. 


Srokgs. — Boynton Bros., Alabama St., two-and-a- 


half-st’y brick store; cost, $1s8,v00; Gust. E. Leo, 
architect. : 

M. C. Kelser, Pryor St., three st’y brick store; 
cost, $12,000; Bruce & Morgan, architects. 

Lovejoy & Thompson, Broad St, ara brick 
store, 25/ x 100; cost, $6,000; Bruce & Morgan, 
architects. 

R. W. Smith, Whitehall St., brick addition, 45’ x 
70’; cost, $5,000; E. G. Lind, architect. 

J. High, Whitehall St., alteration of front, fron 
and brick; cost, $4,000: Humphries & Norman, archi- 
tects. 


DWELLINGS, — E. C. Peters, Ponce de Leon Ave., 


two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $12,000; Humphries & 
Norman, architects. 

W.R. Hill & A. G. Greer, Church St., brick tene- 
ment, 50/ x §0/; cost, $7,000; Bruce & Morgan, archi- 
tec 


ts. 

Mra. Esther Hymes, Forsyth St., three-st’y brick 
dwell.; cost, $4,500; Gust. E. Leo, architect. 

Dickson, Peachtree St., brick and frame dwel].; 
cost, $7,000; Wm. If. Wood, architect, New York; 
Humphries & Norman, Superintendents. 

Jas. M. Couper, Ponce de Leon Ave., two-s8t’y 
frame dwell.; cost, $12,000; Fay & Eichberg, archi- 
tects. 

Gate City Street Railway, Boulevard, 2 two-st’y 
fraine tenements; cost, $s,v00; Bruce & Morgan, 
architects. 

W. G. Herndon, Spring St., 3 two-st’y frame tene- 
ments; cost, $5,00U; Bruce & Morgan, architects. 

Hoke Smith, West Peachtree St., two-st’y frame 
dwell.; coat, 36,000; Fay & Eichberg, architects. 

L. B. Nelson, Boulevard, frame dwell.; cost, 
$8,000; Bruce & Morgan, architects. 

W. P. Patillo, cor. Fair and Crew Sts., frame ad- 
dition; cost, $8,50u; E. G. Lind, architect. 

Jno. A. Colvin, Washington St., two-st’y frame 
dwell.; cost, $4,000; Fay & Kichberg, architects. 

H. Crankshaw, Nelson St., trame dwell.; cost, 
$4,000; Humphries & Norman, architects. 

K. B. Toy, Forest Ave., two-st’y frame dwell.; 
cost, §3,5%; Fay & Kichberg, architects. 

Dr. E. W. Roach, McDonough St., frame dwell.; 
cost, $3,500; Humphries & Norman, architects. 

Prof. H. Bumstead, Atlanta University, frame 
dwell.; cost, $3,000; Humphries & Norman, archi- 
tects. : 

Jno. A. Stevens, Cane St., two-st’y frame dwell.; 
cost, $2,500; Fay & Eichberyg, architects. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report twenty- 


one permits have been granted, the more important 
of which are the following: — 

Franz W. Knoch, twost’y brick building, w s 
Towson St.,sof Nicholson St, 

J.B. N. Berry, three-st’y brick building, (Square) 
es McColloh St., bet. Wilson and McMechen St. 

Wm. H. Fields, two-st’y brick building, 8 w cor. 
Paca and St. Peters Sts. 

M.1. Davis, four-st’y brick back building, to No. 
89 e8 North St., bet. Saratoga and Pleasant Sta, 

P. J. King, two-st’y brick stable, es Hair St., 8 of 
Hudson St, 

C. C. Rumpf & Co., two-st’y brick stable, s s Dover 
St., bet. Green and Emory Sts. 

Jos. Scherer, two-st’y brick stable, rear of 133 w 8 
Broadway, bet. Eastern Ave. and Bank St. 


ALTERATION. — E. G. Perine, Esq., is making altera- 


tions to the building 56 South Gay St., to cost 82,- 
500; from designs by George Archer, architect; Wim. 
H. McDonnal, builder. 


Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Brich.— Vale St., Nos. 43 and 


45, Ward 21, for Dennison Manufacturing Co., man- 
ufactory, 42’ x 80’, three-st’y Hat; ID. H. Jacobs & 
Son, builders. 

Parker St., cor. Centre St., Ward 22, for Owen 
Nawn, 2 dwells. and store, 27/6” x 50’ each, three- 
a | flat. : 

Monument St., cor. Medford St., Ward 3, for How- 
ard Bros. & Co., mill, 4s’ x 100/; five-ot’y fat; ell, 237 
x 109’; LL. Greely, builder. 

Court St., Nos. 46 and 48, cor. Tremont St., Nos. 2- 
16, Ward 10, Augustus Hemmenwauay Estate, mercan- 
tile, 4u/and 58” x 100’, seven-st’y tlat; I. J. Whidden 
& Co., builders. 

Camden St., near Huntington Ave., Ward 22, for 
Metropolitan R. KR. Co., stable, car-house and shop, 
160’ and 216’ x 237’, one-st’y flat; material, iron; 
John Quirk, builder. * 

Commonicealth Ave., Nos. 176 and 178, Ward 11, 
Win, P. Wesselhoeft, dwell., 28! x 47’, three-st’y 
mansard; Morton & Chesley, builders. 

Comnoniecalth Ave., No. 178, Ward 11, for James 
B. Bell, dwell., 28’ x 47/, three-st’y nausard; Morton 
& Chesley, builders, 

South St., near Pleasant St., Ward 24, for Boston 
Gas Light Co., boiler and pump-house, 43/ 6/7 x 69/, 
one-st’y pitch; Wm. M. Rumery, builder. 

Bicknall Ave,, from Roxbury St., Ward 19. for 
Andreas Blume, 2 dwells., 32/ x 38, three-st'y flut; 
VU. Fitheld, builder. 

Thomas Park, Nos. 41 and 42, Ward 14, for Henry 
B. Stratton, 2 dwells., 20’ x 33’, three-st’y flat; Hen- 
ry B. Stratton, builder. 

Wood. — Cambridge St, rear, near North Howard 
St., Ward 25, for N. & G. D. Chamberlain, 2 dwells., 
15’ x 20/, two-st’y flat; Otis Wheeler, builder. 

Crawford St., near Glen Hill Ave., Ward 21, for 
Mrs. E. D. Mallory, dwell., 36” 6 x 47’, two-st’y 
pitch; Spinney & Haddock, builders. 

Waumbeck St., near Warren St., Ward 21, for Neil 
McNeil, dwell., 26’ x 41/, two-st’y pitch; McNeil 
Bros., builders. 

Crosby St., near Washington St., Ward 23, for Pat- 
rick wr eehy dwell., 21’ x 31’, two-st'y pitch; John 
Gately, bui der. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — Willoughby Ave., 8 8 


Sumner St., near Bremen St., Ward 2, for Daniel 
V. Fotts, store, 18’ x 30’, one-st’y flat; S. Y. Chase, 
builder. 

Dorchester Ave., cor. Hyde St., Ward 15, for John 
Nolan, dwell. and store, 27’ x 35/, three-st’y flat; 
Richard Ramsell, builder. 

Lewis St., Nos. 62 and 64, cor. Marginal St., Ward 
2, for Mrs. Rosanna M. McDevitt, dwell. and store, 
26/ x 325’, two-st’y flat; John F. Slattery, builder. 

Dorchester Ave., Nos 614 and 816, Ward 15, for 
Joel W. Tuttle, 2 dwells., 14767 x 19’ 6" and 22’ x 
33’, two-st'y mansard; P, P. Nichols, builder. 

Centre St., near Orchard St., Ward 23, for Martin 
Downey, 2 dwells., 12’ 3 x 16/6" and 19’ 6 x 2s’, 
two-st’y pitch. 

Hyde Park Ave,, near Walk Hil) St., Ward 23, for 
Richard E. Cochran, 2 dwells., 20’ and 26’ x 36/, two- 
ay pitch; Richard E. Cochran, builder. 

reenwich Pl., near Fenton Pl., Ward 24, for 
Adomiramw Burrell, 2 dwells., 23’ x 36/, two-st’y flat; 
Wm. J. Jobling, builder. 

Call St., cor. Child St., Ward 23, for Mrs. Wini- 
fred Smith, dwell., 24/ x 32/, two-st’'y mansard; John 
O’ Keefe, builder. 

Allan S¢t., near Ashmont St., Ward 24, for Sarah 
FE. W. Smith, dwell., 30% x 30’, two-st’y pitch; J. F. 
Haines, builder. 

Savin Hill Ave., cor. Sagamore St., Ward 24, for 
Daniel Cronin, dwell., 26/ x 36’ 6, two-st'y pitch; 
Wm. J. Jobling, builder, 

Dorchester Ave., near Commercial St., Ward 24, 
for Michael Cunningham, blacksmith-shop, 20/ x 50/, 
one-st’y flat; Alfred Ford, builder. 

Washington St., near School St., Ward 23, for 
Joseph Emhoff, dwell. and store, 29 x 48/, three-st’y 
flat; Gottlieb Merz, builder. 

Dudley St, near Washington St., Ward 23, for 
Edward D. Jones, dwell., 15/ x 19/ apd 21 x 22/, one- 
BU’y mansard; Edward D. Jones, builder. 

Stanwood Ave., rear, hear Columbia St., Ward 24, 
for Alexander H. Clapp, stable, 16’ x 30’, one-st'y 
pitch; Addington Noble, builder. 

Parkman St., No. 37. Ward 24, for Davies Eddy, 
dwell., 26 x 29, two-st'y pitch; Studley Bros., 
builders. 

Unnamed St., near Ashland St., Ward 24, for A. W. 
Wright, 4 dwells., 25’ x 36’, two-st’y pitch: J. E. 
Currier, builder. 

Baxter Sq., No, 13, for Wm. R. Cavanagh, stable, 
20/ x 497, one-st'y pitch; Wm. R. Cavanagh. builder. 

Marqinal St,, rear, near Orleans St., Ward 2, for 
Eastern R. R. Co., storage of coal, 16f x 100’, one- 
st’y flat; H. Bissell, builder. 

Linden St., near Pratt St., Ward 25, for Lebanon 
Pratt, 2 dwells., 14/ x 23/ and 21! x 32, two-st’y pitch; 
Wn. B. Cameron, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


138 w 
Marcy Ave., 2 three-st’'y brownstone dwells., tin 
roofs; cost, $6,°00; owner aud carpenter, Samuel 
Peden, Jr., 309 Marcy Ave. 

Thlarteenth St., 3 8, 3877 @ Third Ave., three-st'y 
frame tenement; tin rouf; cost, $3,000; owner and 
builder, S. B. Oulton, 108 Boerum P1.; architect, 
Arthur Stever. 

North Second St., Nos, 425, 427 and 429, ne, 100’ w 
Ewen St., 3 two-st’y frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
each, $2,000; owner, William Ward, 243 North Sec- 
ond St.; architect, O. H. Doolittle; builders, Sammis 
& Bedtord. 

Elizabeth St., ne cor. Dwight St., three-st’y brick 
hotel and store, gravel roof; cost, $8,555; owner, C. 
Cohn; builder, k. W. Detlefsen. 

Ninth St., 8 ecor, Seventh Ave., 6 three-st’y and 
basement brownstone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$s,00U; owner, Charles Long, 367 Seventh St.; build- 
er, J. ‘T.. Wood. 

Third Are., 6 © cor. Forty-sixth St., 2 three-st’y 
frame dwelis., tin roof; cost, each, $2,000; owner, 
Janes Tibball, Thirty-cighth St., between Fourth 
and Fifth Aves.; architect, L. B,. Bogart; builders, 
R. Whelan and James Tibball. 

Evcryreen Ave., No. 144, 8 w cor. Jefferson St. , 
three-st’y frame store and tenement, tin roof; cost , 
about $5,uv00; owner, Edward H. E. Eickson, 88 Jef - 
ferson St.; architect, J. S. Wightman. 

Seventeenth St., 3 8, 1657 w Fifth Ave., two-st’y 
brownstone dwell., tin roof; cost, $5,000; owner, 
Thomas Word, Eighteenth St., near Fifth Ave.; 
architect, Thomas Corrigan; builders, Wm. an 
Thos, Corrigan. 

Third Ace. 8 © cor. Thirty-ninth St., three-st’y 
frame store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,500; 
owner, Mary Cronin, 1009 Third Ave.; architect, 
H. J. Skinner. 

Pearl st., n @ cor. Concord St., four-st’y brick 
store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $11,000; owners, 
8S. & J.C. Burling: architect, I. D. Reynolds, 

Lynch St., 8 8, 356! e Harrison Ave., 3 three-st'y 
frame double tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 
$4,500; owner, L. Bossert, 648 Union Ave.; architect, 
J. Platte; builder, J. Auer. 

Jackson Pl, wos, 80! 8 Sixteenth St., 6twost’y 
frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, §900; owner and 
architect, B. Banks, 227 Eighteenth St.; builders, 
TT. Keese and T. Crocker. 

Elm St,, 388, 100’ e Central Ave., 4 three-st’y frame 
double tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $3,600; own- 
er, Aug. Marsebal, 145 Fulton St., New York City; 
architect, G. Hillenbrand. 

Quincy St., No. 746, 83,100 w Patchen Ave., two- 
st'y brownstone front dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,80:; 
owner, J. W. Robbins, 704 Quincy St.; architect, W. 
H. Baker; builders, N. Woou and E. T. Baker. 

Maujer St., ns, 5247 e Waterbury St., one-st‘'y 
brick factory, gravel roof; cost, §X,0U0; owner, Wim. 
Brookfield, 516 Madison Ave., New York City; 
builder, .J. Bisson. 

Seventh Ave., 8 Ww cor. Carroll St., brick dwell., 
three stories front and two stories on rear; cost, 
$15,000; owner, W.E. Seovil, 255 Sixth Ave.; arcbi- 
la a J. Farquhar; builders, E. T. Rutan and 
— Sins. 

Foot of North Eleventh St., 2530! w First St., two- 
st'y brick shop, gravel and felt roof; cost, $13,000; 
owner, Pratt Manufacturing Co., foot of North 
Twelfth St.; architect, F. L. R. Sweet; builders, 
J. Rooney and J. Fallon. 
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Rodney St., No. 156,8 a, 95’ from Lee Ave., three- 
et’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, Jno. 
E. James, 107 South Fourth St.; architect, W. E. 
Grassau; builders, ‘I’. Winslow and Langer Bros. 

Madison St., n 8, 354’ w Marcy Ave., 4 three-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs: cost, each, 
$5,500; owner and builder, Joseph I. Kirby, 73 Gates 
Ave.; architect, A. Hill. 

North Henry St., Nos.12 and 14,68, about s Her- 
bert St.. 2 three-st'y frame double tenements, tin 
roofs; cost, each, $3,500; owners, F. Lange and 
Louisa Lither, on premises; architect, E. Schrunipf; 
builder, Jacob Schoch. 

Third Ave., e 8, 60’ s Twentieth St., 5 three-st’y 
frame tenements and stores, gravel roofs; cost, each, 
about $3,500: owner, John McGrath, 226 — Twen- 
tieth St.; architect, W. H. Wirth. 

Bainbridge St., n 8, 250! e Reid Ave., 3 two-st’y 
brick dwells., gravel roofs; cost, each, $3,500; owner, 
Kate Acor, 372 Tompkins Ave.; architect, V. Fields; 
builder, L. Acor. 

Horkimer St., ns, 309’ 9/"e Bedford Ave., 3 three. 
st’y brownstone front dwells.; tin roofs; cost, each, 
$9,000; owner, M. E. Stafford, &35 Dean St.; architect 
and builder, J. Stafford, same address. 
ALTERATIONS, — Monroe St., No. 42, two-st’y brick 
extension; cost, $2,000; owner, Mrs. Ada Stocker, on 
premises; architect, G. P. Chappell. 

Lefferts Pl., No. 154, two-st’y brick extension; 
cost, $4,000; owner, Edward Ostram, on premises; 
architect and builder, F. D. Norris. 

Siegel St., & 8, 275 e Bushwick Ave., three-st’y 
brick extension, gravel rovf; cost, $9,000; owners, 
Wm, Wall's Sons, on premises; architect, C. L. 
Johnson; builders, Mauer & Lebwerer. 

Chicago. 
Factory. — Furst & Rudolph are architects for the 
four-st’y factory on Wells St., for Theo. A. Kochs, 
to cost $20,000. 
FiLATs. — A. Smith is architect for the flats with stores 
below, to be built on West Polk St., for Jno. Hoff- 
mann, to cost $20,000. 

Wm. Longhurst, architect. planned the three-st’y 
flata and stores on State St., for D. Harry Ham- 
mer, to cost $15,400. 

John Otter, architect, has completed plans. for 
three-st’y flats, to be built on Gartield Ave., for An- 
drew Almert. 

Three-st'y flats and stores are to be built on But- 
terfield St., for J. C. Trapp, to cost $9,000; T. Karls, 
architect. 

Houskés. — Frommann & Jebsen, architects, have 
completed plans for 3 two-st’y dwells., for C. P. 
Buckingham on Larrabee St., to cost $15,000. 

Enos Hasson will build a three-st’y dwell. and 
store on Twenty-tirst St., to cost $13,000. 

Wm. Longhurst, architect, planned the 3 two-st’y 
dwells. on West Jackson St., to cost $9,000; owner, 
R. R. Williams. 

Dixon & Townsend, architects, made plans for the 
two-st’y dwell. on Michigan Ave., for W. J. Knights, 
to cost $x,000. 

L. J. Halberg, architect, has completed plans for 
Mrs. Hale's three-st’y dwell. on West Jackson St. 

Cudell & Blumenthal, architects, have completed 
plans for 4 two-st’y dwells., to be erected on State 
St., to cost $15,000. 

Edbrooke & Burnham, architects, have plans 
ready for two-st’y dwell., to be erected on West 
Jackson St., for J. G. Keith, to cost $9,000. 

J. P. Huber, architect, made plans tor three-st’y 
dwell., to be built for J. Kadic; cost, $10,000, 
WAREHOUSE. — G. Sugg will build three-st’y ware- 
house on Ewing St., to cost $12,000; P. W. Kuehl is 
the architect. 

BuiLDInG Prreits. — John Wilkowski, two-st’y 
dwell., 225 Cleaver St.: cost, $4,000; architect, Joe 
Wilkowski; builder, John Wilkowski. 

Rev. A. Damon, three-st’y dwell., 232-234 West 
Fighteenth St.; cost, $8,000; architect, John Dillin- 
burgh; builders, Tobin & Turner, 

Andrew Almert, three-st’y flats, 394 Garfleld Ave.; 
cost, $6,500; architect, John Otter; builder, A. Al- 


mert. 

J.D. Hall, two-st'y dwell., 3132 Groveland Park 
Ave.; cost, $3,500; architect, Jno. D. Clifford; build- 
er, H. D. Satford. 

. Harry Hammer, three-st’y and basement store 
and flats, 3448-50 State St.; cost, $15,000; architect, 
Wim. Longhurst: builder, A. Bemont. 

O. P. Buckingham, 3 two-st’y dwells., 823-827 Lar- 
rabee St.; cost, 315,000; architects, Frommann & Jeb- 
sen; builder, Chas. Thiele. 

Jno. Hotfiman, 5 three-st’y store and flate, 873-877 
Polk St.; cost, $20,000; architect, A. Sinith; builder, 
L. Daezling. 

L. A. Babcock, two-st’y dwell., 761-763 Lake St.; 
cost, $4,500. 

Enos Hasson, three-st’y store and dwell., 206-208 
Twonty-first St.; cost, $13,000. 

Patrick O'Malley, two-st’y dwell., 79 Hanimond 
St.; cost, $4,000; architect, John Otter; builder, 
Chris. Luehring. 

M. Haefer, three-st’y store and dwell., 646 Wells 
St.; cost, $10,000; architects, Cudell & Blumenthal; 
builders, Aug. Kenker & Co. 

M. Farrant, 2 two-st’y dwells., 199-201 Mather St.; 
cost, $3,500. 

Fries Bros., tbree-st’y factory, 300 North Carpen- 
ter St.; cost, 36,000; architect, H. Sierks; builder, 
F. Hansen. 

Mrs. Hale, three-st’y dwell., 528 West Jackson St.; 
cost, &6,000; architect, L. J. Halberg; builder, Geo. 

Lehman. 

W. J. Knight, two-st’y dwell., 1508 Michigan Ave.; 
cost, $8,000; architects, Dixon & Townsend; builder, 
Geo. Lehman. 

RK. R. Williams, 3 two-st’y dwells., 1034-1038 West 
Jackson St.; cost, $9,000; architect, Wm. Longhurst. 

G. Sugg, three-st’y warehouse, 48-50 Ewing St.; 
coxt, 12,600; architect, P. W. Ruehl; builders, 
Schwartz & Kies. 

Thos. Morrissey, two-st’y dwell., 3617 Wentworth 
Ave.; cost, $3,000; architect, Gottig; builder, R. E. 

McKay. 

A. B. McCourtie, three-st’y dwell., 241 Park Ave.; 
cost, $7,000; architects, J. M. Van Osdel & Co.; 
builder, Wm. Scott. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Mrs. Gamble, two-st’y brick 


Housgs. — For O. 


E. H. Gould, two-st’y dwell., 730 Washtenau Ave.; 
cost, $4,000. 

J. Kadic, three-st’y dwell., 138-140 De Koven St.; 
Pah $10,000; architect, J. P. Huber; builders, Benes 

ayer. 

C. Oiradeved: three-st’y dwell., 212 De Koven St.; 
cost, $4,200; architects and builders, Benes & Sayer. 

M. Krestufek, two-st’y dwell., 587 Nineteenth St.; 
cost, $2,500; architects and builders, Benes & Sayer. 

P. Bartholinae, 4 pdt dwell., 502 State St.; 
cost, $15,000; architects, Cudell & Blumenthal; 
builder, Chas. Thiele. 

J.G. Keith, two-st’'y cellar and attic dwell., 522 
West Jackson St.; cost, $9,000; architects, Edbrooke 
& Burnham. 

J. F. Lawrence, 4 cottages, 85-87-93-95 Emerson 
St.; cost, $4,000. 

Po Varvinck, two-st’y dwell., 82 Johnson St.; cost, 

,000. 

J.C. Trapp, three-st’y store and flats, 3802 Butter- 
field St.; cost, $9,000; architect, T. Karls; builder, 
D. G. Robinson. 

D. E. Sibley, elevator building, Thirty-first St. and 
Stewart Ave.; cost, $3,500. 

C. V. Waite, three-st’y dwell. and store, 2624-2626 
State St.; cost, $7,000. 

S. M. Drake, 4 two-s’ty dwells., 5-11 Armour St.; 
cost, $5,000. 

P Helen Keeney; 4 cottages, 267-171 Hirsch St.; cost, 
5,000. 

Theo. A. Kochs, four-st’y and basement factory, 
158-160 Wells St.; cost, $20,000; architects, Furst & 
Rudolph; builders, Ebertshauser Bros. 

H. Schlotke, cottage, 754 West Fourteenth St.; 
cost, $3,000; architect and builder, A. Soula. 

M. Cronin, two-st’y dwell., 879 Blue Island Ave.; 
cost, $3.500; architect and builder, A. Soula. 

J. McNulty, cottage, 62 Henry St.; cost, $3,500. 

A. J. Kasper, three-st’y dweil., 482 North Frank- 
lin St.; cost, $6,000; architect, S. M. Randolph. 

H. Mueller, three-st'y dwell., 778 Sedgwick St.; 
cost, £8,000; architect and builder, H. Mueller. 

John Murphy, two-st’y dwell., 514 Taylor St.; coat, 


Cincinnati. 


dwell., Falls St.. near John St.; cost, $4,500.! 

Thos. Brye, two-st’y brick dwell.,s wcor. Willow 
and Chappel Sts.; cost, $20,000. 

Dr. Judkins, two-st’y brick dwell., cor. Race and 
Longworth Sts.; cost, $2,500. 

6 permits for repairs; cost, $7,500. 

Total permits to date, 678. 

Total cost to date, $2,515,250. 


Cleveland. 


BLocks.— For Morgan, Root & Co., brick block on 


ai St.; cost, $130,000; Cudell & Richardson, ar- 
chitects. 

For L. E. Holden, brick block on Bond St.; cost, 
$10,000; Thos. Simmons, contractor; Coburn & Bar- 
num, architects. 


CHURCH.— Fairmount Presbyterian church on Fair- 


mount St.; cost, $12,000; J. T. Watterson, contrac- 
tor; W.H. Phillips, architect. 

*, Brush, stone house on Euclid 
Ave.; cost, $75,000; Thos. Linas, contractor; Geo. H. 
Smith, architect. 

For S. ‘I. Everett, etone houseon Euclid Ave., cor. 
Case Ave.; cost, $90,000; Andrew Dall and A. McAl- 
listar, contractors. 

For S. T. Wellman, brick house on cor. Cedar and 
Case Aves.; cost, $20,000; Coburn & Barnum, archi- 
tects. 

Three dwellings for Chas. French, on Cedar Ave.; 
coat, $2,800 each; J. W. Flova, builder. F. O. Bate, 
architect. 

City forge on the Lake Shore Railway; cost, $1,- 
500; J. T. Waterson, contractor; F. C. Bate, archi- 
tect. 


RESERVOIR.— High service reservoir for the Cleve- 


land Water-Works, on Woodland Hills, capacity, 
about 35,000,000 gallons; estimated cost, $125,000; 
John Whitelaw, Supt. and Engineer. 


Detroit. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—John Brinke, frame house, 


660 Russell St.; cost, $3,600. 

F. Wittlesberger, double brick house, Ontario St.; 
cost, $6,400, 

Petrequin Bros., 3 frame houses, National Ave.; 
cost, $4,100. 

Board of Metropolitan Police, brick and stone 
headquarters, East Park; cost, $30,000; George Lloyd, 
architect. 

Jos. Maples, brick house, Lincoln Ave.; cost, $3,- 


200. 
C. W. Shippey, brick house, 950 Cass Ave.; cost, 


$3,200. 
Mortimer L. Smith, brick house, Woodward Ave.; 
cost, $9,000. 
A.C. Varney, frame house, Hancock Ave.; cost, 
$3,000. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. —J. Heres tinge. brick building, 


for H. Beastrin, in Seventh Ward; cost, $3,000. 
John Kraatz & Son, brick dwell. for N, Peters, on 
Third St., Sixth Ward; cost, $6,700. 
J A. McCann & Co., warehouse, for Davis Bros., 
on National Ave., Fifth Ward; cost, $16,000. 
Edward Schmidt, 3 cottages, for B. F. Pereles, on 
Seventh Ave., Eleventh Ward; cost, $5,000. 


New York. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. — The project proposed last 


spring, to build an apartment-houge on the Fifth 
Avenue Plaza, has been revived, the ground having 
been purchased by Messrs. Phyfe & Campbell, for 
whom Mr. Geo. W. DaCunha js drawing plans. 

Mr. Jobn Harvey will build two apartment-houses 
with stores below, 25’ front on the north side of 
ya Hundred and Twenty-fifth St., 300’ e of Seventh 

ve. 


DWELLINGS. — Seven first-class houses, brick and 


brownstone, 21’ 6’ x 60/ each, are to be built on the 
west side of Lexington Ave., between Forty-fifth 
and Forty-sixth Sts., for Mr. Thos. Gilford, from de- 










signs of Mr. Charles Graham & Sons, who will also 
be the builders. 

There will also be erected, adjoining, a five-st’y 
apartment-house, 48 x 95/; cost, about $52,000; same 
owner and architects. 


HOusEs. — On the north side of Fifty-seventb St., 125/ 


w of Seventh Ave., 5 first-class houses are to be 
built on the lot, 100? x 100", recently purchased by 
Messrs. R. Sidenberg; D. & J. Jardine, architects; 
Win. Gedney and Sinclair & Wills, builders. 


BUILDING PERMITS.— Beaver St., Nos. 60 and 62, Wil- 


lam St., Nos. 2, 2), 4. and 6, and Pearl St., Nos. 107, 
109, 109}, and 111, eight-st’y brick office-building, and 
slate roof; cost, $530,000; owner, N. Y. Cotton Ex- 
change, M. B. Fielding, Pres't, Hanover Sq.; archi- 
tect, Geo. B. Post; builders, A. A. Andruss & Son, 
and McGuire & Sloan. 

Fifty-seventh St.,n 8,100’ e Eleventh Ave., five- 
st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $13,000; owner, 
Jas. Higgins, 1132 Second Ave.; architect, A. B. Og- 
den; builder, Jno. Keating. 

Eighty-seventh St., ns, 175/ w Ninth Ave., 3 three- 
st’y brick dwells., (brownstone fronts), tin roof; cost, 
each, $9,000; owner, architect, and builder, J. M. 
Grenell, 1764 Broadway. 

Avenue A,n w cor. Seventy-ninth St., 3 five-st'y 
brick tenements and stores, tin roof; cost, each, §15,- 
000; owner, Michael Duffy, 1467e One Hundred and 
Second St.; architect, A. Spence. 

Avenue A,sw cor. Fightieth St., 4 five-st’y brick 
tenements and stores, tin roof; cost, each, $15,000; 
Owner and architect, same as lust. 

One Hundred and Thirty-second St., n 8, 32) w 
Sixth Ave., three-st’y brick dwell., brownstone 
front, tin roof; cost, $15,0U0; owner and architect, 
James Barrett, 4 and 6 New Chambers St. 

One Hundred and Thirty-fiyth St.,n 8, 7 w Third 
Ave., four-st’y brick tenement, gravel roof; cost, 
$9,000; owner, Martin Norz, One Hundred and For- 
ty-tirst St. and Third Ave.; architect, John Kogers. 

Lerington Ave., 8 Ww cor. One Hundred and 
Eleventh St., five-st’y brick flat and store, tin roof; 
cost, $20,000; owner, Patrick Skelly, 137 West Fif- 
teenth St.; architect, Jno. B. Snook; builder, not 
selected. 

One Hundred and Thirty-third St., 8 8, 500’ w Sixth 
Ave., 3 three-st’y brownstone front dwalls., tin roofs; 
cost, each, $9,500; owner, George W. Dunn, 254 
Eleventh St.; architect, John Brandt, 

West One Hundred and Ticenty-sizth St., No. 0,2 
five-st’y brick and stone tenements, tin roofs; cost, 
each, $12,000; owner, John Fullam, 2145 Second Ave.; 
architect, M. J. Merritt; builders, John Fullam, 
and KR. A. Hollister. 

Ninety-first St., 8 8, 94° e First Ave., threest’y 
brick stable and oftice, one-st’y brick foundry, gravel 
roofs; cost, $10,000; owner and builder, George H. 
Toop, 421 East Eighty-eighth St. 

Greene St., No. 8, four-st’y brick store, tin roof; 
cost, $25,000; owners, Trustees of Louis L. Lorillard, 
No.3 Mercer St.; architect, Jno. B. Suook; builder, 
John Demarest. 

Beaver St., No. 18, four-st’y brick restaurant and 
dwell., tin roof; cost, $30,000; owners, Wiehl & Wid- 
man, 32 Pear] St.; architects, H. J. Schwarzmann & 
Co.; builders, J. & L. Weber, and P. J. Duffy. 

Weat Pifty-secenth St., Nos. 546 and 548, four-st’y 
brick factory, gravel roof; cost, $25,000; owner, G. 
W. Hollis, Boston, Mass.; architect, Geo. F. Fuller. 

East Seventy-ninth St, Nos. 156-166, 5 four-st’y 
brownstone front flats, tin roofs; cost, each, $15,000; 
owner, John J. McDonald, 1832 Fourth Ave.; archi- 
tect, A. Hatfield. 

Venety-ciyhth St.,n 8, 59° w First Ave., one-st'y 
brick store-house, tin roof; cost, $9,000; owner, 
Knickerbocker Gas Light Vo., 74 West Eleventh St.; 
builders, Moran & Armstrong. 

Vinety-ninth St.,8 8, 9 e Second Ave., two-st'y 
brick workshop and office, tin roof; cost, $8,000; 
owners and builders, saine as last. 

West Ticentieth St., Nos. 815 and 517, 2 four-st'y 
brick tenements, tin roof; cost, each, $12,000; own- 
er, Clinton Sutphen, 20 Nassau St.; architect, Geo. 
B. Pelham. 

First Ave., es, 73/8 One Hundred and Eighteenth 
St., 2 tive-st’y brick tenements and stores, tin roofs; 
cost, $30,000; owner, Matthew Coogan, 422 East One 
Hundred and Fifteenth St.; architects, Cleverdon & 

ulzel. 

One Hundred and Forty-fourth St., 88, 425/e Wil- 
lis Ave., 2 four-st'y brick tenements, tin roofs: cost, 
each, $7,000; owner, Fannie T. Cole, 592 East One 
Hundred and Forty-first St.; architect, J. F. Bur- 
rows, 

One Hundred and Forty-fifth St., 9 8, 100° w Willis 
Ave., 2 two-st’y brick and frame dweils., tin roofs; 
cost, each, $2,300: owner, Martha J. Dinant, 724 One 
Hundred and Thirty-ninth St.; architect, H. 8. Ba- 
ker: builder, John Kuox. 


ALTERATIONS, — Lai/road Ave., w8, on southerly line 


of One Hundred and Seventy-second St., present 
wooden walls to be replaced by brick walls, and in- 
ternal alterations; cost, $5,000; owner, N. Y. & H. 
R. R. Co., Grand Central Depot; builder, Jos. Rich- 
ardson. 

Bowery, Nos. 190, 192 and 194, attic raised to full 
st’y, internal alterations; also a one-st’y brick ex- 
tension, alterations to front; lessee, Marks Arnheim, 
ae West Forty-fourth St.; architect, Jobn B. Frank- 
in. 

Ninety-first St., ns, 169’ First Ave., raise three- 
st'y, and a tive-st'y ex tension on easterly side, gravel 
roof, cost, $12,000; owner, John J. Schillinger, 20 
East Ninety-second St.; architect, A. B. Ogden. 

Broadway, No. 541, repair damage by tire; cost, 
$13,500; owner, Estate of Peter Gilsey, office, 1193 
Broadway; architect, S. D. Hatch; builder, Henry 
Wallace. 

East Broadway, No. 195, raise roof, and internal 
alterations; cost, $3,500; owner, Solomon Jacobe, 
149 Kast Broadway; architect, E. B. Hays. 

First Ave., Nox. 2317 and 2319, raise attic to full 
st’y, and a one-st’y brick extension; cost, $3,000; 
owner, Jacob Loeb, 209 Kast Houston St.; architect, 
Wm. Grant. 

Forty-sifth St., Nos. 320-324, internal alterations; 
cost, $1,500; lessee, Benj. Lichtenstein, 208 East 
Seventy-ninth St.; architects, H. J. Schwarzmann 
& Co.; builders, Fessler & Wolfart. 
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HOSE of our readers who are not familiar with recent 
building in New York should seize the first opportunity, on 
their next visit, to take a walk along Fifty-ninth Street, 

from the Fifth to the Eighth Avenues, expressly for the pur- 
pose of seeing the gigantic apartment-houses which line the 
southern side of the street. Considered as a novel and charac- 
teristic type of building, the New York apartment-house in its 
. present development is worthy of attentive study, and no one 
who has not had some experience in planning such structures 
can, without study, appreciate the thought which has been be- 
stowed upon them. It is true that there are many criticisms 
to be made upon most of them, but in comparison with the 
tenement-houses of other cities, or even those built in New 
York a few years ago, they show a vast progress. In place of 
the “ unavoidable ” dark rooms, gloomy corridors and unventi- 
lated kitchens and bath-rooms of ten years ago, the modern 
apartment-house has daylight and fresh air everywhere. The 
old-fashioned “light wells,” opening like the shafts of a coal- 
mine through various parts of the structure, and conveying the 
smallest possible amount of light, and the largest quantity of 
foul odors, to the rooms opening upon them, are now uvknown 
in the first-class houses, and in place of them we find curiously 
shaped courts, so arranged as to light all the secondary rooms 
without losing their coherence as parts of a single ample air- 
space. The great courts thus formed, which are to the stag- 
nant well-holes of former days what the open country would be 
to a tightly-closed box, communicate in many cases with the 
street by means of large openings, pierced through the mass of 
the building every ten feet or so in height, so that the air in 
the streets and that in the courts is practically the same. In- 
side the building a similar study and comprehension of the 
means for securing wholesome and cheerful rooms is apparent, 
and instead of the bedrooms furnished only with borrowed 
light and air, and the bath-rooms and water-closets in still 
worse condition, which were once commonly found, the apart- 
ment-house of to-day is lighted, even to the most inferior 
passage-ways, more amply and pleasantly than the majority of 
self-contained dwellings. Whether the single house is, or is 
not, preferable to the best apartment-house asa place for living 
we will not undertake to say, that being a matter quite inde- 
pendent of technical considerations, but no person, however 
prejudiced against gregarious habitation, could fail, after 
thorough study, to acknowledge the success with which a new 
and difficult branch of architectural science has been developed. 


HE project for erecting a monument at Washington in 
yl memory of the late President Lincoln has been revived, 
and it is much to be hoped that it may be properly carried 

out. It seems that the original fund, collected by a national 
subscription fifteen years ago, has sadly diminished, so that out 
of nineteen thousand five hundred dollars collected only fifteen 
hundred was left four years afterward ; the remaining eighteen 
thousand having been spent in paying the salaries and expenses 
of collecting agents, with about fifty-five hundred to Clark 
Mills, the sculptor, for designs, and a further sum of nearly 


fifteen hundred dollars to defray the cost of replacing clothing 
lost by guests at a great ball held in the Treasury Department 
in 1869. The small balance left after paying for ball-dresses 
and the salaries of collecting agents has, however, been wisely 
invested, and now amounts to about twenty-six hundred dollars. 
A new Board of Trustees has been elected, and an appeal will 
probably soon be made for new contributions. 


HE managers of the Garfield Memorial at Cleveland have 
been more fortunate than their friends at Washington, and 
have not only collected, but kept, a fund amounting to 

about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which they pro- 
pose to expend without delay in procuring what they suppose 
to be a work of art, in honor of the deceased President. As 
might perhaps be expected from a Board of Trustees of such 
business ability, the art which it proposes to purchase with 
the money is to be of the very cheapest description, one 
thousand dollars being appropriated as payment for the design 
of a monument to cost one hundred and fifty times as much. 
We hope that the trustees have not set their valuation upon 
artists’ time so low as to defeat their own object by preventing 
any one, however small his capacity, from accepting their 
invitation ; and to provide, so far as may be in our power, 
against this unfortunate result, we desire to encourage grave- 
stone manufacturers’ apprentices and kindergarten pupils by 
calling their attention to the fact that the compensation an- 
nounced for the successful model, although the meanest, with 
one exception, that we ever knew to be offered for any artistic 
work, is yet sufficient to pay the fortunate designer a small 
stipend for the time needed to stick a few ready-made “ em- 
blems’”’ and stock modeller’s figures around a block, in such 
a way as to pass muster among a jury of politicians and finan- 
ciers. 


WO very important results have followed from the recent 
lock-out of the Pittsburgh window-glass manufacturers, 
the most unexpected one being perhaps the departure of a 
considerable number of the Pittsburgh men for Belgium, where 
they are to work at good wages for the great glass-blowers at 
Charleroi. Some time ago, one of those excellent reports 
which have made our consular service so useful quoted the 
wages for glass-workers in Belgium at from one hundred and 
ten dollars a month for first-class blowers down to eighteen and 
twenty for laborers, but the rate has advanced since then, and 
as Belgium is perhaps the most thrifty and economical country 
in the world, the real value of any given salary is much greater 
than it would be here. Of the other operative glass-workers, a 
considerable number are engaged in perfecting a plan for under- 
taking the manufacture of glass on their own account, and it is 
said that the necessary capital is secured, and a favorable place 
for the business selected. One may be excused for doubting 
whether a capital of a million dollars will be managed so judi- 
ciously by a committee of workmen as to insure the financial 
success of this undertaking, but it does not follow that the trial 
is not worth making, if only for the sake of the experience in 
money affairs which it may bring to men who have no other 
way of learning one of the most important of all sciences; and 
it is at least a satisfaction to observe the manifestation of 
American enterprise and self-reliance among so important and 
influential a class of men, as a relief from the aimless howling 
which has hitherto been rather characteristic of labor troubles 
in Pittsburgh. 


HE Congress of Americanists, which met this year at Co- 
penhagen, naturally took advantage of its proximity to the 
scene of ancient Norse activity to investigate the evidences 

of the early exploration of America by Norwegian voyagers. 
That Scandinavian vessels reached the Western Continent at 
least as early as the twelfth century is certain, and one of the 
papers read at the Congress maintained that in the year 1000 
the advance of the Norse pioneers by way of Greenland, Lab- 
rador and Nova Scotia had extended as far south as the present 
state of Virginia, which the writer believed to have been the 
Vinland mentioned in the chronicles. These visits were con- 
tinued, and at some period a considerable settlement seems to 
have existed on the American coast, although, being maintained 
probably simply as a post for the convenience of fur-traders, 
and collectors of timber and dried grapes, no buildings of a 
permanent character were erected, and no traces now remain of 
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it. Some ancient maps were laid before the Congress, contain- 
ing a representation of the coast-line of Greenland, from obser- 
vations made in the year 1427, and accurately indicating the 
conformation of portions of the shore which are now rendered 
inaccessible from the sea by the ice which constantly lines them, 
and as land surveys could hardly have been within the means 
of the oflicers of trading vessels, it would appear that the 
climate four or five hundred years ago must have been matertally 
warmer than at present. A letter was also presented to the 
Congress, written by a Norwegian priest about the year 1260, 
which described certain voyages made toward the north by some 
Greenland sailors, who reached a strait which opened into a 
large bay. ‘The description of the strait answers accurately to 
that of Smith’s Sound, and the bay at the end corresponds per- 
fectly with the open Polar Sea which Mr. Morton reached over 
the ice after so much effort thirty years ago. The account 
yiven by Mr. Morton of the variety of animal life found on the 
shore of the open sea is curiously recalled by the old Norse- 
man’s letter, which relates that the sailors from Greenland were 
unable to land on the shore of their ‘ bay,” on account of the 
multitude of bears. 


pik progress of the movement toward the establishment of 
| a uniform standard of time in this country has been so 

rapid that another month will probably see the new regu- 
lations adopted by all important railways in the United States, 
and by a large number of cities and towns for local purposes, 
followed, of course, in and near all such towns and railway 
routes by a corresponding change in the adjustment of private 
clocks and watches. In Boston, where local time has for many 
years been very accurately established by daily signals given 
from the neighboring Observatory of Harvard College, much 
interest has been felt in the new scheme, and the city authori- 
ties, in consultation with the Director of the Observatory, have 
decided to substitute the new for the old standard on the 
eighteenth of November next. The difference between mean 
solar time at Boston and the standard time is fifteen and three- 
quarters minutes, and on the day appointed the noon signal, 
which is rung on the fire-alarm bells, instead of sounding at the 
moment when the sun crosses the theoretical meridian will be 
deferred for the quarter of an hour necessary to bring it into 
accordance with the standard noon, which will thereafter stand 
in place of the theoretical noon. A certain amount of annoyance 
will undoubtedly be caused by the reform, and as the hours of 
business will naturally continue the same, the prolonging of 
every working day sixteen minutes further into the evening 
will involve an addition of perhaps ten or fifteen per cent on 
an averave to the yearly gas bills of those who live within 
seven and one-half degrees east of each standard meridian, 
while the dwellers within an equal space to the west of the 
meridian will find thetr expenses for artificial light correspond- 


ingly diminished. 
H public buildings is raised in La Semaine des Constructeurs. 
It seems that what we should call a ‘city architect ” ina 
certain town of France made plans some years ago for build- 
ings for municipal purposes. A commission of the municipal 
council approved the plans, and they were sent to the higher 
authority, the Council of Civic Buildings, which directed that 
certain unimportant modifications should be made in them, 
which was done, and they were put in hand for execution. ‘The 
buildings are now nearly completed, and are tumbling down. 
The contractor asks for his money, but the city refuses to pay 
for the building until the architect shall have accepted it, and 
this the architect hesitates, very naturally, to do. A commis- 
sion of experts has decided, unanimously, that the plans are 
vicious in several pomts; and the question is, who is pecuniarily 
responsible for the failure? Must the cost of reconstruction fall 
upon the architect, or does the approval of his plan, both by 
the municipal council and the higher authority, with, moreover, 
the alterations made in his scheme, relieve him of strict account- 


ability ; and in this case, is the city bound to pay the bills ? 
1 seems to us certain that the law in the United States would 

under such circumstances be the same asin France. As 
to the responsibility of the architect for loss caused by defects 
in his plans, it asserts without hesitation that the approval of 


the plans by the two councils does not in any way relieve the 
architect from the consequences of his carelessness or ignorance. 


QUESTION of very great importance to the architects of 


IIE reply of La Semaine should be taken to heart, for it 


This is in itself important to remember, but La Semaine goes 
on to speak of another consideration more important still. ‘* If, 
however,” it says, “the architect executed the work as the 
hired agent of the town, that is, as a salaried employé, the 
town must pay the cost of the reconstruction made necessary 
by the faults of the plan, since no legal responsibility attaches 
to an architect unless he has been paid by a percentage on the 
cost of the work, and not by a regular salary.” ‘The principle 
upon which this reasoning is based forms a part of the common 
law of this country as well as of France, and takes the form 
that any person doing work for another person, and paid regu- 
lar wages, 1s to be considered the agent or servant of his em- 
ployer, and the employer is accountable for the faults or care- 
lessness of his servant; while a person doing work for another 
under a contract, or for a fixed price agreed upon between the 
parties, is no longer aun agent, but is responsible for all the con- 
sequences of his own misdeeds, or of those committed by the 
persons whom he in his turn employs. 


NIX of the most recent experiments in chemistry had for its 
object the liquefaction of ozone, the variety of oxygen 
which is produced by the passage of an electrical discharge 

through the gas in its ordinary form. Every one who has stood 
near an electrical machine of the old-fashioned frictional kind 
will recollect the peculiar penetrating odor which accompanies 
the production of sparks, and which is due to the conversion 
of a part of the oxygen of the air into ozone. By transmit- 
ting a succession of electrical discharges through oxygen under 
great pressure, and cooling the tube containing the gas to a 
temperature of about one hundred and twenty degrees below 
zero, a small quantity of a deep blue gas was obtained, which 
on further compression condensed into a blue liquid. By intro- 
ducing carbonic acid gas into the ozone mixture, and then com- 
pressing and cooling it, the carbonic acid liquefies, with solution 
of the ozone, which colors it blue. A very curious natural 
phenomenon, involving the liquefaction of gases, has been lately 
observed in studying a mineral from Connecticut, known as 
smoky quartz. ‘This mineral, which consists of masses of dis- 
colored rock crystal, contains a great number of small cavities, 
which are seen to be partially filled with some liquid. On 
breaking a piece off a crystal containing such cavities a sudden 
snap is often heard, as if the hard silica had been ruptured by 
a@ pent-up force; and on heating a portion of the mineral it 
bursts with great violence. By warming some crystals gently, 
the liquid contained in the cavities was observed to disappear 
at a temperature of thirty-one degrees Centigrade, reappearing 
on cooling, and as this is just the point at which carbonic acid 
liquetied by pressure under such circumstances resolves itself 
into the gaseous form, it was inferred that the fluid contained 
in the cavities must consist of this substance. By breaking up 
a number of crystals, and collecting the contents of the cavi- 
ties, this inference was confirmed, the mixture yielding carbonic 
acid combined with a certain amount of water. A little nitro- 
gen was found to be combined with the other substances, but 
the quantity was very small. The most difficult part of the 
inquiry is to account for the presence of the little drops of gas, 
under enormous pressure, in the interior of hard crystals. If 
deposited there millions of years ago, during the formation of 
the crystals, it would seem that the elasticity of the gas should 
have enabled it to force its way out of the plastic substance ; 
while, if we suppose the cavities to have been formed after the 
quartz crystals were complete, we have before us a still more 
difficult task, to account for the introduction of the compressed 
gas through the hard silica. 


HE attention of the State Buard of Health of Connecticut 
has, according to the Scientific American, been called to 
the fact that the workmen in certain factories in Bridge- 

port, where the well-known red cocobola wood, brought from 
Panama, is used for making knife-handles and other articles, 
have been seriously poisoned by the dust from the wood. The 
sawdust is said to cause swelling of the face and hands of 
those using the wood, and children playing where a quantity of 
it had been thrown out were badly poisoned about the feet; 
while in the neighborhood of another factory all the chickens 
are said to have died from accidentally swallowing the dust 
which settled upon the grass) We remember hearing once 
that the California redwood was so poisonous that the dust 
from the saw-mills killed the fish in the streams which flowed 
from them, and perhaps the cocobola is really responsible for 
an effect which seems to be unjustly attributed to the redwood. 
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SPANISH ARCHITECTURE.! — II. 


SEVILLE (continued). 


HE Alcazar 
at Seville, 
more of a pal- 

ace than castle 
now-a-~lays, is vis- 
ited by all tour- 
ists who can get 
access to it, and 
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odd assemblage 
of the beautiful 
and the repulsive in art—of the interesting and commonplace in 
archeology. A checkered history of eight centuries, from the old 
time when Prince Abdu-rrahman Anna’ssir Lidin-Allah caused it to 
be built in Oriental splendor, upon the site of an ancient Roman 
palace, down through the years of alterations and extensions, Gothic 
and Renaissance, of whitewashing and disfizurement, to the restora- 
tions of latter days, has made it what it is. Much of the old Moorish 
and later Gotho-Moorish work is highly attractive and worthy of 
study, but the charm of it is lessened by contiguous fantasies of the 
Rococo fashion. The gardens do not deserve the lavish praise 
bestowed upon them; the many beauties they have are marred by 
extravagant caricatures of architecture in stucco and paint — night- 
mares of uncouthness, instead of dreams of beauty as they were con- 
ceived to be. Still it is pleasant to forget the critical mood and linger 
in some of the charming apartments, to read or hear one of the thou- 
sand legends which attach to it — stories some of which connect our 
own times with the old past as much as do the buildings themselves. 
The following tale for example: “ Here in this chamber, Don Pedro, 
the Cruel (well he deserved the adjective), caused to be murdered 
Abu Said, who, fleeing from political trouble at Granada, was prom- 
ised protection by the Spanish king, and found instead robbery and 
death. His wealth and jewels were too much for the cupidity of the 
despot, and might was right in those days. Among the treasures thus 
stolen was a great ruby which Don Pedro afterward gave to the 
Black Prince of England, and it is said this is the same gem which 
Melville sought of Queen Elizabeth, as a present for Mary, Queen of 
Scots,” and, as Ford tells in his book, it is now one of the adornments 
of the royal crown of England. This is a type of the stories which 
guides relate, undoubtedly true in the main. They are many, too: 
tales of blood and tales of love by the score, and the traveller who 
stands on the scene of their horrors or delights may well be pardoned 
if he lets the deep interest of the past enhance his appreciation of 
the relics that remain, especially when the relics are themselves so 
charming as are parts of the Alcazar at Seville. 

Another aspect of this old city, another leaf from its history, is to 
be found in wandering through the byways and side streets and the 
old thoroughfares which modern “life” has almost deserted. Many 
an old bouse and palace, with a history to fill a bouk, may be 
seen, degraded to common uses, yet retaining many charms and 
beauties; and in retired streets — tortuous ways often, with uncertain 
endings — are to be found old monasteries and convents, with high 
stuccoed walls and ponderous gates. One can often make his way 
into a bare, deserted-looking court-yard, giving access to a church of 
large, cold appearance, where the mass is regularly said for a meagre 
congregation of the faithful, from the poor who live around the 
ancient buildings. A characteristic feature of these places is the bel- 
fry, an arcaded gablet raised upon the massy wall, carrying the 
bells in its arches, open to the air (when a bell is intended to be heard, 
this is a way of hanginy it which deserves more frequent adoption). 
Usually, as in that which I illustrate, they are decorated a little more 
freely than the rest of the exterior. In this example the details are 
enriched with deep-tinted glazed tiles, a beautiful blue, glowing with 
bronze reflections in the sunlight; then the bits of old red and brown 
brick, mingled with moss-green rain-stains, make up a glorious study 
for water-colors, which the print of course loses. Another monastery, 
S. Isabel, gave my pencil occupation. ‘The great doorway at one side 
of a broad, dreary square, seemed to me to be a good specimen of 
the Spanish Renaissance when it is not overburdened with meaning- 
less detail. (Generally any attempt at richness in ornament results in 
the stone being tortured into such unnatural shapes that more disturb- 
ance than decoration is obtained for the architectural features to 
which it is applied. Here all is more modest and in better taste. 
The composition is good and well proportioned, has some originality, 
and there is good ‘ietal in mouldings and carving. The figures in 
the panel over the door are very good in execution as well as design. 
There are in Seville many such bits, more useful to the student than 
the exuberant works oftener illustrated. 


CORDOVA, 


The route from Seville ta Cordova reveals several picturesque bits 
of scenery, with ruins of towers and castles now almost as rugved as 
the hills which bear them. One I noted in the little sketch above made 
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near Almodovar. It is another of the works of Don Pedro the Cruel; 
& most picturesque pile, one of those which made me think my trav- 
elling was too hurried, since I had not time to stop and sketch it 
better; but travelling in Spain is full of these thoughts, the country 
is so rich in subjects for pencil and brush. 

Soon I was in the marvellous old city of Cordova, duly lost in the 
bewildering maze of narrow, crooked, winding alleys of which it is 
composed. ‘They are positively the most perp exing ever sawin Eu- 
rope; Morocco has some to equal them perhaps, but even there the 
ways are not more systematically misleading. Cordova’s streets not 
only lack definite direction, they seem to be laid out especially to mis- 
direct; an enemy might carry the walls by storm, and then in endeav- 
oring to reach the interior of the place would get into streets leading 
back to the breach. But how delightful it is to ramble about those 
paved passages: to start from the hotel with some definite objective — 
the cathedral perhaps, or the bridge ;— to note carefully the bearings 
of one’s destination, the time o’ day, and the position of the sun; and 
after all these preparations to walk into two or three “blind ” alleys, 
and one interminable lane, and at last realizing that you are hope- 
lessly lost, to be compelled to consult a small boy and engage him to 
pilot you to the desired place; or better, perhaps, if you have time to 
persevere alone, lost though you be — what if you do not get to the 
cathedral that morning ?— you will probably strike a street you remem- 
ber about lunch time and find the hotel after awhile, unless you look 
for it. Once in Cordova when I[ was thus thrown out of my reckon- 
ing — I had started half an hour before to go somewhere, and hal 
explored a good mile of street — I found my hotel in front of me so 
unexpectedly that I thought it had a twin counterpart. And there is 
a great open square used as a market-place, and generally thronged 
with people ; I walked all round that square one day outside it, before 
I could find the way in. Such are the old streets of Cordova. 

Who has not heard of the mosque, the forest of columns so exten- 
sive that a great Christian cathedral has been built in its midst, and 
is concealed there as it might be in a wood? It is enchanting. ‘The 
poetical descriptions, even if exaggerated secm to be justified, and 
one feels reluctant to condescend to bare facts about it. However, I 
learned some few, proper to note here. The mosque was begun in the 
year 786, displacing the old basilica which had itself taken the site of 
a Roman temple of Janus. So this is a historic site indeed! In 961 
the mosque was enlarged, and again in 988. The great court-yard, 
210’ x 430’, was built in 937, and with its orange trees and fountains, 
and lofty, picturesque belfry-tower is now a beautiful place in itself. 
From it the mosque is entered by three doors in the ends of three of 
the nineteen aisles, all of which tormerly opened to the court. Inside, 
the varied columns lead the eye in every direction along vistas and 
perspectives, lateral, diagonal, transverse, of marble and porphyry, 
with superb effect. These columns are of many materials and sizes ; 
some belong to the old temple, others to the basilica, others were 
brought from afar — spoils of war — many were made for their pres- 
ent position; their sizes, and shapes, and capitals differ, but only so 
much as to increase the effect and the interest in them. Then there 
is a very pretty play of light and shade in the irregular lighting of the 
building, some aisles gloomy and dark so that the view ceases in mys- 
terious shadows, suggesting even greater depths than exist; and avain 
other parts will be bright with the tinted light of some stained w:ndow 
or skylight. It is said that originally no light was admitted except 
at the sides. What beautiful and impressive vistas these must have 
been with their multitudes of swinging lamps! In some parts there 
are splendid specimens of Moresque detail in the curiously doubled 
arches, and in the Maksurah and the Mihrab, and in the screen of the 
Chapel of Villa Viciosa. It is impossible here to attempt their de- 
scription; drawings only can show their complications of arch and 
column, and many exist already. The greater part of the mosque is 
less ornamented, such as is seen in the forepart of my sketch of a part 
of the interior. There are about thirty-eight columns in the leneth 
of each of the nineteen aisles; but the cathedral crossing the middle 
of nine of them intercepts five or six in each; while elsewhere doubled 
and grouped columns increase the number. It is said that originally 
there were 1200, and that now there are 1096; but I thought that in- 
cluding those of the court-yard about 800 would be nearer the truth, 
and I felt that as I could not say whether 800 or 1096 were the true 
number, it did not much matter as regards the effect. ‘The “ Coro,” 
or choir, built in 1523-1598, was, it is recorded, protested against by 
the city corporation, but the Church had her way, with the king’s 
(Charles V.) authority, but when the am visited the city later, he 
reproved the Chapter thus: “ You have built here what you or any 
one might have built anywhere else; but you have destroyed what 
was unique in the world.” 

A most interesting ramble is that by the bridge over the River 
Guadalquivir. ‘There is a specimen of Herrera’s architecture in a 
great Renaissance arch or gateway which replaces an old Moorish 
one. It is decidedly more pleasing than most of Herrera’s work, 
not so chilling and repellant; but part of its effect is owing to the 
Seen ash of age. Its predecessor was the “Gate of the 

ridge,” probably a real stronghold, like those which in other places 
the Moors built to defend the passage. Passing this, the roadway of 
the bridge itself stretches across the ancient-looking stream, and seems 
to be almost as old, for it is crooked and out of level in every part, 
and its arches and masonry are the queerest mixture of Roman, 
Moorish, and modern handiwork. Looking to the left, up the river, 
the strangely grouped buildings of the city jostle one another on its 
banks, — small rectangular buildings mostly, with here and there a 
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longer stretch of wall enclosing a garden, whence the rich verdure of 
the orange trees peeps over the top; and from among the whitened 
and tinted dwellings the Belfry and several other church towers rise in 
charming variety. Down the river one gazes upon a quaint series of 
stone dams and mills, some disused and fallen into utter ruin, all more 
or less decayed and time-worn, but some yet working in a plodding, 
sleepy, old-time manner, with movements more suggestive of venerable 
antiquity than even complete stillness would be. Many of these, too, 
are entitled to lenient judgment, for they also are the works of the 
Moors, and have served mankind in their primitive way for centuries. 





Then, as we wander on over the uneven way, we come to a queer- 
looking castle upon the opposite bank, not very picturesque, being in 
too good a state of repair, but still in sufficient keeping with the sur- 
roundings. From here, and on the way back, the city is very well 
seen, and it is good to loiter and look a little, and think of the vener- 
able stones around and underneath, and the strange strivings of 
humanity, of race against race, for generations and ages, which made 
the story these old relics illustrate. Meditation will not be much dis- 
turbed now, upon this viaduct where formerly crowds jostled on their 
busy way. An occasional swarthy peasant or market-dealer, with 
his mule or donkey, pannier-laden, will pass and look at you with lazy 
curiosity, and now and then a human voice will break into the silence 
from a little distance; but you can lounge and dream of the past for 
hours, without more serious interruptions than these. The city is 
not very big now, yet it is said that it once contained a million of in- 
habitants, and not far away, in the city of Zahra, stood a palace 
worthy the chiefs of the great realm of Cordova. It extended 2200 
feet by 4000 feet, measured upon its enclosing walls, with gardens 
and courts and fountains far surpassing those of the renowned Alham- 
bra; a mosque, seventy-four feet by one hundred and forty-six feet; 
halls of marbles and rare stones, with forty-three hundred columns 
supporting roofs of carved and gilded cedar, and a multitude of 
chambers decorated in richest arabesques and interlacing patterns. 
So say the historians of the Spanish Arabs of nearly a thousand 
years ago, and as they also described the mosque which exists, and 
thus prove the correctness of their records in that respect, we may 
believe what they relate of this wondrous palace, although only a 
few stones still remain of its splendors. Certainly this Cordova was 
a great kingdom, rich and powerful, and its history and legends are 
full of romantic interest, and deserve a few moments’ pondering by 
the modern traveller here upon their ruined scenes. 


PERUGIA. 


ISING in a golden haze, each tower and long 
R sweep of roof in silhouette against the sky, it 
seemed but a few miles away. To find after 
watching for the next mile-post, that it recorded 23 
Kilometri da Perugia was like some ill-considered 
trick of Tantalus. The day had been a gray one, and 
the clouds, undecided whether to close their ranks or 
disperse altogether, at length appeared disposed to at- 
tack, and it was through one of the fast closing rents 
in their line of battle, that the sun’s rays fell and glo- 
rified this city far away. The rent closed, a gray mist 
swept across the east, and we plodded on toward the 
point where we had seen our haven. 

“In Perugia sempre pioggia.” ‘The proverb was justi- 
fied thatnight. ‘lwo more moist individuals than crept 
up the little brick-paved lanes and under dripping arches 
would have been hard to find. As we emerged from 
awe DEHEAth an arch into the Corso, the sign of the Albergo 

Langean dei Belle Arti seemed particularly attractive; it sug- 

sonence, rer rested by its name possibilities of the pleasant Bole- 

mianism we had left behind us under the shadow of the 

Pincian, but it sadly belied all such hopes. In such circumstances, 

the only thing to be done was to make a virtue of necessity; and as 

the next day dawned bright and clear, we soon regained our wonted 
spirits. 

Perugia, like Siena, stretches along the crests of several spurs of 
the Apennines, and creeps down their sides into the valleys between, 
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but the law of gravitation is reversed, and the larger buildings crown 
the ridges. It still keeps well within its old walls, though north and 
south two small faubourgs are encroaching upon the meadows. Its 
heart is the Piazza del Duomo, and its chief artery the Corso, which 
runs south to the terraces of the Prefettura ; from the Corso descend 
the quaintest possible streets, here and there widening into terraces, 
from whose walls the vistas over the great undulating country to- 
wards Chiusi, or towards the Apennines behind Assisi are one con- 
stant succession of delightful effects of changing shadows and beau- 
tiful color. From its position alone, its clambering up hillsides and 
down vales, Perugia is necessarily intensely picturesque, apart from 
its architectural features; but when to this natural advantage is 
added the effect of a series of buildings in which imagination and 
dignity of conception are combined in the happiest proportions, 
the result becomes very nearly ideal. Of distinctive, individual 
architecture that can be called Perugian, there is perhaps little: 

hases of both Gothic and Renaissance that resemble, and yet differ 
pee other phases in other Italian cities are abundant. It is super- 
fluous to condemn the restless character of the modern architec- 
tural (and popular) mind that, craving a conspicuous individ- 
uality, consequently descends to imbecile eccentricities. That mat- 
ter will eventually settle itself. Why an acknowledgment of the 
value of good precedent should be considered equivalent to a lack of 
originality, is a question which admits of but one interpretation, — 
that the people who so consider it are ignorant. Perugia is an excel- 
lent example of work which is intrinsically good, and yet does not 
assert itself as isolated. 

Upon the Piazza del Duomo are the Duomo, the Palazzo Com- 
unale, and the remains of the old Palazzo del Podest4, which was 
twice destroyed by fire. 

The Cathedral, of fifteenth-century work, has never been com- 
pleted ; a diaper of alternate white and dark marbles forming a dado 
of some 12 feet in height is carried around the exterior. Judegag 
from work elsewhere in Perugia, and from the fact that a pee 1as 
been finished in the same manner higher on the north wall, it doubt- 
less was intended to cover the entire walls with this diaper, the 
effect of which would certainly have been disagreeable. Diaper- 
work of large design is good when complying with two conditions ; 
first, that it should be contrasted directly with finer work ; second, that 
it should have a dominating tone throughout. Age supplies this tone 
frequently, but even the mellowing influence of time fails to harmon- 
ize white and very dark marbles, such as are used on the exteriors 
of Perugian churches. 

Upon the south of the Duomo is a bad seventeenth-century en- 
trance, with a fairly good wooden door, at the side of which isa pul- 
pit. The interior is badly proportioned, and poor in color; the 
transepts are short, and the columns too high for the vaulting. 

Symonds in his “ Renaissance in Italy ” (Vol IL], pages 51-53), says 
the Italians “never rightly apprehended the specific nature of Gothic 
architecture ... instead of one presiding all-determining idea, we 
must be prepared to welcome a wealth of separate beauties wrought 
out by men of independent genius, whereby each part is made a mas- 
ter-piece, and many diverse elements become a whole of picturesque, 
rather than architectural, impressiveness.” The Palazzo Comunale 
of Perugia is one of the few contradictions to the statement, but itis 
a decided one. Begun in 1281, continued while Arnolfo del Cambio 
was moulding by his genius the tower of the Foraboschi into that 
daring tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, while Maitani wrought his 
fancies into the facade of Orvieto, its construction went on during 
that period when dignity and power of expression were the pre-emi- 
nent characteristics of both the people and their art; its simplicity 
is classic ; its proportions so just that it requires a mental effort to 
appreciate their delicacy. In perfectly proportioned buildings the 
satisfaction derived from the adjustment of parts is so fused into the 
impression made by the complete whole, that an immediate conscious- 
ness of an attempt to balance proportions nearly invariably implies 
that they are ineffectually disposed. Nothing could be better than 
the two stories of windows, with delicate columns separated by a 
broad, contrasting mass of wall, or the broad steps leading to the 
great door. The door upon the Corso is particularly fine in propor- 
tions. The bell-tower, a comparatively recent addition, is manifestly 
superfluous. The restorations recently made here are excellent. 
Of the old Palazzo del Podesta, a few arches with piers, with octag- 
onal, broad, simple caps alone remain. ‘The Fonte Maggiore with its 
sculpture by Del Cambio, and Niccolo, and Giovanni Pisano, is rich 
with twisted shafts of all descriptions, and is most dignified in con- 
ception. Near the Corso the palaces are numerous; most of them 
are Renaissance, though some are Gothic, the Palazzi Baldella and 
Baldeschi are the best upon the Corso, while to the east, upon the 
Piazza Sopramura the Palazzo del Capitano has a fine entrance and 
balcony, and the Tribunali is especially good in proportions. It is 
this quiet, careful study of proportions that makes these buildings in 
Italy of the fourteenth and ‘arly part of the fifteenth centuries of so 
much more value to a student than the wealth of imagination dis- 
played in after years or in other lands. The perception of the 
Greek appeared anew in the Italian, and concerned itself with the 
matter at hand, adapting the new conditions to its will. Such build- 
ings as these, as unconscious of their own simplicity as of their 
beauty, are precisely among the class of works which the student 
mind, prone to a love of detail and “ bits” instead of entities, is very 
apt to glance at casually, possibly pronounce good, and pass over 
for some seductive piece of tarsia or mosaic. Description of such 
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work is necessarily meagre; drawings, good though they may be, 
seem thin and poor; details, though retined, fail to tell their story ; 
the impression of the work itself can alone fully justify all praise 
bestowed upon it. 

Nowhere in all Italy is the power of a controlling mind more man- 
ifest than in the Umbrian and Etrurian cities ; north and south, rich 
color and dainty fancies exercise their charms; the facade of Pavia, 
the marbles of Venice, the mosaics of Palermo, Ravello and Salerno 
appeal to the sensuous delight of the eye, and by their delicacy and 
refinement nearly persuade the senses that they are all sufficient ; 
but the Umbrians in their architecture as in their painting, struck 
deeper, and stirred emotions which, though they might defy analysis, 
convinced with their sense of supremacy by their very presence. 
It seemed impossible for these Umbrians to do otherwise; the spell 
was upon them. Benedetto da Majano beginning by making 
delicate ¢arsia, ended by raising the Strozzi. Arnolfo del Cambio 
working on the confused bas-reliefs of the Pisanos, at length con- 
ceived the Palazzo Vecchio. These men above all things loved the 
inspiration of the Greeks, (Ghiberti even reckoned time by Olym- 
piads,) yet they worked naturally and without pedantry. Whether 
this was the inevitable fruition of the time or the intense individ- 
uality of the men will be long disputed; but the study of both-can- 
not fail to be of the greatest value to the student. 

Besides the palaces, what remains in Perugia: consists largely of 
picturesque bits. Of the churches, nearly all of which have choir- 
stalls of beautiful carving or of tarsia, S. Agostino is the most inter- 
esting in plan, being circular, with a dome carried by sixteen columns, 
and with chapels around its circumference. The Oratorio of S. Ber- 
nardino (1459) has a very fine fagade of colored marbles and terra- 
cotta, of which the bas-reliefs and decoration, though over-rich are 
still agreeable, because of their slightness of relief. 5S. Ercolano is 
a peculiar octagonal structure. Outside the Porta S. Pietro is the 
Basilica and monastery of S. Pietro de Casinensi founded about 1000 
a.p. It hasa transept and a flat gilded ceiling. Above the nave 
columns are a series of poor paintings by Vassillachi, and the deco- 
rations and color of the church are decidedly bad, but despite of this 
it is effective, as all basilicas invariably are. Behind the church is a 
picturesque monastery. 
erection) needs but a slight alteration of proportions to be made an 
excellent one: alternate narrow courses of brick and stone are used 
in the upper portion as in Seville, Toledo and other Spanish towns. 
S. Domenico just within the gate has a rather good window in the 
apse. There are considerable remains of the old walls, some of 
which have been utilized as retaining-walls to support the terraces ; 
others, especially the round towers, have been converted into houses. 
The old Etruscan gate is one of the finest in all Italy, its breadth 
and simplicity are so happily contrasted with the loggia erected 
upon the remains of one of the towers after the conflagration. It 
makes an impressive entrance. Near the Piazza d’Armi is the old 
chureh and monastery of Santa Giuliana: the guide-books scarcely 
mention it, yet it has a charming double cloister of excellent propor- 
tions, with brickwork used very cleverly. The monastery is now 
usel as a Military Hospital, but a request to see the “ Chiostro” 
would meet with the pleasantest response from the old sergeant at 
the gate, who has his share of the universal Italian delight in 
having strangers admire the things of his « patria.” The cloister 
has a wealth of octagonal caps and corbels, some forty of good de- 
sign, and the tower is exceptionally good. 

[t was pleasant in the shadows of the cloisters as the sun got low, 
late on summer afternoons, to sit and watch the gray-robed sisters of 
the hospital in their white caps, helping a convalescent creep out 
to the wall of the Piazza d’Armi, where he would wistfully watch the 
Bersagliere march an wheel to the quick note of their bugles. Far 
away to the south a white tower caught the last rays of the sun. It 
was the old convent church of the blessed St. Francis of Assisi, the 
chureh which Giotto and Cimabue had made rival in its wonderful 
color the marbles of St. Mark’s and the mosaics of the Capella Pala- 
tina. It sentits invitation across the miles of campagna to us upon the 
walls of Perugia, and at last we turned our faces toward it and left 
those walls behind us. C. Howarp WALKER. 


ee 


Cremation at Lisson, Portuaat. — In consequence of a want of 
cemetery accommodations and of the proximity of her burial grounds 
to populous quarters, the Municipal Council of Lisbon has passed a 
resolution by which the cause of cremation will be advanced. In times 
of epidemic cremation will hereafter be made compulsory in Lisbon, 
though in ordinary times it will be optional; but once in every five 
years the remains of interred bodies will be burned. 
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Ancient Rome and Mopern Lonpon. — Professor Lanciani, the 
archeologist, has drawn a comparison between ancient Rome and mod- 
ern London founded on his own examinations and on history, in which 
he calls attention to their similar situations on a river and to therespec- 
tive heights of their soils. Rome, he says, had her “ city” in the sense 
that London has hers, and when Augustus reorganized the municipal 
administration the limits of the town had so much exceeded the circle 
made by the walls of Servius Tullius that four of the fourteen districts 
into which the city was divided were entirely outside the walls, but in 
spite of this the names of the old gates survived as similar names now 
survive in London, which has also far extended itself beyond its early 
borders. At one time the buildings of Rome occupied a space of about 
the sae size as is covered in our day by the buildings of London. 


The tower (evidently a fifteenth-century | 


LOW CEILINGS.} 


HE height of the ceiling 
affects both the owner and 
the occupier of a dwelling, 

buat chiefly the occupier, for, 
whereas it affects the owner’s 
pocket only, it affects both the 
ocket, the comfort, and the 
health of the occupier. If the 
owner is perfectly free, he 
will simply adopt the height 
of ceiling which he thinks will 
enable him to get the largest 
return from his property. It 
by no means follows that he 
will adopt a low pitch ; but if 
the ground he builds upon is 
dear, and the demand for 
houses great, he will be 
tempted to make the stories 
low and increase their num- 
ber; and in so doing he will be 
doing what is at once best for 
himself, and also—unless he 
make the rooms small as well 

as low — what is best for the community. 

But in most of our large towns and populous places a person about 
to build is not free. He must build in conformity with regulations 
limiting the total height of his building, and prescribing, among 
other things, the height of ceilings and the cubic capacity of rooms. 
Hampered by such restrictions, he cannot suit his houses to the re- 
sane of the districts where they are wanted ; he must make 
them as Parliament has been pleased to prescribe, however extrava- 
gant or unsuitable for the people who require them, and he must get 
a profitable return for his expenditure from these very people, who 
don’t wish extravagance, and can’t afford to pay for it, but who, in 
the circumstances, either must pay for it or do without dwellings. 
For example, if the Police Bill drafted by the Corporation of Glas- 
gow became law, a man having land bounded by a new street forty 
feet wide would not be allowed to erect a tenement of dwellings in 
that street more than two stories high, with this necessary result, 
that his return for the cost of land and buildings must be got from 
two tenants instead of from four or six. If left to his own discretion 
he would at a small additional outlay, make his buildings, say, four 
stories high, and — profitably to himself — accommodate on the same 
ground twice the number of tenants at lower rents. Now, assuming 
in the meantime that the four houses erected in this way were as 
good as the two made in conformity with the Police Bill, it must be 
perfectly obvious that, whether the owner made more out of the 
transactions or not, the erection of the four would be distinctly most 
advantageous for the tenants, and therefore for the community at 
large; because in this way twice the number of people would get 
accommodation where they want it — not where the Corporation say 
they ought to want it— and they would get it ata greatly reduced 
rent, both, I submit, considerations of the very greatest importance, 
and having a direct bearing on sanitary questions of great interest. 
Of course, if it could be proved that high ceilings and low tenements 
were essential to secure healthy conditions, a great deal could be said 
in favor of compulsory sanitation in that direction, although even in 
that case I should be prepared to say a great deal against it; but it 
has been abundantly proved —and this was very clearly brought 
out at the Neweastle Congress — that there is no necessary connee- 
tion between density of population and a high death-rate; and I 
may say that the very same statistics — namely, those of the various 
improved dwellings’ companies — which most conclusively prove this 
as conclusively show that there is quite as little connection between 
low ceilings and a high death-rate, as in all these dwellings the ceil- 
ings are low and the stories numerous. Most people, however, in 
this part of the country at all events— I may venture to say most 
sanitarians — still cling to the idea that ceteris paribus, a room with a 
high ceiling is a more healthy dwelling than one with a low ceiling. 
Now, I wish to strike at the root of this prejudice, which as affecting 
legislation has had — and may, unless eradicated, still have — most 
pernicious results, and I hope to be able to prove that, other things 
being equal—that is, that, given two rooms of different heights, but of 
the same capacity, having the same size of chimney opening, the 
same area of window, door, and vent openings — the lowest will be 
the cheapest, the most commodious, the most comfortable, and the 
healthiest dwelling of the two. 

I shall dwell chiefly on the sanitary aspect of the question, merely 
devoting a sentence or two to the other important points I have men- 
tioned. One of these, the greater extent of floor area in a low than 
in a high room of the same capacity, is self-evident, and the advan- 
tage of this to the occupant is equally obvious. The economy of the 
low pitch is not pes so readily understood. For the sake of illus- 
tration, I have calculated the rents which must be charged for houses 
of 2,000 feet capacity in order to yield five per cent, arranged in 
three different ways; first, in tenements of two stories of ten feet ; 
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second, in tenements of three stories of eight feet ; and, third, in ten- 
ements of four stories of eight feet; allowing a proportionate area of 
vacant ground in each case; and I find that in the first of these — 
the two-story tenement — the rent would require to be £9 6s.; in the 
three-story tenement it would be £8 5s., and in the four-story tene- 
ment, £7 14s.; so that the artisan contented with an eight-foot ceil- 
ing might have a roomier house for £7 14s. than he can possibly get 
for less than £9 6s., where restrictions already referred to exist. In 
other words, he is compelled to pay £2 8s. per annum, or fully a 
third more than might otherwise be required, and at the same time 
he must be content to occupy a smaller house in a less convenient 
locality, without one solitary compensating benefit, merely because 
some sanitarians, chiefly municipal, think such treatment good for 
him. ‘To my mind it is unmitigatedly bad, and a very serious mat- 
ter for our working classes. For observe, it is impossible to take this 
£2 8s. out of the owner's pocket; the tenant must pay every penn 
of it, as, of course, no builder in his senses is going to put up ‘wall: 
ings which will not yield him five per cent at least. 
ut the important question remains — would the low house be 
healthy as well as cheap and roomy? In my opinion it would, and 
in a greater degree than the high house. ‘The means of ventilation, 
which alone are admissible in such dwellings, being of the simplest 
possible kind, it will be found that it is easier to ventilate a low room 
than a high one by their agency. Practically, the ventilation must 
be effected by the admission of fresh air by doors and windows — or 
round these when closed,— through the badly-fitting joints of floors 
and skirting boards, or by special inlets not intolerable to the inmates 
if such can be devised), and by the extraction of air by the chimney. 
Such means have been found sufficient, except where apartments are 
overcrowded, that is, except where the chimney is insufficient as an 
extractor. We may take it that in any room having a door, a win- 
dow, and an open fireplace, three or four people may sleep safely, 
and the condition of the air will depend not so much on the capacity 
of the room as on the area and draught of the chimney. ‘Those who 
are familiar with the subject, will, I trust, excuse me if I say for the in- 
formation of others in this mixed audience, that even such a capacity 
as is prescribed in our Police Bill — 400 cubic feet to each adult — 
is utterly insufficient unless we have along with that a constant and 
rapid change of air. But to effect this change so that the whole 
volume shall be kept up to a safe standard of purity, it is necessary 
that the fresh air should be properly distributed and permeate the 
whole apartment. This point I fear is sometimes lost sight of. For 
example, if we take a room of 2,000 cubic feet with five inmates, to 
keep the air, not as pure as we could wish, but in a tolerably healthy 
condition, at least 5,000 cubic feet of fresh air would require to be 
passed through the room per hour; and as an ordinary open fire 
will easily extract that quantity, there seems to be no great difficulty 
about it; but observe, it is quite possible to pass all that quantity 
through the room without purifying the atmosphere in any appreci- 
able degree; we may let it all in at one side of the room and up the 
chimney at the other, leaving the air breathed by the inmates impure 
and poisonous, perhaps fatally; so that the more complete the dis- 
tribution of the fresh air, the more beneficial will the ventilation be. 
Now the facility of distribution will depend to a large extent on the 
form of the room. If the room (always bearing in mind that we are 
speaking of rooms of the same cubic capacity) be high in proportion 
to its area, and the fresh air be admitted in the usual way referred 
to, the lower part only will be ventilated, and a large proportion of 
its atmosphere will remain impure; whereas, if it be low in propor- 
tion to its area it will all be well ventilated, and the inmates will 
get the full benefit of the room’s capacity. In the other case they 
would not, as a considerable proportion of the high room would re- 
main stagnant and foul; a condition objectionable on other grounds. 

But, it may perhaps be said, granting that the air in the upper 
part of the room, say a fourth part of the total volume, remains un- 
affected, and that the 5,000 feet per hour allowance is distributed in 
the lower part only, is that not exactly where the fresh air is 
wanted ? Cevtsiniy: but fresh air is not the only thing that is wanted 
in an artisan’s house. Warmth and freedom from draughts are only 
second in importance, if indeed, they are second. There are delicate 
women and tender babes to be considered, as well as robust men, and 
our mortality tables painfully remind us of the fact that that consider- 
ation is far too much overlooked. No doubt by the passage of a given 

uantity of air through a room you can make a part fresher than 

e whole, but it is evident that as you reduce the part affected you 
necessarily increase the velocity and lower the temperature of the 
current; indeed, you can, without difficulty, carry this reduction so 
far that with the aid of a good-going fire, you may obtain a very high 
standard of purity, and a cold draught of perhaps 150 feet per min- 
ute in the only habitable part of the room, that is in the only part 
where the air is fit to be breathed. Our object of course must be to 
make every part of a room habitable, and to leave not one stagnant 
corner in it. In this way alone can we secure in the highest degree 
both essentials of a healthy dwelling — pure air and warmth. Now, 
we shall find that the lower the ceiling the more easily can this com- 
bination be secured. 

Let us look a little more particularly at the superior facilities 
which the low room offers. The top of the door, from which I think 
the greater part of the air required should come, is necessarily near 
the ceiling, and the current will therefore completely disturb the 
upper stratum of air. The air from the window will have the same 
effect in a smaller degree, and both currents will be warmed by con- 


tact with the ceiling. We need never look to the floor as an air- 
warmer, except to a limited extent near the fire; a much larger area 
of the ceiling is heated, and in a low room there is not only a much 
larger area of ceiling to heat than there is in a high room, but the 
radiant heat upon it being more intense, it becomes an air-warmer 
of immensely greater power; and, obviously, this extra power in @ 
low room can be used either to raise the temperature of the room, or 
to raise a larger supply of air to the same temperature. Besides, if 
in this way we are able to admit more fresh air near the ceiling, we 
shall also, in like proportion, be able to reduce inlets at a lower 
level, and to that extent get rid of cold draughts. Practically, the 
quantity which can safely be admitted is limited by the means of 
warming it—the more we can warm, the more we can safely admit. 
I insist very much on the importance — the absolute necessity — of 
this heating in connection with the ventilation of small houses. 
Some people seem to think that hot air and foul air are synonymous 
terms; it would be much more correct to say that cold air and foul 
air are synonymous. If we wish the occupants of smal] houses to 
admit plenty of fresh air, we must not only convince them that it is 
good for them ; we must show them how to do it without sacrificing 
something else, which is good also, which is even better in their es- 
timation — namely, comfort. 

In conclusion, I desire earnestly to invite the attention of Scotch 
local authorities to this subject. it is clear that, if I am right in the 
views I have advanced; if it is the fact that from a sanitary point 
of view, a low ceiling is as good as a high one — much more if it is 
better — municipal authorities are utterly wrong when they prevent 
by legislation (as some have done, and others wish to do) the erec- 
tion of low-ceilinged houses. It simply comes to this, that by such 
regulations they wastefully increase the rents which the working 
classes must pay for house accommodation, and thereby in the most 
direct manner encourage overcrowding with all its attendant evils: 
while at the same time they effectually prevent the erection of im- 
proved dweliings, such as are now common in London, and elsewhere 
in England. 7 
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SANITARY PLUMBING.!— VII. 
HOPPER-CLOSETS. 
W come now to the class of water- 


closets which is independent of 

valves, gates, plungers, or me- 
chanical seals or obstructions of any 
kind, and which accomplishes both the 
removal of the wastes and the exclusion 
of sewer-gas by the simple action of the 
flushing stream and by the water-seal 
which it forms. 

These closets have received the gen- 
eral name of “hopper-closets.” They 
do their work more effectively and by 
simpler means, and afford equal or bet- 
ter security against sewer-gas than the 
complicated machines heretofore de- 
scribed, and must be placed far ahead 
of them. ‘There is no point in plumb- 
ing in which sanitarians are more in 
accord than in this. But it must be 
borne in mind that there is the great- 
est difference in the different kinds of 
hoppers, and it is to the improved kinds 
that we refer in our comparison with 
other closets. 

Hopper-closets have usually been 
classified as “long” and “ short” hop- 
pers; i.e., those having the trap above 
and those having it below the floor-level. The trap should, however, 
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the effects of frost, and, as this is a condition which applies equally to | ceding table of requirements will render this clear without further 


all styles of closets, it marks no distinguishing characteristic, and can 
form no proper basis of classification for any special type. 

Abandoning, therefore, this old classification, and adopting for our 
basis the most important characteristic features of the closet, we make 
two general divisions and further detailed subdivisions. ‘The general 
divisions are : — 

I. — Those which have no standing water in the bowl to receive and 
deodorize the waste matters and prevent their striking and adhering 
to dry surfaces. These we may call “dry” noppers. The water 
stands only in the trap. 

II. — Those whose bowls are formed to retain a permanent body of 

water so that no part of the interior 
can be soiled by waste matters strik- 
ing them. These we may call “ im- 
proved ” hoppers. 

This latter class is itself subdi- 
vided into a number of different 
kinds, in accordance with the dif- 
ferent principles upon which the 
flushing streams are employed in 
emptying and cleansing the closet. 





Fig. 9.— Short-Hopper. 


I.—“ DRY” HOPPERS, 


Or those constructed without standing water in the bowl. 

Figure 9 represents a water-closet of this class having the trap above 
the floor, and usually called 
the ‘“ short”-hopper. 

Figure 10 represents the 
same kind of closet with the 
trap below the floor called the 
‘<Jong”’-hopper. It is intended 
to be used in cold places where 
the water in the trap can only 
be protected from frost by 
burying the trap in the ground. 
It is sometimes said that the 
wastes are more easily ejected 
from the trap of the long-hop- 
per through the greater weight 
and momentum of the falling 
water. But what little is 
gained in this direction is far 
more than offset by the dis- 
advantage of having an in- 
creased dry surface to be 
fouled above the trap, and as 
there is no difficulty in eject- 
ing the contents of a trap 
above the floor when the flush- 
ing stream is properly con- 
structed, this form of hopper 
is most strongly to be con- 
demned. Even where great cold is to be guarded against, it is better 
to properly pack the trap above the floor, than to have a long, foul 
waste-pipe above the trap. The trap of the long-hopper is so 
low down as to be practically out of sight, and when unsealed by 
momentum, as frequently happens, the accident may easily escape 
discovery. 

It will be seen from the drawings that the surface of the water in 
the trap of these closets is entirely insufficient in area to receive the 
wastes, which fall upon the dry sides of the bowl and require con- 
stant attention and disagreeable labor to remove them. 

On account of this defect dry-hoppers are sold at a low price, and 
they are bought to save in first cost, under a false idea of economy. 
They should never be used, in the better class of houses because the 
trouble necessary to keep them clean will not be endured; nor in the 

rer class because the trouble will not be taken, and the closet soon 

comes a nuisance in the house. Or if, by exception, cleanliness in 

this direction be insisted upon, the extra labor and consumption of 
water soon offsets the saving in first cost. 

It is easy to see that the water required for cleansing the dry- 
hopper is very much greater than for the “ improved ” kind, whether 
the scouring be done by the strength of the flush or by manual labor, 
for, as is well known, soil adheres with the greatest tenacity to a dry 
surface. In view of this fact, dry-hoppers have to be constructed 
with a copious and powerful flush, and there is a strong temptation 
for the user and especially for servants having them in charge, to try 
to remove the tenacious substances by prolonged flushing in order to 
avoid a disagreeable manual labor. This practice occasions a waste 
of water far greater than most people imagine. 

An effort has been made to overcome this objection by using a 
valve or cistern constructed to give a small preliminary wash before 
using. But this complicates both the construction and the operation 
and adds enough to the first cost to pay for a hopper of proper con- 
struction. The preliminary wash, moreover, is often insufficient for 
the purpose, and is always as far as it goes, wasteful of water. 

e dry-hopper has also other serious defects, particularly in its 
method of connection with the soil-pipe, its flushing, and material. In 
view of what has already been said touching these points in connec- 
tion with other closets a simple glance at the drawings and the pre- 
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Fig. |0.— Long-Hopper. 


the mechanism 


explanation. 
II. — IMPROVED HOPPERS, 


Or those having standing water in the bowl, may be subdivided into 
seven classes, which may be designated as follows : — 
(a) “Tilting-Basin ” closet. 
(6) “ Air-Vacuum”’ closet. 
(c) “* Wash-down” closet. 
(d) “Trap-Jet” closet. 
(e) “ Siphon” closet. 
) “ Wash-out”’ closet. 
(g) “ Self-Sealing”’ closet. 


(a) TILTING-BASIN CLOSET. 


Figure 11 represents a water-closet of this class. Its peculiarity 
consists in having a double bowl, like the Jennings tilting . wash- 
basins. The outer basin is connected with an ordinary S-trap and is 
stationary. The inner basin is pivoted to tilt after use and empty its 
contents into the stationary basin, whence they are supposed to pass 

out into the soil-pipe. The tilting 
is done by hand. This is a very bal 
and clumsy arrangement. The sta- 
tionary bowl corresponds with the 
receiver of the pan-closet and has 
its defects. The inner bowl con- 
ceals the trap which should be vis- 
ible; adds greatly to the complexity 
and cost of the closet without hav- 
ing any advantage; and necessitates 
a disagreeable manual labor in tilt- 
ing. ‘No attempt is made in this 
closet to remedy the defects in the 
manner and noisiness of flushing, insecure connection with the soil- 
pipes improper construction and material which characterize the dry- 
’ 


opper. 





Fig. | i.—'"* Tilting-Basin’’ Closet. 


(6) AIR-VACUUM CLOSET. 


Figure 12 represents a water-closet of this class. 
is necessary to 
give the space in 
which the partial 
air-vacuum is 
formed. A cis- 
tern and valve of 
peculiar and com- 
plicated  con- 
struction forms a 
necessary part of 
the apparatus, 
and constitutes 


A double trap 


for producing the 
vacuum between 
the two traps. 
The air is drawn 
from this space 
between the traps 
through an air- 
pipe connecting 
with the cistern. 
Water rushes 
from the bowl 
and lower trap to 
fill the partial 
vacuum. The two 
bodies of water 
unite in the 
vacuum-c ham- 
ber, forming a 
charged — siphon 
which is supp- 
osed to empty the 
bowl; fresh wa- 
ter enters the 
bow] from the cis- 
tern through a > L 
second pipe and supplies the place of that which is withdrawn. 

The complicated and delicate machinery required to produce the 
vacuum and to supply and regulate the flush of this closet renders 
it peculiarly liable to get out of order and difficult to repair. The 
presence of a double trap is a disadvantage as increasing the cost and 
requiring a greater quantity of water for their entire cleansing and 
replenishment. The contents of the lower trap are invisible. The 
same defects of connection with the soil-pipe, material and construc- 
tion exist here as in the hoppers already described. 


(c) ““WASH-DOWN ” CLOSET. 


Figure 13 represents a water-closet of this class. These closets 
depend for their flushing upon the power of a stream or of streams 
and separate jets striking the surface of the water standing in the 
bowl from above. The quantity and surface of the standing water 
must be small, as otherwise the flushing stream, however powerful and 
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copious, so applied proves inadequate to the task of ejecting the con- 


tents com- 
pletely from 
the bowl and = 
trap. The- ‘ KLAN wr 
substances “se 
floating in 
the water are 
tossed and 
twirled about 
for some time 
before they 
come under 
the influence 
of the streams 
and jets cal- 
culated to sub- —---! 
merge them. Fig. 13. —‘' Wash-Down'' Closet. 
The water “ piles up” in the bowl and a great waste is occasioned. 
The force of the water is not judiciously applied. When the sur- 
face of the water standing in the bowl is large enough to perform its 
office of receiving the dejections with certainty and thoroughness, 
their removal, if possible at all, is accomplished only with still greater 
wastefulness, and the roar of the cataract of water required forms 
no welcome music for the consumer. 
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(d) TRAP-JET CLOSET. 


Figure 14 represents a kind of hopper-closet invented in Eng- 
land about half a century ago. In this closet the flushing stream is 


applied to much better advantage for emptying the basin and trap 
than in the preceding. 


To overcome the inertia of the heavy 
body of standing water in 
the bowl and trap, a jet of 
water is introduced directly 
into this water below its 
normal level, and in the 
direction of its outflow. A 
given stream or head of 
water acts far more effect- 
ively in communicating 
motion to an inert mass of 
liquid, when it enters di- 
rectly within that body than 
when it strikes its surface 
from some point above or 
outside of it. In the latter 
case the force of the water is exhausted, partly by friction in passing 
through the air, which tends to divide it into a spray, and partly by 
the impact against the water surface, by which it is turned and partly 
reflected. The remainder of the flushing-stream enters from above in 
the usual way. The lower jet tends to prevent the “ piling up” of 
the water in the basin. 

Excellent as is this closet in principle, and simple in form, it has 
never attained the popularity it would seem to deserve; but the con- 
struction of the jet and upper flushing is susceptible of great improve- 
ments; as it is, the complete ejection of the wastes can only be 
accomplished by using a very strong head and large volume of water ; 
hence, the supply-cistern must be 
placed very high, and much higher 
than is usually convenient in private 
houses, and with some forms of the 
trap-jet closet used in this country a 
cistern and valve of peculiar construc- 
tion are required. In Figure 14 the 
trap is very deep, square in section 
and supplied with a clean-out trap- 
screw at the crown. 

Figure 15 represents another old 
form of English trap-jet closet, with a 
shallow trap, round in section. The standing water in the basin 
is too small in area, and the closet is not used in this country. 





Fig. |14.—’' Trap-Jet'’ Closet. 
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Fig. 15. —'' Trap-Jet '' Closet, 





THE SEWERAGE OF THE CITY OF KEENE, N. H. 

HE present population of 
the city of Keene is about 
eight thousand. Water- 
+, works were introduced in the 


year 1869, although Keene 
i F/T Bw 
roe ase 
=: TIORIAIX* 


was not incorporated as a 
W Bh be----- ‘al ‘ 







city until 1874. 

The necessity of sewerage 
became soon apparent, and 
action was taken by the City 
Council in the year 1876 in reference to providing a proper system 
of sewers for the city. Phineas Ball, of Worcester, was employed to 
submit recommendations, and his careful and elaborate report was 

ublished by the City Council in 1876. It may be well to quote a 
fa figures from this report. Mr. Ball’s system provides for the 
drainage of 1,718 acres, and the following are the total lengths of the 
various sizes of sewers recommended by him : — 


550 feet 40/7 x 60’ brick sewer; 739 feet 32” x 48/" brick sewer. 
‘ 


1,754 ** 30” xz 45" ‘ 2.872 * 247 x ger * es 
Q 1,012 ** 22” x 33 4€ “8 S06 ¢ J6n= Be “6 
16,000 “ 15’, pipe 19,278 * 12/” pipe “ 


The cost of this system, although not estimated in the report, would 
not be far from $150,000. It is evident that the considerations which 
led to the choice of so large sewers in this system were the admission 
of storm-water and the slight variations in level, which obtain over a 
large portion of the city. 

Further action in the matter of sewerage was suspended until the 
year 1882, when the City Council employed Col. George E. Waring, 
Jr., to devise a system of sewerage similar to that designed by him and 
now in successful operation in the city of Memphis, Tenn. Col. 
Waring submitted a plan which provided for the drainage of substan- 
tially the same area as that included within the plan of Phineas 
Ball. In the specification accompanying his plan he states: “ The 
system is arranged for the exclusion of all street, yard, roof and other 
surface and rain water, and is intended to carry all waste-water dis- 
charged from dwelling-houses, manufacturing establishments, etc., and 
the overflow of all fountains supplied from the city water-works. 
The system is to be completely flushed at intervals of not more than 
twenty-four hours, from flush-tanks having a discharging capacity of 
from one hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty gallons; one of 
the flush-tanks being located at the head of every branch of the sewers, 
and connected with the water-supply, so that it will be filled to the dis- 
charging level at intervals not greater than twenty-four hours, with ap- 
pliances for reducing the intervals at the option of the city to six hours. 
All connecting pipes or drains between the sewers and houses, shops, 
etc., to be restricted absolutely to a diameter of four inches, and to be 
laid without a trap, obstruction or contraction, so that their extension 
through the soil or waste pipe of the house may afford a free channel 
for ventilation to the open air.” 

The City Council of the city of Keene passed the following resolu- 
tion August 21, 1882. “ Bamsleed: That the plan for sewerage sub- 
mitted by Col. George E. Waring, Jr., be adopted, and a Joint 
Special Committee on Sewerage be appointed and authorized to make a 
contract with the Drainage Construction Company, of Boston, or such 
other parties as they may think best, for laying sewers in various 
streets as shown on the plan, and in accordance with the specifica- 
tions submitted by Col. George E. Waring, Jr., and that the sum of 
$85,000 be raised and appropriated therefor.” ‘The plan called for 
the construction of the icliawite lengths and size of sewers : — 


8,800 feet of 15/’ sewer; 1,950 feet of 12/" sewer ; 
ee | a Ek ede aie 
Ray < =o = all being pipe sewers. 

In view of the large territory in which sewerage had become an 
urgent necessity, and in view of the enormous cost at which even a 
limited system could be constructed on the plan recommended by 
Phineas Ball, it seemed to most of the citizens of Keene that the 
system as derived from Colonel Waring, was the best that could be 
obtained for an efficient and economical drainage of the city. The 
level condition of the surface of the basin in which a large amount 
of sewerage was demanded was a difficulty which any system must 
contend with in securing adequate grades for the sewers, and to meet 
this it was thought that by excluding all storm-water from the sewers, 
and allowing only sewage matter to flow through them, the frequent 
cleansing which the flush-tanks must give to the pipes would be amply 
sufficient to overcome this natural objection. 

The surface formation in the city of Keene, embraced within the 
limits for which sewerage is provided, is such as to naturally divide 
it into two distinct districts, with separate outfalls for the sewers into 
the Ashuelot River, about three-fourths of a mile from the centre of 
the city. The districts are designated as the Central and Beaver 
Brook districts, the former embracing the central and western por- 
tions of the city, the latter the eastern section. A considerable 
portion of the central system is situated on nearly level land, whose 
elevation does not vary largely from heights of eight and ten feet 
above the water in the Ashuelot River. North of this level section 
the land rises gradually until an elevation of sixty feet above the river 
is attained. ‘The Beaver Brook district is divided nearly in twain by 
the brook bearing that name, the land sloping upward on either side. 
The highest elevation of this brook within the sewerage limits is 
about eleven feet above the Ashuelot River, into which it empties. 
The location of the main sewers was, therefore, easily determined : 
the one to follow the general direction of the brook, the other to start 
from the Central Square and run in a southwesterly direction to the 
river. By referring to the map (see J/lustrations), the reader will 
see the arrangement of the entire system as now completed. 

The grade of the 15-inch central main from its outlet in Butler’s 
Court to the Square is on the average about 1 foot in 310 feet. Most 
of the laterals connecting with the main have grades of over 1 foot in 
250, excepting four or five short lines whose grades are generally 
1 in 400. The largest grade, however, which could be obtained for 
the Beaver Brook main was 1 foot in 800 feet; the least for a few 
hundred feet from the outlet was 1 foot in 1,000 feet. The laterals 
to this main also have good grades, only a few lines having a grade 
of 1 foot in 400. 

The plan which Col. Waring suggested for overcoming high water 
in the Ashuelot River (which during any period of heavy rain or 
thaw often rises from three to six feet above the outlets of the sewers) 
was to have a jet-pump near each outlet worked from the city water- 
supply. Whether this will be adequate to secure the desired result 
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can be determined only by a few years’ experience, as no opportunity 
to test it has as yet been afforded. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


_ Material: — All of the sewers are of the best quality of vitritied 
Pipe, of sizes varying from six to fifteen inches in diameter. The 
pipe was subjected to rigid inspection, once in the yard and finally at 
the trench, before laying. ‘The requirements of the inspection were, 
that they must be free from cracks (slight checks in burning excepted), 
that they should be perfectly smooth on the inside, straight and of 
uniform diameter. The kind of pipes used were the Boynton pipe 
(6-inch), of New Jersey, Akron pipe, Portland pipe, English and 
Scotch pipes. The following are about the percentage accepted of 
the different kinds: Boynton, 70 per cent, Akron, 80 per cent, Port- 
land, 85 per cent, English and Scotch, 75 per cent. 

Cement:— Most of the cement used was the Hoffman brand of Rosen- 
dale cement. Every barrel was tested by what is known as the 
*‘ ring test,” samples being taken from each barrel, mixed into a stiff 
paste, and allowed to set under water. Samples were accepted if 
they supported without impression a quarter-pound weight on a wire 
one-twelfth inch in diameter, within one-half hour of mixing, and all 
were rejected which failed to support a pound weight on a one-twenty- 
fourth-inch wire twelve hours after mixing. About five hundred 
barrels were tested, of which abcut ten per cent were rejected. 

Man-holes: —\n Col. Waring’s plan only twelve man-holes were 
provided for the entire system, six on the Beaver Brook main, and 
six on the central main. We, however, deemed it advisable to in- 
crease the number, and man-holes were built at frequent intervals on 
the main, and at junctions of pipes where they seemed to us neces- 
sary. The inverts in the man-holes were formed of half-pipes bedded 
around and underneath with concrete. 

Flush-tanks : — The flush-tanks were built with a uniform capacity 
of about one hundred and fifty gallons. The accompanying diagram 

shows the form in which 









Fiewws pam they were constructed in 
FLUSH-TANK, 272 Keene. On account of the 
a pees severity of the climate it 
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was deemed expedient to 
have a double brick wall 
with air-space between. 
- Several tanks were in 
operation the past winter, 
S and were not affected by 
the frost, which was sev- 
eral feet deep. 

Access to the Sewers: — 
Two-foot pipes, with loose covers over openings extending about fif- 
teen inches on the top of the pipes (forming hand-holes) furnish the 
means for access to the six-inch sewers, and are placed at intervals of 
one hundred feet on the sewer-line. Once in every three hundred 
feet these are replaced by stand-pipes or lamp-holes, with the vertical 
six-inch pipe reaching to within two feet of the surface of the ground. 
In this manner the flow of the current can be observed every three 
hundred feet, with little difficulty. Wherever curves occurred in the 
line, “ hand-holes” were placed at each end of the curve to afford 
greater facility in removing any obstruction that might be lodged there. 

Trenching : — Many varieties of soil have been encountered in lay- 
ing the sewers in different portions of the city. In the highest 
streets the digging was almost wholly in sand with no water, and 
sufficiently compact in many places to require little or no bracing of 
the a Throughout the central part of the city more or less 
bear was found at depths below six feet. It occurred in three 

orms: first, as a blue, clayey quicksand; second, like ordinary fine 
sand readily running in water; and third, as a swampy sand with 
some mud intermixed. The first was by far the most troublesome, as 
when softened with water the entire bottom of the trench became 
yielding and uncertain. Close shect-piling was used, and a good 
foundation for the pipe secured by sinking plank scows into the 
quicksand until a firm bottom was reached. A good method of laying 
pipe in this kind of trench was to use a square trough, wide enough 
to receive the pipe, which could thus be laid free of running sand 
around the joints. Ordinary brick-clay has occurred in many places 
in which, if softened by water, plank foundations were laid. 

Pipe Laying: — ‘To prevent the entrance of cement into the pipes 
at the joints a band of twisted oakum was pressed between the bell 
and spigot of the pipes. It was found unadvisable to put cement in 
the bottom of the bell of the pipe before inserting the spigots. All 
sizes of pipes were laid on a true grade by the use of the vrade-line 
and rod. Stubs were driven alongside the trench fifty feet or less 
apart to nearly the surface of the yround, and the distance of the 
flow-line of the sewer below these given at each station. 

Tile Drainage: — As this system excludes all surface or storm 
water a special care was taken to provide an efficient drainage of the 
soil by means of drain-tiles. ‘Che form of tile most used was round, 
nearly non-porous, in lengths of two feet, and of sizes varying from 
one-and-one-fourth inch to three inches. They were laid alongside the 
sewer-pipe, and at nearly the same grade, the joints being securely 
wrapped with muslin torn into strips three inches wide, and long 
enough to go twice around the pipe. Frequent outlet was given them 
into the sewer by means of running the tile into a pipe, or entering it 
at a man-hole. 

The following statement shows the total amount of sewerage con- 
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structed in Keene under the contract of the Drainage Construction 
Company : — 
9,065.55 feet of 15/" pipe sewer; 3,441 feet of 12” Pipe sewer. 
1178.5 “| lor ts 2,742.5 “© gr & 4 
44,758.5 « er a 
Forty-four flush-tanks and fifty-one man-holes have been built. The 
contract prices per foot of laying the above sizes — all material fur- 
nished by the contractors, and work done in accordance with the 
specifications are as follows :— 


For 15’ pipe, $2.05 per foot. For each flush-tank completed, $63.00. 
6. 4907 =f 1.61 be 6¢ a6 66 40.00. 


‘6 ~man-hole 


134 *S 6 «6 outlet ae 200.00 
é¢ gr é¢ 1.06 “6 6é 66 64 inlet 6s 100.00 
Ys gre 0.90 66 66 era 


The following additions and deductions were made from the 
original plan: 365.5 feet 15-inch sewer added; 1,491 feet 12-inch 
sewer added; 2,212.5 feet 8-inch sewer added; 61.5 feet 10-inch 
sewer deducted; 14,731 feet 6-inch sewer deducted; 39 man-holes 
added, and 14 flush-tanks deducted. . 

The number of families to whom sewerage is now accessible in 
Keene is 720; it is also accessible to seven manufactories and three 
hotels. All of the sewers in the city have been thoroughly tested by 
passing wooden balls through the pipes. These balls were two inches 
ess in diameter than the pipes, and were driven through them by a 
stream of water from the city water-works. The system is now in 
satisfactory working order, and connections are being rapidly made 
by the citizens. L. M. Muzzey, Engineer in charge. 





MICROSCOPIC ORGANISMS IN BUILDING MATERIALS. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., August 15, 1883. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs,— I have read the article on “ Microscopic Organisms in 
Building Materials ” in the American Architect fur August 4, which 
came to hand to-day. I enclose an article from the San Francisco 
Chronicle, of recent date, of which I am the author. 


‘* Having occasion to examine a brick that was taken from an old ruined 
and forsaken building, which was being torn down, I was somewhat startled 
upon adjusting a microscope upon a fragment to see each pore of the brick 
inhabited by a peculiar rod-like animalcule of the genus bacilli. These in- 
sects cannot be seen except by aid of the microscope, even when they live 
in the human system and prey upon our vitality, neither are they visible in 
the soil or substances in which they may live and hive, except through a 
powerful glass. Their motions when they were agitated by blows were as 
the links of a chain, reminding one of a system of joints to be extended and 
contracted. They were semi-transparent, with a light, scintillating column 
nearly two-thirds their length, extending from near their head to their 

ointed tails, probably their spinal column. As this brick was from the 
oundation, and being underground and next to the street sidewalk it illus- 
trates forcibly the fact that, however hard-burned and well-made, porous 
substances should not be put underground for foundations or sewers. - Sulid 
rock, or concrete, or terra-cotta are the only proper building materials below 
the level of the sidewalks. If we wish a healthful city we must have health- 
ful homes, healthful business houses and healthful apartments. It has 
been said that the fetid breath of any person disseminates the floating germs 
of the disease that caused that foul breath, and if so ofa person, the same 
will be true of any porous building material where the dampuess of any 
soil, or subsoil, has sufficient moisture to generate the germs, and there 

utrescent matter floating and dropping about continually to keep the gerins 
n active principle. Buildings should have stone foundations where ex- 
posed to any possible seepage from any drainage or from sewers.” 


I have repeatedly examined porous building materials, and in all 
cases where subject to exposure to human or animal evacuations [ 
have found the organisms mentioned. ‘The Jacilli are the same that 
I have seen from human kidneys affected by Bright’s disease, and 


‘more especially after persons had died, and where uric acid had been 


very prominent. In one case of Addison's disease an examination 
indicated the same animalcule. I have a fondness for the curious, 
and mere accident caused me to examine a brick, and followine up 
the clew thus obtained I have discovered the same conditions of life 
to exist in several instances. 
Yours truly, W. W. Goopricu. 

{[Mr. GoopRIcH stated in conversation that he first made the discovery 

some six years ago, and therefore his discovery possibly antedates that of 


M. Parize, which was published in our issue for August 4.— Eps. AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. ] 





BUILDING IN ST. LOUIS. 


ST. Louis, October 18, 1883. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs,—In the American Architect for 18th inst. is quoted 
from the Philadelphia Bulletin a comparison of the number of build- 
ing permits issued in different cities during the year 1882, in which 
comparison St. Paul, Minn., heads the list with 4,000 permits, Phila- 
delphia follows with 3,334, and New York modestly reports but 
1,905. 

In such a comparison St. Louis will appear to advantace. The 
number of permits in 1882 was 2,569, of which 807 were frame 
buildings, and 1,762 were of brick and stone. The aggregate value 
of these buildings as gathered from the permits somewhat exceeds 
eight million dollars. 

As the temptation to undervalue is as potent here as elsewhere 
the actual value of the buildings erected in 1882 may be roughly 
estimated at ten million dollars. Very respectfully, = 

C. E. Inusiey. 


The American Architect and Building News. 
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CLAY ROOFING-TILES. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 29, 1883. 
To THE EpITOoRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs,— The iron roof of the new Pension Building at Wash- 
incton is to be covered under metal with hollow terra-cotta sheathing 
tiles, 4” x 12” x 24”, with three rectangular holes running length- 
wise through them. The ac- 
tual size of specimens tested 
yesterday are as below: — 

With 22-inch clear span 
the load was applied to a 
lath 2 inches thick resting 
across middle of the tile. 

No. 1, burnt 2” clay, broke 
at 2,394 pounds. 

No. 2, two-thirds clay 
and one-third sawdust, broke 
at 1,940 pounds. 

This is equal to 3,294 
pounds per square foot of 
whole surface of tile thus 
supported for the tile of 
eed clay; and 1,940 pounds per square foot for the porous tile, 

urnt from a mixture of one-third saw dust and two-thirds clay. 
These tiles are made by the Potomac Terra-cotta Company, and are 
a sample from a kiln of such tiles made for the new Pension Build- 
ing. 

Such sheathing is cheap, strong and durable, and is a bad con- 
ductor of heat; therefore, it is believed to be a valuable roofing 
material, and if protected from sharp blows of hard substances by a 
wooden covering may be useful in fire-proof flooring. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. C. Mer@s, 
Sup. Architect and Engineer, New Pension Building, U. S. A. 








SOIL-PIPES AND LIGHTNING. 


NEwWPonrrtT, R. I., October 23, 1883. 
To THE Epitrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,— Referring to the question raised by your correspond- 
ent, “ W,” as to danger from lightning in carrying soil-pipes through 
the roof, lean only say that [have never known of an accident 
resulting from the present almost universal practice. The top of 
the soil-pipe is rarely the highest point of the hoes: it is general] 

rotected by lightning-rods on the roof and chimneys, and it is itself, 
in all properly-constructed work, continued with iron pipe some dis- 
tance outside of the foundation-wall, so that, if struck, it would 
probably carry the electricity into the ground. 
Gro. E. WARING, JR. 


Boston, October 23, 1893, 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, —I1 offer the following reply to your correspondent, 
“W,” in your issue of October 6: The protection of houses from 
lightning is a subject on which but very little new light has been 
shed since the days of Dr. Franklin. Unfortunately for the house- 
holder, the work of applying the protection has fallen into the hands 
of a class of ignorant and conceited men, who, with their useless 
peer insulators and glib tongues, try to make up for their want of 

rains. 

The supposed new risks encountered by the use of the modern iron 
soil-pipes, presenting a mass of metal in vertical lines, with question- 
able ground-connection for electric currents, have been brought to 
my notice repeatedly, not by actual electric discharges, but by the 
fears of householders. I believe these fears to be for the most part 
groundless, for the following reasons : — 

The ground-connection of the soil-pipe is generally a better path 
for electricity than most of the lightning-rods are provided with in 
country houses, where no water or gas mains are available. A rain- 
water tank, if made of wood, as they are invariably in New Orleans 
and often in other places, is no ground-connection at all for an electric 
current, for the wood is a non-conductor. If the tank is of brick, and 
under ground, the case may be a little better, for the brick is then 
generally water-soaked from the outside, but its water-tight lining of 
cement is a poor conductor, and thus breaks the continuity, if 
actually water-tight. 

But the svil-pipe is always supposed to discharge into a drain out- 
sile of the house, leading in nine cases out of ten, with country 
houses, to a cesspool which has constant electric connection with the 
ground. Its sides are open, whether of stone or brick, allowing a 
continuous flow of water from the drain into the surrounding soil, 
and however detestable such an arrangement may be for sanitary 
purposes, it certainly forms a good terminus for a lightning condue- 
tor. Water is known to be a good conductor, and there is always a 
continuous line of water from the metal soil-pipe to the mass of 
liquid filth which surrounds the cesspool in the pores of the soil. 
However little water may be flowing through the drain, its bottom is 
always wef, and such a wetted surface is a good conductor, provided 
its continuity is not broken by dry sputs. ‘These are not likely ta 


occur in the inside of a house drain, so long as the house is occupied. 
The slimy lining of these drains is very tenacious of water, and 
always continuous. 

Your correspondent, “ W,” is quite right, in my opinion, in object- 
ing to the practice of terminating the upper end of a soil-pipe in a 
brick flue. Sanitary considerations condemn it, and the public have 
now generally adopted the practice of extending it through the roof. 
Such a projecting pipe, whether connected or not with the system of 
lightning-rods, forms, in my opinion, an additional protection against 
lightning; but in order to avail ourselves of its efficiency to the 
greatest degree, it should be so connected, by extending a branch to 
it from the nearest lightning-rod, when the roof is not covered with 
metal. If the roof be tinned, and the soil-pipe soldered to it, then 
the lightning-rods should also be soldered to the tin at some conven- 
ient point. Such an arrangement, with the ordinary soaking cess- 
pool, would give the whole system of lightning-rods a better ground- 
connection, through the soil-pipe and wet drain, than a rain-water 
tank affords, and as good as any except a well, or a system of gas or 
iron water mains, which last are the best possible ones. 

Epwarp 8S. PHILBRICK. 


TO MIX CONCRETE. 


GALLATIN, TENN., October 17, 1883. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Will you please publish in your journal the ingredi- 
ents and proportions of each to use in making concrete steps. The 
lower step (or to be better understood, the carriage step) of my front 
doorsteps is broken, and I desire to replace it. The composition of 
this step has in it sharp sand and gravel, much of the latter being 
larger than a pea. The house [ occupy was built in 1825, and there 
is much of this same concrete used for many purposes, such as im- 
mense pillars, doorsteps, cisterns, and the garden walks ; and all are 
in good order; and naturally I desire to replace the step mentioned 
with something equally as good. ‘The sharp sand and gravel I can 
get in abundance from a stream close to my house. It will be nec- 
essary, I suppose, to have a wooden frame to shape and lay it in. 
What would be the time the concrete would require to be protected 
from usage? We rarely have frost in the ground before the latter 
part of December. Yours respectfully, A.B. C. 


[TAKE one part fresh Portland cement (Saylor’s American Portland will 
probably be easiest obtained in good condition) and two parts of the finer 
portion of the gravel, screened for the purpose. Mix thoroughly in the dry 
state, turning over and over, until no streaks of the cement powder are vis- 
ible; then add water enough to make a stiff paste, and stir in quickly a 
gneney of the coarse ingredients of the gravel, separated by screening and 
thoroughly washed beforehand, equal to that of the cement and sand paste, 
Incorporate as thoroughly but rapidly as possible, and place in the box 
which serves as a mould, ramming gently to be sure that no cavities are 
leftin the mass. Then cover the whole with sand, or with a wooden cover, 
to prevent the sun and wind from drying the top into dust, and leave as long 
as possible undisturbed. Six months would not be too long to leave the 
block to harden, but if that is inconvenient, the process may be artificially 
hastened by uncovering the concrete at the expiration of three or four weeks 
and pouring over it, in successive doses, all of a moderately strong solution 
of silicate of soda that it can be made to absorb. Aftera thorough satura- 
tion with this the block will quickly harden, and can be used in a week or 
two. 

Of the precautions to be observed in this sort of work, the proper mixing 
is the most important. The incorporation of the dry sand and cement can- 
not be too thorough and prolonged, as any group of sand-particles not coated 
with cement will form a fatal flaw in the block. After adding the water, 
on the contrary, everything must be done as quickly as possible, since the 
cement begins in a few minutes after wetting to take its initial set, and can- 
not be afterwards disturbed without permanently destroying its cohesion. 
The water should therefore be put in all at once, in quantity about equal to 
the mixed cement and sand, and stirred in immediately; then adding the 
pebbles, which should not be dusty, and may even with advantage be dam 
from washing, the whole should be incorporated with quick but well-direc 
movements, and the mass put into the mould. It is best to grease the mould, 
and to work the first portions of the concrete with a trowel into the angles, 
to make sure of sharp arrises. 

If there is any danger of frost, the work should be postponed, or if alread 
done, the concrete block in its mould should be buried in sand, as the fres 
concrete freezes very easily, and is destroyed as far as the frost penetrates, 
— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Larce OrGan FoR THE CaTHEDRAL OF Riega.—An organ which 
has just been built in Germany is believed to be the largest in existence. 
It counts 174 registers and is worked automatically by an Otto gas- 
motor of fourhorse power. Its height is 20 metres, its width is 11, and 
its depth 10. Its largest wooden pipe is 10 metres long and of a cubical 
capacity of 2,000 litres. ‘The instrument is to be set up in the Cathe- 
dral of Riga. For the St. Stephen’s Cathedral of Vienna the same 
builders are soon to construct a still larger organ. The well-known 
organs of Boston, Ulm, and St. Petersburg were built by the same men. 





“BeGONE aBouT your Business.” — An old dial in the Temple, 
London, bore the curious motto, “ Begone about your business.” The 
maker, wishing to know what motto the Benchers required for the dial, 
sent his lad toascertain it. The boy applied while the Benchers were 
dining, and one of them, annoyed at the unscasonable interruption, said, 
shortly, “ Begone about vour business.” The lad, thinking that this was 
the desired motto, reported it to his master, and the dial accordingly 
bore this novel inscription as long as the building upon which it was 
placed remained. 


piaieedey Google 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
Feeney by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
eially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents herementioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 





286.580, REVERSIBLE LatTcH. — Clark E. Billings, 
Middlesex, Vt. 

26584. WINDOW-FRAME, — William W. Boyington, 
Highland Park, 111. 

Ws5,GU7, CilLaINeY -TuoP. — Wendelin Faulstich, 
Belleville, 11. 

2su,bUuU. Pirk-ToNnas. — Dan P. Foster, Waltham, 
Mass, 

286,610. COMBINED BITt-BRACE AND WASHER-CUT- 
TER. — Igane W. Heysinger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

285,614. Duovk-LucK. — William D. Hughes, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

26,621, METHOD OF APPLIANCE FOR CONTROLL- 
ING AND PREVENTING FIRES IN BULLDINGS. — Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell and J. Milton Stearns, Jr., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

“280,644, FoRE-EscAPE. — John D. Seagrave and 
Eustis R. Faller, Worcester, Mass. 


285.648. HoT-AIR MAGAZINE. — Joseph H. Spur- 
rier, Joplin, Mo. 

2s6,053. WiiNcH. — Henry Artemas Thompson, 
Farinington, Me. 

wsg,b03. KRATCHET-BRACE.—Joan Chantrell, Bridge- 
port, Conn, 

ws0,054. SAPFETY-APPLIANCE FOB ELEVATORS. — 


Robert A. Chesebrough, New York, N. Y. 

296,714. Douk-BELL.— Enoch Lawson, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Zau,725-729. BHICK-KILN. — Clark D. Page, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


voi,c46, Wasre-Trap.—Samuel E. Thomas, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

286,76. ELEVATOR. — Emil Bachmann, New York, 
N. Y. 

286,774. Door-HANGER, — Caleb Brinton, Chicago, 

Za6,780. STEAM-RADIATOR. — George Clark, West 
Troy, N. ¥. 

245,828. SUUTTER-FASTENER, — Peter Keffer, Red- 


ding, Pa. 
20,840. Bir-StucK. — George C. Paine, Boston, 


ass. 
za6,312. WRENCH.—Granville W. Pittman, Keo- 
kuk, lowa,. 


286,447. Prek-TonGs. — Henry Rhyn, Cincinnati, O. 
wish he Fink-ESCAPE. — Albert N. Sande, Chica- 
v, Il. 
. Zs,807. SASH-CORD FASTENER.—Henry Smith, dr., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Zs0,o08. Liquid PaINT. — Roderick H. Smith, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. 
285,559. FASTENER FOR THE MEETING-RAILS OF 


SasHes. — Thomas 8S.Smith, New Haven, Conn. 
286,574. WALER-CLOSET. — Louis Waefelaer, Hobo- 
ken, N. J 


ZHU, MYL. 
Ind. 

246,009. SASH-HOLDER. — Miles Commander, Eliza- 
beth City, N.C. 

J30,912. GATE-HANGER.— Charles Daniel, Butler, 


Oo. 
286,913. WRENCH. — Robt. W. Davis, Elmira, N. Y. 
Jou,Jix, WHitle PIGMENT. — Joseph B. Freeman, 
ee Hart Lane, Tuttenham, County of Middlesex, 
ng. : 
280,931. ROLLER SASH-BALANCE, — Robert B. Ha- 
gunin, Hartford, Conn, 
ae Dvon-LArCH. — Frederick J. Lee, Oswego, 
al. 


Zsi,OOL STENCH-TRAP. — Randolph McBee, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

zao,J0d. HOLLOW AUGER. — Jas. A. Rodman, Leb- 
anon, Tex. 

296,975. GREASE-TRAP. — John Tucker, New York, 


286,081, FLOoR-JACK. — Joshua H. Williams, East 
Craftsbury, Vt. 

2x6 534. MOULD FOR GLASS TILES FOR FLOORS, 
ETc. — Laurin D. Woodworth, Youngstown, O. 

10,393 (Reissue), APPARATUS FOR DRYING AND 
SEASUNING LUMBER. — John Owen Smith, Jamison, 


e 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS, —Since our last report twenty- 
five permits have been granted, the more important 
of which are the following: — 

Sophia Quautinyer and N. Walpmor, 2 three-st’y 
brick buildings, ne cor. Washington and Jefferson 
Sts., frouting es Washington St. 

Jacob Schinidt, two-st’'y brick building, rear of 
49 Union St., ns, between Druid Hill Ave. and Penn- 
sylvania Ave, 

J. E. Thomas, 10 two-st'y brick buildings, s s 
Cross St., between Dexter and Nanticoke Sts. 

Peter J. Miller, 9 three-st’'y brick buildings, 8 a 
Edmondson Ave., w of Scbroeder St. 

John McElroy, 3 three-st’'y brick buildings, ws 
Hanover St., n of Fort Avenue. 














J. S. Magarity, 2 three-st’'y brick buildings, ns 
Madison St., w of Bond St. 

Canton M. E. Church, brick church, s w cor, Dillon 
and Canton Sts. 

Jobn Kaumberg, 2 bkaad | brick buildings, es 
Belair Ave., sof African Burying Ground. ; 

John McKee, three-st'y brick building, e 8 Vin- 
cent Alley, n of Lexington St. 

Chas. Watterscheidt, three-at’y brick building 8 
Eutaw St., between Saratoga and Clay Sts. 

Geo. R. Presstman, 5 two-st’y brick buildings, e 8 
Dawson St., 8 of Lancaster St. 

Jas. D. Hodge, 24 two-st'y brick buildings, w s 
Stricker St., commencing s ecor. Baker St. 

br. J. T. King, two-st’y and basement brick build- 
ing, w 8 Stockton Alley, 8 of Harlem Ave. 


Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick. — Emerson St., Nos. T- 
13, near H St., Ward 14, for Henry Southers, 4 
dwells., 14’ x 30’, two-st’y flat; William TT. Eaton, 
builder. 

Unnamed St., near Pelham St., Ward 17, for Est. 
Barney Cory 4 dwells., 1674/7 x 40/ 8//, two-st’y man- 
sard; J. J. McNutt, builder. 

Lonywood Ave., cor. Huntington Ave., storage, 
for A. Folsom & Son, 53/ 8/7 and 66/ x 9U/ and 128/, 
two-st’y flat; Gottleib Merz, builder. 

Commonwealth Ave., near West Chester Park, 
Ward 22, for ‘Trustees of Park Entrance Lands, 2 
dwells., 30? and 25’ 7” x 77/, four-st’y flat; G. F. 
Shepard, builder. 

Silver St., No. 304, Ward 13, for Francis Jones, 
dwell., 21! x 28’, one-st’y mansard; Lyman Locke, 
builder. 

Silver St., No. 302, Ward 13, for Thomas Leavitt, 
dwell., 21’ x 28/, one-st’y mansard; Lyman Locke, 
builder. 

Columbus Ave., Nos. 162-172, Ward 11, for Carter, 
Dinsmore & Co., store and factory, 66’ x 100, tive- 
st’y flat. 

Vood. — Letcis St., Nos. 64-66, cor. Magazine St., 
Ward 2, for Mary McDavitt, dwell. and store, 25/ x 

‘ two-st’y tlat; A. & J. McLaren, builders. 

Whitney St., near Conant St., Ward 22, for Mi- 
chael Griitin, dwell., 24/ x 39 3”, three-st'y hip; T.O. 
Grady, builder. 

Harvard St., rear, near Brighton Ave., Ward 25, 
for Gideon P. Brown, greenhouse, 16! x 64’, one-st’y 
pitch; C. B. Bowers, builder. 

North Beacon St., cor. Everett St., Ward 25, for 
Mrs. Sarah W. Whitney, dwell., 34’ x 35’, twost’y 

itch. 

z Congress St., near A St., Ward 13, for James & 
Abbott, 3 lumber sheds, one, 16/ x 175’; one, 16/x 7d/; 
one, 16/ x 100’, one st'y lat; Clark & Lee, builders. 

Brown Ave., uear Allen St., Ward 23, for John H. 
Apel, dwell., 30’ x 35/; two-sl’y pitch; W. 38. 
Mitchell, builder. 

Brown Ave,, near Allen St., Ward 23, for Theodore 
Schmitt, dwell., 50’ x 35/, two-st’y. 

Saratoga St., near Moore St., Ward 1, for John J. 
O'Donnell, store, 20 x 30’, one-st’y fiat; Edward 
Turner, builder. 

Saratoya St., cor. Moore St., Ward 1, for William 
Harrington, store, 22’ x 50’, two-st’y that. 

Lexington Ave., rear, near Union St., Ward 25, for 
John Behan, storage, 13/ x 40’, one-st’y flat. 

Gilbert St., near Centre St., Ward 23, for Owen 
Nawn, dwell., 26’ x 35/, three-st’y flat; Owen Nawn, 
builder. 

Kutherford Ave., rear opp. Dunstable St., Ward 4, 
for Eastern R. R. Co., repair shop, 18/ x 40’, One-st'y 
flat; H. Bissell, builder. 

Baker St., near Spring St., Ward 23, for Stephen 
MeNeil, dwell., 24/ x 30’, two-st’y hip; Stephen Mc- 
Neil, builder. 

Union Ave., rear, near Green St., Ward 23, for Ma- 
ria Koan, 2 dwells., 17/ 5/7 x 28/, two-st’y pitch; T. C. 
Cangley, builder. 

Beech St., rear, near Washington St., Ward 23, for 
Conrad Etter, stable, 16’ x 24’, one-st’y pitch. 

West First St., No. 172, near B st., Ward 13, for 
A. P. Morse, stable, 31/ x 42/, two-st’y flat; Clark & 
Lee, builders. 

Saratoga St., No. 629, Ward 1, for Mary Hardman, 
dwell., 22! x 30’, ost y flat; W. Goodwin, builder. 

Western Ave., near Waverley St., Ward 25, for 
Jaines A. Hathaway, 6 dwells., 13” 3/7 x 18’ and 20! x 
30’, two-st’y pitch; B. Wood, builder. 

Wakulla St., cor. Rockland St., Ward 21, for J. V. 
N. Stults, and H. W. Mansur, dwell., 26/ and 36’ x 
45’, three-st’y flat. 

Boylston dve., near Porter St., Ward 23, for A. 

Schuman, dwell. 30’ x 36/, two-st'y pitch; Jacob 

Luippold, builder. 

Summer St., No. 34, Ward 3, for John RK. Murphy, 
dwell., 20’ 6/7 x 28/, three-st’y flat; Donovan & Brock, 
builders. 

North Beacon St., cor. Everett St., Ward 25, for 
Albert T. Sinclair, dwell., 24’ 6” x Jd! &//, two-st’y 
pitch; Stephen Ellis, builder. 

Hancock St., near Garden St., Ward 23, for Ferdi- 
nand Schmidt, dwell., 22’ x 30’, two-st’y pitch; W.S. 
Mitchell, builder. 

Meehan St., near Washington St., Ward 23, for 
Pat. Crosby, dwell., 19’ and 26’ x 3U/, two-st’y pitch; 
John Gately, builder. 

Erie Are., near Elmo St., Ward 24, for John H. 
Gigie, dwell., 20’ x 35/ 6", two-st’y pitch. 

Laurel St., near Ottawa St., Ward 21, for Andrew 
Anderson, dwell., 30’ x 57’, three-st’y flat; Andrew 
Anderson, builder. 

Laurel St., near Ottawa St., Ward 21, for Andrew 
Anderson, dwell., 2773” x 51/ 6", three-st’y flat; An- 
drew Anderson, builder. 

Pickering Pl., Nos.1-4, Ward 14, for Lyman Locke, 
4 dwells., 20’ x 30’, two-st’y tat; Lyimau Locke, 
bnilder. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS. —Van Buren St., ns, 90'e B'way, 
4 two-st’y and basement frame dwells., tin routs; 
cost, each, $2,000; owner, architect and builder, 
Samuel H. Yost, 116 Palmetto St.; mason, A. A. 
Fordon. 

Broadway, 8 e cor. Lafayette Ave., three-at’y 
frame store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $5,UUU; 
owner, Joseph Lawson, 162 South Third St.; archi- 





Beart T. Engelbardt; builders, A. Sachs and J. 
‘risse. 

Elm St.,8 ecor. Evergreen Ave., three-st’y frame 
store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, 
Wm. Walsh; architect, F. Holmberg; carpenter, 
P. Schell. 

Hancock St., 88, 140’ w Tompkins Ave., 4 two-st’y 
and basement dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $5,500; 
owner, Kobert Little, Willis Ave., New York City; 
builder, Chas. H. Fenton. 

Nostrand Are., 8 w cor. Jefferson St., four-st’y 
brownstone store and tenement, tin roof, wooden cor- 
nice; cost, $14,000; owners, Charles Gerken & Bro., 
Third Ave., cor. Pacitie St.; builder, James Powell. 

Marcy Ave.,n Ww cor. Monroe St., three-6t’y brown- 
stone trout dwell. and one-and-one-half-st’y brick 
stable, tin roofs; cost, total, $&,0Uu0; owner, Wm. 
pie hters on premises; architect and builder, John 

TOW, 

Herkimer St., 8 w cor, Suydam Pl., 3 two-st’y 
frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, §2,500; owner 
and builder, S. I. Jarvis, 802 Herkimer St.; archi- 
tect, A. Hill. 

Chauncey St., n 8, 350/e Patchen Ave., 2 three-st'y 
frame tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $4,000; own- 
er and architect, Joseph Smyth, 417 Second St., 
E. D.; builder, Phillip Sullivan. 

South Portland Avce., ws, 1007 n Hanson P)., two- 
st’y brick stable, tin roof; cost, $6,000; owner, Thos. 
Rk. Ball, 15 South Oxford St.; architect, W. A. Mun- 
ee Cornelius Cameron and Wright & 

rook, 

Withers St.,8 8, 1407 © Humboldt St., three-st’y 
frame double tencment, tin roof; cost, $4,000; own- 
er, Hotfinan; builder, J. Rueger. 

Bleecker St., n 8, 2007 6 Bushwick Ave., two-st' 
frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,900; owner, F. 
Haase, Lorimer St., cor. Ainslie St.; builder, Jno. 
Rueger. 

Stunhope St., 0 8, 150 w Central Ave., 4 two-st’y 
frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, cach, $1,200; owner, 
architect and builder, Henry C. Bauer, 721 Bush- 
wick Ave. 

Willoughby Ave., 8 8, 80! w Steuben St., 2 four-st’y 
brownstone front tencinents, felt and gravel roots; 
cost, each, $6,000; owner, Geo. W. Brown, 728 Fulton 
St.; builder, L. E. Brown. 

Macdonough St., 8 3, 425 w Reid Ave., 3 two-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., gravel or tin roofs; cost, 
each, 35,000; owner, Geo, Adains, 961 Broadway, 
E. D.; architect, kK. H. Heasman., 

Ralph St., n 8, 100’ w Evergreen Ave., two-st’y 
frame teneinent, tin roof; cost, 32,500; owner, P. G. 
Menahan, 791 Bushwick Ave.; architect, F. Weber; 
builder, Thos. Goodwin, 

Broadway, 3 w cor. Bartlett St., four-st’y iron and 
brick tront store and warehouse, tin roof, iron cor- 
nice; cost, $17,500; owner, J. Keinhart, Broadway, 
cor. Bartlett St.; architect, A. Herbert. 

Eleventh St, © 8, 46’ w Seventh Ave., 3 two-st’y 
brownstone front dwellis., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$3,200; owner, Samuel Squires, Fourteenth St., be- 
ce Fourth and Fifth Aves.; builder, C. B. Shel- 

on. 

buffalo Ave., w 8, 90/8 Herkimer St., 7 buildings, 
and Herkimer St.,s w cor. Buffalo Ave., 21 build- 
ings, in all 25 two-st’y frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
each, $1,500: owner, architect and builder, C. P. 
Skelton, 1909 Atlantic Ave. 

Hamilton Ave., 68, 90 n Luqueer St., two-st’y 
brick store and dweil., felt and gravel roof; cost, 
eee owner and builder, J. F. Nelson, 26 Manhas- 
set Pl. 

Pulaski St., n 8,100 w Stuyvesaut Ave., 4 two-st'y 
frame tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $3,000, own- 
er, Hon. Chas. Naeher, Meserole St.; architect, 
F. Holmberg. 

Stuyvesant Ave., D Ww cor, Pulaski St., three-st’y 
frame dwell., peak roof, slated; cost, $6,000; owner, 
Hon. Chas. Naeher, Meserole St,; architect, F. 
Holmberg; builders, not selected. 

Vernon Ave., n 8, do! wWSumoper <Ave., 2 twost’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$4,000; owner, John Langie, Willoughby Ave., near 
eee aAve.; architect, A. Hill; buiider, S. C. Phil- 
ips. 

Halsey St., n 8, 510% e Bedford Ave., three-st’y 

brownstone front dwell., tin roof; cost, $9,0U0; own- 
er, Sarah M. Covel, 2454 Cumberland St.; architect 
and builder, F. Bb. Jackson. 
ALTERATION, — Smith St, 8 @ cor. Schermerhorn 
St., new stairs on Schermerhorn St., new stairs and 
entrance on Smith St., interior alterations, ete.; 
cost, $10,000; owner, Brooklyn Saeugerbund, on 
premises; architect, Carl F. Eisenach. 


Chicago. 


CHURCH, — Dixon & Townsend are architects for St. 
John's Reformed Episcopal Church, to be built on 
Langley Ave. 

FAcroRits. — Treat & Foltz, architects, have cum- 
pleted plans for the factory to be built on South 
Jefferson St., for M. Benner: cost, $28,000, 

W. W. Boyington is architect for the factory to 
be built at 5! South Jefferson St., 72’ x 120’, four- 
st'y; cost, $16,000; owner, M. Laflin; builders W. & 
A. Wells. 

H.R. Wilson is architect for Mrs. N. Allen’s four- 
st’y factory, on Carroll Ave.; cost, $8,500. 

Hovses. — Burnham & Koot, architects, bave plans 
completed for dwell. for A. A. Sprague, on Prairie 
Ave.; cost, $40,000, ° 

S. Guy Sea will build a two-st’y dwell. in the 
North Division; cost, $25,000. 

A. Fiedler is architect for the two-st'y dwell. to 
be built for Dr. T. J. Blutbardt, on Lasalle Ave.; 
cost, $12,000, 

L. G. Halberg, architect, made the plans for two- 
st’y dwell. for Mrs. Williams, on South Park Ave.; 
cost, $12,000, 

Louis Wolff is architect for the four dwells. to be 
built on Lexington St., for KF. Madlener; cost, 
$12,000. 

Furst & Rudolph, architects, made the plans for 
J. Heissler’s three-st'y dwell. and store on State St.; 
cost, $10,000. 

WAREHOUSE. — Geo. E. Edbrooke is architect for the 
seven-st’y warehouse, 160’ x 187’, on North Clark 
St., cor. River St., for Hiram Sibley; cost, $500,000. 
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BuiILp«na Permits. — M. Hearn, -two-st’y store and 
dwell., 765 Indiana St.; cost, $4,000. 

F. Brun, two-st’y flats, 101 Hulbert St.; cost, $3,000. 

Mrs. N. Allen, four-st’y factory, 665 Carroll Ave.; 
cost, $8,500; architect, H. KR. Wilson. 

A. A. Sprague, two-st'y dwell., 2708 Prairie Ave.; 
cost, $40,009, architects, Burnham & Root; builder, 
Thos, Nicholson. 

J. Heissler, three-st’y dwell. and store, 3444 State 
St.; cost, $10,000; architects, Furst & Rudolph. 

M. Lafiin, four-st’y factory, 51 South Jetferson St.; 
cost, $16,000; architect, W. 
W.&a. Wells. 

Rick & Sauder, three-st’y flats, 159 Fremont St.; 
cost, $4,000. 

F, Madlener, 4 two-st’y dwells., 3 to 9 Lexington 
St.; cost, $12,000; architect, Louis Woltf. 

David Walker, two-st’y dwell., 311 Robey St.; cost, 


$3,000. 

J. W. Kindt, two-st’y dwell., 292 Lincoln Ave.; 
cost, $5,000. 

Geo. W. Wilson, three-st’y dwell., 289 West Ohio 
St.; cost, $5,000. 

S. Guy Sea, two-et’y dwell., 203 and 205 Rush St.; 
cost , $25,000. 

Hiram Sibley, seven-st’y warehouse, North Clark 
St., cor. River St.; cost, $500,000; architect, Geo. E. 
Edbrooke; builders, W. A. Wells & Son. 

J. Clifford, three-st’y store and flats, 35) East 
Division St.; cost, $6,006; architect, H. Hanson. 

Mrs. Williams, two-st’y dwell,, 3426 aud 3428 
South Park Ave.; cost, $12,000; architect, L. G. Hal- 
berg. 

se Bates, three-st’y addition, 131 Fourth Ave.; 
cost, $3,500. 

Mrs. B. S. McVoy, three-st'y dwell., 440 Lasalle 
Ave.; cost, $8,000; architect, M. L. Beers. 

Mrs. M. C. Dobbins, factory, 267 and 269 Twen- 
tieth St.; cost, $4,000. 

M. Bedner, four-st’y factory, 260 to 264 South Jef- 
ferson St.; cost, $28,000; architects, Treat & Foltz; 
builder, E. Earnshaw. 

John McMillan, two-st’y flats, 440 South Oakly 
St.; cost, $3,000. 

John Lyberg, three-st’y flats, 271 Wells St.; cost, 
$5,000; architect, John Utter; builder, C. Lind. 

John Jansen, 5 cottages, Oakly St., near Frank- 
fort St.; cost, $5,000. 

J.J. Schock, two-st’y dwell., 1527 West Madison 
St.; cost, $5,000. 

C. Binefeld, two-st’y dwell., 102 Rees St; cost, 
$3,000; builder, M. Kuehl. 

R. Porter, 2 two-st'y dwells., 3747 and 3749 Lake 
Ave.; cost, $9,000. 

St. John's Keformed Episcopal Church, one-st’y 
church, 3702 Langley Ave.; cost, $6,000; architects, 
Dixon & ‘Townsend. 

Peter McDonald, 2 two-st’y flats, 540 and 542 
Leavitt St.; cost, $5,000; architect, C. C. Miller. 

Thos. Morse, 2 two-st’y flats, 622 to 626 ‘lwenty- 
seventh St.; cust, $5,000; builders, Smith & Goebel. 

Wom. Hill, three-st’y dwell., 371 Twenty-third St.; 
cost, $3,000; architect and builder, S. P. Russell. 

John Fritz, two-st’y and basement flats, s6u9 For- 
est Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

C. Woeltler, dwell., 758 North Park St.; cost, 
$x,000; architect, Theo. Karls; builders, Riplinger 
& Son. 

Dr. T. J. Bluthardt, two-st’y and basement dwell., 
453 Lasalle Ave.; cost, $12,000; architect, A. Fiedler; 
builder, Jno. Cox. 

Cincinnati. 


SToRE. — A store 49’ x 120/ is to be built on Fourth St., 
bet. Vine and Walnut Sts., five-st’y; the building 
will be occupied by Johny Church & Co., dealers in 
musical instruments; Mr. Samuel Haunaford, ar- 
chitect. 

SraBLEs. —The C. Moerlein Brewing Company are 
to build a new stable on the cor. of Henry and Dun- 
lap Sts., 100’ on each street, four-st’v and basement; 
cost, $25,000; architect, Geo. W. Rapp. Mr. Kapp 
has also prepared plans for a fraine stable for Mr. 
‘Thos, Pogue on Nassau St., Walnut Hills; cust, $1,- 


. Boyington; builders, 


New York. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. — For Mr. De Lancey Nicoll a 
five-st’y apartment-house, 25’ x 41/‘//, is to be built 
on the n 6 cor. of Broadway and Forty-ninth St., 
from designs of Mr. Jas. Brown Lord. 

On the n ecor. of Second Ave. and Ninety-second 
St., a five-st’y brownstone apartment-house, 25" x 
90’, is to be built by Mr. Hugo Gorsch, from desigus 
of Mr. Wm. Graul. 

A four-st'y flat house, 20’ x 51’, is to be built by 
the ‘Trustees of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, at No, 276 
Mulberry St., froin designs of Mr. James EK, Ware. 

On the 8.8 of Thirtieth St., 100’ e of Eleventh 
Ave., six-st’y tenement, 287 11/7 x &4/ 4/7 is to be built 
for Rosalie Steinhardt, from designs of Mr. Geo. B. 
Pelham. 

BREWERY.— Mr. L. Levi will build, on the ns of 
Seventy-first St., 200 w of First Ave., on the rear 
preinises, a distillery, brewery and stable, to cost 
over $150,000, 

EXxcHANGE.— Mr. H. K. Thurber and four others 
have been appointed a committee to take charge of 
the erection of a new building for the Mercantile 
Exchange. 

Facrory.—A fivest’y brick factory, 25’ x 100/, is to 
be built on the ne cor. of Sixty-fourth St. and Sec- 
ond Ave., for Mr. Henry C. Meyers, of Syracuse, 
from designs of Mr. J. H. Valentine; cost, about 
$30,000. 

BuiLpinG PERMITS. — Jacob St., No. 25, five-st’y 
brick store, tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, Estate of 
Henry Mangels, A. M. Mangels, executor, 1:5 Wash- 
ington Park, Brooklyn; architect, Wm. B. Tubby. 

Vashington St., No. 79, tive-st'y brick tenement, 
tin roof; cost, $10,000; owner, Isabella V. Hogan, 35 
West One Hundred and Nineteenth St.; architect, 
A. Spence. 

Union St., n w cor. Wolf St., 3three-st’'y frame 
tenements, tin roofs; cost, $4,000; owner, John 
Spellman, Highbridge; architect, John E. Kerby. 

Aingsbridge Road, $3,1008 N.Y. C. & H. R. R. 
Co. track, 3 ubree-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
$1,800; owner, Isaac G. Johnston, Spuyten Duyvel; 


architect, Ed. A. Quick; builders, J. & G. Stewart 
and S. F. Quick. 

West Twenty-sirth St., Nos. 505 and 5%, 2 four- 
st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, cach, $8,000; 
owner, James Moore, Tenth Ave., between Six- 
tieth and sixty-firat Sta; architect, Jos. M. Duun; 
builders, Van Dolsen & Arnott and John Smith. 

Eleventh Ave., s w cor. ifty-ninth St., one-st’y 
brick slaughter-house and oOne-st’y brick storage- 
house, gravel roofs: owner, Timothy C. Eastman, 
No. 6 East Seventieth St.; architect, J. E. Terhune. 

One Hundred and Nineteenth St., 88, 2154 e Fourth 
Ave., tive-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, §16,- 
000; owner and architect, R. Rosenstock, 2u¥ East 
One Hundred and ‘Twenty-seventh St. 

Courtland cAve,, ws, 59? n One Hundred and Fif- 
tieth St., three-st'y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$4,500; owner, Louis Mitschel, Courtland Ave., be- 
tween One Hundred and Forty-eighth and One Hun- 
dred and Fourty-ninth Sts.; architect, Adolph Pfeif- 
er; builder, not selected. 

Seventy-sirth St, 8 8, 199% 4/7 e Madison Ave., 6 
four-st’'y brownstone front dwells,, tin roof; cost, 
each, $5,000; owner, Chas. L. Guilleaume, 22 West 
Eleventh St.; architects, Thom & Wilson, 

Lecington Ave., nw cor, Forty-tifth st ,7 four-st’y 
brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, total, $150,000; owner, 
Thos. B. Gilford, 473 Lexington Ave.; architects and 
builders, Chas. Grabam & Sons. 

Forty-fifth St, ns, 2114 w Lexington Ave., five- 
st’y brick flat, tin roof; cost, 852,000; owner, archi- 
tects and builders, same as last. 

Aingsbridge Koad, wa, oon N.Y. C. & Wf. R. R., 
two-st’y frame dwell., tin reof; cost, $4,000; own- 
er, Albert EK. Putnam, Kingsbridge; architect and 
builder, Samuel L. Berrian. 

Fast Twenty-ninth St., No. 226, five-st’y brick flat; 
tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, ‘leresa C. Burke, 226 
yest Thirty-ninth St.; architects, Babcock & Me- 

voy. 

Kast Serenteenth St., Nos. 531, 533 and 535, 3 five- 
st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $13,500; 
owner, Thomas E. Tripler, 233 Kast Eighteenth St; 
architect, F. W. Klemt. 

West Surtieth St., No. 217, five-st’y brick flat, tin 
roof; cost, $20,000; owner, Julia Mullaly, 211 West 
Sixtieth St.; architect, C. F. Kidder, Jr. 

One Hundred and Firtieth St., 8 8, 500! w Courtland 
Ave., three-st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,000; 
owner and builder, John C, Cooley, 547 One Hundred 
and Fiftieth St. 

Prescott Ave., es, 11204 North Bolton Rd., two-st’y 
frame dwel)l., shingle roof; cost, $3,000; owner, Henry 
P. Carlson, Inwood; builders, 8S. B. Smith, and Em- 
ory & Forsyth. 

Ludlow St., No. 87, five-st’y brick tenement and 
store, tin roof; cost, $14,000; owner, Jobanna 
eae 311 Fourth St., Jersey City, architect, Wm. 
Graul, 

Ove Hundred and Seventeenth St., 18, 250’ e Sec- 
ond Ave., brick tenement and store, tin roof; cost, 
$15,000) owner, Eugene YT. Twigg, 1850 Lexington 
Ave.; architect, Elbert D. Howes. 


ALTERATIONS, — Courtlund St., No, 31, repair damage 


by fire; cost, $4,100; owner, Union Theo. Seminary, 
FE. M. Kingsley, ‘Treasurer, 30 Clinton P1,; builder, 
Henry Wallace. 

Fulton Market Block, bounded by South, Fulton, 
Front and Beekman Sts., sheds around the building; 
cost, $5,500; owner, City of New York; architect, 
Douglas Smith. 


Philadelphia. 


Houses. — Wyncoop St., cor. Sycamore St., Jno. Dig- 


nan, Esq., will build Zu three-st'y dwells., from plans 
by Hazlehurst & Huckel, architects. 


WAREHOUSE, — J. B. Stevenson, dr., {8 building a 


five-st'y warehouse, 44/8” x 120/ 8/7, at the junction 
of Pennsylvania RK. Kh, and Reading R. kk. (or ‘Tren- 
ton Ave.); plans by Hazlehurst & Huckel, architects. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — Jefferson St., between Main 


and Lena Sts., 4 two-st'y dwells., 14/ x 40’; J. D. 
Caldwell, contractor, 

Vine St., No, 2u49, three-st'y addition to factory, 
32’ x 60/; A. B. Levis, contractor. 

Philip St., vn of Cumberland St., five-st’y factory, 
30/ x 43’; S. Humphries, contractor. 

Duncan St., cor. Stiles St., two-st’y dwell., 179 x 
20/; Andrew Hughes. 

Palethorp St., cor. Cambria St., one-st'y chemical 
building, 16’ x 40’; Thos. Old. 

Tirenty-second St., cor. Henrietta St., hospital- 
bnilding, 22’ x o4/; Watson Rose, contractor, 

Germantown Ave., Nos. 2347 and 2549, two-st’y car- 
riage factory, 37/ x 66"; J. S. Gerhard, owner. 

Tenth St.,; cor. Dudley St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 15/ 
x 42’; Andrew Miller, owner. 

Forty-siucth St., e of Lancaster Ave., two-st'y 
dwell , 16’ x 46’; B. Boyle, owner, 

Thirty-first St.. n of Jelferson St., three-st’y 
dwell., 50! x 30°; J. Bloechlinger, contractor, 

Tiega St, above Eighteenth St., Stnday-school 
building, 35! x 43’; Benj. Walton, contractor. 

Lawrence St, n of Cumberland St., two-st’y store 
and dwell., 20’ x 65/; Jno. Cairns, contractor, 

North St, cor. McKean St., three-st'y factory, 
50’ x 100/; Burt Bros., owners. 

Germantown Ave., cor, Berks St., three-st’y store 


‘and dwell., 20’ x 65’; J. S. Shea, contractor. 


Thirty-first St., cor. Jetferson St., boiler-house, 
36’ x 4u/; KF. A. Poth, owner. 

Merrine St., cor. Cambria St., two-st’y factory, 26/ 
x76’; Shegog & Quigley, contractors. 

Leverington St., bet. Webster and Clay Sts., 3 
three-st'y dwells., 14’ x 32/; S.S. Keely, contractor. 

St. John st., No. 495, three-st’y dwell., 16’ x 32’; 
Jno. Berner, contractor. 

Washington St.,n of Ripka Ave., three-st’y dwell., 
16’ x 20’; W. R. Davis, contractor. 

Tenth St.,8 of Ontario St., two-st’y dwell., 18” x 
30/, C. Wilkey, contractor. 

Thirty sirst St., w w cor. Master St., three-st’y 
ice-house, 50’ x 100’; Jno. Kramer, contractor. 

Fifteenth St., n of Columbia Ave., 2 three-st’y 
dwells.,18 x 70’; J.S. Albright, owner. 

Tenth St., cor. Erie Ave., two-st'y storehouse, 30’ x 
70’; Chas. L. Loney, contractor. 

Manayunk Ave., cor. Adams St., 4two-st’y dwells., 
14/ x 30’; Jas. Harper. 


Ripka Ave., cor. Mansion St., two-st'y stable, 18’ x 
36/; Jno. Benner, 
Hutchinson St., n of Lehigh Ave., two-st’y stable 
and carriage-house, 16’ x 49/; Lewis Walter, con- 
tractor. 

Third St.,n of Cumberland St., two-st’y addition 
to factory, 35’ x 48’; H. French, owner. 

Reese St.,n of Susquehanna Ave., two-st’y dwell. 
16’ x 39; D.C. Schuler, contractor. 

Queen St., Nos. 32 and 34, third-st’y addition to 
factory, 42! x &7’; Watson & Robinson, owners. 

Woodland St., w of Fifty-tifth St., two-st’y dwell., 
18’ x 45’; Win. Bunch, Jr. 

Wissahickon Station, Philadelphia & Reading R.B., 
three-st'y factory, 40/ x 150’; Juo. Wilde & Bro. 

Highland Ave., cor. Main St. (Chestnut Hill), two- 
st’y stable, 60’ x 62/; McLeod & Loughery, owners. 

Columbia Ave., between Fifth and Kandolph Sts., 
two-st’y office, 40’ x 55’; Jas. McCartney, contractor. 

Adams St.,eof Kensington Ave., box factory, 40” 
xX 150’; Win. Schoenleber. 

Clearfield St., 1.8, w of Frankford Road, two-at’y 
dwell., 14’ x 37"; Duryea & Childs, contractors, 

Leithgow St., Nos. 2208 and 2211, two-at’y stable, 
Zi! x 32’; Schultz & Gorman, contractors. 

Berks St., w of Germantown Ave., 2 three-st’y 
dwells., 177 x 44", and 3 two-st’y dwells., 16/ x 44’; 
Brockelhurat & Ewing, contractors. 


St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—One hundred and sixty per- 


mits have been issued since our last report, forty- 
nine of which are for unimportant frame houses. 
Of the rest, those worth $2,500 and over are as 
follows: — 

Dr. E. Chase, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,800; 
C. B. Clark, architect; R. Shimmick, contractor. 

Thos. J. Walsh, :two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$2,500; T. Walsh, architect; J. P. Gillick, contrac- 
to 


r. 

Christina Winkelmeyer, two-st’y brick dwell.; 
cost, $3,000; G. M. Theobolt, contractor. 

C. H. Peck, three-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $8,000; 
C. H. Peck, architect and builder. 

M. Dwyer, two-st'y brick dwell ; cost, $2,500; I. W. 
Lister, contractor. 

Meyer & Stratinan, three-st’y brick livery stable; 
cost, $10,000; E. ‘Thomson, contractor. 

. W. Beck, one-st’y brick warehouse; cost, 
$2,600; F. C. Bonsack, contractor. 

St. Louis Mutual House-Building Co.. No. 3, two- 
st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,825; Mortimer, architect; 
Kaiser, contractor. 

St. Louis Mutual House-Building Co., No. 3, two- 
st’y brick dwell.; cost, $6,000; Mortimer, architect; 
F. Gruene, contractor. 

A. Eichele, 3 adjacent two-st’y dwells.; cost, $15,- 
000, Grable, architect; A. Uhbri, contractor. 

Mrs. A. A. Blair, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$2,500; Grable, architect; T. Murphy, contractor. 

Theo. Beyert, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,750; 
H. W. Kirchuer, architect; H. Nagel, contractor. 

C. Giinter, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; 
Schultman & Gross, contractors, 

Calvin Burns, three-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $6,00"; 
Taylor, architect; Kergin Bros., contractors. 

L. Sicher, two-st’'y brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; 
Beinke, architect; Hemminghaus & Vollner, con- 
tractors. 

Norman Brown, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $6.- 
000; Simmons, architect; F. G. Gorman, contractor. 

Johan U. Musick, two-st’y brick dwell., cost, $4,- 
000; C. Etts, contractor. 

Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, one-st’y 
brick wash-and-boiler-house; cost, $7,000; KE. Jung- 
enfeld, architect: sub-let. 

Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, one-st’y 
brick wash-house; cost, $5,000; E. Jungenfeld, archi- 
tect. 

St. Louls University, basement of church building; 
cost, $30,000; Thos. Walsh, architect; sub-let. 

Mrs. L. N. S. Ames, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, 
$2,500; Geo. Green, contractor. 

Pat. M rhe pe two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $2,700; 
Geo. M. Koeder, contractor. 

Geo. M. Munger, two-st’y brick store; cost, $15,- 
000; H. W. Kirchner, architect. 

Mrs. Harriet Pullis, 3 adjacent two-st’y brick 
dwells.; cost, $12,000; F. Weston, architect; Cramer 
& Co., contractors. 

H. L. Fox, two-at’y brick store; cost, $10,000; J. 
W. Barnes & Co., contractors. 

Henry Shaw, six-st’y brick store; cost, $4,500; Geo. 
J. Burnet & Son, architects; S. H. Hoffman, con- 
tractor, 

St. Louis Mutual House Building Co., No. 3, two- 
st’'y brick dwell.; cost, $6,300; E. Mortimer, archi- 
tect; A. McKechnie, contractor, 


Washington, D.C. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — Only the following permits 


for new buildings costing $3,000 have been issued 
since last report: — 

Virginia Are., cor. Ninth St., 6 w, 8 two-st’y brick 
dwells., for A. W. Barker; cost. $30,000. 

Fourth St., between East Capitol and South A 
Sts., two-st’y brick dwell. for Mr. Burrows; cost, 
$4,000; J. H. Edelin, builder. 

G St., between Sixth and Seventh Sts., s w, two- 
st’'y brick dwell. for J. H. De Atley; cost, $3,000; 
Wim. Price, builder. 

Eighth St., between D and E Sts., n w, three-st’y 
brick store, 26’ x 100’, for Chas. Baum; coat, $8,000; 
C. A. Didden, architect; A. H. Corbett, builder. 


Bids and Contracts. 


BALTIMORE, Mv.— The following is a synopsis of 


bids for labor for completing the first story of the 
post-office and court-house, opened September 21, 
183: — 

M. A. McGowan, $13,537 (aceepfed). 

W.H Johnson, $14,453. 

M. Giblin, $15,000. 

Rees Evans, $17,145.52. 

G. O. Cooke, $17,900. 

Joseph G. Loane & Co., $18,200. 

Justin McCarthy, $18,982. 


CHABLOTIE, MICH. — Messrs. Healy & Millet, of Chi- 


cago, have the contract for decorating the Universa- 
list Church; cost, $600. 
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effect that the sewayge-farm which receives the drainage 

of the new model town of Pullman, L[llinois, closed its ac- 
counts for the present year with a profit of eighty-five hun- 
dred dollars. ‘The paragraph, as it came to us, went on to say 
that the area under cultivation was sixty acres, and that the 
cost of the sewerage works was eighty thousand dollars, so 
that the result showed a profit of five per cent upon the invest- 
ment. We need not call attention to the fact that eighty-five 
hundred dollars is not five, but nearly eleven per cent on an 
investment of eighty thousand dollars, and that, moreover, 
a net profit of eighty-five hundred dollars in a single year from 
the cultivation of a tract of sixty acres, sewage or no sewage, 
would imply extraordinary farming, quite independent of any 
engineering, so that there is apparently a mistake somewhere ; 
but with all allowance for exagveration or error, the state- 
ment, if it is nut a pure fabrication, would seem to indicate 
that the Pullman sewage-farm has during its first year of opera- 
tion proved in some degree an economic success. We will 
only say that this report, if it should be confirmed, would con- 
stitute the most important piece of engineering intelligence 
which has been published for a hundred years. If a single 
town of seven or eight thousand inhabitants has been able, by 
distributing its sewage upon land selected for that purpose in 
its vicinity, to gain in return a net profit large enough to pay 
five per cent interest upon the cost of the sewerage system and 
the irrigated territory, we may predict with confidence that no 
more pipes will ever be built for spoiling rivers and harbors 
with filth. 


A STORY is going the rounds of the newspapers to the 


ET there is nothing inherently improbable in the Pullman 
rumor. The town sewage-farm, which comprises an area 
of fifteen hundred acres, although only a part is used for 

irrigation, is old and exhausted prairie land, admirably adapted 
for restoration, by proper manuring, to its old fertility. The 
two years since the drainage works were established give rather 
a short time for subduing the soil and bringing it back to 
something like normal productiveness, but the fertilizing effect 
of frequently repeated applications of diluted manures is 80 
extraordinary that almost anything might be believed of a well- 
managed farm, irrigated sufficiently. but not too copiously, with 
liquid house-wastes collected separately from storm and subsoil 
water. It is said that in Belgium, where cultivation is carried 
on with great care, the average yield of wheat to the acre, 
from ground which has been closely tilled for three thousand 
years, is about four times that obtained from the virgin soil of 
our own Red River region, which, although now the richest 
natural grain district in the world, is losing its wheat-producing 
quality with each successive harvest. ‘This striking difference 
in productiveness between well-managed old land and the 
richest natural ground well illustrates the advantage to be derived 
from the application of cheap and easily-distributed manure to 
an exhausted soil, and the sivht of the brambly deserts which 
surround most of our large cities within a radius of thirty 
miles from the outfall of the sewers which convey millions of 


tons of liquid manure annually to the sea cannot but suggest a 
wish that the means might be found for ameliuvrating the oue 
by the judicious use of the other. It is not a little remarkable, 
as an lustance of the great economic importance of the proper 
use of fertilizers, that while the pine forests of the Northwest 
are being laboriously cleared away and burned off to make 
room for grain, the fields of southern Massachusetts, which 
grew abundant crops of wheat not many years ago, are every- 
where being sown with the seeds of pine trees; the very plant 
which our great-grand fathers destroyed, to make room for more 
valuable crops, being now the most profitable growth to be 
obtained from the land which has in half a dozen generations 
become practically sterile. It is hardly too much to say that 
for such districts as these sewer irrigation affords the best hope 
of reclamation. No farmer teu or fifteen miles from the nearest 
town could think of buying and transporting ordinary manure 
enough to restore an old pasture lot of a hundred acres to fer- 
tility. He can keep a small vegetable garden in good condi- 
tion, but with the rest of his land there is nothing to do but let 
it grow up with timber. His neighbors are in the same condi- 
tion with himself, and the district in which they live is thus 
left desert, with the exception of an acre here and there of 
ploughed land, and something more of haying ground in the 
alluvial valleys. The sewage of a city like Boston furnishes 
exactly the means for restoration of such land on a comprehen- 
sive scale. Ata moderate estimate, the fertilizing value of 
city sewage, properly applied, is about two dollars a year for 
each inhabitant, and if the sewage could be brought where it is 
wanted, an annual tract of fifty or a hundred thousand acres 
might be restored to a productiveness which, with greater care 
in future, might be made permanent. 


VERY singular accident occurred recently at Moerlein’s 

brewery at Cincinnati, which should convey a warning to 

those who may have to do with ice or cooling machines. 
The cellars of the brewery are cooled by ammonia-gas, which 
is carried through them in pipes, and is made to abstract heat 
from the surrounding atmosphere by alternate compression 
and expansion. In some way, probably by the failure of a 
Joint, the gas in the pipes was suddenly set free just outside 
the cellar, under the stable where the horses belonging to the 
brewery were kept. ‘The ammonia-gas, or rather, the vapor 
of hydrated ammonia into which it is immediately converted on 
diffusion into a moist atmosphere, has an intensely corrosive 
action upon animal tissues, and in a few seconds the air of the 
stable above the broken pipe had dissolved enough of it to act 
energetically upon the lungs and eyes of the horses tied in the 
stalls, disorganizing them so rapidly that before they could be 
removed sixty-six of them were either dead or dying. Even 
the horses attached to a street car which happened to be pass- 
ing the building were so powerfully affected by the contaminated 
atmosphere that they fell to their knees, and were with diffi- 
culty roused to drag the car and its passengers out of reach of 
danger. Fortunately, the day was Sunday, and no human 
beings were within dangerous proximity of the broken pipe ex- 
cepting one man, who happened to be standing on the sidewalk 
near the stable door, and was seen to fall suddenly by some 
people at a distance, who ran to him and succeeded in drayg- 
ging him into a purer atmosphere. 


by electricity has lately been carried out at Grenoble, in 

the mountaiuous region of southeastern France, by the 
distinguished electrician M. Marcel Deprez. It seems that 
there is, about eight miles from the city, a small water-fall, and 
the municipal authorities, conceiving the idea of bringing this 
wasted force to be utilized in the town, entrusted M. Deprez 
with the task, under the supervision of a commission of engi- 
neers. ‘The necessary machinery was devised by M. Deprez, 
and when set in place worked admirably. A water-power of 
seven horses was taken from the torrent, and transmitted as an 
electric current to Grenoble, where sixty-two per cent of it 
was recovered again in the form of motive force, and utilized to 
drive a saw-mill, a printing-press, and several lathes, besides 
spending its surplus strength in forcing a jet of water into the 
air in the form of a fountain. The people of Grenoble, pleased 
ut their participation in the new enterprise, interested themselves 
deeply in it, and on its successful conclusion made M. Deprez 


A VERY successful experiment in the transmission of force 
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the lion of the hour, iJuminativg their houses in lis henor, ard | The * Log-siite”’ was reserved exclusively for the lord and 


giving hima public dinner, Tt seems to us that it only re- 
mains for scme of cur own towns, tituated in the neigh Lcrhocd 
of water-alls, to invite M. Deprez to cress the Auntie and 
lend them his valuable services. With such ay pliances as his, 
the lovging that has so long possessed the people of Buffalo to 
get control of the force of Niagara might, it would seem, be in 
part gratified. 





ceedings of the Royal Institute of British Architects one 

of the most interesting is that upon Domestic Buildings in 
Southern Sweden, by Mr. Alexander Beazelcy, a civil engineer 
who lived for some years in that country. ‘he primitive type 
of Swedish dwellings seems from Mr. Beazeley’s account to be 
found in the “ bad-stofva,”’ or “‘ bath-house,” of which many ex- 
amples remain in the remote country districts. The ‘ Lad- 
stofva ” consists simply of a log hut, precisely similar in con- 
struction to those so common in our own country, but lower 
than is usual with us, and roofed, with poles instead of shingles, 
resting against a ridge-piece, aud covered with birch bark, and 
this again with thatch or turf. The house is always set with 
one gable facing southward, and the doorway is placed here, 
the roof being extended to form a deep porch over it, supported 
by posts and an open timber gable. Inside the * bath-house ” 
is a fireplace, consisting of a shallow pit near the middle of the 
earth fluor, ‘lined with stones, and furnished at one side with a 
slab of granite, on which is, or rather was, placed the bread 
intended to be baked by the heat of the fire kindJed in the pit. 
There is no chimuey in the structure, the smoke from the tire 
escaping through a hole made for the purpose in the top of the 
roof. This smoke-hole forms also the principal window, but 
smal] loopholes between the logs furnish additional light and 
air in various places. The stone baking-slab, in addition to its 
legitimate use, has from time immemorial served also as a most 
convenient appliance for the administration of a vapor bath, 
the bather having nothing more to do than to place himeelf 
comfortably upon it, and throw pailfuls of water upon the 
hot embers aud stone linings of the fire-pit below. It is due to 
the refined civilization of the modern Swedes to acknowledge that 
the cooking and bathing are now as a rule separately accommo- 
dated, but the name of the ‘“bad-stofva” still recalls the use 
to which the room was put as late as the last generation. 


A: ONG the papers contained in the recent issue of the Pro- 





HE next advance in the art of domestic architecture in 
Sweden appears to have been the development of the * bad- 
stofva ” into the “ lag-stofva,” or ‘low house,” constructed 

in the same way as the earlier dwellings, but more luxuriously 
planned. The open porch of the primitive examples is now 
converted into a closed vestibule, and the room which forms 
the remainder of the dwelling is much more elaborately fur- 
nished than before. In particular, the ancient ash-pit, although 
still retained, forms now only the hearth of an enormous open 
stove, built of granite set in clay, and plastered outside with clay, 
the top forming a dome, elongatedinto a chimney, which projects 
through the hole in the roof used formerly as the smoke-vent, 
and is provided with a damper like those sometimes employed 
for steam chimneys, consisting of a cover of boards or a flat 
stone attached to the end of a Jever, and shutting down over 
the top of the chimney. At one side of the fire opening is the 
oven, exactly resembling that used in our own grandtathers’ 
houses, and covered with a flat top, which serves for drying 
corn, and formed also, in the good old days, the customary 
sleeping-place for the beggars who might honor the house with 
their company. Opposite the fireplace is the principal window, 
formed in the roof, like a skylight, but low down beside the 
eaves, and glazed, even within very recent times, with animal 
membranes, or with very thin slips of wood, plaited together. 
Under the window, and generally about this portion of the 
room, are benches, which in former times served as seats or 
tables by day, and as couches by night. The more remote end 
of the room anciently formed the state apartment of the man- 
sion, and was separated from the rest by a bench set trans- 
versely. The august enclosure thus formed contained a “ hog- 
bord ” or high dining-table, which served both for banquets when 
distinguished company was entertained, and as a couch for the 
distinguished company when the festivities were over, and at 
one end of the high table stood the still more dignified piece of 
furniture known as the ‘“ hég-site,” or high seat, consisting of 
a bench covered with a canopy, supported on wooden posts. 


lady of the mansion, Who occupied it by night as well as by 
day. 





HE “lag-stofva” is still feud throughout the rural districts 
of Sweden, Lut additional apartn ents in accordance with 
modern ideas are generally attached to it. Qne of the 

earliest additions of this kind seems to have Leen the “loft,” a 
two-story +tructure, evidently intended for defence, and consist- 
ing of a ground flcor, opening only into the interior of the main 
house, and used as a store-room, and a projecting upper story, 
accessible scmetimes frcm the inside, and sometimes only from 
the outside, by means of a trap door in the projecting portion, 
and a ladder, which could be drawn up on the apprcach of dan- 
ger. This upper story of the loft was generally divided into 
two or more rocms, one of which was occupied as a bedroom 


by the young ladies of the household, who cculd not be accom- 


modated on the dining-table or on top of the stove, while the 
others served sometimes for storage of valuables, and some- 
times for the reception of specially welcome guests. In gen- 
eral, the Joft was so placed as to defend, in case of need, the 
main doorway of the house, and a part of the projection of the 
upper story was utilized, as it isin the Swiss chalets to this day, 
as an open balcony, where the occupants could take the air 
without fear in case of siege. In more recent times many altera- 
tions have been made in the arrangement both of the * low 
house” and the Joft, to fit them for modern habits of life. Win- 
dows have been added in various places, additional doors pro- 
vided, and a whole group of two-story structures has in some 
cases taken the place of the single domestic fertification, but 
through all these changes the type of the long, low livirg-rcom, 
with the other buildings as appendages to it, rather than supe- 
rior portions of the stiucture, has persisted with little variation. 


HE editor of the Budlder gives in a recent number a very 
interesting description of scme personal experiences of 
earthquakes, in illustration of the discussion which has 

taken place with regard to the catastrophe at Ischia. The most 
important event of the kind at which the writer had assisted 
was that of 1858. which killed thirty thousand people ina single 
province of Southern Italy. Happening at the time to be in 
Naples, on the border of the shaken region, he observed, about 
nine o’clock in the evening, a sudden movement of the room in 
which he was seated, so violent as to swing the large chandelier, 
which hung from the ceiling, through an arc of more than 
ninety degrees. The motion continued for some minutes, the 
room shaking like the cabin of a ship at sea, and similar shocks 
followed each other at intervals through the night. The whole 
population of the city rushed from the houses into the street, to 
stay there until morning, the richer classes sleeping in their 
carriages, hut the next day? when the earthquake was over, 
and the panic had abated, it was found that only one stone in 
the city had been shaken from its place, although the power of 
the subterranexn convulsion had Leen so great as to raise per- 
manently the whole shore of the bay, twelve miles Jong, about 
eight inches. The English architect naturally took upon him- 
self to study the construction of buildings which could resist 
such shocks, and discovered that the walls of the lower story of 
the house in which he had himself felt them were seventeen 
feet thick, and that walls of less than three or four feet in 
thickness were quite exceptional, and if more than fifty years 
old were generally cracked and seamed by previous earth- 
quakes. Another circumstance to which much of the endur- 
ing quality of the masonry seemed to be due was the excellence 
of the mortar, which in Naples, as generally in Southern Italy, 
fur surpasses in tenacity that used in other countries. ‘The 
method of making this superior mortar deserves to be widely 
known, as there is no doubt of its value. The first thought of 
the Neapolitan mason is to give the longest possible time for 
the slaking of the lime to be used in his building, and with this 
end, before any other work is done, a pit is dug close by the 
proposed structure, into which lime enough for the whole build 
ing is thrown, and covered with water. The lime slakes and 
swells, forming a stiff paste, the top of which is moistened 
occasionally, to prevent it from drying hard, and portions of 
the paste ure dug out from time to time as wanted for mixing 
with the sand for mortar. In this way the slow secondary 
slaking of the lime, which adds so much to the smoothness and 
tenacity, often goes on without interruption for ove or two 
years before it is made into mortar. 
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THE GABBERT SCAFFOLD AND SCOTCH CRANE. 


HIS very efficient appli- 
ance is being more gen- 
erally used in the large 

cities of England, and in the 
north of Ireland as .well as 
in Scotland, and, as a corre- 
spondent in Washington has 
asked for an “explanation ”’ 
of this combination, and a 
“drawing showing the con- 
struction of the Gabbert 
scaffold described under the 
head of ‘ Builders’ Scaffold- 
ing,’ V,” we have pleasure in 
supplying the following addi- 
tional particulars which we 
think will satisfy his require- 
ments. We therefore refer 
the reader to page 171, No. 
354, (October 7, 1882,) for 
the general description of 
the Gabbert scaffold, which 
we may here briefly say con- 
sists essentially of a triangu- 
lar arrangement of three 
groups of braced piers, each 
of four upright posts braced 
together lattice-wise in successive stages. (See Fig. 1.) It will be 
observed that Figure 1 tallies verv nearly with the description there 
given beginning with line 17, and on to the end of the fifth paper. 
The latter portion of it, 
however, describes a sim- 

ler form, represented in 
Figure 2, which is adapted 
for less heights of staging 
and compass of derrick. 
When the staging is high, 
horizontal rails, at about 
one-third or one-fourth of 
its height, measured down- 
ward from the top, are 
bolted to the outside stanid- 
ards of the three pier-like 
structures called standards, 
and sometimes ‘ cages,” — 
binding them all together, 
each to the other, all around 
the combination, as shown in 
Figure 1. The heavy tim- 
bers, usually 10, 12, or 14 
inches syuare in section, 
which connect the three 
braced piers together at top 
also support the gangways, 
or, as is frequently the case, WY WN 
a triangular platform, which ail ZA Hl th 
is shown in Figure 2, and VAIN 
also in Figure 3. To pre- 
vent these timbers from sag- 
ging they are supported in 
the middle by posts or diagonal braces carried up from the above- 
mentioned rail. (See Fig. 1.) The cross-diagonal or lattice-bracing 
described in the fifth paper is there shown to occupy thefspace or, 
as it were, panel, thus formed, 
on each vertical side of the 
semi-cube-shaped  combina- 
tion, triangular on plan, which 
the three piers or cages as- 
sume. The plan of the ar- 
rangement of the cages is 
shown in Figure 3, but A B 
are to be revarded as in the 
positions indicated by dotted 
squares. It is to be observed 
that frequently the two stay- 
cages, i. é., piers, ‘mumodiately 
underneath the foot of the 
back-stays of the derrick, are 
only single braced, alternately in opposite directions in successive 
upper panels. They may be described as located at the acute-angled 
corners of the right-angled? triangular framework, the upright of the 
derrick being placed over the right or obtuse angled corner, which is 
in the centre of the circle described by the jib in its rotary move- 
ments, also shown in Figure 3, and which immediately supports the 
upright part or “stock ” of the derrick and the foot of the jib. The 
derrick-crane is an inseparable accompaniment of the Gabbert scaf- 
fold, and both are therefore shown together in their normal connec- 
tion in Figures 1 and 2. ‘They are made for steam-power as well as 
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' The obtuse angle of the triangular frame usually ranges between one-fourth 
and oue-third of a circle, ie¢., between 90 degrees and 120 degrees. 
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hand-power and sometimes are both hand-power and steam-power. 
These derrick-cranes are made travelling as well as stationary — 
to travel with a load, like the overhead travelling crane. ‘The man- 
ner of arranging them on the double tracks is shown in Figure 3; 





Fig. 3. 


wheel-trucks being substituted for braced piers. They are used for 
facing embankments with masonry, building tidal and other wharf- 
works, bridge-piers, arches, etc. They are also adapted and used 
for pile-driving, excavating for cylinder piers under water, etc. The 
capacity of a derrick-crane for safe lifting ranges from 15 cwt., 
(112 lbs. = 1 ewt.,) up to 30 tons, (of 2,240 lbs. each,) dead weight, 
estimated to produce a strain on the derrick chain of a moving load, 
because of the liability to jerking through the slipping of the chain 
in coiling and uncoiling round the barrel. The horizontal range of 
the derrick, when stationary, for carrying and distributing materials 
is equal to a radius of three-fourths of the length of the jib, and that 
of the travelling-derrick is limited only by its travelling facilities 
combined with the radius commanded by the length of its jib. The 
vertical range of jib may be taken at three-fourths to four-fifths of 
its length above the staging, — a steam derrick-crane with a radial 
capacity of 10 feet to 60 feet, double slewing gears, if they are multi- 
plied and sehen tes disposed over the area covered by the build- 
ing, affords facilities for rapid building which our contractors as well 
as architects would do well to consider. The framework which is 
laid on top of the cages, instead of carrying mere gangways between 
the cages, is sometimes planked over to form a large triangular plat- 
form, on which tools, tool-houses, tackle, etc., are deposited. (See 
Fig. 2.) ‘The cages must all rest on heavy timbers bedded firmly 
on the ground to prevent disturbance. The anchoring is attached 
to these heavy timbers, which are covered over with heavy plank- 
ing to receive the building material. 
he upright is about half the length of the 
jib, frequently varying to only three-sevenths; 
the sleepers are each about the same length 
as the upright. The jib is a simple spar or 
(square) timber up to fifty or sixty feet 
long, greater lengths are usually of a pair of 
timbers bolted and bound together at a 
Seep increasing distance apart; at the 
oot it is the same width as the upright, and 
braced and stayed (see Fig. 2); it is also 
dotted in Figure 4. The hoisting tackle has 
single or double purchases. The upright is 
composed of two timbers (see Fig. 4), say, 
two to three feet apart, according to ca- 
pacity, at foot and at the same distance 
apart for the lower one-third of its length ; 
the upper two-thirds being gradually curved 
together towards the top, where they are 
bound together by a square iron head bolted 
thereto, which carries two pulley sheaves for 
the jib and hoisting chains and a heavy iron 
spindle er pivot which is clasped by the eye- 
irons bolted to the upper ends of both stays; 
the upright pieces are held rigidly together by 
a system of shoulder bolts; the foot of the up- 
right is carried by a strong flanged iron plate firmly bolted thereto, 
and carrying on one side a heavy compass-hinge joint, a socket being 
formed in the single part of the joint to foot the jib into. This plate 
also carries a spindle or pivot underneath, which works in a sole- 
late to which the converging ends of the sleepers are bolted; the 
oot of the stays are bolted to the sleepers by means of strong iron 
connections of various patterns. ‘The anchor-bolts run through the 
sleeper and stay where they join, the head resting on large washers ; 
a chain or rod is connected by an eye, and carried down to the 
weighted plank-frame on the ground. The upright carries at back 
a conical barrel (see Fig 4), on which is coiled a chain passing over 
a pulley at the top of the upright to raise or lower the jib by either 
single or double purchase (single for hand-power, and double pur- 
chase for steam-power). The jib gear is so arranged with self-act- 
ing pawl and ratchet that it cannot run down accidentally. It also 
carries at front a cylinder barrel for the hoisting chain (see Fig. 4), 





Fig. 4. 
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which passes over the second pulley at the top of the upright, and 
thence over a pulley at upper end of jib, and usually runs through a 
guard fixed to the jib-stay to prevent inconvenient sagging of the 
chain when unloaded. Spur gearing, in which pinions work, single 
or double purchase, is fixed to these barrels; winch-handles work 
the pinions with in-and-out gearing to both barrels (see Fig. 4). 
This is the arrangement for hand-power derricks. For steam-power 
the upright is bolted to a large flanged foot-plate which carries the 
steam cylinders, with their pistons, valve, seg ee and crank con- 
nections and attachments. An extension of the si forms a 
platform for operating, and also carries the boiler (see Fig. 1). The 
outer end of the platform is braced to the head of the upright so that 
the weight of the boiler acts as a counterpoise to the loaded jib. A 
large stiffened sole-plate in which works the foot spindle of the up- 
right is bolted to the frame beams of the staging. On top of the 
sole-plate a large spur-wheel is bolted, into the teeth of which a pinion, 
worked by the engine, is geared, which rotates the upright, with jib, 
load, ete., and is called the slewing gear. In modern derricks the 
slewing gear is made double action by means of double friction- 
cones, which revolve and raise or lower the jib whilst the load is 
suspended without age or reversing the engine. ‘The engine is 
usually double cylinder. friction-brake controls the lowering of 
the load. 

For the large steam-power derricks, ¢. e., above the five-ton size, it 
is not generally recommended or advisable to mount the boiler on 
the derrick, because of the inconvenience of raising it to the top of 
a high staging, and as feed-water, fuel, etc., must also be supplied 
up there, and the stage work must be of correspondingly extra 
strenzth, it becomes a question to be decided by local circumstances 
whether steam cannot be more economically and conveniently sup- 
plied from a stationary boiler on the ground, especially if there is 
one already in use for other purposes. In England mortar-mills, 
stone saw-mills, rubbing-beds, etc., form part of a contractor’s plant, 
and are often worked on the premises by steam-power supplied from 
a stationary or semi-portable boiler; in such cases the derrick is 
often supplied from the same source. 

As in every other mechanical appliance skill and care are requisite 
in its manufacture, erection and working to prevent accidents, but 
the crane derrick mounted on the Gabbert scaffold is not more fruitful 
of accidents than the usual appliances employed by our own contrac- 
tors. In point of economy of time and money I think it will 
compare favorably in large jobs. The operator of a large steam- 
derrick crane requires to be a skilled, cool-headed, quick and steady 
man; none other ought to be allowed to have charge of one. In large 
works a small boy is kept to call out directions to the operator as to 
lifting and depositing materials when his own view is obstructed by 
advancing walls, ete. 

The following are usual sizes, and their approximate weights for 
hand and steam power, respectively, in tons of 2,240 pounds, lifting 
power : — 

Lifts, 1 ton (size) 2tons, 3tons, 5tons, 10 tons (size-power). 

Hand-power, 1} ton weight, | ee at ey a = ie walabke 

Steam-power, 4 tons weight, 5 “ mes 16“ 

The makers of derrick-cranes have nothing to do with the design 
or construction of Gabbert scaffold ; each building contractor has his 
own ideas and system of arranging the proportions of breadth to 
height of composite standards, etc., and which seem to depend very 
much upon the magnitude or class of jobs which each usually under- 
takes, as there would naturally be a disposition to avoid building 
fresh Gabberts specially adapted for each job, but rather to adapt 
the same standards, ete., for high buildings that had been caeviousls 
adapted and used for lower buildings by merely adding one or more 
panels to the height of the old composite standard. 

A common width of base is six feet square for the back-stay 
standards for nearly all classes of jobs, except public buildings, etc., 
while for smaller buildings the centre standard C is six to eight 
feet square, and for large jobs it is ten, twelve feet or more square. 
The cages are divided into panels vertically, in such proportion to 
its breadth that the angle which the dixconal wakes with the vertical 
shall be 30°, whereby the height of panel is twice its width. 


weight. 


Tue Borper Lanp or Antiquity.—A Yankee visitor to England 
had, on the outer passage, played poker till, on arriving in the Mersey, 
he found himself, after many vicissitudes, the winner of eight pounds. 
After the manner in which equally pious men of old used to build a 
church or endow a shrine after a prolonged bout of wickedness, our 
young friend, finding in an old furniture shop in Durham a piece of 
carved wood certified by the second-hand furniture man to have form- 
erly been a part of the altar of the cathedral, bought it with the intent 
to present to his parish church. When others ruefully counted up the 
cost of facing the Customs officials with their importations the reformed 
poker player complacently eyed the case containing his altar-piece. 
“ That’s real sixteenth-century work,” he said. “It goes through as an 
antiquity, duty free.” I met him in the Customs shed two hours later. 
“What's the matter?” I asked, noticing his flushed face and angry 
mien; “has the antiquity come out broken?” “ Antiquity be darned,” 
he answered, with a painful profanity. “‘ Twenty dollars duty,’ says 
the fellow to me when I showed him the invoice. ‘Sixteenth-century 
work,’ says I, ‘goes through as an antiquity.’ ‘ You bet it don’t,’ says he. 
‘ Antiquities don’t begin till fourteenth century. Twenty dollars duty, 
but you can pay under protest.’ So I had to pay for a mean matter 
of two centuries. If I’d only known the regulation I guess that altar 
would have been made two centuries earlier.” — The British Architect. 





THE FIRE RISKS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING.? 


HERE is a great differ- 
ence between the electric 
currents which have been 

in constant use for tele- 
graphic purposes, and those 
which are to be supplied by 
the undertakers under the 
Electric Lighting Act. The 
latter can only be said to be 
free from danger when the 
heat generated by the cur- 
rent is utilized in its right 
place, and not developed in 
the conductors or wires 
which lead the electricity to 
the incandescent lamps. 

The Fire Risk Committee 
have already issued rules for 
the guidance of users of elec- 
trie light these can hardly 
be said to embrace all the 
salient points of the new sub- 
ject, which can only be arrived at after years of practical work. 
The necessity of proper regulations has already been recognized by 
the insurance cffices, both in the United States and Germany, and 
some of their special rules are given in this paper. 

The conductors must be properly proportioned for the current 
they have to carry; whatever resistance there is in the conductor 
will cause a corresponding development of heat, which will vary with 
the amount of electricity passing, and inversely as the sectional area. 

The material must be free from impurity, otherwise an impure 
section will increase the resistance. ‘The extraordinary difference 
in the conducting power of a sample of “commercial” Rio Tinto 
copper-wire, as as hen with the pure metal, was shown in an ex- 
periment by Dr. Matthiessen — the conducting power being only 
13.6 as against 99.95 for pure copper. 

The continued heating of an impure metallic conductor has a cer- 
tain effect on its electrical resistance. With the sample just men- 
tioned, the conducting power at 100° C., decreased from 13.58 to 
13.558 after the wire had been heated for three days. It does not 
always follow that there will be a decrease in the conducting power, 
as, with alloys, the opposite effect is produced. A copper-silver al- 
loy showed an increase of .264, after havibg been heated to 100° C. 
for three days, and a tin-copper alloy an increase of .13. 

As the temperature in Dr. Matthiessen’s experiments was not in- 
creased over 100° C, the author has made some further experiments 
— heating the wires by the electric current from a secondary battery, 
to within a few degrees of their melting point. 

The following materials were tried —the wires and foils having 
such sectional area, and so arranged that, on the current being in- 
creased by twenty per cent, they were immediately fused. 

The total length of each experiment was twenty-four hours, be 
which time the current passing through varied slightly, and the fol- 
lowing is a mean of the results : — 
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The resistances were in all cases taken at the temperature of the 
air, which averaged 69°. 

The sign — shows that the metal decreased in resistance, and +- 
that it increased after continued heating. Nos. 1 and 3, tin and 
copper, were found to scale when heated. 

A change has been noticed where high-tension currents have been 
sent through a pure copper wire for some time—the wire in the arm- 
ature of a Siemens machine, which came under the notice of the 
author, appeared to be brittle, and gave a fracture unlike pure 
copper. 

The necessity of good electrical connections is very great; also 
special arrangements of switches and contact-breakers which, when 
left in unskilled hands, are liable to cause dangerous heating of an 
arc. 

Short circuit is the danger which may be caused by badly ar- 
ranged wires; most likely a conflagration will ensue unless the rem- 
edy suggested by the Fire Risk Committee and the Board of Trade 
is adopted — of having a cut-out or fusible plug in the circuit, which 
gives way when the current is in excess. These should be arranged 
to melt if the current is more than ten or fifteen per cent of the work- 
ing strength, otherwise absolute safety is not arrived at. Ordinary 

1 Abstract of a paper by Killingworth Hedges, read before Section G of the 


British Associatien, at Southport, and published in the Journal of the Society of 
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lead or tin wire cannot be used except for very small currents, as, 
on fusing, the metal is scattered in a globular form, when it is liable 
to cause fire. The plan adopted by the author is to take pieces of 
foil arranged like the leaves of a book; the thinness of the foil 
causes it to be almost volatilized when malted. Tine mterial found 
to be the most reliable is a special alloy of aluminium, termed Albo 
metal, which is extremely tough, an:ican bs worked much nearer to 
its fusing point than tin or lead. 

The safety of an electric light installation is only insured by test- 
ing, which should be done by a current of higher electro-motive force 
than it is intended to use. 

When the work has been properly supervised no trouble should be 
experienced, and the electric light may be said to be much safer than 
gas, as it is free from those accidents which are due to a servant’s 
carelessness, or to leakage of the pipes. Whatever danger there is 
ewith electric lighting is entirely localized to the generating station, 
where the dynamos and engines would be uader constant supervision. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTORE.!— V. 
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tions may easily be defined. 
Each style was a modification 
of the one which preceded it, 
and not a new and foreign im- 
portation from a totally differ- 
ent soil. The altar stones of 
the Druids, and the caves of 
the early priests passed into the 
sombre temples of Egypt; the 
Egyptian style passed into 
the Greclan: the Grecian into 
the Roman, the Roman into the 
Romanesque and Lombardic, 
and these again, with the 
Saxon and Norman, passed in- 
to the forms upon which arose 
the idea of the pointed arch. 
From this practical study of 
facts we are soon led to the 
principles which they contain. 

As the horizontal line is the 
characteristic germ of the fun- 
damental principle of the Gre- 
cian style of architecture, so is 
the vertical line of the Gothic 
or pointed style. The full ap- 

lication of these two principles has been satisfactorily traced out by 
learned writers. As figure or form is the principal business of archi- 
tecture, and as figures themselves, however various, must be resolv- 
able into lines, it will be found that an analysis of these elementary 
lines will supply us with a key to the leading ideas in the origin of 
the differences in all the various styles. They may, then, be reduced 
into five: twocurves, one of them convex, and the other concave ; and 
three straight lines, one of them horizontal, the other perpendicular, 
and the third oblique. No other simple elementary line can be found 
beyond these, and it can be shown that in each of these is contained 
the leading principle of a peculiar style of architecture. Five styles 
may be enumerated as remarkably distinguished from each other in 
their characteristic forms; the Saracenic, the Chinese, the Egyptian, 
the Greek, and the Gothic. There is none, perhaps, that is not a cor- 
ruption or combination of some one or more of these lines; and if it 
could be shown that peculiar circumstances in the history and associ- 
ation of each people and period in which these styles were introduced, 
had directed their attention to particular lines as symbolical of partic- 
ular ideas, or as the natural expression of certain feelings ; if it could be 
shown that other circumstances had led to the connection of them with 
certain figures, so that it should be natural for them to develop them- 
selves in certain forms rather than others, we have then gained some 
steps toward the formation of a true philosophical theory in the science 
and the taste of architecture. 

It will be necessary to enter somewhat into this field of inquiry at 
this stage of our progress, in order to explain with clearness the pre- 
dominating principle of the Gothic style. 

The abstruseness and nicety of the question might at first sight be 
thought a sufficient reason for declining to go into it very deeply; 
but as any extended consideration of the art would be incomplete 
without it, Iam compelled to ask your close attention to the devel- 
opment and application of this great elementary idea. I have only 
adverted to it incidentally in the previous lectures, because the pres- 
ent seemed to be the most suitable place to bring it forward; but you 
will readily perceive that I have still kept it constantly in view, so 
far as it was possible to adhere to it, without a distinct statement of 
it in an explicit and detailed form. 

In the drawings of Chinese buildings, and those of other nations of 
eastern Asia, it is easy to recognize the constant recurrence of one 
of these lines, the concave, which is rarely, if at all, to be found in any 
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1 Extracts from a lecture oy the late Mr. Arthur Gilman, delivered before the 
ae Institute, Boston, in the winter of 1844-45. Continued from page 189, No. 


other style. In the roofs of these buildings, which, as involving the 
principal utility of them, are the most prominent and important part, 
and therefore give the leading character to the rest of the slight 
structure, this Fine in its double form ~ is of constant and almost 
universal use. Every one will recollect that its figure is invariably 
introduced in the strange and uncouth representations of Chinese 
buildings upon the earthern wares with which we are familiarized 
from childhood. In this first instance, indeed, it is to be feared that 
the slightness of our acquaintance with Chinese habits of thought and 
history, and still more, our ignorance of those secret and mysterious 
analogies which make lines, and figures, and color, and in fact, mate- 
rial objects generally, real and designed representatives of moral and 
intellectual impressions, would render it difficult to account with cer- 
tainty for their adoption of this elementary line; but the fact of its 
universal prevalence is, at least, unquestionable. Mr. Hope, one of 
the most learned and ingenious writers on architecture that the world 
has ever produced, traces its adoption with much probability to a rigid 
imitation of the form of a tent. From the universal propensity of all 
nations to retrace in their later method of construction the forms of the 
earlier materials in use among them, “ we shall see,’’ says he, “that 
the structures of the Chinese still resemble in all their parts those 
of the tent, their original type. In the wooden pillars, destitute of 
bases and capitals, which pl sal the ceiling in such numbers, we see 
the poles; in the concave roots which project from these pillars with 
their ribs and divisions, we see the awning of hides or pliant stuffs 
spread over ropes and bamboos; the curling spikes that fringe their 
eaves represent the hooks and fastenings; and in the lowness and 
spreading arrangement of the different parts we have the whole form 
and appearance and character belonging to the residences of the 
herdsmen who were the ancestors of their builders. The Chinese 
houses seem to cling to posts, which, when planted in the ground have 
struck out and become fixed there. The palaces themselves look only 
like a number of collected awnings; and the very pagodas or towers 
in their loftiness are nothing more than a number of tents piled on 
top, instead of standing by the side of, one another. The aggregate 
dwellings from the smallest village to imperial Pekin itself, in their 
distribution resemble nothing but a camp, and when the English am- 
bassador, Lord McCartney, after crossing the whole of the Chinese 
empire from south to north, from Canton to the Great Wall, in its 
farthest length, was received at last on the borders of Tartary by the 
emperor in a real tent, he scarcely perceived any difference to exist 
between it and the millions of permanent buildings he had viewed in 
the course of his journey.” The same idea predominates throughout 
the whole, and there seems indeed to be no little interest in the theory 
which would thus trace in Chinese architecture the intelligible mean- 
ing which ought of right to belong to so peculiar a style. We may 
confidently suppose it to be a part of that rigid and undeviating ad- 
herence to ancient notions on which the stability of their empire is 
evidently made to rest. In this way Chinese architecture becomes 
the expression of the leading sentiment in the character of the people 
among whom it came into birth. 

If we next turn to the Saracenic or Moorish style, we find (and for 
the same reason, in the same part of the building) that the conrez line is 
here equally predominant. A Turkish mosque isa little forest of 
domes ; the slender minarets swell out into bulbs; the arches bend into 
the form of the horse-shoe, and though among the Arabs as well as 
among the Christians, the introduction of the angle into the curve of 
the arch was suggested and almost forced upon them, it never seems to 
have taken root, as it were, or to have developed itself in those re- 
markuble results which ended in the production of a pure Gothic ar- 
chitecture. Something was wanting in the habits of thought and 
feeling among those Eastern nations to render it equally indigenous, 
and equally productive of a national style. Whether the taste for the 
concave line among the Saracens, however, flowed from a barbarous 
imitation of a corrupted Romanesque ; from a fondness for the repeti- 
tion of the crescent, or from association with any astronomical notions, 
— which is thought to be not improbable, — it is now scarcely worth 
while to inquire. Moorish architecture, like the Chinese, though in 
itself sufficiently characteristic has never become systematized, or set- 
tled into any distinct and regular theory of style. Its primary line 
which we have noticed, is one which is evidently incapable of produc- 
ing variety, or of throwing itself out into general combinations; and 
we may proceed, therefore, to the three other styles in which the the- 
ory here suggested is still more strikingly illustrated. 

Of the three straight lines, the horizontal, the perpendicular, and 
the oblique, the last is the one which was evidently the germ of the 
Egyptian style, and we now know enough of their institutions, and of 
the associations to which they gave rise, to account not only for their 
selection of it, but for its running out so universally into the peculiar 
figure of Egyptian architecture. This figure, it will be recollected, is 
that of a truncated cone or triangle; it is distinctly exhibited in the 
shape of the elevations of their temples, in the form of the doorways, 
of the columns, and of course of the intercolumns (or spaces between 
them), in the pyramids, the obelisks, the sphinxes, in everything, in 
fact, which is peculiarly of Egyptian origin; it shows itself in every 
outline, and meets us at every turn. The fact of its prevalence, there- 
fore, will not be disputed, however we may differ as to its explanation ; 
and the question before us is to decide what is the connection between 
this confessedly Egyptian figure and the oblique line which is assumed 
to be the primary element of all Egyptian architecture. 

To prove this connection, then, it must be shown that there was 
something in the predominant circumstances of Egyptian art, em- 
ployed as it chiefly was upon religious buildings, which first led to 
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the employment of the oblique line as the expression of that some- 
thing in a visible form. Frem the use of such a line, the figure of a 
truncated cone is a natural and obvious suggestion ; and it is not dif- 
ficult to account in the most satisfactory manner for its constant in- 
troduction. ‘The whole history of Egypt in its arts, as well as in its 
politics and religion, exhibits one leading idea impressed on every 
part, — the idea of unlimited but unvarying progression. It exhibits 
their society under the pressure of an enormous power of the priest- 
hood, which was not, however, allowed to run into abuse, and to de- 
stroy itself by its own excesses; but maintained a firm mastery and 
direction over the minds of the whole people ; knowing no other object 
of ambition than to preserve its power unincreased or undiminished ; 
content to hand down its stank of hereditary knowledge without 
thinking of any additions to it, leading on generation after generation 
in a monotonous undeviating procession of castes and families, guard- 
ing them on every side by gigantic social institutions, which were con- 
solidated by time as well as by the sanctions of religion, and bringing 
up the nation with a steady vigilance over thought, word, and action, 
in a slow approach to the awful portals of a mysterious eternity, 
beyond which little was unveiled except to the priesthood them 
selves; even the arts — sculpture, painting, music — were not exempt 
from a rigid superintendence, which prohibited all license or varia- 
tion. And this peculiar cast of thought, derived as it was from their 
political and religious system and emblematical of its origin, exhibited 
itself in their religious worship — as we know to be the fact — chiefly 
in the form of imposing processions. Processions, it has been observed, 
are the natural expression of a dominant power; and as they move on 
in a continuous line, the line constantly presented to the eye of Egyp- 
tian art, when employed in architecture, was the oblique or foreshort- 
ened and projected line such as is presented to every one who is ad- 
vancing from one nee to another straight before him. It is natural 
that this line should suggest an avenue, and accordingly the a ae 
to Egyptian temples was made through avenues of obelisks and 
sphinxes, forming in fact the real temple for the people, as the mys- 
terious halls within the portals of the building to which they led were 
reserved for the priests and the initiated alone. The perspective of 
this avenue, it will be perceived, gives us immediately the figure in 
question. As the oblique is clearly the Egyptian line, what, then, 
would be the figure suggested by it, but the truncated triangle formed 
according to the laws of perspective by the two lateral lines of an 
avenue ? converging not to a point, but to the front of a portico at the 
end of the vista, and harmonizing in every particular with our innate 
ideas of grandeur, solidity, and immutability. And such being the pri- 
mary figure, it was repeated on every part in order to preserve this sol- 
emn unity and harmony, which it will be admitted, can be rendered 
perfectly compatible with variety and multiplicity of detail, provided 
each variation be only a repetition, however modified, of the one orig- 
inal type or figure. 

It might, perhaps, be interesting to dwell longer on this mark of 
the ao peat style, were it now the principal object of remark; but 
enough as probably been advanced to give a general illustration of 
the hypothesis that in this, as in every other consistent style of national 
architecture, its great peculiarities depend on the adoption of some 
peculiar figure, on which it works as a base; that this figure was gen- 
erated or suggested by some peculiar elementary line; and that the 
adoption of this line depended on peculiar circumstances and habits 
of thought in the age in which the style originated. ‘This is perhaps 
the most comprehensive view which it is possible to take of the philos- 
ophy of architecture. 

From what has been previously said of the Grecian style (which 
next presents itself to notice) it will be evident that its type is to be 
found in the horizoniéal line, and its connection must be traced in a 
similar way. Call to mind the representations of Grecian edifices 
which have been exhibited here on two former occasions, and you 
will recollect how vestiges of the Egyptian were still distinguishable in 
the shape of the Doric columns, the figure of the doorways, and even 
in the outline of the elevations. Whatever variations of detail might 
have been introduced — and they certainly were not few or unimpor- 
tant — the general configurations of Grecian architecture were such 
as might naturally be expected among a people whose art and wis- 
dom, and much of whose theology, was derived from the distant 
banks of the Nile. Even the front of the Parthenon does not present 
a regular parallelogram to the eye, but rather the same form of trun- 
cated triangle, though the transition from it is evidently approach- 
ing. But the Egyptian avenues were abandoned in Greece; the 
Athenian temples stand by themselves, not as terminations for length- 
ened processions, but as insulated objects for the eye of the spectator. 
Under their more popular form of eligion, the people were no longer 
to be marshalled in solemn processions, under the guidance of an 
overruling and perhaps a tyrannical priesthood, but to be gathered 
familiarly under the porticos and colonnades of their seedalens and 
thus, as we have already seen, these became the chief and most prom- 
inent feature of Grecian architecture. But these porticos and colon- 
nades were designed for use — for art in those says had not, as in 
our own, become so meretricious and unmeaning as to calculate for 
any primary pepe but use — and this use was shelter, and the 
shelter was provided by the roof which these columns sustained. In 
the roof, therefore, and in the entablatures on which it rests, were to 
be found the characteristic features of the new style, just as the line 
of the Egyptian was found in its most important part, the avenue. 
This feature was the horizontal line, and, slthengh an eye accus- 
tomed, by the peculiarities of Gothic architecture, to search for the 





picturesque instead of the simply beautiful, would prefer to fix itself 
at the angle of the Grecian colonnade, and so throw the building into 
more of the Egyptian form — pillardwindling behind pillar, and the 
lines of the base and cornice converging into the truncated cone — 
such was not the true temple of the original Grecian taste. You will 
recollect that that style was shown to delight in symmetry, and pro- 
portion, and regularity, in measuring relations, in adjusting parts 
from a common central point, in forming systems over which it placed 
itself as acritic and spectator, judging everything by the same rule, 
and referring every object to its own eye. And how clear is it that 
in all this we may trace the altered form and character of the human 
mind, after its transition from the oppressive, monotonous region of 
Egypt to the stimulating atmosphere, the free soil, and the unfettered 
habits of thought in the Grecian colonies. Their religious worship 
was turned into a luxury of the imagination and the senses, their tra- 
ditionary philosophy into schools aad sects of scepticism, their govern- 
ment into a conceited democracy, and their morals into licentiousness 
and self-indulgence and self-will. Thus what may be termed the 
rationalistic power of the Grecian intellect, stimulated by its conceit, 
acted on every subject which was brought within the range of the 
Grecian mind, and its effect upon architecture was to produce a sys- 
tem whose beauties are based upon theorems of geometry, and calcu- 
lated by the fractional divisions of arithmetic. All its figures are 
produced by one and the same kind of mental operation, and coincide 
throughout with the natural tendency of Grecian fancy and feeling. 

But when the arch was introduced by the Romans and engrafted 
upon the Grecian column, the seeds of decay were fairly sown in the 
system of classical architecture. If Rome, says a late writer by 
whom this theory is admirably reas saber —if Rome suffered herself 
to be led captive by Grecian art, she still retained much of her origi- 
nal wildness and uncouthness; she never possessed that quick intui- 
tion and that instinctive sensibility to harmony which had character- 
ized the Greeks. She was not only incapable of appreciating the 
delicacy which shaped the minutest details of Grecian architecture, 
but in her attempts to grasp the grand and gigantic, she was obliged 
to combine a number of parts without being able to form them into a 
perfect unity. A scene of confusion was generated by the intrusion 
of the arch; this is an inimical feature in the system of horizontal 
lines. Every fresh curve or circle of which the arch consists requires 
a new centre to be taken by the eye, and every fresh point thus taken 
introduces a new movement, and disturbs the leading principle of the 
classical style. Thus the eye was carried in contrary directions, and 
a variety of figures were introduced, which were not repetitions or 
modifications of one primary type, but each of them wholly uncon- 
nected with the other. 


WHAT THE ARTS COST. 


T this moment, 
H when every one 
gossips about 
painting, engrav- 
ing and sculpture, 
it may be of inter- 
est to inquire into 
the expenses which 
an artist isactually 
compelled to incur 
in the execution of 

a picture, a statue 

or an engraving. 

Let us begin with 
the painter as he leaves the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. It is self- 
evident that he needs a studio. You know that it would be difficult 
to-day to find one that costs less than six hundred francs yearly. 
The expenses for furniture, fixtures, ete., need not be high. Ata 

inch a stand for models at twenty francs, an easel at fourteen 
baci, a box of colors at fifty francs, brushes to the value of five 
francs, and a stool for three francs will be sufficient. To these we 
must add the price of canvases, which, as a matter of eourse, varies 
according to size. All this can be managed quite nicely with one 
hundred and fifty franes. 

But from the day the first stroke of the brush is laid the expenses 
keep on rising, rising. It is a veritable flood-tide. Are you a 
lunatic, such as Manet was? Then, instead of brushes costing 
thirty centimes apiece, you will have to use martens at eight frances. 
To Naples yellow, worth seven sous, you will prefer cadmium at 2.50 
francs. Do you like genuine ultramarine? You cannot get it for 
less than twenty-five francs. Do you paint costumes? Go and buy 
stuffs! And what are these expenses compared to those caused 
by the models. An ordinary model asks five francs each sitting. 
Choice models cost ten and fifteen francs. <A well-studied picture 
usually requires something like sixty sittings. Count it up. If you 
admit that a painter has aright to eat and be clothed, you will admit 
that, if he does not paint more than one picture per year, he must 
sell it for at least 12,000 francs to keep him from starving. 

Now as to sculpture. Unfortunate kneaders of mud! For them 
the expenses of studio, models and costumes are the same as for the 
painters. Brushes and colors are replaced by a few instruments 
which cost fifty francs altogether. The modelling stand costs 400 to 
500 francs, and as a rule three of them are needed. Clay is sold for 
fourteen sous the lump; twenty-five lumps will do for an ordinary 
statue. The work done, the moulder is called in, who begins by 
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asking one hundred and fifty francs. Is it worth the trouble to try 
to make marble pay? Fora statue of a metre forty it will take a 
block worth 1,200 francs. And so much the worse for the artist if 
the block develops flaws, and has to be replaced. In that case he will 
pecomperen to pay the expenses occasioned by the improvidence 
of nature. Then there is the pointer who blocks out the marble in the 
rough, and the skilled stone-cutter who turns over the statue to the 
artist all made, with the exception of the beauty of expression. 
Pointer and skilled workman demand a formidable sum, 2,400 francs. 
In short, a marble statue of ordinary size costs its author at least 
6,000 francs, without his having eaten a morsel! It will be seen 


that sculpture is a craft for the rich, and the majority of sculptors. 


begin life in poverty. Judge of their struggles, their battles, and— 
never pay less than 20,000 trancs for a statue. 

Of all the arts of design, engraving from the point of view in 
question, is the least onerous. An engraver, if need be, can get 
along without a studio. You can work admirably ata little table 
placed before the best window in the room. The tools are relatively 
cheap. Says Charles Jacque: “ Rembrandt would have produced a 
chef d’euvre with a bit of zinc, and a nail picked up in the street.” 
To-day, for 200 francs, you can find at Lamour’s al] your heart may 
desire. Of course, the original engravers need models, but the repro- 
ducers cin get along with a photograph. How is it, then, that some 
of the latter, more especially the burinists, are actually forced to ask 
such high prices for their plates? It is because, beside the talent, 
time must also be paid for. Bracquemond put more than a year into 
the engraving of “ Labor.” Champollion asked two years for the 
execution of “ The Chase of St. Hubert” after Baudry. Robert sank 
five vears in the engraving of the new bank note.— L’Estampe. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A COLLECTION OF CAPITALS, MAINLY BYZANTINE. 


INTERIOR OF ST. PETER’S CHURCH, ALBANY, N. Y. MR. R. M. UP- 


JOHN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR A MECHANIC’S $1,500 COTTAGE BSUB- 
MITTED BY “ Engineer” AND “ Thumb-Tack.” 


For a description of these cottages see the following article. 
66 Fie RCINEDE: Plan too small. Although it may suit the 


sum to be expended, a family would be very uncomfortable 
in such small rooms. The outside too complicated. Drawings care- 
fully made, but lacking in artistic touch or feeling.” — Extract from 
Jury’s Report. 
The design submitted by ‘ Thumb-Tack” was received so late that 
the jury had already made their award, and therefore this design was 
not submitted to their consideration. 


HOUSE FOR TRUMAN B. HANDY, E8Q., CLIFTON, O. MR. J. W. M°,- 
LAUGHLIN, AKCHITECT, CINCINNATI, O. 





THE COMPETITION FOR A MECHANIC’S HOUSE. — VI. 


DFSIGN SUBMITTED By ‘“' Thumb-Tack.”’ 


PITRE BACK. XCAVATION : —Ex- 


cavate for cellar 7’ in 
LA TL. 






the clear. The portion 
of plan marked ‘“ founda- 
tion ’’ to be excavated only 
4’ for foundation § walls. 
Excavate also for cistern of 
fiftv-barrel capacity. 

Foundations: — Build 
all stone-work of native 
sandstone, quarry - faced, 
laid in good lime-mortar. 
All walls shall be 18”’ thick, 
neatly pointed above grade 
with cement-mortar. All 
jambs neatly tool-dressed. 

Brickwork: — Build 
chimneys of good sound 
brick with 8’’ x 8”’ flues and 
neatly  pargeted ; flues 
shall have a_ soot-pocket, 
18’’ deep, and holes fitted 
with No. 7 crockery collar. 
All exterior work in chim- 
nevs to be laid of sound 
face-brick with neatly 
pointed joints. All fire- 
places shall have trimmer- 
arches and be furnished with hearth of freestone. 

Carpenter Work: — Studs, rafters and joist to be hemlock. All finish to 
be white-pine, second common. All flouring to be white-pine. 

Joists: — All floor joist shall be 2’’ x 10,”’ 16 ‘on centres, cross-bridged 
every 7’. 

Studa: — All studding to be 2” x 4,’ 16’’ on centres, to rest on a plate in 
all enses and be well stiffened with cross-blocking. Plate for rafters shall 
be donbled 2'’ x 4,’’ laid with broken joints and securely spiked together. 
Sill to be 4’ x 6.’ laid in mortar. =~ 

Rafters: — Rafters to be 2’’ x6,’’ 16’’ on centres, with collar-beam 8’ from 
floor, and all rafters to be securely nailed to both ridye-pole and plate. 

Sheathing: — Roof and gable-ends to be sheathed with bemluck, second 
common, boarding. 

Flooring: — All flooring to be second common white-pine. Floors in cel- 
lar to be 4’’ concrete, Inid on a bed of cracked stone, drained by 4’’ pipe. 
Porch floor to be laid with white lead joints. 


Shingles: — All shingles shall be 16’’ cypress, well nailed and laid with 
44’’ to the weather. All exposed joints to Le flashed with tin, painted on 
the under side. 

Weather-Boarding: — Sides of house to be covered with clear second 
common weather-boarding of 6’’ widths, laid with a lap of 2’’. 

Outside Casing: — All window casings and corner boards to be 2” x 4’’ 
white-pine, clear of knots, etc. 

Window-frames: — To be box window-frames on firet floor; all others to 
be common frames. Dormer windows to be hinged at top and furnished 
with all suitable furniture. Box-windows to have cast-iron axle-pulleys 
and linen sash-cord, with iron weights, plain black cast-iron sash-locks and 
lifts. Allsash to be 1%’ thick. 

Doors: — Doors to be 1§’’ thick, hung on plain pin butt-hinges and have 
two-tumbler-locks and keys. Front door to bave three-tumbler-lock with 
white knobs and trimmings; al] other doors to have colored mineral knobs 
and black trinimings. 

Wainscot w be of upright tongued-and-grooved boards of 3’’ widths in 
front vestibule, with cap rail and base. 

Stairs: — Stairs from tiret to second story to be a box-stairway, risers and 
treads of 3’’ white-pine; newel-post, 4’’ x 6,’’ as shown, and rail with plain 
square balusters, three toa step. Flight from cellar to first floor to be plain 
any steps with carriage of 3’’ x 12’’ hemlock, with steps gained in at the 
ends. 

Mantels: — There will be three mantels, the cost of which shall not exceed 


$50. 

All inside finish to be of white-pine of thoroughly dty and clear qualities; 
10°’ base in all rooms in first story, and an 8” base in upper rooms. 

Hardware: — The hardware throughout the house shall be plain black 
japanned. Closet doors to have spriug-catches instead of locks. Windows 
to be furnished with suitable stays for holding open and locks for sashes. 
Axle pulleys, cords and weights. To be a sufficient number of cast-iron 
clothes-hooks in all closets in chambers. 

Plastering :— All walls, ceilings and soffits of stairway in first and half 
story shall be plastered with g three-coat work, with hard white finish. 
The floors of rooms in cellar shall be of concrete 4’’ thick made of cement 
and coarse sand and gravel. 

Conductors: — To be four 3’’ conductors with patent cut-off attached. 
Gutters to be of galvanized-iron as shown. Drains will connect with cis- 
tern. 

Painting: — All exterior wood-work excepting shingles to have three 
good coats of white lead and oil. The shingle-work to have two coats of 
Venetian red. 

Glazing: — All glass to be Pittsburgh double strength. Interior wood- 
work to lave three good coats of paint in such tints as may be desired. 

Pump: — To be one pump in kitchen connected with cistern. The sink to 
be lined with zinc and have a waste-pipe. 

Privy: — Build a privy over a vault of 5’ diameter; privy to be 6’ square, 
with cedar sills. 

Cistern: — Build a cistern of 50-barrel capacity. Bottom to be an inverted 
arch; bottom and sides to be a Y’’ wall. Inside of cistern to be cemented up 
to the springing line of crown arch and finished with a brush. 


ESTIMATE OF QUANTITIES AND PRICES RULING AT ALLEGHENY Ciry, Pa. 





60 cubic yards of excavation............ sae ee Gia b¥ Wiesel bed 0ddceee Seeks $ 21.00 
BO perch Of SONG. ie esses dics Deletes cease Me sek eee Maa ee eR eesid oweees 120.00 
G5 Sq. YAS. OF CONCTOUG ..oeie oo cee sicic cc cis nals ais cs as caine eu esee be enh ee eo 16.25 
DU TU OF Gr AID iiss siaceis 05 wees Seeera’ thas o 56 eG! hela ae bua surentes 17.00 
CISUCED ise b-teicn do so 0eusle sedtes Re low th ed aaeaednwedewaed aes ecear 30.00 
PYIVY dss os side sae SAG swiss e Caines aie caew Sd oa ea eR vs emia s eee eee osialds 10.00 
1500 £t.. Joist NMG@M) occ sien nd cose ee ie cede bie gens aseleeteceewes sedbeceie gas 90.00 
4800 ft. stud«, 2/7 x 4//, lineal...... maicinein pears Come ce seer eens cece scarcens 96.00 
3300 ft. weather-buarding, Hneal.....ccccecss cece cece secccceeccnccn cece 100.00 
OO FALLErs, 207 XO MBO oie sis a eis woaninwdsiee GY yale bdo ee nese Seldesevecasry 30.00 
SUB a's cxiew aie ye weer nie aed sanieln. wee esis ein cca arene de bees xs -oevere 25.00 
Architraves and Dases........ ccc cece ce cece cecnece ences cscecees 50.00 
MANLIOS ec scciacicwee utes Wedueneedueiae ese h els pid ehverns sence sat 50.00 
14400 shingles... .ccccvcccccccncccccccsccccccceseces $6 WEG Rit aae Sewaarees 60.00 
2520 10. AOTING ves dco isis cae eid eeddets ebaweuens oesees-bee0esus eck e ce 104.40 
Windows, doors and frames........ pisiweisl dR: s Mets Sa S's che 'gintnGiouls wees 95.00 
Gutters and CONCUCLOFB.... 2... c cece cee cece ce ncnteccececceccuces 12.00 
TGP WAlC soo 626 ss Sn tpeGies Shes. Sete wack sahcawnebous evubwes es seae 15.60 
Painting and glazilog vsicésesisiees sesiersveeeandareee teuseess s¥es ease 85.00 

600 yards plastering....... ee eee rere ree 75.00 
Ses ii, r7ola AP a a Dae i gatas ee 14.00 
Labor and profits 25%... .ccccee cece cece sce cceceencencscescsseces 293.16 
Architect's commisBion 6%. ....ccccccccsscceccccesvccscccencesecs 87.94 
DOUG acniiet wet iancdink hee beeNeml se Suaeeeaeeee) Matiibae edad $1,563.75 


DESIGN SUBMITTED BY “‘ Engineer.” 


It is intended to place this house on a narrow lot (say 50’ wide), facing 
west. The cellar will be 6’ 6’ high in the clear, but the north wall will be 
only 4’ deep (below the surface), the cellar bottom being sloped up against it 
in the coal-bins. 

The house is to have a balloon frame, and is to be finished in pine or 
cypress; spruce clapboards; sawed cedar shingles, unpainted. 

Interior shellacked. Parlor, ball, aud dining-room, natural color of the 
wood; other roome stained red. 

First and second stories 8’ 4’’ high in the clear; second-story rooms are 
all full height throughout; no attic. 

Bath-room not fitted up at present. 

Gables plastered (Portland cement) and stuck with colored glass. 

Stair-rail, ash. f 


ESTIMATE OF QUANTITIES AND PBICES RULING NEAR Bustos, MAss. 


Excavation, 4 ft. deep..........cceccnscnccencccccs coe: ieee ieee eowe bens $ 20.00 
25 perches dry BtODO WAL], @ BS oo 56 '5c cc da eveeecsaeee esse ssedeeceesee: 00s 75.00 
BSPICU WOE MK 5.66555 B88 verses 5o ws 60'S 0s G2 06 Wada Swe eRe ww Oa ENR wR be Se 108.00 
4000 ft. framing-timber, @ $16......... Rise Cas Siele Si eink tease. eee ee arose 64.00 
86-0 ft. boards, O14 esis as ses ow inne seh abies G65 05464 aa bude easton news 49.00 
C40 M. shingles, G-O4.25 co isin ees o tee since ab es dWecceate ve seeusicewaee Ee weeened 42.50 
S00 ClAPDOATGS 4: BG Cis i ieee dee sé wesw aed sceseiath ace.ad cal ein e's B04 Crain's Ba bined 44.00 
Outside finish, Zulters, ete... ..... cc cece ce cece cent coer ceee tees cecsenevons 85.00 
16 WINGO W-LE RIN CB siisie a o's ois 5200's bh wasn be ond ebune Je eleasd ceeadenaeraie ve ecocee 24.00 
Windows and blinds... 2.2.0... cc cece ce cece ce cecncceteraces re eer 35.00 
Cellar windows and frames..........cccccesceeccencccncae NESSIE St oeeauawe 6.00 
Poeconng genie Mais Weis eMedia winties sic UieNe Adin Siok bane eae eaters caa oes aes 10.00 
Doors RNG GOOF: JADIDE wis 6 sos 6 ieee o ceo Be waivinws sae om Senda ANS Saw O55 Oe wo a0R' 70.00 
SUM T Bosca sccsba Vactoe 7 Mies at Gis eaewid es eee dese oes SOU EesoNeat aeetesenae, 746000 
PIAStGQin g ities 2 66% sites sada we ees REAR Se weer ue es oa WS Vode eed Measles 100.00 
Inside finish and mantels...........c cess cerca cens sconces: rere ee 140.00 
Concreting cellar............cccce asec evesece Ta gene Gants ae Welewane ea ewes acces 22.00 
Plumbing (in kitchen only)... ....... ccc cece cee e cece ee ne ee ce ee cceescecees 50.00 
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Painting, three coats (except shingles)...........-.ccessseees . ’ 
Hardware and nails....... J errr ee ere PROD 
DMO ois 6 sa ass ee ea nisin eo acess SS eG Gow urs ou aLe WERE Lalelee lake a 350.00 
Contractor's profit... .... ccc cece cccccccce cece ccucecccs Pty Ga 150.00 
Architect's commission.. esha waise eaaueein ambien wAubee Ter wna at areewda. a: 75.00 
OUR) ttt sbi oie een cad wanton Giese es imeatan sees Boa wae OL $1,711.50 


The above estimate was furnished by Kelly & McKinnon, Carpente d 
Builders, 7 Western Avenue, Gambridgeport. Mass. ’ penters an 





TILE-MAKING IN HOLLAND. 


2 IIE tiles manufactured in 
; rf G flies P. ACH | Holland are flat, hollow, 
7 x S-shaped, or with a square 





AMM opening in the middle to let 
“gee in a pane of glass, being 
much used for lighting lofts 
and garrets all over the Low 
Countries. They are either 
red, gray or blue, or glazed 
on one side only. The flat 
paving-tiles are about eight 
and one-half inches square 
by one inch thick; they are 
used principally for cisterns 
and for bakers’ ovens. The 
clay for tiles, it is to be 
noted, is in all cases more 
carefully prepared than that 
for bricks, being fens up 
wet in a pug-mill, or tub, 
with a shaft carrying half a 
dozen blades. By this means 
The clay comes out of the pug-mill 


» 


. aS , 
LO 


roots, grass, etc., are got rid of. 
of the consistence of potter’s clay, and is kept under a shed, where it 
is kneaded by women, with their hands, to the rough form of a tile, on 
a table dusted with sand. These pieces are carried off to the mould- 
ers, who are two in number, a rough moulder and a finisher. The 


tiles are then dried under sheds, and afterwards in the sun. With 
regard to the flat paving-tiles, they are at first rough-moulded about 
an inch larger than the subsequent size, and a little thicker, and then 
laid out to dry under a shed, until such time as the thumb can hardly 
make an impression on them. They are then taken to a finishing- 
moulder, who, on a table quite level and slightly dusted with sand, 
lays one of the tiles, and strikes it twice or thrice with a rammer of 
wood larger than the tile, so as to compress it. He then takes a 
mould of wood, strengthened with iron and with iron cutting edges, 
and puts it on the tile, which he cuts to the size. ‘The mould is of 
course wetted each time it is used. The tiles are then regularly 
dried. In Switzerland and Alsace an iron mould is used. 

The tile kiln is generally within a building, and about sixteen feet 
long (in ordinary dimensions), ten feet wide, and ten feet high. The 
walls are from four and one-half feet to five feet thick, secured out- 
side with great beams, and so secured together as to form a square 
frame. Some of the largest of them are pierced with four flue-holes, 
as in brick kilns; but the flues are formed by a series of brick arches 
about two and one-half feet wide by sixteen inches high. The open- 
ing of the flue-hole is about ten inches by eight or nine inches high. 
On their upper surface, these series of arches form a kind of grating, 
on which the tiles are laid. The kiln is covered in at the top with a 
brick arch, pierced with holes of different sizés. The kilns are 
charged from an opening which is constructed in one of the side walls, 
which opening is, of course, during the burning, blocked up and well 
secured. The fuel used is turf, as in the brick kilns, and the fire is 
kept up for forty hours together, which is considered enough for the 
burning. Three days are then allowed for cooling, and they are 
afterward taken out of the kiln. ‘Those tiles which are to be made 
of a grayish color are thus treated: it having been ascertained that 
the tiles are burnt enough, and while still red-hot, a quantity of small 
fagots of green alder with the leaves on is introduced into each flue. 
The flue-holes are then well secured, and the holes in the roof each 
stopped with a paving-tile, and the whole surface is covered with four 
inches or five inches of sand, on which a quantity of water is thrown, 
to prevent the smoke from escaping anywhere. It is this smoke 
which gives the gray color to the tiles, both internally and externally. 
The kiln is then left closed for a week, when the sand is taken off the 
top, the door and roof holes are opened, as also the flue-holes, and the 
charcoal produced by the fagots taken out. Forty-eight hours after, 
the kiln is cool enough to allow of the tiles being taken out and the 
kiln charged again. Whenever any of the tiles are to be glazed, they 
are varnished after they are baked; the glaze being put on, the tiles 
are put in a ptter’s oven till the composition begins torun. The 
glaze is generally made from what are called lead ashes, being lead 
melted and stirred with a ladle till it is reduced to ashes or dross, 
which is then sifted, and the refuse ground on a stone and resifted. 
T is is mixed with pounded calcined flints. A glaze of manganese is 
also sometimes employed, which gives a smoke-brown color. Iron 
filings produce black; copper slag, green; smalt, blue. The tile 
being wetted, the composition is laid on from a sieve. 

‘The manufacture of tiles is principally carried on near Utrecht, in 
the province of Holland, which, like most of the great cities of Hol- 
land, has facilities for the transportation of its produce by water com- 
munication all over the country. — Glassware Reporter. 





A CALIFORNIA FLOUR MILL. 
( HIE competition of 


India and Russia in 
the western Euro- 
pean wheat markets ‘is 
causing the merchants 
of California to use 
every effort to maintain 
vf their footing, and among 
* other devices for lessen- 
ing the cost of transport 
there is arising the 
practice of reducing the 
grain to flour before it is 
} shipped, thereby effect- 
*4+ ing a saving of twenty 
er cent in freight. 
his carries with it the 
additional advantage of 
employing a large 
amount of local labor, 
and of turning the 
wheat to the best advan- 
tage, as by ald of new 





een —_ os machinery and the best 
YMBOR eile systems of milling, a 


far greater and better 
yield can be obtained 
than by the more antiquated methods which still to a great extent 
revail here. Messrs. Starr & Co. are now building an immense 
our mill and wheat elevator on the south shore of the Straits of Car- 
guns about two miles below Porto Costa, and fronting the town of 
‘rockett, to carry out this plan, the spot they have chosen being avail- 
able for the largest ocean steamships, while it is sufficiently sheltered 
for the river barges from the interior to approach it with safety. At 
the site of the mill the shore curves inwards, leaving a flat rock reef 
mostly bare at low-water, but sloping off abruptly on the northern 
and western edges. Upon this reef there is being erected an eight- 
story mill and elevator building, about 150’ x 300’, reared upon a 
superstructure of artificial-stone piers and arches. ‘The piers, of 
which there are 209, averaging from 5 to 8 feet square at the base, 
and standing 13 feet apart from centre to centre, are built upon the 
rock, and are connected by groined arches, standing some four feet 
clear above high-water level, which has an open passage under them, 
between the piers. The artificial-stone floor of the mill and elevator 
is laid over the arches, and forms a monolithic platform of nearly 
50,000 square feet area. There will be 140,000 cubic feet in the 
pos arches and floors, the greater part being already in position, and 
eavy wire cables are being laid transversely through and through 
the concrete above the arches to serve as earthquake tics. This portion 
of the work, which will cost $50,000, is being done by Mr. Ernest L. 
Ransome, who has long been occupied in California bringing into ex- 
tensive and successful use tle artificial stone invented by his father, 
Mr. Frederick Ransome, a number of years ago. ‘The mill building 
will be 148’ x 158’, with seven stories, aggregating 100 feet in height, 
while the elevator, 82’ x 178’, is to be capable of storing 10,000 tons 
of wheat. The outside walls of the great building will be formed of 
heavy buttresses, rising over the artificial-stone piers, and connected 
with curtain walls. ‘I'he floors, above the first story, will be carried 
by clusters of five wooden pillars, 18 feet apart. The engines and 
boilers are in a separate structure, the power provided for milling 
purposes being 2,400 horse-power, and for the elevator 300 horse- 
power. The ultimate oo of the mill will be 6,000 barrels of 
flour per day, but it will be started with machinery for turning out 
2,500 barrels per day. Agents of the company are now in Europe 
inspecting all the best milling machinery and processes. The docks, 
to be covered by two-story warehouses, are in two sections, having an 
open slip 104 feet in width between them. ‘The eastern dock section 
will have an area of 115,000 square feet, and the western section one 
of 256,800 square feet, and both are to be traversed by railway lines 
in connection with the railroad systems of the State. From this ac- 
count an idea will be gained of the extent of the enterprise which 
Messrs. Starr & Co. are inaugurating, and the magnitude of the trade 
in which they are engaged, and which they are making such great ex- 
ertions to keep.— Engineering. 


Evecrric STREET Cars In Paris.—A trial trip was successfully 
accomplished lately in Paris by the French Electrical Power Com- 

any. At three o'clock, the vehicle, an ordinary three-horse tram-car, 
left the Place de la Nation, and after traversing the important thorough 
fares, reached the starting point soon after six o'clock, the distance— 
thirty miles—thus being made in three hours, and without the slightest 
accident, or frightening of horses on the route. When meeting any 
impediment the driver had no difficulty in bringing the car to a stand- 
still in a second. The ease with which the car was turned off one set 
of lines to another, across several yards of unmetalled ground was like- 
wise admirable. The locomotion is effected by Faure Sellon-Volckmar 
accumulators. The speed was nine and one-third miles an hour on 
level ground, and five and one-half on an ascent. This experi- 
ment, the first ever made over a long distance, proves the practicability 
of electric tram-cars, and it may safely be predicted that before lon 
they will take possession of the tram routes of Paris. The estimate 
cost is one-half that of horse trams.— London Standard. 
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TIMBER-TESTING. 


) J E take the following from an Eng- 
met een \/\f lish contemporary on “ Testin 
Ee bin ee he Timber’’: Besides straight and 
#4 close grain, freedom from sap, shakes, 
ani loose knots, good timber, such as the 
best deals, should have a uniform color 
throughout. Appearances of timber 
may mislead if they are not in accord- 
ance with well-understood character- 
istics of soundness. In the same 
species of timber the strongest and most 
desirable specimens will be marked by 
narrow, regular, annual rings, indicat- 
ing slow growth and close texture. 
‘The cellular tissue, as seen in medul- 
lary rays, should also be firm and com- 
pact. Uniformity of substance is one 
of the chief characteristics of good 
timber; dead knots, flaws, and shakes are, of course, prejudicial, 
and affect the strength. In sawn timber the architect should see that 
the surface is not woolly, and that it does not clog the teeth of the 
saw. A bright, silky lustre ought to be apparent when planed, while 
‘“‘a dull, chalky appearance,” says one authority, “is a sign of bad 
timber.” When the annual rings are porous, the wood is weak. Mr. 
Britton has remarked that good timber is sonorous when struck, while 
a dull, heavy sound betokens decay. “Star shakes” and “cup 
shakes,” or splits in the direction of the rays and rings, are to be 
avoided, especially heart shakes, which prevent large scantlings being 
cut. Good deals have a uniform color, and a darkness of tone is a 
sign of strength and durability. In best pine timber the annual rings 
are hard, of a dark-red color, but these vary in tint; the rings ought 
not to exceed one-tenth of aninch. Oak, if of the best kind, should 
have “a pale brownish-yellow color, with a perceptible shade of green, 
a firm and glossy surface, and hard and compact medullary rays.” 
Laslett observes: ‘‘ Bright-looking timber is better in quality than 
dull, and that which is ‘smooth in the working better than the rough 
or woolly surfaced.” ‘The heart of trees having the most sapwood 
is generally stronger and better in quality than the heart of trees of 
the same species that have little sapwood.” No doubt the microscope 
affords a better test of good timber than the unaided eye. The use 
of the microscope in testing timber was noticed ina paper read at the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, in which the author showed that 
timber condemned by that instrument cannot be mistaken, and after 
once seeing and comparing samples of good and bad wood, it is easy 
to recognize the difference with a pocket magnifying glass. ‘The 
micro-photographs of timber of different sorts have shown that in the 
strong kinds the concentric layers are close in texture and narrow in 
width, and the radial plates numerous, wide, long, and stout, while in 
poor wood the opposite characteristics prevail. With such sections 
of timber of known strength it would be easy to discard samples which 
did not exhibit the same number of rings or radial plates per inch of 
section. Generally, it will be found that the strongest scantlings are 
obtained near the sap. It is considered, as a rule, that American 
pine is generally less durable than that from the Baltic, though it 
may be clean and free from defects. The Prussian timber stands 
the first in the order of quality, according to Mr. Laslett, then the tim- 
ber from Russia, Sweden, Finland, and Norway. 





NUTS AND WASHERS. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL., October 17, 1883. 
To THE EvITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Gentlemen, —It appears that in the article on ‘“ Rod-ends, Nuts, 
Washers,” etc., the writer should have stated the reasons by which he 
was induced to recommend two different sizes of washers for rods of 
equal diameters and apparently resisting equal strains, according to 
their use in roof or bridge trusses. 

The construction of roofs, excepting by a very few architects and 
engineers, is not at all on the same plane as that of bridges, for sev- 
eral reasons. 

1. The loads to be supported are not so well known or so carefully 
estimated. | 

2. The strains are therefore less. correctly obtained. In many 
cases they are not computed at all, but the truss is an imitation of 
one previously erected and of similar proportions. Compare the 
relative fulness and accuracy with which roof and bridge trusses are 
treated in any American work professing to consider both. 

8. The materials are selected for roof-trusses with much less care, 
a fact easily proved by a comparison of the usual specifications for 
roofs and bridges. They are rarely tested, and it is therefore to be 
presumed that the interest of the contractor would lead him to sup- 
ply materials of inferior quality, because cheaper. 

4. The work is not so well done, and welds are generally permitted 
in wrought-iron rods, which are not allowed in good bridge-work. 

5. The inspection of materials and work is much less rigid, for 
the clients of an architect do not so well appreciate the saving 
which results from the use of good materials, first-class workmanship, 
frequent tests of the materials supplied, and an efficient inspection, 
with a permissible lowering of the factor of safety in consequence, 
as do good railway presidents and superintendents. 





Consequently, it appeared to the writer that iron rods of the ordi- 
nary sizes, employed in roof-trusses, could not be deemed to possess 
more than two-thirds the strength of rods of the same diameter used 
in bridges. It then becomes evident, that when these rods are ex- 
ey to their maximum strain, caused by the greatest possible snow- 
oad or wind-pressure, their real factor of safety is little more than 
8, instead of 5, which it appears to be. ‘This maximum strain may 
never occur, or at very distant intervals, so that a really smaller fuc- 
tor of safety can be used in roofs than in bridges, as the latter may 
receive a maximum load on the passage of every heavy train. 

The resistance of the wood to crushing under the washer is much 
less affected by imperfect materials and workmanship than the teu- 
sile strength of the rods. 

If the wood be not decayed or shaky, and the bearing surface be 
tolerably flat and nearly at right angles to the axis of the rod, it may 
be reasonably expected to safely resist four-fifths that pressure, 
which would commence to crush the average specimen. The inden- 
tation would be less than one-twentieth inch in depth. This maxi- 
mui pressure but seldom occurs in roofs, but in bridges the pressure of 
the washers is materially increased every time a train passes, fre- 
quently producing a sensible impact against the wood, which neces- 
sarily increases its crushing effect. Moreover, bridge-trusses being 
much more exposed to the weather, water is likely to penetrate into 
every joint and to cause incipient dry-rot under many of the wash- 
ers, which further lessens the resistance of the wood. 

Considering all these things, it was deemed to be approximately 
correct, and in accordance with the actual state of affairs in the two 
kinds of constructions, to make the bearing area of washers in 
bridges double that used in roofs for rods of equal diameter and 
nominal strength. 

The primary assumption on which Mr. Patton’s criticism is 
based, is that rods of equal diameter possess equal strength as ordi- 
narily used in roof and bridge trusses, and that the rods in the roof- 
truss may even be trusted to safely resist a strain fifty per cent 
greater than the maximum strain permitted on the bridge-rod, be- 
cause this strain may seldom or never occur. The reasons just given 
show this assumption to be quite erroneous in ordinary practice. 
Were roofs constructed with the care and scientific skill now em- 
ployed in the best bridge-work, the writer is perfectly willing to ad- 
mit that the nominal factor of safety might be made for rods of roof- 
trusses, perhaps two-thirds that employed in bridges, with equal 
safety. Still, the bearing area of the washers need not be so great 
in roofs as in bridges, even in that event, because the effect of im- 
pact and the deterioration by dry-rot are much less. 

In providing formule and tables to be employed for two different 
purposes, by two different classes of professional men, whose educa- 
tion has been carried out on different lines, attention must be paid 
to the manner in which they will probably be applied by architects 
and engineers, so as to ensure both safety and economy of material, 
so far as possible. 

Should any one prefer to employ other values for factors of safety 
and resistances of wrought-iron and wood, it would take but a few 
days to compute a table adapted to the desired values, by means of 
the general formule given in the article referred to, and which are 
perfectly general. Yours truly, N.Ciirrorp Ricker. 





BOOKS ON ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 


NEw YoRK, October 23, 1883. 
To THE EpITorRs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — In No. 408 I notice that you mention in an answer to 
“A. B.C,” A. Levy, Astor Place, N. Y., for photographs on Romatr- 
esque architecture. Having such I suppose you wanted kindly 
to refer to me. I beg to let you know that my address is No. 4 Bond 
Street. I am also agent for Morel’s works, bat do not think I could 
import Revoil’s “ Architecture Romanesque” for $50, when it costs in 
Paris $60. However, I am willing to furnish it for about $65 un- 
bound, and the same for Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Dictionnaire d’Architect- 
ure.” Yours truly, A. Levy. 





To THE EpiITors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs,— “ Monuments de l’ Architecture Chretienne,” par Henri 
Hubsch, Paris: 1866, is the title of what, so far as I know, is the 
best book on Romanesque architecture. It costs about $20, and can 
be ordered through any importing bookseller. It gives no Norman 
examples, but otherwise is very full. I recommend it to your inquir- 
ing friend. Very truly yours, Cnas. Bascocx. 


AN ECONOMIC SUGGESTION. 


Boston, October 25, 1883. 
To THE EpiITorRSs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Gentlemen, — Apropos of the Atlanta State Capitol Competition, 
I trust you will do the profession at large a favor by ascertaining 
and publishing the names of the architects who respond to the 
invitation and furnish the drawings, etc., called for by the Com- 
missioners; for, judging by my own experience, it would be 
cheaper to employ the gentlemen who are willing to work for some- 
tbing less than one-half of one per cent, and to get that only in case 
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drawings are accepted, than to pay salaries to draughtsmen, office- 
rent, etc.,as is now customary with my professional brethren with 
whom I come in contact. Yours truly, W. W. L. 


A THOUSAND DOLLAR DOUBLE-HOUSE. 
DovER, N. H., October 10, 1883. 


To THE EpitTorRs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 
EAR SIRS, 
—I saw in 
rour last issue J. 
. B.’s letter of 
September 25, 
and, more in fun 
than anything else, 
I thought I would 
see what such a 
house as he calls 
for would cost, 
thinking of course 
that it would be 
impossible to build 
such a house for 
the sum named. But if J. T. B. will not find too much fault with the 
quality of stock and workmanship, he may possibly build such a 
house as I have drawn, providing that he can steal the plans and the 

profit of the builder. 

Yours very respectfully, 


i of 


mM 





CHARLES E. Joy. 





ESTIMATE FOR J. T. B’s $1,000-HOUSE. 





14N yds, Excavation @ 25 C.......ccececcccccccccces coccccccvcsccccsesces $ 35.00 
670 8q. ft. StONG Wall @ 16 O... ccc ccccscvcncccscccqecccs coccccccccccceee 107.20 
6.000 betaks Gil TRIG @) Sik oiies cs iacesetecesicasec des sdnn 60 seuewe en daeces 96.00 
3,900 ft. frame, all raised @ $18........... ce ceceeseee cence cece ecescceneces 70.20 
5,400 ‘* hemlock boards all On @ $18.....cc.cee cece ceesceeeeeeeereeeee 97.40 
13 M. spruce shingles all laid @ $3.50........ccescecvccesccccccccecees 45.50 
1,309 spruce get hea " “© BOO. ccc cwcc ccs cscs vcccesendcccesese 39.00 
18 windows all finished complete, @ $4.............26 ceeeeee eens cues 72.00 
28 doors : ? SD Gsvks perererse bien pasecesenaaaam READ 
1,800 ft. Bpeer floors all laid @ $26.......ceccccesccscccccvccccccccccccers 46.80 
680 ies plastering @ 13 c........+.44- LakPuued ke WOMEN ISSCC CREReNe ETIGES 88.40 
10,000 laths all On @ $3.75.......6. ceccece cece cece cecerecescercncsceeccees 37.50 
Plumbing, including Sinks... .........sseeeeseeeseeeterseeseeeeeereee 15.00 
Painting, two coats inside and outside. .......... cee eee ee eee eeeees 125.00 
AUG in:kc ice dedes0Ss ena Geaivectesaaescreens kSbe See SacantskEveucanwa 25.00 
OGeF GROGREON So o556dide ins isss ed ccepe canes Secasen ceases teseeeweke 75.00 

Ci pb ed uasadn ANTS ee SeMeeseuseGRiestenetiesebiacasetehaunieioanetes $1,074.00 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A House at Sea. — The building formerly owned and occupied by 
Professor Walter Smith at the corner of Q and Fourth streets, South 
Boston, Mass, has been moved to another site ina novel manner. This 
building is thirty-six feet wide and forty feet deep, with an L eighteen 
by twenty-seven feet. It is two and a half stories high, with a slated 
roof, back-plastered, and has five heavy chimneys extending ten feet 
above the roof, the weight of the building being about two hundred 
and sixty tons. It was placed on three large deck-scows and in one 
hour was towed around the Point to Ninth Street. The building was 
towed by the steam-tug William H. Clark while the wind was quite 
fresh. 





LIABILITY OF OwNER OF BuiLpinc.—A traveller in returning to 
his hotel before daylight after missing his train fell into an unguarded 
excavation in a sidewalk in front of a bank and sued the corporation to 
recover damages for his injuries. On the trial, (Faller vs. Citizens’ 
National Bank,) in the United States Circuit Court for the Northern 
District of Ohio, it appeared that the cashier acting for the bank had 
let the work of making a vault for the bank to a contractor, who was 
to make the excavation and finish the whole work, no reservation being 
made of any control or direction over the contractor in its construction, 
or over the construction of the work, or the place where it was being 
constructed, or the mode of its execution, or the workman to be em- 
ployed to do it. The compensation was a reasonable price by the day. 
Judge Walker, in his charge to the jury, said: —“ This contract made 
the builder an independent contractor, and the defendant is not liable 
for his negligence in not providing suitable guards against danger to 
persons passing on the sidewalk. The mere fact that the contractor 
was to be paid a reasonable compensation for the work when completed, 
or was to be paid by the day, no fixed price being agreed on, does not 
of itself change his relation to the defendant; nor does the fact that 
the defendant was to furnish material with which the vault was to be 
constructed change the relation.” — Southern Trade Gazette. 


New Orveans BripGe.— A big bridge is projected at New Orleans. 
The Mississippi River there is 2,400 feet wide. An engineer proposes 
seven spans of 300 feet each, one to be a draw. ‘The piers are to be 
creosoted piles, driven in clusters, and heavily capped and cased with 
iron. The depth of the water will be no obstacle, as the piles can be 
spliced. The estimated cost is $13,000,000. 





Tue Portrush, IRELAND, E_tectric Rattway.— The electric rail- 
way from Portrush to the Giant’s Causeway, Ireland, seems to have 
opened very auspiciously. ‘The power to work the dynamo-electric 
machines costs little besides tear and wear of the machinery, a water- 
fall with a head of twenty-four feet in the River Bush setting in motion 
turbines which give an effective energy of about ninety horse-power. 
The line is only about six miles long, and has but a three-foot gauge. 
An underground cable conveys the electricity to the end of the rails. 
What defects exist on the road are two sharp curves and two steep 
grades. One foot in thirty-five will tell eventually on the rails and 
the rolling stock.— Exchange. 





Tue Cincinnati Sxetcu-Cius.— The architectural students and 
draughtsmen of Cincinnati have lately organized a sketch-club. ‘There 
are now fifteen members of the club, and meetings are held once in two 
weeks, at which time each member must have at least one sketch of 
some architectural subject. The club is the outgrowth of a movement 
started some months ago by the architects of the city, allowing a half- 
holiday every Saturday to the young men, whereby it was hoped and 
expected that the students would visit houses in process of construction. 
So far the movement has proved beneficial alike to both scholar and 
teacher, as the former takes more interest in his work, and of course 
the latter reaps the material benefit of such increased interest. 





Opituary.— James Baker, a well-known glass painter, who for many 
years devoted thought and means to improving glass for decorative 
purposes, died October 18th, in New York City, at the age of sixty years. 
He was at one time associated with the late C. Wenston, of England, 
whose full and comprehensive works on glass many are familiar with. 
He came to the United States in the year 1868, and soon commenced to 
improve the method of making stained glass. In 1876 he produced the 
first disc of colored glass, previous to which date only plain ruby glass 
had been made in this form by Mr. James Green, of Messrs. Powells, 
London, England. This occurrence marked the beginning of the pres- 
ent movement in the manufacture of stained glass in the United States, 
for as soon as it became known that such exquisite material could be 
obtained, those who had been using imported glass had their eyes 
opened, as it were, and soon discarded it for the improved bulls-eye 
disc glass. He further improved this glass by imparting to it a semi- 
opaque body, adding solidity to the already beautiful material. This 
action it was that led ultimately to the production of opalescent or 
crockery glass now so extensively used. It is in justice to his memory 
these remarks are made, as during life he cared little for the recog- 
nition his services merited; his sole aim was to achieve success in his 
search for hidden treasures of the art. Just prior to his death he had 
succeeded in producing a cameo or high relief glass, very different 
from anything now in use. ‘The profession have thus lost a useful man 
who had a thorough knowledge of all that appertains to decorative 
glass; he was a good colorist, and a skilful draughtsman. 





How To Prevent Smoke. — Professor Roberts, in discussing the 
smoke-abatement problem before a Parliamentary committee, said : — 
“M. Delezenne estimated in 1855 that the proportion of carbon that es- 
caped combustion in this form might be taken at 5 per cent of the total 
weight of fuel burned in the grate, and 6,320 kg. of soot fell in twelve 
hours on the town of Lille. But, as Emile Burnat, quoting Payen, 
pointed out in a valuable paper on the combustion of smoke in boiler 
furnaces, the amount of finely-divided carbon produced in a certain 
lamp-black factory is only 3 per cent of the coal burned, and therefore 
the amount of carbon in ordinary smoke must be much lower. In 1858 
Mr. John Graham estimated that very black smoke does not contain 
more than 0.1 per cent of the carbon of the coal burned, and the accu- 
rate experiments of M. Schewrer-Kestner showed that in boiler furnaces 
the loss of carbon in the form of soot never exceeds 1 per cent of the 
fuel burned, while the mean loss is probably between 1-2 and 34 per 
cent. A case, however, is recorded in which a coal containing 69 per 
vent of carbon (burned with an inadequate supply of air) thus lost an 
amount of carbon as soot equal to 2.03 per cent of the fuel burned. As 
might be anticipated, the amount of soot is greater in the case of an 
open fireplace than in a boiler furnace. But the evidence afforded by 
the results of tests made at the exhibition, while possessing much inter- 
est, does not, unfortunately, render it possible to give a precise answer 
to the question, for the following reasons: Some of the soot must have 
been deposited in the flue before it reached the point at which the with- 
drawing tube was inserted, and there is reason to fear that in the with- 
drawal of flue-gas laden with soot, through any form of slit or orifice 
in a tube, the gaseous and solid portions may not enter into exactly the 
ratio in which they exist in the chimney. In many cases the flues were 
carefully swept before and after the trial, and the soot collected and 
weighed. In an extreme case, in an open fireplace, no less than 2 1-4 
per cent of soot, compared with the fuel burned, was found in the flue 
at the end of the trial. In the case of three close stoves of careful con- 
struction, rather less than 1-2 per cent was found, while in some cases it 
fell to 1-4 per cent, and in one case to 1-20 per cent. Of course, these 
numbers do not include the amount escaping into the air. I may per- 
haps add that in a preliminary experiment, made with an ordinary open 
fireplace, connected with a chimney by means of a sheet-iron pipe 6 
feet long and 9inches in diameter, 17 pounds of bituminous coal were 
burned in three hours, and no less than .61 per cent of the fuel burned 
was collected in the pipe in the form of soot, while the soot that passed 
into the chimney was not collected. This .61 per cent of soot, after 
drying at 100° C., yielded, on distillation at 800° C., 12 per cent of an 
oily, strong-smelling mixture of hydro-carbons.” 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





[Although a large portion of the building intelligence , 


és provided by their regular correspondents, the edttors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, cope 
Sealy from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 





[Printed ions of any patents here mentioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 

Swenty-Ave cents.) 


26,990. Vise.— James VU. Barrett, Erie, Pa. 
=t6,9u5. Visk. — Charles M. Boyce, Stonehain, Masa. 
Pre ELEVATvK. — William: Dutemple, Boston, 
ass. 
2>7,013. ENDLESS Hub- ELEVATOR. — Oliver N. 
Eaton, New York, N.Y. 
27,021, LeVELLING-ROv.— William Gurley, Troy, 
287,059. SLIDING-DooR PULL. — Thomas Lyons, 
Hartford, Conn. 
237,055. WiNDOW - VENTILATOR. —John GQ. Reinl, 
New York, N. Y. 
fin 7,053. FIRE-ESCAPE. — LaFayeite Sawtelle, Lena, 
287,065. DOOR-HANGER. — Sidney M. Stevens, De 
Kalb, Ill. 
237,071. AUTOMATIC FIRE-EXTINGUISHER. — Caleb 
- Walworth, Boston, and Osborn BK. Hall, Malden, 
lass, 
257,099. STEAM-RADIATOB ATTACHMENT. — Rich- 
ard ‘I. Crane, Chicago, 11]. 
287,122. SrEAM AND HoT-WATER RADIATOR. — 
Jobannes Haay, Augsburg, Bavaria, Germany. 
rane FIRE-Escare. — Charlies J. Lung, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
207,145. SPACING-INSTRUMENT. —James O. Madi- 
aon, New York, N. Y. - 
207,149. KaADIATING-DRUM FOR HOT-AIR FuR- 
poeee — Jacob Miller and Daniel Mayer, Allentown, 
ts 
287,158. SHUTTER - FASTENER. — Samuel Poole, 
Brooklyn. N, Y. 
257,179. AUTOMATIC FLUSHING-TANK. — Michael 
Sexton, New York, N. Y. 


287,193. PiIPk-WKENCH.— James L. Taylor, Ishpe- 
ming, Mich. 
23.,194. REVOLVING WRENCH. — Samuel A. Thom- 


as, Charleston, Mo. 

Zo7,219. HarCHWAY-PROTECTOR FOR ELEVATORS, 
— Robert fT. Bean, Mouut eouanee Ky. 

Zi,wlo. WATER-CLostr. — William P. Buchan, 
Glasgow, County of Lanark, Scotland. 

281,28. ‘Wo- KuuoM-HEATING FIRE-BACK AND 
FrRaME. — Jas. H. Burnaw, Fayetteville, ‘renn. 


287,253. FIRE-ESCAPE. — William S. Cassedy, Kel- 
ly’s Station, Pa. 

287,245. WEATrHER-STRIP. — Peter Cool, Manhat- 
tan, Kans. 


247,240. SINK. — George Frederick Coomber, Kan- 
@aa Vity, Mo. 

237,207. FIRE-EsCAPE. — Dennis P. Edgar, Jack- 
gon, »ijich. 

287,271. ViISE.— Porter A. Gladwin, Boston, Maas. 

281,26. LIGHTNING - Kop JuinT. — Win. Hewitt, 
Loudon, Ontario, Can. 

2ai.Zat. SAFHTY-APPLIANCE FOR ELEVATORS. — 
Jobn Hodges, Westtelu, N.d. 

‘ 207,342, LbVEL. — Lawrence Van Alstyne, Sharon, 
oun. 

207,357. FAUCET. — William A. Babcock, South 
Coventry, Conn. 

287,064. MaKCORY-SEAL TRAP FOR LAVATORIES, 
BaTu-LUbBs, arc.— Abrabam hdwarus, Asbury lark, 
N.d. 

we7,501. JOINER’S PLANE. — William B. Fenn, 
Meriven, Coun. 

2oi,3i3. ‘Yinte-HEARTH OR VESTIBULE-FLOOR, — 
Isaac L. Frankeim, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Zai,did. PIPE-TONGS AND UUI11bBR. — Henry Her- 
bert, Cincinnati, O. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


DEPOT AND STABLES. — Messrs. Wyatt & Sperry, 
architects, have prepared drawings for the ikes- 
ville Dairy Co., for a two-st'y brick depot and oune- 
at’y brick stable, 40’ x 1du/, cur. Argyle Ave. and 
Smith st. 

CUONSERVATOBY.—The same architects have prepared 
plans for Chas. J. Bonaparte, baq., for a cunserva- 
tory, cor. Park Ave. and Centre st.; Mr. Auderson, 
builder. 

BuitvinG PERMITS. — Since our jast report seven- 
teen permits have been granted, the more important 
eof which are the following: — 

Shadrach & Komney, 4 three-st’y brick buildings, 
es Chester st., between Fayette and Orleans Sts. 
- Jas. KE. Cochran, 3 three-st'y brick buildings, es 
Druid Hill Ave., between Kovert and Presstiman 
Su. 

V. H. Freaner, two-st'y brick building, ns Vine 
St., between Stricker and Gilmor Sts. 

hetate of Isaac Lobe, 2 threest'y brick buildings, 
Ww sGilmor St., between Lanvale and Fownsend Sts, 

Oliver 8S. Firor, 3 two-st'y brick buildings, uo 8 
Ramsey St., eof Addison Alley, 

veo. U. Hershinan, 6 three-st'y brick buildings, ss 
Fairmount Ave.,s e cor, Bankard Alley. 

Gev. Walz, two-st'y brick building, ws Belair 
Ave., vof Chester st. 

Wm. J. Spillman, 12 two-st’y briek buildings, ns 


Federal St., between Barclay St. and Carter Alley; 
Ztwo-st’y brick buildings. s 8s Pinkney Piace, be- 
tween Barclay St. and carter Adley, 12 Uwo-st’y 
brick buiidiugs, ns Pinkney Mlace, between Barclay 
St. and Carter Alley; and 11 three-st y brick buiid- 
ings, 88 Lanvale St., between Barclay st. and Car- 
ter Alley. 

Db. & U.S. Streett, two-st’y brick warehouse, 30! x 
487, n ocor, Hillen and Last Sts. 

dos. Friedenwald, three-st y brick building, ws 
Holliday St., between Saratoga and Lexington Sta, 

‘Thereis no change in the labor market report tor 
November, and uone likely to occur the winter 
through. 


bo 


Boston. 


BUILDING PFRMITS. — Wood. — Skinner St., near 
South St., Ward 23, for Henry N. ‘lurner, dwell., 26/ 
xX JZ/d//, two-st’y pitch. 

Savin Hell Ave., near Pleasant St., Ward 24, for 
Edward McKechnie, dwell., 24 9 x 3Y/, Lwu-st’y 
pitch, Edward McKechnie, builder. 

Western Ave., near North Harvard St., Ward —, 
for Glidden, Joy & Co., tactury, 1D’ x Ju’ and 25! x 
60’, one-st'y flat. 

Boylston Ave., near Green St., Ward 23, for Pat 
rick Shehan, dwell., 22’ x 3u’, two-st’y pitch. 

Boylston Ave,, near Green St., fur John Heelens 
stabie, 15’ x vu’, one-st’y pitch. 

Edwards Court, cor, Kutherford Ave., Ward 5, for 
James H. Hall Estate, stable, 25’ x 30’, bwo-st’y dat. 

Skinner St, Dear South st., Ward 23, tor H.d. 
Dame, dwell., 24’ x 430’, two-st’y pitch; G. Dame, 
builder. 

Chestnut Hill Ave., near Mt. Vernon St., Ward 25, 
for Jas. A. Hatheways, stable, 18 x 40’ and 40/ x 45, 
one-st'y mansard; Benjamin Woods, builder. 

North Beacon St., rear, cor. Everett St., Ward 25, 
for ae: Sarah W. Whiting, stable, 2o/ x 3U’, one-st y 

itch. 
? Unnamed St., off Centre St., Ward 23, for Mrs. 
Caroline E. Lewis, dwell., 27’ x 30/, two-st’y pitch; 
Holbrook & Harlow, builders. 

Unnamed St,, off Centre St., Ward 23, for Mrs. 
Caroline KE. Lewis, dwell., 34/ x H/, two-st’y pitch; 
Holbrook & Harlow, builders. 

Rutherford ave,, opposite Furbush Court, Ward 5, 
for David Whiting & Suns, milk-shed, 177 and Zu’ x 
200/, one-st’y flat; C. O. Stone, builder. 

Kuthersord Ave., rear, opposite Winchester St., 
Ward 5, for Sainuel and Richard Lombard, storage, 
2u’x TY, one-st’y pitch; N. ‘Lb. Hanson, builder. 

Iliad St., near Cottage St., Ward 20, tor Wm, Don- 
aldson, 2 dwells., 20/ and 22! 6" x 29"; 2 dwells., 25! 
x 30’, two-st’y pitch; Wm. Donaldson, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Ellery St.,D 8. n Ww cor. Beaver 
St., 10 three-st’y frame duuble tenements, tin roots; 
owners, J. Kucger and V. Weiseusee, 250 Moore St.; 
builder, J. Kueyer. 

Twenty-seventh St, n 8, 280 w Fourth Ave., 2 
three-st'y brick tenements, felt and gravel roofs, 
cost, cach, 33,500; owner, Michael Rinuey, 202 ‘wen- 
ty first st.; builder, Chas. Long. 

Lorimer St, W 8, 170s Norman Ave., 4 three-st’y 
frame tenements, gravel roots; cost, total, $14,000; 
owner, Jas. Bostwick, 112 Norman Ave.; architect, 
F. Weber; builders, J. & J. Van Riper and A.J. 
Hulse. 

Putnam Ave., Nos, 350 to 358,83 8, w of Marcy Ave., 
5 three-st'y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, each, $5, 0; owner, architect and builder, 
T. W. Swimm, 3e9 Putnam Ave. 

Classon Ave. W 8, 25's Park Ave., three-st’y brick 
factory, tin roof; cost, 34,260; owner, J. W. Court, 
342 Kent Ave.; architect, 8. Harvey; builder, ‘hos. 
Baker and Alexander MeKnight. 

Fulton St, 8, EA! off eo Grand Ave., 8 four-st’y 
brick, stone front stores and tenements, tin roofs: 
cost, each, $10,000, Owner of two, W. H. Aldrich, 
1855 Fulton St.; owner of the remaining six, B. 
B. Thornell, Madison Ave., cor, kKighty-first St., 
New York City; architect, Robert Dixon; builder, 
W.H. Aldrich. 

Atlantic Are., 8 8, 100’ e Franklin Ave., two-at’y 
brick double tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,20'; owner, 
Jno. J. Drake, 77 Lexington Ave.; architect, A. D. 
Howe; builders, Phillp Sullivan and Wu. Brown. 

Vanderbilt Ave., No. 319, two-st’y brick stable, tin 
roof, cost, $2,600; owner, J. U. Mahones; architect, 
R. B. Fastman; builders, Long & Barnes, 

Hancock St., 8 8, 20U! @ Nustrand St., three-st'y 
brownstone front dwell., tin rouf; cost, $10,000; own- 
er and builder, H. A. Weed, 243 L'utnam d<Ave.; 
mason, Geo. Phillips. 

Willoughby Ave., 8 8, 245’ w Broadway, four-st’y 
brick double tenement, tin roof; cost, 310,000; own- 
er, B. Jd. Warner, sl Morton St.; architects, Partitt 
Bros.; builders, W. & ‘I. Lamb, Jr., and Cardwell & 
Hawkins. 

Gates Ave., 1 8, 162/ @ Franklin Ave., three-st’y 
brick dwell., tin and slate rvot; cost, $12,000; owner, 
Geo. A. Bell; architects, Partitt: Bros.; builders, 
J. Ashtield & Son and Martin & Lee. 

Lewis Ave., 83 W cor. Bainbridge St., three-st’y 
brick dwell, felt and gravel root; cost, 96,500; own- 
er, ee Iv3 MacDonough St.; architect, 
aA. Hill. 

Lewis Are., W 8, 204 8 Bainbridge St., 5 two-st’y 
brick dwells., felt and gravel roofs; cost, each, 
$5,000; owner and architect, sxine as last. 

North Seventh St., No. 95, 8, about 100/ from Sec- 
ond Ave., tour-st’y trame double tenement, tin roof; 
cost, $4,700; owner and builder, Henry Kichers, 44 
North Second St.; architects, Kentz & Wirz. 

North Seventh St., No. 95, ua, about 100! trom Sec- 
ond Ave., on rear, four-st’y frame double tenement, 
tin roof; cost, 34,200; owner, ete., sane as Jast. 

Wadlabout St, ns, loore Wythe Ave., 9 three-st’y 
brick dwells., tinor gravel roof; cost, each, 28,000; 
owner, architect and builder, D. H. Brown, 143 Bed- 
ford Ave.; mason, Matthew Smith. 

Boerum Ll., No. 29, four-suy brick store and 
dwells., tin roofs; cost, 87,00; owner, Sarah Brien, 
Schermerhoin St; architect, C.F. Kisenaeb; build- 
ers, Thomas Donlon and Conrad Dietrick. 

Pleasant Pl, ne cor. Atlantic Ave., 7 two-st’ 
frame, gravel roofs; cost, eaeh, ¥2,700; owner, G. H. 


Bishop, 49 Broadway, New York City; architect, G. 
H. Chamberlain; burider, Wim. Wright. 

Puiaskhe St, oe, ole Maicy Ave., two-st’y brown- 
stone private dwell., tis root; cost, $4,000; owner, 
kK. G. bowler, Marcy Ave., cor. Pulaski 5t.; builder, 
A, Miller. 

Etiery St., No. 33, two-at’y frame stable, tin roof; 
Cost, D2,000, OWncr, Anton Ailther, Ju Hopkins St.3 
architect, John Miatte; builder, C. Walber. 

Quecy St, D8, 21/ e Lompking Ave., 3 two-st’y 
brownrtune Iront dwells., tio ruvls; cost, each, 
34.000; owner, architect and builder, G. Ve Kevere, 
663 Greene A ve. 

Bleecker St, 18, 21. w Evergreen Ave., 4 two-st’y 
frame tenements, tin ruofs; cust, each, 23,000, own. 
er, J. Menahan, ‘Lhirty-titot St., pear Sixth Ave., 
New York City; architect, fF. Weber, builder, ‘hus. 
Goudwin. 

Park Ave., 8 w cor. Spencer St., 2 four-st’y brick 
stores abd tenements, tin rvofs, cost, total, 913,025; 
owner, Walter Mayer, 150 Spencer St.; architect, 
H. Hollwedel; builuer, Thos. Baker. 

Fuyette St., No. 12, 88, 100’ e Broadway, three-st’y 
fraine store and tenement, tin rouf; cust, $4,500; 
owner, architect aud builder, ‘f. kngelhardt, 14 Fay- 
ette St. 

ALYERATIONS, — Third Ave., n w cor. Fifteenth St., 
six buildings raised three feet; cost, tutal, 93.0. U; 
owner, kudward Naue,6 President St; huuse-movers, 
B.C Miller & Sub. 

Suuth Frith St., ns, 45! w second St., raised one 
st’y, also tour-st’y brick extension, front rebuilt; 
cost, $Y,W0U; Owner, Geo. Young, First St., near 
South Fourth St.; architect, E. bk. Gaylor; builders, 
das. Rodwell and K. B. Ferguson. 

Greenpoint Ave., No. 35, two-st’'y brick extension, 
tin rool; cost, $4,000; owner, A. H. Hubbers, on 
premises; architect, C. Dunkbose; builder, M. Vogel. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHURCH. — Emanuel’s Reformed Church, cor. Hum- 
boldt, Parkway and Utica sts., frame; cost, $1.6 U. 
Facroxy, — Addition to wall-paper factory of M. H. 
Lirge Sons & Uo., cor. Maryland and Niagara Sts.; 

Cost, 9b,U0UU; architect, J. G. Cutler. 

Houses, — Brick dwell., Delaware St., near Utica St.; 
cust, $11,000; owner, W. J. Donaldson; contractors, 
J. HH. ‘Tilden and J. W. Carroll. 

Jouble brick dwell., for Dr. Geo. E. Fell, Prospect 
Ave.; cost, $9,500; archilects, Caulkins & Co. 

Residence, cor. Delaware and ‘bupper Sts., remod- 
elling; cost, $1%,0 0; owner, W. H. Walker; archi- 
tect, K. A. Waite. 

Double brick dwell., Niagara St., near Virginia 
St.; cost, $9,500; owner, S. L. Talcott. 

Additions to Chureh Home, khode Island St.; 
cost, $5,000; architects, Silsbee & Marling. 

STABLE. — Stone and frame stable fur Geo. H. Lewis, 
cor. Connecticut St. and Front Ave.; cost, $b,0-U; 
architect, James G. Cutler. 

STukk. — Main St., near North Division St., double 
store, brick and brownstone; owners, M. Messmer aid 
Mrs. 5. J. Birdeail; cost, 922,500; architect, Geo. J. 
Metzger. 


Chicago. 


FACTORY.—J. M. Van Osdel & Co., architects, planned 
the furniture factory tur hk. H. Shirk, on Canal St., 
8 of Harriron St., five-st’y, 68’ x 150/; cost, $45,000, 

FLATS. —d. M. Van Orde! & Co., architects, have 
completed plans for flats for E. H. Gammon, on 
Monroe St., near Morgan St., threeet’y, bedfoid 
Stone front; Cust, $10,000. 

‘Lhe same architects planned the flat for A. B. Mo 
Courtie, on Park Ave., near Hoyue St., three-st’y, 
SU X 66'; CUBL, B&,000. 

Hovsk&s, — Burnbam & Foot are architects for two- 
sUy house, stone front, 47’ x To", tor Joreph Frank, 
on Michipa. Ave., between Lhirty-third and Thirty- 
fuurth Sis. 

J. M. Van Osdel & Co. are architects for 2 three- 
st’y houses on Ashland Ave., tor S. DL. Staubro; cost, 
$9 0 each, 

The sane architects planned a dwell for Mrs. 
Spry, cor. Mouroe and Loumis Sts., three-st’y, 33/ x 
76, COst, $29,000, 

J. M. Van Osdel al-o planned dwell. for J. M. 
Adsit, cor. Dearborn Ave. and Elm St., three-st'y, 
Ja! x 65/, cost, 3.5.5, 000. 

Same architects made plans for B. L. Crumb’‘s 
house, cor. uf Adams and Leavitt Sts., two-st’y, 26/ 
x 40’, brownstone tront; cost, o7,UC0, 

OF FICE-BUILLDING, — J. M. Van Osdel & Co., archi- 
tects, have compieted plans for the offce-building 
for J. de. Parker, six-st’y, 50’ x 100", first et’y of Me- 
Arthur brownstone, upper stories faced with Ander- 
son pressed-brick, to be tire-proofed by the Uttawa 
Tile Co.; cost, 2100.000, 

WAREHOUSE, — J. M. Van Osdel & Co. planned the 
warehouse for Ewing Fstate, on Milwaukee Ave., 
hear Lake SL., three-st'y; cost, $12,000, 

BuUILvING PERMITS.—S. V. Clark, 2 three-st’y dwells., 
69 and 71 Pine St.; cost, $15,000; architect, J. d. 
igen, builder, Jno. MeGinins. 

’. Kalteux, three-st'y dwell., 369 Ashland Ave.; 
cost, $4,500, 

W. Gastteld, three-st’y store and dwell., 416 West 
Chicago Ave.; cost, 85,000, 

1). v'Dotnell, two-st'y and basement dwell., 606 
Taylor St.; cost, 35,000, 

P. Quirk, two-st y store and dwell., 565 West In- 
dinna St.; cost, 24,000, 

Jolin D. Parker, six-st’y office building, 6 and 8 
Tae eee St.; cust, §100,000; architect, J. M. Van 
Osdel. 

G. Payson, three-st’y dwell., 454 Dearborn Ave.; 
cost, $o,'0U, architect, C. PY. Thomas; builder, N. 
Gerten, 

Marks & Colin, four-st'y store and flats, 125 East 
Chicago Ave.; cost, %ls,UUU;, architect, J. Starbuck; 
builder, Jno, Petrow, 

H. Meblatton, 3 three-st’y flats, 322 to 326 Mohawk 
St.; cust, Sis,vuv; architect and builder, N. E. Mar- 
tin. 

Western Indiana R. R. Co., three-st’y flats, 2.8 
Fourth Ave.; cost, $8,000; architect, Juno. Wagner. 

A.C. Wakeman, two-st'y dwell., 380 Warren Ave; 
e0st, $6,( Ou, 
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J. K. Russell, addition to factory, 90 and 92 Fulton 
Bt.; cost, $4,000, 

Dr. H. S. Sloan, two-st’y and basement dwell., 498 
West North Ave.; cost, $5,000, 

Thos. Parcell, four-st’y store and dwell., 153 West 
Twelfth St.; cost, $7,000: architect, Kuehl, 

MeGraw & Downey, repair theatre; cost, $30,090, 
; David Hogg, three-st'y dwell., 3u9 Oak St.; cost, 

5,000. 

Alex. D. Hannah, three-st’y dwell., 409 Oak St.; 
cost, 35,000. 

U. P. Smith, two-st’y dwell., 3232 Groveland Park; 
cost, 310,00. 

Jno. Lawler, three-st’y store and flats, 189 Wells 
St.; cost, $7,000. 

E. L. Brand, four-st’y store-building, 73 and 75 
East Jacksou St.; cost, $15,u00; architect, Adler; 
builder, J. F. Barney. 

A. Plamondon, 2 two-st’y dwells., 411 and 413 West 
Monroe St.; cost, $10,000, 

K.S. Critchell, three-st’y dwell., 106 Centre Ave.; 
cost, $6,000. 

J. W. Mills, two-st’y dwell., 993 West Monroe St.; 
cost, $7,000. 

A. Holpech, three-st’y store and dwell., 661 Throop 
St.; cost, $5,590; architect, F. Keltenech. 

Mrs. Julia Decreet, two-st’y dwell., 3654 Forest 
Ave.; coat, $5,000; architect, G. Vieyant. 

D. B. Scully, 5 two-st'y dwells., tt to 74 Sheldon 
St.; cost, $20,000; architect, G. Vigeant; builder, 
Aug. Kuiser. 

Wm. Grace, three-st’v store and dwell., 3448 Went- 
worth Ave.; cost, $5,500; architects, Cobb & Frost. 

McKee & Tuthill, three-st’'y store and flats, 2013 
and 2015 State St.; cost, $13,000; architect, J. R. Wil- 
lett: builder, Wm. Grace. 

Jas. Kirkland, three-st’y flats, State St., cor. Hu- 
ron St.; cost, $35,000; architect, Juo, N. Tilton. 

Mra. M. C. Sands, 6 two-st’y dwells., 739 to 749 
Harrison St.; cost, $15,000. 

G. D. Baldwin. two-st’y dwell. and barn, 2925 
Prairie Ave.; cost, $15,000; architects, Buruham & 
Root, builder, E. Sturtevant. 

W.H. White, three-st’y dwell., 423 East Superior 
St.; cost, $7,000; architects, ‘reat & Fultz; builder. 
Goo. Gries. 

J. Keider, two-st’y store and dwell., 342 Lincoln 
Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

Cincinnati. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Lars Anderson, five-st'y brick 
store on Pear! St., between Race and Elin Sts.; cust, 
$25,000. 

L. KRazelle, two-st’y frame dwell., Euclid Ave., 
near Auburn St.; cost, $3,800. 

K. Coombe, two-st'y brick dwell., se cor. Bigelow 
and Carmalt Sts.; cost, $6,000, 

E. Coombe, two-st’y brick dwell., s w cor. Jo- 
sephine and Carmalt Sts.; cost, $6,000, 

M. Werke, three-st’y brick building, Ninth St., 
near Vine St.; cost, $3.000. 

J. Bierbaum, two-st’y brick building, Dayton St., 
cor. Western Ave.; cost, $2,600, 

John F. Winslow, three-st'y brick etore and 
dwell., Gilbert Ave., near McMillan St.; cost, $10,- 
000; J. W. McLaughiin, architect. 

Dr. F. Brunning, three-st’y brick building, Gilbert 
Ave., near McMillan St.; cost, $5,500. 

rb. J. McCoy, two-at’y brick dwell.; cost. $5,009, 

D. Harris, two-st’y brick building, Findlay St., 
near Freeman Ave.; cost, $3,500. 

Wm. R. Teasdale, 2 two-st'y brick buildings, Lin- 
coln Ave., near Lane St.; cost, &&,000, 

Enterprise Carriage Manufacturing Co., seven-at’y 
brick factory, cor. Court and Sycamore Sts.; cost, 
$18,000. 

Twenty-one permits for repairs; cost, $13,000. 

New York. 


APARTMENT.-HOvSE. — For Mr. W. J. Gessner, a five- 
st’'y brownstone apartinent-house, 25’ x 6s’, is to be 
built on the west side of Fourth Ave., 75! 8 of Eigh- 
ty-eighth St., at a cost of about $15,000, from de- 
signs of Messrs. Thom & Wilson. 

WAREHOUSE, — or Messrs. Phillip Strobel & Sone, 
a@ seven-st'v warehouse and store, Philadelphia face- 
brick and iron front, is to be built at Nos. 53 and 55 
Elizabeth St., from designs of Mr. Albert Wagner; 
cost, about $50,000. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Ave. A, No. 1428, five-st’y brick 
tenement and store, tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner, 
Mathius H. Schneider, [455 Ave. A, and Philip Lott; 
architect, Julius Kastner. 

Riverdale Ave., W 8, 150 8 Beach St., three-st’y 
frame dwell, slate and tin roof; cost, $2,550; owner, 
Michael Harrigan, Kiverdale; architect, M. H. Cou- 
zens; builders, Daniel Harrigan & G. W. Varian. 

Church St, e@ 8, 150! n Weber's Lane (Kingsbridge), 
two-st'y frame etable and carriage-house, shingle 
roof; cost, $2,000; owner, John Weber, Kingsbridge; 
builders, J. Weber and §. Berrian. 

Eighty-sicth St., n 8, 90! w Tenth Ave., two-st’y 
brick and stone chapel, slate roof; cost, $20,000; 
owner, Fighty-fourth-street Presbyterian Church, 
Geo, P. Freeman, Chairman of Building Committee, 
46 Klizabeth St.; architect, Leopold Kidlitz; build- 
ers, L. N. Crow and Maguire & Sloan. 

Fifty-first St., ns, 1254 w First Ave., 2 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $15,000; own- 
ers, Irwin & Sinith, Ave. B, between Eighty-fourth 
and Eighty-tifth Sts. architect, Wm. R. Sinith. 

Grove Ave., W $3, 50/8 One Hundred and Sixty-third 
St., one-st'y frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,600; 
owner, Carrie S. Harron, One Hundred and Sixty- 
first St., cor, Jackson Ave.; architect, H. S. Baker; 
builder, R. L. Harron. 

West Eleventh St., Nos. 39 and 351, four-st’y 
brick stable, gravel roof; cost, $20,000; owner, Joho 
B. Gaden, 402 West Fifty-tirst St.; architect, Wm. R. 
Smith. 

St. Ann's Are., ws, 50! n One Hundred and Forty- 
eighth St., 3 two-st’y frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
each, $2,500; owner and builder, Fred Sehwab, Tin- 
ton Ave, cor, One Hundred and Fifty-tirst St.; 
architect, Adolph Pfeiifer. 

First Are... n ow cor, Eighty-eighth St., five-st’y 
brick tlat and stores, tin roofs; cost, $14,441; owner, 
Thos. Patton, 227 Greenwich St.; architect, Geo. M. 
Huss; builders, Gilbert M. Platt and Grissler & 
Fausel. 


First Are., w8, 50/84? n Fighty-elghth St.. five-st’y 
brick Hat and store, Un root; cost, $4,286; owner, 
Mary CU. King, 226 Greenwich St., architect, Geo. M. 
Huss; builders, Gilbert M. Platt aud Grissler & 
Fausel. 

Kust Eighty-frst St., No. 35), rear, two-st'y brick 
dwell., tin root; cost, $3,000, owner, Henry Veliz, on 
preinises; architect, William Feruschild; builders, 
Schwartz and L. Wirth. 

Kighty-fourth St., n w cor. Lexington Ave., five- 
st’y brick flat, tin roof; owner, John Livingston. 981 

Lexington Ave.; architect, EF. T. Camp. 

‘ortieth St,, 88, 225/ e First Ave, one-st’y brick 
gas-generating house and boiler-house, slate roois; 
cost, $21,600; owner, Equitable Gas Light Co., Post 
Building, Exchange Pl.; architect, Jolin EF. Harri- 
son, 231 Broadway, builder, Kichard Deeves 

Eust Eighth st., Nos. 401 to 117, tive-at’y brick 
factory, tin ruof; cost, 355,000; owner, Jolin Roach, 
foot of East Ninth St.; architect, Win. J. Tryer. 

First Ave., No. 1148, five-st’y brownstone front flat 
and store, tin roof; cost, $16,500; owner, Eva Muller, 
446 East Seventy-sixth St.; architect, John Brandt. 

Alerander Ave.,e8,50’n One Hundred and Forty- 
third St., two-st'y brick store, tin roof; cost, $4,%U; 
owner, Robert Spink, 268 Bleecker St.; architect, 
John Brandt. 

highty-eighth St., n 8, 275! w First Ave. 5 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin rovfs; cost, each, $5,000; own- 
er, Laura Haensgen, 303 East Kighty-fourth St.; 
architect, Win. Graul. 

Fourth Ave., w 3, 75/6" 8 Fighty-eighth St., five 
st’'y brownstone front flat, tin roof; cost, $20,000, 
owner, Win. J. Gessner, 1722 Madison Ave.; ar- 
chitects, Thoin & Wilson. 

Weat Fifty-ninth St., Nos. 303, 305 and 307, four- 
st’y brick stable, tin or gravel roof; lessee, O. L. 
Jones, 1215 Broadway; architect, M. C. Merritt. 

Croton Are., ne cor. Jerome Ave, three-st’y stone 
and frame dwell., shingle roof; cost, $10,000; owner, 
St. James Church, Furdham; Gustav Scliwab, Chair- 
inan Building Committee, Fordham; architect, E. A. 
Sargent; builders, Jacob Kief & C. V. Folin. 

West Thirty-eighth St., No. 542, threesv’y brick 
dwell., tin ruoof; cost, $5,000, owners, Patrick and 
James Kennedy, 439 West Thirty-sixth St.; archi- 
tect, Chas. F. Ridder, Jr. 

East Seventy-sizth St., No. 421, four-st’y brick 
dwell. and store, tin roof; cost, $9,500; owner, Lsidor 
Jesser, 1371 Third Ave.; architect and builder, Win. 
Fernechild & Son. 

Seventy-eighth St.,n 8, 150) w Ninth Ave., 6 three- 
st’y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each 
$9,000; owner and architect, Christian Blinn, s w 
cor. Ninth Ave, and Seventy-ninth St. 

Seventieth St, 08, luv! w First Ave., five-st’y brick 
tenement and store, tin rouf; cost, $12 00; owner, 
Thos. Maloney, 349 East Seventieth St.; architect, 
R. W. Buckley. 

Fleetwood Ave., 8 w cor. One Hundred and Sixty- 
second St., 3 two-st’y frame dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, each $2,500; owner, Hedwig Hotfinan, 697 
Eighth Ave.; architect and builder, Louis Falk. 

ALTERATIONS, — Kast Fifty-ninth St., Nos. 110 and 

112, raise one st'y on rear part of building; cust, 

$5,000; owner, Progreas Club, Maurice Lowy, Pres- 

ident, 127 East Fifty-ninth St.: architect, E. Gruwl; 
builder, Chas. Eberspacher and Westbrook Myers, 

West Thirty-rrst St., No. 443, rebuild front and 
rear walls, raise one st’y, and a four-st’y brick «x- 
tension; cost, $X,000; owner, Robert A. Greacan, 445 
ee thirty-first Sc.; architects, Youngs &Camp- 

Broadway, Nos. 537 and 539, repair damage by fire; 
Cost, $x0,875; owner, Estate of B. F. Beekman, John 
R. Vandemer, exr., 31x West Twenty-niuth St,; 
architect, Mettam; builder, Henry Wallace. 


Philadelphia. 


FACTORIKA, — Messrs. S. B. and M. Fleisher are about 
to build, cor. wenty-third and Hamilton Sts., main 
building to be six stories high, 58 x i80/; oftice, ship- 

ing and engine-room building, 52! 37” x 67%; dye 
ouse, 51! 2” x 68/ 2’; boiler and drying-house, 31! 2/7 
x Jo! W!, 

BUILDING PERMITS, — Norris St., between Fifteenth 
and Carlisle Sts., 10 three-st’y dwells.; W. F. Sny- 
der, owner. 

Tacony St.,e8,8 of Bridge St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 
17’ x 2’, J. P. Yerkes, contractor. 

Chester St., between Forty-seventh and Forty- 
eighth Sts., 4 three-st’y dwells., 2/ x 45’; Jas. D. 
Arthur, contractor. 

Beach St., No. 1115, two-st’y addition to boat-shop, 
30’ x 30/7; Geo. Shepherd, owner. 

Mifflin St., cor. Swanson St., two-st’y press-build- 
ing, 31’ x 65/; two-st’y treating-room, 21’ x 31’; one- 
st y coopering-house, 25’ x 75/; C. F. Pearce & Co. 

Vorth Front St., No. 926, stable, 15’ x 130/; Jno. K. 
Furinan, coutractor. 

Lehigh Are., between Richmond and Fisher Sts., 
4 two-st’y dwells., one 16’ x 25’, three 14’ x 25/; Sam- 
uel Elliott, coutractor. 

Eleventh St., cor. Berks St., store, 10’ x 40’; Jacob 
R. Garber, contractor. 

Pallas St., cor. Tasker St., three-st’y store and 
Gwell., 15’ x 50’; J. K. McCullen, contractor. 

Sepeivra St., n of Erie Ave., two-st’y dwell., 14/x 
38’; D. C. Schuler, contractor. 

Johnson St., w of Main St., 2 three-st’y dwells., 18/ 
x H/; Jno. Suowden, owner, 

Market St,, No. 1021, tive-st’y store, 28’ x 158’; 
Jacob Myers, contractor. 

Fifteenth St., cor. Hamilton St., three-st’y back 
building to factory, 40’ x 40’; EK. S. Matlock, owner. 

North Tenth St., No. 661, three-st'y dwell., lo’ x 
25/; Martha Snyder, owner. 

Sutherlund Ave., Ww 8, n of Christian St., boiler- 
house, 15’ x 32/; J. P. Turley, contractor. 

Kensington Ave., No. 2650, three-st’y store and 
dwell., 187 x 45/; F. P. Stephens. owner, 

South St., between Seventy-second and Seventy- 
third Stsa., twost’y dwell., 22" x H/; Jno. Welsh. 

Church St., woof Wood St., secund-st'y addition to 
shop, 20’ x 707; Ellen Schofield. 

Tioga St.,n w cor, Lewis St., two-st’y dwell., 18/x 
50’; Jos. Henhoeffer, owner, 

Christian S?., No. 1708, three-st’y dwell., 18’ x 55/; 
Jno. MeConaghy, contractor. 


Enact Jackson St., No. 706, two-st’y dwell., 187 x 32°; 
Jno. Zoelle, contractor, 

Weigitn u's Works, Falle Schuy!kill, car-house, 
60 x 5; Powers & Weightman, owners, 

Clearfticld St., eof Sixtecnth St., sevoud stury to 
Shop, 257x350’; H. A. Miller, contractor. 

Juniats st, cor. Rubl St., four-st'y addition to 
factory, 33’ x 40/; A. M. Green, contractor. 

Supplee St., 8 8, between Fifty-fuurth and Fifry- 
fifth sts., three at’y factory, 58’x 112/; N. BR. Yewdall. 


: St. Louis. 


BUILDING PeRMITS. — Thirty-nine permits have been 
issued since our last report, eighteen of which are 
fur unimportint frame houses. Of the rest, those 
worth £2,5. and over are as follows: — 

J.C, Fink, three-st'y brick warehouse; cost, $6,000; 
Kledus, architect; contract aub-let. 

A. Bollinger, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; 
Brady, architect; A. Bollinger, contractor, 

Wainwright Brewery Co., two-st’y brick brewery; 
i $luy,7uz; KE. Jungenfeld, architect; contract 
sub-let. 

Peter Roemer, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; 
I. Stock, contractor. 

Thomas Thomsen, two-at’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$3,000; A. Beinke, architect; Kemmers & Ihomsen, 
contractors. 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railway Co., one-st’y 
brick roundhouse; cost, $15,000; contract sub-let. 

Sam. Marlow, brick dwell.; cost, 33,500; Charles 
May, architect; P. Riecher, contractor. 


General Notes. 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. — The proposition of Freeborr 
county issuing bonds in the suin of $40,000, for the 
purpose of building a cvourt-house, will be voted 
upon at the approaching e ection. 

BLooM*IELD, CONN. —‘The Congregational Society 
has plans drawn for afraine parsonage; cost, §3,00U; 
Palliser, Palliser & Co., architects, Bridgeport. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN, — Two brick school-h uses for 
the city; cost, $34,000; Warren K. Briggs, architect. 

District school-house; cost, $2,vv0; Warren HK. 
Briggs, architect. 

Huuse and stable for FE. Parmly, Esq.; cost, $15,- 
000; Warren R. Briggs, architect. 

The Bridgeport Brass Co. is building a factory, 
3 x 150’, three-st’y brick. 

Bucyrkes, 0. — House and barn for H. W. McDonald; 
cost, 35,00; Palliser, Palliser & Co., architects, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

DES Moines, Io. —B. L. Harding will erect an ele. 
vator, 607 x 1144, and 93/ high. It will havea capacity 
of 500,000 busbels of gcain, and will cost $50,000, 

Easton, Mass. — The shop to be built by D. B. Clos. 
son, will be 35’ x 135’, and four stories. 

ELIZABETH, N, J. —In answer to the advertisement 
of the Board of Education recently published tn the 
American Architect, seventeen architects sent in 
plans, and the $150 premium was awarded to Palli- 
ser, Palliser & Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., who are 
how preparing working plans and specifica:ions, and 
the building is to be sturted as soon as possible. 

FAIRUAVEN, Mass. — Grammar-school building for 
H. H. Rogers, Esq.; cost, $80,.00; W. R. Briggs, 
architect, Bridgepurt, Conn. 

LonG BrRancn, N. J. — Philadelphia pressed-brick 
and terra-cotta store; cost, $lu,uuW; A. L. Hartwell, 
architect. 

Newport, R. I. — A stable, to be built of stone and 
wood, and to cost about $10,0°'0, is to be built for 
Mr. F. A. Stout; Mr. H. R. Marshall, of New iork, 
architect, 

SouTHPORT. CONN. — Barn for John H. Perry, Fsq., 
cost, $3,000; W. R. Briggs, architect, Bridgeport. 

STAMFORD, CONN, — House for F. S. Weston, Esq.; 
cost, $17,000; W. R. Briggs, architect, Bridgeport. 

House for W.C. Harding, Esq.; cost, $20,000; W. R. 
Briggs. architect, Bridgeport. 

Coachinan’s cottage for Geo. A. Host, Fsq.; cost, 
$2,500; W. RK. Briggs, architect, Bdge port 

TARRYTOWN, N. jeg A $14,000 frame dwell. is to be 
built for Mr. Wm. C. Casey, from designs of Mr. H. 
K. Marsball, of New York. 

TAUNTON, Mass. — High-school building for the city; 
cost, $60,000; W. BR. Briggs, architect, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

WEATHERLY, PA.—Jos, Cassler, cottage; cost, $2500; 
Palliser, Palliser & Co., architects, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

YONKERS, N. Y.—Dr. Robert Stone is having a 
large country house built here: cost, $15.000; J. D. 
Brown, builder; Palliser, Palliser & Co., architects, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

A trame residence, to cost $18,000, is to be built 
for Mr. F. N. Bangs, froin designs of Mr. H. KR. 
Marshall, of New York. 


Bids and Contracts. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. — The contract for furnishing 
iles and timber work for use at Farm Pond has 
een awarded to George H. Cavanaugh of Boston for 

$26,551. 

KaNsas City, Mo. —The following is a synopsis of 
the bids for slating roofs of public building, opened 
October 22, 1883: — 

Dalton, Bulgert & Co., $1,993. 

William Hall & Sons, $2,065. 

T. F.& J. A. Hayden, $1,950. « 
Knisely & Miller, $2,038. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — The following is a aynopsis of the 
bids for heating apparatus, opened October 22, 
1x83; — 

I. D. Marshbank & Son, $14,152. 
S. I. Pope & Co,, 824,879. 

Thomas FE. Basshor & Co., 817,750. 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., 815,400. 

Mosqauiro INLEr, FLA. — The following is an abstract 
of the bids for building a light-house at Mosquitu 
Inlet, Fla., opened October 16, 1883: 

}. P. Morris Company, Philad+lphfia, metal work, 
$11,750; wages of mechanics, 85 per day caccepted . 

Tanner & Delaney Engine Company, Riechinend, 
metal work, $11,950; wages of mechanics, $2.50 and 
$3 per day. 

Phanix Iron Company, Trenton, N. J., metal 
work, $15,000; wages of mechanics $3 to $4 per ‘day. 

West Poiut Foundry Association, Cold Spring, N. 
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HE first day of November was signalized in New York as 
the date of the adoption of a new schedule of rates by the 
members of the Board of Fire Underwriters, applicable to 

all buildings within the so-called “ dry-goods district.” One of 
the most important of the new rules requires that shutters of 
iron or other fire-proof material, approved by the Committee 
on Surveys, shall be placed either inside or outside of all win- 
dows except the front windows of the first story. The shutters 
are in all cases to be set at least four inches from any wood- 
work, and those on the front of the building are to be arranged 
to open from the outside. In cases where no suitable shutters 
are provided for rear or side windows not opening on a street, 
ten cents will henceforth be ad:led to the premium rate, and 
buildings situated upon streets forty feet or less in width, with- 
out shutters to the front windows, will be subjected to an in- 
crease in the premium charge of fifteen cents. Buildings 
facing upon streets more than forty feet, but not over sixty 
feet in width, will be charged a rate of ten cents for dispensing 
with front shutters, and an increase in the width of the street 
to more than sixty feet will reduce the penalty to five cents. 
Why the first-story front windows should be excepted from the 
genera] requirement of shatters it is not easy to see, but the new 
rule will undoubtedly have its effect in promoting the security 
of such structures. It is worth remarking that the New York 
building law has for many years required that all mercantile 
structures should be fortified with fire-proof shutters to every 
window, except, we believe, the first-story frout openings ; 
adding, moreover, the command that ail shutters should be 
securely closed at the end of each business day; but the letter 
of the law has always been waived so far as to allow stores 
upon streets forty feet or more in width to be built without 
auy shutters to the front windows. 


NOTHER custom, quite common among careful real-estate 
H owners, is sanctioned under the new insurance rules by an 

addition of ten cents to the premium rates for buildings 
not constructe! in accordance with it. This is the usetul 
practice of carrying up party-walls five feet above the roof, 
with loop-holes for the use of men engaged on one side in fight- 
ing a fire on the other. In the matter of elevators, which, as 
sources of loss in conflagrations, deserve more serious attention 
than any other detail of building, the recent schedule prescribes 
an addition of ten cents to rates for hatchway-openings not 
provided with trap-doors, and of twenty cents for open eleva- 
tors. What the distinction may be between a hatchway and an 
open elevator we will not undertake to say, but we are glad to 
see that the cost of either is to be increased, through the addi- 
tion to the insurance rates, sufficiently to make its use un- 
profitable. Skylight openings, not protected by iron trap-doors 
or heavy flooring-glass, will involve the same increase in rates 
as hatchways; and automatic sprinklers are so far recognized 
as useful in preventing fires that ten cents will be deducted 
from the standard rates where they are employed. This, which 


would indicate that the sprinklers diminish the risk of loss by 
fire only to the extent of about one-tenth, seems to be very far 
from a fair estimate of their value to the underwriters, but in- 
surance companies find it advantageous to be always a little 
blind to the merits of safeguards against fire, and we can 
hardly look for more from them than a reduction of premium 
barely sufficient to make their introduction profitable. In the 
case of the New York dry-goods district, moreover, no de- 
pendence could be placed upon the Croton pressure for operat- 
ing the sprinklers in case of need, and the tanks necessary to 
supply its place might not receive the care that a mill superin- 
tendent would give them. 


] HE appointment of Mr. Mifflin E. Bell of Iowa as Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury Department, to succeed 
the retiring incumbent, Mr. James G. Hill, will, we think, 

give general satisfaction to the profession and the public. Mr. 
Bell is a comparatively young man, being only thirty-six years 
of age, but, as principal assistant of the late Mr. Piquenard, he 
has had an extensive experience of building operations ou a 
large scale, and for some years was in charge of the work upon 
the Illinois and Iowa State-houses. He has the reputation of 
great thoroughness in his work, and certainly no quality could bet- 
ter fit him for the great and complex business of the Government 
office; while, as an architect, he is said to possess both the am- 
bition and the ability necessary for success. 


HE Jron Age comments upon the fact that notwithstanding 
the immense increase during the last few years in the vol- 
ume of building operations in New York, the business of 

the so-called “ architectural iron foundries,’”’ which furnish cast- 
ings for building work, has steadily declined. The cause of 
the decline is to be found principally, it thinks, in the general 
distrust of cast-iron as a fire-resisting material, which has led to 
the adoption of brick for the fronts of a great number of the 
most costly business structures in the city. The influence of 
the Department of Buildings has also, whether ‘intentionally 
or not, tended to discourage construction in iron, as much by 
its singular interpretation of the law, in subjecting iron fronts 
to the rules in regard to thickness originally provided for brick 
or stone walls, as by a certain passive resistance to anything 
like originality or novelty in such matters. Although there is 
something to be said in favor of the general substitution of 
heavy masonry for the metallic framework which was regarded 
ten years ago as the type of the common mercantile building of 
the future, it’ must be acknowledged that the necessity for ad- 
mitting the largest possible quantity of light into the interior 
of such buildings does not accord very well with the conditions 
of stability for masses of brick and mortar, and while some of 
the newer brick store fronts are models of skilful balancing of 
weights and resistances, others show violations of structural 
laws which must inevitably lead to their ruin before many 
years. 


N spite, however, of their frail piers, and their gigantic 
arches, held up only by the neighboring buildings, the most 
open brick fronts are far from presenting the almost un- 

limited window surface that can be obtained, at the same time. 
with perfect rigidity and stability, by the use of iron. In the 
later iron buildings, whose architects had the courage to aban- 
don the imitation of stone, and to use their material frankly as 
a metal of immense strength, the vertical and horizontal mem- 
bers are reduced in appearance almost to mere lines, the neces- 
sary substance being obtained by extension in planes perpendic- 
ular to the line of the street. The framework so composed, 
when bolted together at all the angles, is far more secure against 
the effect of every external force except fire than a light brick 
front, and if protected in some of the many ways now known 
to architects, it would surpass the brickwork even in that re- 
spect, without losing much, if any, of its own special advan- 
tages. It is a little surprising that this combination should not 
have come more generally into use for such purposes. The 
practice of fire-proofing interior columns and girders by cover- 
ings of terra-cotta, or wire-lath and plaster, has become very 
common, while exterior work is left bare; and the beautiful 
terra-cotta colonnade at South Kensington, built tweuty years 
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ago, still remains the principal, if not the only, example of its 
class. ‘That there will be before long a revival of iron building 
can hardly be doubted. In the business part of the great com- 
mercial cities of the present day light is too precious to be lost 
for the sake of architectural effect, and if protected iron can 
be made as secure against fire as brick, a matter about which 
there is no question among experts, some real-estate owner, 
who understands the relation between window surface and 
rental vaiue, will attempt to use it, and if successful will set an 
example for others to tollow. The course which the new de- 
velopment will take must depend very much upon the architects 
into whose hands the task of making the first essays may fall. 
If they are well-trained and enterprising the new problem will 
be full of interest, and its solution fruitful of future progress in 
art. If they are cold and dull, looking upon novel conditions 
as irksome, because thought and imagination are needed to deal 
with them, the step which they are called upon to make in 
American architecture will be one toward feebleness and 


failure. 





HE last issue of the Report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Health, Lunacy and Charity for the Department of Health 
coutains a paper on the Sewerage of Nahant, by Mr. 

Ernest Bowditch, the engineer in charge of the work. Nahant 
is a small, rocky peniusula, jutting into the sea from the northern 
part otf the harbor of Boston, and is occupied in great part by 
rich proprietors for summer residence. Two years ago a very 
severe outbreak of typhoid fever occurred in the town, eighty 
cases beiug reported in a total population of filteen huiudred. 
The seriousness of the epidemic was hardly understood until 
the season had closed, but as soon as a comparison of the cases 
had shown the dangerous condition into which the place had 
fullen, a vigorous movement was made toward its amelioration. 
The peninsula has, or had at that time, no public water-supply, 
and no attempt at sewerage. Water for household use was 
obtained partly from wells, and partly from cisterns, and wastes 
were disposed of by means of cesspools or vaults. Naturally 
the first suspicion of infection fell upon the water-supply, and 
a great number of analyses were made of well and cistern 
water, which showed that objectionable contamination existed 
in more than half of them. ‘The time remaining before the 
opening of the next summer season was too short to admit of 
securing a public water-supply, which would have to be brought 
from the mainland, a distance of eight or ten miles, or sought 
for in the underlying strata of the peninsula by means of arte- 
sian wells; but it was possible to remove the cources of contam- 
ination which already existed by means of a system of sewers, 
and the resolution was promptly taken to introduce these at 
once. ‘Thanks to Mr. Bowditch’s energy, the execution of the 
work corresponded in vigor with the disposition of the town 
government, and more than five miles of sewers, with man-holes 
and flush-tanks complete, were constructed in five months, to- 
gether with nearly all the private drains, cesspools, grease-traps 
aud fresh-air inlets connected with the sewerage system; while 
in addition to this work, the foul vaults of the poorer dwellings 
were cleaned out and filled up, aud either movable pails, stand- 
ing oD asphalted floors, or tight, shallow vaults of brick and 
cement, were substituted ; and at the same time certain marshy 
spots, which received foul water from the neighboring houses, 


were thoroughly drained. 





HE good effect of these measures was seen immediately, 
and although no change had been made in the wells aud 
cisterns, except to clean them out, not a single case of 

typhoid fever occurred in the town during the season of 1882 
which was not proved to have had a foreign origin. It is true 
that the summer population was less by some three hundred 
than that of the preceding year, and also that many of the 
richer inhabitants, warned by their previous experience, used 
spring water, brought to them from a distance, for drinking and 
cooking, but even allowing for these circumstances, the complete 
recovery of the town from @ serious epidemic is remarkable. 
As an incident of the benefit conferred by the sewers, the im- 
mediate improvement of the well and cistern water, which, 
deriving its original contamination from a slowly saturated soil, 


might be expected to show the effect almost undiminished for 


years aiter the sources of contamination had been removed, is 
interesting. Actual analyses were made in 1882 of water from 


many of the wells aud cisterns which proved to have been most 
seriously corrupted, the result showing in many Instauces a 


striking change. In most tests, the analyst knew nothing of 
the source from which the samples came, so that the comparison 
is quite impartial]. Incne case, the water, taken in November, 
1881, from the cistern of a house in which a very severe case 
of typhoid fever had occurred, was pronounced “ highly danger- 
ous.” In 1882 another sample was taken from the same cis- 
tern, which showed on analysis a large amount of free am- 
monia, perhaps due, as the chemist thought, to ammouiacal 
vapors irom the chimneys, but less than one-sixth as much al- 
buminoid ammonia as the earlier sample, and Jess than one-third 
as much chlorine, and in general about one-fourth as much resi- 
due of all descriptions, and was pioncunccd to be “ a satisfactory 
water,” “from a sound and clean cistern.” Of the well-waters, 
one sample, taken in 1881, frcm a well not more than twenty 
feet deep, in running gravel, was prcyounced “unfit for use.” 
In February, 1&82, juct at the time of the commencement of the 
sewerage work, water from the same well was pronounced “ very 
soft and good,” aud in July of the same year, it was called 
“ still an excellent water.” 


[A SEMAINE DES CONSTRUCTEURS reports tome 

very encouraging news irom the scene of operations on the 
Panama Canal, where fourteen thousand men are now hard at 
work excavating on the line of the great trench. The terrors 
of the climate have been, with the help of the dry and ccmfort- 
able sectional houses brought fircm the United States, in great 
part overcome, aud the well-kept gardens which now surround 
each house have provided the tenants with European vegeta- 
bles, to their great benefit and satisfaction. A large majority 
of the Jaborers now employed are negroes from Jamaica and 
the Antilles, who are seasoned to a tropical climate, and have 
little to fear from the fever; and the laziness which was sup- 
posed to be habitual to the race has disappeared with surprising 
rapidity under the stimulus of payment “by the piece,” instead 
of by the day. A certain sum is paid for each carload of ma- 
teria] excavated, and the men, who can in this way easily earn 
five or six francs a day, exert themselves to the utmost to in- 
crease the amount. of their gains. For such of the work as can 
be done by mechanical appliances, the French and Belgian 
excavating machines have, after a fair trial, proved themselves 
the best, and have therefore replaced the American excavators ; 
but it is gratifying to learn that another Yankee invention, that 
of the diamond drill, has shown itself far superior to all its for- 
eign rivals, and will be of much service in rock excavation. 
The most important of the operations in rock on the line of the 
canal is the vast cutting of the Culebra, three hundred and 
uinety feet in depth, the material from which is to be utilized 
in the construction of the dam across the Chagres River, not 
far away. 


HE scheme of the Pittsburgh glass-blowers for establishing 
& codperative manufactory of their own excites a good 
deal of attention, and many comments, favorable and un- 
favorable, are made upon it by the daily papers. Among the 
best of these should be mentioned an editorial in the Jron Age, 
which, with its associated periodicals, may generally be relied 
upon for sensible and sympathizing interest in everything affect- 
ing the welfare of working men. Instead of drawing an imag- 
inary picture of future prosperity for the new enterprise, the 
editor of the Jron Age reminds his readers that such ventures 
are rarely successful, the men who take part in them possessing 
neither the persistent courage necessary to sustain them through 
the discouragements inseparable from the commencement of any 
business, nor the habits of untiring industry, so little encouraged 
by the present eight or ten hour system, which can alone lay 
the foundation for future success; and warns the glass-blowers 
that “those who are not prepared to make greater sacrifices as 
proprietors than they were ever willing to make as workmen 
had better uot go into the undertaking.” It would be impogsi- 
ble to wish better to the glass-workers who are disposed to try 
their fortune in the new venture than that they should take this 
excellent advice to heart; and if they will doso they may be as- 
sured that whatever the result may be, their experiment will he 
productive of nothing but good tothem. They may not be able 
to persist until they reach final prosperity, but if they work 
diligently and courageously as long as their means will permit, 
they will find that the effort alone, in developing their intelli- 
gence, forethought and self-reliance, has perhaps done more 
for their future, and for that of their families, than could even 
@ more obvious success in their undertaking. 
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SPANISH ARCHITECTURE.! — III. , 
CORDOVA (continued). 


sentially a city of the 
Moors, and so superb 
a city withal in the vic- 
torious times of those 
brilliant warriors, that 
even to this day the 
things which are not, at 
least in some degree, of 
_ Moorish origin seem to 
an enthusiastic visitor 
to be intrusions. Even 
the few beautiful exam- 
ples of architecture in 
other styles, notwith- 
standing their richness, 
have a somewhat dis- 
cordant effect, like that 
of a new full-toned 
string among the quaint 
twanging wires of an 
old harpsichord. 
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Be TEER meee a The Plateresque style 
Doorwjy FVII Compa GTHTRAL, : was very often used 


with such effect as this. 
It is the last flickering of the Gothic spirit with increasing adul- 
teration and deterioration (from the Gothic stand-point) by the 
admixture of newly-imported Renaissance features. When it 
allows sufficient dominance of either of these motives, so as to 
contain some elements of unity, it is often very interesting, as for 
instance, in the doorway of S. Jean Cordova Cathedral. Here, al- 
though debased and often meaningless, the ornament is still of 
Gothic derivation, with scarcely a trace of the Italian influence. It 
may be taken as a specimen of the architecture upon which the new 
ideas were soon to be engrafted. In examples of a little later date 
we find the buttresses becoming disguised as pilasters, and little 
broken pediments supplanting the crocketed gablets until, in the 
last Plateresque work, the Gothic element is almost eliminated, and 
the Renaissance asserts itself; and it must be remembered that the 
latter had already in Italy and elsewhere progressed through stages 
of development into those of decline, so that it is not here always 
distinguishable as “early” or “late” by simplicity or complexity. 
During this Plateresque period much work was done in adding door- 
ways and facades to the ancient buildings, often, as I have remarked, 
with little regard to unity of effect; and still more inharmonious are 
those extravagant abortions in stone and plaster which the later 
Renaissance here, as elsewhere, reared in that age of financial wealth 
and zsthetic poverty; and some of these are placed (as was the coro of 
the Cathedral) in such contact with older and truer work that it is 
evident that the builders thought they were beautifying instead of de- 
facing the architecture which had become old-fashioned. Perhaps it 
is more excusable in the case of patriots regaining their fatherland 
from the hated conquerors of another race and religion — it is not 
surprising that the Christian Spaniard thought he did well in raising 
rococo doorways, and screens, and chapels to change the aspect of 
the Oriéntal mosques — yet there seems to have been always some 
misguided notion of improvement in ignorant humanity all the world 
over in their treatment of architectural inheritances, down to the 
times when our Philistine forefathers in England whitewashed the 
cathedrals; a notion that the work they did made its subject better 
in some way or other than it was before. Fortunate are the peo- 
ple who, in gs abla their old-fashioned architecture, have not dis- 
figured it. any have done so without the excuse which the 
Spaniards had, —that at least they produced something to record 
their recovery of possession of the soil and its treasures; something 
to partly change the aspect of works which were a record of their 
subjection. Most of the architects who designed the Renaissance 
additions to Moorish buildings in Cordova and other Spanish cities 
did this truly, for these works, whether compiled of the dead blank 
masses of masonry, called by Ford “ Graeco-Roman,” or of the wild 
medleys of the Churrigueresque have a character different enough 
from the Moorish to have been highly gratifying to their creators. 
There is much of this description inside the Cathedral in chapels, 
and altars, and retables, and screens; and hard by is a bishop’s 
palace of kindred taste; while nearly every church in the city con- 
-tains little or much of such wretched design executed in tawdry 
materials,—theatrical strugtures of boards, and paint and gilding ; bad 
enough on the stage but pitiable in a church. It cannot be denied 
that the Renaissance in Spain produced a great deal of beautiful 
work, and when it stands for itself, not applied to older and different 
structures, one can often sympathize with its exuberance, and pardon 
some excesses in that respect, but these examples are to be sought 
in other localities. ? 
Cordova does not possess much of Renaissance styles that is good. 
After the conquest of the Moors its wealth and influence, which had 
already waned from their magnificent proportions of the ninth cen- 
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tury, declined rapidly, and the city was never in its Spanish history 
what it had been under the Moors. One can find, here and there, 
a Spanish-Italian work of good design in the simpler and earlier 
manner, but only a very few pleasing specimens of the more elaborate 
styles. Among the former the tower of the church of San Lorenzo is 
rather curious. The lower part rises square and plain at the north- 
west angle of the church, and supports a massive belfry of simple 
arches and pilasters, with two openings on each side. Upon the 
pier between these openings comes the weight of the arched upper 
belfry, which is also square, but set diagonally upon the substructure. 
As I have already noted of the Giralda at Seville, a square belfry, 
placed parallel upon its basement retains much of the character of 
composition of the Moorish towers, but it is interesting to notice how 
completely the expression is changed by turning the crowning feat- 
ure this one-eighth of a circle. The grouping and proportions 
might, perhaps, be better than in this example, but the constructive 
principles are sound, and it is possibly a suggestion for a better 
effort in the same direction. The position of the bells low down in 
the tall arches is very pleasing. [See Illustrations. ] 

Another phase of the revolution in Spain’s architectural history, 
consequent upon the overthrow of the Moors, produced much beauty 
in works of a style called the Mudejar, of which some examples are 
to be found in Cordova, although finer and more complete specimens 
may be seen in Seville and Toledo. It is a kind of fusion of the 
styles of the two races, more or less complete in different places, and 
varying, too, in the preponderance of influence of one or other of the 
two. It belongs to that period when the Spanish re-possession of a 
city was so new that the influence was only partial, and what there 
was yet worked in Gothic forms \etae 38 as they were modified by 
Moorish ideas) free from the Italian fashion. Sometimes we see: 
works almost purely Moorish, yet evidently built for Christian pur- 
poses, and under Spanish direction. In some other buildings whose 
style is European in conception, and in almost all the detail, parts 
will be found which have much of the Eastern character, or even 
which were clearly designed and executed by men of the alien race ; 
and between these two extremes the Mudejar style proper shows in 
some instances a complete amalgamation of the motives and spirit of 
the Gothic and Moorish which had preceded it separately, and, al- 
though it is perhaps rare that the balance is so even, it does occa- 
sionally produce most beautiful and suggestive results. It is not 
Gothic in one bit and Moorish in another; not a combination of one 
with the other piecemeal, but it partakes of the nature of both, while 
it is in itself characteristic and different from either. Some of this 
work I thought exceedingly good, and it seems to me that there is in 
it a good suggestion of how modern architects may better profit by 
the past than by borrowing directly from it. There is a hint that in 
seeking to improve our work by study of the ancients it is the essence, 
the spirit, the expression of a good thing noted in the sketch-book 
that should be valued, rather than the actual forms and dimensions. 
The ideas and principles are susceptible of very much wider adapta- 
tion than the stones which express them, and if designers will work as 
did the best of the Moresco-Spanish artists, not imitating, but making 
the things they wanted with the method of beauty discovered in 
foreign things, they will more rarely encounter the charge of plagia- 
rism which so much modern work meets with and deserves, when the 
very lines and compositions of some original work are copied into 
situations for which they are unfit or inharmonious. 

The Mudejar style is of much archzological interest too, in that it 
shows that less of the race hatred existed than one would expect. It 


-is clear that the Moorish population was not ejected completely 


from the land along with its kings and armies. The conquerors, 
men of war, employed the subjugated Moorish artisans in the arts 
of peace when peace was established, and even for some time tol- 
erated their religion and customs; and not a few only, but in some 
cities nearly all of the industries were in their hands. Populations 
migrated slowly in those days, and it was a very gradual change 
that transformed a Moorish city into a Spanish one, in fact as well 
as name; so gradual that it was never really completed to the extermi- 
nation of everything Moorish. Not only the architecture, but the 
language and habits of the people still retain many evidences of these 
facts, which will last as long as the stock upon which they are en- 
grafted. . 
I am sorry that I had not time for a longer study of Mudejar work. 
I saw much that deserved careful description with ee and pen. 
One drawing made at Cordova is given with this — of the west win- 
dow of the church of San Lorenzo. I think the blending is almost 
as complete in this as in any examplé. The window has lost none of 
the fitness or beauty of a Gothic ro8e window, while it has taken on 
a great amount of the grace and delicacy of the Moorish traceries and 
arches. From one origin come the ideas of the radiating columns, 
the concentric circles, the cusping of small piercings, and the subdivi- 
sion of the main arch into moulded and recessed rings; from the other 
the interlacing character of the tracery, the varying forms of the 
iercings, and the mode of accentuating the design by lines on the 
ace of the stone. Of course, a purist may assert that the Gothic 
pure and simple is equally beautiful, and the churchman tliat it 
would have been better if undefiled by the Moslem art. That may 
be true in its way, and yet the style be no more beautiful than either 
of its parents, since it carries the expression which its makers desired, 
and which was go natural in them, and, moreover, can at least claim not 
to have actually lost by its departure from precedent either in utility 
or beauty. It seems to me to be worthy of some appreciation, for 
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similar circumstances have at other times and places produced, and 
are now producing, far inferior results. 


TRANSVERSE STRENGTH OF TIMBER.1—I. 


F we consider the amount 
of literature upon the 
strength and _ stiffness of 

timber beams under a trans- 
verse load, it might seem al- 
most superfluous to write upon 
the subject; but while article 
after article has been written, 
transforming and retransform- 
ing the formule into this or 
that shape, according as one 
form or another has seemed 
most convenient to the writer, 
nevertheless the experiments 
which have served to deter- 

mine the constants for use in these formulz have been derived from 

tests made on specimens much smaller than those used in practice. 

We are thus brought face to face with the question whether it is cor- 

rect to employ these same constants in determining the proper 

dimensions of full-size beams, such as are used in practice, in which 
we have knots, crooked grain, cracks, and general lack of homo- 
geneity. 

It was with a view to investigate this question, and also with the 
view of giving the students practice in actual testing, that a testing- 
machine of fifty thousand pounds’ capacity was arranged to test the 
transverse strength and stiffness of beams twenty-five feet long. 
This machine is in operation in the laboratory of Applied Mechanics 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, and is used 
for the instruction of the students. 

Up to the present time, sixty-five tests have been made on trans- 
verse strength and stiffness, and the results have fully justified the 
experiments, as the breaking strength of full-size beams as found 

- by experiment are very much less than the breaking strengths as cal- 
culated by means of the constants in common use. The deflections 
under given loads have also been found to be somewhat greater than 
those ordinarily calculated, and considerably greater, if the action 
of time be taken into account. 


COMMON THEORY OF BEAMS. 





In giving an account of these results, and deducing from them 
the consequences that follow, it will be necessary, in order to make 
the paper intelligible to all, to develop here 
the principles that underlie the common 
theory of beams, so far as to enable the 
reader to deduce the formule necessary to 
use. I will also give the deduction of some 
of the formule. 

The first figure shows a beam fixed at one 
end and loaded at the other; the second 
figure, one supported at the ends and loaded 
at the middle. Let, in each case, the plane 
of the paper contain any vertical, longitudi- 
nal section of the beam. In the first figure 
it is evident that the upper fibres 
are lengthened, while the lower 
ones are compressed; and vice 
versa in the second. In either 
case there is, somewhere between 
the two outside fibres, a fibre 
which is neither elongated nor 
compressed. Let CN represent ; 
that fibre in the first figure, and 1 
C P in the second. ' 

This line may be called the : 
neutral line of the longitudinal 
section, and if a cross-section be 
made at right angles to this line, 
then the horizontal line which lies 
in the plane of the section, and 
has one point in common with 
this line is called the neutral axis 
of the cross-section. In the ordinary theory of stresses in beams, a 
number of assumptions are made, which I will proceed to enu- 
merate : — 


ASSUMPTIONS MADE IN THE COMMON THEORY OF BEAMS. 


Assumption No. 1. If, when a beam is not loaded, a plane cross- 
section be made, this cross-section will still be a plane after the load is 
put on and the bending takes place. From this assumption we deduce, 
as a consequence, that if a certain cross-section be assumed, the elon- 
gation or compression per unit of length of any fibre, at the point 
where it cuts this cross-section, is proportional to the distance of the 
fibre from the neutral axis of the cross-section. 

Proof.— Let E D and Q H be the lines in which these cross-sec- 
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Fig. 2. 
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1 By Gaetano Lanza, Professor of Applied Mechanics, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


tions cut the plane of the paper, and let O be the point of inter” 
section of the lines E D and QH. ThenletOF=7r,F L=y 
FK=1,LM=i-+<al, where a is the elongation per unit of length 
of the fibre whose distance from the neutral axis is y, y being a 
variable; then, because / K and L M are concentric arcs subtend- 
ing the same angle at the centre, we shall have the proportion 


F+ FL LM l l alee 
a = PK OF cry te or dividing out we have 


1+ —-1++4a,0ra= , or a= (4) 9; but as y varies for 
different points in any given cross-section, while r remains the same 
for the same section, it follows that a varies as y, and hence fol- 
lows the proposition. 
Assumption No. 2. This assumption is that commonly known as 
Hooke’s law. It is as follows: The stress is proportional to the 
strain, i. e., to the elongation or compression 
er unit of length. As to the evidence in 
avor of this law, experiment shows that as 
long as the material is not strained beyond 
safe limits, this law holds. Hence, if these 
two assumptions be correct, we shall have :— 
At a given cross-section of a loaded beam, 
the direct stress on any fibre varies directly as 
the distance of the fibre from the neutral axis. 
Hence it is a uniformly varying stress, and we 
may represent it graphically as follows :— 
Let ABCD be the cross-section of a beam, 
and K L the neutral axis. Assume this for 
axis O Y, and draw the other two axes as in 
the figure. If now, E A be drawn to repre- 
sent the intensity of the direct normal stress 
at A, then will the pair of wedges AEF BKL and DCHGKL repre- 
sent the stress graphically, since it is uniformly varying. 








XD 


POSITION OF THE NEUTRAL AXIS. 


Assumption No. 3. This assumption is that the only resistances op- 
posed to the bending of the beam are the direct tensions and com- 
pressions of the fibres. 

Making use of these three assumptions, we can show that the 
neutral axis must pass through the centre of gravity of the cross- 
section. 

To show how this is done, we have the following: Since the curva- 
tures in the preceding figures are exaggerated, in order to render 
them visible, r have drawn the next two figures : — 


Dd 





If now, we assume a section DE such that AD =z in the first fig- 
ure, and VE = zz in the second figure, and consider the forces that 
act on that part of the beam which lies to the right of D E,—i. e., 
both the external forces and the stresses exerted by the other part 
of the beam upon this part, we must find them balancing each other. 
The external forces are, in the second figure : — 

1°. The loads acting between B and £, and in this case there are 
none. 

2°. The supporting force at B, and in this case it is equal to il 

In the first figure they are : — 

saree between D and JN, and in this case there is only one; 
viz., W. 

The internal forces are merely the stresses exerted by the other 
parts of the beam on this part, and they are : — 

1°. The resistance to shearing at the section, which is a vertical 
stress. 

2°. The direct tensions and compressions of the fibres, which are 
horizontal. 

Hence, since the forces enumerated must balance each other, and 
since all are either vertical or horizontal, it follows : — 

1°. That the vertical forces must balance each other. 

2°. That the horizontal forces must balance each other. 

3°, That the tendency of the external forces to cause a rotation of 
the part of the beam under consideration must be balanced by the 
tendency of the internal stresses to prevent that rotation. 

But the second condition shows us that, inasmuch as the only hori- 
zontal forces are the direct tensions and compressions, therefore the 
total tension must be just equal and opposite to the total compres- 
sion. Hence, wedge a Dd = wedge a EF e.. And if these two wedges 
are to be equal, it can easily be shown by the use of the calculus 
that the neutral axis K Z must contain the centre of gravity of the 
section, whatever be the form of the section; and, if the section be 
rectangular, it is evident, even without the calculus, that the neutral 
axis must pass through the centre of the section, for only thus can 
the wedges be equal. 

RESUME. 

The conclusions arrived at from the foregoing are as follows :— 

1°. That at any section of a loaded beam, if a horizontal line be 
drawn through the centre of gravity of the section, then the fibres 
lying along this line will be subjected neither to tension nor to com- 
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pression; in other words, this line will be the neutral axis of the 
section. 

2°. The fibres on one side of this line will be subjected to tension, 
those on the other side being subjected to compression; the tension 
or compression of any one fibre being proportional to its distance 
from the neutral axis. 

These are the fundamental principles of the common theory of the 
stresses in beams, and [ will now proceed to show how to deduce 
upon this, as a basis, some of the common formule for the strength of 
rectangular beams. 

In order to make matters clearer, I will, before deducing formule, 
work out a numerical example. Let us suppose a beam 24 feet long, 
supported at 
the ends and 
loaded at. the 
middle with 
22000 lbs. Let 
the section. of 
the beam he 
9 inches wide 
by 14 inches deep, and let it be required to find the stress at differ- 
ent points. Suppose we set out first to find the stress at the outer 
fibre, at a point 6 feet from the middle. 

Solution. — The total tendency of the external forces to bend the 
part of the beam to the right of A, about A, is the supporting force 
multiplied by its leverage, or 11000 XK 6 = 66000 foot-pounds = 
12 (66000) = 792000 inch-pounds, and this is called the bending 
moment at the section at A; moreover, this tendency must be re- 
sisted by the stresses represented by the wedges A av—ode. 
Now, if we let p represent the intensity of the stress at A, then, since 


area o A = (9 X 3) == 63 square inches, and since £ represents the 


: 63 
mean stress on this area, and therefore (63) (4) = = force rep- 


resented by wedge A oa. The force represented by the lower 
wedge is the same. The resultant of each acts at the centre of 
gravity of its corresponding wedge, a distance of 4% (0 A) from o. 


This gives two equal and opposite forces, each equal to CP ) ata 
distance apart equal to 2 (40 A) = $0 A = § (14) = % inches. 
This gives for the moment of these two forces (HP ) = = 294p. 


Since this is the moment that resists the bending moment, we must 
have : — 294 p = 792000 .. p = 7829.29 — 2964 pounds per square 
inch. If, on the other hand, we require the stress per square inch 
at the outside fibre at the middle of the beam, we should have for 
bending moment : — 

11000 X 12132000 foot-pounds = 1584000 inch-pounds .. 294 
p = 1584000 .. p = 14§4990 — 5388 pounds per square inch. 

If we now substitute letters for the figures in the example, and 
pass also to the general case, we shall have 1°. If the breadth = 0 
and the depth = h, then if we represent the stress at the outside 
fibre by p, we shall have for the stress represented by the upper 
wedge (4) (BY =e and the leverage about o will be % (44) = 
* .. the leverage of the couple will be 2 . Hence the total moment 
that resists the bending moment will be (Fe) Cy = ae 

Now, in all cases of rectangular beams, if .W represents the bend- 
ing moment at any section, or the tendency to turn the part of the 
beam that lies to one side of the section about a horizontal axis in 
the section, we must have M = p os (1). 

Hence, if we wish to find the stress at the outer fibre of any sec- 
tion, we must find the bending moment at that section, and then 
determine the stress at the outer fibre from equation(1). 

If, on the other hand, we wish to determine the stress to which the 
most strained fibre of the beam is subjected, we must first find the 
greatest bending moment, and then the equation (1) will give us 
the greatest value of p. 

Again, if we wish to find the greatest load that a beam can bear 
without causing a stress in the outer fibre greater than f, we must 
determine the greatest bending moment in terms of WV, the load, 
and then put M@=—/ ee : | 

Definition. — The moment of a force about an axis perpendicular 
to the force is the product of the force by the perpendicular distance 
between the axis and fogce. 

Definition. — ‘The bending moment at any section of a loaded 
beam is the total tendency of the external forces to turn that part of 
the beam that lies toone side of the section about the section; or, in 
other words, it is the resultant moment of the external forces acting 
on that part of the beam that lies to one side of the section, these 
moments being taken about a horizontal axis in the section. 

In a beam supported at both ends it is the difference between the 
moment of either supporting force and the sum of the moments of 
the loads between che section and that support, all the moments 
being taken about a horizontal axis in the section. 





W = 22000. 


FORMULHZ FOR BENDING MOMENT. 


I will now give a table of bending moments for some of the more 
common cases of loading of beams. Let, in each case, the leneth of 
the beam be J, and the total load W. When the beam is fixed at one 
end and free at the other, let the origin be taken at the fixed end ; 


when it is supported at both ends, let it be taken directly over one 
support. Let x be the distance of any section from the origin ; then 
we shall have the following results : — 


Bending Moment. 





ee nen Distribution of Load 
BoD ol 2080: At distance z 
of Beam. from the origin, | Greatest. 
Beam fixed Single load at free end. W (i-z). WI 
at one end 
and free at WwW Wl 
the other. Load uniformly distributed. “oy (+2? 2 
Between origin Ww. 
Single load and middle. 2 Wi 
at middle. W 4 
Beyond middle. 5 (l-z) 
Beam sup- . W Wl 
ported at Load uniformly distributed. gy ln-x4) = 
both ends. i 
etween origin W (l-a) 
Bingle 1088 and load. a = 
distance a Wa TT (+a) 
from origin. Beyond load. — (ba) 


MODULUS OF RUPTURE. 


If a beam be broken, and if, from its breaking load W, the value 
of f be calculated from equation (1), then is f called the modulus of 
rupture of the material. It would (if all the assumptions made in 
the common theory of beams, and hence in the deduction of equa- 
tion (1) held up to breaking) represent the tensile or compressive 
stress per square inch at the most strained fibres at the time of 
breaking. 


FORMULZ FOR BREAKING LOAD AND MODULUS OF RUPTURE 
IN RECTANGULAR BEAMS. 


I will next give the formule for breaking load in terms of the modu- 
lus of rupture, and for modulus of rupture in terms of the breaking 
load, for some of the most usually occurring cases of rectangular 
beams. 

Let W = Breaking load in pounds. 

J = Modulus of rupture in pounds per square inch. 
6 = Breadth of beam in inches. 
h = Depth of beam in inches. 
lt = Length of beam in inches. 
Then we shall have : — 


(A) Beam fixed at one end and free at the other. — 
1°, Single load at free end, Ww =f i oe: 


2°. Load uniformly distributed, W=f st; f= ike 


(B) Beam supported at both ends. 
1°. Single load at the middle W=—4%f-;; f= 4 Fe 
bh? 


2°. Load uniformly distributed, W = $¢ f>-; f=} ae 
8°. Single load at a distance a 
2 . 
from the origin, W=f; adapt f= ore 2), 

When we know the value of the modulus of rupture for any given 
material, we can compute the breaking load of any rectangular beam 
of given dimensions, by means of the principles already enunciated, or 
else by means of the formule just developed, if they fall under any 
of the cases just enumerated. 

We have then been told that when the safe load is to be deter- 
mined by dividing the breaking load by a certain number called the 
factor of safety, that while in iron bridge-work 4 is a suitable factor 
of safety, that for wood we must use a factor of 6, 8, or 10; indeed, 
ideas seem rather indefinite as to what this factor should be. ‘The 
cause of this will, I think, be evident, when we consider that the 
usual method of proceeding is to determine the modulus of rupture 
from tests made on very small pieces, and from this modulus to com- 
pute the breaking weight of full-size beams. 


bh? 








FORMUL#Z FOR THE BREAKING LOAD OF TIMBER BEAMS, THE 
CONSTANT BEING IN THE FORM USED BY TRAUTWINE AND 
HATFIELD. 


I will give later a comparison of the moduli of rupture as deter- 
inined from these tests, with those usually given; but will first say 
that the constant for calculating the breaking strength of rectangn- 
lar beams is given by different authors in different forms. A form 
very commonly used is the so-called centre breaking load of a beam 
one inch square, and one foot long, supported at the ends. This is 
the constant in the form given by Trautwine, by Hatfield, and by 


others. To compare it with the modulus of rupture, we only need 
2 
make 6=h= 1", and/=12” in the formula W = fr and we 


shall have: W= 4 Z, or W= f 


Hence the value of this constant will be one-eighteenth of the modu, 
lus of rupture; if we call its value c, we shall have, c= a, 


Hence calling Z the length in feet, the formule already given 
would, if c¢ be used as the constant, become : — 
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(A) Beam fired at one end and free at the other. 


1°. Single load at freeend, W= se = or 
2°. Load uniformly distributed, W= ca =: or 


(B) Beam supported at both ends. 
1°. Single load at middle, 





ha — _ cb 


eo % 
2°. Load uniformly distributed, W = aoe —— , 
3°. Single load at a distance a 
from the origin w= 
ills ~~ 6a(l-a)* 
DEFLECTION OF BEAMS. 


While the preceding formule refer to the breaking strength of 
beams, it is better engineering to determine as the safe load of a 
beam, the load that will not deflect it more than a certain small frac- 
tion (g45 or 3,5) of the span. I shall not enter into the deduction 
of the deflection formule, but will merely write them out, stating 
first, that these formule are based upon the same assumptions as the 
other formule, and the additional assumption that the angle of slope 
is very small. 

Let W = Given load in pounds. 

b= Breadth in inches. 
h = Depth in inches. 
{= Length in inches. 
v = Greatest deflection in inches. 
FE = Modulus of elasticity of the material in pounds per 
square inch. 
(A) Beam fized at one end and free at the other. 


2°. Load uniformly distributed, v = Soren; E=, ae 
1°. Single load at free end, = i . salons 


2°. Load uniformly distributed, v= $ ari E=}3 a 


(B) 


1°. Single load at the middle, v= 4 Panes E=} a 


The above formule enable us to determine the deflection of 
a beam under a given load, when the modulus of elasticity of the 
material is known, or to determine the modulus of elasticity of 
the material from the observed deflection. 


SHEARING FORCE IN BEAMS. 


The shearing force (technically so called) at any section of a 
loaded beam is the tendency of the part on one side of the section to 
slide by the part on the other side. In a beam fixed at one end and 
free at the other, it'is the sum of the loads between the section and 
the free end. In a beam supported at both ends, it is the difference 
between either supporting force and the sum of the loads between 
the section and that support. 


LONGITUDINAL SHEARING OF BEAMS. 


Besides, and consequent upon this tendency to shear along a ver- 
tical plane, there is, in the case of a beam under a transverse load, a 
tendency to a longitudinal shearing along the horizontal layers, the 
intensity becoming greatest at the neutral layer. I shall not enter 
into a discussion of the formule for the intensity of this shearing 

- force, but shall merely give the formule for its greatest intensity in 
the case of rectangular beams. 

In any rectangular beam, the greatest intensity of the longitudinal 
shearing force at any section, 7. é., its intensity at the neutral axis of 
the section is, if we let /’ = shearing force at the section technically 
so-called, in pounds : — 

»b == Breadth of beam in inches. 
h = Depth of beam in inches. 
F 
$ on 
In the case of a beam supported at the ends, and loaded at the 


middle with a single load, we have, for all sections except the 


middle, # = ¥ and hence, if we denote by i the greatest intensity 


of the longitudinal shearing force at the neutral layer, we shall 


have i= 3 ud (1), and this is the intensity of the shearing force at 
all points along the neutral layer, except at the middle section, 
where it is zero. 

In the case of a beam supported at the ends, with the load uni- 
formly distributed, the greatest intensity is that at the support, and 
is also given by equation (1), but decreases gradually to the middle. 

Having given this much in the way of theory and formule, I will 
next give a summary of the results of the tests, and then follow with 
the tables of results of the individual tests. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A MONUMENT TO THE CONFEDERATE 
DEAD, NASHVILLE, TENN. MR. HENRY 0. AVERY, ARCHITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


N the absence of any recognized emblems of an established govern- 
ment, the late Confederacy of Southern States is here simply re- 
called by an attic of discs (five in front, five in the rear) on 

which are placed the names of the ten individual States in the order 
of their oath of allegiance. ‘The State of Tennessee is personated by 
a bronze emblematic figure, which clasps to its breast a group of 


swords representing the principal grades of officers of the Southern 
army. ‘Total height, forty feet; material, light Indiana limestone. 


ST. LORENZO, CORDOVA, SPAIN ; TOWER AND ROSE WINDOW. DRAWN 
BY MR. R. W. GIBSON, ARCHITECT, ALBANY, N. Y. 


For a description see the article on “ Spanish Architecture ” else- 
where in this issue. 


HOUSES OF D. W. GIBBS, ESQ., AND D. L. STINE, ESQ., TOLEDO, O. 
MESSRS. D. W. GIBBS & CO, ARCHITECTS, TOLEDO, O. 


THE ALBANY CHAMBERS, MONTREAL, CANADA. MR. THOMAS C. 
SORBY, ARCHITECT, MONTREAL, CANADA. 


THE GERMAN NATIONAL MONUMENT. 
en September 28, the National Mon- 


ument on the Niederwald, over- 

looking the Rhine, was unveiled 
by the Emperor of Germany. The 
idea of such a monument was, says a 
correspondent of the Zimes, mooted 
to Prince Bismarck by Count Eulen- 
burg so early as the day of the signa- 
ture of the Peace of Frankfort. 
Warmly approved by the Chancellor, 


the pea soon after passed into the 


which converted it into a resolution 
that received support throughout the 
nation. In the spring of 1872 the ar- 
tists of all Germany were invited to 
send in models of a monument that 
would best express the idea and ob- 
ject of its erection; but though three 
of the twenty-six competitors were 
awarded prizes of honor, the jury de- 
clined to adopt any of their sketches. 
A second competition had no better 
result; but at last, in April, 1874, the 
jury gen themselves thorouglily 
satisfied with the architectural and 


Same ap (eRMANA 
mies sculptural plan of Professor Johannes 
Fisdlusetr ar Nexcruawr Coal Schilling, of Dresden, who was there- 


Hpi authorized by the grand committee, under the ie of 
err Benningsen, chief of the National Liberals, to proceed with its 
execution. 

The cost of the monument, which is not expected to exceed the 
estimated sum of 1,100,000 marks, or £55,0U0, has been covered partl 
by public subscription, and partly by Parliamentary aid. As nani 
as 240,000 marks had been collected by 1874, but there was a falling 
off in the contributions in the reactionary era ensuing on the Griin- 
derzeit, or time of rash and not over-honest commercial speculation 
prompted by the receipt of the French milliards ; and though by 1878 
the above sum had increased to 665,000 marks by the accumulation of 
interest, the sale of photographs, and the collection lists of schools and 
veteran societies (Arieger-Vereine), the Reichstag in the following 
year saw itself compelled to vote a subsidy of 400,000 marks in order 
to insure the completion of the enterprise. In 1876 the necessary 
ground was purchased ; in September of the following year the foun- 
dation stone was laid; and now the finished monument stands flash- 
ing high and far “on free hill-top by German stream ”’ in all its proud 
and noble beauty. 

The tourist as he passes up or down the river cannot but be struck 
with the shining monument away up on the Niederwald brow, but it 
is only when he has toiled up to it that he can take in all its expres- 
sive character and truly beautiful proportions. A colossal statue of 
Germania, said to be an idealized copy of the artist’s own daughter, 
clad in a flowing girdle-bound robe, her left hand resting on the hilt of 
a drawn but laurel-sheathed sword, and her right holding high a laurel- 
wreathed Imperial crown — that is what surmounts the huge statuary 
edifice and first fetters the eye. Beneath her mantle, which is richly 
embossed with historic symbolism, can be seen a coat of chain mail, 
over that being a steel breast-plate blazoned with the spread eagle, and 
she is standing before an Imperial or curule throne, or chair. Under- 
neath, on the pedestal is the inscription, “ In memory of the unanimous 
and victorious rising of the German peopl@and of the restoration of 
the German Empire, 1870-71.” On the one side of the pedestal are 
the names “ Weissenburg, Worth, Spicheren, Courcelles, Mars-la- 
Tour, Gravelotte, Beaumont, Sedan;” and on the other, “ Strass- 
burg, Metz, Le Bourget, Amiens, Orleans, Le Mans, St. Quentin, 
Paris.” A succession of well-laid-out terraces and flights of steps leads 
up to the foot of the monument, the front basement of which presents 
two very large and finely-sculptured recumbent figures — the Rhine 
and the Moselle — the former in the shape of a Father Neptune- 
looking old man offering a gegen oe to his companion, a lovely 
nymph with an oar or rudder in her hand. Above that on the first 
socle is a magnificent relief group representing “ Die Wacht am 
Rhein,” flanked at the corners by two outstanding figures, War and 
Peace, each about 6 metres high — the former, an allegorical charac- 
ter, partly Mercury, partly medieval knight, with blastful trump in 
one hand, and sword in the other; the latter, a mild and modest an- 
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eg blessings in the other. Between the two is the front fa- 
Gade, representing the ‘Watch on the Rhine” —a faithfully and 
splendidly-executed relief group. In the centre is the Emperor Wil- 
liam on horseback against a background of the banners of the chief 
German cities, flanked on either side by the chief princes and gener- 
als, corps and divisional commanders, and statesmen — nearly two 
hundred in number — who helped by word, or deed, or counsel to 
found the Empire. The Kings of Saxony and Bavaria, the Crown 
Prince, Prince Frederick Charles, Bismarck, Moltke, Roon, and all 
the rest of the kaisers, princes, knights, and paladins are there — 
true to the life in breathing bronze; a rich storehouse and infallible 
standard in every respect; an Elgin-marble slab, so to speak, of the 
German nation. In the corner of the facade relief next the figure of 
War is a group of combatant German soldiers, while on the other side 
near Peace, warriors are shown in their career of victory. Beneath 
the group are inscribed five verses of the “ Wacht am Rhein” — 
happy and thrice-to-be-envied poet to have his verse thus immortalized 
a a | — with the refrain in larger letters in one line under the 
whole : — 


Lieb’ Vaterland, magst ruhig sein, . 

Fest steht und treu die Wacht am Rhein. 
(Dear Fatherland, thou needst not fear 
Stands firm and true thy Rhine-watch here). 


On one side of the socle which bears the above described front fa- 
cade another magnificent relief group represents the departure of the 
soldiers for the war, and their affecting leave-taking of parents, wives, 
and children; while on the other side is a similar portrayal of the 
return home of the laurel-crowned warriors. Above the Emperor, 
and in front of a second die, sits perched a huge eagle — nearly 
24 metres high — with outstretched wings and the Imperial shield on 
breast, while round the socle are hung the arms of all the chief 
States of Germany, above them being the iron cross, with various 
sorts of wreaths and garlands; and surmounting all, the colossal far- 
flashing statue of Germania — powerful, victorious, and proud. From 
the socle to the crown the monument measures about 25 metres. 
The Germania itself has a height of nearly 12 metres, and weighs 700 
ewt. Its little finger can be spanned by two adults only; its thumb- 
nail is 7 centimetres broad and 11 long. A man can creep through 
the hollow of the wrist, and inside the lower part of the body, ten 
couples can conveniently dance. The sword is 8 metres long, and 
weighs from 5 cwt. to6 cwt. That the monument should have been 
devised and completed in all its parts within eight years is justly re- 
aban as a brilliant proof of German industry and perseverance. 

e technical and architectural difficulties to be overcome were im- 
mense. For the building of the lower part of the edifice stones of 
immense weight — some of them all the way from the Leutoburger 
Wald, weighing 900 kilogrammes — had to be dragged up the Nie- 
derwald slope by teams of a dozen and eighteen horses. For the 
modelling of the various parts of his masterpiece, Professor Schilling, 
of Dresden, had to erect huge scaffoldings; and when finished they 
were distributed among various German foundries to be cast. The 
moulding of the Germania fell to the lot of Herr von Miller, of Mu- 
nich, and when triumphantly turned out, like Schiller’s “ Bell,” the 
Cheaper was how to transport it to its destination — by road or rail ? 
The latter method being eventually chosen, the various portions of 
the statue were conveyed with laborious precaution as far as Rosen- 
garten, opposite Worms, where legend fables the Nibelungen Hoard 
to lie embedded in the Rhine’s pellucid depths, and there “ the epic 
in bronze and stone ” was confided to the river. Ringing cheers and 
salvos of cannon greeted the huge barge and its precious burden all 
down the Rhine to Riidesheim, where it safely arrived, and was grad- 
ually hauled and pushed up the Niederwald slope by strenuous and 
sweating teams of men and horses. But would the scaffolding bear 
the weight of the colossal metal fragments that had to be hoisted 
aloft? This was first successfully tested by the swinging up of 11,- 
000 kilogrammes of iron rails, then the main portion of the Germania, 
weighing 8,500 kilogrammes, was carefully elevated; and within a 
month of their removal from Munich, all the pieces had been trium- 
phantly raised on high and fitted together. Though attended with 
great difficulty and danger the laborious enterprise was accomplished 
without any loss of human life, the only serious mishap that marked 
its progress being the overthrowing of a heavy scaffold crane by a 
thunderstorm. 

Such is a brief sketch of the work, but brief as it is it will speak 
volumes for the workman who will henceforth take rank with the 
world’s greatest masters of plastic art. Professor Johannes Schilling, 
of Dresden, the Florence of the North, is a Saxon by birth, and was 
born in 1828. After studying with Rietschel he made his début as a 
sculptor in 1851,with a beautiful group —“Amor and Psyche.” Work- 
ing then at Berlin with Drake — the artist of the Victory Column — 
he produced a pair of relief medallions, “ Jupiter” and “ Venus,” which 
procured him a travelling scholarship; and the result of the two years’ 
residence in Italy which he was thus enabled to spend were his 
‘Wounded Achilles” and his ‘Centaur and Venus.” Keturning to 
steady industry at Dresden, he turned out in rapid succession a variety 
of high productions; and on the death of Rietschel undertook the exe- 
cution of the City of Spiers figure for the Luther Monument at Worms. 
Tourists will remember with equal admiration his “ Four Seasons” on 
the Brihl Terrace at Dresden, his Schiller statue at Vienna, his 
Maximilian statue at Trieste, and his War Memorial at Hamburg, 
not to mention other creations, which have now all been surpassed 
and crowned by his Niederwald monument — a work which will im- 


mortalize its author as it will perpetuate the memory of the events 
whereof it is the record in eloquent marble and breathing bronze. 
+ The National German Monument has cost £59,600. The principal 
expenses were as follows: site, £5,650; custodian’s house, £990; 
arden, £1,750; pedestal, £16,750; candelabra and inscriptions, 
450; models, £10,500; statue of Germania, £8,787; War and 
Peace, £3,000; Rhine and Moselle group, £1,750; escutcheons, £544 ; 
eagle and wreaths, £1,347; large religte £2,565; small reliefs, £1,- 
065; supervising architect, £1,550; competition, £1,350; and ad- 
ministration, £1,550. — The Architect. 


WHAT SHOULD THE AMERICAN ARTIST PAINT? 

: N article in 
your issue of 
October 20, 

entitled “A 
French Critic on 
Current French 
Art,” suggested 
many thoughts 
that have long 
lain dormant, and 
only needed the 
‘justification of 
such an article to 
see them in print. 
What I now write 
is not written in 
any controversial 
spirit; for there 
are many nuggets 
of wisdom in M. 
Bigot’s observa- 
tions, which, by 
the way, Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer has 
deftly rendered in 
English. Imerely 
use the article for 
& pretext — a ra- 
ee son d’étre for dis- 
: a \ cussing a subject 
Lentir CéerGl 2 fz pe rigors a Ae a of vital impor- 
tance to the world 
of art, and, by analogy, to the world of letters. The boundary lines 
betwixt art and literature have been so definitively drawn by Les- 
sing, in the “ Laocoon,” that anything any one might write thereon 
would be purely an act of supererogation. What M. Bigot says is 
to the point, but for a fuller exposition of the fallacies of literary art, 
let the reader turn to Lessing’s pages. 
What should an artist paint? ‘He should paint what he feels 
when his choice is free, and should feel his subject when it is not 
free. Better the timely renunciation of an unfelt scheme, than 
disastrous discomfiture in its execution. To counterfeit the feeling 
of others will not suffice; Mrm Van Rensselaer signals this danger 
to our artists abroad. Rather be a bona fide American than a sham 
Frenchman. Our feeling for subjects indigenous to France is but 
cultivated, the feeling of a feeling. Let our transatlantic students 
stock their minds with the experience of the past and the present; 
let them saturate themselves with the great creations of the great 
schools, — never neglecting Italy of halcyon days,—and then let 
them return home to adapt themselves to their native environments 
—environments far more suitable to their physical, mental and _artis- 
tic growth than those of foreign climes. ° 
To stake out the confines of pictorial subjects, except perhaps 
where they trench on literature, is dogmatic, and dogmatism either 
in art or literature is to be deplored. ‘he creative power should be 
allowed the widest range. The excesses of a few will be more than 
counterbalanced by the conservative variety of the many. To say 
that modern art should confine itself to contemporary life is to 
shackle it with chains as ponderous as those of the official academy. 
Many a sweet and poetic imagination would die of inanition. What 
@oes inspiration mean? Does a man chase an inspiration? As well 
chase a shooting-star. The inspiration comes to a man, is breathed 
into his being, germinates there, and manifests itself objectively 
through the medium of his controlling hand. Say to that man: 
“‘Reveive only the impressions of the life about you, only of what 
you see and hear,” would be almost tantamount — almost —to say- 
ing: “Shut out every entrancing souvenir of the past, every mystic 
vision of the future, every dream of the beautiful, the creative, the 
heroic.” Men will eternally feel such subjects; the number and 
calibre of those who have felt them is significant. Realism or no 
realism, will the time ever come when life-worn human nature will 
cease to yearn for the ideally beautiful? Fancy how exquisitely, 
yet profoundly, a few bars of noble music agitate us; yet nothing is 
more purely ideal than music. We are as keenly sensitive to the 
abstractly beautiful to-day as we ever were, though we may be more 
modest in the expression of our sensibilities. ‘Contemporary life,’’ 
by all means, especially for those who feel it; but contemporary 
life alone means the ostracism of many generous natures, and these 
not the least intelligent, from the ranks of art. Take care, or those 
ranks will be metamorphosed into a well-trained legion of hewers-of- 
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wood. Millet painted the peasant because he felt the peasant, be- 
cause he was a peasant; butisn’t it rather mortifying to see a band 
of intelligent young fellows who do not feel peasants, and are not 
peasants, painting peasant life? Peasant life is picturesque, of 
course, and interesting as all human nature is interesting; but 
oases is but a small factor in art, and should be reserved 

or men of commensurate inspiration. I do not for an instant mean 
to confound the “ai of life, high and low, as a means —all the 
celebrities did that —I am referring now to the depicting of pict- 
uresque life as an end. 

Primarily it is the style that is the epoch, not the subject. Cer- 
tain subjects of course have their cycles of popularity, but the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of any particular epoch is the style. The 
gods of Rome and of the Renaissance claim the same nomenclature, 
but what else have they incommon? ‘They were the mere vehicles 
of current ideas and current methods. Giotto limned the Madonna, 
so did Raphael, and the epoch has indelibly limned her signature 
to either work. Greek following Greek sculptured the same divinity, 
each perfecting his predecessor’s work, till perfection was attained, 
and scholarly archeology, thanks to the style, has classified them all. 
Did the Hellene hesitate to draw his inspiration from the chaotic 
past? True, he pictured contemporary life as well — manly, athletic 
contemporary life; the two things were not inconsistent. We, by 
the way, might well imitate them in their choice of contemporary 
life, pictorially the grandest phase of it, not the meanest; for we, 
too, have our high-bred athletes. The mighty men treated subjects 
as hackneyed as any of to-day, probably much more so. Little 
recked they; to see them well was their problem. These stale 
topics gave them opportunities for artistic expression that no con- 
temporary life could have offered. Who could confound the Anti- 
gone of Vittorio Alfieri with the Antigone of Sophocles? Yet we 
could ill spare either. Is George Eliot’s “ Romola” less precious or 
less modern because the scene is laid in the Florence of Savonarola ? 
Could Henry Esmond be spared? What could be more shop-worn 
than the plots of Shakespeare? Yet whocares? They are but the 
media of his thoughts. His style rings with the life about him. 
When the style is shop-worn, too, then allis hopeless. 

The Academy fell into disrepute not altogether because the sub- 
jects grew stale —this was an effect rather than a cause — but for 
the reason that the style became hopelessly conventionalized, abso- 
lutely foreign to anything like nature; no one dreamed of looking at 
her through his own eyes. Even the Academy inculcated some sage 
doctrines, well known to monumental artists, and respected by them, 
which have been smothered in-the general entombment. A picture 
now on exhibition in this city, by Regnault, “‘ Automedon, the Horse- 
Tamer,” an heroic poem, tingling with inspiration, is really the Acad- 
emy’s offspring. Not that it is cold and bloodless as its children were 
a half-century ago; we are too intimate with nature, now-a-days, for 
anything of that sort — the glacial period has long since passed — but 
the forms of Automedon are eloquent with the happiest maxims of 
the schools whose tendency abroad has been to encourage epics, 
which but few individuals have the hardihood to undertake on their 
own responsibility in this country. The truth is we are not now and 
here in Ewe with form, a love that generally comes with knowledge, 
and is far less intuitive than the love of color. At times one almost 
fears that drawing — not purely imitative drawing, but artistic draw- 
ing — will be relegated to the realms of the lost arts. Decoration 
may yet save us, for monumental work implies purified, dignified and 
well defined forms. Monumental artists must respect certain tradi- 
tions, their inspirations of course being drawn from Nature; any at- 
tempt to the contrary, when the novelty is worn off, will prove a 
failure, especially when it is borne in mind that each generation in 
matters of taste is anything but charitable towards its immediate 
predecessor. 

Traditions menace us but little. We are free, self-reliant, and in 
constant intercourse with nature. We are in entire sympathy with 
the revolution organized by Constable, Corot, Rousseau, Courbet, 
and their successors. But the revolutionists must not overreach 
themselves; their remedies may prove too drastic. As 1 have just 
observed, there is no fear that we shall be too academic; our danger 
lies in an opposite direction. The picturesque element is now in 
vogue. Impressionism, to which we owe much, and naturalism, are 
opening the ranks to all sorts and conditions of men and wome®, 
who are not content with the humbler emoluments of art — with the 
industrial arts for a profession, so much more sympathetic to people 
of taste than the non-artistic trades; men and women who have 
neither the ability, perhaps, to think a noble thought, nor the 
patience to learn to express it. Art-schools tell this story to those 
who know them well. This is plain talking; but we ought to rid art 
of all its glamour when we counsel possible aspirants to artistic fame. 
There is going to be, if there is not already, a disastrous glut in the 
art-market, and a cruel selection of the fittest. 

That picturesqueness is in the ascendancy merely means that it 
claims for itself a majority of artists; but in art, as in politics, there 
should always be an opposition, an intelligent minority. ‘This is the 
day of liberalism. There should be the same catholicity in art as 
there is in religion. Let us have all things as men feel them. Let 
us have the epic —if by great good luck we can have it—and_ the 
historical; let us also have naturalism and impressionism. Each 
will work to the advantage of the other, just as water-colors have 
worked to the advantage of oils, though there was a time when the 
sought to devour one another. ‘The past has told its story too well, 


servilely to imitate its style. Though we have lost in many respects, 
perhaps the most important, we have gained in others. There may 
be a little less formal art, but there is a great deal more nature. We 
have gained in quality, in texture, in light. It seems as though the 
genius of art had said: ‘“ Let there be light.” Little matters it what 
we paint — saints, nymphs, peasants, or clerks — provided we inun- 
date them with our modern life and light. In the broadest signifi- 
cance of the word, we are about as religious to-day as we ever were 
—more religious, perhaps —and it is safe to say that we can paint 
religious subjects with as much feeling, certainly, as did the pagan 
painters of the Renaissance. They felt their wiblects esthetically ; 
so can we. We can also feel them religiously, not fe polenta AG 
Mythological subjects are but the vehicles of a phase of artistic feel- 
ing difficult to express in other ways. Why eliminate them? Why 
eliminate any true inspiration? However much any one may yield the 
preference to contemporary life, let him deem it but a preference, 
not aformula. The imagination is too subtle, too freakish, ever to 
be guided within restricted bounds. Such a guidance would be but 
a repetition of the fatal error of the Academy, and art would 
become monotonous and tiresome. The distance-levelling inventions 
of modern times have already tended to induce uniformity. Decen- 
tralization has always been more fruitful in good works than 
centralization. Diversity of subject should be encouraged rather 
than discouraged, and contemporary life, while influencing all of us at 
all times, should only be depicted when we are in the mood for it. 
However, all preaching and writing to the contrary notwithstanding, 
pretty much every artist will paint what he wants to, which is equiv- 
alent to saying that he will paint what he feels. 


FREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD. 


SANITARY PLUMBING.!— VIL. 
(e) “SIPHON ”-CLOSET. 


IGURES 16 
and 17 repre- 
sept a type of 

closet in which 
the wastes are dis- 
charged by si- 
phonic action. A 
weir-chamber is . 
used below the 
trap to assist in 
charging the si- 
phon. 

In Figure 16 
the weir-chamber 
is shown below the 
floor, and made 
ina separate 
piece from the 
rest of the closet. 
In Figure 17 the 
weir-chamber _ is 
placed above the 
floor, and made in 
a single compact 
piece with the 
rest of the closet. 

In order to charge the siphon the water is let into the basin 
through the supply-pipe and the flushing-rim until it overflows the 
outlet of the trap, and falls into the weir-chamber below. If the 
oncaeid is sufficient it closes the inlet of the weir-chamber be- 
ore it can escape through the outlet. This prevents air from entering 


the siphon. ‘The air already a | 





Fig. 16.—'' Siphon''-Closet with Water-Chamber below Floor. 





there is carried out by the 
current of water, and the si- 
phon is formed. As soon as 
the water in the bowl descends 
to the bottom of the dip of the 
trap air follows it and breaks 
the siphon; then the contents 
of the weir-chamber fall below 
the inlet, and allow the air 
again to enter the siphon: the 
bowl is refilled by the after- 
wash. 

These closets are ingenious, 
and so far as the writer’s ex- 
‘ote with them goes, the 

tter forms produce invariably 
the siphonic action in the 
manner described; but since 
the siphon is broken when the 


Fig. 17. — Siphon-Closet. 

water reaches the bottom of the dip of the trap, a portion of the solu- 
ble and lighter parts of the waste matters must return to the bowl, 
and may fail to be removed by the after-wash. Nevertheless, a strong 
and well-regulated after-flush may remedy this defect, and the im- 
proved forms are certainly to be preferred to any closet heretofore 
described. 





1 Continued from page 200, No, 409. 
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(f) “ WASH-OUT” CLOSET. 


Wash-out closets are those in which the basin is made to hold a 
certain quantity of standing water while the trap is placed below 
its level, usu- 
ally entirely 
below the 
bowl. The 
outlet from 
the basin into 
the trap is 
above the lev- 
elof the stand- 
ing water. 
Hence, these 
closets are 
sometimes 
called “ side- 
outlet” clos- 
ets. 
? In Figure 
18 is shown a wash-out closet made of a single piece of earthenware, 
and having the supply-pipe opposite the outlet into the trap. 

In Figure 19 the same kind of closet is shown with an earthen- 
ware body and an iron trap, and having the supply-pipe in the rear. 
These closets have of late become the most popular of the sanitary 
water-closets. The flushing stream sweeps across the bottom of the 
bowl with irresistible force, and drives everything before it into the 
trap. Whether or not the trap itself be emptied depends upon the 
length of time the flushing is continued after the bowl is cleared. 
In consideration of their simplicity, and of their uniformity and cer- 
tainty of action, they are to be placed even higher than the last. 

Unfortunately, however, they have several serious defects, of which 
some might be remedied, while others are inherent in the principles 
of their construction and operation. 

Most important of these is the faulty method by which they are 
connected with the drain-pipe. In the majority of these closets, as also 
of all the hopper-closets, except the siphon-closet, Figure 16, (whose 
connection with the soil-pipe is made on correct scientific principles, ) 
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Fig. 18.—‘' Wash-out’’ Closet, all Earthen. 
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Fig. 19.—'‘'' Wash-out’’ Closet: Iron Trap. 


this connection is so made that a shrinkage or settlement of the floors 
is extremely likely to cause a leak. Most of them depend upon the 
strength of an earthenware flange to receive the pressure of the 
ser@ws or bolts by which this joint is tightened up. Such a material 
is totally unsuitable for such a purpose. An iron flange-joint, such 
as is used for steam-pipes, is the Sale one proper for this purpose. 

A second important defect of this, and all the other hopper-closets 
thus far mentioned, is the excessive noisiness of their flushing. 

A third defect lies in the extravagant consumption of water. The 
power is not scientifically applied to good advantage. Of the water 
which rushes across the basin only a portion takes effect directly upon 
the waste matters; the rest spends its force upon the sides and back 
of the bowl to no advantage, and rebounding amuses itself in twirling 
the lighter substances about in small eddies for a time before it shoots 
them into the trap. 

In a perfect system of flushing no water should be wasted. Every 
drop should serve a useful purpose, and devote its entire energy to 
ejecting the wastes and the wastes only, solid and dissolved, but not 

e pure water. 

A fourth defect is in the presence of the extended pipe surface 
between the basin and the trap, and of its upper corners near the 
clean-out opening, which partakes of the nature of a receiver. It 
would be better if this dry pipe or canal were not required. The 
smaller and more compact the surface of a water-closet is the better. 
The trap is deep and somewhat inconvenient of access when it is 
necessary to empty it of its water, as is the case with water-closets of 
summer residences which are to remain unoccupied during the winter. 

A fifth defect, not often touched upon by sanitarians, is the length 
of time required for flushing. The water does not begin to act until 
quite an a eal time after the handle has been pulled, whereas 
its action should be instantaneous, and the flushing be complete even 
though the handle be immediately released, otherwise, in many cases 
of careless usage the flushing will be neglected. 


A sixth defect is in the spattering occasioned by the violence of the 
water-flow of these closets. 

A seventh defect is in the position of the trap, being such that the 
water is partially and in some of them wholly out of sight, so that it is 
impossible to know the condition of its contents, or even if it retains 
its water-seal. 

An eighth defect is in the unfitness of its material. 

A ninth is in the want of a tight and rigid frame for its protection, 
connections and support of its seat. a its 

A tenth is in the want of any provision to restore its water-seal in 
case of its loss through evaporation, siphonage or other causes. 

An eleventh is the want of any provision for conveniently emptying 
all parts of the closet of water, as is desirable in summer residences 
in case of disuse during the winter, or at times of severe frost, and 
leaving the trap secure against the entrance of sewer-gas. 

Finally, a twelfth is the difficulty and expense of accurately mould- 
ing and baking the earthenware, of which hopper-closets have hitherto 
been made, in pieces large enough to serve the purpose for which 
a are intended. 

These defects are none the less important because custom has ren- 
dered many of us oblivious to them. We have, therefore, made an 
effort to remedy them, with what success will be seen in the next 
chapter. 


BOOKS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., October 29, 1883. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Gentlemen, — Will you kindly state how soon we may expect the 
penne of the papers on “ Building Superintendence,” in book 
orm ? Very truly, 'G. F. H. BARTLETT. 

[Building Superintendence was published last week and can now be ob- 


tained of Messrs. James R. Osgood & Company. Price $3.00-—Eps. AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT. ]} \ 


NEw YORK, October 27, 1883. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — Will you please oblige me by letting me know the 
names of best books. on architecture for one to read who has just 
started to learn the profession ? J. B. B. 


[For the history of architecture read Fergusson’s History of Architect- 
ure; for architecture in all its branches procure Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of 
Architecture and study it; for American practice read and study Building 
Superintendence by Professor 'T. M. Clark; for perspective drawing the best 
and most complete work is Professor Ware’s Modern Perspective. The last 
two books are published by James R. Osgood & Co., for $3.00 and $5.00 
respectively. The first two can beordered through any importing book- 
dealer, and cost about $15.00 each, though second-hand sets can often be 
obtained for less. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., October 30, 1883. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Gentlemen, — I would like to obtain Durand’s works; as I already 
wrote to Ducher, Paris, from whom I received the answer that they 
could not be had, I would be very glad if you could inform me where 
they may possibly be had, also Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire Rat- 
sonnée. 

Should there be no chance to get Durand’s works would you be so 
kind as to name me a similar work to Lecons d’Architecture, Partie 
graphique des cours d’Architecture? If so, please state price. My 
best thanks for all the information you can give me. ‘ 

Respectfully yours, Henry GIBEL. 

[DurAND’s Parallele, the best known work, is easily obtained. Write to 
B. T. Batsford, 52, High Holborn, London, W. C. The price will be about 
35 shillings, with duty added here. Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire Raisonnée 
can be had at the same place second-hand, for about 10 pounds, bound. 
New, it costs.here $65, unbound. To be had of A. Levy, 4 Bond Street, New 
bcs through any other foreign bookseller. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TCT. 


THE REJECTION OF COMPETITIVE DESIGNS. 
Boston, MAS8S., October 29, 1883. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — As a subscriber to your valuable journal I desire to 
gat your decision on the following. In submitting plans for a public 
building under a published call (with no reserve or right to reject), 
building to cost $5,000, have the committee the right to adopt a plan 
which, knowingly, will cost much in excess of that amount, and reject 
all others of equal merit ; and what redress have the competitors, pro- 
viding their designs show equal merit, and come within the amount 
specified ? Please answer in your next issue, and oblige, 

Yours truly, ARCHITECT. 


[EVERYTHING depends upon the terms of the published call, which forms 
a valid contract with all who accept the invitation. It would, however, un- 
der most invitations of the kind, be difficult to show that the committee had 
not aright toadopt a plan costing indefinitely more than the limit they them- 
selves set, or to give the ‘‘ job’’ toa brother Freemason or political friend, 
and confiscate all the designs of the unsuspecting dupes who were foolish 
enough to send them in, for their favorite’s benefit. When architects realize 
the fact that their services are worth paying for, and will be paid for if they 
cannot be had on other terms; and that in order to secure adequate remun- 
eration and honorable treatment from those who desire their help they have 
only to refuse to give it until they know positively what they have to expect, 
we shall see the beginning of the end of the sordid frauds upou feeble- 
minded architects which burlesque the name of competitions. — Eps. AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT.] 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


ELEcTRIC RAILWAYS IN VIENNA.— The project of a high-level rail- 
way for the city of Vienna has failed because the capital could not be 
raised, and the Austrian Government has now granted Messrs. Siemens 
and Halske a concession for the preparatory works for a net of electric 
railway lines, by which communication in the city would be greatly 
facilitated. The contractors will have three distinct periods wherein 
to build the railways. The first will comprise the completion of a line 
from the central town to the Danube Canal and several suburbs through 
which no tramways go at present. The same firm some time ago 
opened a small line of electric railway to the Electric Exhibition, 
which was so great a success as to induce two syndicates of banks—the 
one represented by the Landerbank, the other by the Vienna Banking 
Union —to offer to find the necessary capital for the new undertaking, 
namely, 40,000,000 to 60,000,000 florins.—S¢t. James’s Gazette. 





M. POELART AND THE BRUSSELS PALAIS DE JuUSTICE.— The fate of 
M. Poelart, the architect of the new Palais de Justice, at Brussels, re- 
marks the Pall Mall Gazette, has been curiously like that of Mr. Street, 
the archiect of the newt Law Courts in London. In each case the most 
prominent architect of his generation has died, leaving his crowning 
work unfinished. Joseph Poelart wasthe favorite pupil of Visconti, the 
architect of the Louvre, and he became city architect of Brussels in 1856. 
It is said that a new Palais de Justice was the dream of his life, and that 
when the Commission waited on him at last with a request that he 
would commence the plans of such a building, he simply opened a port- 
folio and replied, “ Ze plan demande, le voila.” The fact was that for 
ten years he had been working in silence on the project, which he felt 
must come before him sooner or later. The first stone was laid in 1866. 
In all, Poelart dedicated fifteen years of his life to this work. 





Tre Propcction or Siena Eartus. — Consul Colnaghi, in his re- 
port onthe mineral products of the province of Sicna, says that Sicna 
earths, known also under the names of ochre, bole, umber, etc., are con- 
sidered by some mineralogists to be ferruginous clays, by others, miner- 
als of iron. They are chiefly found in large quantities in the communes 
of Castel del Piano and Arcidosso. The yellow earths and bole found 
on the western slopes of Monte Amiata are true lacustrine deposits 
found amid the trachytic rocks, of which it is principally composed. 
They lie under, and are entirely covered by the vegetable soil. Vary- 
ing in compactness and color, they are termed yellow earths when of a 
clear ochreous tint, and terra bolare, or bole, when of a dark chestnut 
color. Each deposit consists for the greater part of yellow earth, be- 
neath which bole is found in strata or small veins. ‘The mineral being 
very friable, its excavation is easy, and is generally conducted in open 
pits. The different qualities are separated during the process, the bole 
which has the higher commercial value being the more carefully treated. 
After the first separation the bole is further classed, into first, second, 
third, and intermediate qualities — boletta, fuscia, cerchione, etc. Its most 
important characteristic is termed, in commercial language, punto dt 
colore, or tint. The value of the bole rises as its tint deepens. Thus bole 
of the third quality is lighter than that of the second, and the second than 
that of the first. After the third quality comes the terra quilla. The yel- 
low earths, after excavation, are exposed to the open air for about a vear, 
by the pit side, without classification. The bole, on the contrary, is placed 
in well ventilated storehouses todry for about six months. This diversity 
of treatment is owing tothe fact that exposure to the elements brightens 
the color of the yellow earths, and raises their value, while it would dam- 
age the bole by turning its darker tint first into an orange yellow, and if 
continued, into an ordinary yellow earth. It also luses in compactness and 
crumbles up under exposure. In addition to the punto di colore, the size 
of the pieces influences the commercial value of the bole, which in- 
creases with their volume. Thus the classification is Bolo pezzo, Bolo 
grapolino, and Bolo polvere. The yellow earths are classed as Grallo in 
pezzi, Giallo commune, and Giallo tmpalpabile, the impalpable being 
worth more than the common yellow. ‘The production of the Siena 
earths is estimated at about six hundred tons per annum, of which 
amount about fifty tons are calcined, and the rest sold in their natural 
condition. The value of the trade is estimated at from £4,000 to 
£6,000. — Journal of the Society of Arts. 





Tae TemeLes DESTROYED IN Java.— About the middle of the 
island, but not given on ordinary maps, there is a group of very remark- 
able old temples. Their position may be roughly understood by a ref 
erence to any map of Java, by drawing a line south of Samarang to 
the other coast, where a river will be found called the Progo, and on 
the east of it there is a town which has a variety of spellings, but it 
may be written Djockjakarta — the Dutch call it ‘“ Jockio” —this place 
is also mentioned as having suffered seriously. About thirty-five miles 
from Djockjakarta is the great temple of Boro Buddor ; also called Boro 
Bodo, and Boer Buddha. The dome of this monument is stated to have 
been crushed in by falling rocks. The temple does not stand on the 
side of a mountain, but on the top of a hill, so this could not have re- 
sulted from masses of rock rolling down upon it. The destruction must 
be ascribed to huge fragments having been thrown into the air and then 
descending with terrific force. ‘There is a picture of Martin’s in which 
the top of a mountain is rolling over, but extreme as that is, it repre- 
sents a tame landscape in comparison to the wild Walpurgis which went 
on inJava. Boro Buddor is by far the largest and greatest monument 
of the Buddhist religion in the East. The temple of Nakon Wat in 
Cambodia is the only other that can be put in comparison with it. The 
base is square, and each side is about four hundred feet long. The 
upper portion is circular and about one hundred and fifty feet in height; 
there is one central dome and there are seventy smaller ones. On the 
terraces round it there are between four and five hundred chapels, each 
with a statue of Buddha in it, seated in the usual cross-legged posi- 
tion. ‘The sides are covered all round with bas-relicfs on cach terrace: 
one terrace has one hundred and twenty subjects, which embrace the 
whole history of Buddha. ‘The temple is a solid mass of masonry, and 
is of the same kind as the Dagobas of Southern India or the Topes of 


the Northwest. Luckily, the Dutch Government some few years ago 
had it all carefully measured and drawn, and the whole has been pub- 
lished in a large folio volume. The tirst notice of this temple was given 
by Sir Stamford Rates, who at the time stated that “the interior of 
Java contains temples that, as works of art, dwarf to nothing all our 
wonder and admiration at the pyramids of Egypt.” Miss North has 
lately painted pictures of Boro Buddor on the spot. About twenty 
miles southeast of Boro Buddor is a place called Brambanam. This is 
the site of the ancient capital of Java, and there are a very large num- 
ber of temples standing, which have more or less suffered from former 
earthquakes. One of the celebrated groups at this place is known as 
the Chandi Siwa, or the “Thousand Temples.” This is also said to 
have suffered. There is a volcano somewhere near to these and to Boro 
Buddor, called Mt. Merapia, which has probably been the active agent 
in this case. About two miles and a half from Boro Buddor there is an 
interesting temple called Mendoet, but it hasnot the reputation of those 
already mentioned, and it has not been alluded to as vet in the fragmen- 
tary intelligence which has come home. - It is only a fertile or rich 
country that can produce large and elaborate temples. Java possessed 
the necessary qualifications and her templea have been a wonder to all 
who have seen them. — London Daily News. 





Spontaneous Comscstion. — Mr. C. T. Holloway, Fire Inspector of 
Baltitnore, recently cited ina paper on spontaneous combustion real 
before the Convention of Pennsylvania Firemen, the following cases, 
which, though highly tinctured with romance, yet are said to be 
literally true, and are new instances of the existence of the much criti- 
cised reality of spontaneous combustion : — 

“Countess Cornelia Zangari and Bandi, of Cesena, of Italy, who was 
in the sixty-second year of her age. retired to bed in her usual health. 
Here she spent about three hours in familiar conversation with her 
maid and in saying her prayers, and having at last fallen asleep, the 
door of her chamber was shut. As her maid was not summoned at the 
usual hour, she went into the bedroom to wake her mistress, but receiv- 
ing no answer, she opened her window and saw her corpse on the floor 
in the most dreadful condition. At the distance of four feet from the 
bed there was a heap of ashes; part of the body was half burnt, the 
stockings remaining uninjured; most of the body was reduce? to ashes. 
The air in the room was charged with floating soot (animal carbon). ‘The 
bed was not injured. From an examination of all the circumstances of 
the case, it has been genérally supposed that an internal combustion 
had taken place; that the lady had risen from her bed to cool herself, 
and that on the way to open the window the combustion had over- 
powered her and consumed her body bya process in which no flame was 
produced which could ignite the furniture or the floor. 

“Still more wonderful and awful is the assurance that the wife of 
Dr. Treilas, physician to the late Archbishop of Toledo, Spain, emitted 
inflammable perspiration of sucha nature that, when the ribbon she 
wore was taken from her and exposed to the cold air, it instantly took 
fire and flashed with sparks of fire like a lively ‘ Roman candle.’ 

’ “Professor Hafmeister, in the Berlin Transactions, 1876, records a case 
of the same nature respecting a peasant, whose linen took fire, whether 
it was haid up in a box when wet, or hung up in the open air. 

“ A case of this kind recently occurred at the Abattoir in Jersey City. 
During the recent spell of hot weather one of the workmen threw off 
his blue linen blouse, smoking with perspiration. It was hung up in the 
ice house. In a few minutes it burst forth into a coruscation of sparks 
and literally consumed itself.” 





Thr Emperor or Coiwa at Home.— The ruler of the 250,000,000 
of which the Chinese nation probably consists is now within five years 
of his majority, and is an occupant, while yet a minor, of the same 
apartments in which lived the Emperor who preceded him on the 
Dragon Throne. The building in which the Empercr resides, says the 
North China Herald, is called Yang Hsin Tien, and is a little to the west 
of the Ch’ien Ch’ing Méu in the middle of the palace. At the back of 
the central gate, on the south side, is the great reception hall. Wen 
Ministers of State and others enter for an audience at four, five, or six 
in the morning, according to custom, they have to go on foot to the cen- 
tre of the palace over half a mile, if they enter by the east or west 
gate; and when they get on in years they can appreciate the Emperor's 
favor, which then by a decree allows them to be borne ina chair instead 
of walking. The rooms of the Emperor consist of seven compartments. 
They are provided with the divan or k’ang, the peculiar institution of 
North China. ‘The d’angs are covered with red felt of native manufac- 
ture, and the floor with European carpets. The cushions all have em- 
broidered on them the dragon and the phoenix. The rooms are in all 
thirty yards long by from eight to nine yards deep, and are divided into 
three separate apartments, the throne-room being the middle one. Fold- 
ing-doors ten feet in height open into each of these apartments to the 
north and south in the centre of each. The upper part of these doors 
is in open-work, in which various auspicious characters and flowers are 
carved. At the back paper is pasted to admit light to the rooms. The 
front is ornamented with gilding, sculpture, and varnish of various col- 
ors. These doors remain open even in winter, because during that 
season a thick embroidered curtain of damask is hung in the doorway, 
which by its weight keeps its place close to the door-posts and prevents 
cold air from entering. In summer this is replaced by a curtain admit- 
ting the breeze on account of its being made of very thin strips of bam- 
boo. The silk threads used in sewing the strips of bamboo together 
are of various colors, and passing through the whole texture of the cur- 
tain from the top to the bottom are very agreeable to the eye. These 
summer and winter curtains are rolled up to give air to the rooms when 
required. Exit and entrance are effected on each side of these curtains 
by aide doors. Along the whole front of thirty yards there is a covered 
flight of steps fifteen feet wide. The roof over this rests on two rows 
of pillars. The pillars shine with fresh vermilion both within the 
rooms and onthe steps outside, and are decorated with sculptured work, 
partly gilt and partly varnished. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





hough a large portion of the building intelligence 
Pa mnctars by their iar Crearoadente. the dors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary inf eape- 
sially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 
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bas by with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
the Commissioner 





Swenty-fAve cents.) 

287,409. SASH-FASTENER. — Frederick Bell, Ander 
#on, Ind. 

“x7,410._ FIRE-EscaPE. — Charles F, Bierbach, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 

“37,413, SEWER-TRAP. — Jacob Bodine, Jersey 
City, N. J. 
oe BRICK-KILN. — Frances L. Hall, Oneida, 


; 2 daek VENTILATION. — Alfred J. Hendry, Dar- 
ot, Ga. 
eee FIRE-EscaPe. — Newman J. Powell, Pon 
ac, Ill. 
VENTILATOR. — Wm. Schmolz, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
287,480. METAL-RULER. — Chas. A. Smith, Provi- 
dence, RK. I. 
nee FIRE-EscaPE£. — Frank R. Woodward, Hill, 


< 492, FIRE-EscaPE. — Frank R. Woodward, Hil, 

287,510. PLUMBER’S TRAP. — Fredk. N. Du Bois, 
New York, N. Y. ; 

287,538. Bit. — Edward Hall, Elkhardt, Ind. 
a a ot FiRE-EscarE.—Andrew J. Heavner, Pitts- 

eld, Il. 

287,549. SAFETY-ELEVATOR.— John W. King, Lam- 
bertville, N. J. 

287,552. FIRE-PROOF PARTITION-BLOCK. — Martial 
Lapersonnerie, New York, N. Y. 

287,503. CHIMNEY-CAP. — Francis H. Leonard, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

287,568. WaATER-CLOSET. — Samuel G. McFarland, 
New York, N. Y. 
eee: FIRE-ESCAPE. — Jos. A. Miller, New York, 


287,584. PLANE. — Solon R. Rust and Arthur R. 
Rust, Pine Meadow, Conn. 

~87,590. HATCHWAY FOR ELEVATORS, — William 
Stevens, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seta FIBE-LSCAPE. — William H. Welsh, Erie, 

R. 

287,612. PLANE. — or B. Beach, Meriden, Conn. 

<87,632. SHEET-METAL ROOF-VALLEY, — Chas. B. 
Cooper, Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

227,647, LIGHTNING-ABRRESTER. — Josiah W. Dyer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

287,648. MACHINE FOR SMOOTHING STONES.—John 
Eger, Chicago, 111. 

287,668. LKLLEVATOR-LOCK.—George A. Grover, Bos- 
ton, and Edwin E. Worden, Somerville, Mass. 


257,112. BLIND AND SHUTTER. — Harvey L. Page, 
Washington, D. C. 

287,715, DooR-LATCH. — Edward NY Porter, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

267,747. FASTRNER FOR MEETING-RAILS OF SASH- 


ES. — Edwin R, Wethered, Woolwich, County of Kent, 
England. 

2o0,757. — THERMOSTATIC FIRE-INDICATOR.— Rich- 
ard N. Dyer, New York, N. Y. 

266,164. FIRE-EscaAre.—Chas, Ives, Kirkland, N. Y. 

as STEAM-RADIATOR.—Silas H. Morrill, Gene- 
va, N. Y. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report twenty 
permits have been granted, the more important of 
which are the following: — 

M. Dailey, three-st y brick building, w 8s St. Paul 
St., nof Lanvale St. 

J.C. Pencil & Bro., two-st’y brick building, ws 
Sharp St., between Stockholm and Ustend Sts. 

Bostou Fear, three-st’y brick building, e 8 Fulton 
Ave., n of Patterson Ave., and 4 three-st’y brick 
bulldings, w s Fultou Ave.,n of Patterson Ave. 

P. Mctiuire, threest'y brick building, e 8 Pine 
St., between Baltimore and Kaborg sts. 

Samuel Bealmear, two-st’y brick building, n 8 
Now Church St., rear of No. &2, 88 Lexington St. 

Wm. T. King, 11 threc-st’y brick buildings, n 8 
Mulberry St., between Mountst. and Vineent Alley; 
and 3 three-st’y brick buildings, e s Muunt St., be- 
tween Mulberry and Saratogn Sts. 

Jackson Musselman, 3 three-st’y brick buildings, 

es Druid Hill Ave.,n of Kobert St. 

Blax Plitt, 6 two-st’y brick buildings, ws Division 
St., 8 of Robert St.; 6 two-st’y brick buildings, es 
Boulder Alley, rear of above; aud 3 two-st’y brick 
buildings in alley in rear. 


Boston. 


SURGICAL WARD.—A surgical building, 40’ x 80/, ia row 
building for the Massachusetts Homoopathic Hos- 
pital. It will be four stories high, of brick and 
stone. TD. Connery for the mason-work, and L. 
Greely for the carpeuter-work are the contractors. 

A two-st’y fire-proof boiler-house and laundry, 
45’ x 45/, is being built by the same contractors; 
A vias Allen & Kenway, of Boston, are the archi- 

cts. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick. — Washington St., rear, 


nearly opposite Albano St., Ward 23, for Marcus 
Aanmidoen: stable, 10’ x 15/, one-st’y pitch; M. Alm- 
midown, builder. 

Wood.— Gerard St., near Farnham St., Ward 20, 
for A. N. Shurtliff, 2 stables, 25’ x 40’, two-st’y flat. 

Gerard St., cor. Farnham St., Ward 20, for John 
W. Chandler, stable, 25/ x 40’, two-st’y flat. 

Washington St., cor. Baker Ave., Ward 24, for 
John Whitten, dwell., 14/ x 14’ and 2’x 30/, two-st’y 
pitch; Leander Wilkinson, builder. 

Centre St., rear, opposite Bellevue St., Ward 23, 
for Hannah D. Richards Estate, storage, 12/ x 25/, 
one-st’y; Geo. A. Spear, builder. 

Rtyron St., between Pope and Saratoga Sts., Ward 
1, for Edw. P. Flanagan, dwell., 12’ x 15’ and 20’ x 
30’, two-st’y mansard; ward J. Turner, builder. 

Armandine St., rear Washington St., Ward 24, for 
Esther J. McDowell, dwell., 14’ x 15/ and 22/ x 28/, 
one-st’y pitch; M. H. Jackson, builder. 

Cook St., Nos. 18 and 20, Ward 4, for Augustus F. 
Dickson, 2 dwells., 2U/ x 32’, three-st’y flat; Augustus 
F. Dickson, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS.— Park Pl., 8 8, 210% e Classon 


Ave., 6 two-st’y brick dwells., gravel roofs; gost, 
each, $3,500; owner, Adam Ferris, 498 Macon St.; 
architect, E. Mason; builders, Ferris & Ramsdall. 

Lugueer St., No, 155, three-st’y brick tenement, 
tin roof; cost, $4,000, owner and builder, Thos. 
Keogh, 149} Nelson St. 

Hancock St., 8 8, 200! w Maroy Ave., 3 three-st’y 
brick dwells., tin roof, iron cornice; cost, each, 
$9,000; owner, Geo. H. Stone, 301 Jetferson St.; 
architect, G. A. Schellenger. 

Fulton St., n’w cor. Verona Pl., three-st’y brown- 
stone front store and tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$6,000; owner, E. Donnellon, President St., near 
Henry St.; architect, Robert Dixon; builder, E. L. 
Donnellon, 

Newell St., No. 113, w 8, 6778 Norman Ave., four- 
st’y frame double tenement, tin roofs; cost, $4,200; 
owner and builder, L. Antonius, 108 Newel St.; 
architect, T. Engelbardt; mason, U. Maurer. 

Dykeman St., ws, 325 n Conover St., four-st’y 
frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, $6,2v0; owner, 
D. Ruther, 183 Conover St.; architect, Jno. Smidt.. 

Conselyea St., No. &2, two-st’y and basement frame 
dwell.; cost, $3,000; owner, Jacob E. Neilsen, 41 
Richardson St.; architect, J. B. Wilson; builders, 
Jacob Schoch and S. L. Hough. 

Seventeenth St.,n 8, 400’ e Fifth Ave., 4 three-st’y 
frame tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $2,500; owner, 
Elien F. Hermans, 263 Seventeenth St.; architect, 
A. B. Bush; carpenter, Geo. Hermans, 

Manhattan Ave., No. 525, w 8, 560'n Eagle St., four- 
st’y frame store and double tenement, felt and 
gravel roof; cost, $5,300; owner, Mr. May, &3 Oakland 
Ave.; architect, F. Weber; builders, J. Hatford and 
Port & Walker. 

Hart St.,n 8, 140! e Sumner Ave., 6 two-st’y and 
basement brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
each, $4,500; owner, Thomas J. Moore, 72 Sumner 
Ave.; architect and builder, John Erickson. 

Van Buren St., 8 8, 250! e Throop Ave., 13 two-st’y 
brownstone front dwells.; tin roofs; cost, each, 
$5,000; owner and builder, Patrick Concannon; 
architect, I. D. Reynolds. 


ALTERATIONS. — Meserole St., 8 8, 75’ w Leonard St., 


raised one-st’y, front wall rebuilt; cost, $4,000; own- 
er, Jos. Burger, Meserole St., cor. Leonard St.; 
architect, Jno. Platte. 

Tienty-second St,, Nos. 130 to 136, cellar excavated 
and walls built; cost, $4,000; owner, John Schlegel; 
architect, ‘I’. Engelhardt. 


Chicago. 


APARTMENT-HOvSES. — J. V. Wadskier is architect 


for an apartment-house, cor. of State and Superior 
Sts., for C. B. King, of brick, brownstone and terra- 
cotta; cost, $40,000. 

J. V. Wadskier, architect, has completed plans for 
flats, to be built on North Wells St., between Oak 
and Wendell Sts., for Z. Stiles Ely, of New York, of 
pressed brick, limestone and terra-cotta; cost, 
$30,000. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — E. Russell, two-st’y dwell., 796 


West Monrve St.; cost, $5,000; builders, Wilkie & 
Holman. 

F. Zapel, three-st’y dwell. 861 Clybeurne Ave.; 
cost, $6,000. 

Rev. Herrick Johnson, two-st’y dwell., 1082 North 
Halsted St.: cost, $10,000; architects, ‘Treat & Foltz; 
builders, Falkner Bros. 

Mrs. Ellen Spry, two-st’y dwell., 481 West Monroe 
St.; cost, $20,000; architects, J. M. Van Osdel & Co.; 
builders, Clark Bros. 

Z.S. Ely, three-st’y flats, 322 to 326 Wells St.; cost, 
$30,000; architect, J. V. Wadskier; builder, T. Nich- 
Olson. 

J. KE. Waters, three-st’'y flats, 147 and 149 West 
Congress St.; cost, $15,000; architect, J. I. Flanders; 
builder, Thos. Nicholson. 

F. H. O’Connor, two-st’y dwell., 132 and 134 North 
Market St.; cost, $4,000; architect, J. Zittel; build- 
er, Neals. 

G. A, Johnson, three-st’y dwell., 345 Rush St.; 
cost, %7,000; architecta, Burling & Whitehouse; 
builders, Fayerlund & Wilson. 

J. F. Lawrence, three cottages, Colorado Ave., cor. 
Albany Ave.; cost, $3,000, 

Arthur Dixon, 4 threu-st’y stores and d wells., State 
St., near Thirty-fifth St.; cost, $20,0L0; architect and 
builder, Arthur Dixon. 

G. Schnee, two-st’y dwell., 99 Jay St.; cost, 83,500. 

Ames & Frost, four-st'y factory, 215 to 221 Cherry 
Ave.; cost, $8,000; architect, L. G. Halberg; builder, 
Thos. Nicholson. 

Henry Wedemeyer, 2 three-st’y dwells., 216 and 
218 Ohio St.; cast, 810,000; architect, H. Rehwoldt. 

Parkhurst & Wilkinson, one-st’y shed, 152 to 156 
Kinzie St.; cost, $6,500; architects, Scott & Gage. 

1), D. Fanning, four-st’y flats, 329 East Indiana St., 
cost, $12,000; architect, G. H. Edbrouke; builders, 
Rogers & Koch. 

J Koff, two-st'y dwell., 3262 Groveland Park; 
cost, $4,0 0. 

Mrs. M. Jaurett, two-st’y dwell., 3252 Groveland 
Park; cost, $1,000. 


E. C. Day, two-st’y dwell., 3250 Groveland Park; 
cost, $4,000. 

D. F. Bacon, two-st’y dwell., 3260 Groveland Park; 
cost, $5,000; architects and builders, Briggs & War- 
ren. 

H. F. White, three cottages, 468 to 472 Idaho St.; 


cost, $3,600. 

H. F. White, three cottages, Oakley St., cor. Em- 
erald Ave. and Summer Sts.; cost, $3,600. 

Mre. H. Keeney, two-st’y ‘dwell., 780 Washtenaw 
abe cost, $3,000; architect and builder, DL. P. 

eeney. 


F. A. Thomas, two-st’y dwell., 20 Walton Place; 


cost, $6,060. 

M. W. Diffley, two-st’y dwell., 42 Bellevue P).; 
cost, $7,000; architect, J. H. Huber; builders, T. 
Clark & Son. 


Cincinnati. 


Houses. — Mr. Geo. W. Rapp has the following new 


work on the boards: — 

For F. Enneking, brick dwell., on Myrtle Ave., 
Walnut Hills; cost, $6,500. 

For same party brick dwell.; cost, $6,000. 

For F. Thauwald, preased brick dweil., 41’ x 55/, 
on Gilbert Ave.; cost, $12,000. 


New ‘York. 


CLuB-HovusE. — The New York Athletic Club has 


appointed Mr. OC. W. Clinton architect of its new 
building. 


DWELLINGS. — Five three-st’y frame dweils., 18/ x 30’, 


are to be built from designs of Mr. H. D. ‘Iittany, on 
the es of Stebbins Ave., between Oue Hundred and 
Sixty-fifth St. aud Holmes St. 


FAMILY HOTEL. — Excavation has commenced on the 


Central Park Plaza property purchased by Pfyfe & 
Cainpbell. It is proposed tu erect an apartment- 
house without kitchens, the food to be supplied 
from the restaurant, so that it will more apprupri- 
ately be termed a family hotel. The cost of the 
buildings may reach as high as $1,500,000; Carl 
Pfeiffer, architect. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. —For Mr. Jacob L. Maschke, 


10 five-st’y brownstone double flats, 25/ x 80/, are to 
be built on the n 8 of Seventy-tirst St., between 
First and Second Aves., from designs of Mr. Juo. C. 
Burne; cost, $150,000. 

For Mr. Frank Grube, 2 five-st’y brick and brown- 
stone flats, 26’ x 75’, are to be built on thes s of One 
Hundred and Sixth St., 100’ e of Fourth Ave.; cost, 
$23,000; Mr. Andrew Spence, architect. 

For Mr. James Mvuore, plans are being drawn by 
Mr. Jos. M. Dunn for 2 four-st’y tenements, to be 
built at Nos. 505 and 507 West Twenty-sixth St. 

For Mr. W. H. Schneider, a tive-st’y tenement, 25’ 
6’ x 75/, is to be built at No. 1428 Avenue A, from 
designs by Mr. Julius Kastner. 

For Mrs. Julia Mullaly, a tive-st’y flat house, 2’ x 
65’, with extension, is to be built from plans of Mr. 
C. F. Ridder, Jr. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — Fiftieth St., 8 8, 1287 11/6 


Eleventh Ave., three-st’y brick factory, gravel roof; 
cost, $11,000; owner, Kosalie Steinhardt, 239 West 
‘T'wenty-fourth St.; architect, Geo. B. Pelham, 

One Hundred and Thirty-sirst St., 8 8, 225’ e Sev- 
enth Ave., one-st’y brick and stone church, slate 
roof; cost, $6,000; owner, Baptist Church of the hKe- 
deemer, Win. J. Coles, President of Board of Trus- 
tees, 20 East One Hundred and ‘f'wenty-seventh St.; 
architect, Wm. J. Merritt; builders, John Bullam 
and R. A. Hollister. 

Korty-serenth St., 6 8, 150’ w Eighth Ave., 2 five- 
st’y brownstone front flats, tin roofs; cost, each, 
$22,000; owner, Fred. Schuck, 516 East Kighty-fifth 
St.; architect, John Brandt. 

Park Ave., w 8, 67/ n Ninety-first St., 4 three-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roots; cost, each, 
$10,000; owner, Andrew J. kerwin, 1 Riverview T'er- 
race; architect, A. B. Ogden. 

Mudison Ave.,n © cor. Seventy-firat St., two-st’y 
brick and stone church, slate and copper roof; cost, 
$100,000; owner, St. James Church, Cornelius B. 
Smith, pastor, 48 Kast Seventy-fifth St.; architect, 
RK. H. Robertson; builders, Norcross Bros. 

West Forty-sizth St., No. 516, tive-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $9,000; owner, Mrs. Margaret 
Costello, 532 West Forty-sixth St.; architect, John 
M. Foster. 

West Forty-Sizth St., No. 534A, five-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin ruof; cost, $9,000; owner and architect, 
Saine as last. 

One Hundred and Forty-fourth St., 6 w cor. Brook 
Ave., four-st'y brick tenement and store, gravel 
roof; cost, $10.000; owners, Juhn H. Schilling, Que 
Hundred and Forty-sixth St., cor. Third Ave., and 
Samuel F. Pease, One Hundred and Forty-third St., 
near brook Ave.; architect, Jobu Kogers. 

Elizabeth St., Nous. 53 and 55, seven-st'y brick 
warehouse, tin roof; owuer, Philip Strobel, 25 hast 
One Hundred and T'weuty-seventh St.; architect, Al- 
bert Wagner. 

West Sicteenth St., Nos. 431 and 433, 2 fivest'y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $15,000; owner, 
Heury G. Monarque, 2147 1] hird AVO, 

One Hundred and Sixth St, 8 8, 120° © Fourth 
Ave., three-st’y brick and stone coach-house and 
dwell.; cust, $14,000; owner, Daniel Shefilin, 2056 
Second Ave. 

West Forty-ninth St., Nos. 405 an 407, 2 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin or gravel roofs; cost, each, 
$9,000; owner, D. W. Slocum, 219 Hooper St., Brouk- 
lyn; architect, Robert Muvk. 

Ninety-first St, 1 w cor. Park Ave., 5 three-st’y 
and basement brownstone front dwells., tin roots; 
cost, exch, $12,0uu; owner, Andrew Jd. Kerwin, 
1 Riverview ‘Terrace; architect, A. LB. Ogden, 409 
East Fifvy-third St. 

Kighty sirst St, 0 8, 9774" w Park Ave., 2 four-st’y 
brownstone tront dwells., tin roofs; cost, cach, $15,- 
QUU; Owner and architect, sane as last. 

Last borty-sisth St., No, 232, tive-st’y brownstone 
front tenement, tin roof; cost, $17,.00; Owners, dag, 
Lo lags Sons, 137 East Fortieth St.; architect, Jas. 

ryie. . 

Fyty-seventh St., 8 © cor. Tenth Ave., five-st’y 
brownstone front flat and store, tin rvof; cost, $40,- - 
00; owner and builder, Win. Rankin, 338 West Fur- 
ty-seventh St.; architects, ‘hom & Wilson, 
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Fifty-serenth St.,9 8, 27’ e Tenth Ave., 2 five-st’y 
brownstone tront flats, tin roofs; cost, each, $32,000; 
owner, builder and architects, saine as last. 

Fifty-seventh St., 88,81! e Tenth Ave., five-st’y 
brownstone front flat, tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, 
builder and architects, saine as last. 

Thirty-seventh St., 88, 325/ e Eleventh Ave., five- 
st’y brick packing-house and refinery, gravel roof; 
cost, $17,000; owners, Rohe & Brother, 254 and 256 
West Thirty-third St.; architects, Thom & Wilson. 

ALTERATIONS, — Madison Ave., No. 678; cost, $3,000; 
owner, Mrs. Augustus Brown, on premises; archi- 
tects, Kimball & Wisedell; builders, Etice & Ketson. 

West Troenty-second St., Nos. 508, 510, 512 and 514, 
one-st’y brick extension and internal alteration; 
cost, $3,150; lessees, Am. Metre Co., Win. H. Down, 
Secretary, 512 West ‘I'wenty-second St.; architects, 
D. & J. Jardine. 

William St., No. 35, new entrance and internal 
alterations; cost, $3,000; owner, Bank of the State of 
New York, on premises; architect, O. V. Hattield; 
builders, Robinson & Wallace, and Haight & Han- 


lon. 
Philadelphia. 


MARKET-H9%USE AND HALL. — At Third St., cor. Nor- 
ris St., market-house and hall, of brick, 77/ x 236/, is 
being built for J. L. Shoemaker, Esq., from plans by 
Willis G. Hale, architect. 

CEMETERY LODGE. — Entrance to the Mechanics’ 
Cemetery, cor. Twenty-second and Diamond Sts., 
consisting of lodge, guteway, and chapel; lodge, 28/ x 
49’; chapel, 20/ x 30’; cost of the entrance, $10,000; 
from plans by Willis G. Hale, architect. 

BoILDING PRRMITS. — Woodland Ave., w of Seventy- 
first St., two-st’y store and dwell., 21’ x 53’; Wm. 
Clarg, Jr. 

Sutherland Ave., No. 800, two-st’y stable, 32’ x 90’; 
C. D. Rees’ Sons & Co. 

Bighteenth St., n of Catharine St., one-st’y fac- 
tory, 40’ x 60’; Rosengarten & Suns, owners, 

Lex St.,8 of Seneca St., two-st’y dwells., 15 x 30’; 
W. D. Haines, contractor. 

Mulberry St., cor. Branner’s Ave. three-st’y 
store and dwell., 24’ x 24’; Geo. F. Payne & Co., con- 
tractors. 

Paschall Ave., w of Seventy-first St., 4 two-et’y 
dwells., 14’/x 42’; Geo. 8. Patchell, contractor. 

Tacony St, and Trenton R. ., two-st’y addition to 
storehouse; El'is S. Lewis, contractor. 

Eighth St., cor. Mithin St., 4 twoat’y dwells., 16’ x 
40’; J. Stukey, owner. 

Rates St., © of Broad St., two-st’y brewery, 16’ x 
45’, Jno. Welde. 

Shamokin S¢t., batween Twenty-second and Twen- 
ty-third St., builer-house, 28/ x 45/; Jas. H. Howard, 
contractor. 

Cedar St.,n of Meadow St., one-st’y factory, 30/ x 
60’; E. K. Welch, contractor. 

Wyoming Ave., cor. Fisher’s Lane, two-st'y back 
building, 30’ x 32/; E. K. Welch, contractor. 

North Nineteenth St., No. 80%, three-st'y addition 
to factory, 40’ x 50’; Catherwood Kobinson, owner. 

Otacgo St., No. 1722, two-st'y dwell., 15’ x 28’; and 
two-st'y stable, 15/ x 26’; Jackson Hook, contractor. 

Walnut Lane, cor, Wayne Ave., twu-st’y stable, 
35’ x 75’; Townsend Bros., contractors. 

Watt St., un of Federal St., two-st’y dwell., 16 x 
40’; Howard May, owner. 

Broud St., nu of Jetferson St., 2 four-st’y dwells., 
20’ x 76/ and 29/ x %/; H. G. Freeman, owner. 

Market St., w of Front St., four-st’y warehouse, 70/ 
x 125’; A. B. Rocke, contractor. : 

forth Third St., No. 28, three-st’y addition to 
store, 30! x 52’; E. Thompson, contractor. 

Manayunk Ave., cor. Cedar St., three-st’y dwell., 
19’ x 50’; Melivain & Cunningham, 

Sixcth St.,n of Dauphin St., addition to stable, 20/ 
x 124/; Jas. Hood, contractor. 

Cray's Ave., cor. Seventy-second St., two-st’y 
Gwell., 28’ x 38’; Robert Alexander, owner. 

Edward St,, w of ilancock St., three-st’y stable, 
40’ x 72/; J. B. Doyle, contractor. 

Smick St., cor. Jetferson St., three-st’y store and 
Awell., 20’ x 517; E.R. Leigh, owner. 

Front St., 1 of Master St., three-st’y dwells., 17’ x 
48’, Shegoy & Quigley, contractors, 

Sicth St.,8of Berks St., three-st’y dwell., 18? x 45, 
and two-st’y stable, 28’ x 50/; J. C. Haldeman, con- 
tractor. 

Shumach St., between Manayunk St. and Ridge 
Ave., two-st’y dwell., 24! x 64/, and two-st'y stable, 
18’ x 40’; Jas. A. Davis, owner. 

Penn St.,8 of Ashiand St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 16’ x 
27’, P. O'Keefe, owner. 

St. Louis. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Fifty-nine permits have been 
issued since our last report, eighteen of which are 
for unimportant fraine houses. Of tho rest, those 
worth $2,500 and over are as follows: — 


Martin Johanson, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$3,000; J. B. Legy, architect; Samuel Lonquist, con- 
tractor. 

S. Watson, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; 
J. Stewart & Co., architects; S. Watson, contractor, 

Brinkwirth & Nolker Brewing Co., four-at’'y brick 
fce-house: cost, $10,0U0; EK. Jungenfeld, architect; 
contract sub-let. 

A. A. Condon, two-st’y brick dwell,; cost, 84,000; 
F. Weaton, architect; E. 7’. Hoffinan, contractor. 

Zelle Bros., two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,400; 
Beinke, architect: Hy. Wanschatle, contractor. 

Zelle Bros., two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,400; 
Beinke, architect; Hy. Wanschatfe, contractor. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Hovses. — Dr. Sutherland is building, on North Tenth 
Ave., a block of four houses; cost, B00. 

J. A. Tyler ia to build a $2,500 house on Western 
Ave., near Seventh St. 

ENGINE-HoUse. — Work has commenced on the new 
engine and hose house, cor. of Franklin Ave., 

tween Twenty-first and ‘Twenty-second Sts. 

Stores. — Robinson & Bartleson have commenced a 

frame sture on North Washington Ave., abuve 

Fourth Ave.; cost, $1,500. 

Herman Dean ia adding another store to his block 
on Plymouth Ave., between Fourth and Fifth Sts. 
STABLE. — Robert Brandon is erecting a large livery- 
stable on Plymouth Ave., between Fourth and Fifth 
Sts. 

General Notes. 


CUMBERLAND ISLAND, GA. —Ground has been broken 
for the granite mansion for Mrs. Lucy Carnegie, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on the site of the historic ruins of 
Dungeness, on Cumberland Island, Ga., the former 
residence of General Nathaniel Greene, of Kevolu- 
tionary fame. 

KaNsAS Ciry, Mo.— For P. E. Emery, Esq., of Flem- 
ington, N. J., three dwells., brick, tile and stone fin- 
ish, 20’ x 60’; cost, $18,000; plaus by Willis G. Hale, 
architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEWPORT, R. I. — it is now understood that the Com- 
mittee of the City Council on the selection of a site 
for a new asylum have decided upon recommending 
the Newton lot, off Broadway. 

Mr. G. G. Haven, of New ork, is to build a cot- 
tage on Bellevue Ave. 

Mr. James Wilcox, of Philadelphia, will build a 
cottage on Conanicut sland; as also Dr. W. V. Keat- 
ing of the same city. 

NEW ORLEANS, La. — Director General Burke, of 
the World’s [Industrial Cotton Centennial Exposi- 
tion, has invited designs for the main building, to 
embrace one million aquare feet of floor space, and 
cost $250,000. Premiums are offered of $1,000 for 
the best plan, $500 for the second, and &250 for the 
third. Plaus are receivable to noon, November 25!! 
PAWTUCKET, R. 1. — Subscriptionsare being cullected 
fora new church forthe Park Place Society. 

SOUTH ORANGE, N. J.— The corner-stone of the 
Alumni Hall of Seton Hall College was laid October 
25. The building will be a Gothic structure, of un- 
dressed brownstone, 45’ x 73’, and will consist of two 
stories, The building, when completed, will cost 
about $13,000. 


Bids and Contracts. 


BosTon, Mass, — The following is a synopsis of the 
bids for marble wainscoting, evc., for the post-ottice 
and sub-treasury: — 

C. FE. Hall & Co., $5,345. 

E. Fritsch, $4,413; K. W., $6,574.40 and $6,268.40. 

Davidson & Sons, $5,487.17. 

Bowker, Torrey & Co., $10,365. 

A. Wentworth Koberts, $2,554, for marble mantels 


only. 

The following is an abstract of the bids for marble 
and encaustic tiles: — 

Thomas Aspinwall, encaustic tiles, 81,281. 

American Encaustic Tiling Company, encaustic 
tiles, $700. 

Davidson & Sons, encaustic tiles, $960.75, 

C. E. Hall & Co., encaustic tiles, $1,065, 

Davidson & Sons, marble tiles, $4,500 and $5,095.24. 

C. FE. Hall & Co., marble tiles, $6,817, $6,000, and 


$5 ,600. 

Bowker, Torrey & Co., marble tiles, $6,679. 

George & K. L. aunt marble tiles, $6,200. 

CHARLESTOWN, W. VA.—The following is a synopsis of 

bids for iron fences, gates, ete., for the appruaches 
for the post-office, court-house, ete.: — 

Champion Iron Fence Company, $1,049.50 (ac- 
cepted). 

Burnet & Co., $1,062. 

Henry A. Vauderbeck, $1,100. 

Merz Architectural lron Works, $1,175. 

George White & Co., $1,334. 


J.P. Walton & Co., $1,373. 
Joseph Hall & Co., $1,430. 
M. J. O'Brien, $1,641.99. 
Charles Ward, $1,250. 

CatcaGu, ILL.—The contract for fireproofing the 
new Board of Trade Building has been awarded to 
the Wight Fire-proofing Co., of this city, at £44,000. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa, — The following ia a synopsis of 
the bids for cut-stone for the superstructure of the 
oourt-house and pust-office: — 

Jacob Veihmeyer, granite, $255,000; lime, $194,000 
and $213,000. 

Virginia State Granite Co., granite, §217,3°6. 

M. A. M. McGowan, Berea, $90,200.62; lime, $93,- 
905.75; granite, $214,083.75. 

Syenite Granite Company, granite, $249,786. 

Gile & McMahone, granite, $192,330. 

Sweet & Davis, granite, $223,569, 

Davis & Tilson, granite, &2u7 000. 

W. D. Collingwood, Uhio blue, $103,700; buff, $163,- 
700; Berlin, $lu9,xvd. 

Bedford Limestone Company, lime, $117,259.85. 

Cape Ann Granite Company, granite, $223,851.25. 

Bodwell Granite Company, granite, $117,721. 

Mount Waldo Granite Cumpany, granite, $239,550. 





PROPOSALS. 


UNTAIN. 
[At Jersey City, N. J.) 
OFFICR OF CUSTODIAN PosT-OFFICE, EFC., 
JEKSEY City, N. J., November 5, 13. j 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office antil 
12 M.,on the 19th day of November, 1883, for 
furnishing the material and building complete the 
fountain required in the improvement of the grounds 
of this building, in accordance with drawing and speci 

cation, 

Copy of the specification and any additional infor- 
mation may be had on application at this office, where 
the drawing may be seen. J. G@. GUPSILL, 

410 Custodian. 


TONE AND BRICK WORK. 
{At Peoria, IIL] 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, : 
WASHINGTON, D.C., November 7, 1883. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 M.,on the 28th day of November, 1883, fur 
furnishing the labor and material, stone, bricks, mor- 
tar, etc., and building complete, the basement and 
area walls of pust-oftice, court-house, etc., at Peoria, 
Ill., iu accordance with drawings and specification, 
copies of which and any additional inforination may 
be had on application at this office or the office of 
the Superintendent, JAS. G. HILL, 
412 Supervising Architect. 





URNITURE. 
[At Paducah, Ky., Topeka, Kan., 
Charleston, 8. C.} 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
TREASUBY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 31, 1&3. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
two o'clock, Pp. M., of Monday, November 19, 
1883, for manufacturing, delivering and placing in 
position, in complete working order, certain furniture 
for the United States court-house and post-ottice build- 
ings, at Paducah, Ky., and Topeka, Kan., and the 
Se haa States custom-house building at Charleston, 
Upon application to this office, detailed information 
will be furnished to furniture manufacturers desiring 
to subinit propusals. 
Tho Department reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids or parts of any bid, and to waive defects. 
412 CHAS. J. FOLGER, Secretary. 


AS-FIXTURES. 
[At Charleston, W. Va., and 
Topeka, Kan.} 
OFFICER OF THE SECRETARY, 
TREASURY De PARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 5, Isss. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office amtil 
2 o'clock, P. M., of Monday, November 26, 1883, 
for ee ee delivering, and placing in position 
in complete working order, certain gas-ftixtures tor 
the United States court-house and post-office build- 
ings at Charleston, W. Va., and ‘Topeka, Kan. 

Upon application to this office, detailed informatlon 
will be furnisted to all manufacturers desiring to sub- 
mit proposals, 

The Department reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids or parts of any bid, aud to waive defects. 

pil. Q. FRENCH, 
413 Acting Secretary. 
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consin, where the roof and south wall of a wing now 

being added to the State Capitol fell in without warning, 
burying nearly thirty men in the ruins. Four of the men were 
killed instantly, and about eighteen more were fatally, or very 
seriously injured. No reasonable clue is given in the published 
accounts to the cause of the collapse, but there seems to be some 
ground for supposing that the roof failed first, since one of the 
men who was brought out of the ruins unhurt explained his 
escape by saying that while at his work, in the basement of the 
structure, he happened to look up through the hatchway 
through which materials were hoisted to the roof, and as he did 
so, seeing the roof move, he leaped under the hoisting-machine, 
just in time to avoid the shower of timbers and bricks which 
buried the men working beside him. The contractors for the 
building profess, probably with sincerity, complete ignorance of 
the cause of the catastrophe, and an investigation is to be held 
under the direction of the State authorities, who can, if they 
really wish, easily discover the origin of an event which, it is 
sufe to say, would not have occurred without an adequate 
cause. 


H LARGE frame building in Buffalo, New York, fell a few 


A SERIOUS accident occurred last week at Madison, Wis- 


days after the catastrophe at Madison, with consequences 

nearly as fatal, four men being killed outright, and seven 
others badly hurt. According to some of the daily papers, the 
structure ‘collapsed like a balloon,” or, as others say, “the 
supports all gave way at once;” just as if spruce timbers, 
properly proportioned to their work, were liable to unaccounta- 
ble attacks of temporary weakness; but a glimpse of an ex- 
planation is to be found in a remark that the frame was not 
braced, although the roof had been put on. With ordinary bal- 
loon frames of the cheapest kind, although bracing is dispensed 
with, the studs are usually boarded in, so as to form a box, be- 
fore the rafters are set in place; but it is conceivable that a 
reckless builder might put a bulky roof on top of the unbraced 
and bare studding, and in such a case nothing more than a high 
wind would be needed to lay the whole flat on the ground. 
FA aeath of two men in Philadelphia a few days ago. Several 

workmen were employed in taking down the front of a 
building in the older part of the city, and in removing the wall, 
instead of lowering the bricks on the outside as fast as they 
were dislodged, piled them upon the floor behind them. As 
Philadelphia bricks weigh about five pounds apiece, it did not 
take long to accumulate a weight of some tons on the middle of 
the frail beams, which, after supportingit as long as they could, 
at last gave way, precipitating the whole mass, and the men 
with it, from the third story to the basement. Fortunately, 
although two of the men were slichtly hurt, no one suffered 
seriously, and the effect of the crash will be, we hope, only to 
warn others against similar thoughtlessness. It is by no means 
uncommon to see masons load the staging planks beside them, 
or rather, permit their helpers to load them, to the very verge 


PIECE of unjustifiable carelessness nearly caused the 


of their strength; and every few weeks even this limit is 
passed, and one or two victims are sacrificed as a lesson to their 
fellows. 


NOTHER case in which the New York elevated railways 
H are concerned was decided a few days ago in that city. 
A certain lawyer bought not long ago an estate on the 
southeast corner of Greenwich and Rector Streets, by which 
the elevated tracks run, and in a few weeks after making his 
purchase brought g suit to restrain by injunction the operation 
of the road in front of his property. In petitioning for the aid 
of the court the plaintiff represented that so far as Rector 
Street was concerned, the fee of the Jand had never passed to 
the city, and as no proceedinys had been taken by the railroad 
company to ascertain the real ownership of the land, its occu- 
pation of the street was unauthorized, and injurious to his 
rights, while Greenwich Street. although city property, was so 
obstructed by the elevated tracks as to have lost a part of its 
character as a public street, to the further detriment of the 
rights and privileges belonging to him as owner of the abutting 
estate. The council for the defendant corporations answered 
that as the plaintiff was not the owner of the premises at the 
time when the road was built, and the damages, if any, were 
sustained, he was not entitled to recover compensation, and, 
moreover, that as the present corporations only operated the 
road which was built by another company, they were not liable 
for the deeds of their predecessors. 


HIS plea was at once set aside by the judge, on the ground 
that the plaintiff did not ask for compensation for the 
building of the road, but for relief from the injury caused 

him by the running of trains over it, and reimbursement of the 
loss which he had sustained in this way since he became the pro- 
prietor of the estate. There could be no doubt that an action 
of this kind could be maintained, and the question was whether 
the plaintiff actually possessed such rights in the streets border- 
ing on his premises as would entitle him to prevent their use by 
the railroad companies. This question had been decided by the 
State Court of Appeals in the case of Story against the New 
York Elevated Railroad Company, in which it was held that 
the operation of such a railway to a certain extent impeded 
the ordinary use of the street, and obstructed light and air, and 
so far abridged the privileges of abutting owners which were 
involved in the maintenance of the street as a public way. 
The fee of Greenwich Street was conveyed to the city in 1761, 
on the condition that the property conveyed should be held by 
the city as a public street forever; and the city accepted the 
conveyance subject to this condition, which, in the opinion of 
the judge, gave the owners of the adjoining property the right 
to have the street forever kept open, or to receive compensa- 
tion for the damage which they might suffer by reason of ob- 
structions placed in it without their consent. .It would be 
within the province of the court to estimate the value of the 
plaintiffs rights in the street, and to provide in the judgment 
that if the defendants should pay to the plaintiff the sum so 
asses-ed, the injunction asked for by the plaintiff should be 
denied ; but as in the opinion of the judge this would bea favor 
to the defendants, for which they had not asked, he concluded 
simply to order judgment for the plaintiff, that, as he requested, 
the defendants should be enjoined and restrained from further 
use of his property in Greenwich and Rector Streets, and should 
pay him damages for their previous use of it at the rate of five 
hundred dollars a year from the time the plaintiff became 
owner of the property until the entry of the judgment. In 
order, however, to avoid needless annoyance to the railroad 
companies and the public, it was further directed that the in- 
junction should not issue for six months, so as to give the de- 
fendants time to acquire the plaintiff's property, or in some way 
to ¢ come to an agreement with him. 


SUIT, somewhat similar in its character to the Elevated 
Railroad cases, has been brought against the great East 
River suspension bridge, or rather, against the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commonalty of the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, which own the bridge, to recover compensation for 
the damave caused by it to the business of a certain warehouse 
man of Brooklyn, who finds that the larger class of ships is pre- 
vented from reaching his warehouses, and desires to have it 
enjoined and abolished as an unlawful nuisance, It is well 
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known that very large ships cannot pass under the Brooklyn 
bridge without sending down the upper portion of their masts, 
and according to the counsel for the plaintiff, about two-fifths of 
the tonnage entering the port of New York is thus prevented 
from going above the bridge. That this constitutes an obstruc- 
tion to navigation sufficiently serious to demand recognition 
from the courts seems obvious enough, and a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which declared a certain 
bridge over the Ohio River to be such an obstruction, although 
only seven steamboats out of the two hundred and thirty on the 
river had smoke-stacks high enough to touch it, certainly con- 
firms this position; but the plaintiff’s representations as to the 
amount of the injury done him appear to have lost a good deal 
of their force by reason of the circumstance that the main 
cables of the bridge were put in place several years ago, with- 
out any opposition or remonstrance from him, and that, further- 
more, although the obstruction remained unchanged during the 
long period devoted to the completion of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches, no notice was taken of it until many millions of dol- 
lars had been spent upon it, and it was thrown open to public use. 


HE Cape Cod Ship-Canal Company has been passing 

through a trying experience, and it is quite possible that 

the sufferings which it has undergone may have so reduced 
its strength that it will succumb to them, and expire quietly, 
without an attempt to rally. After a series of ostensible at- 
tempts at surveying a canal across the Massachusetts promon- 
tory, which were, as it is said, merely pretences, devised as a 
cover for attacks upon the pockets of credulous investors, a 
new company applied for and obtained a charter last year, un- 
der restrictions which were intended by their severity to exclude 
speculators. Among other things the company was obliged to 
deposit two hundred and fifty thousand dollars with the State 
treasurer as a guaranty of its intention to carry on the work 
to completion; and a proviso was added, that unless twenty- 
five thousand dollars should have been actually expended upon 
the canal work before the twenty-sixth day of October, in addi- 
tion to the deposit of the guaranty fund, the charter should 
expire on that day. The new company was very slow in get- 
ting its affairs arranged, and although the guaranty money was 
duly deposited, and on the appointed day in October more than 
four hundred and fifty men were at work on the excavation, 
there appeared to be some question as to whether the requisite 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of work had been done, and 
the enemies of the enterprise, of whom the chief is of course 
the railroad company whose line is intercepted by the canal, 
promptly challenyed the validity of the charter. 


HE investigation following, which took place before the 
Railroad Commissioners, revealed some rather unpleasant 
traits of human nature. As the forfeitire of the charter 

was an object much desired by certain persons, a party of ex- 
perts was sent to the scene of operations on the day fixed for 
the decision, and the amount of excavation measured, the ma- 
terials on hand noted, and estimates privately made on which 
to base a challenge of the charter. The testimony gathered 
in this way by the experts does not seem, on comparison of 
their results, to cast much credit on their powers of computa- 
tion. One of them, who took the trouble to apply a tape-line 
to the excavation, came to the conclusion that about sixty-three 
or sixty-four thousand cubic yards of material had been taken 
out, and that the value of this work, together with that of piles 
driven and timber on the ground, would amount to something 
like sixteen thousand dollars. The other, who appears to have 
measured by his ‘“ eye,” instead of the more troublesome, but 
more accurate tape, “ judged ” that about ten thousand yards of 
excavation had been done, and concluded that the total cost of 
the operations should be fairly estimated at about four thousand 
dollars. 


HIS discrepancy, amounting to three hundred per cent, 
between the valuations of two experts, sent to the spot on 
the same duty, and in the interest of the same parties, 

seems to have invited further inquiry, and on pressing the point 
a little, certain papers were produced, and identified by the sec- 
ond expert as having been written by him, in one of which, 
sent from the scene of the canal operations, on the evening of 
the day on which his investigation took place, to the engineer 
of the Canal Company, he informed the engineer that he ‘‘was in 
possession of the necessary facts, figures and measurements ” 
needed to make up the estimate of the expenditure incurred by 


the company. ‘ These,” he was kind enough to say to his 
correspondent, he “would hold till he heard from him,” request- 
ing him, however, to reply within three days. In order to facili- 
tate the process of arriving at a satisfactory private understand- 
ing with the engineer, he was also good enough to draw up an 
explicit proposition, ready for immediate acceptance, under 
which he was to be associated with the contractor already en- 
trusted with the work, and a new contract made with the firm 
for all the excavation, at forty cents per cubic yard, or about 
twice the proper price; and in return for this favor he promised 
to “assist,” probably out of the wealth of information gathered 
by the use of his “eye,” “in showing the amount expended to 
date for the purpose of saving the charter.” This alluring offer 
does not seem to have been warmly received by the engineer of 
the company, and the elastic expert was obliged to carry his 
valuable testimony to the opposing party. 


HE Fireman's Journal gives a table, prepared with consid- 
yf erable labor, showing the number of towns in each State, 
containing more than fifteen hundred inhabitants, which are 
provided with apparatus for extinguishing fires, and, to compare 
with this, the number of towns of similar population which are 
destitute of such protection. As might be supposed, the table 
shows that the Southern towns are much less generally fur- 
nished with fire-engines than those of the North, but this is 
sufficiently explained, perhaps, by the large territory and scat- 
tered population of most places in the South. The most in- 
structive comparison is that between tlie Eastern and Western 
portions of the country north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and 
this indicates that the citizens of the new towns of the far 
West are much more energetic in adopting measures for pro- 
tecting their property than their Eastern brethren. Asan illus- 
tration of this, the States and Territories of Nevada, Oregon, 
Dakota, Idaho, Montana and Washington contain twenty-nine 
towns of more than fifteen hundred inhabitants, and of these 
every one has its fire-department, with apparatus for use; while 
in Massachusetts, out of two hundred and sixty-one similar 
towns, only one hundred and sixty-four, or about three-fifths, are 
so provided, and in Pennsylvania and Connecticut the proportion 
is even less. These are the worst of the Northern States, the 
ratioof protected towns rising in New York to about two-thirds 
of the whole number, in New Jersey, Wisconsin and Michigan, 
to about three-fourths, and in Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire and Ohio to four-fifths or more. The Dominion of Canada, 
which we are disposed to consider a place of rather primitive 
manners, is far in advance of us in this respect, the whole Domirf- 
ion, out of one hundred and sixteen towns of fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, having but one without a fire-department. 


T is rather difficult, in the midst of so much conflicting testi- 
mony, to learn the exact truth about the timber supply of 
the United States. Not long ago a report, written, we be- 

lieve, by a Canadian official, announced that at the present rate 
of consumption the pine lumber of the United States would be 
exhausted in something more than seven years. As a similar 
report published last year by a United States official set the 
limit at eleven years, it would appear either that one of the 
writers made a mistake of three years, or that a new and ex- 
tensive demand for the timber had recently sprung up; but a 
third report, or rather an address, just delivered before the 
American Forestry Congress at St. Paul, Minnesota, by Dr. 
George B. Loring, United States Commissioner of Agriculture, 
indicates that there must have been something wrong about the 
estimates of both the oflicial gentlemen who prophesied before 
him. According to Dr. Loring, the danger that the timber 
product of the United States will be exhausted is much more 
remote than the speculating holders of forest land would have 
us believe. Not only, aa he says, is the planting of pine trees, 
and the production of lumber, rapidly increasing in the Eastern 
States, but even in the forest States of the Northwest so much 
attention is now paid to replanting the cleared districts that, 
notwithstanding the enormous consumption, the acreage of 
woodland steadily increases, and twenty-five years hence the 
new crop of cultivated forest trees will be, he thinks, more 
valuable than the original growth. In other States, which were 
at the time of their settlement by the whites nearly destitute of 
woodland, great progress has been made in tree-cultivation, and 
in Minnesota alone nearly forty thousand acres were planted 
with forest trees last year; while even in Nebraska there are 


now more than one hundred and seven thousand acres of culti- 


vated forest. | 
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STRAINS IN FRAMED STRUCTURES.! 
i ROFESSOR 


UO Of tah Du Bois is one 
oa of the earlier 
American workers 
in the science of 
raphical statics, a 
Ena laige of which 
was largely im, 
parted to Ameri- 
can architects and 
engineers by his 
“Graphical Stat- 
ics.” He now pub- 
lishes a larger 
work, having the 
same objective ap- 
plication, and in- 
ten:led to fully ex- 
plain the principal 
methods in use for 
obtaining the strains in bridge and roof trusses; to compare these 
methods, showing their relative practical value; to elucidate the 
proper modes of application to the different type forms of trusses, 
and to furnish practical information concerning the best methods of 
computing the sectional dimensions of members required to resist 
these strains, as well as to explain the usual modes of connecting these 
members at the joints. 

The author appears to be one of the first American writers to 
appreciate the fact that the following are at least of equal impor- 
tance. 

1. Finding maximum strains in truss members. 

2. Determination of sectional dimensions of members, ‘with due 
regard to economy of material and labor. 

3. Arranging the joints or connections so as to obtain maximum 
strength at Teast cost. 

Most writers stop with the first, coolly telling the student that they 
will teach him the theory, and that he must get a position in a bridge- 





‘works to get the ideas knowledge he wants, and to learn how to 


use the theory. But bridge-building establishments are not educa- 
tional or philanthropical institutions, and are not likely to employ raw 

raduates, filled with theories, so long as men possessing a practical 
Eaowleiee of the subject can be obtained. 

The volume, which is a goodly quarto containing nearly 400 pages, 
illustrated by nearly 800 engravings, besides several folded plates rep- 
resenting the actual working-drawings of a bridge, and is neatly and 
strongly bound, is divided into two parts, theoretical and practical. An 
introduction contains the necessary definitions, as well as a statement 
of the principles of equilibrium of forces and moments on which all 
methods of obtaining strains in trusses are necessarily based. 

_ Four modes of procedure are given, stated to comprise all that are 
in use. 

1, Resolution of forces; graphical; analytical. 

2. Method of moments; analytical; graphical. 

A series of axioms or postulates, relating to the manner in which 
strains act in the members, calls the attention of the reader to some 
points which are quite essential, though usually omitted. The signs 
adopted by the author to indicate compression and tension are the 
reverse of those used by Ritter, Burr, and Landsberg. This change 
makes no material difference and possesses no evident advantage. 

Bow’s system of notation is used, though less simple than the one 
ni ees by Professor Du Bois in his “Graphical Statics,” Plate II 
of Appendix, in which the space above the truss is termed X, that below 
it XY. The system would be further improved by numbering the tri- 
angles of the truss in order, instead of lettering them. 

The graphic method by resolution of forces is practically identi- 
cal with the English method of reciprocals, though less fully devel- 
oped than in Clarke’s “Principles of Graphic Statics.” 

The check on its accuracy by symmetry of the strain diagram, fails 


when either truss diagram or the loading is unsymmetrical. A better- 


check is to commence the strain diagram at each end of load line, work- 
ing toward the centre of truss from each end. If the work is correct, 
the line joining the two portions of the strain diagram will be parallel 
to the corresponding line of the truss diagram. 

The method of analytical resolution of forces is sometimes termed 
trigonometrical, because the formule contain functions of the angle 
of inclination of the piece from a vertical. It is merely the analyti- 
cal expression of the graphical method, being based on the same law 
of equilibrium of forces at an apex. The application clearly demon- 
strates the great inferiority of this method to the graphical for obtain- 
ing strains in roof-trusses, requiring much more Tabey and involving 
greater liability to errors, which are less easily detected. ‘The inclina- 
tions of the members can be measured from the truss diagram with 
accuracy sufficient for practical purposes. 

The analytical method of moments is that widely known as Ritter’s 
Method of Static Moments, and a very full development of the system 
en ee ee ne NE hc EE ROO 
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with numerous applications to nearly all forms of framed structures, 
may be found in Ritter’s “Tron Roofs and Bridges” (English transla- 
tion by H. R. Sankey, 1879). The limiting condition of its applica- 
bility, that not more than three pieces be cut by any section, in which 
the strains are really unknown, corresponds to that of the first 
method, that not more than two unknown strains can be found by 
means of the force polygon for any apex. ; 

The term “ sign” is here misapplied to the lever arm of a strain ; 
it properly indicates the direction of rotation produced by the 
moment considered. : 

The rule on page 27, for determining the nature of the strain act- 
ing on a piece, is not clearly expressed and would certainly perplex 
the student at first. The author evidently considers the truss as 
lying in a horizontal plane, with the observer standing on the end of 
the cut piece considered. If the truss be erected in place and be ig 
a vertical plane, the axis of the observer would then be horizontal 
and at right anvles to the plane of the truss. 

The nature of this strain may also be found by assuming that the 
strain acting in the cut piece considered, and producing equilibrium 
in left-hand part of truss, always acts from right towards left side of 
the line of section. Then write out equation of equilibrium of mo- 
ments for the piece, prefixing to each moment its proper sign of plus 
or minus, according as it tends to produce positive or negative rota- 
tion. Reduce this equation to its simplest form, having symbol of 
required strain on left-hand side, with plus sign; its amount will be 
found on right side, preceded by the sign correctly indicating whether 
the strain be compression or tension. 

The time required for application of this method to a given truss 
can be greatly reduced by measuring the required lengths of lever 
arms on a correct truss diagram, instead of finding them by calcula- 
tion; also, by performing the necessary computations for simplifying 
the equations of moments with a good slide-rule, or four-place loga- 
rithms. 

The graphic method of moments is merely an application of Cul- 
mann’s principle. The bending moments and shears acting at any 
point of the length of the truss are found graphically, and the actual | 
strains in chords and web members are found from these by simple 
computations. . 

The application of the four methods conclusively proves that the 
first graphical method is best adapted to obtain the strains in a roof- 
truss, because requiring a very small amount of computation, besides 
being controlled by a system of checks on its accuracy. Ritter’s 
method of moments is next best, i if lengths of lever arms 
are measured on a truss diagram. These two methods are perfectly 
general, being applicable to all forms of trusses and modes of loading, 
even by inclined forces. The other methods are sometimes of great 
value in obtaining strains in members of bridge-trusses, especially 
when the chords are parallel. 

In Chapter I of Section II the general subject of roof-trusses is 
considered. No explanations are here given of the proper method 
of estimating the loads on a roof-truss, a very essential point. Two 
formule are provided for finding the wind-pressure normal to the 
roof-surface, with a table computed from Hutton’s formula, for 
angles of inclination varying by differences of five dezrees, but with- 
out suggesting any method of interpolation for intermediate angles. 
Hutton’s formula is empirical, deduced from experiments made in 
1786, 1787 and 1788, with a whirling-machine.? 

This formula is evidently incorrect, yet is the one most commonly 
employed by English and American constructors, merely because this 
subject has been neglected by scientists until very recently. 

A second formula is proposed for the same purpose, but the dis- 
crepancies between the two are certainly very remarkable. Assum- 
ing that the maximum wind-pressure on a plane surface perpendicu- 
lar to its direction is 50 pounds per square foot, and performing the 
necessary computations, we obtain the following results. 


Angle of inclination: degrees, 5 10 1% 2 25 30 8 40 
Hutton’s formula: nor. press. lbs., 6.8 12.1 17.5 22.9 28.1 33.1 eG. 
Second formula: nor. press. lbs., 4 #15 34 559 89 12.5 16.5%20.7 
Degrees, 4 50 5c 6 6 70 #80 90 
Nor. press. lbs., 45.1 47.6 49.5 50.0 50.7 61.5 50.5 50.0 


Nor. press. lbs., 25.0 29.4 33.6 37.5 41.1 44.2 48.5 650.0 
No mention is here made of the proper amount to be allowed for 
the weight of snow, though two authorities are quoted on page 263, 
as recommending 12 and 80 pounds per square foot. Nor is any- 
thing said of the manner in which this snow-load per ie i foot is 
affected by varying the angle of inclination of the roof. It is plainly 
evident that the actual maximum snow-load would also vary with the 
latitude of the locality, being greatest in the Northern States, a mod- 
erate amount in the Middle States, while it should be entirely omitted 
in the Southernmost States. Datacould be obtained from the Signal 
Service Bureau, on which to base an approximate formula for the 
preper amount of snow-load, varying with latitude. 
The author assumes that the maximum wind-pressure may act on 
a roof at the same time that it supports a maximum snow-load; but 
it is scarcely possible for snow to remain on the windward side of a 
roof, exposed to the action of a hurricane having a velocity of over 
140 miles per hour, according to the author’s formula. This assump- 
tion involves an excess of material in principals and tie-beams that 
would hardly be tolerated in bridge-building. If the maximum 
weight of snow were to remain on the leeward side of the roof, as 
assumed by the author, its weight would partly counterbalance the 
action of the wind, lessening the distortion of the truss, and the 
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strains in the diagonals and verticals would actually be less than if 
the snow were omitted. 

Our author directs the reactions at ends of truss to be found by 
calculation, ignoring the beautiful application of the equilibrium 
polygon, discovered by Major J. R. Willett, of Chicago, applicable to 
any truss and any mode of loading. (American Architect, Vol. IL, 
pp- 30, 41, 55.) 

wo cases are considered. 

1. Truss anchored at ends to each wall. 

2. Truss having expansion-rollers under one end. : 

It is evident that the entire vertical component of the reaction at 
either end must be supplied at that end alone, by the upward press- 
ure or assistance of the wall. Consequently, only its horizontal 
component is capable of transmission through the truss to the other 
wall. In case of a large church with high walls, not stiffened by 
transverse partitions, and exposed to the action of the wind, this 
pressure would act on the alla well as the roof. Even if the truss 
were anchored to each wall, if the overturning moment of the wind- 
pressure on the wall just equals the moment of stability of the wall, 
the horizontal component of the reaction at windward end of the 
truss must be entirely resisted by the leeward wall, just as if roll- 
ers were placed under the windward end of the truss. For simplic- 
ity, the frictional stability of the wall is neglected, as well as the 
stiffening caused by the rafters and boarding of the ruof. If the 
wind-pressure on the wall be now increased, it appears that one-half 
the total additional pressure on one bay of the wall would also be 
transmitted through the truss to the leeward wall. ‘This increase of 
pressure might be supposed to continue until the total overturning 
moment of the wind equalled the moments of stability of both walls, 
when the building would be on the point of falling. 

Hence, it becomes evident that the two cases considered are not 
always sufficient, and that the wrought-iron tie-rod of agruss might 
even be subjected to compression, causing the collapse of the truss 
and fall of the roof, when apparently safe. 

Some plates of truss and strain diagrams, copied from Bow’s 
“Economies of Construction,” are then added without explanation. 

Nothing is said of the mode of dimensioning the members of roof- 
trusses, other than the system afterwards given for bridge-trusses, 
nor are there any descriptions or illustrations of the joints of roof- 
trusses, which .are usually quite different from those of bridge- 
trusses. 

To architects, the chapter on roof-trusses would be the most inter- 
esting and useful portion of the book, were not the mode of treat- 
ment employed so defective and incomplete. It may be possible, 
but it is not very probable, that a student could learn to correctly 
design and detail roof-trusses from the data and explanations to be 
found in this work. Professor Greene's little book “toof-Trusses” 
is a much better presentation of the subject, though limited to the 
use of a single method. 

The subject of bridge-trusses is next considered, with the usual 
explanations, and a discussion of the modes of distribution of the 
load, which produce maximum strains in the upper and lower chords, 
and in the web members. 

Chapters IV and V are devoted to a consideration of the principal 
type forms of bridge-trusses, with applications of one of the four 
methods, Ritter’s method being principally employed. Some nue 
are new to works of this kind. The Fink truss differs from those 
given by Trautwine, Wood and Shreve in having alternate verticals 
only half as long as the intermediate ones. In the truncated bow- 
string truss, the panel lengths are sometimes diminished from the 
middle towards both ends, as in the Randolph Street bridge, at 
Chicago. 

The author arranges the principal types in the following order, 
from best to poorest: Pratt, Post, Kellogg, Baltimore Bridge Co., 
Fink, Bollman. 

Some interesting sketches of forms of beams of uniform strength 
arcegdded, as well as two very valuable tables, not often found in 
American works, and similar to those in Brandt’s “Eisen-Construc- 
tionen,” Reuleaux’s “Constructeur,” Clarke’s “Graphic Statics,” “In- 
genieur’s Taschenbuch,”’ etc. 

The first table contains sketches of most common forms of section 
of beams and columns, with formule for their sectional areas, mo- 
ments of inertia, and distances from neutral axes to most distant 
fibres of the sections. ‘The value of this table is increased by the 
fact that the more recent formule for wrought-iron columns and 
struts contain the radius of gyration of the cross-section, equal to the 
square root of the quotient of its moment of inertia by its area. 

The theory of flexure is applied to beams supported and loaded 
in various ways, and the special formule and results obtained are 
arranged in a second table of even greater value. This contains a 
sketch illustrating the mode of support and of the loading, ethe 
general equation for bending moment, equation of elastic line, break- 
ing load, and relative strength of beam, with a diagram showing the 
manner in which the values of the bending moments vary from end 
to end of the beam. This table comprises just the data required in 
practice, very conveniently arranged for convenient reference and 
comparison. 

In Chapter IV is to be found a general graphical method for 
obtaining the numerical value of the moment of inertia of any given 
cross-section, as well as the position of its centre of gravity. The 
reader should remember that the sections shown are at right angles 
with their actual positions, being rotated ninety degrees to the left. 


The method here given is theoretically correct, but quite complex in 

application, and there is considerable liability to error in a eas 
the radius of gyration of each slice or lamina of the section. Practi- 
cally, the much simpler process usually found in works on graphic 
statics will be found preferable, since the results obtained closely 
approximate the true values, if the method be properly applied. The 
Jamine should be taken as thin as possible, the equilibrium curve 
substituted for the polygon first obtained, and the area between this 
curve and its end tangents may then be readily found by means of a 
good planimeter (Clarke’s “Principles of Graphic Statics,” p. 112). 

Part IL of this work is devoted to explanations of the proper 
methods of computing the sectional dimensions of truss members 
from the strains acting upon them, with an examination of the differ- 
ent modes in which the members of trusses are connected together, 
which is supplemented by lists of the elementary parts of bridges, 
and a complete design of a given bridge, comprising all necessary 
a a and drawings. 

ead loads and wind pressures are first considered, especially for 
bridges, with tables of amounts of live and dead loads, weights of 
roof coverings, of trusses and bridges of various spans, with formule 
for approximate weights of trusses by Trautwine, Stoney, Rankine 
and Unwin. 

Buck’s method of making allowance for weights of the members 
themselves, by increasing their sections, appears to be new, and will 
be found very valuable in practice, because it is so easily applied. 

The author very properly remarks that the determination of sec- 
tional dimensions of pieces is of equal importance with finding the 
strains acting on them, though this is usually ignored by most writers. 
Valuable data have been collected from various authorities, and a 
very convenient table of maximum permissible strains in compression, 
‘tension, and shear is given from members of wrought-iron bridge 
trusses. 

The formule for hollow cylindrical columns of cast and wrouglit 
iron are of .the form known as Gordon’s, though containing numeri- 
cal coefficients differing materially from those given by Wood, 
‘Trautwine, Rankine, etc. The formule for ‘“ Square,” “ Phenix,” 
‘“ American” and “Common” (1) columns are identical with 
Whittemore’s (Trautwine’s “Civil Engineer’s Pocket-Book,” p. 233). 

The formula for latticed wrought-iron columns is considerably 
different from those proposed by Professor Burr (Papers P. E. Sct. 
Soc. IT, No. 5). 

The mode of application of these formul is not explained, though 
this is likely to perplex the student at first. 

The author appears to entirely ignore the great progress made 
during the past five years in the study and use of wrought-iron 
columns and struts, and their appropriate formule, for no mention 
is made of the following, or any use made of the valuable results 
obtained : — 


The very valuable experiments made by Bouscaren on different types of 


wrought-iron columns and bridge struts of full size (dmerican Architect, 


Vol. XI, p. 114). 

The excellent series of formule deduced from the results of the preceding 
experiments by Professor Burr (Papers P. E. Sci. Soc. I, 2.) 

Experiments on full-size Phanix columns by United States testing-ma- 
chine, at cost of Clarke, Reeves & Co., and discussions of these experiments 
(Trans. Am. Soc. Civ. Eng., February and March, 1882). 

Experiments on wrought-iron and steel by United States Board. 

The Rational Formule for Bridge Struts and Columns, deduced by origi- 
nal inyestigations, by Professor Robinson (Van Nostrand’s Scientific Series). 

It must certainly be presumed that the author is well acquainted 
with all these results, and it is rather surprising that they are not 
used in the work. It is evident that the treatment of the subject of 
columns is defective, being at least five years behind the best Ameri- 
can practice, a grave fault in a text-book. 

Chapter III comprises examples of the mode of computing dimen- 
sions of floor-beams, their flanges, webs, and riveting; suspenders; 
eye-bars or links. and diameters of pins. 

It is stated that steel pins should have about four-fifths the sec- 
tional area, or seven-eighths the diameter of those of wrought-iron 
for similar strains, making them rather larger than is usual in 
practice (Carnegie’s “ Pucket-Book,” p. 236). 

Tables for diameters of pins, thickness of end bearings, as well as 
for rivets, are added from Carnegie’s “Pocket-Book.” ‘The rules for 
riveting are from Rankine’s “Applied Mechanics,” p. 299. No mention 
is made of steel rivets, or of the common practice of diminishing the 
spacing of rivets from middle to ends of built beams, a point of con- 
siderable importance (Burr’s “Stresses,’’ p. 309). 

Chapter LV contains numerous illustrations of the joints of bridge- 
trusses used by the best bridge-building establishments. It is 
abundantly illustrated by geometrical and by several isometrical 
views of joints, and is simply indispensable to the student and bridge- 
engineer, forming one of the most valuable features of the hook, far 
more valuable than anything heretofore published on this subject. 

In Chapter V is to be found a detailed explanation of the routine 
method pursued in designing a bridge, making out the strain-sheet, 
bill of materials, estimate, shipping bill, and full general and detail 
drawings. The system is applied to an actual example, with a full 
and complete set of papers and drawings, and its importance to the 
student can hardly be over-estimated, since it gives a full description 
of the routine methods for saving labor and insuring accuracy, actu- 
ally employed in a firgt-class bridge-works, a kind of information 


which has rarely been accessible to persons not actually employed in 


such establishments. 
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The last chapter contains forms of advertisement for proposals, 
proposal and bond, contract and specifications, with a general speci- 
fication for bridges of wood, wrouglit-iron and steel. ‘This general 
specification largely embodies the practical data and formule pre- 
viously given, in a condensed form and arranged for easy reference, 
as well as to prevent omissions in writing out specifications. It is 
really a condensed treatise on bridge construction, and well repays 
close study. 

Much may also be learned from it in regard to the proper mode 
of inspecting and testing the materials supplied by the contractor. 

Tn conclusion, we may say that the work cannot be recommended 
as being likely to give all the information required by the architect 
for designing roof-trusses, though much of the data given for dimen- 
sioning bridge-trusses is equally applicable to roof-trusses; but 
the modes of connecting the truss members are essentially different 
in roofs and bridges. Still the great quantity of valuable data, 
formule, tables and general information contained in the work will 
be worth to the architect many times its cost for general purposes. 

But it will be found indispensable to the bridge engineer, to the 
student desirous of mastering the details of bridge construction, and 
to the architect, who may be called on to construct trusses of forms 
similar to those of bridges, since, in apie of the defects here noted, 
it is undoubtedly the must valuable work on bridge construction ever 
published in this country. It is to be hoped that its defects may be 
remedied in a second edition. 


RECENT BOOKS ON ART. 


HE attention of art students 
should be called, I think, 
to a series of small hand- 
books now publishing in French 
by Quantin, of Paris. It is ul- 
timately to consist of one hun- 
dred volumes, published at a 
uniform and very cheap rate, 
is called the Bibliotheque de 
VEnseignment des Beauz-Aris, 
is issued under the patronage of 
the Administration des Beaux- 
Arts and numbers amid its 
authors most of the many well- 
known names in French criti- 
cism. It is to embrace a cer- 
tain number of the “general 
treatises ’’ dealing with the dif- 
ferent arts in a cursory but 
comprehensive way, and a 
larger number of volumes de- 
voted each to some special 
craft or subdivision of a craft. 
The volumes thus far published 
vary in value, but taken to- 
gether amply justify one in 
praising the series as a whole. 
Among the latest are two on 
engraving—one, “La Gravure,” 
by Vicomte Henri Delaborde, 
which is a history of the art, 
and the other, “Les Procédés de 
: la Gravure,” which is a technical 
treatise and is written by Alfred de Lostalot, editor of the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts. Strangely enough these volumes, which from the 
character of their authors we might have expected to be very good, 
are much the poorest thus far issued. If none of their companions 
had been more successful the series would not have been worth our 
notice. To begin with, a subject which is and must be one and indi- 
visible has been arbitrarily cut in two. It is impossible, especially in 
books intended, as are these, for beginners, to discuss the history of 
engraving without referring to its processes; impossible to describe 
its processes without citing the facts of its history. In their desire 
not to encroach upon one another’s ground the authors have made 
their several volumes fragmentary, disjointed, and, I should think, 
almost useless to the youthful scholar ; but besides this, the volume of 
M. de Lostalot, who by the nature of his main occupation in life 
should be thoroughly familiar with the processes of engraving, is so 
confused, so injudicious in arrangement and often so mistaken in 
matters of fact as well as of taste that we marvel at its issue from a 
French press. It is particularly lacking in the qualities so constantly 
found in French criticism that we grow to believe them a necessary 
factor therein, grow to expect them on every occasion as we do not 
in critical works in other languages — in the qualities of clear vision, 
logical reasoning, and precise, definite, systematic presentation. 
Nor is Delaborde’s history of the art much better in arrangement or 
in judgment. Tlie engravings are necessarily poor in all the volumes 
— it would not be easily possible to give good cuts, even of mechani- 
cal sorts, in any profusion at the price of four francs for a bound vol- 
ume. In most of the books the poor pictures do not greatly trouble 
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us— we accept them for what they are, as signs merely and rough 


symbols of the works discussed. But when it is a fine engraving 
that the very poor engraving pretends to show, the discrepancy 
afflicts us more. 


It is a pleasure to turn from these unsuccessful volumes to the oth- 
ers thus far issued, all of which merit praise, but of only two of which, 
the latest and I think the best, I have space here to speak. One of 
these is the sketch of English painting by M. Chesneau. It is of 
peculiar interest to American readers, for these are usually not very 
well acquainted with its products themselves, and can turn tu no 
complete and systematic account of it in their own language. Even 
had such been now written for us by an Englishman it would most 
likely be less satisfactory than the present volume; for as English 
critics show themselves in their many more fragmentary essays on 
the subject, they write usually from a very narrow standpoint, are 
insular, and not cosmopolitan in their taste, and are either unable or 
unwilling to judge native products by any extraneous standards. Eng- 
lish critics have found much to object to in M. Chesneau’s criticism, 
but it isnot by that proved less true or less valuable. The author 
wrote some years ago a similar treatise in another form which was 
much more condemnatory of the school than this later volume, but 
even this — the fruit of many years of study and of a keen and, it 
seems to me, just and impartial taste —is not flattering enough to 
suit the English view of English art. It is therefore, I repeat, a very 
valuable contribution to our Knowledge of the subject, correcting and 
modifying the exaggerated idea about English painting, past and 
present, which we derive from English writers — doing for us what 
we must do for ourselves when we first see the works of the school 
after having read about them in the pages of a Ruskin or even of a 
Hamerton. 

The reader who goes to London with M. Chesnau to guide his an- 
ticipations will have a far less frightful disenchantment in prospect 
than he who goes filled with a memory of these panegyrists. He 
brings no violently French prejudices to his task and can appreciate 
the good he finds whether it is of the sort to which he has been used 
at home or not. But he speaks from the point of view of a Conti- 
nental critic, which is, I need hardly say, almost antipodal to the 
point of view of his British brother. That is, he looks at art from 
an artistic — a pictorial and technical — standpoint and not from a 
literary, moral or sentimental one. He ranks first the qualities which 
the typical English critic ranks last or ignores entirely, so it is not 
strange if his verdicts, general and particular, should often be a re- 
versal of those we have been used to reading. His sketch is of ne- 
cessity brief, but it is well ordered, clear, and comprehensive. With 
great, good taste he speaks in detail of the most typical personalities 
on his list and passes over with briefer mention those which may be 
as well Known to local fame but are intrinsically less important. The 
really great men of past days —such as Reynolds and Gainsborough 
—he praises as they deserve, and his analysis of such a man as 
Hogarth is as acute as instructive. To Blake I think he hardly does 
the justice he might in even the few lines he devotes to him. But 
this would have been too much to expect from any Frenchman, how- 
ever acute, however catholic. A German critic would do better here, 
and it would be interesting to have the verdict of such a one to set 
against the over-praise recently bestowed upon Blake by his own 
countrymen. The recent school is wisely judged and not without 
sympathy and admiration; and a final chapter speaks of caricature 
and the work of the latest school of illustrators, lauding Miss Green- 
away, Caldecott, and the rest in a way that must satisfy even their 
English admirers. It is a pity, I think, this little book cannot be 
translated into English. I am told that so little interest is taken — 
here in English art that it would not be worth a translator’s while to 
undertake the task; but if this is so it speaks badly for the status of 
our art students and amateurs. 

The other volume to which I have referred is a History of Tapes- 
try by one of the best known and best equipped of French critics—M. 
Eugéne Miintz. Nothing could be clearer, saner, more complete and 
satisfactory than this little treatise, which should find good audience 
in this country now that so many examples of ancient tapestries are 
being yearly brought here and exhibited in various places. M. 
Miintz is a little hampered at the outset of his task, for the early his- 
tory of tapestry — which is the art of hand weaving in colors, and is 
distinct on the one side from embroidery and on the other from the 
mechanical work of the loom— is so closely bound up with these two 
allied branches that it was difficult for him to speak of it clearly 
without trespassing on ground that is to be occupied by other writers 
in forthcoming volumes of the series. In his desire to avoid this 
trespass and yet speak of ancient works which we know through 
written descriptions only, and which may have been tapestries but can- 
not be proved to have been such, M. Miintz is sometimes a little frag- 
mentary, and, what is always disagreeable to the reader, a little apol- 
ogetic in his style; but after the first chapter, when he stands 
on the proven ground of his own special branch, no one could be 
more clear and delightful. The illustrations, too, are less inadequate 
than In any of the other books. While full of enthusiasm for his 
subject M. Miintz does not fall into the error so dangerous to writers 
on special and limited topics. He does not unduly exaggerate its 
relative importance or admire indiscriminately all its essays, or 
judge them from the point of view of the antiquary or collector 
rather than of the art-critic. That the works of a certain period 
are rare is no merit in his eyes—it is beauty alone for which he looks. 


_ And his estimate of the beauty of the products of different lands and 


different times is regulated by a keen sense of the requirements of 
this especial art and not by any general reputation gained perhaps 
in quite other branches. He is not constrained, for example, by the 
fame of Raphael and of his thrice-celebrated cartoons to give the 
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tapestries woven therefrom the highest place among their fellows. 
He criticises them very justly and shows why and how they are in- 
ferior as (apestries to many earlier and many later works. Nor does 
the vogue of the French factories in the last century lead him to 
undue praise of what was really a decadent phase of the art. And, 
best of all, he is unsparing in his condemnation of the present pro- 
ducts of the state factories in their inane attempts to achieve the re- 
sults of pictorial methods instead of those equally artistic and equally 
splendid results which are proper to the tapestry-maker’s art and to 
it alone. ‘ 

The historical paragraphs of his book are as interesting as the 
critical, and not only give us instructive glimpses both into the ways 
and manners of the artisans of different periods, but show in a way 
that will, I am sure, surprise most of his readers, the immense extent 
to which the art was practised in medieval and Kenaissance days, 
the high esteem in which it was held, and the way it stood actually 
side by side with the painter’s art in the judgment of purchasers and 
artists. The facts and figures and lists he gives are of extreme in- 
terest, and should attract to the volume those who wish to get a fresh 
glimpse at the civilization, the tastes and the manners of past epochs, 
as well as those who are specially concerned with the art of which 
he treats. Constant and useful reference is made on almost every 
page to authorities who will carry the reader farther than M. Mintz 
can take him in this little book. And another source of surprise, 
perhaps, will be the knowledge here gained of the immense number 
of books that have already been written in French on this one sub- 
ject —a subject which we might suppose, too, of not the most gen- 
eral interest. It is only one sign of the richness of the French in 
critical writers, and of the vastness of the public to which these can 
safely appeal. Contrasted with the poverty of English-speaking 
countries in both these respects the difference is enormous. No 
reader of this book who remarks the prota of the references 
and quotations will doubt that to know this or any other branch of 
art or archeology, it is to-day as necessary for the student to acquaint 
himself with the French language as it is for the budding theologian 
to study German. And the mass of critical art-writing annually pub- 
lished in Paris is in no greater contrast with the amount of that 

ublished in London, than is its quality with the quality of the latter. 
{r. Bouton is the agent for these useful little books in New York. 
It is to be wished that they might be more widely offered for 
sale, and more widely read, than has yet been the case. 
M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 





MR. BOYLE’S INDIAN GROUP. 


T is not very often that one 
feels called upon to direct, 
however modestly, the at- 

tention of any but the most 
limited and local of publics to 
such works of art as the aver- 
age private patron is accus- 
tomed to select as a monument 
of his generosity and public 
spirit on the one hand and of 
his fostering care for the arts 
on the other. 

The public places of Ameri- 
can cities have, for the most 
part, a sorry tale to tell of 
the treatment to which they 
have been subjected by this 
class of eminently respectable 
and well-meaning persons, and 
here in Philadelphia the evil has grown so great that instead of a 
society for promoting the erection of memorials, like that in Boston, 
there is actually a systematic effort making to remove the eye-sores, 
in the form of fountains chiefly, erected at considerable expense by 
those kindly but misguided spirits of another age, who, for all their 
good intentions, do not seem to have been exactly commissioned by it 
as apostles to our own. 

Occasionally, however, this irresponsible kind of liberality is more 
fortunate, and of this nae choice Mr. Boyle’s group is certainly 
an admirable example. ‘he group is of bronze, and is destined for 
Lincoln Park, Chicago. It is the gift of Mr. Ryerson, a gentleman 
sensible enough to give the commission to a young and, at the time, 
el male unknown artist whose only claim was that he had done 
good work. Not much of a claim, you will say, and about the last 
to be recognized in the giving of commissions, but as I said before, this 
is an exceptional case. 

The group, as it stands, is not only by all odds the strongest piece 
of modelling that has ever been done in Philadelphia, it is, in my 
opinion, the first instance of a successful grappling with the Indian 

uestion in American art. The Indian A Ai is here presented is not 

e theatrical figure who has paraded so long in his wretched toggery 
of wampum and war-paint, but neither is he the ignoble and skulking 
creature which just at present it is the fashion, in certain very influ- 
ential quarters, to make him out to be. 

So essentially modern is the work throughout; so free is it from the 
conventionalities and make-believe classicalities which have done duty 
in sculpture so long after being rejected by the painters, that perhaps 
the first strong impression which the observer receives is that of hum- 





ble and faithful study of nature; of fidelity, in even the smallest de- 
tails, to well chosen, but by no means exceptional models. 

The principal figures might be, and probably are, thoroughly honest 
portraits — neither more nor less, (they do not seem to be less and we 
are fast learning to feel that it is not possible for them to be more, 
— but in the dignity of its conception and the masterly way in which it 
has been worked out, the group stands for much more than this: it 
stands for, and embodies, the idea of the race and its experience. Its 
attitude is that of expectancy — it is hardly one of welcome on the 
pert of the man at least, though there is neither fear nor defiance in 

is face, and he carries no weapon more formidable than a pipe, and 
though the woman’s look is kindly and hospitable; but the man’s 
face is full of distrust, and it is evident enough that the visitor who is 
approaching is white and that he is not much of a stranger any more. 
The contrast of the masculine with the feminine attributes, is admira- 
bly preserved throughout and makes one of the principal charms of 
the composition. ‘lhe woman’s figure has a soft and clinging quality 
with all its evidences of ungentle experience, while the man, peace- 
pipe or not, is unmistakably alert and on his guard. 

The weak points of the work, if one can be ungracious enough to 
note them, are undoubtedly to be found in the dog and the papoose. 
The faults of these are insignificant, perhaps, but one cannot help re- 
gretting that the baby was not made a little more interesting, and the 
unity of the impression certainly suffers from the fact that the dog, 
more vigilant even than his master, is not looking in the direction from 
which the stranger is evidently coming. 

The height of the principal figure is six feet eight inches, and that 
of the group is seven feet eight inches. It is to rest on a granite 
sedeatal about ten feet high in the die of which are to be set four bas- 
reliefs, also in bronze, illustrative of Indian life and customs. These bas- 
reliefs are still in the sculptor’s hands, but one, “‘ The Corn Dance,” is 
already cast and is certainly a very spirited performance. If the 
three others are as good as this the whole will form an extremely inter- 
esting series. L. W. MILLER. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE ON A TWENTY-FOOT LOT, CINCINNATI, 0. MR. CHARLES 
CRAPSEY, ARCHITECT, CINCINNATI, 0. 


HIS dwelling has just been completed for Mr. Joseph C. Harrell. 
The lot is on Ninth Street near Mound Street, and is 20 feet 
front by 100 feet deep to a 15-foot alley. The front is laid up 

with Zanesville red pressed-brick with black mortar, sunk joints. 
The inside is finished in white-pine, varnished. The total cost is 
$6,800. 


A BRONZE GROUP OF INDIANS, FOR LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO. 
MR. JOHN BOYLE, SCULPTOR, PHILADELPHIA, PA. DRAWN BY 
MR. JOSEPH PENNEL. 


SEE the preceding article. 


THE U. 8. COURT-HOUSE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MR. JAMES G. 
HILL, ARCHITECT, LATE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT OF THE 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICES AND KEEPER’S LODGE, ALBANY CEMETERY, ALBANY, 
N.Y. MR. R. W. GIBSON, ARCHITECT, ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE SNEER BUILDING, DES MOINES, I0. MESSRS. FOSTER @ 
LIEBBE, ARCHITECTS, DES MOINES, IO. 


SANITARY PLUMBING.!— IX. 
THE “SELF-SEALING” CLOSET.— GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


ORDER (1) to secure a rigid, safe 
and durable connection with the su 
ply and waste pipes, we cannot rely 
upon a material so brittle and 
treacherous as earthenware, or any- 
thing resembling it. The joints 
have to be screwed together with 
strong bolts, under powerful lever- 
age, and with no delicate hand, if 
we wish to obtain a permanent 
tightness which shall withstand the 
jarring and shrinkage of the joists 
and the pressure of the water. 

A plumber is always fearful of 
breaking the flanges of crockery in 
screwing up the gent and the re- 
sult is they are never as tight as they should be. Metal alone has the 
strength requisite for this purpose, and the metal at the ae should 
be firmly connected with the body. The water-closet should there- 
fore be framed in iron. Properly arranged, this form of construction 
does not greatly increase the cost of manufacture, as will be seen. 

(2) To secure noiselessness is a more difficult problem. How shall 
a stream of water be brought to bear upon the standing water and 
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waste matters in the bowl and trap, and with the unbroken power 
given by its descent from the cistern, so as to eject them forcibly, sud- 
denly and completely into the waste-pipe, and yet without noise ? 

It is evident that the water must serve as its own sound-deadener, 
since we have no valve, plunger or other moving part in the closet to 
assist us. A stream of water may be rendered noiseless, however 
rapid and powerful its movement, by properly directing it into a body 
of water larger than itself, provided the point of entrance be below 
the surface. The flushing stream must therefore enter the water- 
closet below the normal level of its standing water. 

It is not sufficient to do this in the manner that is employed in 
the “‘trap-jet” closets, for the jet in these at once throws the stand- 
ing water out of its way, and then makes an uproar even more appall- 
ing than the ordinary flushing stream. In these “trap-jet” closets, 
the water used for cleansing the upper part of the bowl, when used 
in combination with the jet in the trap, 1s not only insufficient to keep 
the lower jet covered, but makes a noise of itself after the usual man- 
ner with hopper-closets; so that the two together render the “ trap- 
jet,” as heretofore made, the most clamorous of all water-closets. 

The upper flushing stream should furnish a body of water nicely 
calculated to keep the lower stream just covered, and should itself be 
noiseless. ‘The former result is easily obtained by simply adjusting 
the size of the upper and lower flushing openings with reference to 
each other; the latter, by constructing a special pocket or water- 
chamber, into which the upper stream may be projected before it 
enters the bowl. Theoretically, all noise of the flushing is by this 
means obviated; practically, a slight sound is still perceptible. To 
render this inaudible, a further precaution must fis taken. With 
earthenware closets, the seat and cover have to be supported indepen- 
dently of the bowl, which is not strong enough itself to do’ the work 
with safety. A clear space is required between the bowl and the 
wood-work. Hence, especially when, as is now quite customary, the 
water-closet is set “open; ” that is, without casing on the sides and 
front, the cover cannot serve as a sound-deadener, because it cannot 
be fitted closely to the bowl. By encasing the closet, however, in an 
iron frame, the seat and cover may be fitted closely to its top, and be 
made tight enough to quite obscure what little noise is made by the 
submerged flushing streams. A small glass panel may be framed in 
the wooden cover, if desired, to enable the effect of the flushing to be 
seen when the cover is closed. 

(3) To avoid wastefulness of water, it is necessary that the flushing 
stream should encounter no obstruction of any kind in its passage 
from the cistern to the water which is to be removed from the closet, 
so that its full power shall be reserved for ejecting the wastes. Every 
drop of water should be brought to bear upon them in such a manner 
as to produce the most powerful effect ; for what is lost in power must 
be compensated for in volume. In the pan, valve and plunger closets, 
the power is destroyed by the obstructions which distinguish them. 
In the hopper-closets, much of it is uselessly spent in dashing against 
the sides of the bowl and trap in a haphazard and unscientific 
manner. 

(4) The interior surface of the bow] and trap should constitute the 
whole interior surface of the water-closet. There should be no waste 
space between or outside of them. To obtain this desideratum, we 
are forced to adopt the simplest possible form of the short-hopper, 
only enlarging the bottom of the bowl to embrace a greater body of 
standing water, and raising the outlet of the trap high enough to 
retain such a body in the bowl. This is the simplest and indeed the 
only method. 

(5) The delay occasioned by the water falling from the cistern to the 
closet may be avoided either by having the supply-valve at the bottom 
instead of at the top of the supply-pipe, or by so constructing this 
pipe that the water shall be held or hung in it below the valve, as far 
down as to the water-closet, by the pressure of the atmosphere. 

(6) Spattering can be avoided by introducing the upper flushing 
water in a smooth sheet of equal thickness all around the rim of the 
bowl, released from pressure, and directing the lower flushing water 
towards the outlet of the trap. 

(7) Accessibility and visibility of all parts of the bowl and trap are 
to be obtained partly by the adoption of the simple hopper form, and 
partly by the use of transparent glass for the material of the trap. 

(8) A peper material is found in glass framed in iron, with an 
intermediate layer of some water-proof binding material. Glass does 
not craze or discolor when used for water-closets. Its texture is uni- 
form throughout, and it may be manufactured with unvarying accu- 
racy of form, because it is blown and cooled in a mould, and is not 
subjected to the warping and modifying influences which earthenware 
must undergo in baking and glazing. 

(9) To provide a rigid frame for the protection of the fragile parts, 
so that, in transportation, as well as in usage, it shall be safe, it is 
necessary to use an iron frame. 

(10) Io make the closet self-sealing, it is necessary to provide a 
reservoir which shall yield its water-supply instantly when, and only 
when, the water in the trap falls to a determined point immediately 
above the dip. A datum in the problem is that such an automatic 
supply-reservoir shall not add to the expense or complexity of the 
closet. It is no solution to add to the trap a small reservoir provided 
with ball-cock and float, and having its normal water-level correspond- 
ing with that of the trap. Such methods have been tried, but have 
failed dh account of their complexity and expense, and their liability 
to become clogged by the wastes in the trap, or corroded through dis- 
use of their machinery. A suitable reservoir is to be found for this 
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urpose in a part of the water-closet apparatus which already exists. 
The supply-pipe in the best modern sanitary closets has a consider- 
able holding capacity, it having been enlarged to avoid friction and 
yield a large volume of water in a short time. Its size may, of course, 
be further increased, where a still greater capacity is desired, without 
detriment to the working of the closet. How shall this pipe be 
formed ws connected with the closet in order to regulate its supply as 
uired 
t is well known that Nature “abhors a vacuum,” to the extent of 
resisting a pressure of a column of water thirty-three feet high, and 
this principle is illustrated by the familiar experiment of the inverted 
bottle filled with water and retaining its contents, open-mouthed, so 
long as the mouth stands immersed in a bowl of water. The water is 
sustained by atmospheric pressure, and appears to hang in the bottle. 
Our supply-pipe may: be used as an inverted bottle, and the water- 
closet and its contents as the bowl of water. The cistern-valve, with- 
out air-pipe, takes the pec of the closed end of the bottle. When 
the supply-pipe is filled with water, it will allow its contents to esca 
only when the valve is lifted or the water in the closet falls below its 
mouth. 

The manner in which the valve should be formed and operated 
under this heavy atmospheric pressure, and the method of connecting 
the pipe with the water-closet, are matters of detail, and will be ex- 
plained hereafter. 

(11) To enable the closet to be emptied with ease when desired, it 
is necessary that the removal of the water from the bowl, trap, and 
supply-pipe should be automatic, and the only way to accomplish this 
is to provide a direct passage for it into the soil-pipe. The passage 
should be so arranged that it cannot, under any circumstances, serve 
also as an inlet for sewer-gas. 

So 2) To avoid the expense involved by the attempt to bake large 
and irregular pieces of earthenware, and the inaccuracy of form 
necessarily resulting therefrom, the best method is to do away with 
earthenware altogether, and to adopt materials and a form of con- 
struction much better fitted for our purpose. 


LECTURES ON .ARCHITECTURE.! — VI. 


UT when the nature of relig- 
B ious worship was changed by 
the increasing prevalence of 
Christianity, the portico and exte- 
rior colonnade were no longer the 
principal object in a building. 
Ihe horizontal line was therefore 
lost sight of as the fundamental 
idea, and until a new one devel- 
oped itself, every attempt to adapt 
the old style to new circymstances 
produced only contradiction and 
confusion. 

By degrees, however, this new 
a &s idea did at length arise, and with it 
“ay a new style of architecture came 
into sang A8 processions had 
been the characteristic of the Ecyp- 
tian worship, and popular gather- 
ing round the temple and under 
the shelter of colonnades was the 
chief object in the Grecian, so 
Christianity introduced a wholly 
new practice, not without its sym- 
bolism and mystery also: that of 
=, collecting a whole assembled con- 
gregation under one roof. It was 
Reng Te. a remarkable si geet full of 
: deep meaning an ant with 

Chic y NolRE DAME PAR iportant architectural seas 
In the Christian temples, says Dr. Whewell, the worshippers were 
to be within the walls, and the edifice was hence calculated for 
an interior spectator. It is remarkable how necessarily this will 
be seen, on a little consideration, to change the whole character of 
the building. A temple, or a series of temples, intended to be seen 
from without, and formed on the Grecian model, would have a line of 
entablature which would have a natural and congruous reference to 
the horizontal line on which they stand, and it would not happen, in 
any common point of view, that this reference would be interrupted 
or obscure. The temple would then be seen as a whole, and the en- 
tablature of one or two sides, supported by well-formed pillars, would 
be simply beautiful. But for buildings to be seen from within, the 
case is wholly different. ‘To extend them by an extension of hori- 
zontal lines of entablature resting on columns, would produce an inte- 
rior space without grace, dignity, convenience, or the possibility of 
being lighted from without. When such buildings were to be made 
spacious and splendid, the height was increased, at least in propor- 
tion to the other dimensions, and probably even more, and windows, 
one range over another, were inserted in order to light this space. 
The area was covered with a series of vaults, one to each window or 
group of windows, and the intersections or groining of such vaulting 





1 Extracts from a lecture by the late Mr. Arthur Gilman, delivered before the 
Aa Institute, Boston, in the winter of 1644-45. Continued from page 210, No. 
410. 
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of necessity led to pointed arches, vertical lines, and other Gothic 
features. But it may further be noticed that, even without taking 
into account the consequences of stone vaulting in the roof, the inte- 
rior views of large churches necessarily introduced the idea of a 
style of building which had reference to vertical lines. How 
strongly, and indeed exclusively, these predominate in a true Gothic 
building may be seen from the drawing before you. Now the inte- 
rior view of any building occupies the whole of one field of view, and 
not a small fraction of it only, like a temple seen from a distance. 
Hence it is that the horizontal lines are displaced and overmatched 
by the perspective ; the sides, however long the building may be, are 
reduced to narrow strips, in the eye of a person looking along the edi- 
fice, and the two perpendicular lines which bound the end and divide 
it from the sides are, in reality, the master lines of the whole scene, 
which control and regulate all the rest. All the horizontal lines of 
the sides are stopped or bent when they come to these vertical boun- 
daries, while the spaces on either side of them, that is, on both the 
sides and the end of the interior, are made up of forms and combina- 
tions altogether at variance with the horizontal line. The style of 
the building, therefore, which is to be viewed on the inside, will only 
be reduced to harmony and consistency when the principal lines and 
members of the architecture submit to be regulated by these necessary 
and irresistible forms. 

I have previously adverted to the fact, also, that Gothic architect- 
ure seems designed to carry the mind upwards by the perpendicular 
direction and tapering forms of all its principal members. No one 
can be at a loss to account for the origin of this idea. With Chris- 
tianity, observes the anonymous writer before quoted, there came also 
into religion another idea, that of elevation. If permanence and im- 
mutability were the character of the Egyptian system, and symmetry 
and rationalism those of the Grecian, elevation is also the peculiar 
idea of Christianity. It raised man from the ground, lifted up his 
nature to a communion with the Deity, and led up his eye in constant 
hope to another world and a heaven above him; it roused his intel- 
lect and sublimed his affections, filled the whole sphere of his vision 
with ae and aspiring spectacles, shook off the chains of the slave, 
dignified the helplessness of woman, fractured the barriers of castes 
which had kept their subjects in a state of perpetual degradation, 
and introduced into the whole nature of man a tone of noble and lofty 
thought, which it imparted freely to all. And there is nothing fanci- 
ful or arbitrary in asserting a close connection between the moral and 
spiritual elevation of the Christian doctrines, and the physical forms 
in which the idea soon became embodied. If, indeed, we cannot ex- 
press the former without using words derived from the latter — if we 
cannot witness goodness and power without both thoughts and ges- 
tures which mount upwards, we may be sure that there is a close and 
indissoluble connection between the two, and that such thoughts as 
lift themselves up from earth to heaven will embody themselves in 
structures which exhibit a similar analogy. 

Upon these two new ideas combined arose, then, the system of 
Gothic architecture : the system of the vertical line and of the pointed 
arch. The vertical line was its primary idea, and the necessity of an 
inclosed roof was the circumstance which developed it, with all its 
more important consequences. Its first movement is to be traced in 
the piling up of range upon range of columns and circular arches, in 
the structure of towers, and in the unnecessary elevation — unneces- 
sary so far as mere ordinary utility was concerned — which was given 
to the interior of the Lombardic and Norman churches. The second 
may be seen in the attempt to bind two or three stories of arches 
together, by one shaft or slender column running up through them all, 
and projected so far from the face of them as to form the prominent 
and leading lines in the building. On the exterior the same kind of 
effect was produced by the buttresses, or masses of masonry project- 
ing from the walls. But the fundamental idea of elevation once in- 
troduced, it soon became necessary to remodel all the parts of the 
building, to bring them into accordance with it, and it was in the del- 
icate perception of this accordance, and the skill with which it was 
effected that we must look for the spirit from which the perfection of 
Gothic architecture really emanated. ‘The exterior of the roof or 
ceiling was probably the first part which required to be adjusted to 
the new type. A ceiling either flat and horizontal, or circular and 
barrel-shaped, was felt to be inconsistent with the primary idea of 
elevation, for either of them compelled the eye to depart from its 
ascending line and move in an opposite direction, and perhaps, of the 
two, the circular arch was the most inconsistent, because it is not con- 
tent, like the flat roof, with abruptly cutting short the ascending line. 
The heavy and oppressive effect of a semi-circular ceiling, too, 
belonged to a more dark and massive style than the one which was 
earnestly struggling its way into being. 

How, then, was the necessity of an inclosed ceiling to be reconciled 
with the preservation of the ascending line, and made to harmonize 
with the sentiment of such a mode of construction? There was one 
way, and one only, and it is exhibited in the figure of an equilateral 
triangle, placed on the summit of the parallelogram which is enclosed 
by the walls. Though sadly disfigured by the lowering of such roofs, 
during centuries of subsequent alterations and repairs, all the Gothic 
edifices, when first erected, were covered with such roofs as these. 
The figure formed by them is as peculiarly Gothic as the truncated 
triangle is Egyptian, and the depressed triangle and horizontal paral- 
lelogram are Grecian. It everywhere occurs in the roofs and gables, 
or shoots up into a still sharper form in the pinnacles and spires. 
‘The arch, which is measured ie it, and is called from hence the equi- 


lateral arch, forms the opening of the doors and windows, of the 
vaulted roofs and ceilings, and, in short, is repeated in every part of 
the structure. And of the several varieties of the Gothic arch, it is 
justly considered the most appropriate and most beautiful. 

The ascending vertical line being once taken as the leading feature, 
it will be evident that all the other parts of the structure required to 
be modified into accordance with it. The whole general outline of 
the Gothic building accordingly became changed. Instead of running 
along the ground, it rose up into towers terminating in pinnacles, or 
in the symmetrical figure of the tapering spire. Its parts, instead of 
being arranged in regular correspondence, as they had been in the 
classical styles of architecture, were now clustered in groups of projec- 
tions, thrown out in apparent disorder from the main fabric, and even 
studiously diversified in their arrangement, that the eye, instead of 
indulging the Greek taste for-reference and comparison, might be 
prevented from any lateral or horizontal movement, and be carried 
constantly upwards. ‘The true Gothic taste abhorred those features 
which the mistaken “ modern Gothic ” scarcely ever dispenses with — 
a centre and two wings. It never placed the spectator in any one 
point, as did Grecian art, but allowed him to move about the whole edi- 
fice, making every place a centre from which the eye could rise to 
some lofty point which would still throw all the parts into the Gothic 
figure of the elevated triangle. Thus life, power and energy became 
the natural associations with this style, while a wonderful variety of 
detail was introduced without at all destroying its harmony, because 
all of them, however distinct, were cepgitally included or implied in 
the one fundamental figure. 

The style of the pointed arch, on its introduction into Europe, does 
not appear to have been accompanied by those peculiar features 
which were its invariable accessories in after time —its light, clus- 
tered pillars, its profusion of ornamental mouldings, and gracefully 
sculptured tracery; these resulted, subsequently, from its adoption, 
as the forms of ornament most congruous to the nature of the style. 


ARCHITECTURAL MONOTONY OF PARIS. 
| eee fixed perspective of Paris 


neither elongates nor contracts 

with any change of atmosphere, 
so that the apparent distance from 
one point to another remains al- 
ways the same. Reduced to the 
simplest elements the street archi- 
tecture of Paris consists of two 
parallel lines, which to the eye 
appear to gradually converge. 
sunshine and shade the sides of 
the street approach in an unvary- 
ing ratio; a cloud goes over, and 
the lines do not soften; brilliant 
light sueceeds, and is merely light 
—no effect accompanies it. The 
arthitecture conquers, and is al- 
ways architecture ; it resists the 
sun, the air, the rain, being with- 
out expression. The geometry of 
street can never be forgotten. 
Moving along it you have merely 
advanced so far along a perspec- 
tive, between the two lines which 
tutors rule to teach drawing. By- 
and-by when you reach the other 
end and look back the perspective 
is accurately reversed. ‘This is 
now the large end of the street, 
and that which has been left the small. The houses seen from this 
end present precisely the same fagade as they did at starting, so 
that were it not for the sense of weariness from walking it would be 
easy to imagine that no movement had taken place. Each house is 
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‘exactly the same height as the next, the windows are of the same 


attern, the wooden outer blinds the same shape; the line of the 
faval roof runs along straight and unbroken, the chimneys are either 
invisible or insignificant. Nothing projects, no bow-window, bal- 
cony or gable; the surface is as flat as well can be. From para- 
pet to basement the wall descends plumb, and the glance ee along 
it unchecked. Each house is exactly the same color as the next, 
— white; the wooden outer blinds are all the same color, a dull gray ; 
in the windows there are no visible red, or green, or tapestry cur- 
tains, mere sashes. There are no flowers in the windows to catch 
the sunlight. The upper stories have the air of being uninhabited, 
as the windows have no curtains whatever, and the wooden blinds 
are frequently closed. The flat vertical surfaces, one on each side 
of the street, each white and gray, extend onward and approach in 
mathematical ratio. That is a Parisian street. 

Go on now to the next street, and you find precisely the same con- 
ditions repeated —the streets that cross are similar, those that 
radiate the same. Some are short, others long, some wide, some 
narrow}; they are all geometry and white paint. The vast avenues, 
a rifle-shot across, such as the Avenue de l’Opéra, differ only ig width 
and in the height of the houses. The monotony of these gigantic 
houses is too great to be expressed. Then across the end of the 
avenue they throw some immense fagade — some public building, an 
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opera-house, a palace, a ministry, anything will do—in order that 
you shall see nothing but Paris. Weary of the gigantic monotony of 
the gigantic houses, exactly alike, your eye shall not catch a glimpse 
of some distant cloud rising like a snowy mountain (as Japanese 
artists show the top of Fusiyama); you shall not see the breadth of 
the sky, nor even any steeple, tower, dome or gable; you shall see 
nothing but Paris; the avenue is wide enough for the Grand Army 
to march down, but the exit to the eye is blocked by this immense 
meaningless facade drawn across it. No doubt it is exeeuted in the 
‘‘ highest style;” in effect it appears a repetition of windows, col- 
umns and door-ways exactly alike, all quite meaningless, for the 
columns support nothing, like the fronts sold in boxes of children’s 
toy bricks. Perhaps on the roof there is some gilding, which seems 
to be perpetually asking itself the question why it is there. These 
facades, of which there are so many, vary in detail; in effect the 

are all the same, an utter weariness to the eye. Every fresh day’s 
research into the city brings increasing disappointments, a sense of 
the childish, of feebleness and weakness exhibited in public, as if 
they had built in sugar for the top of a cake. The level ground will 
not permit of any advantage of view; there are none of those sudden 
views so common and so striking in English towns. Everything is 
ais smoothed and set to an oppressive regularity.— Pall Mall 

azelle. e 





LUMINOUS PAINTS AND COLORS. 


HE luminous calcic sulphide (also 
called sulphide of calcium) now 
obtainable in the market, has a 

yellowish-white tint, which consid- 
erably limits its direct application as 
a paint. On the other hand, the 
calcic sulphide, or the luminous 
eae obtained therefrom, loses its 
uminous property, if it is directly 
mixed with the ordinary commercial 
paints. An invention recently 
atented by Gustav Schatte, of 
Dresden, Saxony, has for its object 
to produce durable white or colored 
paints, containing a luminous sub- 
stance, which causes them to shine 
in the dark, without changing or 
neutralizing in daylight the tint of 
the coloring substance or substances 
contained in such paints. For this 
purpose Zanzibar or Cowrie-copal 
is melted over a charcoal fire; 15 
! iled of this melted i are dis- 
ee solved in 60 parts of French tur- 

RA for RESIESGR pentine, and ‘Ne resulting mixture 
is filtered, whereupon 25 parts of 

ure linseed oil are added, which linseed oil has been previously 
Poiled and allowed to cool a little. The lake varnish thus obtained 
is carefully treated in a paint-mill with granite rollers and worked 
into a luminous paint by one of the processes hereinafter described. 
Iron rollers capable of giving off under great, pressure small particles 
of iron, which might affect the luminous power, should not be used. 
Lake varnish as obtained in commerce contains nearly always lead 
or manganese, which would destroy the luminous power of the calcic 
sulphide. A pure white luminous paint is produced by mixing 40 
arts of lake varnish, obtained as described, with 6 parts of prepared 
Paric sulphate, 6 parts of prepared calcic carbonate, 12 parts of 
repared zinc-sulphide, white, and 36 parts of calcic sulphide in a 
fiannous condition, in an oil vessel and therein worked into a coarse 
emulsion which is then ground fine between the rollers. To produce 
a red luminous paint 50 parts of said lake varnish are mixed with 8 
parts of prepared baric sulphate, 2 parts of prepared madder lake, 
6 parts of prepared realgar (diarsenious disulphide) and 34 parts of 
calcic sulphide in a luminous condition, and the mixture worked in 
the same way as described for the white color. To produce a lumi- 
nous orange color, 46 parts of prepared lake varnish are mixed with 
17.5 parts of prepared baric sulphate, 1 part of prepared Indian 
yellow (jaune indien), 1.5 parts of prepared madder lake, and 35 
parts of calcic sulphide in a luminous condition. To produce a lumi- 
nous yellow color or paint, 48 parts of prepared lake varnish are 
mixed with 10 parts of prepared baric sulphate, 8 parts of prepared 
baric chromate, and 34 parts of calcic sulphide in a Juminous condi- 
tion. To produce a luminous green color or paint, 48 parts of pre- 
pared lake varnish are mixed with 10 parts of prepared baric sulphate, 
8 parts of chrome oxide green and 34 parts of calcic sulphide in a 
luminous condition. A luminous blue color is produced with 42 
parts of prepared lake varnish, 10.2 parts of prepared baric sulphate, 
6.4 parts of ultramarine blue, 5.4 parts of cobalt blue, and 36 parts 
of calcic sulphide in a luminous condition. A luminous violet is pro- 
duced with 42 parts of prepared lake varnish, 10.2 parts of prepared 
baric sulphate, 2.8 parts of ultramarine violet, 9 parts of cobaltous 
arseniate, and 86 parts of calcic sulphide in a luminous condition. 
A luminous gray color or paint is produced with 45 parts of pre- 
pared lake varnish, 6 parts of prepared baric sulphate, 6 parts 
of prepared calcic carbonate, 0.5 parts of ultramarine blue, 6.5 parts 
of zine sulphide, gray, and 36 parts of calcic sulphide in a 





luminous condition. <A yellowish brown paint is obtained with 48 
parts of prepared lake varnish, 10 parts of prepared baric sulphide, 
8 parts of orpiment, and 34 parts of calcic sulphide in a luminous 
condition. Luminous colors for artists may be manufactured, if in 
the mixture previously described the respective parts of lake varnish 
are replaced by the same quantities of pure East Indian poppy-oil, 
and the product is then fnely ground and prepared. Luminous 


colors for oil-printing may be produced by using, instead of the 


above mentioned parts of lake varnish, the same quantities of pure 


linseed oil won by presses only, and thickened by boiling. All the 
paints described may be made into luminous colors suitable for mak- 
ing colored paper and other purposes if the lake varnish is omitted, 
and the thus won dry luminous colors are ground or mixed with 
water, and some binding substance free from acids. They may also 
be made into luminous wax colors for casting on hollow glass-ware 
and similar objects, if, instead of the lake varnish composed as de- 
scribed, ten per cent more of cera-japonica and the fourth part of 
the latter quantity of oleum olivarum alb., is used, or into colors for 
painting on porcelain. The color is painted on porcelain, and then 
incinerated with the exclusion of air. The paints may also be treated 
is soluble glass (potash and soda-water glass).— The Building 
ews. 


THE TRADE IN BUILDING MATERIALS. 


: E take the follow- 

oar dee ing from Brad- 
vay FIN. street’s: A sur- 
Ss vey of the amount of 


building going on in our 
chief cities and through- 
out the country induces 





= ms the belief that the scale 
oi a ™~ Fe Va = of operations for 1883 
/MORLA Xe ™y- 4 will prove larger than it 


has been for years. ‘he 
applications for building permits —some of these, however, being 
merely extensions and improvements — made at the Building Bureau 
of New York City in the first six months of this year amounted to 
$30,000,000, and although all authorizations are not at once acted on, 
the new buildings in progress, with those continued from last year, or 
commenced in this under previous permits, represent figures equal to 
two-thirds of the above amount. In New England and the North- 
western sections of the country building is particularly active. In our 
great commercial cities the present year will be distinguished by the 
massive and costly structures commenced or completed. In New 
York the chief activity is in apartment-hoyses on an unprecedented 
scale, some of the blocks approximating, with cost of land, to half a 
million dollars; a number of costly churches are also going up, while 
of commercial buildings of a more than ordinarily imposing character 
— buildings indicative not only of the growing wealth of the business 
community, but of advancing taste as respects embellishments and 
conveniences — there has been a fair quota. Large structures suita- 
ble for their purpose are on all hands found to be the most paying, 
and the confidence of capital in satisfactory returns from these is lead- 
ing to increasing investments. 

"This country has the advantage of great capability in producing 
varieties of building materials, but the contiguity of the British Proy- 
inces leads to such importations as freestone and laths, and in cements, 
a comparatively new industry in this country, a considerable importa- 
tion takes place from England and the Continent, which has reached 
so far this year to about 150,000 barrels. Scotch freestone for base- 
ments and trimmings is being imported on an increasing scale. On 
the other hand, we export our bluestone to Canada, Cuba, Mexico and 
South America, its especial qualities recommending it for flagging and 
lower courses of buildings. The bluestone, granite and marble of 
New England handled in this city are chiefly brought here by water. 
All over the country cost of transport necessarily governs to a great 
extent the selection of stone for building, though with certain impor- 
tant edifices distance is allowed to offer no impediment to the convey- 
ance of huge quantities of New England stone to remote Western 
cities. 

The business in granite, owing to the larger scale on which build- 
ings are now constructed, increases year by year in this section, Maine, 
which may be regarded as a granite State throughout its length and 
breadth, supplying the larger proportion. ‘The price of ordinary gran- 
ite ranges from 75 cents to $1 per square foot ; but superior qualities, 
which allow of a fine polish, present an attractive surface, and are not 
liable to become discolored, will realize as much as $10 per fuot. Not- 
withstanding the costliness of granite, entire buildings in different 
parts of the country continue to be erected of this material. The 
stone is cut and fashioned at the quarries according to the archite«* 
ral drawings, and thus, on arrival, has only to be set in place. ‘ 

a great portion of the freestone used here. The most - 

ployment of Maine granite in this country has be« 

tion of the piers and approaches of the East R* 

extreme competition among the granite quar 

abundance and variety of the stone, new : 

ually brought to market, but it is difficul 

The brownstone with which New Y« 

from beds of limited location in Pate 

is, as a consequence, well controll: 
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sales are chiefly in New York, Brooklyn and Boston. The stone goes 
no farther than Pennsylvania. 

Bluestone has been emploved for flagging and building purposes for 
half a century, but its extensive use has been more recent. Pisvious 
to the adoption here of the North River stone the quarries on the 
Connecticut River were chiefly drawn on for New York flagzing. 
Pennsylvania supplies New York with a moderate proportion. ‘This 
stone, which is extensively used for trimmings for buildings, for water 
tables, lower sills, lintels, large platforms, and for rubbing and polish- 
ing, goes to all parts of the country. The cost of the rough-quarried 
stone handled here does not exceed $3,000,000 per annum, ae the 
labor expended in shaping it, with cost of freight, brings this amount 
up to $9,000,000. The figures given for freestone (brown) by quali- 
fied estimators closely approximate to the above. Cost of labor in 
cutting and dressing both bluestone and freestone has been greatly re- 
duced of late years by the powerful iron planers emploved for these 
purposes. The marble used in this section, a good part of it employed 
in interiors for mantels, is from Vermont, which supplies every desira- 
ble quality and color. Limestone from Ohio, Indiana, and even more 
distant States, is also furnished. An important contribution to our 
building materials is in Portland stone from Kentucky, of similar 
quality to the famous English stone of that name. 

Artificial building stones have come into prominence of late in the 
way of concrete blocks, tiles, ete. Of these, terra-cotta, both fur pur- 
poses of ornament and utility, is the most prominent, being widely 
used for architectural trimmings, carved mouldings, bands, cornices 
and for porches. It is found suitable for substantial work in which 
strength and durability are primarily essential. ‘Terra-cotta has served 
in an important degree to aid the present general adoption of brick 
in structures by affording effectual contrast and aiding in picturesque 
desion. The brick trade of New York is enormous. The supply is 
chiefly obtained from North River establishments, which furnish every 
desirable variety of texture, form and color. The number handled in 
New York alone may be put at from 700,000,000 to 800,000,000 per 
annum. The averave cost, estimated by the carload, is $6 to $7. The 
cost is affected not only by the activity of building, but also by the 
favorable character or otherwise of the season for the manufacturer. 
Enamelled bricks for lining interiors and for floorings are extensively 
imported and to some extent manufactured in this country. Some 
new buildings contain several hundred thousand. Construction iron 
enters more largely than ever into our buildings, and ranks essentially, 
though not nominally, under building materials. Estimates for the 
quantities required are obtained by architects or contractors direct 
rete the iron founders, whose works are on a large scale. Iron has 
found uses in building never dreamed of in the old timber days, being 
adapted for beams and girders, pillars, stairways, balustrades, tloorings 
and landings, and for first stories of store frontages. Omitting from 
the present notice other building materials, we may mention that 
150,000,000 laths are sold in this market annually, half the amount 
coming from St. John’s, N. B. Of lime, 1,500,000 barrels are placed 
each year on the New York market. In Portland cement, both in 
foreign and home manufacture, an increasing business is being done. 
The sixteen cement manufacturers of Rosendale, Ulster County, N. 
Y., alone supply 1,600,000 barrels per annuin. There are about the 
same number of manufacturers in Louisville, Ky., and in Pennsyl- 
Vania. 





CLAY ROOFING-TILE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 9, 1883, 
To Tue EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — My attention has been called toan error in my letter 
to you on strength of hollow sheathing tiles, as printed in your No. 
409, page 202. The paragraph, “ No. 1 burnt 2” clay broke at 
2394 pounds,” should read: No. 1 burnt clay broke at 3294 pounds. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


M. C. MeiGs, Bt. Major Gen., U.S. Army, Retired. 


AN APPEAL FOR A CIIANGE. 
Woopa,uvury, N. J., November 10, 1883. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Gentlemen, — Your blank for renewal received. Permit me to make 
complaint in regard to plans and perspective views of private resi- 
dences all during the entire year having been of the same general style 
—the “Old English.” Ihave built fifty-one houses, and I am now 
tired of the one general Old or New English style. My architects 
are sick of them, for atime at least. Can’t you give us Italian, 
French, American, New England, or once in a while give us a 
change, or must we all build English ? 

Respectfully, G. G. G. 

"LE we are very far from agreeing with onr correspondent’s classifi- 
**he designs which have been published inthe American Architect 
‘ear, we will do what we can to make his fiftv-seeond house 
“'ty-one predecessors by publishing this appeal. Al- 

1 asked, we will take it upon us to say that the best 

“any architects ’’ who ‘are so sick of”? copying 

is, that their sickness may prove so nearly mor- 

ly hopeof prolonging their pitiful existences 

wn [save the mark |, and allowing our corres- 

ue architect who is capable of devising a 

- out of every fifty-one times, even if he 

vara avis, an American design. — Eps. 


BOOKS. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., November 5, 1683. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, —I have been a reader and admirer of your journal 
for over two years and now wish to ask my first favor of you. 

Please give me through your columns, the name of some good 
work or works on building stones. I want to post myself more thor- 
oughly on the nature, strength, durability, appearance and manner 
of working the various building stones of this country. Please also 
name the best work on ventilation, and heating by steam or hot air. 

Very truly yours, Dan. E. Parson. 

(INFORMATION concerning American building stones is not very accessi- 
ble so far as we know, and unless the report of Dr. Hawes, which wis in 
preparon for the Tenth Census, has been completed and published since 
lis death we do not believe there is any comprehensive and reliable bodv of 
information vet published. A series of papers now publishing inthe Builder 
(Holyoke, Mass.,] is of some interest and practical value. Boz on Heat is 


on Steam-Heating published by Van Nostrand & Co., is brief, cheap, and 
reliable. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 


a standard authority on heating and ventilation. Mr. R. C. Briggs’s =p, and ) 


THE OWNERSHIP OF DRAWINGS. 
PIarTrsBurRGH, Pa., November 10, 1883. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Will you please give me information in the following 
case : — 

A client employs an architect to prepare a set of plans for altera- 
tions and additions to his house for a given sum; can the client claim 
the drawings as his property, if he decides not to build, or are they 
the property of the architect? 

Yours respectfully, M. 


(THE rule adopted by the profession, and generally accepted by the pub- 
lic, is that drawings, as instruments of service, are the property of the ar- 
chitect. If, however, the agreement was that plans only should be prepared, 
for 4 given sum, we shold certainly say that this implied that the plans 
were to be delivered, whether thev were carried into execution or not. It 
often happens, especially in case of alterations, that the proprietor prefers 
to have his plans made long beforehand, so that he can compare them at his 
leisure with the actual building, and accustom hitnself vradually to the new 
scheme; and if this idea had been in his mind when he made the contract 
with his architect for drawings, it would seem to him very hard to be refused 
the possession of them. It is unlikely that an honorable clieat would take 
advautage of having the custody of the drawings to deprive the architect 
who made them of the right to supervise the carrying of them into execu- 
tion, but if there were any danger of this, the architect could do something 
to protect himself by copyrighting them, — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


THE REBUILDING OF THE TeMPLE.—A gentleman named Durgin 
belonging in York, Me., a stone-mason, left this city on the eleven 
o’clock train to-day for Boston, where he will join a party of twelve 
other men bound for the city of Jerusalem. ‘The party goes to help 
rebuild the Temple. ‘his man from York is prompted by a sense of duty, 
and takes his family, personal effects and touls.— Portsmouth (N. EZ.) 
Limes. 





Burizep Trees 1N Wasutnctox.—A most remarkable discovery 
was made by the workmen engaged in digging the foundation for the 
new Casino building on Connecticut Avenne, near Seventeenth Street, 
yesterday. In the north-west section of the foundation an excavation 
was dug twenty-three feet below the surface and through a bank of 
solid red and black clay twelve feet in thickness for the purpose of 
constructing a lowering stage. At this great depth and below the solid 
twelve-foot mass of clay a dense forest and thick growth of plants were 
found. The formation of the trees is perfect. They resemble ash, 
cedar, and poplar, and it has probably been thousands of years since 
they saw the light of day before. The wonderful sight of a subterra- 
nean forest so far below the surface was witnessed by hundreds of peo- 
ple yesterday, and many specimens of the trees and grass were carried 
away as curiosilies. One piece of wood and clump of grass were sent 
to the White Hlouse.— Washington Republican. 





Stream vs. Water-Power. — The minimum capacity and height of 
fall of some of the leading water-powers of the United States are as 
follows: — 

Holyoke, fifty feet, 17,000 horse-power. 

Cohoes, No. 3, one hundred and five feet, 14,000 horse-power. 

Lewiston, fifty feet, 11,000 horse-power. 

Lowell, thirty-five feet, 10,000 horse-power. 

Lawrence, twenty-eight feet, 10,000 horse-power. 

Turners Falls, thirty-five feet,10,000 horse-power. 

Manchester, fifty-two feet, 10.000 horse-power. 

Paterson, thirty-five feet, 1,100 horse-power. 

Passaic, N. J, twenty-two feet, 900 horse-power. 

Birmingham, twenty-two feet, 1,000 horse-power. 

Fall River, with at lcast 500,000 more cotton spindles than any other 
town or city in the United States, is operated wholly by steam-power. 
Manufacturers have been heard to say that they would not move across 
the street for the sake of substituting water for steam, considering the 
irregularity of most water-powers. A more moderate statement is that 
of the manager of a prominent woollen mill on the sea-board, whom the 
writer asked if it would not be cheaper to run his mill by steam than 
by water. The answer was, “ For a mill located as mine is, steam is the 
cheaper. Tuse half anthracite screenings and half culm coal from Nova 
Scotia. The average cost of both kinds of fuel landed on our wharf 18 
$3.25 per ton, and at that figure steam is cheaper than water.” — Textile 
Gazette. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is "Provided by thee rep r correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, cape 
gially from the emailer and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 








[ Printed specu at ns of any patents here mentioned 

ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 

of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
y-five cents.) 


287,790. AUXILIARY Saw-HaNvbLe. — Elias C. At- 
kins, Indianapolis, Ind. 

287,791. WinDOW-VENTILATOR. — Jonathan Badg- 
er, New York, N. Y. 

287,802, ELEVATOR. — George W. Clayton, Cleve- 
land, O. 

287,809. SCREW-DRIVER.— Washiigtun Devereux. 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 

287,811. CLEANING SEWERS. — Jas. T. Dougine, 
Chicago, Ml. 

287,816. SHUTTER BOWER AND FasTENER. — Jas. 
V. Fort, Philadelphia, Pa. 

287,847. Try-SQUARE AND BEVEL. — Jacob K. 
Minich, North Hampton, Ohio. 

257,848. WINDOW-VENTILATOR. —Christine F. Miil- 
ler, Cologne, Germany. 
287,856. FiRE-Escars. — William C. Parsels, Ellen- 
ville, N. ¥ 
287 88). 
Conn. 

287,898. APPARATUS FOR MOISTENING AIB IN 
BUILDINGS. — George D. Bancroft, Springfield, Mass. 

287,899. PIPE-CUTTER. — Eldridge F. Barnes, New 
Haven, Conn. 

287,906. WINDOW-SHUTTER. — Charles T. Cochel, 
Uniontown, Md. 

287 910. FirE-ESCAPE. —Jetfrey M. Davis, Youngs- 
town, O. 

287.929. LIGHTNING - Rop CoupLine. — William 
Hewitt, Londun, Ontario, Can. 
Pd a FIRE-EscaPsk. — Abijah Johnson, Denver, 


Frre-Escapr. — Henry Small, Hartford, 


287,941. HYDRAULIC PORTLAND CEMENT. — Wil- 
liam Jones, San Francisco, Cal, 

287,942. MINERAL PAINrinG Process, — Adolph 
Keim, Munich, Bavaria, Germany. 

287,909. SArKTY-ELEVATOK. — John T. Pine, New 
York, N. Y¥. 

287,998. AUTOMATIC SELF- SETTING WRENCH, —~ 
Benjamin F. Bennett, Lockport, N. Y. 

248,004. VENTILATOR. — William P, Buchan, Glas- 
gow, County of Lanark, Scotland. 

288.028. DOOR-CHECK.—Joseph A. Coultaus, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

248,041. SELF-CLOSING HaTCHWAY. — Thomas E. 
Elliott, Norfolk, Va. 

268,045-H7. HANDLE FOR FILES AND OTHER TOOLS. 
— Josiah F. French, Philadelphia, Pa. 

288,059. AUTOMATIC FIRE-EXTINGUISHER. — Chas. 
L. Horack, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
; mig Housk, — Frederick W. Lawrence, Brook- 
yn, N. YX. 

283,078. FIRE-Escarg.—Henry W. Littlefield, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

288,095. COMBINED NUT AND PIPE WRENCH. — 
Jos. G. Moomy, Erie, Pa. 

234,098. WHENCH.—Charles H. Myers, Phelps, N. Y. 

288,113. AUTOMATIC ELEVATOR-GUARD. — Robert 
P. Rankin, Clayton, lund. 

268,117. Fikk-EscaPpe. — James Reidy, Pittsfield 

288,122, FIRE-ESCAPE. — Charles J. Savitz, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


288,131. FIRE-ESCAPE. — Joseph B. Smith, North 


288,155. FIKE-ESCAPE. — Willlam H. Barnes, Inde- 
pendence, Kan. 

283,163. COMBINED CoMPASSES AND CALIPERS. — 
George P. Conant, Geneva Lake, Wis. 

288,179. DUOR-SECURER. — christupher Leaming, 
Newhall, Cal. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS. —Since our last report twenty- 
six permite bave been granted, the more important 
of which are the following: — 

Frederick Keller, 2 two-st'y brick buildings, and 
two-st’y brick stable in rear, ws Castle St., n of 
Orleans St. , 

Jacob Smith, three-st’y brick building, ws Mount 
8t., 8 of Saratoga St. 

McCoy & Sorter, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, n s 
Windsor Mill Road, 6 of Gilmor St. 

John W. Albaugh, two-st’y brick stable, ia rear es 
Madison Ave., between Presstinan & Bloom Sts. 

Otto Brezanger, Paley brick building, 24! x 50/, 
es China Alley, sof Hamburg St. 

ae Westphal, 5 two-st'y brick butldings, e s 

Ave., cominencing ne cor. Vliver St. 
John Fox, 4 three-st’y brick buildings, ws Penn- 
sylvania Ave-., n of Pitcher St. 
Louis Eimer & Son, two-st’y brick stable and 2 
Lene hava back buildings, es Norris Alley, n of Lan- 
e St. 
Jobn Bien, two-st’y brick stable, e s Madeira Al- 
ey n of McElderry St. 

._ H. O. Wilbur, three-tt’y brick building, w s 

Charles St., between Cross and West Sts. - 





D. & C. Streett, two-st’y brick stable, n w cor. 
Forrest and Hiller Sts. 

John F. Carter, two st’y brick stable in rear es 
Townsend St., between Carey and Calhoun Sts. 


Boston. 


SUILDING PERMITS, — Brick. — Boston St., near Clapp 
St., Ward 20, for ‘Yhomas Kice, 6 dwells., 20’ x 35/, 
two-st'y mansard, 

Albany St., near East Concord St., Ward 18, for 
Trustees Hummopathic Hospital, boiler-house and 
laundry, 43/ x 43/, two-st’y pitch. 

Harrison Ave. Exv., near Essex St., Ward 10, for 
Albert It, Whittier, mercantile, 16/and 2u’ x 56/, one- 
st’y flat; H. J. Bartlett, owner, . 

Commercial St., Nos. 436 and 438, cor. Greenough 
Ave., Ward 6, for Wm. H. Smith, dwell. and store, 
28 x 45’, four-st'y flat; Thomas K. White, builder. 

Wood, — Athens St., No. 199, Ward 13, for M. F. 
Gavin, 2 dwells., 16’ 6/7 x 4y/, three-st y Hat; P. F. 
Hanlon, builder. 

West Eagle St., near Brooks St., Ward 1, for 
Isaac Pratt, dr., 2 dwells., 15/ x 17! and 20’ x 32/, 
three-st’'y at; Asa Mitchell, builder. 

Parker St., No. 671, cor. Gurney st., Ward 22, for 
Sylvester L. Ward, dwell., 26/ x 43’, three-st’y bip; 
Sainuel Rantin, builder. 

Forest St., rear, near Adams St., Ward 24, Edwin 
E. Stetson, greenhouse, 13/ x 814, one-st’'y pitch; 
Henry Gordon, builder. 

North Harvard st., nearly opposite Smith St., 
Ward 25, for James H. Kdwards, dwell. and store, 
19” 6" x 33/, two-st’y pitch, Northey, builder. 

Market St, near Cambridge St., Ward 25, for John 
W. Gardner, restaurant, 15/ x 25/, one story pitch; 
Edward Dennison, builder. 

Ererett S¢., near Beacon St., Ward 25, for James 
Dolan, 2 dwells., 10’ x 2s’, two-st’y pitch; Chris. 
Leake, builder. 

Sparhawk St., near Sparhawk Ave.) Ward 25, for 
Mrs. Rhoda J. Hatch, dwell., 32" x 34/, two-st’y hip; 
Samuel N. Davenport, builder. 

Walden St., cor. Arklow St., Ward 22, for Patrick 
Regan, dwell., 23’ x 33/, two-st’y pitch; Thomas 
Clure, builder. 

Hyde Purk Ave., near Neponset St., Ward 23, for 
Alexander Kogers, dwell., 21’ and 27” x 304 two-st’y 
pitch; Alex. Kogers, builder, 

Boylston Ave., near Green St., Ward 23, for John 
Kelley, dwell., 16’ x 22’ and 21’ x 31’, two-st'y pitch. 

Crawjord St, near Eli Hill Ave., Ward 21, for 
H. A. Wood and J. F. Wetherbee, dwell., 28/ x 49/, 
two-st’'y pitch; dwell., 25/ and 28/ x 49’; Wood & 
Wetherbee, builders. 

Hancock St., near Prospect Ave., Ward 23, for 
Chauncy Hancock and John E. Blakemore, 2 dwells., 
Zu and 28/ x 4a/, two-st’y pitch; Alexander Kogers, 
builder. 

Green St., cor. Oakdale St., Ward 23, for Thomas 
Decatur, dwell. and stores, 43’ x 70’, three-st’y flat. 

Zorensend St, rear, near Walnut Ave., Ward 21, 
for Mary E. Morse, stable, 31/ x 46/, one-st’y pitch; 
Valentine Bock, builder. 

Allston St., near Sharp St., Ward 24, for Geo. A. 
Noyes, 2 dwells., 23/ 6 and 26/ x 36/, two-st’y hip; 
Noyes Bros., builders. 

Selden St, near Milton Ave., Ward 24, for Charles 
L. Welden, dwell., 24 4/7 and 29/ 10/ x 3u/, two-st’y 
hip; Charles L. Welden, builder. 

Washington St, near Green St., Ward 22, for 
James Dowling, dwell., 22’ 6/7 x 39 6, three-st’y 
pitch; MeDonald & Tobin, builders. 

Copeland P'l,, No. 3, Ward 21, for John M. Way, 
dwell., 24/ 2/7 x 40/, two-st’y pitch; Gilbert & White, 
builders. ¢ 

Warren St., cor. Zeigler St., Ward 21, for Amelia 
Milton Atty, stores, 4/ x 85/, one-st’y flat; Thomas 
S. ‘lobin, builder. 

Carruth St., cor. Fairfax St., Ward 24, for H.S. 
Carruth, dwell., 33’ x 34/, two-st’y hip; F. M. Sever- 
ance, builder. 

Coolidye Ave., near Warren Ave., Ward 24, for 
M. Fuster Sweetser, dwell., 277 3’ x 45’, two-st’y 
pitch; John H. Burt & Co., builders. 

Warren Ave., near Water St., Ward 5, for Joseph 
A. Wellington, 2 buildings, storage of coal, 32! x 116/; 
Isaac MeLean, builder. 

Charles River Are., Nos. 39 and 41, Ward 5, for 
Joseph A. Wellington, building, storage of coal, 50/ 
x 100/; Isaac McLean, builder. 

Kiuggles St., No. 216, near ‘Tremont St., Ward 22, 
for Mrs. Jas. B. Page, dwell., 197 x 20/ and 22/ x 3u/ 
three st’y flat; Valentine Bock, builder. 

Longwevod Ave,, vear Bumstead Lane, for James 
McCormick, stable, Jo’ x Bs! 8/’, two-st’y flat. 

Brooklyn. 


HOUSES. — Three residences, 25’ x 80’, are to be built 
of brick, with terra-cotta finish, for Mr. Jno. W. 
Mason, on Hicks St., ata cost of about $80,000, from 
designs of Mr. M. W. Morris, of New York. 

BuILvixG PERMITS, — Bushwick Ave., es, 60! n Varet 
St., 2 three-st’y frame double tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, each, $41,500; owner, Leopold Michel, Ewen St., 
cor, Meserole St.; architect, ‘Il’. Engelbardet. 

Hart St., 88, 150? w Stuyvesant Ave., two-and-one- 
half-st’y frametenement, tin roof; cost, $3,5U0); own- 
er, W. VU. Schinitthenner, on premises; architect, 
F. Engelhardt; builder, Herr. 

Evergreen Are., e 8, 20'n e Himrod St., four build- 
ings, also, Keeryreen Ave., W 8, 20! 8 w Harmon St., 
four buildings; two-svu’y trame tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, each, 31,500; owners, architects and builders, 
Cozine & Gascvin, 307 Evergreen Ave. 

Evergreen Ave., pn e cor. Himrod St., also Erer- 
green Ave., 8 weor. Harmon St., 2 three st’y frame 
stores and tenements, tin roufs; cost, each, §2,50; 
owners, ctc., same as last. 

Nineteenth St., No. 145, n 8, about 250’ e Third 
Ave., three-st’'y frame double tenement, tin roof; 


Park Ave., No. 832, 6 8,03 w Sumner Ave., three- 
st’y frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; 
owner, Herman Schade, Beaver St.; architect, 7. En- 
gelhardt; builder, J. Rueger. 

Sucaett St., No. 326, 8 8, 250! w Smith St., five-st’ 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $8,010; owner, H, W. 
Stearns, 392 Court St.; architect, ‘I’. F. Houghton. 

Quincy S?., n 8, 185! w Throop Ave., 4 two-st’y 
stone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $4,000; owner 
aud builder, Jas. W. Stewart, 455 Bedford Ave.; 
architect, M. Walsh. 

Norman Ave.,8 8, 50 e Guernsey St., 2 three-st’y 
frame tenements, gravel roofs; cost, each, $2,500; 
owner and architect, Stephen M. Kandall, 572 Lori- 
mer St.; builders, J. aud J. Van Kiper and owner. 


Chicago. 


FLATS. — H. Rhewoldt, architect, planned the three- 
st’y double flats to be built on Ohio St., near Clark 
St.; cost, $23,000. 

Houses. — Mrs. E. Lardner will build a two-st'y 
brick dwell., 22x 50’, on Centre Ave.; cost, $6,000; 
H. Rhewoldt, architect. 

B. W. S. Clark has made plans for dwell. on 
Washington Ave., Hyde Park, for dirs. Ware. 

H. Rhewoldt, architect, has completed plans for 
three-st'y dwell., for S. Kohn; cost, §7,500; W. 
Goldie, contractor. » 

Same architect made the plans for F. Kollman’s 
three-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $12,000; A. A. Stevens 
& Co., contractors. 

H. Khewoldt is architect for two-st’y brick dwell., 
for Mrs. E. Klaner; cost, §11,000; Val. Lund, con- 
tractor. 

BUILDING PERMITS, — A. Kussman, two-st’y store 
and dwell., 629 Thirty-first St.; cost; $4,000. 

Mrs. V. L. A. Seyer, two-st'y store and dwell., 131 
Clybourne Ave.; cost, $3,000; H. Bornhoeft, archi- 
tect; A. F. Wolf, builder. | 

J. Wolf, two-st’y store and dwe)l., 710 Twelfth 
aah pel $3,500; ¥. Thalman, architect; A. Dressic, 

u er. 6 , 

P. L. Auten, three-st’y dwell., 318 South Ashland 
Ave.; cost, $15,000; architect, L. G. Quackenboss; 
builders, Geo. Lehman & Co. 

Pittsburgh, Cinciunati & St. Louis R. R. Co., 
freight-depot, Clinton St., cor. Carroll Ave.; cost, 
$20,000; Geo. Lehinan & Co., builders. 

B. Loewentbal, four-st'y store, Van Buren St., 
cor. Canal St.; cost, $15,00v. 

H. Schmeltekopf, two-st’y dwell., 319 Thirteenth 
Pl.; cost, $3,500. 

E. A. Hess, two-st’y store and dwell., 247 Division 
St.; cost, $4,500; architect, P. W. Anderson; builder, 
A. Liudgren. 

Echart, Swan & Co., four-st’y flouring-mill, 68 to 
72 North Canal St.; cost, $50,000; architect, S. V. 
Shipinan; builder, L. Jd. meget 

P. Kauff, two-st’y stores and dwells., 43 to 47 
O’ Brion St.; architect, Otto H. Matz; builders, King 
& Demath., 

C. LD. Wetherell, 5 two-st'y dwells., 3008 to 3010 
Calumet Ave.; cost, $25,000; architect, W. H. Drake; 
builders, M. P. Seabery & Co. 

James U. Gault, 2 three-st'y dwells., 854 and 856 
West Washington St; cost, $10,000; architect, W. 
Zimmerman; builder, 8S. D. Moore. 

EK. Olson & Co., 2 three-st’y stores and flats, Cot- 
tage Grove Ave.; cost, $10,000; Olsou & Uo., builders. 

S. J. Mix, two-st’y barn, near Polk St.; cost, 
$5,000; builders, Barney & Kodatz. . 

A. Chisholm, three-st’y factory, 258 Michigan St.; 
cost, $x,000; architect, Z. Zarbell; builders, Pratt & 
Kieterink. 

P. F. Weldon, two-st’y dwell., 519 West Taylor St.; 
cost, $2,600. 

P.O. Stensland, three-st'y dwell., 140 Evergreen 
a OL cost, $7,000; architect, C. O. Hauson; builder, 

. Olsen. 

J. Rogerson, two-st’y dwell., 509 West Monroe St.; 
cost, $4,000; architect, O. H. Placey; builders, C. 
Barton & Co. 

S. A. & E. F. Newton, four-st'y flats, 121 and 123 
Third Ave.; cost, $15,000; architect, J. J. Flanders; 
builder, Jno. Mountain. 


Cincinnati. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Benjamin Rollman, three-st’y 
brick building, Flint St., near Denman St.; cost, 


200. 

August Suttlemeter, three-st’y brick building, 
Eighth St., near State St.; cost, &*,00", 

ohn Clark, two-st’y brick building, Sixth St., 

near Broadway; cost, $3,500. 

Matilda Bunch, two-st'y frame building, Beach 
St., near Locust St., cust, $3,500. 

John M. Lane, two-st’y frame building, Carlisle 
St., near Burnet Ave.; cost, $3,500. 

‘I'welve permits for repairs; cost, $5,000. 

Total pe: mits to date, 727. 

Total cost to date, $2,529,950. 


Detroit. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—C. L. Cole, brick house, 48 

West Alexandrine Ave.; cost, $6,000. 

George Waikins, 2 brick houses, 427 and 429 Third 
Ave.; coat, $9,000. 

Gearing & Co., brick house, 40 Charlotte Ave.; 
cost, $4,400, 

F, Julien & Co., brick store, 335 Franklin St.; cost, 

9 700 


$2,700. 
Perrin Bros., additions to brick flouring-mill, 236 
Gratiot Ave.; cost, $2,5u0. 
New York. 

FacTory. — A two-st'y brick factory, 52’ x 258’ 4// is to 
be built by Mr. Richard Walter, on the cor. of Rail- 
road Ave. ard Oue Hundred and Sixty-sixth St., at 
a cost of $30,000, from desigus of Messrs. Thom & 
Wiison. 


cost, $3,000; owner, Adeline Jacklitsch, 133 Nine- | HOTEL. —Joeeph Fisher, of the Clarendon Hotel, has 


teenth St.; architect, W. H. Wirth; builder, J. R. 
Greene. 

Flatbush Ave.,ne cor. Park Pl., one-st’y brick 
store or stores, gravel roofs; cost, §3,5"0; owner, H. 
Blattmacher, Park Pl., cor. Cariton Ave.; builder, 
©. B. Sheldon. 

Greene Ave., 6 8, 225/ w Lewis Ave., 2 three-st’ 
brick buildings, tin roofs; cost, §6,500;, owner, Pa 
C. Grening, 420 Gates Ave. 


filed plans in the Buildings Bureau for an eight- 

st'y hotel on the 8 © cor. of Broadway and baie 

eighth St. The plans were drawn by William H. 

Hume, architeot. The estimated cost of the build- 
ing is $300,000, 

RESIDENCES. — Ten four-st’y brownstone dwells., and 
a five-st’y brick and stone apartment-house, the lat- 
ter 25/ x 2”, are to be built on the s w oor. of 
Seventy-third St. and Ninth Ave., at a cost of about 


240 


$250,000, by Messrs. Terence Farley & Son, from 
designs of Messrs. Thom & Wilson. 

For Mr. Chas. Kopp, a three-st’'y brownstone 
house, with 2v/ front, is to be built on the n sof One 
Hundred and Thirty-third St., w of Seventh Ave., 
from designs of Mr. James Barrett. 

TABERNACLE. —‘‘ The Gospel Tabernacle” is to be 
the name of the brick church to be built on Thirty- 
second Nt., with a wing on Eighth Ave., for the 
evangelical work of Kev. A. B. Simpson. It will 
cost ¥20,000. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — MacDougal St., No. 116, five- 
st’y brick tenement, tin roof, cost, $8,000; owner, 
Daniel McElroy, 154 East Thirty-eighth St.; archi- 
tect, James Kyle. 

West Tnrirtieth St., No. 360, four-st’y brick dwell.; 
tin rouf; days’ work; owner, Mary A. Tinker; archi- 
tect, C. H. Tinker. ; 

Broadway, 8 6 cor. Thirty-eighth St., eight-st’y 
brick and brownstone front hotel, iron root; cost, 
$300,000; owner, Joseph Fisher, Clarendon Hotel; 
architect, Wm. H. Hume. 

Kifty-eighth St., n 8, 200! w Eighth Ave., one and 
part one-and-a-half st’y brick club: house, tin roof; 
cost, $7,200; owner, Citizens’ Bicycle Club, 2 East 
Sixtieth St.; architect, Geo. M. Huss; builders, C. 
Callahan, Grissler & Fausel. 

Stebbins Av-., 6 8, 3:4 8 One Hundred and Sixty- 
seventh St., three-st’y and basement frame dwe l., 
tin and ahingle roof; cost, $2,996; owner, Lyman 
Tiffany, 60 Astor House; architect, Henry D. ‘Triff- 
any; builder, Ed. O’Brien, 

Stebbinsz Ave.,es, 100’ 8 One Hundred and Sixty- 
seventh St., three-st'y and basement frame dwell., 
tin and shingle roof; cost, $2,996; owner, architect 
and builder, same as last. 

Stebbins Ave., © 8, 24773 One Hundred and Sixe@y- 
seventh St.. three-st’y and basement frame dwell., 
tin and shingle roof; cost, $2,996, owner, architect 
and builder, same as last. 

Stebbins Ave., e 8, 163/n One Hundred and Sixty- 
seventh St., three-st’'y and basement frame dwell., 
tin and shingle roof; cost, $2,996; owner, architect 
and builder, same as last. 

Stebbins Are., e 8, 563/n One Hundred and Sixty- 
seventh St., three-st’'y and basement frame dwell., 
tin and shingle roof; cost, $2,996; owner, architect 
and builder, same as last. 

One Hundred and Forty-second St.,8 8, 100’ e Rider 
Ave., four-et’y frame tenement, gravel roof; cost, 
$5,000; owner, Mrs. Mary Wilson, 218 West Fourth 
St.; architect and builder, Geo, T. Campbell, 567 
East One Hundred and Forty-third St. 

One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St, 1 8, 400° w 
Sixth Ave., 2 two-st’y brick dwells. and stores, tin 
roofs; cost, about $7,500; owner, John Harney, 277 
West One Hundred and Twenty-seventh St.; archi- 
tect, G. Robinson; builder, John Sa 

First Are., 8 w cor. Thirty-ninth St., six-st’'y brick 
actory, slate and tin roof; cost, $30,000; owner, Geo. 
thret, Ninety-second St.. between Second and Third 

Aves.: architec's, H. J. Schwarzmann & Co. 

Thirty-ninth St., 8 8, 65/ w First Ave, 2 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, about $14,000; own- 
er and architecta, same as last. 

West St., Nos. 193 and 194, six-st’y brick ware- 
house, tin roof: cost, $20.00); owners, M. J. & D. F. 
Mahony, 63 Madison Ave.; architect, Thos. Jackson. 
ALTERATIONS. — Afadison Ave., No. 226, three-st’y 
brick extension, tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, Mrs. 
E. A. Smith, on premises; architect, KR. W. Buckley. 

Exchanye Pl., No. 51, raise one st'y; cost, $5,000; 
owner, Estate of E. J). Morgan, John ‘l. Terry, exr., 
& Exchange Pl.; builder, Chas. E. Hadden. 

Seventh St. No. 198, internal alterations and store 
front in basement; cost, $3,000; owner, Simon Bing, 
ra ra East Seventy-fourth St.; architect, Wm. 

raul. 

Maslison Ave., Nos. 612, 614, 616 and 618, seven and 
art eight-st’y brick extension, tin roof; cost, $125,- 
00; Owner, Sarah E. L. Taylor, Hotel Branting, 

architect, James H. Giles. 

New Church St., Nos, 58, 60, 62, 64 and 66, No. 58 
te be raised one-st'y, and a six and part seven st’y 
extension in rear, tire-proof block roof; cost, $230),- 
0u0; owner, Am. Bank Note Co., A. G. Goodall, 
President, 142 Broadway; architects, J. C. Cady & 
Co.; builders, Sinclair & Wills and E. Snedecker. 


Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — Twelfth St., n of Colambia 
Ave., ive-house, 52! x 65/; Chas. Glass, owner. 

Jasper St., cor. Somerset St., addition @ ice-house, 
23/ x 47; Jno. Cunningham, contractor. 

Frankford Ave., cor. Westmoreland St., one-st’y 
addition to dry-house, 30’ x 40’; Jno. Cunningham, 
contractor. 

Venango St., eof Marshall St., 5 two-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 28’; F. Shoemaker, owner. 

Marshall St.,s of Venango St., 5 two-st’y dwells., 
14’ x 28/; F. Shoeinaker, owner. 

Gray's Ferry Road, cor. Thirty-fifth St., four-st’y 
paint-factory, 507 x 107; Harrison Bros. & Co. 

Hermin St., No. 53, three-st'y dwell., 18 x 46’; Geo. 
A.,Sorber, owner. — - 

Eighteenth St., n of Wharton St., 3 two-st’y 
dwells., 157 x 39/; J. A. McGucken, contractor. 

Allegheny St., w of Frankford Ave., three-st’y 
dwell., 18’ x 457; W. H. Ewing, owner. 

Frankford Ave., No, 2820, two-st’y dwell., 19’ x 537; 
C. R. Shoemaker, owner. 

McClellan St., No. 625, two-st'y dwell., 13’ x 30’; 
J.S. Baldt & Son. 

North Ticwenty-seventh St., No. 1606, two et’y store 
and dwell., 18’ x 30/; E. Schmidt, contractor. 

Fairhill St.,8 of Lehigh Ave., two-st’y dwell., 20/ 
x2"; Geo, Grantz, owner. 

Dethi St., s of Dauphin St., two-st’y dwell., 16’ x 
$5’: Chas, O. Kronglowiez, owner. 

Twenty-aerenth St.. a of Clarence St., 2 two-st’y 
dwella, 15’ x 30"; J. H. Post, owner. 

Snyder dAve., w of Seventh St., three-st’y factory, 
Tofx 11047; A. M. Greene, owner. 

Montgomery St., e of Twenty-third St., 9 three-st’y 
dwells., 1¢/ x 80/7; -Ino. S. Serrill, owner. 

Norris S'...w of Richmond St., two-st’y planing- 
mil], 807 x )’, and two-st'y stable, 27’ x 31’; Jesse W. 
Taylor & Sons, owners, 


Gordon St.,e of Cedar S8t., shop, 18’ x 4%; H. W. 
Butterworth, owner. 

Eighteenth St., cor. Berks St., 8 three-st’y dwells., 
17’ x 6u’; J. L. Kates, owner. 

Nineteenth St., © 8, below Wharton, two-st’y 
dwell., 16 x 38’; IT. C. O’Rourk, owner. 

Third St., bn of Huntingdon St., two-st’y smith- 
shop, 16 x 45’; M. Branigan, owner. 

E St.,8 of Indiana Ave., two-et’y dwell., 17’ x 44/; 
J. C. Stackhouse, contractor. 

Boynton Lane, 8 of Wistar St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 47’; Jno. Rufe, owner. 

North Forty-second St., No. 318, two-st’y dwell., 
17’ x 44’; Lewis Smith, contractor. 

Sigel St., w of Niuth St., 9 two-st’y dwells., 14 x 
28/; M. MoManus, owner. 


St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Fifty-three permits have been 
issued since our last report, fourteen of which are 
for unimportant frame houses. Of the rest, those 
worth $2,500 and over are as follows: — 

‘Thomas Gugerty, 2 two-st’y brick dwells.; coat, 
$4,000 each; ‘Thomas Gugerty, contractor. 

T. R. Peters, 2 two-st’y brick dwells.; cost, $4,500; 
A. H. Hageinan, contractor. 

Chas. Tucke, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $5,000; 
Volke & Tacke, contractors. 

L. Gruensfelder, two-st’y brick ice-house; cost, 
$3.000; Fred Beck, contractor. 

Mrs. Schroeder, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,700; 
A. Beinke, architect; A. Fennar, contractor. 

Laclede Car Manufacturing Co., two-st’y brick 
car-shop; cost, $2,900; J. I. Wharton, contractor. 

C. Von der Ahe, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $7,000; A. Beinke, architect; contract sub-let. 

C. Von der Ahe, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $7,000; A. Beinke, architect; contract sub-let. 

A. Beinke, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; cost, 
$5,000; A. Beinke, architect; contract sub-let. 

U. Jeuhne, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,800; 
J. B. Legg, architect; R. F. Parks, contractor. 


Washington, D. C. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — Seventeenth St., between R and 
S Sts., three-st’y brick dwell. for W. A. Stewart; 
cost, $3,500. 

W St., between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Sts., 
n w,twoest’y brick dwell., for A. M. Cowell; cost, 
$3,500; C. C. Martin, builder. 

Stoddert St, West Washington, two-st’y brick 
dwell. for Mra. R. B. Tenney; cost, $3,500; Columbus 
Thomas, builder. 

Q St., between Fifteenth and Sixteenth Sts., n w, 
three-st’y brick dwell., for Jno. P. Lawrence; cost, 
oo FE. F. Schneider, architect; W. P. Liscombe, 

uilder. 

Q St., between Seventh and Eighth Sts., n w, one- 
st’y brick church, for St. James Congregation; cost, 
$9,000; Henry Congdon, architect. 

N St., between Eleventh and Twelfth Sts., nw, 2 
two-st’y brick dwells., for N. T. Haller and D. L. 
Morrison; cost, $9,000; N. T. Haller, builder. 

A St., between Seventh and Eighth Sts., ne, two- 
oy brick dwell., for J. D. Marx; cost, $3,000. 

St.. between Seventeenth and Eighteenth Sts., 
nw, 4 three-st’y brick dwells., for F. K. Winsor; 
cost, $28,000. 

Sixtcenth St., above Rhode Island Ave., three-st’y 
brick dwell., for J. F. Kodgers; cost, $16,500; Ken- 
derdine & Paret, builders. 


General Notes. 


BRIDGEPORT, CoNN.—Swedish Baptist church, frame, 
40! x 70’; cost, $2,500; Palliser, Palliser & Co., archi- 
tects. 

Block of six brick houses, for Clark Marsh, Esq., 
cor. Kast Washington Ave. and William St.; cost, 
$15,000; Palliser, Palliser & Co., architects. 

CHESTER, Pa. — Morris Hammill is building a new 
carriage manufactory, cor. Fifth St. and Concord 
Ave. . 

East RINDGE, N. H. —Jones M. Wilder is building a 
large house, 

GLEN Ripa@k, N. J. — For Mr. Chas. E. Breeden, a 
$6,509 cottage is to be built from desigus of Mr. 
Chas. D. Marvin, of New York. 

HOLYOKE, Mass. —The Whiting Paper Company is 
to build an addition to No. 1 mill, 50’ x 122’, tour 
stories high above the basement. 

JEWETT CiTy, CONN. — John F. Slater, of Norwich, 
Conn., is about to erect a stone building for a pub- 
lic library, from designs of Stephen C. Earle, archi- 
tect, of Worcester, Mass. 

LEBANON, N.H.— The Grand Army men and others 
are actively at work to raise funds for a memorial 
hall building in this town. 

LK¥E, Mass.— The Decker Paper Mill, burned a few 
days since, will be rebuilt, and will be 1007 long and 
three stories high. 

NorTH Conway, N. H.—A wooden church, for the 
Congregational Society, is to be built by Mead, 
Mason & Co., of Boston, contractors, from drawings 
by Stephen C. Earle, of Worcester, architect; cost, 
about $7,000. 

STONINGTON, CONN. — Mrs, Potter will have a cottage 
built here at once, from plans by Palliser, Palliser & 
Co.. architects, Bridgeport, Coun.; cost, 35,00", 

WoRKCESTER, Mass.—C. A. Vaughan has taken the 
contract for building a frame church for the Swed- 
ish M. E. Church Society at Quinsigamond Village; 
cost, about $5,000; Stephen C. Earle, of Worcester, 
architect. 

Bids and Contracts. 


Boston, Mass. — The contract for encaustic tilin 
for the post-office and sub-treasury has been awarde 
to the American Encaustic Tiling Co., $700: and 
marble tiling for second, third aud fourth stories to 
Davidson & Sons, $5,095.24. 

The contract for marble wainscoting, mantels and 
hearths for the post-office and court-bouse has been 
awarded to C. E. Hall & Co., at their bid of $5,345. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. — The following is a synopsis of bids 
for iron beams, etc., required for the fitst floor of 
the extension of the custom-house and post-office, 
opened November 5, 1883: — 

N eae, Bridge Company, $996 (accepted). 

C. H. Kellogg, $1,064. 

Asg Snyder, $1,220. ~ 
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Blake & Duffy, $1,269.92. 

Phenix Iron Company, $1,380.07. 
Haugh, Ketcham & Co., $1,383.34. 
T. H. Brooks, $1,094.69. 

CHARLESTON, W. Va. — The following is a synopeis 
of bi-is for stone and brickwork for approaches for 
the Poaromos, court-house, etc.:— 

Middleton, Lane & Co., posts, stops and biocks, 
$1,015; street curbing, $630; brick sidewalks, $96. 

William D. Isaacs, ache stops and blocks, $630; 
street curbing, $170; brick sidewalks, $130; grading 
lot, and for ear pet gutter and walks, $2,000; sod- 
ding, ay superficial yard, 60 c. (accepted.) 

. V. Smith & O'Brien, posts, stops and blocks, 

$710; street curbing, $159.30; brick sidewalks, $143; 

ading lot, and for ear ietes be gutter, and walks, 
# 20); sodding, per superticial vard, 50 c. 

Oman & Stewart, posts, stops and blocks, $1,462; 
{including street curbing and brick sidewalks. 

KANSAS CITy, Mo. —‘Ihe contract for slating the 
roofs of the court-heuse and t-office has been 
awarded to T. F. and J. A. Hayden, of St. Louis, 
the lowest bidders ($1.950). 

New York, N. Y. — The contract for plastering the 
new building of the Mutual Life Insurance Co., on 
Nassau St., bas been awarded to the Wight Fire- 
proofing Co., of Chicago. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA.— The contract for furnishing 
keating-apparatus fur the court-house, etc., has 
been awarded to Bartlett, Hayward & Co., at their 
bid of $7,848. 

SANDUSKY, OU. — The contract for furnishing the 
heating-apparatus for the custom-house has been 
awarded to Samuel I. Pope & Co., Chicago, lll., the 
lowest bidders. 

ToPKKA, KAN.—The Wight Fire-proofing Co., of 
Chicago, has secured at $12,0(0, the contract for 
ra nd the new general office of the A. T. & 

A ~K 


The following is asynopsis of the bids for glass for 
the court-bouse and pust-oftice: — 

Crystal Plate-Glass Comrany, $2,050. 

E. A. Boyd & Son, foreign giass, $2,217.91 without 
duty; 2,520.09 with duty. 

Pouw (Glass Works, $2,494. 

Healy & Millet. $2,400.25. 

H. Madden, $3,038.66. 

William Glennvy, $3,200, 

The contract has beeu awarded to the Crystal 
NO ee Company, of St. Louis, at their bid of 

2,050. | 





COMPETITION. 





ONUMENT. 
{At Milwaukee, Wis.) 

The committee in charge is now prepared to receive 
designs and proposals for ths erection of a granite 
monument on the lot in Forest Home ie in 
memory of the victims of the Newba)] House Fire. 
The cost of the monument must not exceed 83,000, in- 
cluding the lettering on the monument of the names 
of the victims. 

The foundation will be laid even with the surface of 
the ground, at tbe expense of the committee. 

The monunent fis to be erected as early as possible 
in the season of 14x4, and designs and proposals should 
be sent in not later than the first day of January, 
1884. 

The committee reserves the right to reject any or 
all of the designs or proposals subinitted. 

Proposals may be sent to, or any further information 


obtained from, WM. P. McLAREN, 
414 Chairman Committee, Milwaukee, Wis. 








PROPOSALS. 


TONE AND BRICK WORK. 

{At Peoria, 1.) 

OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 7, 1883. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 M.,.0on the 28th day of November, 1883, for 
furnishing the labor and material, etone, bricks, mor- 
tar, etc., and building complete, the basement and 
area walls of post-oftice, court-house, etc., at Peoria, 
Ill., in accordance with drawings and specification, 
copies of which and any additional information may 
be had on application at this office or the office of 








tbe Superintendent. JAS. G. HILL, 
412 Supervising Architect. 


ANTEL TILES AND FRAMES. 

(At Boston, Mass.} 

OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 7, 1883. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office antil 
12 M., on the 2ist day of November, 1883, for 
supplying and delivering at the post-office and sub- 
treasury extension at Boaton, Mass, all the ‘* Low’s"’ 
tiles and brass frames required for manteis, in accor- 
dance with drawings, specification and schedules, 
copies of which and any additional information may 
be had on application at this office or the office of the 

Superintendent. JAS. G. HILL, 
412 Supervising Architect. 





TEAM-HEATING. 
[At Spencer, Masa.) 


The Building Committee of the town of Spencer 
solicits sealed proposals for furnishing and settin 
steam-heating fae ey in four school-bouses: one o 
six rooms, ant threeof four rooms each. 

Proposals must specify the size and kind of boilers, 
length and size of pipes and radiators, and be accom- 
panied by a diagram showing the location of each. 

Bids will be opened Friday, November 23, at 
7.30 P.M. 

The Committeo reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids, as may seem for the best juterest of the town. 

Proposals should be marked ‘‘ Pro s for Steatm- 
Heating,”” and be addressed to E. E. STONE, Chair- 
nan, Spencer, Mass, | 4}? . 
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LTHOUGH no official report has been received from the 
Hi Commission charged with the duty of inquiring into the 
cause of the catastrophe at Madison, Wisconsin, it is un- 
derstood that the evidence points to defects in the iron columns 
as the primary source of weakness in the structure. Although 
sound in appearance when brought on the ground, the columns 
are said to have shown themselves, when fracture | by the crash, 
full of air-bubbles and scoriz, while the thickness proved to be 
much less than that called for in the specification. So far as 
the plans are concerned, the Commission finds nothing to criti- 
cise seriously, and will, it is said, exonerate the architects of all 
responsibility for the disaster, and will also, probably, relieve the 
builders from blame. For some reason, one or two of the journals 
which comment on the matter seem to think that if neither the 
architects nor the builders are to be made accountable for 
the consequences of the calamity the State will be forced to 
assume them. This idea appears to us quite erroneous. If thie 
iron-founder who made the columns was a contractor with the 
State, or a sub-contractor under a principal contractor, and not 
employed by the State as its salaried agent, he is, if the fatal 
weakness is shown to have been in his work, accountable, to the 
last dollar of his property, for the reimbursement of the State’s 
loss, and the payment of proper compensation tuo the families of 
the men who were killed or injured through his fault. If he was 
& principal contractor, he would be, as we suppose, alone respon- 
sible; but if, as we understand to have been the case, he was 
a sub-coutractor only, we cannot see why his principal is 
not held equally with himself. Under the French law, if the 
fall of the building had been due to defects which could have 
been detected by the architect, the latter would be made jointly 
responsible with the man whose bad work he failed to condemn, 
although he would be regariled only as a secondary, not a prin- 
cipal offeuder, and the contractor’s property would have to be 
first exhausted in paying compensation for the damage caused, 
before any demand could be made upon that of the architect. 
In such a case as this, however, it is very doubtful whether 
any tests within the reach of the architect would have shown 
the dangerous inferiority of the castings. The common method, 
of ringing the iron with a hammer, would ehow the existence 
of an indefinite number of air-bubbles, but the factor of safety 
usually allowed for cast-iron columns is so large thet a small 
amount of imperfection might pass without making it necessary 
to reject the column, and the hammer test would not show the 
extent of the defect. 


E regret exceedingly to learn of the sudden death of a 
well-known and very highly esteemed architect of New 
York, Mr. Henry Fernbach, who, like the lamented Mr. 

Sims of Philadelphia, a year ago, while at work in his office 
suddenly fell, and expired in a few minutes. Mr. Fernbach 
was born in 1828 in Breslau, Germany, and graduated at the 


Building Academy in Berlin, coming to this country in 185.), 
immediately after his graduation. After some years spent as 
an assistant to various architects, he began business for himself, 
and gained very considerable distinction, being entrusted with 
the construction of the Germania Savings Bank, the Staats-Zet- 
tung Building, the Hebrew Orphan Asylum in Seventy-seventh 
Street, and if we are not mistaken, of the beautiful synagogue 
iu Fortieth Street. He was chosen early in his career a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Architects, and took much 
pleasure in promoting its interests, as well as those of the 
Chapter to which he belonged. Although naturally of a rather 
quiet and retiring disposition, he was recognized in the profes- 
sion as a thorough master of his art, and a friendly and trust- 
worthy associate. The American Institute of Architects, in 
particular, which owes to him, and to the others like him, who 
formed its strength in its earlier days, that tradit on of dignity 
and self-respect which has done so much for its influence, will 
place his name among those to be preserved in the most hon- 
ored remembrance. 


familiar with the London Builder, aud will be interested 

to learn of the retirement of its distinguished editor from 
the control of what has been for many years the most influential 
of the professional journals. Both as a writer on architectural 
matters, and as an architect, the retiring editor, Mr. George 
Godwin, has been prominently before the public, both in Eng-_ 
land and elsewhere, for fifty years. His first professional 
training was received in the office of his father, who was also 
an architect, and although taken early from school to devote 
himself to practical work, his untiring industry supplied the 
place of other teaching, and he soon became promiuent among 
the students of his time. While still a pupil, his attention was 
attracted by the offer of a prize for the best essay on concrete, 
to be judged by a committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, aud he undertook a thorough study of the subject, 
collecting the information thus gained into an essay which not 
only won for him the first prize, but received the still greater 
honor of immediate translation and publication in France, Ger- 
many and Italy. 


ee architects, even in this country, are more or less 


IKE most people of active mind, he took pleasure in com- 
municating his ideas to others, and his skill in writing 
increasing with practice, he was drawn into an amount 

of literary work which few members of the profession think of 
attempting. His devotion to art of other kinds remained, how- 
ever, undiminished, and he was one of the most earnest promot- 
ers of the effort which resulted in the establishment of the Art- 
Union of London, acting us the Secretary of the association for 
many years, and devoting much of his time and means to its 
aid in the earlier and more precarious stages of its existence. 
During this period he was also constantly engaged in more 
strictly professional work, winning the first premium in the 
competition for the great Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum, and 
constructing several important churches and schools, besides 
many private buildings. While still very young, his attention 
was drawn to the beauty and interest of many ancient ecclesi- 
astical buildings in London, and he began the important work, 
which, published- some years later under the name of the 
‘¢Churches of London,” is still a standard book of reference, 
and an admirable example of the way in which such subjects 
should be treated. In recognition of the merit of this and his 
other works, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
a Fellow of the Society of Autiquaries, as well as of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and a few months later the 
Société Libre des Beaux-Arts of Paris awarded him its gold 
medal. In 1844 he became the editor of the Builder, then just 
entering upon its third year, and for forty years conducted it 
with unvarying regard to the best interests of the profession of 
architecture and the allied arts, as well as with admirable intelli- 
genceand success. In the moments of leisure which his duties as 
editor of this journal left him, he still found time to design and 
execute many buildings, and among other commissions, was em- 
ployed by the great actor, Kean, to prepare drawings for the 
scenery of the plays of ‘* Macbeth,” the ‘ Winter’s Tale,” 
‘ Richard Third,” and “ Heury Eighth,” which Kean desired to 
represent with all possible artistic advantages. Even these 
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occupations did not absorb all his attention, and he continued 
to publish at intervals essays and books upon professional top- 
ics; his graver thoughts recurring frequently to the sad theme 
of the distress and misery which afflict the poorer half of Lon- 
don. Upon this subject he wrote and studied much, with what 
practical earnestness those who remember the interest which 
the Builder has always shown in the improvement of dwellings 
for the working classes can understand. Judging from the lives 
of other men who have impressed themselves upon their time, 
it would hardly be surprising if the well-earned leisure of Mr. 
Godwin’s later years, of which many, we hope, still remain to 
him, should be devoted to the most fruitful of all his efforts for 
the good of his fellow-men; if not, we may be certain that only 
physical infirmity has been able to overpower the zeal which 
his matured wisdom would have directed so effectively. 


[4 SEMAINE DES CONSTRUCTEURS gives its opin- 

iou in a recent number upon a question which will inter- 
est a great many people besides its own readers. A letter to 
the editor relates that the writer, a clerk in the office of his 
father, who is a mason and builder, was asked by a thrifty 
individual to make plans for a building which he thought of 
erecting. The clerk made the plans and took them to the pro- 
prietor, who found them satisfactory, and desired that spect- 
fications should be drawn up, and the whole submitted for esti- 
mate to such contractors as the clerk might select. This was 
done, but on comparing the estimates it was found that the total 
estimate exceeded the limit of cost which the proprietor had 
contemplated ; and the plans were modified to lessen the expense. 
The remodelled drawings had been made nearly satisfactory to the 
proprietor, and a final consultation was held between him and 
the designer, at the close of which he requested the latter to 
lend him tracings of the plans, in order that he might consider 
them alittle further by himself. Theclerk unsuspiciously did as 
requested, whereupon the proprietor had the drawings traced, and 
sending back the originals with an insulting letter, proceeded to 
submit his stolen copies to another contractor for estimate, say- 
ing that the plan had been made by “one of his friends.” The 
second contractor happened to be a relative of the clerk, and 
learning the circumstances, or recognizing the plan, took the 
liberty of putting the tracings in a place of safety, for restora- 
tion to the rightful owner. 


HE inquiry which the clerk makes of the editor of La Se- 
maine is, whether he can collect payment for his work on 
the plans and specifications, and if so, at what rate? The 

reply is, it must be acknowledged, anything but encouraging to 
persons who desire to combine in themselves the functions of 
architect and contractor. In the editor’s opinion, a proprietor 
who requests an architect to prepare plans for him implies in 
that request a promise to pay him the customary compensation 
for his trouble; and the architect, like the member of any other 
profession, has only to prove employment in his professional 
work to recover the usual remuneration. With a builder’s 
clerk the case is very different. His business is not to make 
designs, but to help his employer in securing and executing con- 
tracts; and neither the proprietor nor other persons would ordi- 
narily see, in the fact of his preparing plans aud specifications 
for a building, anything more than an effort on the builder’s 
part to make sure of a contract which he might lose in the 
chances of competition if an architect were employed in the 
usual way. That this would be the ordinary understanding in 
such a case, in default of any agreement or stipulation to the 
contrary, is shown, as the editor thinks, by the simple considera- 
tion that no one, if it were customary to pay architects’ fees to 
builders’ clerks for such work, would choose the inexpert and 
irresponsible service of the latter in preference to the-educated 
taste and skill, and greater pecuniary responsibility of the pro- 
fessional man. ‘The editor is further of opinion that the prep- 
aration of plans and specifications by a builder’s subordinate 
not only does not entitle the latter or his employer to compen- 
sation, but furnishes no ground for claiming a preference in 
‘the award of the contract; the understanding in such cases 
being, as he thinks, that the plans are made simply as an in- 
ducement to the proprietor to enter into the contract for their 
execution. They may accomplish their object, if the builder is 
fortunate, but if not, he is only entitled to his labor for his 
pains. | 


S showing the tendency in all civilized countries toward the 
Hi development of practical, or, as it might be called, active 
education, as distinguished from mere passive mental 
acquirement, it 1s interesting to note the increasing number 
and almost invariable success of well-managed technical schools. 
One of the most recently established, which possesses also a 
special interest for architects, on account of the subjects to 
which it is exclusively devoted, is a school of building construc- 
tion and mill-engineering, at Neustadt, in Northern Germany, 
which opened iu April, 1882, with seven students. At the 
beginning of the winter term in the same year the number of 
students had grown to thirty-six, and the term which has just 
commenced, less than eighteen months from the opening of the 
school, finds the attendance increased to seventy. This remark- 
able prosperity certainly indicates that the school in question, 
the only one of the kind, so far as we know, which restricts its 


instruction to so narrow a field of science, meets a want widely 


felt, and the suggestion is worth keeping in mind by those 
interested in technical education in our own country. 


HE Deutsche Bauzeitung gives a fragmentary table, show- 
ing the length of telegraph lines in the principal countries 
of the Continent of Europe, and giving also the number of 

subterranean lines in each. The latter detail will surprise some 
of those who have been led to imagine that overhead lines were 
exceptional in Europe. As might be supposed, the German 
Empire heads the list, with a total length of lines amounting to 
about one hundred and sixty-two thousand miles, of which 
about twenty-three thousand are underground. Russia comes 
next, with about one hundred and thirty-nine thousand miles of 
wire, of which only one hundred and fifty-five miles are below 
the surface; and France is third, with one hundred and thirty- 
one thousand miles of line, of which seventy-two hundred are 
underground. Austria and Hungary have ninety-two thousand 
miles of telegraph, including three hundred and fifty-four miles 
of subterrauean Jine; and Italy has about fifty-six thousand 
miles, all, apparently, being overhead lines. In North Ger- 
many there is one telegraph station to every four thousand 
three hundred and eighty-eiyht inhabitants. France has one 
to six thousand four hundred and forty-two inhabitants ; 
Austria, one to eight thousand five hundred and thirty-four, 
and Russia one to twenty-seven thousand and ninety-one. 
There is something astonishing to us, employing electrical com- 
munication so freely as we do, in the idea of twenty-seven 
thousand people finding a single telegraph station sufficient 
for their needs; but we cannot judge by our habits of those 
which prevail among peasants and serfs. It is a pity that 
the statistics for Switzerland were not given. Although the 
length of lines in that small country would be inconsidera- 
ble, there is perhaps no rural community which makes more 
use of the admirable telegraphic service provided by the pub- 
lic authority. 


HE Scientific American publishes some observations upon 
the use of cast-steel in place of heavy forgings of wrought- 
iron, which seem to indicate that the steel, properly made, 

is superior in most respects to the iron, being more uniform in 
substance, where large masses are used, as well as stronger. 
The most serious danger with cast-steel in heavy blocks, as with 
cast-iron, arises from possible inequality of cooling, which is 
liable to produce internal strains, like those which so often de- 
stroy badly designed iron castings, and it is necessary to lessen 
such strains by annealing. The ordinary process of anneal- 
ing consists in heating the completed casting again to light red- 
ness, and after maintaining it for a certain time at a high tem- 


‘perature, allowing it to cool slowly. This operation, by actual 


test, congjderably increases the ductility as well as the tensile 
strength of the steel, in addition to its effect in equalizing inter- 
nal strains. One French manufacturer of large steel castings, 
after annealing tempers the work in oil, and finds that this pro- 
cess, especially if repeated, adds still more to the strength and 
ductility of the metal. It is to he hoped that the use of cast- 
steel will before long be extended to architectural work. In 
the form of lintels, for instance, such as are used over small 
openings in brick walls, the substitution of steel for cast-iron 
would not only very much diminish the weight of the pieces, 
but would offer much greater security, while steel-rolled beams 
would be as much superior for floors and roofs as for railway 
purposes, 
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SPANISH ARCHITECTURE.!— IV. 
GRANADA. 


OU are going to Granada! Ah! 
then you will have the delight 
of seeing the snow mountains 
and the Alhambra.” A vivacious 
daughter of Andalusia thus betrayed 
her envy of tthe pleasant prospect 

before me as I started on another 
journey; and when [ replied “ Yes, 
the Alhambra and the snow moun- 
tains,” I reflected upon our different 
anticipations indicated by that order 
of enumeration of the two great at- 
tractions. Inthe semi-tropical climate 
of the Southern lands of Spain — the 
“‘ tierras calientes,” as the inhabitants 
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luxuries of the first value. whether 
spread for the enjoyment of the sense 
of vision upon distant peaks, or broken into drinking cups in the 
arid streets of cities far below. I appreciated the preference, but I 
had seen snow in abundance elsewhere; while there is but one Al- 
hambra, and that I knew only by copies and representations whose 
excellence only stimulated further the desire to see the wondrous 
original. I never approached a place with greater expectation and 
happily never found the realization of my hopes more real and satis- 
fying. In these days of abundant information, — of pictures and 
degcriptions and photographs, — the traveller soon learns that reali- 
ties rarely agree with previous conceptions, for these, derived from 
the impressions of others (generally too, the most enthusiastic among 
others) and heightened by his own sanguine interpretation of them, 
often come face to face with a fact which is in itself very different, 
or, it may be, is discovered under such unfavorable circumstance and 
aspect that disappointment results. Still, as I found myself, at last, 
really on the journey — one day’s journey — to Granada my hopes 
ran high. I revelled in visions of Moorish splendor as the train 
rattled through the monotonous groves of olives, till their miles and 
miles of provoking regular rows exhausted the patience of the retina, 
and ceased to be reposeful. I think there is scarcely anything more 
irritating than the ine continuation of these uniform vistas, speed- 
ing back out of sight only to make way for exactly similar things. 
Eventually the last of them was left behind, and the bases and spurs 
of the great Sierras broke into the path of our railway and offered 
it many an engineering problem. There is interest in a journey 
among crags and precipices, even if made by steam. The train it- 
self acquires a little grace of movement in winding along this in- 
clined path of curves and doubles as chanzeful as the track of an 
idle skater. And that day the sunlight was living and lavish of color, 
so that the gray rocks, bare and crumbling, appeared almost as rich 
as the flower-dotted turf, and the ploughed soil (where occasionally 
that operation was practicable) lay in reds and browns and yellows, 
like tints on a giant painter’s palette. 

There are pleasurable sensations, too, in listening to the laborious 
breath of the iron horse as he surmounts the newly conquered fast- 
nesses of nature; and more, when with brakes hard drawn, hissing 
and creaking and with steam rushing unworked through the safety- 
valves we thunder down a declivity into a torrent-worn valley. So, 
upward at one time, and downward at another, gaining a little eleva- 
tion at each alternation, we get fairly into the mountains, and presently 
turn a beetling cliff, and suddenly stop at a station— Loja. Itisa 
lovely situation at any time, and now, in the magnificent glow of the 
sunset, the verdant little valley seems almost ideal. And the ancient vil- 
lage with buildings and inhabitants rivalling each other in old-time 
picturesqueness, provokes another of those wishes to change the 

rogramime and stay here a day or two. One can understand, over- 
ooking this scene, how in old days villages, and even cities, existed 
and grew, 2 il from the rest of the world. In such places as this 
—a little Eden walled in with inaccessible precipices and toilsome 
wildernesses of rock — strong inducements were required to move an 
inhabitant: Darkness closed in as we hurried away up the valley and 
Granada was reached in the night. 

After all, I did see and delight in the “ snow mountains ” first; 
for in the early morning I opened my window to the bracing wind, 
and looked upon that landscape which called forth such poetic praise 
from the Arabic historians, the Vega — garden of the world — that 
land of delights for the loss of which Boabdil wept. ‘The hill where 
he stood and gazed for the last time upon it is still known as that of 
‘‘ El ultimo suspiro del Moro.” There, it is said, the mother of the 
vanquished king tauntingly exclaimed, “ Thou dost well to weep like 
a woman for that which thou hast not defended like aman.” A little 
later Charles V, upon beholding the charming landscape, said “ IIl- 
fated the man who lost all this.” Now it lay, beautiful as ever, before 
me; the plain in the fresh bright greenness of spring spreading 
far away to the uplands in the southeast, there to rise and burst 
into peaks of jazged rock scraping the great clouds. And when 
these crept up and back like a curtain drawn from before a picture 
plains and summits of gleaming white seemed to approach from their 
distance, and stand nearer than the groves below. These Sierras 
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are not very abrupt or pated aie but rise in superb slopes of white, 
broad-sweeping snow-fields, whose perspectives are lost in the skies 
upon such a day as this, when they are as beautiful, in another way, 
as the steep Alps of Switzerland. . 
And then the Alhambra! The first view of it was a charming 
surprise. We have all heard of the graceful lace-like arches, and 
delicate columns, and intricate ceilings which help to make up the 
interior. I knew a little of what to expect there; but I was utterly 
unprepared for the grand dignified beauty of the outer walls and 
towers. A steep rouch hill which looks as if it had disengaged itself 
from the buildings of the city by its own will, rises at one side of the 
main street delightfully clothed with tall-stemmed elms and cherry- 
trees, just now so lightly foliated with their earliest brilliant leaves 
that they decorate without hiding the rocks and buildings. Here 
and there a tiny stream or a noisy brook big enough to turn a mill 
hurries down the declivities and joins the Darro River below, and on 
this hill, spread along the uneven edge of the broad top, is the Alham- 
bra of battlements and towers, noble in massive proportions, beauti- 
ful with the colors of the warm red stone which gives the name to the 
fortress, overlaid with the indescribable tints and bloom of age and 
vegetation. It isas irregular, taken as a whole, as painter could desire. 
Stretches of timeworn walls of varying heights, with, at one angle a 
broad low tower of circular form; at another, one totally different, 
square and lofty; and again, farther east, the great massy “ Torre 
de Comares ” which contains the famed “ Hall of the Embassadors.” 
Yet no sign of the elaborate beauties of the hall show on this outer 
face of the tower, unless the windows with their regularity and fine 
roportion may be so considered. Even these appear small and 
ortress-like in conjunction with the breadth of walling they stand in; 
for the ten feet of wall, enclosing as it does a large chamber within, 
is so much larger without, that the comparative proportions of the 
arched openings are changed and a different character given them. 
It is quite a long walk all around these splendid old walls, since the 
hill which they cover is more than half a mile long and an eighth of a 
mile wide, and although that part immediately above the Darro, and 
the opposite face overlooking the lower part of the city, are the most 
picturesque, there is in every part some tower or other object of in- 
teresting aspéct, and a new group of rock and building and tree 
which deserves asketch. The south side is laid out in steep terraced 
roads on the slope of the hill through what is called the Garden of 
the Alhambra —a grove of tall trees refreshed by many a rill and 
fountain — by which one arrives at the principal entrance, the beau- 
tiful old “ Puerta de la Justicia ” with its amiblamatic “open hand ” 
and key carved over the horseshoe arches. Just below it stands, with 
its back to the retaining-wall of the roadway, a fountain of poor 
Renaissance design, an intruder, but a little more tolerable than 
usual, since it has become water-stained and mossgrown so that it 
seems to belong to the gardens and walks rather than to the older 
edifices. Within the gate, reached by such a doubled and covered 
way as the ancient warriors Knew would be difficult indeed for an 
assailant, is a broad open “ plaza” with rather an incongruous ap- 
pearance. Among the Moorish walls, many of them in dilapidated 
Tuins, there are some of those disagreeable bits of Spanish works of 
stucco and wood which I have grumbled at before. ‘There is the 
citadel with magnificent views from its bastions and notably from 
the “ Torre de la Vela,” and there is the large palace which Charles 
V began but did not finish, standing with its bare roofless walls 
where formerly some of the finest Moorish chambers were. In 
another place it might deserve a little consideration, for some of its 
‘“Bramante” classic features and sculpture are good examples of 
their kind, but one cannot but regret that it is here. Bebind the palace 
is found a door where, upon entering, the whole place changes its 
character and aspect. So far I had bec delighted with a grim old 
fortification, strong, but unadorned except by nature. Here I stepped 
into a fairy palace, ancient looking still, but even in old age looking 
like the abode of such creatures as we loved to imagine made the 
beautiful frost ferns on the window-panes. Perhaps the effect is 
partly due to age. It may be that time effaces somewhat the more 
apparent human origin of newer work. I had seen good drawings 
and models of these decorations: at the Crystal Palace at London 
is a faithful reproduction of one of the finest courts and I had studied 
that; but the original was as new to me and as surprising as if I had 
no previous thought of it, and although I may as well confess to more 
enthusiastic admiration of these works than some critics award them, 
yet I observed in all who were qompetent to form an opinion, the 
same surprise — the same evidences that the fact surpassed their ex- 
pectations. It is hard to account for. Ido not think it arises from the 
artistic beauty of the palace per se, but from that in connection with 
the stirring histories and enchanting romance and the other multitud- 
inous associations which blend their attractive values with those of the 
stones and handiwork they have grown upon. Theoretically, this 
court, or that chamber, ought to as beautiful in Boston as in 
Granada, yet I can realize that it would not possess all the charm, 
and theretore, while I speak of these relics in the extreme of appre- 
ciation it is with the consciousness that it is only in this place that 
their fullest expression is possible. Probably the maximum of ar- 
chitectural beauty is only attainable when it is expressive of the his- 
tory or circumstances of its own locality, and it is almost as sure that 
the highest enjoyment of it is only reached by a proper understand- 
ing of those circumstances. If these propositions be true (and ex- 
perience supports them) they are sufficient to explain some of the 
disappointments of ambitious architects. Nevertheless, it may be 
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well to end this digression by recalling the spirit of adaptation of 
the Mudejar style and so avoid a misinterpretation of the above 
which might make it mean that none of such exotic beauties can be 
translated. The Moorish palace within the Alhambra as it is 
now seen covers only a very small proportion of 
the total area, and although I cannot pretend 
here to give a description in any sense complete, 
still, to make what follows intelligible some notes 
of the arrangement are necessary. By the insig- 
nificant door at present used as the public entrance 
a (the letters refer to the accompanying sketch- 
plan) one reaches the Court of the Fish-pond, 6. 
On the left, c is the fine Hall of the Embassadors 
within the Tower of Comares; near it at d is the 
Mezquita with its interesting court. Crossing 
the Court of the Fish-pond an arcaded vestibule leads to the re- 
nowned Court of the Lions, ¢e; on the left, f,is the Hall of the Two 
Sisters, and opposite it the Hall of the Abencerrages, g, and at the end 
of the court the so-called Hall of Justice, h. Now, going through the 
Hall of The Two Sisters and passing the alcove said to have been the 
boudoir of the sultana, 7, we overloek the garden of Lindaraja, k, 
beautiful with flowers and oranges even now. At / are the Moorish 
baths, and thence a corridor commanding magnificent views leads to 
a little chamber, m, mistakenly called the Queen’s Dressing-Room. 
It is more like an observatory. 

These courts and halls, and their numerous vestibules, and al- 
coves, and arcades constitute the chief attractions of the palace, 
although many other buildings are included in the Alhambra. I 
wandered through the labyrinth again and again until I began to 
know something of its shapes and locations, and each time | came 
into each part the impression grew more powerful upon me. A day 
or two was passed in this enjoyment before I felt familiar enough to 
sit down in one spot, and sketch with the concentrated attention 
such work enforces. It seemed better and more profitable at first to 
watch and compare. I say watch because some parts appeared to 
change their expression, under varying lights, like animated nature. 
The rich, full, restful beauty of deep shadowed chambers seen through 
arches whose pearly delicacies glistened in strongest sunlight at 
noonday was altogether different from that life which seemed to come 
to them in early morning, when the newly-risen sun penetrated 
nearly horizontally into the deep recesses; and again, late in the 
day, it was a new delight to wander over the same spots and see 
them darken and blot out into mysterious shadows as night fell; 
and in these reflections I realized how hard it is to analyze the prin- 
ciples of beauty in architectural works. This palace is scarcely a 
great specimen of architecture in the truest sense of the word. The 
methods of construction are not so good as in many less impressive 
styles. Walls are often of enormous thickness, not because massive 
effects were desired ; on the contrary, lightness was always sought 
in appearance, but poor materials and inferior workmanship in 
actual wall building evidently compelled these heavy proportions. 
Then there are no new principles or developments of old ones, as 
are seen, for example, in Roman and Gothic work ; nor were they 
wanted by the designers any more than they are missed by the be- 
holder. There is more of constructive architecture in the forbid- 
ding external fortress than in the luxurious palace. Here the 
simplest and most primitive structures are overlaid with decoration 
all-sufficing in its own complete beauty. The style is in fact one of 
decoration, in which the structural works are only the vehicles of 
the art applied to, and not in, them. If the Moor could have erected 
his delicately moulded and carved wall linings of plaster and wood 
without the walls themselves he would gladly have done it.- Indeed, 
it might almost be said that this was actually done, for in some 
spandrels, over arches, and in other similar situations we find only a 
light frame-work supporting the plaster which is pierced on either 
side, and shows the depth of the hollow within. (The width of space, 
measuring as we would measure a wall, is about eighteen niches in 
the instance [ have in mind.) Again, the forms of the secondary 
features of arches, such as foliations of soffits and the treatment of 
face are not constructional at all, as are the cusping and moulding of 
the Gothic arch. They are expressive forms it is true, but their ex- 
pression has regard to the grace of the lines and curves of the arch 
and opening as a whole. It takes no notice of voussoirs, and often 
ignores even the radiating principle; yet in many other Moorish 
buildings there are examples of the quick recognition and emphasis 
of these characteristics, so that it is rather surprising that here, in 
carrying the decorative treatment to such greater elaboration (in 
which there is no sign of decadence) the Moors of Granada avoided 
them in the palace. The columns with their capitals must be men- 
tioned as an exception, for nothing could better embody the idea of 
graceful upward strength than these slender marble shafts; and the 
lines of the lower part of the cap, straight up and down, leading into 
the leaf-forms above, are equally indicative of the forces they resist. 
The column and capital are themselves made beautiful by accentua- 
tion and not concealment of their office and construction. Now 
when we consider the importance of the evidence of strength in a 
column, and the sense of insecurity which is engendered by certain 

" twistings and carvings to which experimentalists in other styles have 
submitted them, it becomes clear that these artists dealt with them 
aright, seeking in slender, delicate proportions the desired expres- 
sion of independence of gravity. The stalactite ceilings again 
reveal no trace of their means of support. They hang high over- 








head, beautiful and evidently secure, but the evidence is graceful- 
ness. You cannot even guess what upholds them. How different 
is all this from the northern ribbed vault, in which one may trace 
stone by stone, from rib to shaft and down to the ground the disposi- 
tion of weights and resistances. Even in the wooden Artesonado 
ceilings of the Moors the beams are generally disposed, not as 
weight-supporting beams, running from wall to wall, but in radiating 
and intersecting lines to develop beautiful forms. The whole system 
of this ornamentation seems to proclaim that the tiresome cares of life 
are to be put aside and forgotten — they who dwell in these halls shall 
take no thought of how or why things are—they are, and they are 
beautiful, and that is enough. 

It will be noticed that the construction so ignored is only that 
which is concealed by the ornament. This in itself obeys the laws 
necessary for the sense of security, and is disposed in lines and 
masses, which, although regardless, as I have said, of the actual 
methods of building of the walls and arches which bear them, yet do 
satisfy the eye with an expression of their own fitness and lightness, 
an assurance that they will not fall, because they have no weight 
and because they belong to the positions they occupy. 

Among beauties so numerous and varied, it is difficult to choose 
one for especial study. Unfortunately it was neither possible nor 
advisable to sketch the whole, piece by piece, as I would have liked. 
(What delight a man might have in being the first explorer of 
remains like these.) At last I got seriously to work in the “ Hall of 
the Two Sisters,” so called from the great twin slabs of marble 
which form the centre of the floor — a prosaic origin for the name of 
a chamber in the Alhambra, where so often a romance or a tragedy 
lies hidden in a common name. This hall is very little injured 
by time, and not at all restored; and although the restorations here 
are all well considered and ably carried out, there is more interest in 
a part that is all of undoubted antiquity. The Alhambra was com- 
menced in A. D. 1248, by Ibn-l-alhmar, whose motto, ‘* Wa la ghalib 
ula Allah” —“ There is no conqueror but God ” — is introduced in 
countless repetitions in the decorations, and notably in this hall. In 
the centre of the square marble floor a little fountain sends its bright 
jet of water to fall musically into the shallow, flat basin, if so it may 

called — it is only a few inches deep: thence the water trickles 
along a channel in the pavement, forming tiny cascades over the 
steps, out into the Court of the Lions, to join forces with the princi- 

al fountain and three other similar channels coming from different 

alls. The view here given is taken looking toward the arched 
doorway leading to the court, and through it are seen the colonnades, 
with their light traceried arches. Opposite this doorway is a similar 
one, and on the other two sides other arches open into alcoves. All 
four are most beautiful examples of the rich plaster decoration, cast 
and carved in low relief, and enhanced with colors and gold, which 
now is faged and timeworn into neutral browns and grays. A dado 
of elaborate Azulejo tile-work decorates the lower portion of the 
walls. Over this are bands of ornament with inscriptions. The 
second one is entirely made up of the pious motto lately quoted, 





¢ Inscription“ Wa la Galib Wa Allah” “There is no Conqueror but God” common 





‘in the Necorations of The Alhambra: Fortion of Band from the Hall of The Two Sisters 





worked in Arabic characters, and which I have drawn to a larger 
scale. It is noteworthy how much care was bestowed upon the 
minutest detail. Not aly are the characters most beautifully formed, 
but the twining ornament which fills the background is a study by 
itself. The feathery leaves, of studied grace of outline and move- 
ment, are made up with a systematically varied branching, which is 
the essence of natural growth. Over this the wall-space is divided 
up by bands of ornament, or of the geometrically formed Cufic char- 
acter in inscriptions of poetic fervor truly Oriental, and the broader 

ortions are filled with diapered patterns, geometrical in primary 
ines, with leaf forms in star-shaped panels. Over the doorways 
arched galleries open toward the hall, repeating somewhat the lower 
and larger features; and then begins the splendid stalactite ceiling. 
First springing from little columns engaged upon the walls, and 
breaking into an octagon by pendentives over the four corners, it 
rises in this form above the surrounding roofs, with windows for- 
merly fitted with interlacing tracery and brilliant stained-glass. Then 
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the stalactite dome closes in acomplicated and intricate multiplication 
of tiny cells; yet these show upon a closer inspection a system and 
method which is surprising in its simplicity. Several of the able 
artists who have described the Alhambra so well have written 
extended descriptions of these systems; it is therefore unnecessary 
here to do more than mention them. 

“The Hall of the Two Sisters” [see Illustrations] is said to have 
been one of the chief private apartinents, the alcoves being sleeping- 
rooms, and the galleries devoted to the use of the harem. The arches 
were fitted with elaborate wood lattice screens. Altogether the Hall 
is one of the most beautiful apartments in the Alhambra, with its sym- 
metrical disposition and variety-of accessory chambers; and its con- 
siderable size‘and good state of preservation add again to its interest. 

The drawing of the capital is from the open corridor leading 
from the “ Hall of the Two Sisters” to that of ‘‘ The Embassadors ”’; 
not its original position, 
evidently; probably it 
was re-erected there in 
the alterations made by 
Charles V. It is very 
delicately carved in 
marble; the labor and 
cost seem not to have 
been considered in its 
production. The ara- 
besques upon the lower 
octagonal part are 
almost as minute and 
highly finished as if for 
jewelry. The upper 
part is a kind of ré- 
sumé of the method 
of stalactite decoration, 
exemplifying both its 
rules and its freedom. 
Although so small in 
carved detail, its elabo- 
ration was not sufficient 
for the Moorish artists 
who made it; for there 
are traces of still more 
minute ornament in 
color upon the little 
patches of plain surface 
which remained, and 
all the carved part was 
evidently colored in 
detail, with care and 
taste that would be considered enough for a whole building accord - 
ing to modern ideas. There is a chapter of art in this small capital. 








LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE! — VIL 


pee Fie MONG the Norman nobil- 
eT ee a a A ity who had followed Wil 
a liam into England, the rage 


for erecting fortified cag- 
tles was quite as great as 
that for ecclesiastical 
buildings among the prel- 
ates. ‘he common people 
of the country and even 
the burgesses in the larger 
towns were not better 
lodged than in the pre- 
vious age; their condition 
indeed was not in any 
way improved. In Lon- 
don, even, towards the 
end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the houses were still 
built of wood, and cov- 
ered with reeds or straw. 
But the castle-palaces of 
the Anglo-Norinan kings, 
nobility and _ prelates, 
were of a very superior construction. William of Malmesbury, an 
ancient clironicler, relates that the Anglo-Saxon nobility squandered 
their ample means in low and mean dwellings, but that the French 
and Norman barons lived at less expense, though dwelling in large 
and magnificent palaces. The system, in fact, had become necessary 
to them, from the previous habits of the country they had left, as 
well as from their situation in the island where they had settled. 
Surrounded by vassals whom they held in subjection by the force of 
arms, and whom they constantly oppressed and plundered in every 
way, they were so detested by them that deep fosses and lofty walls 
were indispensable to their security. The Conqueror himself was 
well aware that the want of fortified places might accelerate his 
expulsion from his new possessions, no less than it had aided him in 
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his easy i of them, and he resolved to guard against such a 
contingency by the strong castles which lhe everywhere placed within 
the royal domains. So much was the practice a matter of course, 
that the moment one of the nobility received the grant of an estate 
from the Crown, a castle was built upon it for his residence and 
defence. And this feudal spirit was not likely to be diminished by 
the disputes relative to the succession to the Crown, in the following 
reigns. William Rufus, the son, was as much addicted to the erec- 
tion of royal palaces and castles as his father, and the stupendous 
castles of Dover, Windsor and Norwich sufficiently prove that no 
monarch exceeded him in the strensth of his massive structures. 
Henry I also followed in his steps; but in the reign of King Steplien, 
the Saxon Chronicle asserts that every one who had the ability built 
a castle, and the whole kingdom was thus covered with them, no 
fewer than eleven hundred and fifteen having been raised from tlicir 
foundations in the short space of nineteen years. The assertion of 
the Chronicle would thus seem to be by no means stronger than is 
justified by the historical facts. 

As the castles of old England are so intimately connected with all 
our ideas of the ages of feudalism and chivalry, it may be proper to 
give some concise general description of these curious structures. 
As it was to serve both for residence and defence, the castle was 
usually placed on an eminence, near a river, and often on the very 
banks of the stream. Its figure, on the plan, was in general of great 
extent, and somewhat irregular in form, varying in almost every case 
according to the natural disposition of the surface, and it was always 
surrounded with a deep and broad ditch, called the fosse, which 
could readily be filled with water. It was crossed by means of a 
drawbridge, which could be raised at a moment’s notice, and an out- 
work, called a barbican, designed for a defence of the great gate and 
drawbridge was placed before tle latter. The walls of the barbi- 
can were of solid masonry, eight or ten feet in thickness, and from 
twenty to thirty feet high, with a parapet and open embrasures 
called ‘‘crenelles” on the top. At proper intervals above the wall, 
square towers were raised, of two or three sturies in height, wherein — 
were lodged some of the principal officers of the castle, with apart- 
ments for the common servants or retainers, and rooms for the gran- 
aries, storehouses, and other necessarv offices. ‘The top of the walls 
and the roofs of the towers were flat, that the defenders, placed 
there in the event of a siege, might the more safely discharge 
arrows, darts, and stones on their assailants. The great gate was 
placed in some convenient part of the wall, flanked with a tower on 
each side, and closed with massive oak folding doors, plated with 
iron. An iron grate or portcullis was also lowered by machinery 
from above. Within this exterior wall, in the larger castles, was a 
large open space or court, in which a church or chapel was usually 
ee Beyond this court was another ditch, wall, gate and towers, 
ike the first, inclosing the inner court, in which was erected the 
large tower, the “keep” or stronghold of the castle. It was atarge 
structure, four or five stagies high, whose enormously thick walls 
were pierced with very sinall apertures, serving barely as windows 
to the gloomy apartments upon which they opened. This great 
tower was the dwelling of the lord of the castle, and in it the con- 
stable or governor of the fortress was also lodged. It was provided 
with dismal apartments underground for the confinement of pris- 
oners, and the whole building received the appellation of the dunjon 
or dungeon. The great hall was also in the keep, in which the 
friends and retainers of the owner were entertained. At one end of 
the great hall a platform was raised a little above the rest of the 
floor, called the dais, and on it stood the table at which persons of 
higher rank and distinction were always placed. The varieties 
which occurred in the arrangement and distribution of castles were 
ef course different as circumstances varied, but the most extensive of 
them were erected very nearly on the plan which has been described. 

The taking of Bedford Castle by Henry III, in the year 1224, is 
minutely described by the old historian, Matthew Paris. The 
castle was taken by four separate assaults. In the first was taken 
the barbican, in the second, the outer couft; in the third attack the 
miners threw down thie wall by the old tower, where, through a chink 
in the wall, and at the utmost risk, they gained possession of the 
inner court; and on the fourth assault the miners fired the great 
tower, which became so much injured and split that the defenders 
thought it best to surrender. .. . 


On the permanent establishment of Christianity, in the fourth 
century, its followers were not driven to the necessity of devising any 
orivinal and typical arrangement of their churches, or of inventing 
any architectural symbolism of their own. They did no more, at 
first, than simply to convert to their own use, nearly as they found 
them, a class of secular buildings already existing, whose very name, 
even, they still retained. It is supposed by some writers of high 
authority that it was their aversion to paganism which led them to 
prefer adopting the basilicas to the ancient temples, for the uses of 
their worship; but we may find another obvious reason for their 
doing so in the fact that the former were, in all their arrangements, 
infinitely better suited to their new purpose. While the temples of 
the ancients were for the most part very small and confined within, 
the Roman basilicas, on the contrary, which served the double pur- 
pose of a forum or exchange for merchants in the main body or 
nave of the edifice, and a court of justice at the upper or chancel 
end, were expressly adapted to the accommodation of a large con- 
course of people. Besides their spaciousness, this twofold arrange- 
ment pointed tl:em out as particularly suitable for the service of the 
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new religion. The tribune, or spacious semi-circular recess which 
had been the distinguishing feature of the secular basilicas, became 
that of the ecclesiastical one, also. This part of the edifice, which 
had been the seat of the pretor and other magistrates of the civil 
tribunal, was now appropriated to the bishop and his attending 
clergy, and in front of this was placed the altar, in the centre of the 
chancel, which was raised several steps above the pavement of the 
rest of the building. This division of the plan was further marked, 
in many instances, by a large arch resting on columns on each side, 
and corresponding with the width of the tribune, and the idea of 
this is still clearly retained in the chancel arch of the Gothic 
churches. The forum or great hall of the building, with its colon- 
nades and ambulatories, was of couree assigned to the laity of the 
congregation; nor could any arrangement have been better devised 
for imparting a visibly august character to the rites and solemnities 
of the church than that which was thus directly supplied by the 
Roman basilicas. To make this arrangement more distinctly under- 
stood, I would state that the interior of the old King’s Chapel, in 
Tremont Street, Boston, with its square body divided by rows of col- 
uinns, and its recessed chancel at the eastern end, is constructed 
almost precisely upon the plan to which I now refer, though the 
recessed space is perhaps sumewhat sinaller than the tribune of the 
ancient halls of justice. But in the little Episcopal church in Old 
Cambridge the proportion is better observed, and we notice the 
closest adherence to precedent in this small, but justly admired 
masterpiece of the art. 

It would certainly appear, from an examination of the Roman 
basilicas, that what has always been considered one of the most 
obvious expressions of Christian symbolism in our churches — 
namely, the triple division of the main body or larger portion of the 
edifice into the nave and side aisles — was unconsciously borrowed 
from their heathen prototypes. At any rate, the symbolism must 
have been, in the first place, purely accidental, it being furnished by 
the very same disposition in the original structures. It has also 
been thought that the symbolism of the cruciform plan of the Gothic 
churches — for all the cathedrals and many of the larger parish 
churches in this style extend over the ground in the shape of a cross 
— is also to be discovered in the early Christian basilicas. It is true 
that this form is rather hinted at than fully expressed in them, by the 
transverse portion at the upper end, since that part did not extend 
itself outwards, nor was the general parallelogram of the plan at all 
broken, save by the semicircular projection of the apsis or tribune at 
the altar end. It follows that not even any tendency to the shape of 
the crogs was shown externally, except in the upper part of the 
building, owing to the whole of that transverse division being of the 
same height as the nave or centre, while the side aisles were consid- 
erably lower, and were roofed over against the main body of the 
structure; but it is still easy to see in this the germ of the cruciform 
plan which was pabecqueuily adopted, and it is highly probable that 
when the idea of this symbol occurred, if was at once carried out in 
full. The precise manner of the change cannot now, with any cer- 
tainty, be determined, but it seems to be a question very similar to 
the one to which I have before adverted in the case of the Grecian 
temple, in which, though its origin was clearly a refinement upon 
rude stone structures, the component parts and members of a wooden 
but yet seem to be pointed at and imitated. It is perhaps enough, in 
either case, to suppose that the resemblance was at first purely acci- 
dental, but, being noticed, was afterwards improved upon, and car- 
ried out to such an extent as almost to lead to the belief that it 
always existed in the mind of the builders. 

On the exterior of the ancient basilicas there was scarcely any 
attempt at architectural design. With the exception of a low por- 
tico sometimes continued along the front, the exterior was of a very 
bare and homely appearance; nor did the windows at all conduce to 
architectural finish and expression, as they do in even the plainest 
buildings in the Gothic style, they being here no more than naked, 
arched apertures in the wall. Even within the edifice there was a 
singular mixture of magnificence and rudeness, of sumptuousness 
and poverty — numerous columns of the most precious marbles, and 
sometimes of the most exquisite workmanship, and rich mosaic orna- 
ments, which contrasted strangely with heavy surfaces of bare wall, 
broken only by mean windows, and covered with open-timber roofs, 
rudely squared and carelessly put together. 

When these new temples of religion were erected, at once, from 
the ground, and intended to be used as churches from their com- 
mencement, they nevertheless borrowed so much in the idea of their 
whole, as well as in their details, from the ancient basilicas that it is 
not at all surprising that they should still have retained their name. 
The drawing represents a perspective view of the Church of S. 
Paolo fuori le Muri, from which the general effect of the interior 
may be completely understood. It will at once be perceived how 
admirably it was adapted to the reception of an extremely numerous 
congregation. The numberless columns which the buildings of 
ancient Rome supplied were put in requisition for constructing such 
edifices as these, but instead of always connecting the columns by 
architraves on their summit, arches were spanned from one to 
another, on which walls were carried up to bear the roofing. Under 
these arches we pass into the aisles, which are but little more than 
half the height of the nave or centre, but, running parallel with its 
whole length, are roofed over against the wall, above the main 
arches of the nave. The peculiarity of these arches being placed 
immediately upon the columns, or made to spring from their capitals, 


is the leading trait in the character of the dawning Romanesque 
style. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSES OF CHARLES A. WHITTIER, E6Q., MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD 
& WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y., AND FRAXCIS L. H1G- 
GINSON, ESQ., MR. H. H. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT, BROOKLINE, 
MASS. 


AN unforeseen disarrangement of our plans causes us to publish 
without any deecription a view of one of the latest groups of buildings 
which have been added to the attractive features of Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


CLOISTER OF 8ST. JEROME, BELEM, PORTUGAL. 
[From a Photograph.) 
THE “HALL OF THE TWO SISTERS” IN THE ALHAMBRA, GRANADA, 
SPAIN. DRAWN BY MR. R. W. GIBSON, ARCHITECT. 


For description see article on “ Spanish Architecture” elsewhere 
in this issue. 


SKETCHES AT PIGEON COVE, CAPE ANN, MASS. BY MR. P. GUL- 
BRANSON, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE NEW ENGLISH PATENT ACT. 


¥ an Act of Parliament taking effect January 
1, 1884, the laws relating to patents for 
inventions, registration of designs, and of 
trade-marks in England have been consolidated 
and improved so as to, in the main, incline more 
favorably than heretofore to inventors. 
, In lieu of patents running in the first instance 
for three years, as heretofore, they now run for 
ea ia four years, and instead of the stamp duty of £50 
“SMORJAIX- heretofore payable before the expiration of the 
third year from date, such stamp duty and the 
succeeding one may he paid in annual instalments, by which means 
the onerousness of the tax is greatly modified. The fees payable 
in the first instance instead of being £25, as heretofore, are now but £4. 
The technicalities necessary to be considered and provided against 
and the acts to be done are greater than heretofore, and the specifi- 
cation, drawings, and other papers must now be fide aah with 
greater care and completeness, and there are several new require- 
ments which render it necessary that skilled and conscientious at- 
torneys be employed. Three or more months’ longer time is allowed 
within which the final papers may be filed than is now the case. If 
at any time default is made in payment of any of the fees, upon 
pene reason for delay being shown, an extension of time not ex- 
ceeding three months will be granted. Amendments to the specifi- 
cation and drawings may be made at any time before the patent is 
sealed, upon certain procecdings being had and the request adver- 
tised. Each application is submitted to an Examiner for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the Na ae are in prope! form, if the inven- 
tion is properly described, if the title properly discloses the inven- 
tion, etc., but no examination as to the novelty of the invention is 
rovided for in the new law. There is no provision in the new law 
or the obtainment of patents by aaleveg who simply communicate 
the invention to others or pretend that it has been communicated to 
them, a source of great annoyance and persistent injury to inventors 
in the past. The new law says that each application shall contain a 
declaration to the effect that the applicants or applicant are or is in 
possession of the invention, whereof he or they claims or claim to be 
the true and first inventor or inventors. Appeals from the decisions of 
the Examiners or the Comptroller General of Patents may be taken to 
either of the law officers. The provisions regulating the opposing by 
interested parties of applications for patents are now more definite, 
and oppositions very similar to the “interference proceedings” in the 
United States Patent Office are now provided for under the English 
law. Patents, thouch granted for fourteen years, are extensible on 
jes grounds therefor being shown, for seven or fourteen years 
onger respectively. The Patent system is now under the control of 
the Board‘of Trade, and the Patent Office is provided with a seal of 
its own with which all patents will be stamped, instead of being 
stamped with a fac-simile of the Great Seal of England. Compulsory 
licenses may be ordered in certain cases, and the amount of compen- 
pensation fixed, by the Board of Trade. 

The Board of ‘I'rade has the power to regulate the amount of fees 
to be levied and paid at the several stages in the prosecution of an 
application, such as, for instance, where amendments are made, oppo- 
sitions declared or heard, advertising, appeals, etc., so that it is not 
absolutely certain at the present time nor can it be until after the 
system has got into working order what the actual cost of a patent 
will be, but I think it would be safe to say that a patent on a simple 
invention could be procured for $75, the usual charge under the pres- 
ent law for a simple case being $250, — a great saving being thus se- 
cured to inventors. 

It will thus be seen that the new law opens up a vast field for 
American enterprise and that the cheapness of patents in Great 
Britain as compared with their cost heretofore, must, necessarily, 
induce a large number of American manufacturers and invent- 
ors to protect their inventions in that country, and thereby bring to 
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their doors many more customers for their wares than they are privi- 
leged to do under the present system. Even under the old system a 
very meritorious invention when patented in England and properly 
brought to the notice of the public secured large returns for the out- 
lay, high as it was. Under the present comparatively cheap system 
I anticipate that a much larger number of patents will be obtained 
in England by Americans and others, and that, consequently, Eng- 
land will more generally than heretofore be found to be a good 
market for American goods. CHARLES J. Goocu. 





SANITARY PLUMBING.!— X. 
THE “SELF-SEALING ” CLOSET. — DESCRIPTION. 


ye each of the types of 


water-closets hereto- 
fore described, ex- 
cept the “air-vacuum” 
closet, belong several indi- 
vidual representatives, dif- 
fering from each other in 
detail, and though some- 
times, for better illustra- 
tion, a drawing of the par- 
ticular closet which seemed 
best fitted to explain the 
type has been given, the description has in every case been confined, 
in accordance with our stated intention, to the points which were typ- 
ical, leaving individual peculiarities unnoticed. 
Figures 20, 21, 22 and 28 show a self-sealing closet in elevation, 
transverse section, plan, and longitudinal] section, respectively. It 





- Fig. 20. — Elevation. 





Fig. 21.— Transverse Section of the 
*' Self-sealing'’ Closet. 

will be seen that the simplest kind of hopper is taken as a general 

basis of form. A basin and a trap only are used, each forming a part 

of the other, and these are encased in an iron frame which serves 

also to conduct and distribute the flushing streams. The iron part 
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Fig. 22.— Plan. 
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Fig. 23.— Longitudinal Section. 


may be.protected from rust, if desired, by enamel, paint, or auy of 
the new processes invented for the purpose. But it requires no such 

tection, because the glass of which the bowl and trap are made 
is not discolored by rust, and the iron frame is made thick enough 
to withstand its action at least aa long as the heavy iron svil-pipes 
used througliout the house. 

Castiron soil-pipes of the proper thickness are found to be so 
durable that they are now put in, even unpainted, as among the per- 


1 Continued from page 235, No. 412. 





' passages below the bowl constructed of iron. 


manent fixtures calculated to last as long as the house itself. Our 
experience so far has proved that with even and good castings our 
expectations have been fully realized. 

Ihe cast-iron receivers of pan-closets are usually flimsy and uneven 
in thickness. When, however, the castings are stout and even at the 
outset, they will last for an almost indefinite length of time. Good 
pan-closet receivers have been taken out after a use of forty years, 
and, when broken, found in good condition. ‘The writer has had a 
number of well-made pan-closet receivers, one-eighth inch thick, which 
had been in use for ten or fifteen years, broken, and all were found 
to be in their thinnest part nearly an eighth of an inch thick still. 
Furnace evaporating-pans made of cast-iron are found to have the 
game power of arate corrosion, and great length of life. Prob- 
ably nine-tenths of all the water-closets sold to-day have their water- 
It is used in nearly all 
pan, valve and plunger closets for the receiver, often for the trap, 
and sometimes even for the narrow overflow passage ; and many of the 
best hopper-closets are made either wholly or partly of iron. ‘The 
iron and glass are so put together that they may be easily taken 
apart without danger to either, so that, in case of accident, either 
part may be renewed without loss of the other. 


The Flushing 


streams (a) enter below the level of the standing water in the water- 
closet, whereby their noise is deadened. Two independent streams 
are employed, one to eject the wastes and the other to cleanse the 
sides of the bowl. The entrance of these streams is through two rose 
nozzles, which break up the water into a large number of small jets. 
With a given quantity of water, the use of the rose jet furnishes the 
greatest possible propelling power where the body of water to be 
removed is larger than the combined sectional area of the jets. 

The supply-pipe is made large, so that each individual jet of tha 
rose has the same Prope oe bows that a single jet would have under 
the same head of water. e jets are made very small, their power 
being calculated to be just sufficient to lift the small column of water 
in the trap above it, and between it and its neighboring jet, up to the 
outflow of the trap and no farther. Thus no power is wasted in 
driving the water forcibly against the crown of the trap to no advan- 
tage, and the full power of each jet is made use of, because the rose 
nozzle is placed at the bottom of the trap, whence each jet exerts its 
pressure and friction upon the entire body of water therein. So 
great is the propelling power of the jets thus used, that, with a tank 
only four feet above the water-closet, or, in other words; with a 
water-head of four feet, the wastes are instantly and completely 
ejected into the drain, when the dip of the trap and size of the jets 
are regulated accordingly, and if the water above the jets is not sim- 
ultaneously replenished by an upper flushing sufficient to keep the 
jets covered and their sound deadened, the roar made by thirty jets 
of three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter is quite deafening and 
proclaims their power in no uncertain tones. The upper flushing 
stream is therefore arranged to always cover the lower jets. 

A dip or seal as great as three inches is given to the trap for sev- 
eral reasons; one of which is because it allows of a gradual contrac- 
tion of the bottom of the bow! below the normal water-level, so that 
the wastes may be gathered together in the neck of the bow! before 
the upper flushing water falls upon them. It will then have a ten- 
dency to drive the paper and lighter wastes under and out, rather 
than buoy or float them up, as would be the case were they distrib- 
uted over a wider area of water. 

The lower rose projects its streams in a direction towards the out- 
flow, into the soil-pipe, and parallel with the side of the trap. The 
nozzle is made of brass and serves at the same time as a coupling to 
secure the glass bowl firmly to the iron frame. The upper tiushing 
streams enter the space between the bowl and its frame below the 
level of the standing water, pan small holes or slots provided for 
the purpose in a plate of brass bolted to the side of the supply-pas- 
sage as shown. This causes the water to rise noiselessly and grad- 
ually until it overflows the edge of the glass bowl equally all round, 
and aids the lower jets in removing the wastes. The time required 
for the water to rise to the edge of the bowl and overflow is just sufli- 
cient to allow the wastes to descend, under the influence of the lower 
jets, into the neck of the bowl, where they are collected tovether so 
that thev are most easily acted upon by the water falling from above. 

Though the two roses act under the same pressure of water, and 
are both employed to flush the closet, their functions and principles of 
action are precisely opposite. The object of the lower rose is to 
increase the propelling force of the water; that of the upper rose, on 
the contrary, is to diminish it. By breaking up the lower stream into 
a rose-jet, the power is increased, because the friction on the supply- 
pipe is diminished in amount corresponding to the diminished volume 
and velocity of the water passing through it, and the wastes are 
removed by the momentum of the water. [he jets of the rose have 
a greater effect in ejecting the wastes from the trap and bowl than 
would a single column completely filling the pipe, because, while 
they exert an equal moving force, they do not occupy so great a space 
in passing, but leave room for the contents of the bowl to be drawn in 


-with them also by suction. 


The upper rose, on the other hand, has for its object to break the 
force of the water and cause it to rise noiselessly and slowly to the 
rim of the bowl, whence, falling, it drives the wastes by its weight 
alone, and not by its momentum. In falling, the upper flushing 
stream strikes the curved inner sides of the bowl just above the neck. 
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This destroys whatever momentum the water would acquire in falling 
from the rim of the bowl, and acts still further as a sound deadener. 

(6) “The flushing should begin to act instantaneously upon operat- 
ing the fe 

Tt will be seen from the drawing that the supply-pipe is sealed at 
the top by the valve, and has no opening except at the bottom beneath 
the normal level of the water standing in the bowl. For the upper 
flush the supply does not enter in the usual manner at the top of the 
bowl, but descends first below it to a point just below the level of the 
standing water. Hence when the valve is closed the water is held in 
the pipe by the pressure of the atmosphere acting upon this water- 
surface. The supply-pipe thus becomes the inverted bottle pre- 
viously referred to, and would sustain its water-column open-mouthed, 
provided the length of the supply-pipe did not exceed thirty-three feet, 
the limit of the abhorrence of Nature for a vacuum. The pipe being 
full, the flushing begins to act simultaneously with the opening of 
the valve, and it is not necessary to hold the pull and wait for water 
to fall from the top to the bottom of and fill a long supply-pipe. 

This same principle of the supply-pipe kept full by atmospheric 
pressure may be adapted to any water-closet in use, chou not 
formed, as is the one we are describ- 
ing, with special reference to such 
a form of supply, by constructing and 
connecting the pipe as shown in Fi- 
ure 24. The supply-pipe has here an 
independent branch for the upper 
flushing. Both the main pipe and its 
branch descend below the normal 
level of the water in the trap. The 
lower pipe enters the trap anywhere 
best suited to give a proper direction 

Fig. 24. — Anti-Siphon Supply-Pipe to the jets, while the upper branch 

Seed eee ere ne has its bend at the point below which 
it is desired the water shall never be lowered by siphonage, evap- 
oration, momentum, or any other cause. This figure shows the 
manner in which the “ inverted 
bottle ’’ or “anti-siphon” supply- 
pipe might be applied to the 
‘“‘ wash-out ” or any other form of 
water-closet having the trap en- 
tirely below the standing water 
in the bowl, as in pan, valve, 
plunger, and most hopper clos- 
ets. As here arranged, the 
branch-pipe is shown continu- 
ing up beyond the point of its 
connection with the flushing-rim 
of the closet, so that it serves 
to give an afterflush. The 
extension upwards fills with 
water during the flushing, and 
this water falls into the closet 
after the valve has been closed 
to restore what water may have Fig. 25. —Anti-Siphon Supply-Pipe, with 
been expelled by momentum or two pipes and:-but-one valve. 
by the siphonage caused by the power of the flush. Figure 25 gives 
in outline a diagram showing another form of the supply-pipe. A 
double pipe, or rather two pipes, are here used from the valve to 
the closet. The larger pipe supplies the lower flush, and the smaller 
the upper. Both are fed by the same valve. Two independent 

: valves, however, might equally 
well be used. The upper pipe 
has a sound-deadening chamber 
at its bottom, which micht be 
constructed quite independent of 
the closet-bowl. 

Figure 26 shows the manner 
in which the pipe should be con- 
structed when it is desired that 
it shall hold a very large quan- 
tity of water, and have a diame- 
ter larger than that of the sup- 
ply-valve. <A special air-pipe is 
provided in this case; not, how- 
ever, like the ordinary air-pipe, 
opening above the tank, but 
opening below the water in the 
trap, and directed into it and 
towards its outflow, so as to aid 
the baa Cet in expelling the 
wastes. This air-jet serves to 
| allow the air to escape from the 
top of the supPly-pipe as the water enters through the valve. In this 
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Fig. 26. 


manner a supply-pipe of indefinite size may be filled, provided the” 


sectional area of the supply-valve is greater than that of the lower 
flushing jets. 


Tre Costty Mormon Tempie.— On the ninth of Nuvember the main 
walls of the Mormon Temple were completed. They are ten feet thick, of 
solid granite, and eighty-five feet high. The foundation was laid 
twenty-eight years ago. The cost to the present time is $4,500,000. 
Six years more will be required to complete it. 


QUEER CLIENTS. 
: HERE are many 
( tt ON varieties of the 
fp. Al NG queer client ; but 
6 kh the most trying speci- 
= men [ have met with 
is the suspicious, in- 
quisitive client, with 
a turn for sarcasm 
and an incurable 
trick of letter-writing. 
It has been my hap 
to have some dealings 
with a pretty fully 
blown example of this 
variety, —acoarse 
old English gentle- 
man with a very fine 
estate, a house 
neither new nor old, 
a pocket full of 
money, and a taste 
for building. He was, 
when in his. prime, 
seldom without some 
building enterprise on 
fee ae | | hand, and in a chronic 
aes =e. Ss state of excitement 
and complaint. 
ar It is a good many 
years since he  in- 
vited me to run down into Norsex and advise him between the re- 
modelling of his house and building a new one. I discovered after- 
wards that this was mere playfulness on his part, for he never took 
any one’s advice on any subject. His estate lay in a somewhat low, 
damp, and malarious part of the country ; and he lived all the year 
round upon his estate like an ideal landlord. Some of his tenants 
had doubts as to the advantage of this trait, and Ihave heard them ex- 
press such with a good deal of point and earnestness. My concern, how- 
ever, is with the house, which had been built some half-century or 
more, in a kind of bastard Tudor. The fabric was of brick, and 
what were suysposed then to be Gothic features essential to the style, 
such as crocketed pinnacles, finials, cusped window-heads, twisted 
chimney-shafts, four-centred arches with foliated spandrels, and the 
like, had been distributed with a liberal hand. They were all in compo, 
after the fashion of the time, and the mouldings had dropped off here 
and there. The richly-traceried parapets showed their Prick core in 
unsightly scabs and patches; modern cowls, black, varied, and hid- 
eous, vulgarized the sky-line, and the dampness of the situation had 
stained the walls a dirty green, and covered them with an unwholesome 
parasitic vecetation. The lodges were of the same character, only 
worse. ‘The drippings of the surrounding trees had rendered them 
and the almost empty stables forlorn and dispiriting to a degree. 

You entered through a sort of groined porte cochere, and by way of 
a vestibule (the windows of which were filled with detestable stained- 
glass in the vilest taste) into the great hall, dark and gloomy, with 
sham oak ceilings and fittings. ‘The walls were covered with arms 
and armor (from Wardour Street) where they did not exhibit toma- 
hawks and the other cheerful implements of savage warfare. Your 
footfall woke distant and fear-inspiring echoes, — dying away in end- 
less reverberations down long passages all groined in plaster. The 
principal corridor was decorated in vermilion, green, ultramarine, 
white and yellow ochre (not gold), in exact imitation, it was said, of 
the Chapel of St. Francis at Assisi, not very homely in effect, — an 
altogether uncanny and uncomfortable sort of embellishment for 
the place. Of the internal joinery, it is impossible to speak with 
patience. The object of the designer appears to have been to carry 
the idea of medieval warfare through all the articles of domestic use ; 
and in some fatal moment a whilom owner had furnished the whole 
house en suite in the Gothic taste, to match the architecture ! 

Not being at that stave of the proceedings aware of the idiosyncrasy 
of my client, who had apparently been hitherto infamously treated by 
every one he had employed, I advised a new house on a more advan- 
tageous site, and I was at once directed to prepare plans for adapting 
the old one. The only pretty, and, indeed, Faseable portion of the 
structure was the original cottage, to which the larger house had been 
added piecemeal. This I wished to preserve. It had no pretensions 
to architecture ; but it had a veranda on two sides of tree branches 
and trunks, prettily shrouded in climbing roses and creepers, and it 
had a picturesque thatched roof, with a snug dormer or two peeping 
out of it. I thought that with some internal alterations it might be 
made an agreeable change from the solemnities of the sham Gothic of 
the house, and a pleasant escape from its stately rooms and galleries. 
It was, of course, ordered to be destroyed. 

I prepared two schemes, — one which was a mere extension of the 
existing house, the new portion to resemble the old, and the old to be 
renovated; and another scheme, in which the body of the old house 
was used as q sort of stock whereon to engraft such features of do- 
mestic Gothic as were then thought to be “ your only wear.” The 
two schemes were submitted to the reversioner, for it was probable 
that, in the natural course of things, the property must before many 
years change hands. He decided unhesitatingly for the latter scheme, 
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and I was accordingly instructed to push on with the former without 


delay. 

A poor man cannot afford to pick and choose, and I set to work. 
” Twere long to tell of the fights over small things which accompanied 
the preparation and passing of the plans. When I had thoroughly 
grasped my friend’s character, it was quite easy to obtain black by 
electing for white. But my complete knowledge of his little ways 
came too late,— not until I had lost all interest in the matter and 
desired only to get the affair well out of hand. The contract was 
signed and the work commenced, and then the real troubles began. 


It is not difficult for two people to get on together when one of them | 


is deliberately and persistently complaisant. But with the introduc- 


tion of a third person, — the builder, — the swect simplicity of this | 


arrangement was upset. Builders are men, and not only men, but 
generally manly, and they resent any treatment which is based upon 
the assumption that they are unprincipled sneaks. 


My client was excited by a builder asa terrier is by a rat. He 


never left the spot. Not he! He was on the works the first thing in 
the morning, — or spying at them through his dressing-room window, 
—and he smoked his afternoon cigar when the men had gone home, 
as he perambulated the walls, kicking off a loose brick here, and prob- 
ing into the work with his walking-stick to test the bond. ‘The work- 


men swore roundly at these evidences of his interest in their labors. | 


The mortar had no chance of getting mixed in other than the pre- 
scribed proportions, — and never was any builder so worried in the 
matter of the exhibition of vouchers for the integrity of all his ma- 
terials. 

As time wore on every one got sore and everything went wrong. 
My client conformed to the professional etiquette in so far that he 
preferred all his complaints against the builder through me. And I 
am bound to say that he apprised me very frankly of all my own 
shortcomings. 

And now came out a curious part of his character. 

He had a knack of writing short sarcastic notes ascribing every 
commercial vice to the builder and his myrmidons, and by implication, 
— and even sometimes directly, —the grossest carelessness or incom- 
Percnee, or both, to myself. At first I was, in my innocence, almost 

rightened at the gravity and seriousness of his passionate expostula- 
tion. But upon running down with all speed to explain or correct 
what was wrong I was, to my amazement, received with open arms. 
The causes of complaint were avoided or evaded or made light of. I 
was “ put up ” with ceremonious politeness, — marked attentions were 
showered upon me. Port of special quality, with a recondite history, 
was produced for my gratification, though I am far from curious in 
such things. And I was dismissed with presents of rare fruit or what 
not, and sent on my way in a carriage and pair rejoicing to find on 
my return, or soon after, another letter full of bitter complainings and 
taunts. 

It was of no use to reply by letters, they were left unnoticed, and 
every post brought only new grievances. ‘The builder also made me 


_ the medium of copious and not ill-founded charges against his em- 


ployer, —long stories of unwarranted suspicions, and all manner of 
meanness and injustice. , 

Driven to desperation, I sent in a request to be relieved from a po- 
sition which had become intolerable, and I was besouglit to reconsider 
my resolution; and so matters dragged on. I was not reconciled to 
the eccentricities of my client, but I grew callous, and my only hope 
was a speedy and decent termination to my miseries. 

The “extras” which rose under a system of constant interference 
were, as may be supposed, considerable. ‘This afforded my client a 
fine opportunity for the exercise of his peculiar talent. Letters of 
unusual length and concentrated bitterness traversed every item in the 
bill, and brought counter-charges of all kinds. The builder’s courage 
Ears way under the violence of the attack, and he declined to face 

is employer, except with the support of my presence. A meeting 
was arranged and we made up our minds for a warm day. We were 
received at the Hall at lunch time, and found a repast awaiting us fit 
for a prince. My client put off a discussion of the question which 
had brought us together. At the end of a pleasant and chatty meal, 
he placed an envelope in the builder’s hand, and bidding him good-day, 
threaded his arm in mine, and drew me aside into his library. He 


_ wished to take my advice about some further work. . . . 


Passing through the nearest town on my way to the station, I saw 
the builder “ hanging about” to waylay me en route. He looked dis- 
trauglit, and had evidently something of moment to impart. The en- 
velope, it transpired, contained a check for the full amount of his 
charge, and another £100, “ as aconsolation for any little extra trouble 
he had been put to.” My own account was paid in due course without 
cavil, and with a good grace. 

But bad times came. The tenants could not pay their rents, farms 
were vacant on every side, the projected additional work was _ post- 
poned and finally abandoned, and | was thus relieved from any fur- 
ther concern about the peculiar ways of my very queerest client. 


An Ursan UmBretta.— Two German lunatics have sent to the 
municipality of Buenos Ayres a proposition to cover the city with an 
umbrella: the base to be 670 feet in diameter, and the height 1520 feet ; 
the ribs to be of cast-iron, and the lining of wrought-iron, and, when 
hoisted, the umbrella will be over a mile and a half wide; and around 
it to be a canal to convey the water into the river Plate. They ask 
$5,750,000 for the little job, and propose to complete it within thirty 
months. 














INCOMBUSTIBLE HOUSES. 


HE architect to the munici- 
pality of Verdun, M. P. 
Chevenier, has contributed 
to the Génie Civil a paper on 
the incombustibility of buildings, 
which, although more particu- 
larly relating to the large Conti- 
nental house, containing apparte- 
ments on the several floors, 
nevertheless gives some general 
advice for the arrangement of 
 firR buildings so as to prevent fires 
= MORIAIX: * from hase unmanageable 
proportions. He is of opinion 
that, until preparations for rendering materials incombustible have 
stood the test of time, their use should only be resorted to by way of 
additional precaution, while the buildings themselves should be sc 
constructed that any fire which may happen to’ break out would be 
confined within very narrow limits. ‘ 

The piers that support the principal parts of the structure should 
be built of such materials as stand heat well without appreciable alter- 
ation of ‘form; and preference is given to sandstone, millstone, grit, 
flint and granite, the joints being made with argillaceous eamenia like 
those of Portland. ‘The main portions of the internal walls should be 
built of similar materials, or, at any rate, faced with them. As re- 
gards the exterior, it will be sufficient to face the lintels and jambs 
of the windows, which are specially liable to be licked by flames. 

Indeed, as a rule, the framework of all openings, both in the inte- 
rior and exterior, is more exposed than the intermediate portions, 
and should therefore be better protected. When, on account of the 
design, the walls of the facades cannot be well stayed with masonry, 
they should be tied by iron rods let into the floors, or by anchors at- 
tached to the ends of the main girders. In this manner, walls stand- 
ing alone for a great height are prevented from twisting, and are 
exposed to the action of the heat on one of their faces only. 

The best way to insure the stability of a building under the influ- 
ence of fire is to keep the floors from giving way. This is easy 
enough when they are of iron and pugging, but requires special pre- 
cautions when they are made of combustible materials. MM. Fla- 
chat and Noisette have come to the conclusion that a half-inch layer 
of asphalt over an inch of argillaceous earth is sufficient to protect a 
floor, both at top and bottom, in the event of a fire occurring, and 
this system is carried out at the fodder-lofts of the Paris General Om- 





_nibus Company. A layer of plaster-of-Paris, fine concrete, cement, or 


clay, 3 or 4 millimetres (0.11 to 0.15 inch) thick, or a paving of tiles, 
rmits of waiting for assistance, by preventing the air from coming 


| in contact with the wood, and thus maintaining combustion. | 


The ceilings should be thick and laid on wire gauze, to the exclu- 
sion of laths; and channels in them should be "botched with clay, 
small twigs, and chopped hay. Similar precautions should be taken 
with the roofs between the rafters, thus insuring tightness, a con- 
servation of heat, and a diminution of danger from fire,’ The 
simplest arrangement consists of a rough ceiling of plaster and argil- 
laceous sand on wire-gauze nailed under the rafters, and a planking 
with closed joints under the roofing proper, which should be incom- 
bustible, and consist of slates, tiles, or sheet metal. 

In the case of iron floors being adopted, the parquetry should be 
laid on pitch or cement, and special precautions should naturally be 
taken with the grates and chimneys. : 

As the floors are supposed to be incombustible, the fire can only 
extend from story to story by the staircase, which must, therefore, be 
isolated from the rest of the building. The well should be sur- 
rounded by thick walls capable of arresting the flames, and the land- 
ings should be flagged and arched or constructed of iron and con- 
crete. The notch-board may be of iron or stone, and the steps of 
cast-iron and tiles, or even of wood set in cement. In this latter case 
the wood does not easily catch fire, as the air can only get to the 
upper surface. ‘There should be incombustible and almost hermeti- 
cally tight appliances for closing all openings from the several land- 
ings. ‘Thus doors of thin sheet-iron with wrought-iron frames may 
be employed, or the doors may consist of two faces of wood-work with 
a sheet of iron between. The top of the well should be closed in by 
wrought-iron and bricks that stand the fire well, and the staircase 
windows should be made incombustible by means of metal frames and 
mica panes. 

The outside windows of the edifice may be provided with Venetian 
blinds of iron, rolling-blinds of wire-gauze, or iron shutters, to be 
closed in the event of danger threatening. To prevent the fire from 
spreading by the roof, it may be broken by transverse gables at inter- 
vals; and the use of combustible materials in all projecting ornamen- 
tation is to be avoided. 

In conclusion, M. Chevenier does not consider it indispensable that 
all the materials of a house should be incombustible or non-inflam- 
mable, but he contends that the carcass of the house should be built 
in such a manner as to localize the fire, and, to insure this, it will be 
sufficient to adopt the measures named above. This does not pre- 
vent the use of materials, such as the roofing-timber, for instance, 
from being rendered incombustible by any of the various processes 
for this purpose. 
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WROUGHT-IRON CHIMNEYS. 
STEELTON, Pa., November 16, 1883. 
To tHE EpIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs,— Replying to your favor of 3d inst. beg to say that we 
have several wrought-iron chimney-stacks, and find them durable and 
economical. We have them in use as follows : — 

Blast-Furnace No. 2, Whitwell Stove stack, 6’ 6’ diameter, 165’ 
high, lined with 9” fire-brick for thirty feet, 4’ red brick for 135 
feet. Erected 1877. 

O. H. Furnace stack, diameter, 7’; height, 135’; lined same as 
above. Erected 1880. ; 

Rail Mill boiler-stack, No. 2, 6’ diameter, 112’ high. Erected 1881. 

Whitwell Stove stack, 6’ 6” diameter; height, 170’; lined same as 
above. Erected 1881. 

Forge boiler-stack, 7’ diameter, inside shell lined with 9” fire-brick 
for 30 feet, then 4” red brick to top, 110’ high from base plate. 
Erected 1869. 

Rail Mill boiler-stack, 7’ diameter, 116’ high, lined as above. 
Erected 1874. 

Rail Mill gas-furnace stack, same as Rail Mill boiler-stack. 
Erected 1875. 

Rail Mill gas-furnace stack, same as Rail Mill. Erected 1876. 

Hoping the enclosed descriptions will prove satisfactory, I remain, 

Yours truly, L. S. Bent, Supt. 

[As no one seemed to be in possession of the fnformation asked for by Mr. 


Bancroft in our issue for September 22, we have obtained the foregoing data 
from the Pennsylvania Steel Co.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 





A PROFESSIONAL VIEW OF THE EXPLORATIONS 
AT ASSOS. 


To THE EvItTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCBITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — The conference of the Archeological Institute, on 
October 31st, first drew public attention to the important work ac- 
complished by Messrs. Clarke and Bacon in the last year of their 
exploration at Assos. Indeed, the uncovering and complete techni- 
cal restoration of this Greek provincial city, which maintained a 
consistent architectural character from archaic times down to the 
Byzantine era, is an event of first-rate importance, not only to ar- 
chology, but to the practice of architecture. It is not denied by 
any school of architecture that a knowledge of the fundamental 

rinciples of Greek art is the proper basis of professional training. 
Breck forms and Greek principles are therefore instilled into the 
mind of the student with the object of purifying the sources of ex- 
pression by a familiarity with the highest type of architectural form 
yet exhibited in the history of art. This instruction is conveyed by 
text-books setting forth the details of the greatest monuments of the 
style,— the temples and other solemn and ceremonious hieratic forms, 
in which the spirit of this fortunate pect is shown at its most ex- 
alted point of expression. Comparatively few, if any, intimations of 
their style of work in structures of minor importance, in domestic 
buildings, for example, in baths, stoas, market-places, tombs, theatres, 
fortified walls and bridges, have been accessible; for the Greek ele- 
ment at Pompeii was a sophisticated exotic in a strange land, and car 
ried with it too many reminiscences of Roman influence to fairly 
express the forms w ich pure Greek art would assume in its un- 
guarded and more playful moments. For the want of such accessible 
illustrations of its copiousness and elasticity, the Greek spirit has been 
apt to assume in the minds of students an aspect of remoteness from 
common sympathy and use; and thus its true function in purifying 
and refining the practical work of design has fallen short of fulfil- 
ment. The publication of Stuart and Revett’s “ Antiquities of Ath- 
ens’? tended in the early part of the century to stiffen and freeze the 
sources of design and to encourage base imitation. The Greek idea 
was formulated and made to do cold service in the hands of igno- 
rant builders. The influence of Pompeii in a later day was in 
the direction of license; but now, when architecture seems to have 
degenerated — at least in the hands of English-speaking people — 
into a series of archeological revivals, and the modern spirit, embar- 
rassed by its huge inheritance of precedent, seems especially to 
need the chastisement and correction of high artistic principles of 
design, I am persuaded that a fuller illustration of the capacity of 
Greek art will go farther to accomplish this result than any other 
influence which can be brought to bear upon the profession. 

Assos, revived, as it were, by the indomitable diligence and honest 
scientific methods of these young Americans, by Clarke’s archeological 
learning, and by Bacon’s elegant and conscientious draughtsmanship, 
will, we are told, present to us a picture of Greek life at least as com- 
plete as that of man life in the remains of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum. It will exhibit the true Greek spirit, not in its sublime or heroic 
mood, but still Greek, even in the homely life of a little -provincial 
seaport,— pure Greek, even after the dominant Roman had invaded it 
with his conquering arch. The early builders of Assos were among 
those who first gave distinctive Greek form to the archaic traditions 
of Mesopotamia, and their descendants kept the advancing ty pe pure 
from all Western alloys at least down to the third century of the 
Christian era. This little town was thus apparently virgin Greek for 
eight or nine centuries, and, in its monuments, presents the history 
of a consistent growth towards the civilization which was consum- 
mated in Attica. We shall here see the whole process of the devel- 
opment of Greek ideas; we shall see the architects experimenting 


with forms, inventing freely, playing with motifs, all in a very mod- 
ern fashion, but never ceasing to be Greek. ‘Thus, as it seems to me, 
this artistic and fructifying spirit is to receive a largeness of illustra- 
tion which was not anticipated by those who forwarded, conceived 
and carried on these curious investigations, and which cannot fail to 
interest the architect, and to awaken his artistic sense. The fecun- 
dity of design, especially as exhibited in the streets of tombs, is an 
unexpected quality in Greek art and one which cannot fail to com- 
mend it anew to the student and bring it nearer to his sympathies. 
By the accident of fashion or by some unexplained process of evolu- 
tion, modern practice seems to me rapidly approaching the moment 
when such a new dispensation of forms will be apt to exercise upon it 
a marked and wholesome influence, and perhaps to turn it towards 
the formation of a new school, a reformation, indeed, far better suited 
to our civilization than any mere revivals, however romantic or pict- 
uresque. 

For these reasons it is especially incumbent upon the profession to 
do all in its power to forward the speedy and fitting publication of 
the results of these interesting researches. It is no mere archzologi- 
cal or antiquarian interest which concerns us, but the propagation of 
@ purer and more prolific principle of design. Funds are urgently 
needed to procure the fulfilment of this promise and to make availa- 
ble to all the studies of Assos. There is every reason why American 
architects should not hold aloof from such a cause. 

Henry Van Bronr. 


PARGETING. : 
November 12, 1883. 


To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Please inform me through your journal, of the com- 
position of the plaster for pargeting, and its merits as compared 
with ordinary mortar ? Very truly yours, T. 


[PARGETING usoally means the lining of chimney-fines with a coat of 
mortar, and the mortar used issimply that with which the chimney is bailt. 
— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


MACHINE SHOPS AND FOUNDRIES. 
CHICAGO, November 9, 1883. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 
Gentlemen, — Oblige me with the information of whom illustra- 


tions, plans, etc., can be obtained for the most recently constructed . 


machine-shops, foundries, and forge establishments. Is there any 
publication devoted to this branch of building or any making a 
special department of such ? 

I ain a subscriber to your journal but do not find any articles on 
this subject. ery truly, W. H. Banks. 

[Ws knowof no publication of the kind referred to, but perhaps some 
suggestions could be obtained from the ‘‘ Journal of the Iron and Steel 
Inatitute, published by E. & F. N. Spon, New York. The proprietors of the 
best foundries and machine-shops are not generally disposed to have their 
arrangements made known. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Bripez TrRaveL in Lonpon. — Proposals having been made for 
building a new bridge over the Thames, statistics have been collected 
to show the amount of travel over the present bridges. The following 
table shows the average daily travel over a few of the principal 
bridges : 


London...... sscsee ere RT eT 110,525 pedestrians, 22,242 vehicles. 
Black Friar’ 8s. i0ccesnesieees canes 79,198 - 13,x75 = ** 
Westminster......... cccccececeses 44,460 “ 11,750 =“ 

W BLOT lOO: c4 sarin Can Cia W wees ae 32.815 * 1,370 8° 
BOUCHWAEK isc ciciin a ckewenasoandyn 25,07 3,340 * 
VaUsallinscciucvesusacwdieswe cose 17,828 es 6453“ 
Charing Cross.........csececececeee 16,130 “ 

ClrelO Asc wadaes boa ecenies sway woken 14,500 oe 2,338 
Battersea....... . - 10,260 " 1w2 ff 


The addition of the other bridges gives a total of 384,042 pedestri- 
ans, and 75,325 vehicles. — Dingler’s Journal. 





Tue YELLowsTONE Paint Pots.— Leaving the Minute Man and push- 
ing on aa few miles we were induced, in obedience toa finger-post, to make 
a détour to the left of about half a mile and visit the “ Paint Pots.” 
These are situated in a pretty piece of firtimber, the approach of the 
pedestrian being over a sward of soft green moss and ferns, as pictur- 
esque as any spot upon the Wissahickon. The guide-book (evidently 
written by a tourist ina hurry) slights this exquisite bit of nature with 
the paragraph: “ The Paint Pots are very fine and of different colors.” 
I should think they were very fine! Let me try to describe them. 
From the base of a little hill spout three or four tiny fountains of hot 
water, and this water brings with it a variety of minerals in solution, 
which it deposits upon the half-acre upon which it thinly and slowly 
distributes itself. 
streams to a visiting card fifteen distinct and separate colors of brilliant 
hue, intending to carry them home with me, but, unfortunately, ex- 
posure to the air converted them to powder and they have disappeared, 
leaving nothing but a few stains upon the pasteboard. They consisted 
of vermilion, lake, pomegranate, brick-red, crushed-cherry, pink, white, 
madder-brown, purple, cafe au lait, green, orange, yellow, straw and 
mauve. Of blue I could not find a trace,and yet nature, apparently 
aware of this omission, had filled the basins of these miniature geysers 
with water so clear that the reflection of the heavens gave them a 
beautiful azure tint. To me this was one of the choicest treats of my 
visit, but, as I said before, I had no notion of the effects which could be 
produced by coloring until then.— Cor. Philadelphia Press. 


With a piece of stick I transferred from these little ~ 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a e ion of the building intelligence 
is roveae pelt ib correspon th itors 


BUILDING PATENTS. 





Printed i ions 
ether wish foul detont distticnoae wen beeen 
the Papen acca Of Patents, at Washington, for 





288,200. PLASTERING. — Hiram Bissell, Hartford, 
pn, 


238,207. AWNING. — Adoniram J. Chandler, Fern 
Bank, O. ; 

28x,212. FIRE-PROOF SHUTTER. —John T. Cowles 
Chiczgo, I ‘ 


ZR 226, ONE-HAND PLANE. — Lo 
Fort ‘Scott, Kans. meno GinOny 


? ack, Chisel TO DIVIDERS. —~— Hermann 
ee Oe Aire SBIONEL Le j et Boe 
eee ta rise’ aie Wake P 
Ht Sih, Misha Ind nanos ae 
waukece, Wis. ° : : 


288,2x2. WINDOW-SCREEN. — ‘ 
nette, Wis. Jas. Wateon, Mari 


2x8,304. FIRE-ESCAPE, — 7 

geles, Cal. Jesse H. Burks, Los An 
248,307, ADJUSTABLE EAVES-TROUG 

Franklin P. Campbell, Bloomfield, N. J. H BRACKET. 


288,525. SAFETY DEVICE FUR —_ 
B. Gaston, Elzabetb, a UR ELEVATORS. — Oliver 
M de. PARTMENT -HovUsBE, — 
New York, N. Y. ee ee 


i aia FAUCET. — Willlam H. Hedges, Newark, 


Fou a A . e, Royer’s 
oe BRIcK-KILN. — Henry Konhorst, Hender- 
Jersey City, Ni J. Cn ee 

228,376. SAW-CLAMP. — Geo. N. Stearns, Syracuse, 


Dxts 383. ELEVATOR - —_ 
Duzen, Cincinnati, O. Gate Benjamin C. Van 


284,394. INCLINE-PLANE F a. 
Bailey, Washington, DG. IBE-ESCAPE. Ezra H. 
28,403. BOoRING-Mac & 
Philadelphia, Pa. HINE. — Hibbard T. Bowen, 


= cMuae — Chas. Connolly, Turners 
28,432, WRENCH. — James M. Harland, Dayton, O. 
eae Mea — toes W. ge peaieet Wellingion, 1. 
yERbe : CAPK, — T i 
Roswell Carleton, Haverhill, Raper” per icra Lal 


208,448. FIRE-Escare.—dJa 
County of Tyrone, Ireland. Pheer enpedy serabene, 


288,453. FABRIC FOR VEN oe 
ku), St. Louis, Mo. EERS. — Frederick Kos- 


revel ees FOLDING-LADDER. — John K. Landes, Cal- 
— Henry Mee , St Louie, Mo. BRICK, TILES, ETC. 
Sedalia, Mo. uNds. — Theodore 
heads, N.¥e OCR 1 
Wiltinas, New Lento SEYMORT. — Chester L 


258,549. BENCH-VISE. — William H. Cloud, Detroit 
Mich, ‘ ‘ 


2x8,564. VENTILATOR. — 
— Robert Foulsham, Boston, 


Zex,570. ELECTRIC HOTEI-ANNUNCIATOB AND 
PIRE-A LARN. — Albert ‘I’. Hess, Des Moines, lowa. 

288,57 1-572. — VAULT-CuovVER oR ILLUMINATING 
GRATING - TILE AND SURFACE MADE THEREOF, — 
Thaddeus Hyatt, New York, N. Y. 

282,573. MEANS FUR PRESERVING THE SEAL 1N 
TAS OF WATER-CLOSETS, URINALS, WASH-BASINS 
SINKS, ETC. — James P. Hyde, New York, N. Y. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. — Five-st'y brick and gran- 
ite building, 52’ x 120, cor. Pryor and Hunter Mine 
cost, $50,000; Fay & Eichberg, architects, 

OrFICE-BUILDING.—The ** Constitution " Publishing 
Com pany, office-building, 68’ x 100’, cor. Alabama 
and Forsyth Sts.; day labor; Kimball, Wheeler & Co., 
architects. . 

elae Belen three-st’y brick and stone 

- 25/ x 50", Wali St.; ; £ 
Kichberg, architects. a ee ti 

STORE. — Williams state, three-st’y iron, brick and 
stone store, 3u/ x 110’, Peachtree St.; cost, $8,000; 
Fay & Kichberg, architects. 

DWELLINGS.— K. H. Richards, three-st’y brick dwell., 
terra-cotta finish, Peachtree St.; cost, $20,00u; Hum- 
phries & Norman, architects. 

SS dered aon iyi aaa and stone dwell., cor. 
band Crumley Sts.; cost, $1 : 
Eichbery, architects. , , sa a 


Schwarz, 


Grand Terry, Horse- 





Cc. W. Hunnicutt, two-st’y fraine dwell., West 
Peachtree St.; cust, $20,000; Fay & Kichberg, archi- 
tects. 

W. B. Lowe, frame dwell.; cost, $10,000; Bruce & 
Morgan, architects. 

A. B. Steele, two-st’y frame dwell., Peachtree St.; 
cost, $5,000; kay & Kichberg, architects. 

Mrs. Walter Gordon, 2 frame cottages, Peachtree 
St.; cost, $5,000; E. G. Lind, architect. 

Rectory. — Kectory for Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, two st’y, brick and stone, cor. Pryor and 
Hunter Sts.; cost, $8,000; Fay & Kichberg, archi- 
tecta. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report twenty 
permits have been granted, the more important of 
which are the following: — 

Michael Wright & Co., two-st’y brick building, in 
rear of u w cor. Druid Hill Ave. and Wilson St. 

Hanline Bros., two-st’y brick building, es Dallas 
St., between Eastern and Canton Aves. 

G. & W. Klein. z two-st'y brick buildings, ss Ran- 
dall st., w of Patapsco St. 

L. C. smith, 3 two-st'y brick buildings, ss Randall 
St., w of Patapsco St. 

August Hannemann, 4two-st’y brick buildings, ne 
cor. Jetfersun St. and Madeira Alley. 

W. L. Elliott, 3 three-st’'y brick buildings, w s 
Mount st., n of Lexington St., and 3 two-st’y brick 
buildings in rear, es Bruce Alley. 

Heory Bushinan, threest’y brick building, n s 
Lexington St., between Howard and Park Sts. 

Alex. M. Briscoe, two-st’y brick building, w s Gil- 
mor St., n of McHenry St. 

John Stack, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, s © cor. 
Harlem Ave. and Schroeder St. 

dobn Kern, Jr. & Co., one-st’y brick building, 33’ x 
90’, # w cor. Cross and Wicumico Sts. 


Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick. — Appleton St., near 
Berkeley St., Ward 16, for Albion Knowlton, tene- 
ment, 24! 6/7 x 66’, four-st’'y flat; M. McLaughlin, 
builder. 

Wood. — Charles St., rear, near Dorchester Ave., 
Ward 24, for B. DL. McDonald, stable, 1s’ x 2u’, one- 
at’y pitch. 

Chaicy St., near Blue Hill Ave., Ward 21, for Ed- 
ward Keynolds, stable and carriage-house, 25’ x 5v/, 
two-st’y fat; Josuph A. Haytord, builder. 

Moreland St., cor. Blue Hill Ave., Ward 21, for 
Samuel Weld, 2 dwells., 23’ 6/7 x 50/, twu-st’y hip; 
J. H. Burt & Co., builders. 

' Clifton Ace., vor. Clifton St., Ward 20, for Joseph 
Breckenbridge, 4 dwells., 30’ x 36’, two-st’y piuh; 
Hamilton & rarks, builders. 

Wheatland Ave., rear, near Washiugton St., Ward 
24, for John Galvin, greenhouse, 15 x 98/, one-st’y 
pitch; Joseph P. Shaw, builder. 

Vaughan Ave., near Geneva Ave., Ward 2, for 
Charles Chambers, dwell., 22/x 31/, two-st’y pitch. 

Warren st., cor. Holborn St., Ward 21, for 8. F. 
Rowe, dwell., 17’ x 24/7 and 32’ x 41’, two-st’y pitch; 
E. F. Brown, builder. 

Boylston st., rear, Ward 23, for Abraham Bell, 
stable, 18’ x 24’, one-st’y pitch. 

Muirey Ave., rear 106 Heath St., Ward 22, for John 
B. Mulvey, 2 dwells., 20’ x 32’, three-st'y flat; Geo. 


Giggle, builder. 
é 


uggles St., Nos. 24 and 26, Ward 19, for Simon 
Goldsinith, 2 dwells., 20’ x 45/, three-st’y flat. 

Heath St., near Walden St., Ward 22, for Abraham 
F. Rogers, dwell., 22’ x 37!, three-st’y hip. 

Merudtan St., cor. Falcon St., Ward 1, Timothy 
McCarty, 2 dwells., 20’ x 38/ 6/”, three-st’y flat; Her- 
mau Drake, builder. 

H St., Nos. 157 and 189, Ward 14, for Mrs. Julia 
W. Howe, 2 dwells., 2u’x 34’, twu-st'y flat; Holbruok 
& Harlow, builders. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Serenth Ave.,e 8, 50/8 Thirty- 
ninth St., two-at'y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, 
S6vu; owner and builder, William Cullen, Seventh 
Ave., cor. ‘Thirty-niuth St.; architect, 8S. B. Bogert. 

Broadway, W 8, 126/11 Stockton St., three-at’y brick 
store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; Owner, 
architect and builder, Juo. G. Porter, 405 Pearl St., 
New York City. 

Palmetto St., No. 76, n e 8, 300! from Bushwick 
Ave., two-st’y frame dwell., tin roof, cost, $2,400; 
owner aud builder, Audrew Walker, 106 Palmetto 


St. 

Carroll St., 8 8,126’ w Seventh Ave., 8 three-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; iron corniees; 
cost, each, $7,000; owner, Thos. Keid, 20 Nassau St., 
New York City; architect, H, J. Farquhar; builder, 
E. T. Kutan. 

Carroll St., #8, 240’ w Fifth Ave., three-st’y brick 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner, M. E. Lynch, 
365 Bedford Ave.; architect, 1. D. Reynolds. 

“ithers St., 8 8, 1477 w Graham Ave., three-st’y 
fraine double tenement, tin ruof, cost, $4,0.0; owner 
and builder, M. Kronheim, on premises. 

Suydam St., Nos. 23 and 25, n 8, 225/e Broadway, 2 
two-st’y frame tenements, tin roofs; cust, euch, 
$3,003; owner and builder, Geo, Doeriug, <7 McKiben 
St.; architect, ‘IT’. Engelhardt. 

Park Ave., 1 8, luu’ w Marcy Ave., 2 three-st’y 
frame tenements, one to have store, tin roofs; cost, 
each, $4,000; owner, Caspar Brecht, 222 Ellery St.; 
architect, lr. Engelhardt; builders, J. Rueger and H. 
Bruchhaeuser. 

Kighteenth St., No. 359, n 8, 75/ from Seventh Ave., 
three-st y frame tenement, tin roof; cust, $3,000; 
owner and architect, J. H. or I. H. Herbert, 116 
Gates Ave.; builders, P. McCoppen and P. Hughes. 

Prospect St., 1 8, 83/ w Bremen St., 2 one-st’y 
buildings, gravel roofs; cost, $&0'; owners, Uber- 
meier & Liebmann, Bremen st.; architect, ‘Th. 
Enyelhardt, 

State St.,n 8, 20?e Nevins St., three-st’v brick 
dwell., gravel roof; cost, $5,000; owner and builder, 
John Demott; architect, Joseph Platt. 

Clifton Pl.j8 w cor. Nostrand Ave., 10 two-st’y 
and three st'y brown stone front dwelis., tin roofs; 
cost, each, 97,"0U; owner, Jas. I. Robbins, 363 Nos- 
trand Ave.; architect and builder, Geo. Burton. 


Lafayette Pl., 88210’ e Broadway, two-st’y frame 
dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner, Anna A. Pardon, 
a Carlton Ave.; architect and builder, A. A. Far- 

on. 

Prospect Ave., 8 8, 60’ 6 Eleventh Ave., one-st’y 
frame enclosed shed, gravel rovf; cost, $4,000; owner, 
Thos. McCann, 853 Douglass St.; architect, Peter 
Graham. : 

Prospect Ave., Nn 8, 120/e Eleventh Ave., one-st’y 
frame enclosed shed, gravel ruof; cust, $4,000 ; Owner, 
etc., same as last. : 

Union Ave., W 8, 100’ n Withers St., 2 two-st’y 
frame dwells., tar and gravel roofs; cost, each, 
$1,000; owner, Wm. Coit, 77 First P).; builder EK. A. 
Willoughby. : 

ALTERATION. — Union St., 8 8, 125’ e Nevins St.. brick 
factory raised one-st’y, gravel roof; cost, $2,500 H 
owners, Kenyon & Newton, 528 Union St. 

Chicago. 

BAXNK-AND-OFFICE-BUILDING. —G. H. Edbrook 
architect of the bank-and-office-building for te 
& Carson, on Dearborn St., near Monroe St., luv’ x 
131’, eight-st’y and basenent, first-st’y brownatone, 
upper stories Anderson pressed-brick; cost, $200,UUU. 

FLars. —G. H, Edbrooke, architect, plauned the flats 
for J. D. Fanning, on Indiana St., 30’ x 75, four-st'y 
Anderson pressed-brick; cort, $14,100. : 

WAREHULSE.—4G. H. Edbrooke, architect, planned the 
warehouse for Hiram Sibley, Clark St., cor. North 
Water St. and the River, 20U’ x 24U’, nine-st'y high, 
one of the heaviest buildings in the West; each flour 
will be capable of holding a weight of 500 pounds to 
the square foot; cust, &5uU,000. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — E. Ainbronstes, two-st’y flats, 
591 West Harrison St.; cust, $5,000; architect, KF. 
Kettenich; builder, J. W.C. Neff. 

H. F. Waite, oe ae flata, 2130 Butterfield St.; 
cost, $3,0U0: architect, W. H. Drake; builder, A. J. 
Halberg. 

H. F. Waite, three. age flats, 2131 Sonth Clark St.; 
al $3,000; architect, W. H. Drake; builder, A. J. 

alberg. 

B. Lewis, two-st’y store and dwell., 235 Thirteenth 
Place St.; cost, $4,500; architect, F. Kettenich; build- 
ers, Kdward & Holinan. 

J. Woodward, three-st’y flats, Thirty-third St.; 
cost, $9,0u0; architects, Dixon & Townsend; builder, 
Wm. Freund. 

Frank Novatpy, three-at'y store and flats, 585 and 
587 Centre Ave.; cost, $21,000; architect, J. Whitner. 

Frank Ammonn, three-st’y flats, 1045 North Clark 
St.: cost, $8,000; architect, J. Karis; builders, Han- 
sen & Anderson. 

EK. F. Dunn, 4 two-st’y stores and dwells., 705 to 
709 Madison St.; cost, $9,000; architect, J. J. Egan; 
builder, ‘I’. C. Nagle. 

C. F. Gray, two-st’y store and dwell., 392 Wells 
St.; cost, $6,000; architect, H. Surks. 

UC. H. Slack, two-st’y barn, 395 West Adams St.; 
cost, $3,000. 

A. J. Cooper & J. D. Carson, eight-et’y office and 
bank-building, Dearborn St., near Monrve St.; cost, 
$200,000; architect, G. H. Edbrooke. 

Johu Smith, 20 two-st’y and cellar dwells., 196 to 
2244 Warren Ave.; cost, $90,000; architect, W. A. 
Furber; builder, W. J. Wadde.1. 

O. M. Sheldon, three-st'y and cellar dwell., 42 
Douglas Ave.; cost, $6,000; architect, W. A. kurber; 
builder, J. Griffiths. 

Mrs. S. Glade, 2 two-st’y flats, 659 and 661 Robey 
St., cost, $7,000; architects, Frohmaun & Gibsen; 
builder, F. Gottschalk. 

John Johuson, two-st’y flats, 541 Leavitt St.; cost, 


500. 

H. M. Hoeick, two-st’y and attic dwell)., 850 and &52 
Park Ave.; cost, $12,000; architect, EK. Bauman; 
builder, C. G. Maller. 

L. H. Thairn, three-st’y store and dwell., 218 and 
220 West Division st.; cost, $7,500; architect, H. F. 
Starbuck; builder, Geo. Peterson, 

C. D. Mayer, three-st'y dwell., 73 Delaware St.; 
cost, 96,000; architect, H. M. Hawley. 

Pee it Healy, two-st'y dwell., 553 Leavitt St.; cost, 
ry 0 bs 

U. M. Wells & Co., 6 cottages, 69 to 79 Kendall St.; 

cost, $7,500. 

KE. L. Smith, 5 three st’y dwells., Indiana St., cor. 
Rush St.; cost, $20,0:'0; architects, Cudell & Blumen- 
thal; builders, Willis & Schell. 

Streeter & Tucker, 3 three-st’y stores and dwells., 
971 to 975 Van Buren St.; cost, $20,000; architects, 
Wheelock & Clay; builders, W.M. Crilly & Co. 

Dr. E. W. Lee, 2 three-st'y flats, 438 and 44u Harri- 
son St.; cost, $12,000; architect, J. R. Willet; build- 
er, W. M. Crilly. 

Mrs. L. Johnson, two-st’y store and flats, 484 and 
486 Milwaukee Ave.; cost, $15,000; architect, C. Han- 
sen; builders, Vagerlund & Nelson. i" 

H. Goldsmith, jour-st’y flats, 24u Indiana St.; cost, 
$7,000; architect, C. Cobb, builder, J. Blatteau. 

J. Manakan, two-st’y flats, 25 and 37 West Division 
St.; cost, $6,0'°0; builder, F. Hanson. 

B. Stein, three st’y store and dwell., 1029 West 
Madison St.; cost, $5,600; architect, Wm. Stripple- 
man. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Chris. Templin, dwell]. for C. 
on on Nineteenth St., Fourth Ward; cost, 
3,000, 
Carl Jeske, store for John Helms on Third St., 
Sixth Ward; cost, $5,000. 


New York. 


CLURB-HOUSE. — Messrs. Smith, Prodgers & Co. have 
been appointed contractors for the erection of the 
New York Athletic Club-House, on thes w cor. of 
Sixth Ave. and Fifty-fifth St. 

STABL«. — For Mr. David B. Fairweather, a three-st'y 
brick stable, 25! x 90/, is to be built on thenurth side 
of Fifty-seventh St., 150/e of Lexington Ave.; cost, 
about $16,000. 

Srokks. — On the north side of Thirty-fifth St., near 
Seventh Ave., a six-st’y building, 06’ 5” x lov’, of 
stone, brick and terra-colta, first story to be used for 
stores, flats above, isto be built for Mrs. Marie L. 
Olliffe, from designs of Mr. George Edward Harding. 

BUILDING PKEMIrs. — One Hundred und 14 hiriy- 
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Sourth St., 9 8, 100’ w Seventh Ave., 7 three-st’y brick 
dwella., tin roofs; cost, each, $6,900; owner and 
architect, Wm. J. Merritt, 118 West Une Hundred 
and ‘I'wenty-ninth St.; builders, John Fullam and R. 
A. Hollister. 

East Twenty-fourth St., No. 12, four-st’y brick 
dwell., tin roof; cost, $25,000; owner, Janet B. 
Brown, 39 East Twenty-third St.; architect and 
builder, M. Magrath. 

South Fifth Ave., No. 105, five-st’y brick factory, 
tin roof; cost, $21,000; owner, Cyprien Gousset, 87 
South Fifth Ave.; architect, J. M. DuBois; builder, 
O. E. Perrine. 

One Hundred and Forty-sixth St.,88, 104’ w Sev- 
enth Ave., marae f frame workshop, tin roof; cost, 
$1,000; owner, Manhattan Raflway Co., 71 Broadway; 
builders, J. W. Close and Meeker & Hedden. 

Seventy-ninth St.,6 8,41" w Fourth Ave., 2 four- 
st’y brick and stone dwells., tin roof: cost, each, 
$20,000; owner, James V.S. Woolley. 75 East Seven- 
ty-ninth St.; architect, Jas. E. Ware. 

Seventy -fiftn St., 8 4, cor. Broadway and Tenth 
Ave., three-st’y brick stable, tin and slate roofs; cost, 
$60,000; owner, Edward Clark Estate, 25 West Twen- 
ty-third St.; architects, Chas. W. Romeyn & Co. 

One Hundred and Forty-fifth St... a 8, 100’ w Brook 
Ave., three-st'y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$5,500; owner, Mary Haffen, One Hundred and For. 
ty-fifth St., cor. Concord Ave.; architect, A. Pfeiffer; 
builder, Chas. Hatfen. 

Eighty-second St., n 8, 173 e Nioth Ave., 2 four- 
st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $25,000; 
owner and builder, Richard Deeves, 243 East Thir- 
teenth St.; architects, D. & J. Jardine. 

Eighth Ave., © 8,80 n One Hundred and Twenty- 
ninth St., four-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$10,000; owners and builders, White & Anderson, 420 
East One Hundred and Twentieta St.; architect, 
John A. Hamilton. 

Morris St., n 8, 98 3/7 @ Scammel St., running 
through to Madison St., 8 five-st’y brick tenements 
and stores, tin roofs; cost, each, $12,000; owner, John 
J. Macdonald, 1216 Third Ave.; architect, John 
Brandt. : 

One Hundredth St.,n w cor. Ninth Ave., 4 five-st’y 
tenements and stores, tin roofs; cost, each, $9,000; 
owner, Benjamin Wallace, 91 Horatio St.; architect, 
Samuel Bennett; builders, John Wallace & Co. 

Ave, A, No. 1426, five-st'y brick tenement and 
store, tin roof; ccst, $12,000; owner, 
Schnugg, 225 East Tenth St.; architect, J. Kastner; 
builder, M. H. Schneider. 

Railroad Ave.,e8, 116’ w One Hundred and Sixty- 
sixth St., two-st’'y brick factory, tin roof; cost, 
$25,000; owner, Richard Walter, 130 West Fifty-sev- 
enth St.; architects, Thom & Wilson; builders, Daw- 
son & Archer and Hollister & Son. 

Bulkhead at foot of One Hundred and Twenty-sev- 
enth St., Harlem River, two-st’y fraine refrigerator- 
tin or slate roof; cost. $6,000; owners, G. 
.C. Swift, West Washington Market; archi- 

tect and builder, B. F. Bailey. 

One Hundred and Twenty-ninth St., n 8, 425! w 
Seventh Ave., 4 three-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, each, $6,000; owner, architect and builder, Wm. 
J. Merritt, 118 West One Hundred and Twenty- 
ninth St. 

One Hundred and Thirtieth St., 8 8, 425’ w Seventh 
Ave., 4 three-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$6,000; owner, architect and builder, sameas last. 

ALTERATIONS. — Plans have been completed for the 
altering of the premises 58 to 66 Church St., intoa 
fire-proof building for the American Bank Note 

Company, at a cost of $250,000; Messrs. J. C. Cady & 

Co., architects; Sinclair & Wills, masons; KE. Suede- 

ker, carpenter. 

Grand St., No. 490, raise two stories; cost, $2,500; 
owner, Samuel B. Clark, 496 Grand St.; builders, 
Thos. Lyons and P. O'Reilly. 

Ma ket St., Noa. 26 and “8, internal alterations 
and a three-st’y brick extension; cost, $3,500 each; 
owner, Aug. Marshall, 242 East Seventy-second SL; 
architects, A. Pfund & Son. 

Pearl S?., No. 499, raise attic to full story and a 
four-st’y brick extension; cost, $4,500; owner, Benj. 
Sire, 160 Fulton St.: architect, Wm. Graul. 

One Hundred and Tnirteenth St.,3 8, 1004 w First 
Ave., internal alterations; cost, $10.000; owners 
John Dwight & Co., 11 Old Slip; architect, Emanuel 
Gandolfo. 

Church St.,n weor. White St., raise one-st’y; cost, 
$5,/00; owners, Wm. W., John and Emma Seymour, 
Larchmont, N. x3; builders, Robert L. Darragh & 

East Third St., No. 345, raise attic to full story 
and a three.st’y brick extension; cost, $2,000; owner, 
Bite ey eh 349 East Third St.; architect, Wain. 
Graul. 

Commerce St., Nos. 20 and 22, repair damage by 
fire; cost, $2,000; owner, Solon Winterbottom, 61 
South Washington Sq.; builder, J. H. Slocum, 

Leonard St., Nos, €6, 68, 70 and 72, raise a mansard 
st’y; cost, $15,00.; owners, Margaret L. Lee and 
Henry B. Livingston, Staatsburgh, N. Y.; architect, 
Arthur Crooks. 


Philadelphia. 


BOILDING PERMITS.— Watts St., e a, n Federal St., 
two-st'y dwell., 16/ x 40/: Wm. E. May, owner. 

Broad S1., bet. Marshall and Elsworth Sts., second 
and third-st’y addition to building, 20/ x 5./; A. Roe- 
lofs. 

Ogden St., n 8, w Twenty-ninth St., 9 two-st’y 
dwells., 1i/ x 4%; Jos. N. Pattison, contractor. 

Wilaon St., No. 1026, two-st’y dwell., 1Y x 40’; A. 
MeClay, contractor. 

Brooks St., 1s, bet. Ffty-fourth and Fifty-fifth 
Sts., two st’y stable and carriage house, 1s x 72/; 
Geo. Brooks & Son, owners, 

Frauklin St. w 8, 8 Huntinzdon St., 3 two-st’y 
dwells., 1if x 44; Jno. Loughran, contractor. 

Nineteenth St, Ws, 8 Dickinson St., two-st’y 
dwell, 1s’) x 42/; Jno. 8S. Benson, contractor. 

Raudolph St, 8 w cor, Oxford St., two-st’y dwell., 
229 x 6S, EE. Sehamidt, cuntractor. 

Moyer St., w 8,8 Pafmer St., four-st'y addition to 
factory, 22x &/, DP. J. Getz, contractor. 

Dethi St., No, 2240, two-st'y dwell., 16’ x 45; D.C. 
Schuler, contractor. 


Francis J. 


Germantown Ave., wa, n Berks St., 4 threest’y 
stores and dwells., 15 x 61’; J. A. Riter & Uo., con 
tractors, 

Watt S?.,8ecor. McKean St., two-st'y shop, 20/ x- 
60’; Jacob Botter, owner. 

Cypress St., No. 320 four-st’y factory, 19’ x 36’; 
Thos. Carr, contractor. 

Dauphin St, 8 8, w Germantown Ave., two-st’y 
dwell., 16’ x 48’; Jos. Lutz, contractor. 

Fairhill St., No, 2725, three-st’y dwell., 177 x 44/; 
P. 1. Stublman, owner. 

Reese St., No. 2726, two-st’y stable, 16’ x 30’; P. L. 
Stuh]man, owner. 

Jefferson St., 2 8, © tparhanelt keen St., two-st'y 
stable, 51’ x 62/; A. S. McCord, owner. 

Mascher St., w 8, 8 Somerset St., one-st'y addition 
to dye-house, 24/ x 164’; Jos. Hanson, owner. 

East Dauphin St., No. 611, three-st’y dweil., 18’ x 
45’. Chas. M. Lentz, owner. 

Seventeenth St..8 Montgomery Ave., 1! three-st’y 
dwells., 177 x 60/; Thos. McCouch, contractor. 

Twenty-first St.,8 Reed St.,6 two-st’y dwells., 167 x 
38/; Wm. Forbes, owner. 


General Notes. 


ALBANY, GA. — Two-st’y frame dwell., for C. W. Tift; 
salt $4,u00; Humphries & Norman, architects, At- 

anta. 

BaTH, Me.—A residence to cost $10,000 is to be built 
for Mr. W. H. Swett, from designs of Mr. G. E. 
Harding, of New ork. 

BRocKToON, Mass. — Brockton {is to have a new the- 
atre. Jt will bein the brick block now in process of 
erection at thecor. of dlain and Crescent Sts. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN, — Brick Presbyterian church, 
cost $20,000; Bruce & Morgan, architects, Atlanta, 

a. 

CLEVELAND, O.—A residence for tke Hon. S. T. 
Everett, of Hummelstown, fire-proof, brownstone 
front, iron roof, is being built «at a cost of about 
$200,000, from designs of Messrs. C. F. & J. A. 
Schweinfurth. 

A residence to cost $14,000, first-story brick and 
stone, second story shingles, is to be built for Mr. 
N.S. Possons; Messrs. C. F. & J. A. Schweinfurth, 
architects. 

Residence for W. O. B. Skinner and Mr. H. C. 
Polt, to cost, $9,000 and $5,000 respectively, are to be 
pu from designs of Messrs. C. F. & J. A Schwein- 

urth. 

CLINTON, 1o.— Two-st’y brick and stone house for S. 
= pore cost, $20,000; W. W. Sanborn, archi- 

ct. 

For G. M. Custis two-st’y house; cost, $16,009, 

EDGEWoub, GA. — Frame dwell. for Frof. Barilll; 
cost, $3,900; E. G. Lind, architect, Atlanta. 

ENGLEWoop, ILL.— The house of C. H. Knights was 
planned by G. H. Edbrooke, of Chicago, Queen Anne 
style, two-st’y. 

FALL kiver, Mass. — The Fall River News says: It 
is understood that about one-half of the stock of 
$400,000 has been subscribed toward the erection of 
a cotton-mill, to be under the direction of Mr. Jas. 
E, Cunneen. 

GAINESVILLE, GA. — Court-house, of brick and stone; 
cost, $30,'00; Bruce & Morgan, arcbitects, Atlanta. 
GENEVA, Wis.—G. H. Edbrooke, architect, of Chicago, 
planned the three buildings at Lake Geneva, to be 
used for private asylum for care of the insane of 
Wisconsin; An terson pressed-brick, interior of barve 

wood finish, four-st’y each; ost, $150,000, 

Kansas City, Mo.— Mr. J. W. Wahleminaier is 
building a two-et’y house on Armstrong St., above 
Wyandotte Ave. 

KIRKWOOoD, GA. — Presbyterian church; E, G. Lind, 
architect, Atlanta. 

Frame dwell., tor Col. Mynatt; cost, $6,000; E. G. 
Lind, architec , Atlanta. 

LAFAYETTE, GA.— Brick court-house; cost, $12,000; 
Bruce & Morgan, architects, Atlanta. 

Litiz, PA.—Mary Dixon Memorial Chapel (Moravian) 
to be built of stone, and will cost xbout $20,000; 
Willis G. Hale, architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LONGWoop, Mass. — A house and stable are being 
built for Mr. Jos. R. Winch, from plans of Mr. FE. A. 
P. Neweoinb; cost, §20,000; Mr. C. W. Bowers, con- 
tractor. 

Monror, Ga.— Brick and stone court-house; cost, 
$22,000; Bruce & Morg:n, architects, Atlanta. 

Mornison, [LL.—A church ts to be built for the First 
Presbyterian Society from designs of W. W. San- 
born, of Clinton, lo.; cost, $12,000, 

New Brirais, Conn. — The Kussell & Erwin Manu- 
facturing Co. are building a brick foundry, x0’ x 
230’; a new finishing-shop is also being erected, 44/ x 
135’, three-st’y, aud built of brick. 

NEWPORT, Vt.—A large grain elevator, the only one 
in northeastern Vermont, is being built here. 

OXANNA, ALA. — Brick livery-stuble, for Zach. Tay- 
lor, 70’ x 160’, stalls to accommodate sixty horses; 
cnst, $1U,000; Fay & Eichberg, architects, Atlauta, 
Ga. : 

RicuMOND, Va. — H. D. Dean, architect, of Chicago, 
has prepared plana for a hotel and court-house. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Mr. FE. A. P. Newcomb, of Boston, 
Mass., is the architect of a brick and frame house 
for Mr. Geo. O. Carpenter, costing about $18,000. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.— A $10,000 residence, first story of 
brick and stone, above shingles, is being built for 
Mr. Justus Saubert from designs of Messrs. CU. F. & 
J. A. Schweinfurth, of Cleveland, O. 

TorpsHaM, Mrt.— An office building with hall, to cost 
$10,000, ig to be built for Col. Wildes P. Parker, from 
designs of Mr. G. E. Harding, of New York. 

WorcESTER, Mass, — Warner H. Joslyn and Asa L. 
Kneeland have begun the building of six $1,000 cot- 
tages, of five rooms each, on the west side of Mason 
St., between Chandler and Parker Sts. 

Messrs. Joslyn and Kneeland have also begun the 
foundation for another brick three-st’y six-tenement 
block on the es of Piedmont St. 

Alden Thayer is building two $2,000 four-tenement 
houses, of wood, four rooms to each tenement. 

‘The Swedish Baptist Society have made arrange- 
ments for the erection of a church; cost, $5,00U. Jt 
will be the fourth Swedish church in the city. 

Work on the foundation for the new brick exten- 
sion to the Holman machine-shops is progressing 
rapidly. The dimensions are 64/ x 167’, three-st'y. 


© o 





Work on the superstructure will begiu early in the 
spring. 


Bids and Contracts. 


NEwponrt, R. I. — Bids for the new asylum-building 
have been opened at the City Hall. They were four 
in number, as follows: Charles H. Burdick, $22,-s0u, 
H. Augustus Kaull, $23,600; L. D. Willcutt, $23,675; 
John . Johnston, $21,248. The Committee will 
recummend Mr. Burdick’'s bid to the Council. 








COMPETITIONS. 


OLOSSAL STATUE OF SIR W. WALLACE. 
(At Aberdeen, Scotland.) 
10 BrtpGr St., ABERDEEN, October 15, 18~3. 
The testamentary trustees of the late Mr. John 
Steill, of Edinburgh, hereby notify that they will re- 
ceive models for a colossal statue of Wallace, in 
bronze, with basementof granite blocks, to be placed 
on the mound in the northwest part of the Duthie 
Public Park, near the city of Aberdeen, in conformity 
with instructions left by Mr. Steill, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding £3,000. 
Intending competitors, on application, accompanied 
with a remittance of 10 s.6 d., to Mr. John Otto Mac- 
queen, 10 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, will be supplied 
with copies of (1) Mr. Steill’s instructions, (2) condi- 
tions of the competition, and (3) lithograph plan of the 
Duthie Park, showing sections of the mound. 
The author of the accepted model will be employed 
to execute the work, and the author of that next io 
order of merit will receive a premium of £50. The 
trustees do not, however, bind themselves to accept 
any of the models. 
Alt models must be in conformity with the above 
conditions, and must be delivered in Aberdeen, free of 
expense, addressed to Mr. J. O, Macqueen, Municipal 
Buildings, Aberdeen, not later than July 1, 1884. 
420 








ONUMENT. 

[At Milwaukee, Wis.] 
The committee in charge is now prepared to receive 
designs and proposals for ths erection of a granite 
monument on the lot in Forest Home Semeter. in 
memory of the victims of the Newhall House Fire 
The cost of the monument must not exceed $3,000, in- 
cluding the lettering on the monument of the names 
of the victims. 
The foundation will be laid even with the surface of 
the ground, at the expense of the committee. 
The monument is to be erected as early as poesible 
in the season of 1884, and designe and proposals should 
be sent in not latef than the first day of January, 


884. 

The committee reserves the right to reject any or 
all of the designs or propugals subinitted. P 
Proposals may be sent to, or any further information 
obtained trom, WM. P. McLAREN, 
414 Chairman Committee, Milwaukee, Wis. 








PROPOSALS. 


UMPING ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
[At Catskill, N. Y.} 

CATSKILL, N. Y., November 12, 1x3. 
The Board of Water Commissioners of the Village 
of Catskill, N. Y., will receive bids up to 3 o’clock, 
P. M., December 3, 1883, for two pumping-engines 
and boilers complete, of the capacity of seven bundred 
and fifty thousand gallons each per day. 
Plans, specifications and requirements can be had 
on application at the office of the Engineer. 
he Board reserves the right to reject any and all 
bids. E. LAMPMAN, President. 
W. S. PARKER, Engineer. 413 








(eek * URES. 
{At Charleston, W. Va., and 
Topeka, Kan.) 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
TRKASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 5, 1883. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office antil 
2 o'clock, P. M.. of Monday, November 26, 1883, 
for manufacturing, delivering, and plese in position 
in complete working order, certain gas-fixtures for 
the United States court-house and post-office build- 
ings at Charleston, W. Va., and Topeka, Kan. 
pan application to this office, detailed information 
will be furnished to all manufacturers desiring to sub- 
mit proposals. 
The Department reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids or parts of any bid, and to waive defects. 
H. Q. FRENCH, 
413 Acting Secretary. 
ONCRETE SIDEWALKS, GRADING, ETC. 
[At Philadelphia, Pa.) 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, PENNSYLVANIA SQUARE. 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Commissioners, in the buildings, until 12 o’clock, 
noon, of Tuesday, December 4. 1883, for all the 
grading, concrete and permanent covering required 
for the sidewalks on the east, south and west fronts of 
the buildings. 
‘The covering must be of suitable and well-approved 
materials, natural or artificial, laid in the best man- 
ner, complete. 
Each proposal must be accompanied by a sample of 
the material proposed, together with description in 
detail of the manner of laying, and, if artificial, of its 
composition, and places and dates where and when 
used. 
Full particulars as to form and every detail and re- 
quirement of the proposals, with the necessary blanks 
and envelopes, may be had on application at the 
Architect's Office inthe Buildings, second story, south 
front. 
The Commissioners reserve the right to reject any 
and all bids. 
By order of the Commissioners. 
SAMUEL C, PERKINS, President. 
Attest: F. DEHAES JANVIER, Secretary. 4i4 
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HE most noteworthy death of the past fortnight is that of 
Sir William Siemens, who suffered a rupture of the heart 
from a fall in the street near his house in London, and sur- 
vived the injury only a few days. The deceased, it need hardly 
be said, was one of the best known and most distinguished sci- 
entific men of the day, sharing his reputation also with his 
three brothers, and sharing in theirs in return. Of the three 
members of the great. firm of Siemens Brothers, all of whom 
were born in Hanover, Sir William was known as the “ London 
Siemens,” Werner, an inventor of equal rank, living at Berlin, 
and Carl, the youngest of the family, representing it at Saint 
Petersburg... The establishment of the London house followed 
the visit of William to England for the purpose of patenting 
and introducing a process for electro-plating, discovered by him- 
self and his brother Werner, and a differential steam-engine 
governor, also perfected by their united efforts. Soon after 
the naturalization of the younger as a British subject, the 
brothers published their invention of the so-called “ anastatic 
printing,” a sort of lithographic process in which plates of zinc 
were employed instead of stone. This process, although inter- 
esting, never came into extensive use, but a few years after- 
wards Sir William introduced the device invented by himself 
and his brother Frederick, which, under the name of the 
Siemens regenerative furnace, produced a change in the art of 
steel manufacture second in importance only to that which fol- 
lowed the invention of the Bessemer converter. The Siemens 
process with its modifications brought wealth and fame to its 
inventors, who, like true men of science, employed their in- 
creased resources in further efforts for the improvement of met- 
allurgical and engineering practice. Within the last twenty 
years, the attention of the firm has been more particularly di- 
rected toward electrical science, and the members have pursued 
unremittingly those private investigations which have at once 
placed them among the foremost of electricians, and have en- 
abled them to undertake the manufacture of electrical apparatus 
and machinery on a great scale. Most, if not all the telegraph 
cables now in successful operation under the Atlantic, besides 
many in other places, were manufactured by the Siemens Broth- 
ers, who built for themselves the celebrated steamer Faraday, 
expressly for use in laying submarine cables. More recently, 
the firm has interested itself in electric lighting, and the trans- 
mission of electric force to moving locomotives, the electric 
railway exhibited at Berlin, Paris and London having been of 
its manufacture. It is hardly necessary to say that many spe- 
cial honors followed so brilliant a career, Sir William Siemens, 
besides the dignity of knighthood, having received many medals 
and decorations from public and private authority, and holding 
at different times the presidency of the British Association for 
,the Advancement of Science, and the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers. 


HE coroner’s inquest in the case of the catastrophe at 
Madison, Wisconsin, has arrived at a conclusion different 
from that of the official commissioners. An architect who 

took the trouble to come from Minnesota to examine the scene 
of the calamity testified before the jury that in his opinion the 


fall of the structure was due to the failure of the brick piers 
upon which the columns rested which supported the floors and 
roof of the ruined building. The earlier descriptions of the 
occurrence stated that one of these piers had cracked badly a day 
or two before the fall, and that the column above it was shored 
up, and the defective brickwork removed and replaced with new 
work, and the jack-screws immediately lowered, so as to bring 
the weight upon the freshly-built pier, but later accounts seemed 
to indicate that the iron columns alone were defective. ‘The 
witnesses before the jury, however, agreed, in regard to the 
latter, that while the quality was poor, they were strong enough 
for their work; and that the examination of the ruins showed 
the fractures in them to have occurred at the time of their fall, 
and to have been caused in all cases by striking against some 
hard object, and not, so far as could be seen, in any instance by 
crushing. Between these conflicting opinions we can do noth- 
ing but reserve our judgment. In the absence of any evidence 
whatever, we should be more disposed to attribute such a fail- 
ure to the weakness of a pier than to that of a column, for the 
reason that a much smaller factor of safety is generally used 
in calculating the strength of brickwork than that of cast-iron ; 
or even, we fear we must say, because some sort of calculation 
is almost always gone through in proportioning iron beams and 
columns to their work, while brick piers are often planned and 
built without any attention to the strains which they will be 
called upon to resist. If a more serious inquiry should follow 
the inquest, as may happen if damages are demanded by the 
representatives of the injured men, there will be an opportunity 
for determining this point with certainty. Fortunately, the re- 
sistance of brickwork of any given kind is easily determined, 
and a few moments of calculation would show whether the 
piers were designed of sufficient size to carry safely the pro- 


posed load upon them. 
H mittee charged with the duty of raising money to build the 

pedestal for the great statue of Liberty, at the news that 
the statue is completed, and will in about two months be safely 
packed and on its way to this country in the ship provided by 
the French Government for its transportation. Up to the pres- 
ent time, out of the two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
which the pedestal will cost, only ninety-four thousand have 
been subscribed, and all of this that is available will be ex- 
hausted in paying for the concrete footings which have been 
put in place for the pedestal to rest upon. No contracts have 
been made for the stone-work of the pedestal itself, for the rea- 
son that no funds were in hand, or in prospect, for paying the 
cost, and as the stone must be quarried and cut, even after con- 
tracts are made, the great statue, after its arrival, must be ig- 
nominiously packed away to await the opening of those founts 
of generosity which the New Yorkers seem so surprised to find 
closed in other people. The latest proposition for raising money 
is rather characteristic of all the proceedings thus far. Some 
oue having suggested that the inhabitants of thehigh land along 
the Brooklyn shore of New York harbor will be able to see the 
statue from their windows, an appeal is to be made to them to con- 
tribute liberally in recognition of this privilege. As the num- 
ber of dwellings on Brooklyn Heights, from the windows of 
which the statue will be visible must be considerably under 
three hundred, the cost to each householder of his view of it 
would be, on this theory, at least five hundred dollars, and it may 
be doubted whether the committee will not find that the Brook- 
lyn people would prefer a good statue of their own, at the 
same price. The plain truth appears to be that the pedestal, 
if it is ever to be built, must be paid for by those for whom the 
statue was made, the citizensof New York. The process of col- 
lecting a quarter of a million dollars by hanging contribution 
boxes on the bridges to receive the half-dimes of the multitude 
is a slow one, whatever advantages it may have in other re- 
spects; but slow as it is, it seems likely to prove more rapid 
than that which seeks to gain its object by persuading the people 
of Chicago and Connecticut that they qught to pay the expense 
which those of New York would like to avoid. 


PANIC seems to have fallen upon the unfortunate com- 


IRE broke out ina hotel in Elizabethtown, Kentucky, a 
few days ago, at about three o’clock in the morning, fol- 
lowed by the somewhat unceremonious leave-taking on the 

part of the guests which is usual and necessary in American 
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hotels under such circumstances. The more deliberate persons 
stayed long enough to twist their bed-clothes into ropes and 
lower themselves into the street, while others simply jumped 
out of the windows, breaking their limbs in so doing. No at- 
tempt was made by any of the occupants of the building to save 
their clothes or valuables, and in fact, without that, their ut- 
most agility proved insufficient to enable all of them to escape, 
a falling wall having buried two. The loss onthe building and 
contents is estimated at sixty thousand dollars, so that the cost 
of this deadly trap must have been quite sufficient for the con- 
struction of a strong and incombustible structure, in which gen- 
erations of guests might find comfort and safety. That the 
hotel was of the former sort, iustead of the latter, is due, 
as every architect knows, to the effect of insurance, or, we 
might almost say, to the influence of insurance companies. If 
there were no such thing as insurance against fire, it need hardly 
be said that the owner would have built his house so as to in- 
sure itself, ty making the walis solid with masonry, and substi- 
tuting thick timbers for unsubstantial boards; but no sooner is 
this risk assumed for him than he turns his ingenuity to the dis- 
covery of means for lightening and cheapening the building, to 
save money for gilt wall-papers and tawdry carpets for the in- 
terior. In the end, the community, and particularly the careful 
persons in it, who pay an exorbitant price for their own insur- 
ance and a large portion of that of their reckless brethren in 
addition, suffer by this artificially cultivated carelessness, but 
no one seems yet to have thought of invoking the aid of the 
public authority in defence of better methods of building against 
the systematic policy of underwriters. Whether it will ever 
become unecessary to do so, and if so, how to accomplish the 
end, are questions which will become important before many 
years. : 


E are very glad to get some further information in 
regard to the Pullman sewage-farm from the Sanitary 
News, of Chicago, which makes a positive statement, 

on the authority of the superintendent of the farm, to the 
effect that the return from the produce this year will, when 
all is sold, amount to about twelve thousand five hundred 
dollars; and that the cost of carrying on the farm for the year 
has been eight thousand dollars, leaving a net profit of forty-tive 
hundred dollars as interest on an investment of eighty thousand 
dollars, which, as we infer from another article in the same 
journal, includes the cost of the land for the farm, sewers, pump- 
ing works and distributing pipes. ‘This certainly seems a most 
encouraging exhibit; and if we were quite sure that the cost 
of pumping the sewage was included in the estimate of opera- 
ting expenses, and that the outlay of eighty thousand dollars 
covered, if not the whole of the fifteen hundred acres which 
were, we believe, secured for farming purposes, at least enough 
for permanent utilization of the sewage of a town of the present 
population, we should say unhesitatingly, as we suygested 
before, that the account of the Pullman sewage-farm is one of 
the most important documents ever presented to the world. 
The Sanitary News goes on to say, that in the superintendent’s 
Opinion the cost of carrying on the farm was greater this year, 
and the profits less, than might reasonably be expected for the 
future ; and judging from the results of the present season, the 
net profit next year will be eight or ten, instead of five and one- 
half per cent on the investment. 


new Palace of Justice, at Brussels, which is now approach- 

ing completion. The design of the building was the cher- 
ished ideal of the celebrated architect Poelaert, who died three 
years ago, leaving, however, well studied drawings for nearly 
every detail of the vast edifice. So long and earnestly had he 
thought over the problem that he is said to have fixed upon 
the general design, and even to have worked it out in plan and 
elevation, long before the question of building such a structure 
had even been discussed, and when the time came, his scheme 
was all ready for putting into execution. As carried out, his 
plan is a very magnificent one, the situation, on the top of the 
highest elevation in the city, helping to make the building one 
of the most imposing in Europe. Considering that the origi- 
nal estimate of cost was less than two million dollars, and that 
nine millions have already been expended upon it, with the 
prospect that another million will be necessary to complete it, 
one may be excused for doubting whether the structure may 
not be a little too imposing for its purpose, and the Belgian 


SS new singular stories are told of the construction of the 


attorney-gcneral, who replied to the congratulations of the King 
upon the completion of so magnificent a temple to Justice, by 
asking whether it might not rather be called a temple erected 
to Architecture, probably expressed the feeling of a good 
many of the tax-payers. 


N election was recently held at Paris, by the Academy of 
H Fine Arts, to choose a new foreign member for that 
branch of the Institute of France, in place of the late 
Baron Ferstel, of Vienna. Several names were presented, the 
first amony them being that of the Chevalier da Silva, archi- 
tect to the King of Portugal, and President of the Portuguese 
Society of Architects and Antiquaries. The other candidates 
were M. Mercuri, an engraver, of Rome; M. Monteverde, a 
sculptor, also of Rome; M. Hansen, architect, of Holland ; and 
M. Joseph Geefs, sculptor, of Antwerp. To us the selection 
of names seems rather a singular one, but it is impossible, at 
this distance, to jydye of all the circumstances. The result of 
the balloting was the eiection of M. Mercuri, by twenty-seven 
votes out of thirty cast. 


[A SEMAINE DES CONSTRUCTEURS publishes a 

sketch of the street front, unfortunately without the plan, 
of some pretty little * hotels,” — a “ hotel,” in Paris, meaning a 
private house of a certain distinction, although its dimensions 
may be very modest. In the present case two of the houses, 
out of a group of five, would be considered small even by 
Philadelphians, whose love of home is strong enough to attach 
itself to a very snug domicile; but the skiliul planning of the 
French architects seems to have made the most out of the space 


in the way of convenience, while their-trained taste has suc- - 


ceeded in imparting to the facades a picturesque interest which 
few houses in any of our cities can claim. Each of the two 
smaller buildings is two stories high, with a mansard roof above, 
and measures twenty-seven feet in front by thirty in depth, with 
an extension in the rear fourteen and a half by eighteen feet. 
In this space are contained a kitchen, with the usual storerooms 
and cellars, a dining-room and parlor, with the hall, a billiard- 
room, bath-room and eight bedrooms. The rear rooms. like those 
of all the best French houses, lock out on alittle garden, which 
is furnished with a piazza opening from the dining-room. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that the plan of dividing the 
rooms between the main body of the house and an extension, 
which is very common in the large New York mansions, and 
also, in a modified way, in Philadelphia, is particularly useful 
for smaller dwellings. In such houses as this, only thirty feet 
from front to rear, the air can draw through at all times, and 
the close and dark interior rooms of our sixty-foot city houses 
are replaced by wholesome and well ventilated space. 


T may interest some persons to know that the market value 
of mountains seems to be declining; at least, the most famous 
and beautiful mountains in the world, including the Jand 

about them, can now be bought for much less than they would 
have cost thirty years ago. Thiis curious fact is attested by 
statistics gathered under the direction of the French Government 
in regard to the present value and productiveness of rural land 
in all the departments of the country, together with the fluctu- 
ations in value, as shown by actual sales, of all property not 
built upon, within the past thirty years. The total value of the 
avricultural land in France, at the present estimates, is found 
to be about twenty thousand millions of dollars, the average 
value per acre being about one hundred and fifty dollars, but 
varying from three thousand dollars in the Department of the 
Seine, where the ground is very closely cultivated, to thirty in 
Corsica. In all the fertile districts the price of arable land has 
risen more or less in thirty years, the average value of that in 
the Department of the Seine, exclusive of Paris, being more 
than ten times as great as it was in 1803. The land rated 
next in value to that of the Department of the Seine is con- 
tained in the districts along the Mediterranean coast, showing 
that scientific cultivation and a favorable climate have made 
the olive orchards and flower fields of that region nearly as 
profitable as the market gardens of the suburbs of Paris. ‘The 
only exceptions to the general advance are found in the Depart- 
ments of Haute-Marne, Ardéche, and Dréme, of which the 
two latter lie in the rugged region about the lower Rhone, while 
the former comprises the hilly country of upper Champagne; 
and in the mountainous Departments of Gard aud Hautes-Alpes. 
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A DERRICK ACCIDENT AND ITS CAUSES.! 


N the Architect (London) 
of March 17, 1833, an ac- 
cident at Reading to a 
derrick-crane is reported ; 
the report of the evidence 
tended to show that no al- 
lowance had been made for 
the extra strains produced 
on the structure by violent 
gusts of wind, and that there 
was not sufficient provision 
made in the design of the 
Gabbert to counteract the 
lateral thrust of the loaded 
jib, and the accidental and 
unavoidable oscillations 
produced by the sudden ar- 
rest of the momentum of a 
swinging load, and that 
tHe stages which were of 
the ordinary type should 
have been braced in not 
less than three directions 
by diagonal ties. The plat- 
5 Mii form was. pete feet 
OO —————— : above ground. he jib 
\ = was sixty feet long, and 
had an inclination of 65° 
at time of accident. It must be borne in mind that all this staging, 
derrick, engine, etc., are erected complete in advance of the com- 
mencement of the building, indeed, before the foundations are begun; 
that the wind exerts on it an enormous leverage before the walls are 
high enough to lessen the exposure. It was stated that the load 
(35 cwt.) at time of accident was suspended at forty feet horizon- 
tally from the pivot, and that in this position the crane was calculated 
to safely sustain and swing a load of three tons (60 cwt.); that it had 
lifted and set in position fifteen similar columns the previous day, 
and had the sixteenth column suspended and at rest the next morn- 
ing when a severe gust of wind struck it, giving a “rick ” to one of 
the side stages which, causing part of the crane to vet out of plumb, the 
iron foot-pivot of the upright was thereby snapped, and the whole erec- 
tion collapsed. It was also stated that the sixteenth column required the 
jib to be in a different position from those required by the previous 

fteen columns, and that the sixteenth position was its weakest. 

The maker estimated that the 35 cwt. load in this position of jib 
roduced a cross-strain of nearly three tons on the upright pivot. 
here is evident disparity in these elements of the problem, as they 

do not furnish the precise data for the results stated; thus, the 65° 
inclination from vertical of the sixty-foot jib would give a hori- 
zontal projection from upright pivot of fifty-four feet, but if forty 
feet projection be taken as ruling element it would give an inclina- 
tion of 42°. Then, again, 35 cwt. vertical load, in order to produce 
a horizontal component or thrust against the swinging pivot of the 
ge of three tons (60 cwt.), would require an angular inclination 
of jib of 60° from vertical. The vertical height of jib-head would 
thus be thirty feet above the stage platform; the horizontal projec- 
tion of jib would be fifty-two feet (the weight of derrick, hoisting- 
tackle, etc., not considered).? 

Again, briefly consider the elements of stability of an independent 
braced-pier standard, six feet square and sixty-three feet high, 
weiglited down by a load piled on a frame on the ground level, and 
attached to cross-beams on top by means of an iron rod or chain 
acting axially on the structure. It is evident that the stability, 
roughly considered, is the ratio between the horizontal and vertical 
leverages. Thus, as the weighted anchor-chain acts from the central 
axis towards the sides of the standard, only the radius or half side of 
square, three feet, opposes the vertical height or leverage of sixty- 
three feet, considering the force of horizontal thrust to act at height 
of stage platform; therefore §3 = 21; 7. e., a horizontal force of one 
ton acting at sixty-three feet high will require a weight of twenty-one 
tons acting centrally on left square pier to merely balance it (with- 
out any marginal allowance for assumed safety). Again, if we 
assume that the weighting material to be brick-bats, as used in this 
case, weighing in round numbers, one hundred pounds per cubic 
foot of piling space, and as they are usually piled up within the 
cage, say six feet square, it would require a pile twelve feet high 
to barely counterbalance one ton thrust at sixty-three feet above 
ground. Again, if we consider the sufficiency of the anchor rods, — 





the usual safe tensile strain allowed in England on common iron is. 


five tons per square inch of section, or about one-fourth of breaking 
strength. Iron will stretch on an average about one ten-thousandth 
part of its length for each ton of tensile strain per square inch of 
section up to its elastic limit, which is nearly half of its ultimate 
strength, i. e., about one-twelfth of an inch for each ton of strain, 





1Continuation of the ‘“‘ Gabbert Scaffold,”’ page 208, No. 410. 

2A method of finding these strains, etc., graphically has been briefly considered 
in ‘* Builders’ Scaffolding,” XIV, article 54, in connection with the two precedin 
articles. By the same simple method it will readily be found that the horizon 
component produced by 35 cwt. vertical creates an oblique strain be the direction 
of the inclination of jib) of 70 owt., so that the hinge-pin of the jib should be pro- 
portioned accordingly. 


which for twenty-one tons would be one and three-fourths inches. 
So much extension of the anchor-rod produced by one ton horizontal 
thrust per square inch of section, would be liable to cause displace- 
ment of lines of normal stability, and cause an initial yielding move- 
ment which would enormously increase the resulting strains, and 
thereby cripple its rigidity. If a chain did the anchoring the 
elongation would be still greater. ‘The ultimate strength of common 
chains is only about fourteen tons per square inch of section of both 
parts of link up to one inch diameter in the single part (average new 
iron, and one continuous rod are here considered), without any joint- 
eyes, hidden flaws, and with sound forgings; but practically, with 
ordinary samples of commercial iron rod or chain from retail stores, 
which have seen, too, several years’ service on previous jobs, exposed 
to corroding and crystallizing influences, and bearing in mind that 
jobbing forge-work, etc., is not faultless, the above estimates would 
require to be modified according to the real, not nominal conditions 
of the materials employed in any particular case considered. We 
may also note in passing the independent stability of the central 
stage; it was twelve feet square and sixty-three feet high, hence 

& —= 10% ratio, therefore, one ton horizontal thrust at the level of the 
platform would require an axial load of 10% tons on the stage to 
merely counterbalance it; but the weight of the engine and derrick 
was nine tons, and. therefore, the central standard had not sufficient 
independent stability to withstand in its weakest direction one ton of 
horizontal thrust applied at the level of the platform (the engine 
was not bolted to platform), without reinforcement from back-stay 
standards, or shore braces spreading beyond the base of the standard. 

Then again, as to what additional thrust the load swinging from the 
jib-head would have in producing horizontal movement: the dynamic 
element is involved, ¢. e., rate of motion x weight of load, and called 
momentum, or what some would understand by impetus. Suppose 
in round numbers that the force with which the 35 cwt. load would 
swing, if the jib were suddenly stopped, would project it, say, 30° be- 
yond a plumb line from jib-head ; this would produce a horizontal 
component of 20 cwt. (= 1 ton), and if this occurred while the jib 
projected 40 feet in the direction of 130° on Figure 8, it is evident 






pd 


there would be a lurge amount of leverage action tending to over- 
turn or twist the structure; the moment of which is expressed by 1 
ton < 40 feet = 40 foot-tons. We have already shown the princi- 
ple that the thrust or horizontal component produced by 35 cwt. load 
on a jib depends on its inclination ; if, therefore, the head has 40 feet 
projection beyond its foot, it would develop a horizontal force of 
say 40 cwt. (= 2 tons), tending to overturn the structure, and acting 
at top of upright, or say 25 feet above platform. Of course we only 
speak in general terms, as our present object is not to investigate the 
strains upon the different parts of the combined structure, but 
rather to call attention to the fact of the great development of strains 
to which those are liable under certain conditions, with the view of 
guarding those who undertake to manufacture these cranes, while a 
novelty, ought todo sounder a full knowledge of the maximum strains 
which their use is liable to involve. The proper investigations of the 
strains will have to form a separate chapter at a subsequent time. 

In the meantime we may further note that if the derrick-crane 
were bolted and fastened by dog-irons, etc., to the Gabbert-scaffold, 
and assumed to form an integral part of it, the elevation of the jib- 
head above the stage-platform at which the load is suspended must 
be added to the height of the platform; assuming the projection of 
the suspended load to be 40 feet as stated, the extra height of jib 
will be 45 feet, which added to 63 feet height of platform, makes a 
total leverage height of (63’ +- 45’=) 108 feet to be counteracted by 
the stability at the ground level. 

Again, if we consider the breaking compressive strength of white- | 
pine braced-pier standards of four posts, each composed of 2” x 7” 
stuff, doubled, divided into 10-foot vertical panels, it would only be 
12 tons for each cage; but the total load of the weighted frame 
would only produce its maximum compression on any part of the 
braced pier when it should be tilted by side thrust, supposing the 
pier to remain rigidly in its normal shape, which it would hardly do 
under such a strain, with ordinary construction of bolting in timber, 
etc., as usually adopted for such structures. 
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An examination of plan of scaffold, Figure 3, in connection with 
the circular range of the jib shows certain parts of the circle in 
which the horizontal thrusts of a loaded jib are not so well counter- 
acted us others. Assuming the range to be 260° as marked — though 
it will depend upon the spread of back-stays — it will be observed 
that when a jib is brought cluse against the back-stay A or B, or 
pointing towards 85° or 175° directly opposite, the thrust acts diag- 
onally against the square plan of braced piers; but as there is no 
tnternal diagonal bracing in the pier, the resistance it offers is a 
double-angle diagonal, which is rather disadvantageous, t. e., the di- 
agonal does not act in any normal plane in which the line of action 
of thrust takes place, but at a horizontal inclination to it of 45°, and at 
the same time at a vertical inclination to it of 60°, which is sometimes 
called the bracing-angle. There is, therefore, the greater necessity 
for effectual lattice-bracing between the central standard C, and the 
two side standards A B. The dotted position of the side standards, 
which corresponds to those shown in elevation in Figure 1, page 207, 
las advantages, because the additional directions in which the planes 
of their panel-bracing lie, being diagonal with regard to the central 
standard, thus make four bracing vertical planes in which to meet 
horizontal thrusts, and also react directly to reinforce the lattice- 
bracing between the standards. The shore-braces shown around 
central standard at the corners are in these directions. Between 
these bracing-planes there is a more or less varying degree of effec- 
tual reaction against thrusts. Thus (1) from A to 40°, and from 
175° to 220°, being the spaces between two consecutive bracing- 
planes; (2) from 40° to 75°, and from 220° to B, being another 
space; (3) from 75° to 130°, and their opposite points, being an- 
other intermediate space; (4) and from 130° to 175°, and the op- 
posite points, another intermediate space. The planes being situ- 
ated in the directions (1) A C,175°; (2) 40° C, 220°; (3) 85° CB; 
and (4) 180° C. The shore-braces in the directions of 40°, 85°, 130°, 
175°, and 220°, react against thrust of jib, and steady standard C 
against oscillations due to working of crane, etc. 

The triangular plan of a Gabbert-frame is that which is least lia- 
ble to change of form, provided the stiffness of the timbers of the 
frame, and their connection together are sufficiently strong, and 
hence possesses elements most requisite for obtaining stiffness, and if 
the vertical leg-standards, or braced piers are made correspondingly 
rigid by effectual bracing, anchoring, and shoring, the combination is 
the most simple and economical ; and hence the oscillatory movement 
of a loaded jib or wind-force would tend to move the triangular frame 
bodily in the direction of its action; but as the derrick stands upon 
the central standard, which is braced independently by shores, the 
main tendency of movement will be to overturn it about base of C, 
in all directions within the range of the swing of jib; and also tend 
by its radical leverage to produce a rotary or twisting movement 
at the base of the three standards; the anchoring of standards A B, 
tending to counteract this tendency more or less effectively according 
to the degree of the angle of the thrust in relation to position of A 
B. Slight oscillations would create enormously increased strains. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ve OST of our readers 
Viz iM are aware that im- 
tip > portant experiments 
have been made in this 
country within the last 
ten years, on full-size 
specimens of iron, steel, 
and timber, the results of 
which tend to modify 
considerably our formule 
for the streneth of these 
materials. ‘The records 
, of these experiments are 
a a mostly in reports not 
Frog. easil rocurable, and 
Oy LALANIAT fs Gaul ner e ven ithioss fortunate 
: enough to possess them 
find that much labor is necessary in tabulating and comparing the 
results, before practical formule can be deduced from them. There- 
fore the hope has often been expressed that some able and patient 
investigator would perform this labor and present us with the infor- 
mation in a condensed and practical shape. 
Professor William H. Burr has taken upon himself this task, and 
the result of his labors is before us.1 
The work, which contains the results of the best European experi- 
ments, as well as the American ones mentioned, is divided into two 
pe. “ Rational ” and “ Technical.” The author wards off criticism 
rom the first part by informing us in the preface that it is intended 
for “few others than technical students;” but for the second and 
practical portion he makes no apology. Its scope may be understood 
from the headings of the chapters: Tension, Compression, Long Col- 
umns, Shearing and Torsion, Bending, Connections, Working Stresses 
and Safety Factors, The Fatigue of Metals, The Flow of Solids. In 
the chapters on Tension, Compression, Shearing and Bending, the 
author treats in succession of wrought-iron, cast-iron, steel, other 








1The Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering, by Wm. H. 
Burr,C. E. John Wiley & Sous: 1883. Price, 35.00. ered ae 


metals, cement, brick and stone, and timber, and this systematic 
arrangement renders the book convenient for reference. 

The chapter on Long Columns is very complete, both in the tabulated 
results of the latest experiments and in practical formule deduced 
from them. Under the head of “ Bending” the author gives valuable 
information on the strength of rolled and built beams. The chapter 
on Working Stresses contains extracts from the specifications for 
some twelve important bridges, which illustrate in the clearest and 
most practical way the practice of the best American engineers. 

In view of the increasing use of steel in place of iron, the author 
might have given more information on the effect of chemical compo- 
sition on its strength and elongation. Under the head of cements, 
mortars, etc., no mention whatever is made of lime-mortar, or of the 
strength of masonry; but this may be because nothing new has been 
learned concerning them during the last ten years. The author has 
apparently gathered together the results of all the recent experiments 
made in this country on the strength of materials, and we know of no 
other work which gives such complete information on this subject. 

We cannot let this occasion pass without making a mild protest 
against the use of the word “eye-beam,” which occurs in the above 
work and also in the handbook of Carnegie Bros. & Co. We hope 
that the day may come when the English language can be spelled as 
it is pronounced ; but until that time arrives, it is important to pre- 
serve the distinction between an eye-bar, which is a bar with an eye 
in the end, and an I-beam, which is a beam whose section has the 
shape of a letter 1. We read in the Scriptures of a man with a beam 
in his eye, but have yet to find an eye in an iron beam. If it is allow- 
able to spell I-beam “ eye-beam,” then we may expect to have this 
shape, T, designated as a tea-iron and this, U, as a you-shape. 





AT first sight it seems a little strange that an architect almost 
never gives a thought to protecting city buildings from lightning, 
while it is sure to be one of the considerations attaching to the 
planning of a country building, and the proper steps to be taken 
often form a part of the original specification, and their execution is 
watched with anxious care. It is not that electric discharges occur 
less frequently over cities than over open stretches of country, and 
it may well be that acity may lie in the regular pathway which 
recent Austrian researches show electric storms habitually take, and 
yet escape injury, while isolated objects in the country in the range 
of the same storm are blasted. 

A moment’s thought, however, explains this immunity. In the 
first place, there are the great number of factory and mill chimneys 
wlth are now-a-days almost invariably properly protected, and from 
their great height afford ample security to buildings lying within a con- 
siderable radius from them as centres. Then, nowhere than in cities is 
there better earth-connection to be found, since, if one decides to rod 
his building, and can make his earth-connection by securing the rods 
to the city water-mains, he need give himself no further thought on the 
matter, other than to occasionally assure himself that his rods do 
not rust out at the couplings, or are not fused by some known or-un- 
suspected discharge. But there is no absolute need of employing 
rods, since the greater part of the roofs are covered with metallic 
roofing, connected with the ground by metallic rain-water conduc- 
tors, themselves connecting directly with the sewers— which do 
not form a bad earth. Even if the roof itself is not tinned, the build- 
ing is not unlikely to have a metal cornice connected by rain-water 
leaders with the ground. Besides these, and the iron-fronted build- 
ings, and the net-work of telegraph and telephone wires, which by 
themselves would probably protect a city, there are the thousands of 
soil-pipes rising above the roofs, each having an earth in the sewer, 
and indirectly, through the connecting plumbing, with the city water- 
mains. So, except in the case of churches and other lofty buildings, 
the architect building in the city need not necessarily concern 
himself with the electric protection of his building. 

But in the country it is different, and though, owing to the faith 
we have in the doctrine of chances, we are far from believing it is 
absolutely necessary to rod a building, yet clients often have a preju- 
dice in favor of securing a mental relief, even if they cannot assure 
themselves of a physical protection, by placing rods on their build- 
ings, and as we are well assured that an imperfect system of con- 
ductors is more dangerous than no rods at all, we will recommend 
all architects who do not feel sure that they have already mastered 
the principles of electric protection to procure Mr. Spang’s admir- 
able little treatise 2, and spend an hour or two in studying it. 

The principal requirements of good protection are conductors of 
proper size and sufficient conductivity securely attached to the build- 
ing,— not insulated from it,— and to which all the metal-work of the 
building is attached, so arranged, too, as to offer no chance of short- 
circuiting, and ample earth-connections. This last requirement is 
easily stated, but is the most difficult of all to properly satisfy; in- 
deed, in the face of recent French investigations (see American 
Architect, page 221, No. 358) it seems so hopelessly expensive a task to 
provide a perfect earth that it seems hardly worth while to attempt 
to do anything, unless the building stands on the bank of a stream or 
pond. To make an absolutely perfect earth in some of the arid situa- 





24 Practical Treatise on Lightning Protection, giving complete and explicit In- 
structions for the Protection of tees te and explainiug the Defects of the 
Lightning Conductors now erected. By Henry W. Spang. With Illustrations. 
New aud revised edition. New York: D. Van Nostrand, Publisher, 1833. 
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tions that architects have to build in would almost require the wealth of 
Cresus drawn from the purse of Fortunatus. Fortunately, however, 
electric discharges occur most frequently during the fall of rain, 
and Mr. Spang has devised an earth-connection which seems 
to offer good security against any discharge which takes place dur- 
ing such fall of rain. He takes an iron pipe ten feet long with an 
inside diameter of two inches, and a shel] one-quarter of an inch 
thick, which has been perforated on two opposite sides by quarter 
inch holes about ten inches apart. This he buries upright near a 
rain-water leader, whicli may discharge directly into it, and connects 
the lightning-rod to it. In this way an area of moistened ground is 
formed around the earth-connection proportionate to the length and 
severity of the rainfall. Moreover, that the ground may never be 
wholly dry at this point, he connects with it the overflow from some 
neighboring hydrant or horse-trough. 

o conclude, we would say to any architect who thinks of putting 
conductors on his building: Do not do it unless you thoroughly 
understand the principles of electric protection sufficiently, at least, to 
form an intelligent opinion of the method the “ practical lightning- 
rod man” proposes to employ, and to correct any error of judgment 
on his part by pertinent criticism and advice. 





PAINTING is one of the many. things that an architect is expected 
by his client to be thoroughly posted on, and certainly for his own 
comfort he should be. Yet how many architects are there who un- 
derstand the matter? It is easy enough to specify “two-coat” or 
“‘ three-coat ” work, and to remember what parts of the building it is 
best to have treated in one way or the other ; and to superintend the 
painting, so far as to make sure that wood is primed only when thor- 
oughly dry: that it is properly rubbed down and filled is also com- 
paratively easy, but to superintend the mixing of the paints, to be 
able to detect and condemn inferior and adulterated oils, to be sure 
that the lead is not mainly barytes, to be able to take the paddle 
yourself, and by a real knowledge of the properties of pigments to 
mix a tint that you desire to obtain, to know what of the many brands 
of “ ready-made ” paint it is allowable to use; these are attainments 
that the architect rarely has. Yet he should have them. He should 
know what varnishes will crawl and crack, and what will stand; he 
should know about stains, about wax and oil polishes, metallic paints, 
shellac, and the infinite variety of pigments. And we believe that 
some day he will find it well for him to know these things with a 
scientific if not a practical knowledge, and not leave them as now en- 
tirely to the honesty and intelligence of the painter’s foreman, just 
as now he knows more about plumbing than the architect of ten years 
ago ever dreamed of knowing. 

Of course this knowledge must be obtained mainly through books, 
and though there have been some books written on the subject, they 
have been mainly concise practical hand-books containing rule-of- 
thumb directions which were uninteresting to read, and difficult to 
remember if not enforced by immediate practical experience. But 
until the book } under consideration was published, there was noth- 
ing, so far as we know, which treated the subject scientifically and 
practically de bas en haut. The book appears under the joint author- 
ship of Mr. Condit, who has done the writing and the scientific in- 
vestigation, and Mr. Scheller, a master car-painter, we believe, whose 
long practical experience lends a weight of practical authority to the 
views advanced. There are also incorporated in the book chapters 
by special authorities, such as the chapter on “ Pigments” by Mr. 
Drummond — one. of the most instructive chapters in the book, and 
one useful to the artist as well as to the architect and painter — and 
one on “ Decoration by Color,” by Mr. W. II. Day, which is not the 
less useful from its capacity of exciting opposition to the theories of 
color therein advanced. 

The great merits of the book are its thoroughness, both scientific 
and practical, its arrangement, and the admirable thoroughness with 
which it is indexed; for besides the usual table of contents there is 
the not so usual alphabetical index of subjects, and a special and 
still more valuable “ Index of Pigments.” ‘There is, moreover, a use- 
ful appendix in the form of a bibliography. 

With so many excellent points, it is a pity there should be any 
defects, and we are tempted to make light of the confusion that some- 
times occurs in the writer’s sentences, and to pass over an occasional 
inelegance in English, and smile forbearingly at the inadequacy of 
some of the definitions. Still we have rarely come across a book of 
any sort from which we were so tempted to make copious extracts 
as from this, and when in running over the index our eve was caught 
by the great number of references under the head of “red-lead ” and 
saw how they were scattered at intervals throughout the book, we 
thought we could in no better way give an idea of the thoroughness 
of the work, and the style of the writer, and at the same time impart 
much valuable information concerning a substance whose real useful- 
ness was probably unknown to most of our readers, than by tran- 
scribing these passages : — 





1 Painting and Painters’ Materials: A Book of Facts for Painters and those 
who use or dealin Paint Materials. Treating of Oils in all their relations to 
Paint and Colors; of Pigments, their qualities, uses, changes, adulteratione, and 
tests; Varnishes, their materials, comparative qualities, uses in decoration, and 
their mysteries and changes in use; of Driers, and their effect in the drying of 
paint and varnish; of Wood and Iron as preserved by paint and their relations to 
cravking and peeling of paint and varnish: of the Management of paint-shops, 
ca. ringe-painting and car-painting: of the Decoration aud Use of Color: and of 
the Effects of Paint on Health. By Charles L. Condit, under the supervision of 
Jacob Scheller, master-paiuter. New York: The Muilroud Gacelte, publishers, 
1833. Price, $2.25. 


“The kind and quality of the color is the second and all-important quality 
of a pigment. It decides against the use of red lead, which in many respects 
is the most valuable pigment there is.”’ — p. 37. 

“Red lead is a valuable addition [to iron paints] both as a drier and as 
supplying the qualities (except color) which iron paints lack.’’ — p. 41. 

‘* When lead is heated it takes up oxygen from the air and becomes: — 

Parts. 
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‘“If this vellow lead is melted, it becomes litharge. If heated to 600°, it 
becomes red lead, which is a compound of yellow lead and another lead 
which contains twice as much oxygen.’ — p. 89. 


“Tt is evident why lead compounds, especially litharge and red lead, act 
as driers : when they are heated they give off oxygen and become to oil like 
concentrated air.’’ — p. 89. | 

Boiled Oil Soaps. — Lead, manganese and zinc and other substances give 
more soap in boiled linseed oil because it contains an abundance of free oil 
acids. These are hardened by the soaping and quickly dry into hard brittle 
substances. Red lead gives the hardest soap.’”’ — p. 94. 


‘It remains to discover whether longer life is given to oil by changing it 
into a soup. It is, however, an advantage to get a hard paint immediately, 
if by so doing we can also retain the elasticity of the oil. This we accom- 
plish by using red lead as a pigment. The red lead gives up some of its 
oxygen to the oil and changes part of it into an oxy-linseed-oil acid, with 
which the lead unites to form a hard oxy-linseed-oil acid, oxide-of-lead soap. 
And yet red lead is a lasting paint, long retaining its elasticity and a certain 
power of holding itself together, more lasting than iron paints.’”’ — p. 113. 

‘* Mulder thus sums up the method of making a cheap, hard and well-pro- 
tecting paint: — ; 

1. By boiling oi] with two to three per cent of oxide-of-lead (litharge or 
red lead) to harden the soft, non-drying and free oil acids. ; 

2. Some oxide of lead as a pigment: red lead the best (uniting with and 
giving additional hardness to the oil.) ; 

3. Hard, indifferent powders, made as fine as possible, and as much used 
as the mixture will bear as a good paint. ‘The above seems to represent the 
true theory of a good paint.” ° 

‘We must have for a good paint substance one which not merely mixes 
with, but more or less links with, the oil. Barytes does not unite with the 
oil; zinc does so slowly; iron paints only partially if at all ;— red lead is the 
substance which best fulfils this office, and it is the most lasting paint. 
White lead, as we shall see, owes all its value as a paint (not a color) toa 
substance like red lead which it contains. Nevertheless red lead is the wost 
dangerous for the painter. Moreover itis a difficult paint to obtain pure, 
and is more inclined to blister than are iron paints, which are also much 
cheaper. We do not advocate the use of red lead, but it is necessary to show 
the facts as far as they exist.”” —p. 115. 


“Wrought-iron needs a paint hard and elastic, which will hold itself to- 
gether even if points of scale give away underneath it; hence the value of red 
ead on wrought-iron; while on cast-iron other paints, iron oxides, for exam- 
ple, will serve quite as well.’’ — p. 142. 

The Cincinnati Southern Railroad says that “red lead has proved far the 
best and most lasting paint. It is difficult to obtain in purity and is more 
expensive than iron oxide, but so much more lasting in the climate and re- 
gion through which the road passes that it is used in preference.’’ — p. 144. 


Prof. Henry L. Coulton, after three vears experiments with unlimited 
means at his command states that he finds ‘‘ nothing equal to red lead for 
ship iron.’”’ — p. 144. 

A pump-rod in an English well two hundred feet deep and protected by 
red lead lust nothing by rust in forty-five years. — p. 144. 

‘Red lead is adulterated with brick dust and other substances and in this 
way has lost, perhaps, some of its good reputation, Its value is that it unites 
with the vil, giving up at times part of its oxygen. No other substance 
which dves not unite with the oil can replace it. . . Spur says that should 
chemical action commence, red lead is reduced to metallic powder. This is 
possible, and it is also probable that red lead under great heat will blister 
sooner than iron oxide paint. Red lead has also been accused of forming 
a battery with iron, and rusting the iron faster by unlinking the oxygen in 
water. No evidence within my knowledge as to the effects of dried lead 
paints upon iron has appeared except as to the effects upon two vessels, and 
on these below their water-line. .. Above the reach of the sea-water 
wherever the red lead was in good condition it had done no injury. . . Our 
Government vessels are painted with red lead and zinc; but the favorite 

aint for ships’ bottoms in the merchant marine is, I believe, red lead alone, 

ed lead gives with zine a very hard paint. Red lead softens tin and has 
been accused of eating holes in it; this is not probable, It should not, how- 
ever, perhaps be used on tin. . . Finally, the color of red lead is not dura- 
ble, especially not with white lead. Under the action of the sun it becomes 
less orange; and mixed with other tints, or under the influence of sulphur 
gas, its color is fugitive. Again red lead is perhaps more injurions to the 
workman than other paints, because he must mix it with oil as it will not 
keep for use ground with oil.’’— pp. 145-6. 

‘‘Ked lead forms a soap with oil and no pene is more lasting. . . Red 
lead, litharge. and to some extent all kinds of manganese, including umber, 
form soap with oil. Red lead is a good drier, both because it contains oxy- 
gen and because it thus unites with the oil.’’ — p, 200. 

‘Mulder recommends red lead as giving the most elastic of all drying 
oils and at the same time the hardest.”’ — p. 202. 

“Oil merely heated to 212° with red lead for two hours is a quickly dry- 
ing oil. . . The litharge or red lead should be thoroughly dried and ground 
to a very fine powder.” — p. 203. 

‘‘Red lead, stability fair, strength of tone unpleasant.’’— p. 304. 


“Red lead is composed of 
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“Its color is more red as it contains more oxygen. It is of great valne asa 
paint substance, but dangerous to use because it does not keep fluid in oil, 
and painters, mixing the fine powder with the oil, are liable to suffer thereby. 
It fades in mixture with white lead, and may become less orange in sunlivht, 
but is more often whitened by the carbonic acid of the ait, which changes it 
into white lead, It requires Jess oi] than perhaps any other pigment. Test 
very diflicult, The test usually recommended has no correct basis,.’’—p. 319, 


2 Red lead contains over nine per cent of oxygen. 
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‘* Red lead is darkened by the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen orammo- | HOUSE OF MRS. P. L. BENNETT, WILKES BARRE, PA. 


hia. — p. 369.” 





Ir would be a great assistance to the user of Vogdes’s “ Pocket 
Companion,” and a still greater one to the reviewer, if the additions 
and alterations in each fresh edition, ‘‘ revised and enlarged ” as it 
is said to be, were indicated either in the index or in the body of the 
text. In the absence of such indications, we are unable to say how 
this edition differs from and is an improvement over its predecessors ; 
but as the chapter on “‘ Limes, Cements, Mortars, and Concretes ” ap- 
pears in a fresher type than other portions, as also an account of tests 
of brickwork made by Mr. Kidder, and tests of the brick used in 
the Indiana State House, it is fair to suppose that these portions are 
new. We can only say that this little pocket price-book ! is a useful 
companion, and the plan adopted of giving approximate prices only, 
is as sensible a method as could be adopted. But we would like to 
see the prices so carried out in each item that one need not have to 
guess whether dollars or cents were intended. 





ANOTHER “ pocket-book ” which it is a pleasure to examine simply 
because of the size and clearness of the type in which it is nelited is 
““Dizons’ Machinist’s and Engineer’s Calculator,”’ which has no great 
every-day value to architects except as a source of information to re- 
sort to at those long separated intervals when some question in dy- 
namics comes up for solution; but it has a considerable amount of 
useful material in a complete, but concise exposition of the rules of 
arithmetical procedure, begining with the clementary definitions, and 
explaining by the aid of examples the chief arithmetical operations. 
This feature of the book is amplified by a chapter of “ Rules and 
Problems” which gives a great number of solutions of a consid- 
erable variety of problems, that may occur in the practice of a me- 
chanical engineer. The chapterson “ Pumps’ and“ Steam Boilers” 
are of considerable general utility. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY’S BUILDING, HARTFORD, 
CONN. MR. J. C. MEAD, ARCHITECT, HARTFORD, CONN. 


HE building is of the Byzantine style of architecture, of brick, 
brownstone, and terra-cotta, 58’ x 120’, and as shown by the 
illustration, one and two stories in height, with a tower, hexag- 

onal in form, extending above the main roof. An octagonal portico, 
entered from Prospect Street, is partly enclosed by a screen of glass 
and iron between the upper portions of the brownstone columns. 
From this portico we enter the vestibule lighted by a large east 
window and an alcove, two sides of which are composed entirely of 

late and cathedral glass. The directors’ room, measuring 20’ x 24’, 
eading directly from this vestibule is lighted by a window ten feet 
wide, of novel construction, and is conveniently connected with the 

resident’s room and the spacious general office, 40’ x 45’, and twenty 
eet high. Panelled wainscoting six feet high is continued all around 
this room, and with the panelled ceiling in oiled butternut wood 
makes a very handsome finish for the apartment. A characteristic 
feature of the building is the vault, which is twenty feet square in- 
side and thirty-two feet high, all parts made easily accessible by light 
staircases and galleries conveniently arranged. 

Adjoining the vault, which is entered from the general office, is a 
supply-room, well-lighted, containing a coat-room, lavatory and a 
stairway leading to the ground floor. Beneath this room is the boiler- 
room. Under the general office and of the same size is the large 
supply and printing room, lighted by four hundred and thirty-two 
square feet of plate-glass evenly distributed. ‘Three offices, 13’ x 19’, 
14’ x 22’, and 20’ x 28’, are provided in the front part of the ground 
floor, and are directly accessible from a door at the sidewalk level on 
Prospect Street. Returning to the vestibule, an archway opens on 
the south revealing a generous staircase leading to the apartments 
above. The rooms throughout will be mainly finished in hard woods ; 
the basement to be in chestnut, the general office and vestibule in oak, 
the directors’ room and private office connected with same in mahog- 
any and the stenographers’ room in white-wood. 


HOUSE OF A. H. NORDYKE, ESQ. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
WALLINGFORD, ARCHITECT, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


MR. C. A 


OLD HOUSES IN NEW ENGLAND, SKETCHED BY MR. A. H. EVERETT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HOUSE AT SAN ANTONIO, TEX. MR. C. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


I. BERG, ARCHITECT, 


1 The Architect's and Builder’s Pocket Companion and Price- Book, consisting ofa 
short but comprehensive epitome of Deeimals, Duodecimals, Geometry and Men- 
suration: with tables of United States Measures, Sizes, Weights, Strengths, etc., 
of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick,Cement and Concretes, Quant ties of Materials in 
Given Sizes and Dimensions of Wood, Brick and Stone; and full and complete 
bills of pe for carpenter’s work and painting; also, rules for computing and 
valuing brick and brickwork, stone-work, painting, plastering, with a vocabulary 
of technical terms, etc., by Frank W. Vogdes, Architect, Indianapolis, Ind. En- 
larged, Aletta and corrected. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird & Co., Pub- 

1¢eTs. e 

3 The Machinist's and Steam-Engineer’s Practical Calculator. A Compilation 
of useful Rules and Problems arithmetically solved, together with general infor- 
mation applicable to Shop-Tools, pra 2 Pul eys, and Shafts, Steam- 
Bollers, and Engines. Embracing valuable ta les, and instruction in Screw 
Cutting, Valve and Link Motion, ete. 16mo, full morocco, pocket form. By D. B. 
Dixon. New York: D. Van Nostraud, Publisher, 1883. 


MR. BRUCE 
PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tus house is of brick and half-timber work, the lower story of 
brick with stone quoins at corners, second story half-tin. ber work with 
pebble-dashed panels. The peaks of gables are ornamented with 
repouseé lead-work, the roof covered with red slate. Cost, about 
$23,000. 





OUR LAST WEEK’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


\ OO late to prevent the mailing of our last weck’s issue, we learned 
that, owing to imperfections in the manufacture of the paper on 
which the illustrations were printed, an unknown number of im- 

perfect and inferior prints — particularly of the “Cloisters at Belem,” 
andthe ‘ Houses on Beacon Street, Boston,’’ — had been sent to the 
bindery, and had gone from thence to our subscribers. If any one who 
has received such imperfect or inferior prints will take the trouble to 
return them, we will replace them by perfect copies. To ensure 
against errors in making this exchange it will be well for the sender 
to write his name and address across the face of the rejected print. 








CEMENTS. 
/ LL the various kinds of 
= hydraulic cement used on 


the public works are daily 
tested by me as to their ten- 
sile strength, and weekly re- 
ports of the results obtained, 
with an annotation of the 
points where used, have been 
submitted to Capt. R. L. 
Hoxie and Lieut. F. V. 
Greene, assistant engineers, 
District of Columbia. 

Considering hydraulic cem- 
ent one of the most important 
materials employed in the 
public works, I have devoted 
to it a great deal of time, both 
to ascertain the strength of 
the various kinds as actually 
manufactured, and to im- 
prove, if possible, their quali- 
ties. 

Cement may be divided in- 
to two classes, the ordinary 
home-made and the Portland 
cements. 

The ordinary home-made 
cements, such as Round Top, 
Cumberland, etc., which have 
come to the notice of the 
engineer department in the works of the District, are the Rosendale, 
the Maryland, and the Virginia cements. Although the two last 
named of the class designated as “ slow-setting ” are of but recent 
date, they are now manufactured very successfully.in accordance with 
the formula given to the manufacturers by us, after a careful chemi- 
cal investigation and analysis. In my last annual report to the En- 
gineer Commissioner some formule were stated by which these 
cements are now manufactured. To-day they seem to command the 
market here, the manufacturers being able to furnish them at a less 
price than the Rosendale cement, whose qualities they even surpass, 
as will be hereafter demonstrated. 

SETTING OF CEMENTS. 

A slow-setting cement of the home-made brands, when mixed with 
water in a sufficient quantity at 80 ° Fahr., ought not to be “set” 
before the lapse of fifteen minutes. 

When it is put under water immediately after setting, it should 
keep on setting without crumbling, and ought to bear a tensile 
strength per square inch of at least : — 
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Hydraulic cement is a double silicate of lime and alumina, and is 
obtained by exposing the material to a degree of heat sufficiently 
high to produce partial vitrification. In this condition it contains no 
free lime, and constitutes a slow-setting cement of the Portland class. 

The tests made in my laboratory for the engineer department of 
the District are mechanical tests and chemical analyses : — 

1. Sifting, in order to ascertain the fineness. 

2. Setting, to ascertain whether quick or slow. 

8. Tensile strength; and 

4. Chemical analysis, — the most important proof. 


® Portions of a report made by E. J. De Smedt tothe Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for 1882. 


DeEcEMBER 1, 1883.] 
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FINENESS. 


Some eee have supposed that the heaviest cement is the 
best, and that a bushel measure filled lightly and levelled on the top 
should weigh 112 pounds. This weight in itself is no criterion of 
quality, and many cements of a hi h class weigh less, while some 
weighing even more are worthless. The specific gravity of the cem- 
ent, which varies from 2.701 to 3.100, should be ascertained. The 
absolute gravity of a finely-ground cement will be less than that of 
one coarsely ground ; and it is of the utmost importance that cement 
be = oa as fine as possible — so fine that it becomes almost impal- 
pable to the touch. 

In the composition of a mortar or concrete, it is of an apparent 
importance that each particle of sand and aggregate is completely 
surrounded by a film of cement, thus uniting each particle; and it is 
also apparent that any two grains of sand or aggregate which are in 
absolute contact become a source of weakness to the mass, inasmuch 
as they are not cemented together, but are only held in position by 
their surroundings, and in order to secure the stronger position wi 
the minimum quantity of cement, the first essential is that the cement 
be finely ground. 

It may appear strange that after the cement has been sifted, no 
matter through what number of meshed sieve, the portion which is 
retained in the sieve has practically no setting power. This seems to 
peor conclusively that cement, in order to be entirely effective, must 

ground to an impalpable powder, and, further, that all granula- 
tions are inert. 

Independently of the power of amalgamating with and surrounding 
each particle and aggregate of a concrete, fine grinding improves the 
quality of cement itself. 

In the manufacture of cement it is impossible that all the clinkers 
burn to an ae degree of hardness, and in passing through the mill- 
stones, the softer pieces, or those which have received the least calci- 
nation, are those ground the finest, while the well-burned clinker is 
only reduced to granules, not to powder. As it is the best-burned 
clinker which will produce the best cement, the value of fine grinding 
of it when well burned thus becomes a necessity. 

The fineness of the cement ought to be tested through a No. 60 
sieve, of 3,600 meshes per square inch, and the residue on the sieve 
ought not to exceed 5 per cent, and yet I find an average of 8.48 per 
cent in the Portland cement used, which has come under my exam- 
ination. 

BETTING. 

A quick-setting cement will set after being mixed with a quantit 
of water necessary to make a stiff paste before ten minutes, and will 
evolve heat. A slow-setting cement requires twenty minutes to set, 
and even longer, and will not evolve heat to any apparent degree. 

The meaning of the term “set,” as used by me in connection with 
cement, is explained as follows: The cement is purely chemical in its 
action; it commences with the addition of water to the cement, and 
continues until the cement attains its ultimate hardness. Continuous 
as the chemical action may be, there are periods, however, during the 
early stages, that may be defined, and it 1s one of these periods that 
is meant when the term “set” is employed, as shown below. 

When a sufficient quantity of water is mixed with the cement so as 
to form a stiff paste, pat or briquet, the first change observable is that 
the water comes to the surface; the next that it (the water) is 
absorbed by the cement, and this is the period I term “ set.” 

This, however, has nothing to do with the hardness, as some cem- 
ents may be sufficiently hard to withstand the impress of the thumb- 
oe at that time, while others will not be able to so resist until long 

ter. 

The advantage or disadvantage of using a “quick” or a “slow” 
setting cement must be-determined by the nature of the work for 
which it is required, and it is therefore impossible to say that either 
property is good or bad. The peculiar characteristics of them, how- 
ever, are that a “ quick-setting ” cement will attain firm strength in a 
short time, but will not improve much afterwards, while the “slow- 
setting ” kind will require more time to “set” in the beginning, and 
will eventually attain a much greater strength by a gradually increas- 
ing gain. 

In some inferior grades of cement, the “‘slow-setting”’ property is 
owing to an excess of non-active silica or other foreign matters con- 
tained therein. The home-made cements are of this grade, a charac- 
teristic of which is also that it is obtained by a lesser degree of heat. 


TENSILE STRENGTH. 


No matter, however, what results may be obtained by the foregoing 
alata and tests, after all they determine certain properties 
only, which a good class of cement should possess, but they give no 
definite information as to its strength. It is necessary, therefore, to 
carry on further tests, extending over any desired period, so that its 
strength at different dates may be ascertained and determined. The 
result of this test being the consequence of the chemical composition 
of the cement, the chemical analysis is necessarily the only foreteller 
of the ultimate strength of a hydraulic cement, which will be ex- 
plained hereafter. 

There is, perhaps, no better mechanical way of testing cement than 
by a tensile strain; it is easily applied and may be measured with 
great accuracy. This test is daily applied and recorded in the labo- 
ratory, and weekly reports made to Cae Hoxie and Lieut. Greene, 
of the engineer department. Seven hundred and six tests were made 
during the year. 


The following tables represent the average strength of the various 
kinds of home-made and Portland cements, at different dates, running 
over three years, and comprising : — 

Comparative statement of the tensile strength of various brands of home- 
made cements. 


VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND CEMENTS. 





At one| At five| Atten|, At At At At 
Name of brand. twen thirty | sixty | twelve 
day. | days. | days. b pea dave, days. |months 
Ibe. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs lbs. 
Cumberland.......... 55 85 117 192 250 350 
Shepherdstown.......}| 20 65 94 170 227 270 300 
Round Top........... 50 83 100 190 250 308 352 
Average ..... 42 78 104 184 242 294 334 
ROSENDALE CEMENTS. 
Delafield & Baxter... 20 55 95 145 220 250 295 
Norton ! .....scccececs 20 50 90 120 200 217 290 
Lawrenceville........ 18 30 70 100 150 185 200 
Average..........1 19 45 85 | 122 | 19 | 217 | 262 
‘Comparative statement of the tensile strength of various brands of Port- 
land cements. 


Atone| At five| Atten| At At At At 





Name of brand. twenty| thi sixty | twelve 
day. | days. | days. days. tava days. |months, 
lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. ‘Iba. Iba. 

Saylor’s...............| 150 250 300 340 380 450 600 

White's? lish)...| 170 300 350 410 450 500 700. 

Crown § (English)..... 120 195 270 290 320 350 400 

Imperial..............| 115 250 300 330 350 400 640 

Average..........; 138 240 305 342 355 425 585 

Stuart’s 1 (English)... 80 225 540 oe Savg ses 

Dyckerholf’s! (Ger.).| 100 250 550 600 700 eae wae 
Tests of home-made cements.... .... ccc cseecccs cccce scaesavawens 1,829 
Tests of Portland cements...........se.0 SéeanvisGesteesesesi ewes 500 
Total Teste css vecchetessctiecwlieet ek sucess awe 2,320 


Since the preparation of the foregoing tables, I have endeavored 
to find the actual strength of the Portland cement: first, with the 
granules and without the pe r screening; second, after proper 
screening, leaving out the clinkers; and, third, with the clinkers or 

anular residue retained and properly pulverized; and after a care- 
ful experiment with Saylor’s Portland cement, I find that the grade 
usually furnished has a breakage at 1” x 1” for ten days of 300 
pounds. The same cement without the clinkers, when screened 
through a No. 60 sieve (the same as heretofore mentioned), gives for 
the same number of days a breakage of 380 pounds. If the granu- 
lar residue, after being pulverized to an almost impalpable powder, is 
added to the cement thus screened, the breakage point for 1” x 1” at 
ten days goes up as far even as 525 pounds. | 

So far the analyses made by me of the cement stones in this vicin- 
ity, producing our home-made Maryland and Virginia cements, viz., 
from the Cumberland, Round Top, and Shepherdstown quarries, give 
positive proofs of a probable manufacture of Portland cement from 
some of the strata of the quarries at those lecations. I am now 
devoting as much time as can be spared from my other duties in 
experimenting on these strata, with a view of ultimately arriving at 
the result of manufacturing right here a cement in all dee yaad equal 
to the Portland cement, and at a greatly reduced cost. y tests so 
far induce me to hope that within a very short time the object will be 
accomplished, and we will no longer, for our public works have to 
depend on the importation from foreign countries of Portland cement, 
but we will be able to produce it in the immediate vicinity of the 
District. 

Extract of chemical analyses of the Portland cements. 





: md 
§ An 
pe es 
es Be 
A Sac 
x) B~> 
Name of brand. | ¥ m we 
> a 6| S88 
£ EES 
a 3 £24 
} a o 
per cent. | per cent.} per cent. 
Saylor’s......cccecseee ewehe <eeeas. 0d siketwaoewens 1,50 1.00 20.00 
Wiite's ne eer eres ee ee TE errr re ree 1.30 1.25 4.00 
White’s, condemned..........eseeeee seccccccecs 7.00 1.25 14.00 
ClOWD s6 dis csiee 6 eso Fh ee ed SS Se Oe Seed dees wee eee 3.00 4.00 7,00 
Tmperial.......ccccccecccscccseee ssscvccccevece 2.00 3.00 6.00 
Stare Bis ac clas cacsasic ehes aces eewe wee wesw sceee sce 0.40 0.00 4.00 
Dyckerhoff’s.... ccc. cccsescccvecccece pew dekeeat 0.45 0.00 4.00 
Average...... eeeeeeceonseseseaeeeen es seeeoeeeneene 8.43 


The loss by calcination represents the coral teas of carbonic acid 
and moisture, viz., air-slacking or imperfect calcination. 
Inert silica represents so much sand. 


1These cements were not used in the District, but were from samples procured 
and sent here for comparative experiments, 

This cement frequently gives unsatisfactory results, even as low as 95 pounds 
in ten days. 

* Condemned. 
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Granular residue by screening represents so much inert cement, 
and in effect may be considered as so much sand. 

Comparing the above two tables of “tensile strength” and “ ex- 
tract of chemical analyses,” it is at once observed that the mechanical 
tests and the chemical analyses will predict the ultimate results of 
any given brand of Portland cement. 

n the foregoing the statement was made that in the home-made 
cements the slow-setting properties are generally due to an excess of 
non-active silica and other foreign matters, the addition of which 
reduces their tensile strength. 

In order to obtain from a “ quick-setting ’”’ cement a “ slow-setting ” 
one, I have tried several processes, without adding any foreign stone, 
introducing in the compound a relatively great quantity of inert and 
objectionable substances. My experiments were mostly directed 
towards changing the nature of the free lime, the cause of the quick 
setting, the evolving of heat, and the expansion of the mortar, and 
the researches in that direction have resulted most successfully. 

Anhydrous lime, or free lime as it has hereinbefore been termed, 
when brought in contact with water evolves heat and expands. If this 
anhydrous lime CaO is changed into a bibasic carbonate of lime (CaO)? 
CO, or into hydrate of lime CaO H,O, the addition of water will not 
evolve heat, and the mortar will not expand. 

The hydraulic cement containing anhydrous lime CaO will elimi- 
nate heat and will expand; when this CaO is transformed into (CaQ)?, 
CO?, or into CaO H,O, it will be ina proper condition to combine with 
silicic acid SiO®, it will not produce heat, and will not expand; it will 
then be a slow-setting cement, and will produce a mortar of much 
greater tensile strength than a cement made slow by the addition of 
other stones. 

The desired results are obtained by the following processes: After 
calcining, at red-heat, limestone, hydraulic limestone, or hydraulic 
cement limestone, in the presence of carbonic acid, CO%, it will be 
found that the carbonate of lime, CaO CQO2, in those stones has been 
transformed into bibasic carbonate of lime (CaO)? CO2. 

The operation is performed in ordinary furnaces or kilns. The 
carbonic acid used in the treatment is obtained from the top of the 
furnace while the stone is being calcined. It is conducted to and in- 
jected into the material, at red heat. 

The proper theory of the calcination may be thus formulated : — 

a 
CaO CO?<G ig > (Ca)? CO?+ CO? 

The hydrating process is just as effective as that above described, 
and has the advantage of its great simplicity. 

To change a “ quick-setting ” into a * slow-setting,” the anhydrous 
lime CaO is converted into a hydrate of lime CaO H,O, which, with 
the other constituents of hydraulic cement, will produce a hydraulic 
cement that sets “slow ” without heating or expansion. The hydrat- 
ing of the CaO can readily be accomplished. It is found in practice, 
that from one to two parts of water, by weight, to one hundred parts 
of calcined cement stone containing an excess of free anhydrous lime 
will suflice to produce the desired result. 

The water is combined with the cement by sprinkling it over the 
calcined stone coming from the kilns; it is then milled, ete. 

The latter process is now in operation with excellent results at the 
Round Top and Cumberland cement works, and, thus far, the quality 
of those cements has been improved at an average of 25 pounds in 
twenty days. This is due to the purer quality of the slow-setting cem- 
ent thus obtained. 

It has in the foregoing been shown that heretofore the Virginia and 
Maryland cements, viz., the Shepherdstown, the Round Top, and the 
Cumberland, were excluded from use on our public works: first, on 
account of their irregularity in quality; second, for their too quick 
setting properties. By the labors of this department, and by the 
advice given by it to the manufacturers of the above-named brands 
of cement, they have at this time been enabled to produce grades 
thereof far superior to the well-known Rosendale cement, as shown 
in the preceding table. Owing to the reduced price at which they 
are sold, to-day they command the market here. These brands of 
cements are furnished to our contractors at 90 cents per barrel of 300 

ounds, while the Rosendale cement cannot now be purchased in 
Vashington for less than $1.25 per barrel. This, there is a differ- 
ence of 35 cents per barrel in faver of the Maryland and Virginia 
cements. 

It may be estimated (with a very approximate degree of certainty) 
that 40,000 barrels, at least, of these Finds of cement are annually 
used on the public works of the District of Columbia. A saving of 
40,000 & 35 = $14,000 per year is thus made. With great pleasure 
I have to state that this is simply due to the indefatigable labor of the 
engineer department of the District of Columbia, and it is with the 
greatest pleasure I take this opportunity to thank the officers of that 
department for the aid, encouragement, and facilities they have 
granted me in the prosecution of my operations. 


Tue Enciish NOMENCLATURE OF LuMBER. — Readers of lumber 
journals are often puzzled by the use made of the word “deal” by 
nearly all foreign publications, and some home ones. As generally used 
it means simply a piece of soft wood lumber; but the strict definition 
of the word, as understood by the English timber-merchant, is soft 
wood timber imported and sawn to the section of 3’’ x 9’, or 4’ x 8”, 
or 4’’ x 10’. Similarly, “planks” are 3” x 12”’ or 4” x 12’’, and “ bat- 
tens” 21:2’’x 7’ or 3’ x 7’’, all irrespective of length, which varies 
considerably, and of the country or port they come from. — Journal of 
Progress. 





DEMERARA GREENHEART. 
‘Sgr laren as a wood is 


well known, but it has been 

unnoticed save by ship-build- 
ers and marine engineers, by 
whom, from possessing special 
merits, it is bight esteemed. Its 
merits primarily are its durability 
and its power of resisting the rav- 
ages of worms and other forms 
of marine life. Outside the influ- 
ence of the ship-builder and the 
marine engineer it is little known, 
and as a wood has been treated 
with undeserved neglect. We are 
of opinion that it possesses merits 
outside the influence of these 
trades, and that such merits have 
only to be pointed out to bring the 
wood into prominent use. 

Greenheart is the natural asso- 
ciate of teak-wood, as it is used 
side by side with that wood, both 
in shipbuilding and in marine en- 
gineering. It is one of the ten 
woods classed Al at Lloyd’s. 
Greenheart, although a product of 
the forests of South America, only 
rates at about half the price of 
teak-wood, the one being purchas- 
able at about 3s. 6 d. per cubic 
foot, and the other at about 7 s. 
Why this difference should exist 
it is not easy to explain. In ship- 
building it may be that the weight 
of greenheart is against it, for its 
specific gravity is 1,149, against 
teak 800, and oak 828. ‘Teak, 
although a most expensive wood, 
and one not possessed of pleasing 
grain or color, has made consider- 
able progress outside the above 
trades. It is well known in the 
building of railway-carriages, for 
staircases and floors where a great 
amount of wear has to be con- 
tended with; but its compeer, greenheart, is unknown in these special 
departments of trade. In railway-carriages it may be that green- 
heart is discarded on account of its weight, which, it will be seen, is 
about one-third more than teak-wood and one-fourth more than oak ; 
but for stairs, floors, and a hundred purposes in the constructive arts, 
we fail to see why it is not adopted in preference to any other wood. 
It has the qualities of being hard, tough, strong, and elastic, added to 
which it is very durable in point of wear, and practically indestruc- 
tible with regard to fire. As a building timber its price, compared 
with its strength and durability, ought to place it in the foremost 
rank. It is imported in logs, dort 24’ to 50’ long, and in squares 
ranging from 12” to 24”, and logs are recorded as long as 70’, and 
24’ square, so that no objection can be taken to it on the score of 
size. In color it is not unlike oak, except that it has a greenish tinge. 
Its face is lustrous, but except in figured logs it cannot be termed an 
ornamental wood. The figure, which is somewhat rare, partakes of 
that found in American birch, caused by the fibres in the outer wood, 
under certain conditions of growth, taking a waved or tortuous 
course. It has the specialty of being remarkably free from knots, 
and of being more free from ring and heart shakes than any other 
wood. The sap-wood is most difficult to tell, and although there are 
experts who assert that it forms one-fifth to one-third of its bulk, there 
are others who assert that it is a wood free from sap, or, if not free, 
that the alburnum, like that of the lignum-vite, is as durable as the 
duramen. 

As a weight-carrying wood, we question, when its size and practi- 
cability are taken into account, if it has a rival. The breaking 
weight of a specimen 7’ long and 2” x 2” square is 1,332 pounds, 
against teak 877 pounds, and oak 900 pounds. Its crushing weight 
on a cube of 4” x 4”, is 98,°37, tons, against teak 37;%,5 tons,and oak 
(green) 33,°4)5 tons. 

A peculiarity in greenheart is that it is liable to shake or split at the 
ends; this is such a marked movement in planks cut from the logs that 
they are invariably bound with hoop-iron. Charles Waterton, the 
great naturalist who travelled in South America from 1812 to 1824, 
speaks most highly of the greenheart; and the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
who reissued Waterton’s work in 1879, says that Waterton brought 
some greenheart wood to this country, to be made into furniture for 
Walton Hall, Yorkshire, and very excellent furniture it is said to 
have made. Mr. Wood thinks it possible that this furniture may still 
be at Walton Hall. 

As a furniture wood, its color, during the present fashion for dull 
goods and sage greens, cannot fail to be acceptable. Its great 
strength admits of its being used in small volume, its smal] dimensions 
compensating for its great weight. From its compact nature it is 
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susceptible of elaborate ornamentation, more especially in the lathe. 
In hardness it compares somewhat with ebony and satinwood, and 
henee, when used in the veneer, would admit of being cut to a fine 
gauge. As to its ornamental character we know very little; but there 
are figured specimens, the use of which is now under the considera- 
tion of practical cabinet-makers. 

The Rev. J. G. Wood informs us that there are three varieties of 
greenheart : the yellow, the black, and the “mainop ;” it need scarcely 
be said that the yellow is the variety generally known in this coun- 
try, and the one to which the above remarks refer. 

We have of late heard a great deal on the subject of fire-proof or 
fire-resisting materials. Cased wood and concretes have received 

rominent notice, and the opinion is general that wrought and cast 
iron are questionable materials. Wood, we know, is an inflammable 
material, and on the average forms the bulk of the fuel that keeps up 
the flames in burning buildings; but there are woods of a highly in- 
flammable character, and others which are slow or difficult to burn. 
The ordinary fir-wood, which forms the bulk of the timber in every 
building, is highly susceptible of fire, and when once ignited is difh- 
cult to extinguish ; on the other hand, it is well known that oak as a 
timbering wood will not ignite or feed a fire in like degree to fir-wood. 
The secret of this lies in the fact that oak is a hard, compact wood, 
whilst fir is soft and resinous. It thus follows that all hard, dense, or 
compact woods are in Jarge degree uninflammable. Compared with 
greenheart, oak is a soft, porous wood, one that fire would make in- 
road upon, whilst greenheart would stand uninjured. As a wood, we 
do not maintain that greenheart is fire-proof ; but if wood is to assume 
fire-proof qualities in any degree, such qualities are only to be found in 
i. dense and compact woods, at the head of which we may safely 
place greenheart. 

For bearing purposes greenheart has no rival, and we maintain that 
beams of this wood possess high qualities in the direction of resis- 
tance to the inroad of fire; such beams, if cased with plaster or other 
fire-resisting material, would stand uninjured in any ordinary fire, and 
would be more reliable in their conduct than cast or wrought iron. 

This question of introducing hard-wood into buildings as a fire-proof 
material is a new one, and one that calls for our most serious consid- 
eration. There is no doubt that it is more qualified to resist the 
inroad of fire than ordinary fir timber, or than that highly combus- 
tible wood that is now so generally used, “ pitch-pine.” This being 
the case, what is to prevent us from using such non-inflammable 
woods as greenheart for the internal wood-work of our buildings? 
Taken as a timber for bearing purposes, we have to face the fact that 
it is double the cost of fir-wood or pitch-pine. Against this drawback 
we have the fact that one-third of the scantling size may be reduced 
throughout in the case of greenheart, to balance the bearing qualities 
of the three woods. The breaking weight of a 7’ scantling, 2” x 2”, 
placed 6’ between the bearings, is as follows : — 

Fir-wood. Pitch-pine. 
76 pounds. 970 pounds. 

This reduction of one-third in volume goes far to assimilate the 
cost of greenheart with firwood and pitch-pine, after which the differ- 
ence is far outweighed by the advantage of introducing a less volume 
of wood into any given building, where it may in case of accident 
become food for fire, and in that less volume being of a hard or un- 
inflammable character. 

We are free to admit that the fire-resisting qualities of greenheart 
have not been tested in burning buildings, but we have the fact that 
fir-wood is soft and inflammable, and that hard-wood is in every way 
its opposite. This is well known so far as kindling is concerned, for 
if it be hard-wood, such as mahogany, a fire cannot be kindled with it, 
nor will it be readily kept alive by feeding with such wood. <A block 
of such wood will invariably damp out a fire, where one of fir-wood or 
pitch-pine will prove a living coal. A friend of the writer, an old 
practical ship’s carpenter, who has circumnavigated the globe, 
says of preoihiaart : “It is as hard and strong as iron, and so dense 
and compact that fire will scarcely touch it.” This being the case, 
why not, we ask, bring it prominently forward as a building timber, 
and use it in place of the highly inflammable and cumbrous woods 
which are so undeservedly popular ? 

The test of inflammable and non-inflammable woods rests largely 
with their specific gravities, a light soft wood being more susceptible 
of fire than a heavy hard-wood, ‘especially so if the soft wood is 
charged with oil and resin. To assist those interested in this subject, 
we give the specific gravities of the following woods, 1,000 being the 
equivalent of water — that is, those under 1,000 will float with more 
or less buoyancy, whilst those over 1,000 will sink below the surface : 
Baltic fir. Pitch-pine. Englishoak. Greenheart. 

562 635 428 1,149 

The above statistics are obtained from the Government dock-yards. 
We extract them from the valuable work by Laslett, “ Timber and 
Timber Trees.” It may be said that the specific gravities vary greatly 
with different examples of soft woods, but that they are very uniform 
in the hard-woods. 

The high specific gravity of greenheart is shown in the respective 
weights per cubie foot : Quebec yellow-pine, 32.08 pounds; Baltic fir, 
35.09 pounds; pitch-pine, 39.37 pounds; English oak, 51.72 pounds ; 
greenheart, 71.82 pounds. 

On all hands we see that greenheart is a wood of great strength, 
durability, and size, one highly endowed with fire-resisting qualities, 
one that necessitates a less volume of wood being introduced into a 
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1,332 pounds. 
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building for a given amount of work, one, considering the lightness of 
the scantlings required, that is low in price, and, lastly, one practi- 
cally within reach of the builder, when the policy of using soft, inflam- 
mable and bulky woods is set aside. — Timber Trades Journal. 





THE INCOHERENT ARTS. 
ARIS is laughing just 


now over a curious 

picture-s ho w — the 
Exhibition of the Inco- 
herent Arts, in the 
Galerie Vivienne. It 
is, says a correspondent 
of the Manchester 
Guardian, in some sort 
the revenge of the men 
who cannot find a place 
in the coherent arts. 
Once a year—at least 
this is the second year 
of it—a sympathetic 
member of that order 
invites all his fellows to 
send in their wildest in- 
ventions in satire of the 
great existing schools. 
It is peculiarly appro- 
priate just now, while 
the solemn triennial 
show in the Champs 
Elysées is still open. 
In the ‘one you see the 
schools on their serious 





side; in the other, you see them in caricature, and the caricature is 


by a long way the more amusing. The brush seems, after all, the 
best implement for satire on the brush. No doubt in time to come 
many of the contributors to this modest show, when seeking for 
admission to the Institute, will feel glad to buy up all the copies of a 
certain small yellow catalogue which recalls their participation in this 
practical cs For the moment, however, they laugh without a 
thought of the morrow, and it is impossible not to laugh with them. 
Their fun is pretty equally distributed among all the schools. A dis- 
tinguished impressionist on our side of the water comes in for a share 
of it in the painting of a Nocturne in Two Voices—a few dabs of red 
and a few dabs of white in a cloud of gloom. It is not only impres- 
sionist, but, say what you will, it is impressive in its suggestion of an 
infinite mystery of darkness, though it was certainly never meant to 
be that. This mark of the school — its taste for vast, misty effects — 
is shown again in the study of Hyacinthe in London. Hyacinthe, the 
actor, as every Parisian is aware, is famed for his abnormal develop- 
ment of nose; in the picture we see this organ, and this organ only, 
in the foreground of one of our densest x The impressionists 
receive another hit in an absolutely empty frame labelled A Paint- 
ing of the Future. The realists are even more severely treated. In 
The Macaroni Harvest in Naples we have a woman, with a bundle of 
sticks of real macaroni on her back, in a field covered with a growth 
of the same kind. The catalogue informs you that you are quite at 
liberty to taste and try. An Egyptian Frigate Chasing Three Cholera 
Patients belongs to the same school of art. The three cholera pa- 
tients are three red herrings fastened to the canvas, and realistic in 
treatment beyond all doubt. The Paris by Night and Paris by Day 
cuts with a double edge at the Realists on one side, and at the 
Prefect of the Seine on the other, who has lately caused an all but 
absolute block of traffic by simultaneously repaving half the city with 
wood. This is not a picture, indeed, but rather a statuary group, 
made up of a wheelbarrow, a pickaxe, a shovel and a lantern, in exact 
resemblance of the curious trophies of labor that are now to be seen 
everywhere in the streets. The Genius of Naturalism, dedicated to 
M. Emile Zola, is a figure of a winged boy with the head of a pig; and 
the Portrait of M. de la Pommeroye, the critic and lecturer, is realism 
carried to its furthest limit. Only the face is painted; the hair is 
real hair, the books in the foreground and the glass for water are real 
glass and real books, the eyeglass and the long drooping moustache 
are as real as all the rest. Z'he One-Year Volunteer is another por- 
trait study, treated with all that originality of invention in this style 
which the younger painters have brought so much in vogue. It is 
merely a hand and arm, the hand gloved with that huge coarse mitten 
which the French linesman wears on public occasions, and which is 
his most distinctive mark. ‘The theory, presumably, is that you are 


| to represent your sitter by what is most characteristic of him, and the 





characteristic of the little French soldier is his big-gloved hand ; all 
the rest of his body is mere detail. Another portrait is more fantastic 
still. This is the Venus de Mille Os, and it bears a marked resem- 
blance to Madame Sarah Bernhardt. The face is the face of Sarah, 
but the body is made up of innumerable bones, a rather retrospec- 
tive satire on her thinness, for she has long since grown as shapely as 
most of her rivals. In the military series we have several square 
yards of canvas, which are at the same time only so many square yards 
of battle smoke, with here and there a képi, and here and there a sword. 
They represent Jena, Solferino, Magenta, Wagram, Austerlitz; and 
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you are to take your choice among them for any particular battle you 
want. There has been nothing more telling since that painting 
shown in a piece at the Variéteés, which, if you held it up one way, 
was the desert under a blue sky, and if you turned it upside down 
was the Mediterranean under glowing heavens. The Clarion sounds 
the Charge is at once military and realistic. ‘The warrior rushing at 
us right out of the picture is half painted and half real properties ; his 
plume and his sword stand out in relief half a foot high. In the 
Incoherent National Flag, hung as a decoration on the staircase, thie 
artist has finely typified the confusion of parties and factions as it 
must exist in the mind of a plain dealer. The ground of the flag is 
the red of the barricades, but this is dotted with the lilies of France ; 
and the flagstaff is surmounted by the imperial eagle. Make what 
you can of it; but then make what you can out of the politics of the 
day! Genre does not escape. The French have always had a certain 
contempt for those pictures representing domestic or every-day inci- 
dent that find so much favor on our side. Here we have a study of 
a street bootblack and his customer. The customer is a mendicant 
friar without shoes, and the astonished artist of the brush is asking 
him if he wishes to have the great toe blacked as well as the rest. 
The catalogue is a continuation of the jest; every artist, as in the 
dicnified official volume of the Salon, is required to give his name and 
birthplace, and the name of his master. All sorts of names are given, 
partly no doubt from motives of prudence ; and, still further to batile in- 
uiry, the birthplace is equally vague or misleading. One artist de- 
ae that he was “born at Bougival or elsewhere ;’”’ another, that he 
was born at Cape Horn; a third, that he has really forgotten his bap- 
tismal name; a fourth writes himself down a “ pupil of Rembrandt ; ” 
another is “self-taught but vaccinated ;” and one dates from the 
madhouse at Bicétre. This gentleman contributes a row of figures 
in gingerbread, which may be said to be the masterpiece of the de- 
partment of sculpture. Grotesque as it is, the show may not be with- 
out a wholesome effect upon certain eccentricities of the art to-day. 





HOUSE-BUILDING SUPERSTITIONS IN THE EAST. 


N England house-building isa matter 
on which, in spite of “jerry ” build- 
ers, one can look with comparative 

equanimity. In Indo-China itis a very 
different affair. Everything that is 
a source of trouble in the West disap- 
pears in those comfortable latitudes. A 
site can be found practically anywhere. 

The jungle furnishes for the trouble of 

cutting it, as much material as may be 
required. Comparatively so little skill 
is wanted to start as an architect that 
Eee every man can be his own house- 
on 2a builder, and if he is tolerably diligent 
and not too ambitious, might finish his 

house in a few days; but as a set-off to all these advantages, it is a 
very difficult matter to raise up a house which is not rendered dan- 
gerous or ineligible by the nature of the soil, the idiosyncrasies of 
the surrounding spirits, or the revolutionary character of the timber 
used. Building houses is therefore a very critical operation, and not 
to be undertaken without very considerable Sabaistic lore, and an 
intimate acquaintance with all the animistic peculiarities of the 
neighborhood. For the instruction, therefore, of those who are forced 
by necessity, or are foolhardy enough to believe that they can build 
themselves houses without coming to any particular harm, there are 
elaborate text-books, both in Burinese and Siamese. ‘The Burman 
Delhtton is a bulky treatise, containing a farrago of omens and siens 
with regard to all possible events and circumstances, and not merely 
to the process of building. The Siamese Tamra, or Manual of House- 
Building, is considerably more systematic, and, in addition, possesses 
the advantage that it sticks to the subject of which it professes to 
treat. ‘The theories in both works are based on and elaborated from 
the Shastras which record the customs of the Brahmins. Notwith- 
standing their Buddhism, which prohibits all such beliefs, the Indo- 

Chinese have a very strong regard for the Braliminical observances. 

The house-building code is therefore a very popular institution. It 

persuades a man that he is pious when he has an internal conviction 

that he ought to be damned. 

The first thing the would-be house-builder has to do is to find out 
the situation of the great dragon that encircles the earth with his 
body, like the Midgard serpent of Northern mythology. This must 
be ascertained before operations are begun at all, for it will have a 
great influence, not only on the time of beginning the building, but 
on the way in which the foundations must be dug, and the method of 
hoisting the posts into position. ‘This the Burmese have recorded 
for themin a rhyme which every schoolboy can repeat. The Siamese 
are not less alive to the necessity of accurate information on the sub- 
ject, and it is fully set out in the Tamra. The reason of this is that 
when you come to dig the hole for the main post of the house you 
must heap up the earth on the side toward the Nagah’s belly. Ter- 
rible consequences follow if you do not observe this preliminary pre- 
caution. When you have settled generally how you ought to dig, 
there are a number of special rules to be observed in the digging it- 
self. It will never do to go blindly ahead, for all the world as if you 
were a navvy on piece-work. In the first place it is well to dig at large 
all over the space your house is intended to cover; in fact, if you 





have any regard for yourself, you certainly will. There are divers 
reasons for this. If you find costly articles, silver or gold, or the 
images of men and deities, it is a most happy sign, and will go far to 
counteract all but willful remissness in other matters. On the other 
hand, when bones or ashes, or the figures of wild animals are found, 
the deductions are most unpropitious, and if you persist in going on, 
the house will have neither luck nor peace. If the remains of pre- 
vious house-posts are found still lying buried in the ground, they must 
be carefully dug out and carried away, for if this were not done, and 
a new building were to be run up over the old remains, sickness and 
quarrellings would be the certain result. 

At any rate, whether vou get the advice of an expert or not, it is 
imperative that you should carefully turn over all the ground where 
the new building is to be. Having done this, it isa matter of rea- 
sonable precaution to make offerings to the earth-spirit. Acquaint- 
ance with this Phra Phum and his belongings is no light matter, and 
is likely to be as good as an annuity to the man who has mastered 
the details. Ashe is an earthy spirit he is especially liable to mor- 
tal failings, and notably possesses a very short temper, which will 
brook no deficiency in reverence. Negotiations with this deity are 
therefore rather ticklish work, but itis perilous to leave them undone. 
The site being settled, and things made right with the guardian spirit 
of the earth, the next thing to be done is to dig holes for the recep- 
tion of the posts. It is necessary to begin with that for the chief 
post, and the hole for this must not be dug square, but in the form of 
a triangle. ‘This may imply more work, but that cannot be belped. 
When the hole for the main post is finished, go on with the others, 
but be sure to do it in regular order, working round in circles, from 
right to left, so as to follow the line of the dragon’s body from head 
to tail. When it comes to the hoisting of the posts into position, the 
face must throughout be turned toward the back of the Nagah, a 
little inclining toward the tail, and the post must be heaved up toward 
this point of the compass. It is also necessary to be very careful in 
the selection of the timber for the house. Trees especially to be 
avoided are those which have no flowers, those which have no 
leaves, trees which grow on ant-hills, trees with birds’ nests on 
them, and those from which the bark has been torn off from 
whatever cause. Unhappily these distinctions are not obvious 
in timber which you have not cut yourself, and rascally Chinese 
carpenters will not hesitate to palm off upon the unwary wood 
from a tree of which scores of egrets — the Byeing, or sacred paddy- 
bird of the Talaings—have nested. After you have got the 
posts up, the surface of the ground must be smoothed down, and 
then the posts are decorated with little bags of shells, coins, 
husked rice, and the like. These must be hung up by the hands of 
a maiden, and not by any rude male. The heads of the posts are 
also covered over with cloth, for the safe keeping of the guardian 
spirit of the house. 

It would be neither seemly nor safe to leave him exposed to the 
elements. The final ramming in of the posts is done at an hour fixed 
by the astrologers, the culminating point of some happy constellation. 
There is much shouting and feasting on the occasion. 

With the foundation of his house settled satisfactorily, the sensi- 
bilities of the great world-dragon and the guardian spirit of the earth 
soothed and conciliated, and the house-posts raised and decorated 
with proper profusion, the house-builder may consider himself past 
all his troubles. — Saturday Review. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Cypress.— The cypress used in New England is principally of the 
yellow variety, and is obtained in Alabama and along the Gulf Coast. 
It is used in making cisterns, tanks and vats for breweries and mills, 
and seeins to be growing in favor for dyeing and chemical vats, as the 
dye does not affect it 80 much as other woods. It is being used largely 
for shingles, gutters, sills, fancy and common fencing, doors and door 
jambs, and for sashes and blinds. It is also used for outside and inside 
finish, and polishes up handsomely. Asa foundation for buildings on 
filled-in land where the wood becomes wet and then dry it is valuable, 
as it will not rot as other woods do. It is being used considerably at 
present by builders of row-boats and yachts. ‘The lumber generally 
runs large and clear, is cheap and very durable, and ag its merits be- 
come better known will be a very popular wood in the North. — Zhe 
Lumber World. 





Tre Latety DiscovErRED Roman REMAINS AT Paris.— The remains 
of the Roman arena which were brought to light in Paris some time ago 
are ina much better state of preservation than was at first imagined ; and 
now that the passage, one hundred feet long by twenty feet wide, which 
leads down from the main entrance to the arena itself, has been cleared 
of the debris, it is easy to form an idea of what the ruins will look like 
when the other obstructions have been removed. “ Descending into the 
amphitheatre by this passage,” says the St. James’s Gazette, “‘ the visitor 
willhave to his left the stone seats rising one above the other, in front of 
him the semicircle formed by the wall enclosing the arena, and to his 
right the outline of the stage, which is still very well preserved. Only 
one-half of the arena has been excavated; but the other half, which 
belongs to the Paris Omnibus Company, will probably be purchased by 
the municipality ; and in the meanwhile the various fragments of col- 
uns, sculpture, etc., which are now in the Carnavalet Museum, and 
which are known to have been removed from the arena, will be taken 
back. Although this is the oldest building in Paris, dating as it does 
from the time of Hadrian, very few relics of great antiquity have been 
discovered during the progress of the excavations; but among the bones 
which have been dug up are some which apparently belonged to the 
wild animals killed in the amphitheatre.” 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence | 
is" Srovided by thus regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe 
sially from the smaller and outlying towne.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 





[Printed ifications of any patents here mentioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtasned 
the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for ' 

'y five cents.) 


288,611. SASH-HOLDER.— Henry H. Asimont, Du- 
lath, Minn. 

Zss,612. SELF OPENING AND CLOSING HATCH-DOOR 
OF oe eae W. Bickley, Mex- 

20, Mo. 

283,613. MITRE AND FRAMING-SQUARE.—Jas. H. 
Bolles, Dallas, Tex. 

28,621. FIRE AND WATER PROOF PAINT. — Wm. 
8. Chandler, Jackson, Mich. 

288,624. SPIKIT-LEVEL AND PLUMB. — Leonard L. 
Davis, Springtielil, Mass. 

258,630, Laren. — Charles Inward, Osage, Iowa. 

288,649. BRICK-MACHINE. — Gaylord Martin, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
i 25n,051. TRESTLE. — Michael Miller, Glenwood, 
owa. 
eins WaTER-CLOSET.—James Muirhead, Olney- 
e, R. 1. 
2as,676. MANUFACTURE OF AUGER-BIT8S AND 
A a BoxwING-TvOLs, — George F, Stearns, Chester, 
oun. 
2xn,034. COMPOSITION FOR WALLS. — John R. 
Davis, Clarence M. Wyrick, and Samuel Parker, 
Moundsville, W. Va. 
25,700. HEATER. — Robert Johnson and John F. 
Buerkel, Boswn, Mass. 
238,713. WRENCH. — John Lee, Sterling,O. 


205.722. Vise. — Edward L. Morris, Boston, Mass. 
2sn,731, FASTENER FOR THE MeEf&ring-KalLsS OF 


SasnHe&s. — Frank D. Paradise, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 

285,556. MiICKkUMETER-CALIPERS, — Leopold L. Re- 
macle. New York, N. Y. 

228,748. BiT-BxACE.— John Watson, Buffalo, N. Y. 

208,151. WINDOW-SASH. — Francis R. Wolfinger, 
Chicago, 11. 

2ax,i56. FIRE-ESCAPE LADDER. — Frank H. An- 
thouy. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

288,753. — WATKR-WASTE PREVENTER. — William 
Bartholomew, Doulton’s Sanitary Engineering Works, 
Albert Embankment, County of Surrey, England. 

a cats Faucer. — Leopold Braudeis, Brooklyn, 


208,770-771. CALIPERS. — Reuben H. Brown, New 
Haven, Conn. 

ely FAUCET. — Bernard Duerstock, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

2xx,793. Eaves-TROUGH HANGER. — Daniel Gotts- 
ehalk, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
eo SCREW. — Hayward A. Harvey, Orange, 

258,806. SAFETY-APPLIANCE FOR ELEVATORS. — 
Jobn Hodges, Westtield, N. J. 

258,87. IRY-SQUARE. — Robert Hodges, Philadel- 
phisa, Pa, 

Z-w,x3t, SUUTTER-HINGE. — Lyman W. Merriam, 
Winchendon, Mass. 

245,456. HEATING-FURNACE. —Justus M. Preston 
and John L. Bacon, Joliet, Ill. 

zak siS. FacucntT. — Join R. Rueckert and Robert 
A. Hail, Baltimore, Md. 

266,566. JUINER'’S PLANE. — Svlon R. Rust and Ar- 
thur E. Rust, Pine Meadow, Conn. 

2na,Xs6. MANUFACTURE OF ‘TILES, BRICKS, ETC. — 
Isaac B. Shaw, Tunstall, County of Statford, England. 

238,882. KArCHET - DRILL. — Albert Soderstrom, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

25x,05i. BLEVATOR-HATCHWAY GUARD. — Nathan 
K. Sprague, Milford, Mass. 

2Ka,857. SPKEAKING-TUBE.— Henry C. Strong, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

235,894. BRICK AND TILE MACHINE, — William W. 
Wailace, Frankfort, Ind. 

ws8e,W02, FIRE-ESCAPE. — William Wightman, Den- 
ver, Col. 

284,918, Doorn - HANGER. — William B. Botsford, 
Miliport, N. Y. 

Zxs,920. DvoR-SECURER. — Frank Burrows, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

z3s,921, WINDOW-SCREEN. — Volney R. Chamber- 
lin, Cambridge, Mass. 

25x%,925. Wu0D-SCREW.— Isaac Cole, Newark, N. J. 
Sa alae WRENCH. — Henry Crowther, Provideuce, 
288,935. FIRE-PROOF COMPOUND AND SHEET. — 
Nathaniel C. Fowler, Boston, Mass. 

205,943, WINDUOW-SCRKEN.— Edwin Hunter, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

283,901. CALIPERS, — Oliver D. Warfield, Chicopee 
Fals, Mass. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


DWELLINGS, — Chas. E. Casscll, architect, has pre- 
pared drawings for Mrs, Dulin for 2 three-st’y 
marble front buildings, 25/ x s0/ each, on thess 
Monument st., between Cathedral aud Pearl Sts.; 
cust, $30,000. 

BuUILvVING PERMITS, — Since our last report twenty- 
five permits bave been granted, the more important 
of which are the fullowing: — 

Wm. H. Oler & Co., two-st'y brick shop, 30 ’x 60/, 
ws Eden St., between Lancaster and Aliceanna Sis. 


Chas. H. Callis, 13 two-st’y brick buildings, ws 
Chester St., commencing nu w cor, McElderry st. 

Jd. P. Brandau, 1 two-st’y brick buildings, com- 
mencing 8 w cor, Charles aud Heath Sts., rronting 
on Charies St. 

John Daugherty, two-et’y brick building, ws Car- 
rolltun Ave., between Pratt and Lombard sts. 

EK. W. Gorman, 6 two-st'y brick buildings, 8 8 
Hampstead St., bétween Patterson Park Ave. and 
Bradtord Alley. 

Kobert Kennert, five-st’y brick building, s 8 Fay- 
ette St., between Charles and St. Paul Sts. 

Mrs. Fannie Lurman, two-st’y brick stable, e 8 
Foster Alley, between Mosber aud MceMechen Sts. 

John L. brvoks, two-st’y brick building, 20’ x 30! 
fn rear of No. 357, 8 8 Pratt St., between Greene an 
Emory Sts. 

John Scherer & Son, two-st’y brick building, ss 
Raborg St., between Poppleton and Fremont Sis. 

Chas, E. Willis, 4 two-at’y brick buildings, e 8 
Monroe St., between Coale and Eager Sts.; and 7 
two-st’y brick buildings, ns Eagle St., commencing 
D wWeor. Fulton Ave. 

W. G. Divan, 2 two-st’y brick buildings,es Gilmor 
St.,s of Baker St. 

John Schem, two-st’y brick stable, in rear, s e cor. 
Hanover and Heath Sts. 

Susan C. Poultney, 6 three-st’y brick buildings, 
ns Pratt St., between Payson St. and Goldsmith 
Alley; and 5 two-st'y brick buildings, 8s Lenmmon 
Alley, in rear of above. 

Pikesville Dairy Co., two-st’y brick stable, 31’ x 
40’, ws Wilmer Alley, n of Mosher St. 

There will be nu change in the Labor Market Re- 
port for the month of December. 


Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick. —Commonicealth Ave., 
Nos. 340-348, Ward 11, for Geo. Wbeatland, 5dwells., 
22/ x O68/, three-st’y mansard; Vinal & Dodge, 
builders. 

Newbury St., 
Henry Whitwell, dwell. and stable, 22/ 6" x 78, two- 
st’y flat; Joseph M. Keening. builder. 

ood. — Prentiss St., Ward 21, for Babette Ebr- 
lich, stable, 27’ x 35’, two-st’y pitch. 

Bower St., No. 74, Ward 21, tor Albert R. Went- 
worth, stable, 22! x 28/, one-st'y pitch; Mr. Craber, 
builder. 

Wayne St., near Blue Hill Ave,, Ward 21, for 
Augustus Parker, dwell., 28’ x 38’, two-st’y pitch; 
Wood & Wetherbee, builders. 

Forrest St., rear, near Adams St., Ward 24, for 
John L. Gurney, greenhouse, 13’ x 85’ 6/7, one-st’y 
pitch; Win. H. Gordon, builder, 

Capes St., near Dyer St., Ward 24, for Charles 
A. Ufford, dwell., 197 x 20/, two-st’y pitch; Mr. Mo- 
Kenzie, builder. 

Dorchester Ave., junction Adams St., Ward 24, for 
Bouty. Godfrey, dwell. and stores, 30’ x 40’, two-st’y 


at. 

Leslie Pl., near Centre St., Ward 23, for Joseph 
Page, dwell., 17’ x 18’ and 24/ x 30’, two-st’y pitch; 
Melvin V. Ayers, builder. 

Harvard Ave., near Fairington St., Ward 25, for 
A. S. Richardson, stable, 3s/ x 40’, one-st’y pitch; 
C. W. Bowers, builder. 

Parker St., Nos. 721 and 723, Ward 22, for Jacob 
Goldsmith, 2dwells., 20’ 6" x 44/, three-st'y flat; Kob- 
ert D. Ward & Co., builders. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Bergen St., n 8, 345’ e Grand 
Ave., 2 two-and-one-half-st y brick dwells., felt and 
gravel roofs; cost; eacb, $3,000; owner, Francis UO. 
Jrish, Bennett Building, New York City; architect, 
A. HI; builders, S. Nash and J. Brown. 

Willoughby Ave., 8 8, 12U/ w Steuben St., 2 four-st’y 
brownstone front tenements, felt and gravel roofs; 
cost, each, $6,000; owner, Geo. W. Brown, 718 Fulton 
St.; builder, L. E. Brown. 

Waverley Ave., W 8, 100! 8 Myrtle Ave., two-st’y 
brick stable, tin roof; cost, $2,500; owner, P.M. Din- 
gee, Clinton Ave., cor. Myrtle Ave.: architect, Chas. 
Werner; builders, Burns & McCann and dno. Lee. 

Greene Ave., 18, 125/ e Stuyvesant Ave., 3 two-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin rvofa; cost, each, 
$4,5 0; owner, A. S. Walsh, New York City; builder, 
A. Miller. 

Berkeley Pl, 88,136’ w Eighth Ave., 4 three-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$13,000; owners and architects, J. Doherty & Son, 
280 Flatbush Ave. 

Pulaski St., n 8, 150/e Sumuer Ave., 18 two-st’y 
brownstone tront dwells., tin roufa; cost, each, 
$4,500; owner, Thos. J. Moore, 72 Sumner Ave.; 
architect and builder, Jno. Erickson. 

Hart s8¢t., n 8, 1497 &” e Sumner Ave., two-st’y 
brownstone front dwell., tin rouf; cost, $4,500; own- 
er, Thos. J. Moore, 72 Sumner Ave.; architect and 
builder, Jno. Erickson. 


Chicago. 


SOCIETY-BUILDING. — An attempt is making to raise 
ey for building a temple fur the Knights of 

~2ythias, 

Buiuise PERMITS. — John Cassidy, 3 three-st’y 
stores and dwells., 2713 to 2717 Archer Ave.; cost, 
$12,000; architect, Win. L. Carroll. 

Mrs. Vatman, three-st'y dwell., Woodland Park 
St.; cost, $X,000; architects, Wheelock & Clay; build- 
er, U. P. Smith. 

Baird & Douglas, 4 two-st’y dwells., 790, 792, 800, 
802 Walnut St.; cost, $10,000; architect, J. Austin; 
builder, A. Carlson. 

O. D. Wetherall, two-st’y factory, 72 and 74 Ewing 
St.; cost, $5,000; architect, W. Drake; builder, Geo. 
Lehman & Co. 

West side Brewing Co., two-st'y barn, 191 Rumsey 
St.; cost, 34,000, 

S. M. Hushnell, 2 three-st’y dwells., 175 and 177 
Warren Ave.; cost, $16,000; architects, Edbrouk & 
Burnham, builder, M. Mortimer. 

Geo. W. ‘Tilton, two-st’y dwell, 377 Warren Ave.; 
cost, $15,000; architects, Edbrovk & Burnham, build- 
er, M. Mortimer. 

Frank Slatkin, three-st’y flats, 1 Henry St.; cost, 


$4,000. 
br. E. W. Lee, 4 three-st’y stores and dwells., Van 


Buren St., cor. Laflin St.; cost, $31,000; architect, 
James kK. Wiilett; builder, J. M. Dunphy. 

G. W. Williams, 2 two-se’y dwells., liu2 and 1104 
hi Harrison St.; Cost, $0,0UU; architect, A. Wai- 
iain. 

W. H. Thomas & Son, two-st’y flats, 1427 and 1429 
Jacksun St., cost, $6,! Vu. 

Mrs. Lena Clemons, two-st’y dwell., 3425 Dearborn 
St.; cost, 34,000. 

H. W. isliss, two-st’y dwell., 2903 Indiana Ave.; 
cost, $6,000; architect, B. Penner; builder, B. Davis. 

Ida L. Place, three-st’y store and tats, 4184 Van 
Buren St.; cost, §6,0U0, arthitect, C. A. Mlacey. 
ae Volunce, two-st'y dwell., 21 Zion Placy; cost, 

RLU 

Godfrey Snydacker, two-st’y barn, 2622 Michigan 
Ave.; cost, $3, uuu. 

K. Garnett, two-st’y dwell., 760 Adams St.; cost, 

700 


>! e 

Bohemian Free Thinking School, three-st'y addi- 
tion, 4uU Kighteenth St.; cost, $17,000. 

Theo. Ludis, three-st'y store and dwell., 2449 Went- 
worth Ave.;, cost, $0,000; architect, J. F. Doerr; 
builder, A. Mueller. 

1. C. Stebbins, two-st’y stores and dwells., 815 to 
821 Clybourne Ave.; cost, $1,000; architect, H. M. 
Havsen; builder, L. Gottschalk. 

A. Dreyer, 7 two-st’y dwelis., 830 to 844) Jackson 
St.; coat, ¥1U,000. 

kia & Rogers, 2 three-st'y dwells., 207 and 209 Park 
Ave.; cost, $12,000; architect, Juijus Huber; build- 
ers, Krieg & Demuth. ; 


New York. 


Two holidays in the week have pretty thorough] 
broken up business, and little new work is reported. 
HoOThL.—An eight-st y hotel, to cover a lut lw’ x 1U0/ 
is to be built on the ne cur. of Madison Ave. an 
Fifty-eighth St., atacost of about $225,000, from de- 
signs of Messrs. D. & J. Jardine; Mr. V. K. Steven- 
son, Owner. 


near Hereford St., Ward 11, for HOUwsEs. — Six first-class houses are to be built on the 


secor. of Seventy-ninth St. aud Park Ave., by Mr. 
Jas. A. Frame. 

Bu1iLDING PERMITS. — Second Ave., ne cor. One Hun- 
dred and Fifth St., four-st'y brick tenement and 
store, tin roof; cost, $16,500; owner, Jacob L, 
Maschke, 210 Kivington St.; architect, J. C. Burne. 

Second Ave., ¢ 8, 26’ n One Hundred and Filth se, 
2 four-st’y brick tenements, tin roufs; cost, each, 
$15,000; owner, architect, etc., same as last. 

Second Ace., e 8, iv! u Une Hundred and Fifth St., 
four-st’y brick tenement and sture, tiu root; cust, 
$16,000; Owner, architect, etc., same as last. 

One Hundred and Fyth St, ne, 16/e Second Ave., 
five-et’y brick tenement, tin rvof, cost, $15,000; own- 
er, architect, etc., sume us Jast. 

Aird Ave., D e@ cor. Kighty-ninth St., four-st’y 
brick tenement and store, tin root; cost, 221,UU0; 
owner, John McCarthy, l4sv First Ave.; architect, 
Eugene Parker. 

fenth Ave., w 8, 75/ n Seventy-fourth St., five-st’y 
brownstone front flat, tin roof; cost, $23,000; oWuer, 
Stephen H. Mapes, 353 West biftieth St.; architects, 

~ Thom & Wilson. | 

Fifty-eighth St, ns, 100’w Eleventh Ave., two- 
st’y brick boiler and coal-house, gravel rvvf; lessee, 
Jas, Eastman, No. 1 Kast Seventy-second St.; archi- 
tect, J. E. Terhune. 

Kifty-eighh St., n 8, 257’ w Eleventh Ave., two- 
st’y brick engine-room and brine-tanks, gravel rcof; 
lessee and architect, same as last. 

One Hundred and Twenty-yuurth St., 8 8, 137! e 
Second Ave., 2 four-st’y brick flats, tin roots; cost, 
each, $16,000; Owner aud builder, ‘hos. J. u' Kane, 
144 Alexander Ave.: architect, J. H. Valentine. 

Second Ave., n e cor. Sixty-fourth st., tive-st’y 
brick tenement and store, tin rvof; cost, 319,000; 
owner, ‘Thos, Hall, 219 East Seventy-tifth ot.) archi- 
tect; J. H. Valentine; builder, J. UO. Hall. 

One Hundred and Twenty second St., 8 © cor, First 
Ave., one-st’y brick store, tin roof; cust, $2,500; own- 
er, Cornelia Austin, 23 Boud St.; builder, J. C. 
Henry. 

Southern Boulevard, 8 8, 190"e Third Ave., one and 
part two-st’y brick store, gravel or tim ruof; cost, 
92,500; lessee, Thos. A. Mitchell, 670 Kast One Hun- 
dred and Vhirty-tiftth St.; architect, John Kogers. 

Fourth Ave., ws, 25! 6 Kighty-third St., tive-st'y 
brownstone front flat, tin rvof; cost, $15,000; oWuer, 
Mary A. Foley, 1443 Fourth Ave.; architect, D. J. 
Mac kKae. 

Fourth Ave., ws, 60’ s Eighty-third St., five-st’y 
brownstone front flat, tin roof; cust, $12,000; owner, 
architect, etc., same as last. 

ALTERATIONS, — Fisty-fisth St, Nos. 404 and 406, in- 
ternal alterations; curt, $4,000; owner, H. lias, 
Kast Seventy-first St.; architects, A. Pfund & 

on. 

East Fifty-fifth St., No. 421, raise building nine 
feet; cort, 95,u.0; owner, Peter Dolger, 403 East 
Fifty-tith St.; architect, Chas stoll. 


Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Frankford Ave., n of Green 
St., two-st’y addition vw hall, 26’ x 34’; Jos. P. 
Yerkes, contractor, 

Wallace St, No. 913, three-st’y dwell., 16’ x 40°; 
Israe)] Sopp, owner. 
Mill St, e cor, Cumberland St., Germantown, 

* two st’y addition to factory, 48/ x ou’; kk. CU. Shep. 
pard, contractor, 

Poplar St., w_of Twenty-seventh St., two-st’y 
dwell., 18’ x 35/; Rudolph Yendel, contractor. 

Orthodor St., between Tacony Koad aud Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, one-st’y chapel, 26’ x 56/; K. H. 
Foulkrod, contractor, 

Duval St., 8e cor, Adams St., § three st’y dwells., 
16 x 29’; Win. H. Beuner, contractor. 

Third St., uw cor, Vine St., two-st’y addition to 
bank-building, 17’ x 60"; A. H. korke, contractor, 

Leithgow »t., No, 042, three-st’y dwell, 16’ x 254; 
Jno. Honderer, contractor, 

Lighth St., 8 of Huntingdon St., 3two-st’y dwells., 
14’ x 50/7; Jno. Loughran, contractor. 

York st., mn w cor. Urkuey St., two-st’y marble- 
shop, 20! x 38’; Eldridge & Stewart, cuntractors, 

South Second St., No. 210, three-st’y store, 1d’ x 80/; 
Geo. Watson, contractor. 
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Poplar St., w of Twenty-seventh St., two-sty 
dwell., x4 x 3’; Rudolph Yendel. 

Wynona Ave., between Morris St. and Township 
Line, three-st’y dwell., 16’ x gz’, J.T. Eldridge, cun- 
tractor. 

ALIERATIONS, — Messrs. Wm. Ayers & Sons propose 
making extensive linprovements to stores Nos. 511 
and 313 Arch St., from plans by Haziehurst & 
Huckel, architects. 

For the Estate of Henry Korn, a five-st’y addition 
to store-building, 28 North Third St.; Hazlehurst & 
Huckel, architects. 

Springfield, Il. 

Cnrourcn. — The Society of the First M. FE. Church, 
bas purchased ground on South Fitth St., aud will in 
the spring commence tne erection of an edifice, to 
cust about 930,0uU. The plans have not yet been 
adopted. 

HOE. — Reisch Bros. Hotel, cor. Third and Jeffer- 
gon Sts., 6U’ x 80’, three-st’y high, pressed-brick with 
stune trimmings; cost, $20,00u,; Geo. H. Heluile, ar- 
chitect; Charles Diehr, builder. 

MosxuMEN'’, —A wealthy St. Louis gentleman has 
given $10,000 for building a monument in memory 
of Menard, the firet lieutenant-governor of Hlinois. 
It is to be erected in the Stute-House yard; Joseph 

. Baum is engaged upon the model. 

SCHOOL-HoUsers. — Stuart school-house, on South 
Sixth St., two-st’y brick school-house, 4 rooms, cost, 
$8,000; Geo. H. Helmle, architect; F. I. Welber, 
builder. 

McClearnand school-house, on North Sixth St., 
two st'y brick school-house, 4 rooms; cost, $8,000; 
Geo. Hehnile, architect; I. ‘i. Welber, architect. 

@rare-Huusse. — The State of Illinois will expend 
$25,000 for a flag-stone paveinent around the new 
State-House. ‘Khe appropriation for the same was 
made by the last general assembly. 

STUKES. —Turee-st'y stone front store-building for 
Milton Hay, on South Fifth st.; cost, 39,000; CU. W. 
Shinn, architect; Jno. T. Rhodes, builder, 

Three-st’y store-building for L. H. Coleman, on 
East Washington St.; cost about $7,500; C. W. Shinn, 
architect. 

Housts. — Two-st’y frame dwelling-house for F. H. 
Jones; cost, $6,500, A. Lyon, architect, Chicago; E. 
F. Gehliman, builder. 

Remodeling dwell. for Dr. B. M. Griffith; cost, $3,- 
600; Geo. A. Helmle, architect; Buck & McKee, 
builders. 

'lwo-st’y dwelling-house for G. A. Van Duyan; 
cost about $12,000; UC. W. Shinn, architect. 

ITwo-st'y frame residence for Hon. C. E. Hay, on 
South ‘Twenty second St.; cost, $8,500; George H. 
Helinle, architect; John Beam, builder, 

Frame dwell. for Mr. Bennett, on South Fourth 
St.; cost, $3,909; C. W. Shinn, architect. 

Two-st’y Queen Anne residence for John Capps, 
on South Fifth St.; cost about $4,000; George H. 
Helmie, archicect. 

Kesidence for lkrank Myers, on South Seventh St., 
8 roums; cust, $3.8 0; Geo. H. Helmile, architect. 

Residence for Geo. Kern, on South Fighth St., 8 
rooms; cost, $3,500; Geo. H. Helwle, architect; N. 
Ritter, builder. 

Dwelling-house for A. J. Smith, on South Douglas 
Ave., § rooms; cost, $3,000; Geo. H. Heliule, archi- 
tect. 

ALTERATIONS. — Remodeling residefice for Charles 
Smvurombl; cost, $2,000; Geo. H. Helle, architect; 
Wm. Mayhew, builder. 

Addition to H. W. Rokker’s, book bindery on South 
Fifth St.. cost, $7,500; Geo. H. Helinie, architect; 
Henry Betinghouse, builder. 

St. Louis. 


IcE-Hovusr. —The Lafayette Brewery will at once 
begin the creetion of a $10,000 ice-house. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Seveuty-two permits have been 
issueit since our last report, sixteen of which are for 
unimportant frame honses. Of the rest those worth 

2,50 }and over are as follows :— 

Jamnes Cuminiskey, 4 two-st y brick dwells.; cost, 
84,00 each, ‘IT. B. Annan, architect, T. Koach, cun- 
tractor. 

W. C. Popp, two-et’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,700; W. 
C. Popp, contractor. _ 

C. iburrig, 2 two-st'y brick dwells.; cost, $5,000; 
A. Beinke, architect; Hacsseler & Lewis, con- 
tractors. 

A. J. Cramer & Co., two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$3,000; Cramer & Co., contractors. 

EK. B. Mathews, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $2,500; 
J. iH. Maurice, architect; Wim. Daman, contractor, 

Mrs. Kate Bonsack, 3 adjacent two-st’y brick 
dwells.; cost, 87,500; F.C. Bonsack, contractor. 

St. Louis Exposition and Music Hall Association, 
three-st'y brick and stone hall; cost, 3400,000; J. B. 
Legg, arehitect; J. W. Givens, superintendent, 

H.W. Kirchner, two-st’y brick dwell.; cast, $4,000, 
H.W. Kirchner, coutractor. 

Christ Pahl, one-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $2,500; 
Henry Mebus, contractor. 

St. Louia Mutual House Building Co., No. 3,3 ad- 
jacent two-st y brick dwells.; cost, $9,500; FE. Morti- 
ner, architect; Dan Evan & Brother, contractors, 

Emile Karst, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $5,600; J. B. Legg, architect; J. Stimple, con- 
tractor. 

Emile Karst, 2 adjacent two-st'y brick dwells.; 
cost, $5,6U6; J. B. Legg, architect; J. Stimple, cou- 
tractor. 

Emile Karst, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells ; 
cost, $5,600; J. B. Legg, architect; J. Stimple, con- 
tractor. 

P. W. Hassett, three-st’y brigk dwell.; cost, $4,800; 
W. G. Gains, architect; P. W. Hassett, contractor. 

'’, M. Gilmore, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; 
Mortimer, architect; J. H. Randal, contractor, 


Toledo. 


HovseEs.— Double frame dwell., two-st’y, cor. Thir- 
teenth and Monroe sts., for Mr. W. H. Scott; cost, 
about 36,000; Jas. Hales, builder, 

Stokes. — Four-st’y brick store-building, Superior St., 
for Messrs. Hiett & Hartupee, it’ x 1167. cost about 
$28,000; N, B. Bacon, architect; John Murphy, con- 
tractor for the stone masonry. Coutract for super- 
structure not yet awarded. 
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Five-st’y brick and stone building for Toledo 
Blade, cor, Jetferson and superior Sts.; D. R. Locke, 
* Petroleum V. Nasby "), owner; size 40x 917; N. 
3. Bacon, architect; cost of building about $45,000, 
The contractors for stone masonry, Henahan Bros.; 
contractor for iron-work, Herbert Baker. The con- 
tract for superstructure uot yet awarded. 


Washington. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — The following permits for new 
houses worth $3,000 or over have been issued since 
our last report. 

A St, bet. ‘I'wenty-first and Twenty-second Sts., 
nw, 4 three-st'y brick dwells. for KR. A. Buechler; 
cost, $14,000, B. B. Bradford, architect; Jno. H. 
Lewis, builder. 

Thirty-jirst St., cor. Q St., n w, two-st’y brick 
dweil., tor Geo. T. Dunlop; cost, $25,0, C. i. Reed, 
Jr., architect; W. C. Morrison, builder. 

Jowa Circle, three-st’y brick dwell., for Jas. Rob- 
bins; cost, $10,vv0. 
Sicteenth St., near Q St. 
dwell., for T. D. Wilson, 
E. P. Friederick. architect. 


General Notes. 


BRUNSWICK, ME.— The Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
is building a new sture-house. 

Coxcokp, N.C. — The new factory of the Yadkin 
Falls Manufacturing Co., will be 52/ x lou’, two-st’y. 
CBAWFORDSVILLE, IND, — Opera-house, 80! x 165, for 
Crawfordsville Building Association; Keid brus., 
architects, Fvanaville, lod. 

ENGLEWoop, [Lu. —S. E. Grose & Co. are about to 
build 14 houses for Dr. A. Brouks on Dickey St. 
C.C. Landt & Co. are building by contract more 
new houses, and there is more building here than for 
years at this time of the season. 

GEORGETOWN, LD. C. ~ Bids are being received in the 
ottice of the building inspector for the erection of 
the extension of the Industrial Reform School, for 
which an ‘appropriation of $5,0u0 was made at the 
last session of Congress. 

GERMANTOWN, Pa, — ‘The Reading Railroad Company 
has decided to build a new station at Duy’s Lany, at 
a cost of $17,00u. 

KANSAS City, Mo, — Five three-st'y brick houses for 
C. W. Whitehead; cost, $21,000. 

MADISON BRIDGE, ME. — Possibly a woollen mill, 54’ 
x 15Y, witha wing 407 x 145’ will be built next sea- 
gon. ‘The Madison Woollen Company also contem- 
plates enlarging its mill. 

MARYSVILLE, N. B. — Work on the large Gibson cot- 
ton factory is progressing rapidly. 

OLDToWN, ME. — Herbert Gay is erecting a new 
building, 30’ x 50%, 

TOBYHANNA, Pa.—A silk mill is building for the 
Standard Silk Company. 


(Continued on page 3, Trade Supplement.) 
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COMPETITIONS. 


OLOSSAL STATUE OF SIR W. WALLACE. 
(At Aberdeen, Scottand.] 
10 BripGe St., ABERDEEN, October 15, 1x3. 
The testamentary trustees of the late Mr. John 
Steill, of Edinburgh, hereby notify that they will re- 
ceive models for a colossal statue of Wallace, in 
bronze, with basementot granite blocks, to be placed 
on the mound in the northwest part of the buthie 
Public Park, near the city of Aberdeen, in conformity 
with instructions left by Mr. Steill, at a cost nol ex- 
ceeding £5,000. 
Inte:ding competitors, on application, accompanied 
with a remittanee of 10 8.6 d., to Mr. Jolin Otto Mac- 
queen, 10 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, will be supplied 
with copies of (1) Mr. Steill’s instructions, (2) condi- 
tions of the competition, and (3) lithograph plan of the 
Duthie Park, showing sections of the mound. 

The author of the accepted model will be employed 
to execute the work, and the author of that nextin 
order of merit will receive a premium ot £50. The 
trustees do not, however, biud themselves to accept 
any of the models, 

All models must be in conforinity with the above 
conditions, and must be delivered in Aberdeen, free of 
expense, addressed to Mr. J. O. Macqueen, Municipal 
Buildings, Aberdeen, not later than July 1, 1884. 
420 


ONUMENT. 


nw, three-st’y brick 
. S. N.; cost, $15,000; 











[At Milwaukee, Wis.] 

‘Lhe committee in charge is now prepared to receive 
desigus and proposals tor tha erection of a granite 
monument on the lot in Forest Hlome Cemetery, in 
inemory of the victims of the Newhall House Fire. 
The coat of the monument must not exceed $3,000, in- 
cluding the lettgring on the monument of tue Dames 
of the victims. 

The foundation will be laid even with the surface of 
the ground, at the expense of the cominittee, 

The monument is to be erected as early as possible 
in the season of Isad, and designs and proposals should 
be sent in not later than the first duy of January, 
1884. 

The committee reserves the right to reject any or 
all of the designs or proposals submitted, 

Proposals may be sent to, or any further information 
obtained trom, WM. P. McLAREN, 

414 Chairman Committee, Milwaukee, Wis. 








PROPOSALS. 


RAVING DOCK. 
(At Esquimalt Harbor, British Columbia.} 
DEPARIMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
OTrawa, November 12, 18<3. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the undersigned and 
endorsed “ ‘lenders for Graving Dock, B.C.,"’ will be 
receised at this office until Friday, the sth day of Feb- 
ruary, 1884, inclusively, for the construction and com- 
pletion ef the partially finished Graving Dock, at_Ks- 
quimalt Harbor, British Columbia, according to plans 
and specitications to be seen on and after Monday, 
the 24th December next, at the Department of 
Public Works, Ottawa, and on application to the Hon. 

J. W. Trutch, Victoria, B. C. 
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Persons tendering are notified that tenders will not 
be considered unless made on the printed forms 8Up- 
plied and prices affixed to the whole of the items 
stated therein, and signed with their actual sigua- 
tures, 

Each tender must be accompanied by an accepted 
bank check for the sui of $7,500 made payable to the 
order of the Honurable the Minister of Public Works, 
which will be forfeited if the party decline to enter 
into a contract When called upon to do 0, or if he fail 
to complete the work contracted for. If the tender 
be not accepted the check will be returned. 

‘The Department will not be bound to accept the low- 
est or any tender. 
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By order, 
F. H. ENNIS, Secretary. 


ATER-WORKS. 
[At Fort Smith, Ark.) 
The Board of Aldermen of the city of Fort Smith 
Ark., desiring to obtain a system of water-works, wi 
grant a liberal franchise toa company willing to erect 
and operate the same. To that end propusitions will 
be recrived up to the first Monday in February, 
1884. For information address 
ED. M. KENNA, 
418 Chairman Committee on Water Works. 





RON LATTICE PARTITIONS FOR 
VAULTS. (At Chicago, Il., Philadelphia, 
Pa., New Orleans, La., and Washington, D. C.) 
OFFICE OF SUPEKVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEVARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Noveinber 23, 1883. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12.M., on the 18th day of December, 1883, for 
supplying and fixing in place, complete, the iroa 
lattice partitions required for the silver storage vaults, 
in the cusiom-bouse aud sub-treasury buiiding at 
Chicago, H1.; post-office and court-house at Fhila- 
deiphia, Pa.; custoi-house aud post-office at New 
Orieans, La.; and treasury departinent building at 
Washington, D.C., in accordance with drawings and 
epecification, copies of which and any additicnal in- 
formation may be had on application at each of the 
above buildings and at this ofiice. 
M. FE. BELL, 


4i4 Supervising Architect. 





{At Catskill, N. Y.] 

CATSKILL, N. Y., November lz, lee3. 

The Board of Water Commissioners of the Viliage 
of Catskill, N. Y., will receive bids up to 3 o'clock, 
P. M., December 3. 1883, for the following quanti- 
ties of cast-iron pipe, Viz.: — 
1,452 feet of 1./7, weight, 1,004 Ibe. per length. 

o¢ 106 te os 


Po AND SPECIAL CASTINGS, 


3,838 “10, 

4356  % BI, ie BT Sf se 

9,900 ae 6”, ae 377 “ “c 
24,06 8 4” 26 


Also the price per pound for specials. 
ay Board reserves the right to reject any or all 
ds, 
The pipe to be delivered at Catskill, N. Y., on or 
befure the tirst day of May, 1&&4. 
k. LAMPMAN, President. 


W. S. PARKER, Engineer. 414 





Fee nee 
[At New York City.] 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY Dt PARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 16, !&&3. 


Sealed proposals will be reccived at this office until 
12 M., on the Sth day of December, 1883, for tur- 
hishing and erecting two steam freight elevators, one 
inthe Assay Office Building, and the other in Public 
Stores Building, cor. Laightand Washington Sts., New 
York City, in accordance with specification, Copies of 
which and any additional information may be had on 
application at this office or the oftice of the Superin- 
tendent of Repairs at New York City. 

M. E. BELL, 


414 Supervising Architect. 





eee ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
{At Catskill, N. Y.] 

CATSKILL, N. ¥., November 12, 1&3. 

The Board of Water Commissioners of the Villiage 
of Catskill, N. Y., will receive bids up to 3 o'clock, 
Pp. M., December 3, 1853, for two pumping-engines 
and boilers complete, of the capacity of seven bundred 
and tifty thousand gullous each per day. 

Plans, specitications snd requirements can be had 
on application at the office of the Engineer. 

Yhe Board reserves the right to reject any and all 
E. LAMPMAN, President. 
414 


bids. 
W. S. PARKER, Engineer. 





ONCRETE SIDEWALKS, GRADING, ETC. 
[At Philadelphia, Pa.] 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, PENNSYLVANIA SQUARE. 

Sealed proposals will be reccived at the office of the 
Comunissioners, in the buildings, until 12 o'clock, 
noon, of Tuesday, December 4, 183, forall the 
grading, concrete and permanent covering required 
tor the sidewalks on the east, south and west fruits of 
the buildings. 

The covering must be of suitable and well-approved 
materials, natural or artificial, laid in the best man- 
her, complete. 

Each proposal must be accompanied by a sample of 
the material proposed, togetber with description in 
detail of the manner of laying, and, if artificial, of its 
composition, and places and dates where and when 
used. 

Fuil particulars as to form and every detail and re- 
quirement of the proposals, with the necessary blanks 
and envelopes, may be had on application at the 
pce Uttice inthe Buildings, second story, south 

ront. 

The Commissioners reserve the right to reject any 
and all bids. 

By order of the Commissioners. 

SAMUEL C. PERKINS, President. 

Attest: F. Dewacs JANVIER, Secretary. 414 
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SERIOUS attempt is now making in New York to com- 
HA pel the removal of electric-light wires from the streets ; 

the occasion chosen for the struggle between the electric- 
light companies and the public being the trial of a suit brought 
by Mr. Henry N. Smith for an injunction to restrain the 
United States Illuminating Company from erecting poles and 
wires in front of his land on Forty-third Street, between Fifth 
and Sixth Avenues. Distinguished counsel are employed on 
both sides, and the most eminent experts in the country have 
been called upon for testimony. As might be expected, the 
Edison Electric-Light Company, which takes special pains, as 
the public is frequently informed, to carry its conductors under 
ground, and to adopt all possible precautions against accident, 
has interested itself on Mr. Smith’s side of the question, and 
seems to have lent the aid of its own lawyers, as well as some 
of the best expert testimony, for the support of his cause. The 
main motive of the plaintiff in praying for the injunction seems 
to have been the fear that he feels lest some accident should 
happen to him or his friends from the dangerous wires stretched 
so near his estate, or perhaps the corollary from that apprehen- 
sion, that a similar dread on the part of intending purchasers 
might reduce the price which he could obtain for his property 
if he should wish to sell; and as the dangerous character of 
arc-light wires is too notorious to be disputed, it must be con- 
fessed that his appeal to the courts for protection seems natural 
and reasonable. Unfortunately, it appears probable that the 
decision will turn finally, not on the merits of the case, but on 
the question whether the stretching of the wires through the 
streets has, or has not, been authorized by the Legislature and 
the city government; the matter of the dangerous or innocent 
character of the wires not being, in the judge’s opinion, ma- 
terial to the case. 


O the ordinary mind it would seem that it ought to make a 
good deal of difference, in deciding as to the propriety of 
stretching wires in front of a man’s estate, whether the 

wires would be mere bits of harmless metal, or were to be kept 
charged with a force which would inflict instant death upon any 
living creature which happened to touch them without special 
precaution. To quote the apt illustration of one of the daily 
papers, a street or city through which arc-light wires run above 
ground is like one in which volleys of rifle-bullets are contin- 
ually being discharged at certain heights. So long as # person 
keeps out of the way of the bullets, they do him no harm, but 
he is obliged to restrain his movements within a comparatively 
narrow space, or run the risk of sudden death by coming inad- 
vertently within range of the fatal messengers; while, even at 
the best, a shot will occasionally go astray, and kill or injure 
persons to whom no lack of care can be imputed. As an ex- 
ample of the latter class of occurrence, one which is said to 


have happened in New York while the trial was going on is 
interestiug. According to the account, some runaway horses in 
Fifth Avenue came in collision with an electric-light post and 
broke it down, trailing the wire on the pavement. <A carriage 
soon came by the place, and the horse stepped upon the wire, 
receiving the whole current through his body, and falling dead 
on the spot. A moment later another horse also came up and 
also stepped on the wire and dropped dead. The police, dis- 
covering that something was wrong, then stopped travel through 
that portion of the street, and no more casualties occurred. 
Fortunately, the night was stormy, and very few people were 
passing. In any ordinary evening a crowd would have gath- 
ered in a few moments after the throwing down of the post, 
and would have trampled about and over the wire in every 


direction. 
Hi through the high, combustible buildings which, under the 
name of ordinary apartment-houses, are beginning to 
menace the lives of so many innocent persons, is to be found in 
the account of a recent occurrence in Boston, where the flame 
from a kerosene lamp, overturned in the basement of a hand- 
some five-story building of the kind, immediately climbed up 
the elevator-well to the roof, spreading out at each floor into the 
adjoining rooms, something in the way that the flame from 
the match runs over the ‘“set-pieces” of Fourth-of-July fire- 
works. Fortunately, some one in the building had sense enough 
to give the alarm, and the occupants of the various apartments 
were hastily awakened, just in time to escape in their night- 
clothes, leaving their furniture and other property to be spoiled 
by the smoke and water. The fire-service of Boston is admi- 
rable, the distances short, and the house was situated on a 
corner, where streams from the hose could be brought to bear 
upon it from three sides; but notwithstanding all this, the 
interior of the building was very seriously injured before the 
flames were subdued. ‘“ Fortunate” as it is that the occupants 
escaped with their lives, we venture to say that they would con- 
sider themselves still more fortunate if they could have been 
spared altogether the experience of leaping at a call from their 
beds, to run half naked into the inhospitable street in the 
middle of a cold winter’s night; and some, at least, of them will 
certainly suffer serious results from the fright and exposure. 





GOOD illustration of the way in which fire spreads 


N admirable scheme is just going into operation in New 
Hi York, where technical education has for some years been 
pursued with extraordinary zeal and success. The new 
plan proposes to apply to the teaching of a particular branch 
of technical knowledge the “correspondence system,” or, as it 
is often called, the ‘“ Chautauqua system,” in which instruction 
is given by means of carefully prepared lesson-papers and ques- 
tions for examination, sent through the mails, and replied to in 
the same manner. The honor of being the first school of the 
kind to adopt a method which must soon be followed by many 
similar ones belongs to the trade-school of the Carriage- 
Builders’ Association, which has made all needful preparations 
for extending to pupils in any part of the country the advan- 
tages hitherto offered only to those in New York. ‘The regu 
lations of the carriage-huilders’ correspondence school provide 
that all intending pupils must be employés or apprentices of 
established carriage-builders, or members of accessory trades, 
and must be recommended by their masters or employers as fit 
persons for admission to the advantages of the school; and a 
nominal tuition fee is required of one dollar from each appren- 
tice, and two dollars from each journeyman or other employé, 
which covers all the cost of instruction through the school year, 
ending May 1. The pupils are required to provide themselves 
with drawing instruments and paper, or may purchase them at 
cost price through the school if they desire. One or more les- 
son-papers are mailed to each pupil every week, with the 
necessary explanations and directions printed upon them, and 
the responses, which take the torm of drawings or written re- 
plies, according to circumstances, are mailed to the school, and 
there examined, corrected and returned. The selection of 
papers is made to suit the capacity and industry of each 
pupil, and at the close of the school year diplomas are awarded 
to those who have done most to deserve them. The regular 
correspondence includes suggestions as to text-books to be read 
by the pupils, and in addition to this, answers are given to 
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questions relating to points in the lesson or examination papers, 
or to any detail connected with the trade. We are glad to 
extend, so far as we may, the announcement of this most promis- 
ing movement, and to refer all those who wish for further 
information to Mr. John D. Gribbon, instructor in the school, 
at No. 214 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York, and only 
regret that we cannot make sure of conveying such good news 
into every country wheelwright’s shop in the United States. 


HE Prince of Wales seems to inherit the interest of his 
lamented father in matters relating to the material welfare 
of his future subjects. Encouraged by the remarkable 

success of the Fisheries Exhibition, which he did much to pro- 
moté, he is now said to be engaged in efforts to secure similar 
success for the Health Exhibition, which is intended to be held 
in London next year. Already the Corporation of London has 
signified its willingness to aid the enterprise, if necessary, by a 
gift of seventy-five thousand dollars, and the Government is 
very likely to do at least as much for the cause. Like the 
Fisheries Exhibition, the Health Exhibition is to be interna- 
tional, and efforts will probably be made to secure the best 
possible representation from foreign countries. So far as ordi- 
nary sanitary appliances go, it is certain that no country can 
furnish an exhibit to compare with that of England itself, that 
being the country, above all others, where physical purity is 
held in the highest honor, and secured by the most ingenious 
means, but there are many other allied matters in which much 
can be learned from other countries. In heating and ventilation, 
for instance, the palm would probably be disputed between Ger- 
many and the United States, the best modern buildings of these 
two countries being apparently about equal in merit, and far su- 
perior to any yet constructed elsewhere. It is to be hoped that 
the present practice of sewage disposal will be fully illustrated, 
all nations being equally interested, and having progressed 
about the same distance, by different roads, toward the solution 
of this great problem. If Great Britain, with one hundred and 
fifty towns disposing of their wastes to their own satisfaction 
by irrigation, can show the greatest number of examples of 
this mode of treatment, the accounts seem to indicate that our 
own town of Pullman, a very advanced specimen, by the way, 
in other respects, of the best American sanitary practice, can 
show results more successful than those of any English town ; 
while Milan, Paris, Edinburgh, and probably many other cities 
and villages, near which disposal by irrigation has been going 
on quietly for centuries, will have their share of valuable in- 
formation to contribute. 


E have received a circular from Mr. Henry Lord Gay, of 
Chicago, announcing that a project has been formed, 
under his direction, for establishing in that city a “ Per- 

manent Exposition of Building Arts and Appliances,” which is 
to comprehend all sorts of materials, manufactures and inven- 
tions useful in building. The exhibition is to be tree to the 
public, and to be supported by the reasonable charge of five 
dollars a square foot per year for the floor space covered by 
the exhibit of each person who may avail himself of the advan- 
tages which such an exhibition offers, for introducing and adver- 
tising new appliances and materials. The attendants will dis- 
tribute circulars and pamphlets, and will give to visitors any 
necessary explanations of the objects shown, so that exhibitors 
will be at no expense for maintaining attendants of their own, 
although they will be at liberty, as we understand the circular, 
to do su if they wish. We are glad to see that the promoters 
of the undertaking are so well assured of its success that they 
have secured an immense building in the heart of the city, fur- 
nished with elevators and other conveniences, and presenting 
an area of twelve thousand square feet on each floor. There 
can be no doubt of the great interest and value of such an 
exhibition to all who concern themselves with building matters, 
and it is much to be hoped that Mr. Gay may find the results 
of Ins enterprise in every way satisfactory. A promise is 
given in the circular that when the Chicago exhibition shall 
have reached substantial success, a similar one will be estab- 
lished under the same management in New York, and possibly 
in other large cities, both east and west. We are sure that all 
architects will gladly lend their aid in preparing the way for 
the formation of collections which will be of so much, and 
such coustant service both to them, and under their advice, to 
their clients. 


PAPER has just been published in Geneva by M. Colla- 
H don, a physicist of some distinction, upon the mode in 

which fire is kindled in buildings by lightning. As an ex- 
ample which both shows clearly the circumstances under which 
the electric movement is transformed into fire, and indicates 
the mode in which this result may be prevented, M. Colladon 
cites the case of a large barn in a village near Geneva, which 
was set on fire by lightning this summer, and consumed in a 
few minutes. The root of the barn was supported by ordinary 
trusses, with king-rods of iron, and the ridge was covered with 
a saddle of tin. ‘The main part of the building was filled with 
hay. and pipes led from the cellar to a reservoir of water not 
far off. According to M. Colladon, the lightning was_ first 
attracted in its downward course by the tin-covered ridge, and 
from this ran down to the end of the iron king-rods. The best 
conductor in the direction of the earth was uow the reservoir 
and the water-pipes communicating with it, but to reach these it 
was necessary for the current to force its way through the non- 
conducting and combustible hay, setting it on fire by the energy 
of its motion. If, as M. Colladon says, a passage had been 
provided for the charge, by means of a rod of iron connecting 
the nearest king-rod with the reservoir, the current would have 
followed this course in preference to attempting the more difh- 
cult journey through the hay, and the tire would not have 
occurred. ‘The lesson to be drawn from this instance is that 
the danger of fire from lightning may be much diminished by 
connecting the scattered portions of metal which euter into the 
construction of every house by good conductors, and the whole 
system with the ground. Then the transmission of electricity will 
be direct and hurmless, unless a charge should pass so heavy 
as to leave the conductor, which would be a rare contingency. 


HE New York 7ribune mentions that the Daft electric 
motor about which various accounts have been published, 
was tried a few days ago on an ordinary railway near Sara- 

toga. <A third rail had been laid in the middle of the track, 
through which the electric current was conveyed to the motor, 
the current being generated by an engine of twenty-five horse- 
power in a building about five hundred feet away. A passen- 
ger car, containing about fitty persons, was attached to the 
motor, and several more rode on the motor itself. The current 
proved strong enough to draw the engine and the car a distance 
of something more than a mile in eleven minutes, up a grade 
of about seventy feet to the mile. On the return trip the 
motor ran off the track, and was broken to pieces, the passen- 
gers escaping with a few severe bruises. Considering the cir- 
cumstances, the motor may be considered to have shown good 
promise of future development, although, as the Zribune sar- 
castically remarks, twenty-five horses might, it would seem, 
have dragged the little train with sixty passengers, a mile and 
one-eighth in eleven minutes without the help of electrical 


apparatus. 
Nf certain amount of benefit to several of the sciences, and 
amongst others to archeology. An official expedition, 
which was recently sent out for the purpose of investigating 
one or two districts known to have been in classical times the 
seat of important settlements, succeeded in identifying the 
position of the ancient city of Gicthis, once a thriving commer- 
cial town, but now presenting only a great extent of scattered 
ruins. In this place the remains of the buildings which were 
still visible indicated massiveness of construction rather than 
richness of ornament, and very few sculptured pieces were 
found; but not far away, on the island now called Djerba, were 
discovered the fragments of a rich and magnificent town, 
probably the capital of the island, and dating apparently from 
a period before the Christian era. Some hasty and incomplete 
excavations were made at this place, resulting, however, in the 
uncovering of the ruins of a large temple, situated close by the 
sea, and a little removed from the town. The temple was of 
extremely rich and costly construction, the whole being of 
marble, in blocks of immense size. The principal front was 
adorned with columns, the shafts of which were of green and 
red marble, and twisted columns were found in the interior 
order. Statues, of red Egyptian granite, lay on the ground 
about the temple, but for some unknown reason, the heads of 
all of them had been cut off and carried away, not one being 
found in or near its place. Among the houses in the town 
itself were found great numbers of beautiful mosaic pavements, 
but the time did not permit of more extended explorations. 


HE French occupation of Tunis has already resulted ina 
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STROLLS ABOUT MEXICO. — II. 


‘L: N a recent Sunday, with two 
58 friends, I visited for the first 
time the famous pyramids of San 
Juan Teotihuacan. These pyramids 
are near the line of the Mexican or 
Vera Cruz Railway, the station be- 
ing about an hour froin the capital 
: by accommodation train. I took the 
3b fase : mixed train, leaving the Vera Cruz 
vote station at 10.30 o'clock. ‘This station, 
by the way, looks as if it had been 
transferred from a French or German 
city; it is new, and of a quietly ele- 
gant Renaissance. The stone is a 
whitish gray, susceptible of beautiful 
carving. ‘The main portion of the 
head-house has two stories, flanked 
by wings of one story, and the train- 
house has aroof of iron. Hardly an 
wood is used about the structure, the platforms, of course, as in all 
this part of Mexico, being of stone. The European aspect is height- 
ened by the English coaches, which, with their primitive appliances, 
compare unfavorably with the handsome American trains of the neigh- 
boring Mexican Central and Mexican National Railways. 

Of all the railways centering here, the Vera Cruz Railway has the 
dreariest approach to the capital, and after his day’s travel amid 
magnificent mountain scenery the traveller’s first impression of the 
ancient city would be particularly unpleasant by contrast, were it 
not that the last hour or so of the journey is made in the dark. But 
that morning we had the full sight of the twenty miles of arid alkali 
marshes which border Lake Texcoco, making a most depressing fore- 
ground for the sublimity of the distant mountains. The lake is finally 
passed, however; we are no longer half-suffocated by alkali dust, and 
we enter a more garden-like country, the vegetation gratefully green 
under the almost daily summer rains of the valley, and brilliant under 
the intense sunshine of the morning. 

San Juan is the second station out from the city, and as we ap- 
proach it we see the two great pyramids standing in the plain. The 
neighboring mountains being conical in shape, the pyramids resemble 
foot-hills, and would hardly be recognized by the casual observer as 
works of man. The humble dwellings of San Juan are more scat- 
tered than the houses of the average New England farming commu- 
nity. We pass by a particularly ugly church, with a freshly white- 
washed tower, and leaving the Camino Real or highway, strike across 
the fields in a bee-line for the pyramids, about two miles away. There 
is an abundance of the national plant — or tree, it might be called — the 
nopal, or prickly-pear cactus, and in some fields they have an orchard- 
like appearance, which might deceive one were it not evident that the 

icturesque growth is too common to induce its cultivation. 

The paths led across the fields, following their boundaries between 
thick stone-walls a few feet apart. As we neared the pyramids we 
saw that the plain around was «dotted by numerous minor mounds, and 
since the larger pyramid is called the Pyramid of the Sun, and the 
other, the Pyramid of the Moon, it seemed as if the small ones might 
be named for the stars. We passed through a broad avenue, as it 
might well be termed, bordered by these mounds placed at regular in- 
tervals on either side. It was, perhaps, the main thoroughfare of the 
populous city that anciently occupied these plains. Here and there 
were long steps cut in the stone bordering this way, and remains of 
old cement pavements. It must have been a stately avenue in its 
day. Whether these mounds are remains of the ancient dwellings, or 
had religious uses must be left for authorities like Adolph Bandelier 
and Frank H. Cyshing to say. * 

The multitudinous ruins and relics give evidence of a very large 
population on this spot in the ancient days. When near the first 
pyramid, or that of the Sun, we crossed a field of maize. The ground 
was sprinkled with bits of obsidian, or volcanic glass, probably chips 
from the armories of the primitive dwellers. Here and there were 
broken arrow-heads, spear-heads, and knives of this material, with oc- 
casionally a perfect specimen. ‘This obsidian varied in color, some of 
it being like common bottle-glass, while other pieces were of a beauti- 
ful pearly Bray or smoky topaz hue. Fragments of pottery were 
equally plentitul. Teotihuacan is believed to have been a Toltec 
city. I chanced to have a bit of ancient Zui pottery in my pocket, 
which [ had picked up near Fort Wingate in New Mexico, and I was 
struck by the close resemblance in the style of decoration. — Mr. 
Cushing believes the Zuiiis to have been either Toltecs, or closely al- 
lied to them. 

Occasionally we picked up fragments of terra-cotta work : broken 
heads or faces. It is astonishing how these antiquities prevail in 
Mexico ; the ground is literally sown with them. It is a mistake, the 
report that these relics are manufactured by the Indians for the ben- 
efit of tourists. In the first place, there are not yet enough tourists to 
justify enterprise of the kind; and in the second place, it is much 
cheaper for the natives to dig them than to make them, for they could 
not afford to make them and sell them at the prices which they take, 
even with the present low cost of labor in the country. The 
relic-selling natives of Mexico, and even the merchants in the city, 
are much more modest in their prices than are the pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico. One of my companions had been over this ficld before, 





Buried Figure near San Juan 
Teotihuacan. 








when it had just been plowed, and he picked up a large number of 
these terra-cotta fragments: every plowing turns up a fresh crop, and 
the supply seems almost inexhaustible. A little Indian boy was cross- 


ing the field with a sack over his shoulders ; it turned out to contain a 
large number of the relics. He seemed a little troubled that we should 
be searching for the same things, and with the spirit of one of our 
little country boys jealous against intrusions on his secret huckleberry 
patch, he assured us there were no more, that he had gathered them 
all! We bought a goodly number of him for a real, or about twelve 
cents. ‘They were all of about the same size,an nch or two in diam- 
eter. Some were heads, probably of figurines, for there were also 
broken-off arms and legs; others were reliefs. The{variety in types 
was considerable; some were evidently realistic, and others mytho- 
logical in character; others were strikingly Egyptian in style, and 
still other heads seemed thoroughly idiotic in form. One relief had 
what looked like a cowl and mask, another was marked by a most 
comical grin, and another was slashed like a tattooed person : one face 
in relief, with an elaborate crown, had its eyes rimmed with what 
looked like spectacles, and it might perhaps lead a closet archeologist 
to write a learned essay on optical science as known to the Toltecs. 
One curious little head, which closely resembled one of the mytho- 
logical dance-characters of the Zuiiis, was pierced as if to be worn as 
a charm or amulet. ‘There were also some animal heads, including 8 
well-modelled head of a tiger. Over in the neighboring town of San 
Martin there is a most interesting store devoted to the sale of relics 
from Teotihuacan, but unfortunately we did not get time to visit it. 

We engaged the boy to go with us to the pyramids, and on the way 
we stopped at his parents’ house, a little stone hut bare of furniture 
of every description. The boy’s mother greeted us courteously, but 
said she had nothing in the house to eat, which disappointed us con- 
siderably, as we had only taken the customary cup of coffee before 
starting, and expected some tortillas at least. ‘There were plenty of 
tunas growing on every hand, however, and the boy climbed the trees 
to gather them for us. We had previously tried gathering them, but 
had given it up after filling our fingers with the provoking little 

rickles which cover the fruit. The boy did not mind these in the 

teat however, and deftly tore open the skins with his finger-tips, pre- 
senting us with the cool, dark-red, and seed-filled pulp, in flavor some- 
thing like a water-melon, and most refreshing. I believe the pyramids 
have been measured, but I cantiot lay hands on the figures: hazarding 
a guess I should say that the Pyramid of the Sun is between one hun- 
dred and fifty and two hundred feet high, and that of the Moon something 
like fifty feet lower. We found that their bases were perfect squares. 
It took about five minutes to climb to the summit of the first pyramid ; 
it appeared to consist of a mass of small volcanic rocks, and the sur- 
face was now dilapidated and overgrown with shrubs and cactus, 80 
that it seemed much like a natural hill. The top was flat and square, 
and commanded a broad view over the valley. In ascending we ob- 
served two broad level intervals, and from the neighboring Pyramid 
of the Moon the structure was clearly shown, two terraces dividing 
the great pile into three sections, each apparently of the same height. 

On the way to the Pyramid of the Moon, about half-a-mile distant, 
we stopped to see one of the most interesting features of the locality, 
the head of a gigantic stone figure or idol, standing about six feet 
above ground: it is said that the rest of the figure below ground is 
something like five times the length of the visible portion. The mound 
around is now a shapcless mass: possibly it might have been the site 
of a temple, and the figure thrown down by the conquerors. Behind 
the figure is the opening of an underground passage, which a friend 
who crawled in said was a hundred feet or so long. The figure shows 
a rude face, now noseless, and is well hewn. The top forms a square, 
altar-like cap, and a channel cut through the centre across the sur- 
face perhaps indicates that it was used for sacrificial purposes, al- 
though the ‘Toltecs are said to have made no human sacrifices. 

The Pyramid of the Moon showed its structure better than its 
larger neighbor. Where the surface had been cut away to make 

lace for a path which zigzagged up to the summit, where a rude cross 

fad been erected, a layer of cement could be seen which evidently ran 
entirely through the pyramid on a level. Other patches of cement 
followed the slope of the side, and it looked as if the pyramid might 
once have been covered with a shell of masonry, whieh had been re- 
moved from time to time to furnish building material for the neigh- 
borhood. 
On our way back we asked Felipe if we could not get some white 
tunas, as we were hungry, but wished to vary our diet somewhat. We 
felt as if we had been feeding on watermelons! Felipe said that he 
knew an old woman who had a tree of white tunas. We descended 
into a hollow beside the road where there was no sign of a habitation, 
but found that the side toward the road was a ledge, in which was a 
cave with two doors. Felipe peered into one of these, and an ancient 
crone, who almost might have been the Witch of Endor, came crouch- 
ing out. The boy told her of our wishes, whereupon she took a long 
pole with an iron hook in the end, and proceeded to gather the fruit 
from a high tree and ae it in a basket. Meanwhile Felipe was 
making fun of her for living in a cave, as though there were some- 
thing ee about it, but as we peered inside we saw that it was 
far more comfortable than his habitation, and really had considerable 
furniture. When the old woman had gathered about a peck we said 
that was enough, and we sat down on a stone to eat them as she. 
deftly opened them with a Knife; they had a delicious, spicy flavor, 
sweeter, and with more body than the red tunas. As we threw away 
the rinds a number of lit-le pigs came up and devoured them. “ Esos 
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son puerquitos” (those are little pigs), said the old woman, who was 
stone deaf, and talked as if she were giving an elementary ro densa 
son in natural history to some little children. ‘ Those are little pigs ; 
they make lard and ham of them, — not of them, but when they grow 
up, like those,” she said, as some huge grunters came into sight. 

“‘ Would you like to see my house? It is a cave,” she explained, as 
we followed her down the steps. There were two rooms, and both 
were neatly kept. The only way for the smoke of the fire to escape 
was through the door. A strong smell of incense pervaded the air. 
In the other room we noticed on the wall a large old oil painting, 
evidently the spoil of some church; in the dim light, aided by a 
match, we could see that it was well painted, subdued and agreeable 
in color, and gracefully correct in drawing ; it was an “ Ascension,” 
and had some beautiful figures; possibly it was the work of some 
Spanish master, more or less famous. 

We paid her for the tunas; she wanted only a medio, or six cents, 
and as we handed her the money she muttered that she did not mean 
the Sefior Cura to get hold of it, which indicated that the parish 
priest. was inclined to press his flock rather closely. 

Just then her husband, a very old man, appeared. He yelled at 
us most cordially ;—— he was so accustomed to pitch his voice to the 
ear of his spouse. ‘‘ Would we care to see an ancient relic?” and he 
brought forth from the obscurity of a recess of the cave, which we 
were unaware of until then, a large stone vessel, a shallow vase with 
a rude sculptured face, showing the same style as the huge figure we 
had seen at the pyramids. He said it was worth one hundred dollars, 
but we could probably have bought it for ‘ten, or even five, had we 
been so inclined. He was disposed to loquacity, and was evidently 

roud of his cave-dwelling; he said that his fathers had lived there 

fore him. 

At the railway station we asked the agent if we could get nothing 
to eat or drink around there. ‘Eat? No! Es el verdadero pais del 
hambre (it is the genuine land of hunger) ; but you can get something 
to drink across there at that little tienda, the Porvenir Futoro, or 
Futuro Porvenir, whichever it is,” alluding contemptuously to the 
redundant title of the “future to come,” as the humble little shop was 
called; but we found some bread there, and the friendly proprietor 
got his wife to fry some sausages for us, with which, and a glass of 

atalan, the native distillation from molasses, we managed to stave 


off famine until we reached the capital. SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


SPANISH ARCHITECTURE.!— V. 


THE ALHAMBRA (continued). 


HE “ Court of the Lions” is probably the 
best known portion of the Alhambra, and 
with the various chambers grouped around 

its sides and eastern end, constituting the 
domestic and harem quarters of the palace, 
it is the most complete of all. It is quadri- 
lateral in form, about 115 feet long by 66 
feet broad, surrounded by arcades supported 
upon slender marble columns, alternately 
single and coupled along the sides, with 
groups of three to turn the angles. The 
composition is still further varied by pavil- 
ions in the centres of the two ends project- 
ing into the court, with columns and stalactite 
arches similar to the peristyle. There are 
small fountains, like the one in the “ Hall of 
the Two Sisters” within the pavilions, and 
four marble channels conduct the overflowing 
water from the four sides toward the centre. 
There is placed the fountain which gives the 
court its name. It is a large twelve-sided 
bow! of alabaster enriched with mouldings, 
and with along Arabic inscription couched 
in the most exaggerated terms of praise, such as these: “ Look at 
this mass of pearl glistening through the air, spreading its showers 
of prismatic bubbles. . . . Beholding the basin one might imagine 
it to be a globe of solid ice, with the water melting out from it, for 
it is impossible to see which of the two is really flowing ... likea 
lover’s eyes pregnant with tears; ” and of the lions, “O, thou who 
beholdest these crouching lions, fear not! life is wanting to enable 
them to show their fury.” This reminded me of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” where Bottom exclaims, “I would entreat vou 
not to fear, not to tremble,” at his personation of what he calls the 
“most fearful wild-fow! living.” The twelve lions of the Alhambra 
fountain are queer ete creatures, angular and stiff as the most 
primitive wooden toy, with straight posts for legs, and water-pipes 
protruding from their mouths. Still they are less offensive, and 
more fitted for their position than many a modern casting which tries 
to be a veritable lion; and the effect of the many fountains in action, 
with the tiny rivulets coming from the interiors on each side is very 
pleasing indeed. The court was lately occupied by a somewhat un- 
disciplined garden growth, which has now been cleared away. Doubt- 
less the place is better without it, yet there was something wanted to 
redeem the ground from that utter bareness which was its condition 








1By Robert W. Gibson, Travelling Student of the Royal Aeademy. Continued 
from page 245, No. 413. 


when I saw it. The walls behind the arcades are in many places 
restored. The plaster decorations renewed are, however, of un- 
doubted authenticity, as they are cast from moulds made upon the 
best preserved of the ancient remains, of which there is an abun- 
dance for the purpose. ‘The color is of course nearly all gone in 
those parts somewhat exposed to a not very merciful climate. 
Indeed, it is marvellous that such a light, fragile construction of 
wood and plaster (the arcades are hollow like those previously 
referred to) should endure so long. 

This section of the palace was probably built a. p., 1325, by 
Abou Abdallah, and the court has been for five centuries, therefore, 
open to the weather. The chief beauty of the detail is in the capi- 
tals and arches, all alike in general form, but abounding in variations 
of detail. The capitals (see llustrations) are surmounted by blocks 
ornamented with an inscription in Arabic character, which is excep- 
tionally graceful in form, and the arches are stilted upon little shafts 
enclosing panels of rich leaf-work. There is a charming contrast in 
this ornamentation between the inscriptions and the other forms; at 
a little distance a sort of texture of surface is seen which enhances 
the excellent proportions. Some traces of color can be discerned, 
but not enough for restoration with any degree of certainty. It is 
clear, however, that color was used to heighten the effect of the 
forms, and to decorate those surfaces (such as the hollow of the 
abacus) which look bare by contrast without it. 

Some authorities assert that the shafts also were colored or gilded, 
and although that seems to be true of some examples it is scarcely 
likely that it was the general custom. We find descriptions extolling 
the beauty of marble for its own sake, and sometimes mentioning the 
beauty of the polish in such terms as render it very certain that no 
pa: or gold was used on it except, perhaps, as an enrichment in 
ine or other delicate drawing, only partially concealing the material. 
Several experiments in restoring the color have been made at 
various times, and in various parts of the Alhambra. The baths are 
completely restored, and painted; and besides these I found some 
bits here and there, a few feet each, of modern essays, but they 
nearly always looked crude notwithstanding the evident care in har- 
monizing them; and I doubt very much whether the work of the 
Moors themselves was not harsh and strong when new. It does not 
appear at all likely that greater skill was attained by these (or any 
other colorist of ancient times) than is now by the leaders in art who 
attempt, often unsuccessfully, to use strong primary colors in restora- 
tions. It is certain that strong colors were used, and it is equally 
certain that examples that remain to us are often superb harmonies 
which seem almost mysterious in their perfection, yet I feel assured 
that time would do the same gentle service for the modern work, 
softening and toning it to the same beauty. It is doubtful whether 
any essential secrets of art are involved other than those worked by 
time. So I feel satisfied that the color decoration lately done in the 
Moorish baths will in a few years acquire what it now lacks—unless 
defective materials have been used. There is a vast amount of 
abuse of this age wasted in comparisons made by persons who, 
thoroughly well acquainted with the old work they adore, yet do not 
know enough about that of their contemporaries which they depre- 
ciate; and a goodly amount of this kind of criticism falls upon 
modern color, not only upon that which is irrevocably rank and bad 
(of which we all know there is enough), but upon the work of art- 
ists as able as ever lived, who are condemned simply because they 
cannot condense the breath of years upon their work while the critic 
waits. My delight in the beauties of the old-time artists was not 
lessened by the conviction that it is not hopeless to try to rival them. 

There is a good deal of color left tn fairly good condition in the 
apartment called the “ Hall of Justice,” a very beautiful gallery divided: 
into a series of squares by cross arches. Besides tle conventional 
painting upon the carved plaster there are here several pictures 
scarcely consistent with the Moorish laws of ornament, although 
they are all of Moorish subjects, and executed to the honor and 
glorification of that race. It bas been surmised that they were 
painted by an Italian artist. One series among them, depicting a 
number of patriarchal Moors in council, has originated the name 
given to the hall. It is probable that it was one of the private apart- 
ments. Some more of the original coloring is to be seen in the “ Hall 
of the Abencerrages,” a very beautiful chamber, with stalactite roof 
in the same style as the “ Hall of the Two Sisters.” -This room, the 
story asserts, was the scene of Boabdil’s awful massacre of the men 
whose name it bears. One after another they were decapitated until 
the fountain was filled with their blood and their heads, and to this 
day certain stains on the marble floor are pointed out as evidence of 
that tragedy. 

Although I have unfortunately no drawings to illustrate the “ Hall 
of the Embassadors,” I cannot pass it unnoticed. It is best approached 
from the “ Court of the Fish-pond,” across the north end of which the 
great tower containing it rises behind a beautifully proportioned ar- 
cade and vestibule. The arched inner doorway, through a wall of 
enormous thickness, has in its jambs prettily contrived niches to 
receive vases, perhaps for drinking water. The inscriptions around 
them, which here as elsewhere, constitute an important portion of 
the ornament, include one as follows: “If any one approach with 
thirst he shall find water cool and limpid,” ete. 

Passing these agreeable hospitalities one enters the “ Tower of 
Comares ” and the Hall, which was undoubtedly the chief state recep- 
tion-room. The interior is about 35 feet square and 60 feet high, 
decorated with a splendor of furm and culor equal to any in the 
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palace. The ceiling is of wood, an “artesonado’’! dome with inter- 
secting ribs and geometric panelling, all rather dark and gloomy now, 
but originally a blaze of gold and colors. In each of the three walls 
(the first being occupied by the entrance archway) there are three 
recesses, little chambers or alcoves in the thickness of the masonry, 
with windows in their outer sides, and larger arches toward the hall. 
They are in fact simply windows, but the size of the wall and the 
original beauty of the treatment make them unlike any other win- 
dows in the world. The tower projects beyond the line of the forti- 
fication, and these nine windows command superb views. 

The azulejo dado is exceptionally fine. Beside the usual elabora- 
tions in the mosaic of tile there are some individual pieces, which 
are gems of minute art, worked in as centres of the design. There 
has been a good deal done here since the original artists left it; 
Charles V and other monarchs caused alterations and repairs to be 
done at different periods, but the general effect is undisturbed, ex- 
cept as it has faded in age. In the details—in some of the tile-work, 
for example—there are monograms and mottos which, upon close 
inspection, prove to be those of the Christian kings. Evidently, they 
were substituted for the originals to gratify the conquerors. 

These azulejo dados in the Alhambra are very interesting. Being 
of glazed-tiles their coloring is still vivid and full, although there 
are evidences of decay in parts where the glaze is disintegrating and 
chipping off. They are composed of tiles of complex shapes : per- 
haps one of the characteristics of Oriental tile design, as compared 
with European, is this invention of a form which combines with its 
own counterparts in numerous changes, and produces elaborate fig- 
ures without further design on the part of the workman. Sometimes 
patterns of considerable complexity are managed with only two shapes 
of tile. The white, interlacing bands in the wall-tiling of the vestibule 
to the “ Hall of the Embassadors,” are entirely made of two shapes 
very ingeniously arranged. 
Not only is the figure de- 
termined in them, but the 
interlacing (each band go- 
ing alternately “ under and 
over” those it crosses) is 
automatic, so that a dull 
workman could hardly 
make a mistake in setting 
the design. And there are 
only four other shapes; 
that is a total of six differ 
ent tiles to produce one 
complete repeat of an elab- 
orate pattern. In some 
cases the design is ex- 
tended to alternations of 
color in the stars, with a 
distinct gain in interest. 
Black, white, buff, blue, 

urple, green, and a brown- 
ish yellow, are the most fre- wWall-Tiles, from the Vestibule to the ‘Hall of the 
uent tints, the interlacing Embassadors.’’ 
lines being usually white. 

The greater number of the designs in the Alhambra are more 
complicated than that just described. That, as may be seen, is based 
upon rectangular lines and diagonals, others are worked to radiating 
centre lines, at 674 degrees with the horizontal, as if two sets of rec- 
tangular lines were combined, the lines of one set bisecting the angles 
of another. This will be seen in the example from the “ Hall of the 
Two Sisters,” a design which shows much advance from the last. 
The radiating principle here made prominent is accompanied by a 
circular grouping of great value; for although all the lines are 
straight, yet there is considerable expression of acircular curve in 
the disposition of the figure, supplying very cleverly one of the es- 
sentials in linear design which is wanting in the first (an earlier) 
specimen. The same ingenuity appears in the shapes of the tiles, 
and the same accuracy of interlac- 
ing. The latter, indeed, seems to 
be almost a mechanical necessity ; 
yet if a novice attempts to originate 
one of these designs, he will find 
this simple interlacing the most per- 
verse thing in the work. The first 
essential in setting out and arrang- 
ing these designs is extreme accu- 
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S@)h@>8@i) fbacy. Their existence shows to 
NO) what a degree of perfection in ge- 
Noe Cop ON. ometrical science their inventors 


had advanced, not alene by their 
forms, but by the fact that they were 
so highly appreciated in their un- 
tempered purity. The Normans 
and Goths with a good deal of appreciation for interlacing and geo- 
metrical movements, always, intentionally or not, got their attempts 
at such ornament, simple as they were, full of queer inaccuracies and 
“fudgings.” But the Moor was a mathematician even more than 


From the Dado jn the ‘' Hall of the Two 
Sisters.’” 





1Arteson—1. A round kitchen trough for dishes, etc. 2. Ceiling carved in the 
shape of a trough. 
Artesonado — Shaped in the form of a trough: applied to ceilings.— Velazquez. 


an artist, and his drawing was so accurate that the modern student 
with all his instruments has to bring unusual care to the task of 
copying it. The smooth, rich solidity of these dados, forming a base- 
ment three or four feet high to the lighter plaster-work, contributes 
not a little to the fine effect of all the principal apartments. The 
tiles seem to have been laid together in he workshop, probably face 
downward ; then backed with sufficient thickness of plaster to en- 
able them to be set in position in slabs; and the pattern was then 
filled in and made continuous, so that the lines of junction should not 
show. The raised plaster-work was somewhat similarly executed. 
The first piece having been carved, and, when so required, arranged 
to repeat, a mould was made from it, and the desired number of 
slabs cast; these were bedded upon the walls, and the lines of joint- 
ing all filled in with similar plaster. Lastly, the whole was finished 
up by hand-carving, so as to remove very much of that mechanical 
similarity and repetition of effect which the mould must give, as in- 
evitably as do the printing-block and stencil now in vogue. Itis a 
pity that all of our mechanically produced decorations are not finished 
with at least some few touches by the hand of an artist. No better 
example of the value of mechanical and hand work so combined can 
be found than the Alhambra wall-linings. 

But that is not the chief source of the beauty of Moorish work ; it 
lies rather in the absolute obedience to the great principle of deco- 
rative art: That the grace and movement taught by living Nature, 
and not her actual objects, shall be wrought upon the lifeless mate- 
rial. The beauty of Nature’s life seems to have been abstracted and 
bestowed upon this wood and plaster, as separate from the materi- 
alism of copyists as the perfume of Oriental attar is from the grosser 
matter of the rose. The Moor was by his religion forbidden to rep- 
resent living things; he might not carve roses and birds in his or 
naments, as doubtless he would have done, if this restriction had not 
been. He was denied exercising that imitative art which is with most 
races the preliminary stage. It would hardly have been surprising, 
therefore, if he had plodded on without ornament, beyond a few 
slowly developed constructional forms; but the instinct of decora- 
tion, the feeling for, and yearning after luxuriant beauty was too 
strong in these people to be so easily suppressed ; while their talent 
for constructive design, that ability to evolve beautiful forms by the ° 
study of fitness which the Greeks possessed, was wanting in the 
Moors. Geometry was employed, and as we have seen, a most ingen- 
ious system of straight-lined ornament was developed. A lavish use 
of the graceful Arabic characters (forms derived from the reed pen 
used) in inscriptions, gave some of the necessary curved detail, and 
suggested certain conventional forms to satisfy this want more fully. 
And then came the most beautiful development: leaves might not 
be copied, but they might be studied, and an ornament designed 
which grew and moved as the leaves did ; obeying the laws of growth 
not of one particular example, but of Nature jeotten It is very 
extraordinary how exactly these designs comply with the theoretical 
conditions deduced from other styles. And it must be remembered 
that although the Arabian, and Turkish, and some others are kin- 
dred styles, yet each has its distinctive character, just as the Euro- 
pean branches of the Renaissance have; and of all the Mohammedan 
styles the Hispano-Moresque is the purest in its ornament, as if the 
isolation had caused less influence to be felt from the old East, while 
there was no contamination from the North and West. Consequently 
the Moorish work illustrates the precepts of proper conventional art 
better than any other known style. here is a perfection of move- 
ment of curves in the way stems branch, and meet, and spread into 
leaves, always joining in tangential smoothness, reposeful because 
unstrained, yet vigorous in suggestion of growth and movement along 
the lines. bask at the ornament in the background of the inscrip- 
tion “ There is no conqueror but God.” The eye follows the lines 
without voluntary effort, without finding an uncomfortable angle or 
awkward joint to the end, where the leaf bends in graceful curves 
back upon itself, so that the motion is insensibly arrested. Then 
the veining or ribbing which makes up these leaves is just as harmo- 
nious though its dimensions are fractions of an inch. There is @ 8Y5- 
tematic variation of the form in these small details, which is very 
like Nature’s way of working, and each rib leaves the parent stem 
with a grace as carefully studied as is found in larger parts. All 
these details are subordinated, according to their situations, to a gen- 
eral plan, wherein main divisions differently treated afford contrasts 
of texture at distances where the detail is not discernible. There is 
the perfection of balance in proportion of straight and curved lines, 
and great appreciation of their expressiveness. Notice for example 
the transitions from the base of the wall upward in the “ Hall of the 
Two Sisters.” The dado does not contain a single curved line, only 
suggestions of curves in the radiating colors; straight lines of 
strength and rigidity ornament this substructure. Above it, still with 
much rectilinear design, some curves are introduced ; and the inscrip- 
tions, less flowing than the leaf ornament, but more so than that of 
the dado, lead up to the curvilinear work upon the walls. Higher 
up the curves become more prominent, until in the roof they predom- 
inate in leading lines, and so the whole has that delightful appear- 
ance of each part belonging to its place. 

Moorish ornament is an abstract of the art. Beauty apart from 
symbolism, from story, from passion, all of which contribute to the 
interest of many other styles; simply beauty for its own sake, rea- 
soned out of Nature’s workings. And as such it is worthy the deep- 
est study, even by those who have no desire to imitate its particular 
methods. It is a grammar of the language of floral nature, 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
CRANES. — THE SHUBENACADIE CANAL. 


“yy l a mecting of the Society held Octo- 
A ber 18, 1883, a paper by Mr. C. J. Apple- 
by, Member Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers of England, onthe subject of cranes 
as jabor-saving machines was read by the 
author, who remarked that a well- 
constructed crane or other similar 
power machine, requiring only one 
man to drive it, would do as much 
work as could be done by the man- 
ual power of ten men, but in one- 
tenth of the time they would 
at baal It seems singular that 
railroad and water-side depots and 
workshops should so rarely be laid 
out with reference to the employ- 
ment of such labor-saving machines. 
The most economical working re- 
sult is obtained from machines so 
arranged that when they take hold 
of the load, it is not released until 
: final deposit. ‘The author consid- 
 ——————— ft ered the following systems for 
DORIER. WifftAd ee [Learn (RAN transmitting or applying power :— 
1. The well-known hydraulic sys- 

tem, with pressure-pumps, accumulator, and distributing pipes. 

2. Compressed air distributed through pipes. 

3. Steam distributed as above. 

4. High-speed rope, or ‘endless cotton cord,” which runs at a 
speed of 5,000 to 6,000 feet per minute. 

5. Low-speed rope, running 1,500 to 2,000 feet per minute. 

6. Square shaft supported on tumbler-bearings. 

7. Steam from a boiler delivered on the top ofa piston, with multi- 
plying chains similar to the hydraulic system. 

8. Boiler and engine fixed on the crane, and driving-cear for the 
several motions required. 

The first, second and third can only be applied to cranes fixed or 
moving over very limited areas. The fourth, fifth and sixth will 
transmit power over large areas, which, however, should be nearly 
rectangular. The other two can be used generally wherever there is 
a railway track. The hydraulic system possesses great advantages 
over compressed air or steam, but experience tends to the conclusion 
that its common use will be attended with considerable inconvenience 
where the winters are cold. The use of compressed air has not been 
applied with great success in many cases. 

Steam is largely used, and frequently carried throuzh 1,000 feet of 
pipe without much inconvenience. The high-speed cotton cord, run- 
ning at a speed of 5,000 to 6,000 feet per minute, works in grooved 
pulleys, is carried on rollers or other supports at intervals of ten to 
twenty-five feet, and is kept in tension by a weighted pulley. Low- 
speed rope transmission is generally effected by a hemp rope running 
from 1,500 to 2,000 feet per minute. The square shaft has been used 
for many years, the only special difficulty experienced being that of 
supporting the long main line of driving shaft. The author exhilited 
recent designs whereby this difficulty has been very successfully over- 
come. The relative advantage of rope or shaft transmission is largely 
influenced by local circumstances. As a general rule, the rope sys- 
tem costs less and is better where the distance for transmitting ex- 
ceeds 200 feet. Below that distance the shaft is probably the best 
and cheapest. But the rope possesses advantages when machinery 
has to be driven at different levels, or at an angle with the point from 
which the power is transmitted. 

The steam crane, employed under many differing conditions, per- 
haps performs more functions than any other mechanical arrangement 
for lifting and placing loads. All such cranes should lift and turn 
around by steam power. One specially illustrated has additional 
motions for altering the radius of the jib, for hauling materials so as 
to bring them within the reach of the machine, and also for moving 
empty or loaded cars. Fixed cranes are often seen so placed that 
one-third or even one-half of the number erected at a particular point 
are idle. It would therefore seem that, for the same outlay, the best 
performance will be obtained from movable cranes. 

Where two or more railroad tracks are parallel with the water- 
front, it will often be desirable to make the crane span the two lines 
of tracks, allowing head-room for the vehicles to pass under it. 
Cranes fixed on floating vessels were also illustrated up to 60 tons 
power. Locomotive cranes up to 25 tons were described, and also 
cranes specially adapted to terminal freight stations. One of these 
has lifted 80 tons per hour a height of twenty to thirty feet, and 
deposited the loads of 14 to 2 tons each 60 feet from the point where 
taken up- A similar crane commonly delivers 240 barrels of oil per 
hour the same height of lift and length of deposit. ‘The cost per Say 
is ore driver’s wages and the necessary fuel, oil, etc. Five per cent 
per annum is ample allowance for depreciation. ‘The cost of this 
system of working is easily ascertained, but a great gain also arises 
from the increased speed of passing large quantities of merchandise. 
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_A paper by E. H. Keating, Member American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, upon the “ Shubenacadie Canal,” was read at the meeting of 


the Society held November 21. This canal lies between the City of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and the Basin of Minas, an arm of the Bay of 
Fundy. It was commenced in 1826, and the intention was to build it 
so as to accommodate vessels drawing eight feet of water, with the 
idea that at comparatively small additional expense it could be used 
by vessels drawing eleven feet. It was to have fifteen locks 87 feet in 
length and 22 feet 6 inches in width, with a lockage of 95 feet 
10 inches, ascending from Halifax, and of 95 feet 4 inches descend- 
ing to the Bay of Fundy. The total length is about 54 miles, the 
greater portion of which was to be in the Shubenacadie River, and 
in a chain of lakes existing along the line of the canal. 

Mr. Thomas Telford, the celebrated engineer, made a very favor- 
able report upon the proposed canal and its prospects. Up to the 
close of 1831, £72,000 had been expended upon the work, which was, 
however, in an entirely uncompleted state. Some of the locks near 
Halifax had not been commenced, and large and expensive work 
remained to be done upon the line of the canal. All the available 
capital being exhausted, the works were abandoned and fell into ruin, 
never having been completed on the original plan. In 1856 a report 
was made by Mr. W. fi. Talcott, C. E., upon a scheme for complet- 
ing the works upon a very much smaller scale than at first proposed, 
substituting for certain of the locks an inclined plane near Halifax, 
with a lift of 55 feet, and a similar plane with a lift of 33 feet at 
another point; the planes to be worked by hydraulic machinery. 
This report was adopted, and the work was completed in 1862, ata 
cost of $200,000. The diminished canal has, however, proved a fail- 
ure as a commercial enterprise, and since 1870 no trade of any 
account has been carried on through it. 

There was also presented a description, by Charles C. Smith, Mem- 
ber American Society of Civil Engineers, of an hydraulic canal built 
at Minneapolis, Minn., during the severely cold winter of 1881. This 
canal is under Main Street, Minneapolis, its entrance being at right 
angles to the street. It is covered with a semi-circular rubble-stone 
arch of 17 feet 6 inches span, and where the line turns the angle of 
90°, the abutments of the arch were built on curved lines of the radius 
of 31 feet 3 inches and 48 feet 9 inches. The arch was built of rubble 
masonry, of stone varying from 4 to 6 inches thick, and from 18 to 36 
inches jens: the joints at the soffit being slightly hammered off, to 
ct Salina forin beds conforming to the radial lines of the arch. 

he mortar was made of one part Louisville cement to two parts of 
sand, and was mixed in hot water without salt. During its construc- 
tion the weather was extremely cold, the frost having penetrated the 
ground to the depth of six fect. An examination of this work having 
been made quite recently, it was found to be perfectly sound and free 
from any indication of settlement or rupture two years after its con- 
struction. 

A discussion followed by the members present, more particularly in 
reference to the best methods of laying masonry in very cold weather, 
the experience of a number of members being favorable to the use 
of a strong solution of salt in the water with which the mortar was 
made. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
GLORIA DEI CHURCH, PALENVILLE, N. ¥. MR. W. H. DAY, AR- 
CHITECT. 


Tris church is built of Catskill Mountain bluestone, found in the 
neighborhood. It is 28’ x 50’ outside, and is calculated to seat one 
hundred and thirty-five people. Walls (side walls) thirteen feet 
high and two feet thick. 


CAPITALS FROM THE ALHAMBRA, GRANADA, 8PAIN. DRAWN BY 
R. W. GIBSON, ARCHITECT, ALBANY, N. Y. 
SEE article on “ Spanish Architecture.” 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION 
OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. MR. JAMES T. STEEN, ARCHITECT, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

THE building is being constructed with basement of rock-face 
sandstone; the superstructure is of brick, faced with selected brick 
laid in red mortar, and is roofed with Pennsylvania slaté. 


BUILDING FOR C. O. MILLER, ESQ., STAMFORD, CONN. MR. WAR- 
REN R. BRIGGS, ARCHITECT, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


THE building is constructed with pressed-brick front and terra- 
cotta finish; inside finish of ash. It has a frontage of thirty-seven 
feet and a depth of one hundred and twenty-two feet. Offices on 
second story, and large hall on third. It is heated throughout by 
steam. Cost of building complete, $25,060. 


IRRIGATION IN InDIa.— The system of irrigation now in use in the 
Madras Presidency is on a vast scale, a record, though imperfect, of the 
tanks in fourteen cultivated districts showing them to amount to 43,000 
in repair and 10,000 out of repair, or 53,000 in all. The length of em- - 
bankment required for each may be estimated on a moderate calculation 
at half a mile, and the number of masonry works in irrigation-sluices, 
waste-weirs, and the like may be taken to be at least six. The embank- 
ments alone for all these tanks would extend over 30,000 miles, while 
the total number of separate masonry works are at least 300,000. The 
most remarkable feature about this gigantic system is that it is entirely 
of native origin, not one new tank having been made by Europeans; 
and, according to all accounts, there must be a good many equally fine 
works which have been allowed to fall into decay. According to the 
Tropical Agriculturist, the revenue dependent on existing works is 
roughly estimated at one hundred and fifty lacs. 


Decemser 8, 1883.] 
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SANITARY PLUMBING.!— XI. 
isis Hrene aa 27 and 28 repre- 


sent an improved ‘ wash- 

out” closet, showing the man- 
ner in which any closet may be so 
made as to be self-sealing, and any 
ordinary supply-pipe with which 
it may be connected converted into 
our anti-siphon pipe. Instead of 
having the bend which carries the 
mouth of the “inverted bottle ” 
below the normal water-line of the 
trap, in the supply-pipe, it is here 
again, as in our ‘“self-sealing” 
closet, made in the casting of the closet, so that the plumber has only 
a single connection to make for the supply, and is neither obliged to 
wrestle with subtle laws of hydrostatics, nor to carry about with him 
a skilled hydraulic engineer as helper. 

The bowl and trap are constructed of glass, and framed in iron. 
The interspace is filed with plaster-of-Paris and putty. The manner 
in which the supply-pipe is connected is clearly shown in the drawing, 
and requires no further explanation. In order to prevent the flush- 
ing streams from twirling the lighter waste matters about in the bowl 
before ejecting them into the drain, 
the upper flushing-rim has a pecu- 
liar construction which causes the 
water to flow from all parts of it in 
a direction towards the outflow, 
and also provides that the largest 
volume of the water shall enter at |. 
the end opposite the outflow, and 
sweep across the bowl in a line 
parallel with its axis. This is 
done by simply constructing the 
flushing-rim in a separate piece 
from the bowl proper, and_pro- 
viding it with a partition, dipping 
into a groove filled with mastic, 
which causes the water to tlow from the inlet, as shown by the 
arrows, first to the end of the bowl opposite the outflow, and 
thence into the inner flushing-rim, from which it flows in a direc- 
tion always towards the outflow. ‘The details of the construction 
are rendered sufficiently clear by the drawings. The longer axis of 
the bow! is preferably made at right angles with the water-way, inas- 
mich as this arrangement is the most convenient for use with the seat, 
or as a urinal. 

Although this form of “ wash-out ” closet does away with many of 
the objections of its class, it cannot be recommended because of, its 
noisiness. Moreover, it is in many respects inferior to the “ self- 
sealing ” closet under consideration. | 

When the writer suggested this treatment of the supply-pipe as an 
“inverted bottle” to one of the leading plumbers of the city, this san- 
itarian attempted to dissuade him from undertaking the experiments 
to investigate it, saying, that while it was well known that water could 
be sustained in a pipe by atmospheric pressure for a certain length of 
time, say for a few hours, or possibly days, varying perhaps with the 
hygrometric condition of the atmosphere, yet it could not be de- 
pended upon for any greater length of time, as air or gas would surely 
make its way through the water and ultimately cause it to fall from 
the pipe. The experiments were nevertheless made, and it has been 
found that no variations of barometric pressure, nor any gaseous or 
aeriform emanations from the sewers or water-surface have, during 
the eighteen months at least of our experience with it, been able 
so to cure Nature of her abomination for the vacuum as to induce her 
to release this column of water in our supply-pipe. 

(c and d) The effect of the combined action of the upper and lower 
jets is to fill the outlet-pipe of the trap for a moment full bore, which, 
of course, produces the maximum of scouring effect on the trap and 
ged ee It also partially siphons out the water in the water-closet 
bowl. The loss is supplied, however: by the gradual return of the 
water which had risen to the upper edge of the bowl, through the 
small holes of the upper flushing-rose, and the water is raised again 
to its normal level without drawing on the supply standing for the 
purpose in the inverted bottle. ‘The water rises to the rim much more 
rapidly than it falls from it, because in its passage upwards through 
the rose it is under pressure, but in its return it is not. It is this re- 
tardation by the rose-nozzle of the return of the water which enables 
it to restore the loss; since it gives time for air to break the siphon 
before the water arrives. 

(e) The noise of the powerful flushing streams has been smothered 
in the manner described. No machinery exists in the closet to rust 
and ‘creak, or to hammer in operation. No air-pipe is used to hiss and 
whistle when the flushing is finished. 

A simple, slow-closing, noiseless valve is employed to regulate the 
flow of the water, as will hereafter be described; and in short, the 
closet may be used in becoming secrecy as is agreeable to civilized 
eae and without the usual flourish of trumpets which so ridicu- 
ously proclaims the fact to the household, whenever any one has sought 
a moment of special privacy. 





Fig. 27.— Section. — '' Wash-out'’ Closet 
with Anti-siphon Supply-pipe. 





Fig. 28.— Plan of improved '' Wash-out"’ 
Closet. 


1 Continued from page 248, No. 413. 


(f) The flushing is effected by the simple 


ulling of the valve-cord, 
a long lever being all that is necessary to enable the heavy column of 
water below and above the valve to be lifted with perfect ease. 

(7) A special supply-cistern is preferably used with this closet to 
avoid possible contamination of the water in the mains. The danger 
of a direct supply for all closets is now recognized by sanitarians, and 
legislation has rightly begun to provide against it. 

(h) The manner in which the flushing streams are operated and 
directed renders spattering evidently impossible. 

(:) The whole of the water used in flushing being used to the best 
possible advantage in ejecting the wastes, it is evident that the quan- 
tity required is at a minimum. 

(j) The regulation of the quantity used for each flushing is chiefly 
the function of the supply-valve, and as such will be considered in 
detail hereafter; but the immediate response of the column of water 
in the supply-pipe to the action of the valve, renders the regulation 
more accurate and positive, and in so far it is due to the form of the 


closet proper. 
The Form. 


Of the form and material of this closet, enough has already been 
said to show with the aid of the drawings that they conform in every 
particular with the desiderata given under these heads, in our original 
table of requirements for an ideal water-closet. 

The interior surface of the bowl and trap have been reduced to a 
minimum, by making each form part of the other, so that practically 
the water-closet consists of a trap alone, enlarged at one end, but 
otherwise having the simplest form that is possible with a trap. 
Hence there is no superfluous surface, corner, or angle, and none 
which does not receive the full and direct scouring of the flushing 
stream. 

The standing water in the bowl measures 84” x 103”, and as the 
glass is blown in an iron mould, the form which gives this surface will 
be as unvarying as the iron of which the mould is made. The glass 
for this bowl is blown in such a manner that the variations in thick- 
ness at this point are practically inappreciable. 

The whole of the interior of the bowl, and more than half of the 
trap, including its lowest part, may be seen from above. The rest of 
the trap is made of clear, transparent glass, and the iron frame cast 
with large openings or windows on each side of this part of the trap, 
so that the entire surface both of bowl and trap may be inspected 
from without. 

Glass, of which the bowl is made, is found in practice to be a far 
better material for the eg than any other now known. The sur- 
face cannot craze or discolor. When opal glass is used for the bowl, 
the appearance is the same as that of the finest white porcelain; but 

lass of any desired color may be used instead of the white glass. 

The frame is of cast-iron, which may be painted, enamelled, 
lacquered, galvanized, or treated in any way the taste may dictate ; 
or it may be cast in solid brass, which may be polished, gilded, nickel 
or silver plated. The cost of brass for the frame would add ten or 
fifteen dollars to the cost of the closet. 


The Construction. 


(a) The bowl and trap are formed of two pieces of glass embedded 
in water-proof cement in the iron frame, so that they become with 
the frame, when the cement has hardened, practically a single piece. 
A tough cement is used, which is water-proof, and, after a few weeks, 
becomes harder than sandstone. The connection between the bowl 
and trap piece is made beyond the line of vision from the top of the 
bowl, as shown in section by the dotted line. 

(b) As already described, the “inverted bottle” supply-pipe imme- 
diately restores any water which may be drawn from the trap by 
siphonic action or otherwise. The upper opening of the upper rose- 
nozzle governs the level below which the fall of the water opens the 
mouth of the bottle, and, by admitting a small quantity of air, allows 
a corresponding amount of water to flow slowly into the bowl. This 
upper opening is therefore placed very near the dip of the trap, say, 
three-quarters of an inch, so that should the water in the trap be sud- 
denly lowered by siphonic action until the siphon were broken by air 
passing under the dip, the supply-pipe will afterwards gradually 
deliver to the trap enough water to restore a seal of three-quarters of 
an inch, and no more. ‘The amount is limited in order to economize 
the water in the pipe and make it last as long as possible. Thus two 
disks of water four inches in diameter and less than three-quarters of 
an inch thick would be drawn from the supply-pipe every time a 
siphonic action was created powerful enough to lower the water in 
the trap to its lowest possible point before the siphon was broken by 
the entrance of air. The contents, therefore, of a four-inch supply- 
pipe seven feet high would restore a seal three-quarters ef an inch deep 
to a trap so acted upon at least seventy-five times before the supply- 
pipe required refilling by usage of the closet. Now, when we con- 
sider how rarely it happens that the seal of a water-closet is thus 
broken by siphonage, and that the supply-pipe may be indefinitely 
increased in its capacity, or proportioned to conform to the influences 
affecting it, it is evident that this closet becomes practically anti- 
siphonic. We have assumed in our calculation that part of the water 
in the outer limb of the trap falls back as soon as the air breaks the 
siphon. 

(c) The iron frame is constructed in a single piece from the top of 
the bowl to the connection of the trap with the soil or waste pipe. 
There is therefore no joint above this connection for a possible jek: 
ave. The glass within is so firmly and extensively embedded in 
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water-proof mastic that the escape of water into the space between 
the glass and metal is impossible. Even were it possible, it could do 
no damage, because it could neither extend nor escape at any other 

int than that of itsentrance. The manner in which the iron frame 
is formed and connected with the supply and waste pipes is so clearly 
shown by the drawings that no further description is necessary. ‘The 
labor of the plumber in setting is reduced to a minimum, and the 
closet may be taken apart and replaced at any time, as easily as the 
wooden casing of an ordinary closet can be unscrewed. It becomes 
practically a “portable ” closet, and may be put up or taken down like 
a piece of furniture. A screw-driver and wrench are all that is 
necessary to connect or disconnect it, and the joints thus made are 
tight and strong enough to stand a steam pressure of a hundred 


pounds to an inch. 

(g) Inasmuch as the water for the upper flush never rises above 
the edge of the glass bowl, the space above this, and below the porta- 
ble flushing-rim may be made to serve as a ventilating-pipe. By con- 
necting this space with a proper flue, the seat and bowl of the closet 
may be ventilated. Such ventilation is serviceable at the moment of 
usage of the closet; but is not needed for the bowl and trap them- 
selves, which are kept odorless by their construction and arrangements 
for flushing. It is well, however, always to ventilate toilet-rooms, to re- 
move the vapor and gases generated during their use by the occupant, 
and by the illumination, and as good a place as any to locate the ven- 
tilating outlet is under the seat of the water-closet as described. Itis 
to be recommended that the gas-burner of the room be encased in a 
glass lantern connected 
above with the ventila- 


TRANSVERSE STRENGTH OF TIMBER.! —II. 
SUMMARY OF THE TESTS. 


into four classes : — 
1° Spruce beams. 
2° Framing joints. 
8° Built-up beams. 
4° Hard-pine beams. 

I. Spruce Beams. — Before giving a 
summary of the tests made in this lab- 
oratory I will insert some of the moduli 
of rupture and moduli of elasticity given 
by different authorities. 

Moduli of rupture are given as fol- 
lows : — 


) Lae tests recorded may be divided 





Bs - x Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 
LL —— a, Hatfield, 12996 7306 99u0 
Ce at Rankine, 12300 9900 11100 
Ae J; vA Yh Laslett, 9707 7506 O45 
Wizlgh Uy IES Trautwine, Bie 


br UF man 
YY b r1ilage Tathield’s, Laslett’s, Trautwine’s and 
Rodman’s figures are from their own 
experiments. Trautwine advises, for practical use, to deduct one- 
third on account of knots and defects, hence to use 5400. The 
tables show the values obtained in these tests, and I will add a state- 
ment which I have al- 


ready made in public, 


: SPRUCE BEAMS. 
ting-flue, and below, both : viz. : — 
with the outlet-pipe al- 7 As a result of the tests 
. ° i Distance Modulus of|/Modulus of i 
ready described, and with No. of Width end between ' Manner of Breaking rupture | elasticity thus far ade in my tab- 
an additional ventilating depth. supports. load. in pounds | in pounds | Remarks. Oratory it seems to me 
opening or register placed st. aah a loading oe safe to say that, if our 
somewhere as near the ___ ee Lseeetes en: ust: Boston lumber-yards are 
floor as possible, so that, to be taken as a fair 
3 « 
when the cover of the 4 oe amelie eed cea ee ee ae Teer eas sample of the lumber 
water-closet is closed, the 6 | a ae. eae ae B5xG 5237 yards in the case of 
ventilating current shall aes spr that if such lum- 
2.15 x 9 6 8 wo 75%6 4082 988 453 pine’ 
not be arrested. This 17 3x 9 4 ee 11086 B2x5 ber is ordered from a 
outlet-pipe may at the §& ae gr dag ie ee Ske Pi dealer of good repute, 
same time receive the cis- 10 33 x 12 20 er ry 6586 4253 no selection being made 
tern overflow-pipe, if de- 5 au x iso 10 Oe ee 9585 TNT except to discard that 
* s ‘ e , T5e5 = a e 
sired; the end extends 44 ea ne ie oe el) all ot a el ecinsted hich is rotten or has 
over the edge ‘. ibe class 15 1.75 X 6.75) 17 we as 4785 chy ee een stock. holes in it, that 3000 
bowl, so that a leakage of x 6 8 Oe ae HIBS 4931 unds per square inch 
Le 17, 3x 9 6 8 “ at four points| 10744 461 pe 
ee S| aca le | +e ae | hor Cre 
stected. - : nd. 2 safety be used for a mod- 
nected with other over- 20 Pere ccs: 12 14 ia as 5108 4469 1588 548 this might err in some 
flow-pipes in the house x 12 M4 aos R627 BR34 1137 073 i i . 
and ie vealed to so 33 bees a a iG cree sete casa 2°, th at if the if = 
me 23 x 124 | 14 wm 6917 2095 8u7 961 2°, that e lumber 1s 
open sink-bowl, or bath- 2% Peale oe s927 5442 1572 47 carefully selected at any 
cf “eC . 
tub, where escape of War 96 23 . 2 a o“ o« rT re ree en es one lumber-yard, so as to 
ter will at once be seen. 21 115-16 x10 | 14 woe 4306 5601 1355. 60 take only the best of 
4 ahh “646 ‘6s « ‘ : : bi 
_ To facilitate the empty- 95 ry S re 4 on ae oo ate ae their stock, it would not 
ing of the closet for disuse 31 3h x 12 | 18 “owe ae 59 1231 498 be safe to use for mod- 
during winter, a small s x ie : oe 11188 4196 1347 910 ulus of rupture a number 
faucet is provided at the © 37 40001 “ “oou“ ee fos ae greater than 4000, and 
bottom which empties ev- 45 34x 119] 18 4 a B72 4436 if we required a lot of 
ery part of the closet- {45 : ag . 113 a e Re. als ace aie spruce which should have 
bowl trap and supply- 60 4 x1z | 17 2 | Distributed equally | 26000 7448 1461 039 a modulus of rupture of 
pipe. It may be con- at 12 points. 5000 it would be neces- 
nected with the soil-pipe, sary to select a very few 
sf dacined bh 34 ) 166247 : 
if desired, by a quarter- Average modulus of rupture= 489 pieces from each lumber 
inch pipe which is con- 17) 22107 yard in the city. 


nected with the faucet by 
a brass coupling. 

The cost of the materials used in this closet is undeniably greater 
than in other hoppers; but this is offset by the saving in manufacture 
and repair. The expense involved in baking and glazing large pieces 
of earthenware is saved, and the money actually invested is returned 
in valuable and serviceable materials, not found in the others, which 
strengthen and protect the closet, so that no after expense is required 
to keep it in repair. 

The appearance has been considered worthy of some attention in 
the design, in order that, now that it is customary to dispense with 
the wooden casing to ensure cleanliness and ventilation, the casing of 
iron, simple and appropriate in design, might in a measure fill its 
place. ‘Thus in saving the expense of the panelled wood-work, we do 
not necessarily expose a fixture so offensive to the sight as to serve 
as a perpetual plea for a return to the old fashion of concealment. 


A Tornapo-Proor Housse.— A house built to withstand tornadoes— 
so the Afinnesota Tribune says — is that of a banker, the wealthiest man 
in Osakis, Minn. All the corners are acute angles, and the sides sink 
back into other angles, giving this architectural freak the contour of a 
star. From the highest point of the roof the gutters sink suddenly, 
making great depressions. This angularity was, it is said, inspired by 
the banker’s wife, who lives in constant dread of storms. The corners 
were made very sharp to split tornadoes. The cellar walls are of 
unusual thickness, and the timbers of the structure are anchored in 
them, so that the house may not be blown down without taking up the 
foundations. All the weather-boarding is put on in oblique lines. 


Average modulus of elasticity = 1306760 


If numbers 14, 15 and 
60 be omitted, which 
would scem fair to do, the average modulus of rupture would be 4596. 

The modulus of elasticity (7. e. that determined from the immediate 
deflections) was: maximum, 1588548 ; minimum ; 897961, mean, 1293- 
732. 

The time test was made on yellow-pine, but if we should consider 
the effect of time on spruce the same as for yellow-pine we should 
obtain for use about 862488. 


II. Framing Joints.— Perhaps the best course to pursue is to give 
simply the results of the tests. 

As to conclusions to be drawn from them I can only say that fram- 
ing weakens the timber very much, and causes it to aplit, and, there- 
fore recommend very strongly the substitution of iron hangers. 

Enough tests have not yet been made to deduce any rules from them, 
but the isolated tests exhibit the action of certain practical examples 
in common use. - 

It is also to be observed that the loads in the case of the headers 
were applied at the top, whereas in practice they are applied at the 
bottom of the holes. ‘The latter arrangement was, however, obtained 
in the case of the floor, and in regard to this it is to be observed that 
the header already began to crack when the tail-beams broke, and 
hence that the floor could have borne but little more even if the load 
had been uniformly distributed. 

In the following table I shall merely give a list of the tests made on 


1 By Gaetano Lauza, Professor of Applied Mechanics, Massachusetts Institute 
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such framing, with the respective breaking weights, referring the 
reader to the records themselves for details. 


Width 








No. .| and Break- 
of depth. Description. ing 
test.) +. in. | incha, weights 





| rm nrg 


Srp eee both ee aaeted ke ve me 6304 

eader. ramed at ends. ortised for four tail- 

3 6 8)4x2R | Benne er eer oe mortises. } 10338 
mmer. orlised 4/ 6 from one support. 

13 | 16 33 x 12 Load above mortise. } 9065 


Header. Framed at ends. Mortised for four tail- 

33) 6 8) 6x12 { bears Loads applied above mortises. | } 10798 
eader. ung in stirrup-irons. ortis or 

39 6 8) 6x { four tail-beains. Loads applied above mortises.’ } 21298 
- | 

40 | 1710! 3x12 Bernie Framed at one end. Loaded at the 8171 
Header. Framed at ends. Mortised for four tail- 

41 6 8 33x 2 beams. Loads applied above mortises. 10757 


52 Floor-header and three tail-beams mortised into } 11238 
it. Loads applied at middle of tail-beams. 


IIT. Built-up Beams.— These were three in number, and were all of 
pce I will confine myself to a list, referring to the tables for 
details. 





Width and 


Span. depth of Breaking load. 
No. Description. cross-section. : 
ft. in inches pounds 
42 | Scarfed beam, bolted.......... 16 6 x 12 15970 
43 | Keyed beam, bolted..... cosvese | 15 6 6 x 12 15674 
44 | Sheathed beam..... pawet ciweeis 15 6 6 x 12 11984 


IV. Yellow-Pine Beams.— The moduli of rupture in common use 
are given as follows by different authorities, viz. : — 


Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 

Hatfield, 21168 9000 15300 
Laslett 14162 10044 12254 
Trautwine, Yellow-pine 9000 
Pitch-pine 9900 

Rodman 9876 96 9293 
Stetson & Moseley’s book, 11676 


A summary of the figures obtained from these tests will be given in 
a table at the end of these remarks. 
It will be observed that we have for 


Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 
Modulus of rupture, 9380 4764 6084 
Modulus of elasticity, 2386096 1256286 1779517 


We also have a considerable reduction of the modulus of elasticity 
with time, as shown by the time test, the immediate modulus of elas- 
ticity being 1721605, of which two-thirds is 1147737, this value being 
reached with a load somewhat less than 8000 pounds. 


YELLOW-PINE BEAMS. 











Width and Breaking 
ce depth. [Span Manner of | weight in |Modulusof|Modulus of 
ean chen. fen, loading. pounds, | rupture. | elasticity. 
30 3 x 13} 14 Load at centre. 15158 6614 19:37025 
32 | 41-16 x 12 3-16 [18 ee Es 13751 73x83 1732976 
33 |315-16 x 1z 18 ey as as O32 BERG 1793923 
47 3 x13 14 ee ie 19574 866 2365 96 
50 4 x 14 1-16 /21 feo’ ahs ott 12875 5914 1256256 
53 34 x 14 24 6) 6s 10076 7206 1784426 
5A 3 x 12} 24 eo ae 9576 9380 2116821 
56 3k x 14 ES). Ql Ae Se ae 10572 4704 1490396 
67 | 215-16 x 12 19 2] « 686 ie 8172 6950 1444521 
59 9 x 13 24 eee 21983 5352 1417793 
62 44x 1 19 10) «© «4 15461, 9102 20:57939 
63 143-16 x 12 316 |20 a AS “¢ 14073 8145 1599839 
64 44 x 12 19 10) 66 #s 10573 6098 1917976 
65 4x 19: - 8) 88) ot ” 11573 6782 1966717 
14) 24913237 
Average modulus of elasticity = |............ 1779517 
14 97772 
Average modulus of rapture = 6984 


Besides those above enumerated there are : — 

No. 34, the time test. 

No. 58, a beam with an iron flitch, and 

No. 61, a beam with iron straps. 

Each of which is a special case, and can be found in the records. 
AJjso, on oak beams we have the three following tests : — 


OAK BEAMS. 











No. | Span. bab eee patie : ie Modulus of | Modulus of 
of —_——————| Description. g ds rupture. | elasticity. 
test. | ft. in. inches. . pounds. 
4. (19 6 6 x 12 Load at middle. ' 13776 596 1766839 
51 )}15 6 4} x 145 oes! ane = 19076 6060 12407 28 
55 113 8 3 x 13} BOS st 10671 4984 d5GUY98 





MODERN BLASTING AGENTS. 


OR many years the only explosive agent at 
command was gunpowder, and often the 
process of blasting was slow and unsatisfac- 

tory, particularly in wet or very hard ground. 

27 = In course of time chemistry found the means 
/ = of blasting in the wettest ground and hardest 
wr os “\@ rocks. Quite recently a number of explosives 

MORLAIXER ®  =«oof'a_far more powerful character than aed 

powder have been produced, some of which 
have found their way largely into practice for blasting purposes. 
The tendency of invention has been to produce an explosive of 
greater potential energy than gunpowder, and which shall be practi- 
cally safe. The suzcessful attempts in this direction can be counted 
on the fingers’ ends: they relate mainly to nitro-compounds, of which 
gun-cotton, dynamite and lithofracteur are the chief. 

Although gun-cotton and kindred explosive agents possess a wide 
sphere of usefulness, especially with regard to military purposes, they 
are not adapted to mining operations. The rigidity of gun-cotton 
and similar cartridges is a great disadvantage in charging the bore- 
hole, the charge being liable to stick fast, and this has, in fact, been 
the cause of accidents. The plastic nature of dynamite and lithofrac- 
teur, on the contrary, permits of the cartridge adapting itself to any 
irregularities that may occur in the bore-hole, and so the operation of 
charging is facilitated, and one great source of danger is absent. 
Hence the nitro-zlycerine compounds are greatly preferred to those 
explosives which in their nature are rigid and incompressible. Asa 
natural result, and seeing that the power of well-made standard 
dynamite—that is, dynamite containing 75 per cent of nitro-glycerine 
and 25 per cent of kieselguhr — is equal to that of pure compressed 
gun-cotton, dynamite, introduced first into England in 1867, has 
taken a firm stand as one of the most practically useful explosive 
agents for industrial purposes. According to Sir Frederick Abel, 
the sale of dynamite was eleven tons only in 1867. The demand, 
however, rapidly increased, and 5500 tons were sold in 1877 from 
Nobel’s dynamite factories alone, whilst in 1882 the consumption 
reached 9500 tons; this, however, by no means represents the total 
amount of dynamite made and used. 

Aut although possessing many advantages, dynamite has two slight 
drawbacks. In the first place it develops nitrous fumes after a shot 
has been fired, rendering alae workings untenable for the time being. 
The development of these fumes is due to imperfect combustion 
of the nitro-glycerine, and the energy developed by the explosion of 
the main bulk of the charge so acts upon the unconsumed portion of the 
nitro-glycerine as to convert it into vapor, which mixes with the atmos- 
phere, and, with the smoke from the fuse, hangs about the face of the 
work for a considerable time. This it is which causes the fumes 
which are detrimental to health, and which enforce idleness on the 

art of the miner while waiting for them to clear off. On the other 

and, the use of lithofracteur is not accompanied by this disadvantage, 
for it does not develop any fumes by its explosion if properly used, 
as has been demonstrated by practical experience in its use. ‘The 
reason of this is that, whilst lithofracteur contains a smaller percentage 
of nitro-glycerine than dynamite it also contains other ingredients, 
which while acting as perfect absorbents, assist also in the explosion, 
and enable every atom of the nitro-glycerine to be a gare in the 
bore-hole, thus preventing any portion being projected into the air 
in the form of poisonous gas, the result of imperfect combustion. 

The second drawback possessed by dynamite is that its action, 
being exceedingly rapid, is more or less eer! intensified, producing 
a smashing, rather than a rending, effect on the rock. ‘The rapidity 
of action is due to the fact that nitro-glycerine is the sole explosive, 
the development of the power due to its combustion being enormously 
rapid. Lithofracteur, on the other hand, consists of nitro-glycerine 
combined with a large additional percentage of other combustible and 
explosive absorbent media, and but a emall proportion only of incom- 
bustible matter. The result is that the action and reaction of the in- 
gredients of lithofracteur are so nicely balanced as to cause a retar- 
dation of the explosion. In other words, it is slower burning than nitro- 
glycerine, just as large-grain gunpowder is slower burning than 
rifle-grain powder, although weight for weight they may both develop 
the same power, but with a different result. This retardation causes 
lithofracteur to act with greater rending effect than in the case of 
other nitro-glycerine compounds, which have a smashing action. 
With lithofracteur the rock is not merely crushed to powder within 
a limited area around the bore-hole, but it is rent and fissured—lifted, 
in fact —to a very wide extent, so that at each shot the miner gets 
much more ground. This has been proved by the use of litho- 
fracteur, and the fact being recognized by practical men, it may be 
concluded that its merits only require to be better known for it to 
take its place with dynamite as a useful blasting agent.— Jron. 








A QUESTION OF RECOVERING A CONTESTED FEE. 
November 30, 1883. 
To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— The American Architect for Novem} er 24, states as 
editorial opinion: “ A proprietor who requests an architect to pre- 
pare plans, implies in that request a promise to pay him the custom- 
ary compensation ... and the architect has only to prove employ- 
ment to recover,” etc. 
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The American Architect and Building News. 


(Vor. XIV.— No. 415. 








Will you kindly advise us of the decisions in England or America, 
on which your opinion is based, and if by “prove employment” you 
mean simply to show the work was done, or show proof if was ordered 
done? We have acase in suit at present, where contract is dented, 
as no written engagement accompanied instructions for the work ; 
though the drawings are acknowledged to be as ordered, and no 
tender to return same, or declination of acceptance has been made. 

Respectfully, X. 


{Ix English practice see Ward rs. Lowndes, 1 E. and E., 40; 28 L. J., Q, 
B., 265; also Worthington vs. Holland, L. R., 1 Q. B., 63; 35 L.d.,Q. B, 
etc. 

We have no notes at hand of American cases, but think we can find some. 
In X.’s case the question whether the drawings were ordered or only volun- 
tecred seems to be the important one. Of course, the fact of their having 
been made is prima sacie evidence that they were ordered, and as no written 
instrument is necessary to constitute a good contract for professional ser- 
vice it should require very strong testimony to prove that either an architect 
or his client supposed that such service was to be rendered vratuitously. The 
only testimony of this kind which is likely to be brought will be, we fancy, a 
citation of the example of some one of those pernicious individuals among 
the cheap variety of architects who ‘solicit the privilege of submitting 
sketches,’’ without mentioning the disagreeable subject of remuneration, to 
the ruin of their own reputation, and the injury of all those who have the 
misfortune to be clarsed, in the directory, in the same profession with them. 
— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 





THE ATLANTA STATE-HOUSE COMPETITION. 
November 21, 1883. 
To THE Evitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Gentlemen, — Some of your subscribers are noticing the fact that 
nothing has been mentioned editorially in regard to the Atlanta com- 
petition. There is a certain sophisticated look about the advertised 
invitation, but at the same time there is so much left in the hands of 
an unnamed commission that it might lead some people to suppose that 
there was to be no show of fairness. Can you offer any information 
or explanation of the situation other than your advertisement and 
the printed matter furnished by the Governor, all of which is very 
fine, but far from assuring; as, for instance, there is nothing to show 
that all the drawings may not be kept for months, to be “ milked ” 
by a local builder, and nobody awarded the prize. Also, can you 
explain what “a reasonable time ”” means ? 

Very respectfully yours, A. B. C. 


[We regret to say that we are quite ignorant of the facts in regard to the 
Atlanta competition. A year or more ago we had occasion to notice an 
invitation to architects’? issued from that city, which seemed to indicate 
that “architects? were regarded there as beings perhaps a little superior to 
field lnborers, but inferior to clay-eaters; and siuce that time have preferred 
to confine our attention to districts which give evidence of a greater rezard 
for the tine arts, or at least for those who profess them. We should not 
think of imputing any unfair intention to the commission which, as our cor- 
respondent says, will have the matter of the new competition in charze, 
and, in fact, we think that such bodies generally conduct themselves, 
according to their light, with scrupulous integrity; but it is a good rule that 
men who wish to have their rights respected do best to look after them for 
themselves; and architects who have so much spare time on their hands as 
to beable to make designs for State-honses on speculation must expect to 
receive leas consideration than their more independent brethren who insist 
on being paid for what they do. We can hardly offer any sugsestions for 
protecting the interests of competing architects, other than the rather 
belated une of keeping their drawings safe in their hands nutil satisfactory 
assurance has been given as to the composition of the jury and methods of 
judging, with other important details, Except for the trouble and expense 
of tracing auch large drawings, It might be worth while to copyright them 
by filingat Washington. This would prevent ‘local builders ’’ or any one 
else from reproducing them or carrying them into execution without leave 
from the owners. 

What ‘‘a reasonable time’? means depends wholly on the circumstances 
of the case. As applied to the production of working-drawiugs for a build- 
ing, a year would be little enough for the contract drawings of an important 

ublie structure, and details for execution should have as much more, even 
if it were possible to make them all before the commencement of the work, 
which it seldom is. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 





STRAINS IN FRAMED STRUCTURES, 


To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,—1 was much interested in your review in No. 412 of 
the American Architect, of Du Bois’s “ Strains in Framed Structures.” 
It is very desirable that all book-reviewers should use equal care and 
discrimination in preparing” notices. Your review was mainly 
from the architect’s standpoint; the following items gathered in 
a hasty examination of the book in connection with your review, 
are offered that your readers may have the benefit of a view 
from the engineer’s standpoint. We agree with you that this 
volume is superior to any other on the subject, and call attention 
to the following, that “the defects may be corrected in the next 


dition.” 

: On page 57 counter-braces are defined, and their supposed use 
in stiffening the truss explained. On page 342 camber is explained ; 
the deflection is assumed to be due only to the chords. The 
author concludes an unnecessarily long analysis to find camber by 
saying, “ but the formula gives less than is allowed in practice,” and 
«it is well in practice to increase it, say, two inches.” Roughly, the 
deflection due to the web is about three-eighths of that due to the 
clords. If counters were put in every panel, and screwed up to 
their full capacity—only about half of this amount, or less than one- 
fourth of the whole deflection can be retained. The “stiffness” ob- 
tained in ordinary cases by screwing up the counters is inappreciable. 

One of the weak points in all treatises on stresses in bridges is the 


nevlect of the effect of the wind. Although this volume is an tm- 
provement on its predecessors it is still deficient in this respect. No 
mention is made of even the approximate amount of surface exposed 
to the action of the wind by different ty pe-forms of trusses, although 
a creat deal of space is given to the consideration of “dead weight.” 
Surface exposed and dead weight are analogous. The author should 
not have omitted (1), the distribution of wind-pressure between top 
and bottom chords; (2) the effect of the wind in throwing more than 
half the load upon the leeward truss; (3) the method of transferring 
the wind-pressure borne by the unsupported chord to the abutment. 

It is to be regretted that the author did not give some of the 
reasons why the working stress is but a small part of the ultimate 
strencth. It would not be lost on the rising generation of engineers, and 
perhaps it would remove the misapprehension of the non-professional 
in this matter. 

In reference to the strength, etc., of different qualities of material, 
as bar, plate and shape iron, and also the effect of impact, the speci- 
fications at the end of the volume are superior to the text. The 
only item concerning the tloor-svstem of a bridge is a drawing copied 
from the specifications of the Cincinnati Southern Railroad of the 
standard roadway on that line, and inserted at the very end of the 
book without a single word of comment. The width of a bridge is 
nowhere mentioned. I. O. B. 


BOYLE’S INDIAN GROUP. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., November 23, 1853. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs,—I was much interested in your illustration and mention 
of “ Mr. Boyle’s Indian Group for Lincoln Park, Chicago.” You 
consider the “unity of the impression ” not preserved in the position 
of the dog. On the contrary, this seems to me particularly well 
conceived, for the dog, while keeping close to his master and with 
one eye on the alert for the least sign from him, at the same time has 
the other eye intently fixed on the approaching stranger. The whole 
posture of the surly looking brute sugyests distrust and ready de- 
fence, though not defiance. 

I like the spirit shown in your answer to “G. G. G.,” and am 
clad to see you improve every opportunity to show up architectural 
plagiarism in its true light. Yours truly, 


H. R. P. HamILton. 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


DemonoLocy axnp Hovuse-nuicpine. — House-building is an affair of 
so much spiritual importance and elaboration in Burmah and Siam that 
there are bulky treatises on the subject, containing minute instructions 
for the propitiation of all manner of demons. 





Tue Present Nari Propuct.— The Bulletin of the Iron and Steel 
Association prints a list of the nail-works, and states that seventy-four 
now completed have 5,008 machines, and will add 301 more before the 
close of the year, while there are five new works being built which will 
have at least 200 more nail-machines in operation by January 1. By that 
time there will be 6,509 nail-machines ready to work, with a capacity 
of 12,376,000 kegs of cut nails and spikes yearly. The mills and ma- 
chines now completed have a capacity of about 1,000,000 kegs less ; 
about 3,264,000 in Pennsylvania, 2,200,000 in Ohio, 1,668,000 in West 
Virginia, 875,000 in Massachusetts, and 690,000 in New Jersey. 

Apropos of the same subject the Philadelphia Press remarks: “ The 
building boom has been for at least nine months past the chief support 
of the iron market; but there are many minor signs that it is near its 
end. The pause in the rise of rents on Manhattan Island last May was 
the first indication that building in New York City was overdone, and 
it has been followed by others which point toa serious check in real es- 
tate values there in the next six months. Nails, which since their tremen- 
dous jump in 1879-80 have been in steady demand, now show over-pro- 
duction. The capacity of the nail-works in the country, finished or 
unfinished, is 12,376,000 kegs, or twice the output in 1882, and this in- 
crease is launched on a failing market. In addition, various forms of 
iron used in building show a decided decrease in demand. Unless there 
is a sudden increase in railroad building, the falling off in house building 
must have a serious effect on the labor market before Spring.” 





Tue Tuirsty Evcatypros.— Where there is surplus moisture to dis- 
pose of, as, for example, a cesspool to keep dry, says the Paciic Rural 
Press, a large eucalyptus will accomplish not a little, and a group of 
them will dispose of a vast amount of house-sewage. But if you have 
water which you do not wish to exhaust, as in a good well, it would be 
wise to put the eucalyptus very far away. Daniel Sweet, of Bay Islaid 
farm, Alameda County, recently found a curious root formation of the 
eucalyptus in the bottom of his well, about sixteen feet below the sur- 
face. The trees to which the roots belonged stand fifty feet from the 
well. Two shoots pierced through the brick wall of the well, and, send- 
ing off millions of fibres, formed a dense inat that completely covered 
the bottom of the well. Most of these fibres are no larger than threads, 
and are so woven and intertwisted as to form a mat as impenetrable and 
strong as though regularly woven in a loom. The mat when first 
taken out of the well was water-soaked and covered with mud, and 
nearly all a man could lift, but when dry it was nearly as soft to touch 
as wool, and weighed only a few ounces This isa good illustration of 
how the eucalyptus absorbs moisture, its roots going so far to tind water, 
pushing themselves through a brick wall, and then developing enor- 
mously after the water is reached. Mr. Sweet thinks one of the causes 
of the drying up of wells is the insatiable thirst of these vegetable 
monsters. 
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$e eeNSweeaeaeoemeewwaoeeeeresa—— 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Ciaported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
ia Sronided by their regular correspondents, the itors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
sially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


Printed specifications of an ents here mentioned 

f ther with full detail Nissen: may be obtasned 

the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
ty-five cents.) 





288,977. SUPPORT FOR SWINGING OR PENDENT 
ScaFFOLDs. — James T. Churchill, St. Joseph, Mo. 

288,980-981. STAY-ROLLER FOR SLIDING-DOORS,. — 
William Cronk, Havana, N. Y. 

288,984. SPRING-HINGE. — Levi M. Devore, Free- 
port, Ill. 


288,995. STEAM - RADIATOR. — Samuel F. Gold, 
Englewood, N 


269,003. Roor-CoaTinac. —James H. Kelley, New 
York, N. Y. 


wot VENEER. —Frederick Koskul, St. Louis, 


oO. 

289,022. FIRE-PROOFING COMPOSITION. — John H. 
Nolan, Boston, Mass. 

269,124. BRICK-KILN. — James W. Penfield, Wil- 
loughby, O. 

289,031. Door-Lock. — John Schilling and Abram 
Albert Massar, Pomeroy, O. 

229,45. HEATING-DRUM.—George W. Weamer and 
Franklin T. Zimmerman, Auburn, Ind. 

249,048. PaINT-DISTRIBUTER. —John P. Whipple, 
‘Whitewater, Wis. 

289,159. FIRE-EsCAPE.—John S. H. Willcox, Whit- 
by, Untario, Can. 

289,052. Puixrs. — Charles F. Winslow, Pawtucket, 


289,056. SCREW -DRIVER. — George S. Allen and 
Robert C. Ellrich, Southington, Conn. 

289,061. FIRE-ESCAPE. — George Borst and Fred- 
erick Will, Rochester, N. Y. 

289,068. AUTOMATIC HATCH, ETC.— Cass Chapman, 
Chicago, [1l. 

289,069. WRENCH. — John H. Coes, Worcester, 
Mass. 

289,076. LIGHTNING - CONDUCTOR. — Thomas H. 
Dodge, Worcester, Mass. 

OF Aaa FIRE-Escarsé.— David L. Garver, Hart, 
Cc s 

289,004. SHINGLE-SAWING MACHINE. — Oley C. 
Hanson, Eureka, Cal. 

289,096. MACHINE FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SKY- 
LIGHT BARS, WINDOW-SASH BARS AND MOULDINGS. 
— George Hayes, New York, N. Y. 

289,101. FireE-ESCAPg. — Walter A, Holbrook, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

289,105. BUILDING - Front. — Peter H. Jackson, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

289,1177-108. SEWER-GATE, — Samuel Johnson, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

289,112. ARTIFICIAL STONE FOR VENEERS, MOULD- 
ED ARTICLES, ETC. — Wilhelm Matt, New York, N. Y. 

289,119. FIRE-ESCAPE. — John Metzger, New York, 


289, 126. EXPANSION-BIT. — George Nichols, Sey- 
mour, Conn. 
Mon FIRE - EscaPgk. — Leo Straehl, Detroit, 
cn. 


289,170. WooD-BORING MAOHINE. — Miles Sweet, 
Troy, N. Y. 

289,174. DRIP-PAN FOR WINDOWS. — Winfield S. 
Taylor, Trenton, N. J. 

289,176. INSIDE BLIND.— Wm. Teuteberg, Omaha, 


eb. 

289,188. PIPE-WRENCH. — Conrad D. Volkmann, 
Nappanee, Ind. 

289,210. WAaATER-CLOSET. —William Bishop, Brook- 


,N. ¥. 

289,218. FIRE-PROOF FLOOR. — Andrew J. Camp- 
bell, New York, N. Y. 

239,229, FIRE-ESCAPE. — Thomas T. Church, Port 
Hamilton, N. Y 

289,233. HOTEL AND BURGLAR-ALARM ELECTRIC 
ANNUNCIATOR, — William S. Corwin, Newark, N. J. 

289,259. DooR-CHEcK. — William H. Herrick, Grin- 
nell, lowa. 

289,262. FIRE-PROOF COMPOUND. — Karl A. Hohen- 
stein, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

289,286. FiRE- Escape. — Bernard C. Margileth, 
Aurora, Ind. 

289,247. FIRE-PROOF BOX FOR FIRE-ESCAPES. — 
Bernard C. Margileth, Aurora, Ind. 

289,304. FIRE-ESCAPE. — Peter P. Pealer, South 
Dansville, N. Y. 

239,305. KNOB-ATTACHMENT, — Edward L. Phipps, 
Milford, Mich. 

289,318. FIRE-ESCAPE. — Thos. B. Smith, Balti- 
more, Md. 

269,332. JOINER’S PLANE.—Henry B. Beach, Meri- 
den, Conn. 
pe DRIVE-SCREW.—Thos. J. Bray, Pittsburgh, 

a. 

289,347. WRENCH. — James Houlehan, Toledo, O. 

289,350. SAFETY-GUARD FOR ELEVATORS. — Wm. 
A. Ingalls, Providence, R. I. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


DWELLING AND STABLE. — Mesers. J. A. & W. T. 
Wilson, architects, have prepared drawings for A. 
G. Davis, Es 


ren St., and a two-st’y brick and Cheat River stone 








qs for a three-st’y attic brick and Cheat 
River stone dwell., 50’ x 655/, on Eutaw P1., cor. Lau- 


stable, 47’ x 51’, its rear to cost, $50,000; John E. 
Marshall, builder. 

BUILDING PERMITS. —Since our last report ten per- 
mits have been granted, the more important of 
which are the following :— 

George A. Blake, 2 three st’y and mansard roof 
buildings, n s Biddle St., cor. Lovegrove Alley. 

E. J. Cooper, three-st’y brick building, n 8 Har- 
lem Ave., bet. Gilmor and Stricker Sts. 

Jas.V. Pryur, 2 tbree-st'y brick buildings, ns Pres- 
ton St., w of McKim St. 

Asendorf & Dryer, three-st’y brick building, 8s e 
cor. Lombard and Concord Sts. 

A. K. Robins, two-st’y brick building, s s John St., 
e of Wilcox Alley. 

Wm. T. Phillips, 7 three-st’y brick buildings, n 8 
Franklin St., com. n w cor. Vincent Alley; and a 
three-st’y brick building, ws Stricker St., n of Sar- 
atoga St. 


Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS.— Wood. — Elmore Si., near Erie 
Ave., Ward 4, for William Coady, 2 dwells., 20/ x 32/, 
two-st’y pitch; Wm. Coady, builder. 

Centre St., opposite Church St., Ward 23, for Geo. 
F. Tillaton, stable, 20’ x 40’, two-st’y pitch. 

Bismark St., rear, near Boylston St., Ward 23, for 
Hatfenretfer & Co., storage, 17’ x 34’, one-st’y flat; 
Hatfenretfer & Co., builders. 

Boylston Ave., near Boylston St., Ward 23, for 
J. M. Cutter, dwell., 22’ x 30/, three-st’y hip. 

Mt. Vernon St., near Centre St., Ward 23, for Thos. 
O. Grady, Jr., dwell., 29’ and 32’ x 36’, two-st’y pitch: 
Thomas 0. Grady, builder. 

Melville Ave., near Washington St., Ward 24, for 
B. B. Whittemore, dwell., 238’ 6/7 x 32’ 6; ell, 14/7 x 
21’ 6//, two-st’y pitch; H. P. Oakmun, builder. 

Athens St., No. 324, Ward 14, for Henry R. Stevens, 
dwell., 13/x 26’, two-st’y pitch; Lewis Bros., builders. 

Gallop’s Island, East End, Ward 2, for City of 
Boston, quarantine building, 40’ x 100’, one-st’y flat; 
Josiah Shaw, builder. 

Nonantum St., rear, near Newton Line, Ward 25, 
for J. J. White, dwell., 20’ x 20’, two-st’y mansard; 
stable, 20 x 20/, two-st'y mansard; A. G. ‘Tapper, 
builder. 

Everett St., near Leaverus Ave., Ward 23, for B. F. 
Sturtevant, dwell., 397 47 x 411 &//, two-st’y mansard. 

Cottage St., cor. Liiad St., Ward 20, for Win. Don- 
aldson, dwell., 25’ and 28’ x 34/, two-st’y pitch; Wim. 
Donaldson, builder. 

Commercial St., near Pleasant St., Ward 24, for 
Bridget Lally, dwell., 22’ x 30’ 6”, three-st'y flat; 
Hugh Smith, builder. 

North Ave., No. 14, Ward 20, for Mrs.S. C. Rowell, 
dwell., 14” x 16’ and 20’ x 30’, two-st’y pitch; Wim. 
Donaldson, builder. 

Norfolk St., cor. Withington St., Ward 24, for Rich- 
ard B. Hassett, dwell., 24 x 53’, three-st’y flat; Mr. 
Rockwell, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


THEATRE. — A meeting of representatives of the 
amateur dramatic societies of Brooklyn, interested 
in the plan to erect a new opera-house, was held 
lately, at No. 187 Montague St., with G. de Cordova 
in the chair. It was announced that $125,000 of the 
$250,000 necessary to purchase a site and erect the 
building had been subscribed. 


Chicago. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — J. L. Campbell, 7 two-st’y 
dwells., cor. Campbell Ave. and Flournoy St.; cost, 
$16,000. 

W. D. Kerfoot & Co., 7 one-st’y cottages, cor. Rice 
and Leavitt Sts.; cost, $9,000. 

Newberry Estate, five-st’y factory, 153 to 159 Supe- 
rior St.; cost. $40,000. 

U. P. Smith, 2 two-st’y dwells., 3247 and 3249 
Groveland Park Ave.; cost, $11,000. 

Anthony Kane, five-st’y warehouse, 212 Michigan 
St.; cost, $14,000. 

William Burke, threest’y store and dwell., 506 
Ogden Ave.; cost, $5,000. 

J. Jela, one.and-one-half-st’y cottage, 712 Holt 
Ave.; cost, $2,300. 

E. Baumann, 2 two-st’y dwells., 531 and 533 Jack- 
gon St.; cost, $10,000. 

M. Base, one-st’y dwell., 313 Henry St.; cost, $1,200. 


Cincinnati. 


House. — Miss M. Louise McLaughlin, the artist, is 
to build a new brick dwell. on Walnut Hills. The 

lans are being prepared by her brother, Mr. James 
V. McLaughlin, architect. 
BUILDING PERMITS.—F. Grammann, three-st’y brick 
dwell., State Ave., near Eighth St.; cost, $4,800. 

Wilson & Co., additional story on store; cost, 
$8,000. 
Enterprise Carriage Co., six-st’y brick factory, 
Court St., near Main St.; cost, $10,009, 

John Grifttith, two-st’y frame building, Lincoln 
Ave., near Orchard St.; cost, $5,000, 

Jacob Elsas, five-st’'y brick store, Pearl St., near 
Elm St.; cost, $6,000. 

W. E. Stephens, 2 two-st'y frame dwells., Prichard 
St., near Willow St.; cost, $4,000. 

B. Frickers, two-st’y brick building, State Ave.; 
cost, $4,000. 

Adam Hoecke, ihe brick dwell.; cost, $4,000. 

J. Straub, two-st’y frame dwell., Clifton Ave., 
cor. Warner St.; cost, $4,000. 

Wilson Hinkle & Co., addition to store, Walnut 
St., near Baker St.; cost, $8,000. 

Catholic church, on Price Ave.; cost, $6,500. 

E. M. Spellmire, two-st’y frame building, Haw- 
thorne Ave.; cost, $3,500. 

E. A. Snyder & Co., five-st’y brick factory, cor. 
Smith and Augusta Sts.; cost, $10,000. 

Ten permits for repairs; cost, $5,500. 

Total,permits to date, 750). 

Total cost to date, $2,613,250. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
HouseEs.—Charles Robedeau is building a $4,000 house 
in Yale’s addition. 
Kees & Fisk are preparing plans for a house for 
Charles Sparks, in Calhoun Park. 
Dr. Simpeon is building a $3,500 house on Sixth St. 





J. Haley is preparing plans for a $3,000 house for 
Mr. Rohann, on Hennepin Ave. 

S. W. Van Dompsellar is the contractor for a 
$4,000 house now being built for John Fleetham, cor. 
Second St. and Tenth Ave. 

TENULMENTS. — C. P. Moses is building a $10,090 three- 
st’y brick block of four tenements, cor. Hawthorne 
Ave, and Fifteeenth St. 

Orff Bros. are the architects of a $5,000 double 
tenement for Frank S. McDonald, on Fighth St. 

J. A. Spear is building a brick veneered block of 
eight tenements on Fourteenth Ave., 8 e cor. Fifth 
St. The cost will be froin $20,000 to $25,000. 


New York. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. — On these cor. of Sixty-second 
St. and Boulevard, it is proposed to have built a 
ten-st’y apartment-house, to cost $325,000; Messrs. 
McClay & Davis own the land. 

Mr. E. H. M. Just proposes to build 7 five-at'y brick 
and stone flats on the e s of Eighth Ave., between 
One Hundred and Thirty-fourth and One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Sts., from designs of Mr. Mortimer 
C. Merritt; cost, $140,000. 

For Mr. D. W. Sloeum, 2 aye y flats, 25/ x 55/, 
are to be built at Nos. 407 and 409 West Forty-ninth 
St., from designs of Mr. Robert Mook. 

For Mr. George Ehret, 2 five-st’y flats are to be 
built on the ss of Thirty-ninth St., 65/ w of First 
Ave., 30’ x 61’ each, from designs of Messrs. H. J. 
Schwarzmann & Co. 

Mr. Peter McManus will build 3 five-st’y brick 
and stone flats on the s w cor. of Avenue A and Fif- 
ty-eighth St.: cost, $50,000. 

For Mr. Thos. Maloney, a five-st’y flat house, 25’ x 
60’, is to be built at No. 349 East Seventieth St., from 
designs of Mr. R. W. Buckley. 

For Mr. F. S. Scbnugg, a five-st’y flat with store 
below, 25/ 6” x 75/, is to be built from designs of Mr. 
Julius Kastner. 

STORES. — On the es of Greene St., between Houston 
and Greene Sts., 3 five-st’y brick stores, 38’ x 95/ 
each, with fron fronts, are to be built by Messrs. 
Schoolherr & Goldenberg, ata cost of about $175,000, 

BUILDING PERMITS.— One Hundred and Twentieth 
St., 88, 90’ w Lexington Ave., 4 five-st’y brick tene- 
ments, tin roofs; cost, each, $18,000; owner, Patrick 
Dempsey, 5 East One Hundred and Thirty-second 
St.; architects, Cleverdon & Putzel. 

West Forty-second St., No. 327, five-st’y brick flat, 
tin roof; cost, $25,000; owner, Samuel McMillan, 245 
West Forty-second St.; architects, Thom & Wilson. 

Eleventh Ave., Nos. 479 and 481, one-st’y brick 
workshop, gravel roof; cost, $2,000; owner, Albert 
Smith, 445 Eleventh Ave.; architect, Jas. Codey; 
builder, Mr. Buckley, 

ri Ad adhe St.,88,210’e Third Ave., 2 five-at’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $18,900; own- 
ers, Kunkel! & Stauffer, 58 East Forty-tirst St. 

East Eighty-jirst St., No. 224, five-st’y briek tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $17,500; owner, Peter Seebald, 
232 East Eighty yoice St.; architect, John Brandt. 

Sixty-seventh St., n 8, 125/e Fourth Ave., 4 five-st’y 
brick flats, tin roofs; cost, ‘each, $25,000; owners, 
Wall & Weyer, 110 Kast One Hundred and Twenty- 
aad St.; architect, R. Rosenstock; built by day’s 
work. 

Seventy-sevrenth St.,n 8, 94/ © First Ave., 3 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $16,500; Oown- 
er and architect, same as last. 

ALTERATIONS. — Third Ave., Nos. 1042 and 1044, one- 
ue & brick extension, etc.; cost, $5,000; owner, Han- 
nah C. Gerry, by E. T. Gerry, & East Twenty-eighth 
St.; architect, B. McGurck; builder, Thus. Brennan. 

Tenth Ave., Nos. 22, 24 and 26, raise one-st’y; cost, 
$18,000; owner, Strauch Bros., 16 Gansevoort St.; 
architect, Wm. Howe; builder, Jacob J. Banta. 


Philadelphia. 


THEATRE. — Col. J. A. Haverly is to build a theatre 
here in addition to the larger one he proposes to 
build in New York. 

BUILDING PERMITS.— South Eleventh St., No. 710, 
one-st’y stable, 15/ x 28/; W. H. Miller, owner. 

Castle Ave., cor. Broad St., addition to church, 16/ 
x 43/; Thos. Gamon, contractor. 

Clearjficld St.,n 8, w of Jasper St.. two-st’y dye- 
house, 32’ x 60/; Dickson Bros., contractors. 

Hancock St.,e 8, n of Columbia Ave., two-st’y en- 
gine and boiler-house, 36’ x 40/; J. Mander, con- 
tractor. 

Mervine St., No. 1435, two-st’y stable, 38’ x 44/; J. 
Wilson & Sons, contractors. 

Walnut St., No. 2039, fourth-st’y addition to brick 
building, 16’ x 53’ J. W. Howard & Co., contractors. 

Wheat Sheaf Lane, cor. Richmond St., two-st’y 
dwell., 36” x 36’; Jno. Shoemaker, owner. 

Bermuda St.,e 8, bet. Buckries and Margaret Sts. 
laboratory, office, and store-house, and stable, and 
dwell., 40’ x 118’, 40’ x 68/, 32/ x 40’, Benj. Linfoot, 
architect. 

Thirty-fifth St., cor. Wissahickon Ave., two-st’y 
stable, 113’ x 1167; Wm. Mackie, contractor. 

Fifty-second St., cor; Wyalusing Ave., two-st’y 
stable, 20’ x 38; L. C. Smith, contractor. i 

Moore St.,ns8, w of Second St., 2 three-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 39/; David Trance, owner. 

Columbia Ave., e and|w of Forty-second St., 3 three- 
st’y dwells., 15’ x 38’; R. J. Dobbins, owner. 

Cumberland St., ne cor. Aramingo Canal, two-st’y 
warehouse, 37! x 100/; Jno. T. Lewis & Bros. 

Twenty-first St., bet. Reed and Garrett Sts., 6 two- 
at'y dwells., 16’ x 36’; Dan’| McGettigan, contractor. 

ishart St., n8,e of Frankford Road, two-st’y 
stable, 16’ x 33/; W. H. Ewing, owner. 


General Notes. 


BRISTOL, N. H.— The Concord Monitor reports that 
Hon, Josiah Minot, of Concord, and Hon. S, S. 
Sleeper, of Cambridge, Mass., have purchased a lot 
of land. upon which they propose to erect a fine 
library-building for the town. 

BURLINGTON, N. J. — Two cottages to be built for G. 
H. Todd, Esq.; from plans ‘by Wilson Bros. & Co., 
architects, Philadelphia. 

CHESTER, PA. — Madison Street Methodist-Episcopal 
Church expects to erect a chapel on the ground ad- 
joe Sp eeade as 

CROWN Point, IND. —The Board of Commissioners 
of Lake Co., baving adopted plans and gpecifications 
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for a new poor-house, received bids Friday, Decem- 
ber 7, 1883, for the erection of said building, to be 





COMPETITIONS. 





located at the poor-farm, about three miles east of tions of the competution, and (3) lithograph plan of the 


Crown Point, Ind. 

East Hamerron, L. 1. — Seaside house of frame, out- 
side work shingle, for K. H. Campbell, Esq.; plans 
by Hazlehurst & Huckel, architects, Philadelphia, 

a. 

FALL RIVER, Mass. —Z. Paras is erecting a six tene- 
ment block, with a store on the tirat tlour, ou the 
cor. of Webster and Alden Sta. 

GERMANTOWN, Pa. — George Souders is erecting 8 
three-st’y brick houses at Main and Jobnson sts, 

GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass. — James Renfrew, Jr.'s 
new house on the hillat Ada:us has been covered, 
and the inside work begun. Rumor says that it will 
cost about $5,000. 

Ikon City, ALA, — A cominpany of southern capitalists 
is preparing to build a new manufacturing city, on 
the south side of the Tennessee River, in Alabama, 
near Mussel Shoals, The site is 100! above high- 
water-mark, and it will be named * Tron City.” It is 
at the head of navigation, on the Tennessee, and will 
be the terminus of at least three railroads, which 
run through the cual and iron fields of the South. 

Kansas Ciry, Mo. — The building committee of the 
First Presbyterian Chureh consists of Messrs. F. B. 
Nofsinger, J. E. Rhoades, P.S. Brown, William 
Young, Joseph Rayburn, John S$. Martin, and J. KR. 
Frith. The new church will be erected at the north- 
west corner of Tenth St. and Forest Ave., but the 
plans have not yet been completed. 

NEWPORT, R. 1. — The voters of Newport have de- 
feated the proposition to purchase a lot and build a 
poor-house, at a cost of $35,000, 

OLNEYVILLE, RK. I. — An addition is building to the 
wool-rooin of the Providence Worsted Mills, 45/ x 
120/, and four-st’y. 

PALMETTO, GA. — Frame Baptist church, to cost $25,- 
000; Bruce & Morgan, architects, Atlanta, Ga, 

Pictou Country, N.S. — The Burnside Woollen Mil?s 
of PictouCo., N.S., Which were burnt with a loss of 
$30,000, will be rebuilt. 


Bids and Contracts. 


Boston, Mass. — The following is a synopsis of bids 
for all the ‘“ Low” tiles aud brass frames required 
for mantels fur the post-office and sub-treasury ex- 
tension. 

C. A. Wellington, $440. 

Kenderdine & Paret, 3480. 

Murdock Parlor Grate Co,, 8412. 

The contract hasbeen awarded to the Murdock 
Parlor Grate Company, of this city. 

GEORGETOWN, D.C. — Bids were opened in the office 
of the District Commissioners for the erection of a 
home for destitute colored women and children, in 
accordance with the Act of Congress appropriating 
$20,000 for that purpose, the plans of which have 
been completed by ihe building inspector, The bids 
Were as follows: — 

Peter McCartney, $19,925, 

R. W. Darby, S2t,6u0, 

C.C. Thomas, $1550, 

J.T. Corrigan, 8'8,500, 

W. H. Germann, $22,200,40, 

C.C. Martin, $19,286. 

Mowson, Mass. — The contract for building the new 
granite town-house has been let by the committee 
to W. WN. Flynt & Co., and work will probably be 
begun at once. The building is to be finished by 
May 1, 185, at a cost not to exceed 335,600. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA, — The following is a synopsis of 
bids for fice-proof covering for iron columns in the 
court-house and post-office: — 

Wight Fireprooting Company, $350, 

Ottawa Tile Company, $300 cacecpted), 

The following is a synopsis of bids for wire cloth 
for the court-houge. 

The John A. Roebling’s Sons & Co., 22 cents per 
square yard (accepled). . 

Fultoa lron Works, 29} cents per square yard. 

EK. T. Barnum, 3l cents per square yard. 

Bromwell Brush and Wire Goods Company, 32 
cents per square yard. 

Kieiy & Voss, 32 cents per square vard. 

Kiely & Voss, 27 cents, cloth and staples only. 

Gilbert & Bonnett Manufacturing Company, 333 
cents, No. 18, B. W. G. 

Gilbert & Bennett Manufacturing Company, 27 
cents, No. 19, Bb. W. G. 

Gilbert & Bennett Manufacturing Company, v2 
cents, No. 20, B. W. G. 

ee Wire Cluth Company, 40 cents per square 
yard. 

; Watson & Schalck, 404 cents per square yard. 

RAVENSWoOD, ILL. — The contract for the stained 
giass-work on the new Episcopal chureh, has just 
been awarded to Healy & Millet, of Chicago, tor 
$500, 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— November 13, the District 
Commissionera awarded the contract for construct- 
ing »two-st’y and basement brick building, for the 
National Association for Destitute Colored Women 
and Children, to J. T. Corrigan, for $18,3J0, he being 
the lowest bidder. 

The Commissioners also awarded the contract for 
the construction of the addition to the Industrial 
Home School, located above Georgetown, to C. 
Thomas, the lowest bidder, at $4,975. 
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Oeics STATUE OF SIR W. WALLACE. 
[At Aberdeen, Scotland.] 
10 BRIDGE ST., ABERDEEN, October 15, 1883. 
The testamentary trustees of the late Mr. John 
Steill, of Edinburgh, hereby notify that they will re- 
serve models for a colossal stutue of Wallace, in 
bronze, with basemnentot granite blocks, to be placed 
on the mound in the northwest part of the Duthie 
Public Park, near the city of Aberdeen, in conformity 
with instructions lett by Mr. Steill, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding £5,000. 
Intending competitors, on application, accompanied 
with a remittance of 10.8.6 d., to Mr. Jobnu Otto Mac- 
ueen, 10 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, will be supplied 
with copies of (1) Mr. Steill’s instructions, (2) condi- 





| 


| 
| 


Duthie Park, showing sections of the mound. 

The author of the accepted model will be employed 
to execute the work, and the author of that next in 
order of merit will receive a premium of £50. The 
trustees do not, however, bind thempclves to accept 
any of the models. 

All models must be in conformity with the above 
conditions, and must be delivered in Aberdeen, free of 
expense, addressed to Mr. J. O. Macqueen, Municipal 
Buildings, Aberdeen, not later than July 1, 1884. 

420 


N ONUMENT. 





{At Milwaukee, Wia.] 
‘The committee in charge is now prepared to receive 


‘designs and proposals for ths erection of a granite 


monument on the Jot in Forest Home Cemetery, in 
memory of the victims of the Newhall House Fire. 
The cost of the monument must net exceed 33,000, in- 
cluding the lettering on the monument of the names 
of the victims, 

The foundation will be laid even with the surface of 
the ground, at the expense of the eominittee. 

The monument is to be erected as early as possible 
in the season of IssJ, and designs and proposals should 
be sent in not later than the first day of January, 
1884. 

The committee reserves the right to reject any or 
all of the designs or proposals submitted. 

Proposals may be sent to, or any further inforimation 
obtained trum, WM. PL McLAREN, 








414 Chairman Committee, Milwaukee, Wis. 
PROPOSALS. 
| eee 
[At Cincinnati, O.] 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., November 21, 1483. 
Sealed proposals will be reecived at this office until 
12 M., on the l4th day of December, 1883, for 
all the plastering required in the custom-bouse and 
post-office at Cineinniuti, O,. in accordance with draw- 
ings and specification, copies of Which and any addi- 
tional information may be bad on application at this 
office or the office of the superintendent. 
415 M. E, RELL, Supervising Architect. 





YRAVING DOCK. 

(At Esquimalt Harbor, British Columbia.] 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKR&, 
OrTAWA, November 12, 1883. 

Senled tenders, addressed to the undersigned and 
endorsed © Tenders for Graving Dock, B.C.,? will be 
received at this office until Friday, the sth day of Feb- 
Tuary, lssd, inclusively, for the construction and com- 
pletion of the partially finished Graving Dock, at) Es- 
quimalt Harbor, British Columbia, according to plans 
and specifications to be secn on and after Monday, 
the 24th December next, at the Department of 
Public Works, Ottawa, and on application to the Ion. 
J. W. Trutch, Victoria, B.C. 

Persons tendering are notified that tendera will not 
be considered unless made on the printed forms sup- 
plied and prices aftixed to the whole of the items 
stated therein, and signed with their actual signa- 
tures, 

Each tender must be accompanied by an accepted 
bank check for the sum of $7,500 made payable to the 
order of the Honorable the Minister of Public Works, 
which will be forfeited if the party decline to enter 
into a contract when called upon to do so, or if he fail 
to complete the work contracted for. If the tender 
be not accepted the check will ba returned. 

The Department will not be bound to accept the low- 
est or any tender. 

By order, 
417 F. H. ENNIS, Secretary. 





GENCY BUILDINGS. 
A {At New Crow Reservation, Montana.) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE IN CERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Wasinxeron, D.C., November 26, 1883, 

Sealed proposals, endorsed ** Proposals for Agency 
Buildings on the New Crow Reservation in Montana,” 
which are to be erected about fourteen miles south of 
Fort Custer, near to the Custer battle-field, on the 
north of said fleld and on the west bank of the Little 
Big Horn, will be received at the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., until 12 
o'clock, M., Wednesday, December 26, 1883. 

Complete plans and specitications of the buildings, 
fourteen in number, and of the work to be done, can 
be examined at the office of the Agent at Crow Agency, 
M. 1T., of the /nfer-Ocean, Chicago, Ill.; Pioneer Presa, 
of St. Paul, Minn.; and Nonpares!, Council Blulfs, 1o., 
and at this office. 

The contract to be awarded to the lowest responsible 
bidder or bidders, subject to the approval of the See- 
retary of the Interior; the right is, however, reserved 
to reject any and all bids, or any part of any bid, if 
deemed for the best interest of the serviec, 

Proposals must be made for each building sepa- 
rately, as none will be received for all the buildings in 
alump; and proposals must state the length of time 
required for the completion of cach building after the 
approval of the contract. Time required to complete 
the building will be taken into consideration, 


CERTIFIED CILECKS, 


Every bid must be accompanied by a certified check 
upon some United States depository for at least five 
per cent of the amount of the proposal, payable to the 
order of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, which 
check will be forfeited to the United States in case any 
bidder receiving an award shall fail to execute a con- 
tract with good and sufficient sureties; otherwise to be 
returned to the bidder. 

‘Phe contract will provide for four payments, three 
of which will be made at such stages of the work as 
will fully protect the United States: the last payment 
will be made when the building is accepted. 

416 H. PRICE, Commissioner. 


PROPOSALS. 
ATER-WORKS. 





(At Fort Smith, Ark.} 

The Board of Aldermen of the city of Fort Smith, 
Ark., desiring to obtain a system of water-works, will 
grant a liberal franchise toa company willing to erect 
and Operate the same. To that end propusitious will 
be received up to the first Monday in February, 


1884. For information address 
ED. M. KENNA, 
418 Chairman Committce on Water Works. 





RON FURRING AND LATHING. 
[At Memphis, Tenn.} 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARUMITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., November 24, 1883. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this utfice until 
12 M.,on the 14th day of December, 1886, for 
furnishing and fixing in place complete, all the {fron 
furring and lathing required for the custom-bouse and 
post-office at Memphis, Tenn., in aecordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which and any 
additional information may be had on application at 
this office, or the office of the superintendent. 
415 M. KE. BELL, Supervising Architect. 





LEVATED RAILROAD. 
[At Pittsburgh, Pa] 

CHIEF ENGINEER'S OFFICE, PGH., J. R. R. Co., 

ALLEGHENY, November 25, 1883. } 

On and after December Ist, less, sealed proposals 
will be received at this office for the building of the 
iron clevated railroad, Pittsburgh Junction R. R. Co., 
on Thirty-third St., Pittsburgh, Pa., until Decem- 
ber 20th, 1883. 

Plans and specifications can be seen at office of The- 
odore Cooper, Consulting Engineer, No, Broadway, 
New York city, or at office of the Chief Engineer, in 
P.& W.R. R. Depot, Allegheny City, Pa. 

H. A. SCH WANECKE, 
416 Chief Engineer P. J. K. RB. 





LOATING GATE OR CAISSON. 
{At Mare Island, Cal.] 
NAVY DEPARTMENTS 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., November 12, 1883, 

Sealed proposals, addressed to the Chief of the Bua- 
reau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., indorsed, ‘* Proposals for Floating Gate,”’ 
will be received at this Bureau by the undersigned 
until 1 o'clock, Pp. M., of Tuesday, the 22d day of 
January, 1884, at which time and place the pro- 
posals will be opened in the presence of bidders, for 
furnishing the necessary labor and material for the 
construction of a floating gate, or caisson, for the dry- 
dock at the Mare Island Navy Yard, California. 

Plans of the floating gate, or caisson, and all attach- 
ments thereto, can be seen, and copies of specitica- 
tions and instructions to bidders obtained, by apply- 
ing tothe Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Depart- 
ment; the Civil Engineer's Office at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard, California; or the Navy Pay Offices, at No. 
17 State St., New York City, and No. 45 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The Bureau reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids that may not be deemed advantageous to the 
Government, 

No proposal will be considered unless accompanied 
by the prescribed bond which forms a part of the 





same. EDWARD T. NICHOLS, 
417 Chief of Bureau, 
errs SCHOOL. 
[At Devil's Lake Agency. D. T.] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, TD). Ci, November 25, 1883, 
Sealed proposals endorsed ‘* Proposals for the con- 
struction of an Industrial School-building at Devil's 
Lake Agency, D. T.,” will be received at this office 
until Wednesday, December 19, 1883, at 12 
o'clock, M. 
Complete plans and specifications of the work can 
be examined at the office of the /nfer-Ocean of Chi- 


cago, LIL; the Pioneer Press of St. Paul, Minn.; the . 


Bismarck Trilune of Bismarck, D. T., and at the 
apepcy. 

Ksids are requested for building complete, with the 
basement, and also without the basement, as per plans 
and specifications, 

The contract to be awarded to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder or bidders, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior; the right is, lowever, re- 
served to reject any and all bids, or any part of any 
bid, if deemed for the best interests of the service. 
‘Time required to complete the building will be taxen 
into consideration, and proposals must state the 
length of time required for the completion of the 
building after the approval of the contract. Each 
bid must give the names of all parties interested in or 
parties to it, and a copy of this advertisement must 
be attached to bid, with post-office address. 


CERTIFIED CHECKS, 


Each bid must be accompanied by a certified check 
or draft upon some United States depository, payable 
to the order of the Comimissioner of Indian Atftairs, 
which check or draft shall be not less than five per 
eent on the amount of the bid, and ahall be for- 
feited to the United States in case any bidder receiv- 
ing an award shall fail to execute promptly a contract 
with good and sufficient sureties, according to the 
terms of his bid; otherwise to be returned to the 
bidder. 

Bids not accompanied bya certified check or draft 
will not be considered. 

Parties receiving awards will at once enter into 
contract. 

The contract will provide for three payments, two 
of which will be made at such stages of the work as 
will fully protect the United States; the last payment 
to be made when the building is completed and ac- 
cepted. H. PRICE, 

416 Comunissioner. 
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HE New York Board of Fire Underwriters has undertaken 
to influence building in a new, and very promising way, by 
defining what shall be regarded by underwriters as a 

‘‘ standard building,” and establishing various penalties, in the 
shape of extra premium rates, for any deviation from the 
model. The description of the standard building, as adopted 
at a recent meeting, specifies that it shall not exceed five thou- 
sand square feet in area; that all its walls shall be of brick, of 
the thickness required by the present city building law, having 
corbelled projections to receive the floor-beams, and all carried 
up above the roof and coped ; that its roof shall be of iron or 
copper, or brick or concrete of some kind approved by the 
Board, all supported upon iron rafters ; that cornices and gutters 
shall be of metal; that all party-walls shall be carried up four 
feet above the roof; and that all exterior openings above the 
first floor shall have iron shutters, of which one vertical row on 
the front must be arranged to open from the outside. The 
standard building will also contain no open hatchways or eleva- 
tors, and its stairways are to be enclosed by partitions and 
doors. The additions to the premium rates incurred by violat- 
ing these principles vary from five to one hundred cents on one 
hundred dollars, representing an augmentation of from five to 
one hundred per cent, so that it is apparently the intention of 
the underwriters to make it worth while for owners to conform 
to the standard. To us the idea of constituting a model for 
building, from the underwriters’ point of view, seems to be an 
admirable one; not only making it much easier for property 
owners who wish to secure the best terms of insurance to ac- 
complish their object than has hitherto been the case, but pro- 
vidiug a skeleton, so to speak, to which can be added the best 
future improvements in the art of cheap incombustible con- 
struction. 
instance, which deserve to be incorporated in the underwriters’ 
ideal, is that of securing the plaster to the ceilings by means of 
wire, either in the form of wire-lath, or as a network put on 
over the first brown coat, and secured by nails, in the manner 
now very common. To say nothing of the security which such 
wiring offers against the shaking down of basement ceilings by 
trucking heavy goods over the floor above which is to be ob- 
served in most stores not so protected, exposing the hollow 
wood construction of the floor at its most vulnerable and dan- 
gerous point, the wiring of the ceilings, by preventing the plas- 
ter from falling when the laths which hold it are warped and 
curled by the heat, enables them to defend the wood-work be- 
hind them for a long time against a fire burning below, and, 
what is nearly as important, assists them in retaining water 
which may be thrown into the rooms above, and leaks through 
the flooring. An ordinary plastered ceiling, as every one knows, 
will fall in a few hours, or even minutes, if a weight of water 


Among the inexpensive devices of this kind, for 


is allowed to accumulate above it, while a ceiling wired in either 
way will sometimes remain tight for weeks, with the exception 
of a slow filtration, even though the water may stand a foot 


deep over it. 
Hi by the natural water-courses, which in the progress of the 
city toward the upper end of Manhattan Island have 
been, for the most part, simply filled up with rubbish, and 
streets and houses built over them, the stream, of course, con- 
tinuing to run slowly through its ancient channel below. The 
principal source of supply to the brooks being now the street- 
wash, they have become very foul, and threaten the health of 
those who live over or near their course by malarial, or even 
worse diseases, as well as by the dampness which exhales from 
them. It is said by old and experienced physicians that the 
course of all the principal streams which existed as brooks a 
century or so ago can still be traced by noting on the map of 
the city the lines of greatest prevalence of malartal diseases, 
but a more ready means of ascertaining them is to be found in 
an excellent map, made up some years ago from ancient authori- 
ties, and representing all the brooks and marshes which now 
lie concealed beneath the streets and houses. From this map 
it appears that about twenty-five hundred acres of land in the 
city still remains saturated with slowly-flowing fresh water at 
a small distance beneath the surface, while about the same 
amount has within a few years been drained by sluices, convey- 
ing the subsoil water to the rivers. 


GREAT deal of trouble .has been caused in New York 


NE can hardly learn without a blush that the astonishing 
“invitation to artists’? composed by the managers of the 
Garfield Monument Association has been, by request of 

the diplomatic representatives of the United States, published in 
the foreign technical journals, where its mean and ignorant as- 
surance appears doubly conspicuous by contrast with the terms 
of competition usually found there. As we find it rendered in 
La Semaine des Constructeurs, we are glad to notice that an 
error in translation has made one of the preliminary clauses un- 
intelligible, so that one may hope that the great French sculp- 
tors, for whose eye the notice is intended, will become confused, 
and lose their interest in the subject, before they reach the hu- 
miliating items which announce that ‘‘ the Commission reserves 
the right to reject all or any of the designs;” and that “the 
designs of superior merit in the opinion of the Commission will 
receive an award, for the best, of one thousand dollars,” and 
so on, concluding with the stipulation that “the premiated de- 
signs,” (together with all the rejected ones not called for within 
two months after the decision,) “shall become the property of 
the Commission.” One can imagine the comments of the guests 
at a sculptor’s reception in Paris upon this precious document, 
and the enthusiasm with which M. Falguiere, for instance, will 
prepare himself for six months’ hard work upon a model to be 
judged by a commission of Yankee financiers whose idea of an 
“image” or an “emblem” is but too clearly foreshadowed in 
the language of their circular, and which, if it should receive 
their suffrages, would be rewarded with one-fifteenth of the usual 
remuneration, and appropriated by the committee to be carried 
into execution in the way which might please them best. It is 
instructive to notice on the next leaf of Za Semaine a para- 
graph mentioning that a competition after the French fashion 
had just been decided at Beauvais. The subject of this com- 
petition was a design for a sofa, and the prize was an award of 
four hundred dollars in money, nearly half the amount that the 
Garfield Commission thinks sufficient compensation for the best 
design for the most important, and in many respects the most 
interesting work of pure art which it has yet been attempted 


to erect in this country. 
Hi sculptors who took part in the competition for the Garfield 
monument at Cincinnati, in regard to the method in which 
the award was made; and so far as appears from his letter 
to the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, he is certainly justified in 
his strictures. It seems that the circular to artists, issued by 
the committee in charge, invited each of those who received it 
to submit a “model ” for the statue, “of the height of eighteen 


SERIOUS complaint is made by Mr. Rebisso, one of the 
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inches, the measure being taken from the sole to the crown of 
figure.” Three out of the four competitors understood this to 
mean that only one model was to be submitted by each, and sent 
their designs in accordance with this interpretation, keeping, 
moreover, the dimensions strictly within the stipulated limit. 
The fourth competitor, who has probably more experience of 
non-professional committees than the others, submitted four 
models, one of them being twenty-two inches high instead of 
eighteen. This model was selected by the suffrages of the 
committee and adopted. To Mr. Rebisso the selection of the de- 
sign of a sculptor who deliberately violated one, if not two, 
of the plain requirements of the programme seemed unfair, and 
in concert with the other unsuccessful competitors he protested 
against the admission of the irregular models, only to find his 
letter treated with contempt. 


R. REBISSO’S inference from these proceedings, that 
the members of the committee were actuated in their 
decision by *ill-concealed favoritism,” rather than judi- 
cial integrity, hardly seems to us to be justified, but it is none 
the less certain that any committee which, whether ignorantly 
or not, receives and rewards a design prepared in violation of 
the stipulations of the programme, makes itself a party to a 
successful fraud upon the rights of the more conscientious com- 
petitors, and can, we think, be held responsible to them for all 
the trouble and expense which they have been at in following 
out the programme which the committee chooses to disregard. 
The fact is that the members of committees of this kind, like 
other business men, are so accustomed to looking upon the 
artists or architects who scramble after their “jobs” as an 
exquisitely helpless sort of fools, that the idea of paying any 
regard to their weak complaints does not occur to them; and 
it is unfortunately also true that competitors of intelligence and 
responsibility, ashamed, after the competition is over, to have 
it known that they condescended to participate in it, will gen- 
erally submit to the most bare-faced breaches of faith without 
any attempt to make their rights respected. In the present 
case, supposing the assertions of Mr. Rebisso to be true, the 
submission by any competitor of a model larger in scale than 
those of his rivals unquestionably destroyed at once the fairness 
of the competition. The merest tyro in such matters knows 
the increased conspicuousness and apparent importance of a 
model somewhat bigger than those about it, and with the 
average committee-man, as every experienced competitor under- 
stands, this quality counts for more than all the rest; so that 
one who has reason to suppose that the committee will pay no 
regard to the stipulations in this respect can easily obtain a 
great advantage over his rivals. ‘There are many other tricks 
of the professional competitors, among them, for instance, the 
well-worn but most effective one of withholding a design as far 
beyond the specified time as the patience of the committee will 
allow, in order to give it the advantage over those already 
received of novelty and gratified anticipation; but it is not 
necessary now to consider these. The point to which we wish 
to call attention is that competitors so defeated have full 
redress at hand, if they will only pluck up courage to ask for 
it. A programme inviting designs, no matter how brief it may 
be, constitutes a valid contract between the persons issuing it 
and all those who accept the invitation and submit their designs 
in accordance with it. Not one word of this contract can be 
waived or modified by one party without the express consent 
of all the individuals who form the other party, and if any 
breach of the stipulations is committed by either party, any of 
the persons who constitute the other may, as we think, in- 
sist upon their contract, and require payment in full for all the 
work which they may have done in accordance with the pub- 
lished terms. | . 


WO very serious conflagrations took place last week in 
Europe, one destroying six hundred houses in a poor 
suburb of Constantinople, while the other, after burning 

for more than a day, consumed the interior portion of one wing 
of the Palace of the Belgian Legislature, at Brussels, with 
many valuable documents and other objects, the whole loss 
being estimated at about two and a half million dollars, It is 
a long time since so serious a fire has occurred in any European 
public building. With the exception of the Hotel de Ville and 
the Tuileries at Paris, which the ingenious malice of the Com- 
mune with difficulty succeeded in destroying, the only impor- 
tant structure which has suffered by fire for many years seems 


to have been the Louvre, which, in consequence of a change in 
the heating apparatus, took fire several times within a few 
months. Copacanunacie, unlike the more civilized cities of 
the Continent, is very subject to extensive conflagrations, the 
houses in the poorer portions, and particularly in the suburbs, 
being mostly of wood, and crowded together. 


T seems, from an account given in the New York Tribune, that 
the work upon the Hudson River Tunnel is suspended, noth- 

’ ing having been done on the New York side since July last, 
and nothing on the New Jersey side for about a year. The 
excavation and the caisson on the New York side of the river 
have been allowed to fill with water, but on the opposite side 
an effort has been made to keep the tunnel clear. Nothing is 
said about any accident to the work, and as no difficulty is 
found in clearing the western portion of accumulated water, no 
defect of importance probably exists, and the suspension of 
active operations may be due merely to lack of funds. It is 
certainly to be hoped that so important an enterprise will not 
be abandoned at this point. If we are not in error, the sub- 
aqueous excavation is already longer than any other tunnel in 
existence, and the most difficult steps have already been taken. 


a quiet New Jersey village, and the participants, too prudent 

to indulge in warlike encounters, have devised some sin- 
gular methods for gratifying their hostile feelings. The quar- 
rel arose, as such conflicts sometimes do, upon the occasion of 
the erection of a church in the town. The village is divided by 
a stream, and naturally enough, the inhabitants of each division 
wished the building placed on their side. The question was 
decided by an agreement that the church should be built in the 
district which should contribute the most money toward its 
cost; and as the people of the west side proved the most gen- 
erous, the building was placed among them. Unfortunately 
the east-siders conceived a suspicion that the church treasurer, 
who was a west-sider, had so manipulated the contributions as 
to secure an apparent, but not a real victory for his party, and 
their resentment at this supposed wrong soon made itself felt. 
To soften their anger, a young lady from the east side was ap- 
pointed organist to the church; but some inconsiderate west- 
siders, aggrieved by the suspicions of the others, and seeing an 
opportunity for revenge, attacked the young lady organist by 
means of anonymous letters, and at last succeeded in driving 
her away, and procuring the appointment of a west-sider in her 
place. It may be imagined that the dissension was not allayed 
by this proceeding, and on the first Sunday after his appoint- 
ment, when the new organist went to assume his post at the 
church, he found the organ transformed into the likeness of an 
immense bird, by means of a coat of tar and feathers applied all 
over it. The congregation very naturally laid this performance 
to the friends of the dispossessed organist, but they denied it, 
and charged it upon the west-siders, who, as they said, wished 
to injure the young lady’s reputation. The result of the strife 
will probably be a separation of the village into two congrega- 
tions, the east-siders contributing some more money, and build- 
ing a church for themselves. 


A QUARREL has been raging for some time in the bosom of 


arranging for the preliminaries of the competition for the 

extension of the Museum at Berlin. About three hun- 
dred and fifty copies of the programme were sent out, so that 
the number of competitors will probably be little less than a 
hundred, and notice was given that ona certain day the author- 
ities of the Museum would meet the intending competitors, to 
answer questions in relation to any points of the programme 
which seemed obscure, or to explain matters not mentioned in 
the programme. The meeting took place as announced, and 
was attended by a large number of architects. Thirty-two ques- 
tions were put, and answered clearly and fully by the represen- 
tatives of the Museum, for the benefit of all present, so that the 
competitors who took the trouble to go to the meeting will be 
able to set about their designs with tolerable certainty that 
their time will not be thrown away. We commend this feature, 
as wellas the others which distinguish real competitions for im- 
portant work abroad, to the attention of those who wonder why 
respectable architects in this country cannot be induced to waste 
their time and money in the cheap scrambles which go under 
that name here. | 


Hi: excellent example for future occasions has been set in 
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SANITARY PLUMBING.1—XIIL. 
LATRINES AND TROUGH WATER-CLOSETS 


‘pF RE designed for use in public 
places where an attendant can 
be employed to take constant 

charge of them, and where water is 

so abundant that its extravagant 
consumption is no disadvantage. 

Trough water-closets consist of a 

long reservoir or trough, inclined 

towards one end, where a discharge- 
plug is placed, and having a single 
or double row of water-closet seats 
placed over it, so that all the closets 
are flushed together, or, in other 
words, so that the flushing of one 
necessitates the flushing of all the 
rest in the series connected with it. 

They are constructed in different 

manners, either of brickwork 

having vertical sides and rounded 
bottom, or of iron, usually enamelled. 

Latrines (Fig. 29) are practically 
trough water-closets having the 
trough diminished in size, and a 
bowl or funnel discharging into it 
under each seat. The bowls are constructed of earthenware or 
white enamelled iron, and the trough or pipe with which they are 
connected is made of iron, and has a trap at its end under the dis- 
vharge-plug. In the figure the discharge-plug is hollow, and consists 
of a stand-pipe with overtlow-passage through it. The height of the 
overflow regulates the position of the standing water in the bowls. 

The plunger or discharge-plug is under the control of the attendant, 

who flushes the closets as often as he considers it advisable. The 

bowls are so constructed that the waste matters fall directly into the 
standing water, and nothing strikes their dry sides; they are thus 





’ 





Fig. 29. Latrines. 


partially deodorized. But the liquid and soluble portions of the solid 
wastes, which are allowed by the faithful attendant to remain for 
some length of time in the latrines, as well for the sake of economiz- 
ing water as to enable him to attend to his other duties, soon precipi- 
tate a slimy deposit all along the inner surface of the closet, and 
particularly around the plunger-chamber. This is not easily removed, 
and always forms more or less of a nuisance. In most cases it will be 
found much better to provide, instead of latrines, a row of good hop- 

r-closets, with treadle, door or seat attachment for automatic flush- 
ing, if desired. 

SLOP-SINKS, SLOP-HOPPER SINKS, AND SLOP-HOPPERS. 


Figures 30, 31 and 32 represent three kinds of fixtures designed 
for the reception of slops. The first and second have no means pro- 
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Fig. 30. — Slop- Sink. 


Fig 31.— Slop-Hopper Sink. 


vided for the flushing of the walls of the sink; the last is provided 
with a flushing-rim for the purpose. But the use of the flushing-rim 
in private houses is oftener neglected than observed. Servants will 
not take the trouble to thoroughly cleanse the slop-hopper at every 
usage, and it soon begins to emit a disgusting odor. In hotels or 
large club-houses, where their use is constant and under systematic 
supervision, where special attendants are detailed to take charge of 
them, and where each story is independently provided with a sepa- 
rate slop-hopper, their use may be recommended; but in private 


1 Continued from page 272, No. 415. 





houses they should never be allowed. A good hopper water-closet, 
with a strong enamelled-iron drip-tray to protect the bowl, is much 
better, inasmuch as, while it serves the purposes of the slop-hopper 
equally well, it escapes its objections by ensuring a periodic flushing. 
Every time the closet is used for the purposes of nature it is thor- 
oughly flushed, and even slops are much seldomer allowed to stand in 
the bowl, because their presence 
would be immediately detected 
by the next regular user of the 
water-closet, and the damage 
would be likely to recoil upon 
the head of the offender. It 
is customary in private houses 
to place the slop-sink in the 
attic, but no house-owner can 
give any better reason for its 
existence there than that he had 
seen it in some other houses. 
When valve, pan and plunger 
closets were used to the exclusion 
of the more modern hopper, the 
slop-sink had a certain raison 
d’étre. In these closets, espe- 
cially those requiring an over- 
flow-passage, the closure of the 
outlet is apt to cause an over- 
flow of the slops when a large 
pailful is poured in quickly. 
But the modern hopper-closet has a clear, open passageway into the 
drains, and, being Ae em with the most improved form of flushing 
apparatus, is, in fact, the best form of slop-hopper that has been 
devised. Some persons who have insisted, even contrary to the 
advice of their architect or sanitary engineer (who now unite in con- 
demning them), upon having the customary slop-sink duly installed in 
their attics, wishing to have at least an appearance of a reason for 
their waywardness, urge that the virtue of the slop-sink lies in the 
strainer: this serves to prevent the obstruction of the drain by 
scrubbing-brushes, rags, est cakes of soap, or other household 
articles used in scrubbing, capable of clogging the soil-pipe, which a 
careless servant might throw with the slops into the sink. This 
office of the strainer is certainly a useful one, and if every story in 
the house contained a slop-sink provided with such a guard, and every 
water-closet had a movable or portable strainer endowed with sufhi- 
cient intelligence to close the outlet only when slops were poured in, 
the soil-pipes might really be protected from the gross carelessness 
of our friends so much feared. But as such a profusion of slop-sinks 
and strainers is evidently impossible in private houses, and as slops 
are collected in every story of the house as well as in the attic, and 
as no servant naralisa enough to throw scrubbing-brushes into a 
water-trap would take the trouble to lug slops from the lower stories 
up to the attic, in order to protect the neighboring water-closet trap 
from such an accident, or, in other words, mount one or more flights 
of stairs to avoid the trouble of removing the scrubbing-brush from 
the slop-pail before emptying the slops into the nearest water-closet 
bowl, it is evident that the argument of protection to soil-pipes has 
little weight. 

For hotels and some other public buildings, the best and only 
proper form of slop-sink is the so-called “ slop-hopper ” of Figure 32, 
which is superior to the others in having a good flushing-rim. But 
the bowl should be properly protected by a stout iron drip-tray, 

roperly supported, to receive the frequent blows bestowed upon the 
hopnee by the careless pail. 





Fig. 32.— Slop-Hopper. 


URINALS. 


As they are generally made, urinals are very objectionable things 
in private houses. Urine undergoes rapid decomposition, and gives 
off a powerful and very disgusting odor. When in this state, it has 
the power of turning fresh urine into the 
same condition almost immediately, so that 
unless the urinal is so formed and placed 
that its surfaces are thoroughly cleansed 
after use, it soon becomes a very foul and 
disagreeable fixture in a house. Figure 33 
represents the most economical form of 
urinal, as they are now made. ‘The bowl is 
generally constructed of glazed earthen- 
ware, with some form of fan or flushing-rim 
for spreading the flushing stream over its 
entire interior surface. ‘The urine escapes 
through numerous perforations in the bot- 
tom and back of the bowl, into the waste- 
pipe. In some forms the trap is made in a 
single piece of earthenware with the bowl. 
There are a number of different forms of 
urinals, both swinging and stationary, and 
they are flushed either by a stop-cock 
directly on the supply-pipe, to be turned by 
hand, or by a special cistern. The former 
method of flushing is open to the same 
objection as the direct supply to water- 
closets, and is now forbidden in some places 





Fig. 33. — Urinals. 
by law. ‘The pressure may be at times insufficient to fill the pipes, 
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and the foul air from the surfaces of the urinal, perhaps containing 
disease germs, may be sucked into the supply-pipes on opening the 
stop-cock. In the figure, an automatic flushing-cistern is used, which 
has within it a tilting vessel arranged to give a periodic flush as 
it slowly fills under a small faucet kept constantly open. This is 
ae the only certain method of ensuring a sufficient flush 
or single urinals constructed in the usual way; but it involves a 
great consumption of water and is very wasteful, inasmuch as the 
flushing goes on always, whether it be required by the use of the 
urinal or not. 

For private houses it is much better to construct the urinal in the 
manner shown in Figure 34. It is a simple hopper-closet raised to 
the height of a urinal. By this arrangement, all of the advantages 
of a urinal are obtained, without any of the objections. Moreover, 
by stepping upon the steps or foot-rests at the floor in front of the 

fixture, the device serves 
equally well as a water-closet. 
The writer has found by expe- 
rience that this form of urinal 
never becomes foul, nor is its 
use as a water-closet accom- 
panied of the least inconven- 
lence. He has used it both in 
- public and private buildings 
with equal success. The bowl, 
containing a large body of 
standing water, dilutes the 
urine, and prevents its fouling 
the sides. Habit, with water- 
closets, leads to its flushing 
after its use as a urinal at 
times when the ordinary form 
of urinal would have been left 
unflushed. But should, by any 
chance, the flushing be neg- 
lected, the next use of the fix- 
ture as a water-closet would 
ensure its cleansing. More- 
over, by combining the two 
and Water-Closet. fxtures in one, economy both 
of space and first cost is obtained, while the offensive appearance and 
smell of the urinal is avoided and the consumption of water is greatly 
diminished. Not the least of the advantages of this arrangement is 
that it is suitable for use by both sexes, a consideration of some 
importance, especially in the hall of a private house, where the want 
of space limits one to the use of a single fixture. 

In public buildings, however, such as hotels, railway-stations, man- 
ufactories, school or club housés, where proper and systematic atten- 
tion may be expected to be given to them, urinals may become not 
only desirable, but absolutely necessary. Stall urinals should also be 
constructed in various places in the main thoroughfares, easily acces- 
sible to the public, as an important sanitary measure. 

The initial cuts at the beginning of this chapter and of Chapter 
VI represent ornamental isolated urinals for the public thoroughfares, 
and Figure 35 shows a stall urinal, more suitable for use under 
cover, as in railroad-stations and public buildings. These urinals are 
usually made of iron lined with 
marble, slate or plate-glass. The 
water-supply is generally constant 
in public urinals for the streets, but 
in railroad-stations and hotels it is 
controlled by valves operated either 
by a treadle arrangement or by the 
door of the apartment in which the 
urinal is placed, or it is operated by 
a special attendant. In the distri- 
bution of water to public urinals, 
care should be taken that not only 
every part of the urinal should be 
properly washed, but that also the 
trough at its foot, which receives the drippings, should be cleansed. 
It is calculated that for stall urinals having a constant supply, the 
ei of water often equals a half a gallon per minute per 
stall. 

The width of the stall should not be less than two feet, as some per- 
sons will not enter a narrow stall; so that a narrower one would lead 
to the formation of a nuisance outside the urinal. An open grating 
should be provided below the feet, and below this an inclined floor, 
which should be washed by the distributing-pipe. The division be- 
tween the stalls should also be flushed. In many urinals these divi- 
sions never get washed, and consequently such urinals are never 
entirely free from smell. The best of ventilation sould always be 
provided in the building where urinals are placed. In constructing a 
pe urinal the aim should be to confine the urine to as narrow 
imits as possible, in order to economize the supply of water. Hence 
the ordinary urinal basin (Fig. 33) is to be preferred where it can be 
used. Unfortunately, however, these are generally too high for small 
children; hence the plain slab shown in Figure 35 is sometimes 
required. The divisions should not exceed five feet in height: 
beyond this there is only a waste of material, and more surface to 
be kept clean. 





Fig. 34. — Combined Urinal 





Fig 35.— Stall Urinal. 
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can readers should be 
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supplementing 
her translation 
of Fromentin’s 
“Old Masters 
of Holland and 
Belgium,” pub- 
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- this translation, 
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< the biography 
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Katee, 1 OWED MAF. — Gonse’s life is 
not an exhaustive one by any means. It consists of a collection of 
papers first published in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts (of which he is 
the editor), and gives much more place to a criticism of Fromentin 
as painter and writer, than to an account of him asa man. There is, 
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_ indeed, a brief biographical chapter clearly and sympathetically writ- 


ten, but it gives us little more than an outline or glimpse of a person- 
ality that must have been extremely charming. A little further in- 
sight, however, is fortunately afforded by a few letters of Fromentin’s 
written to George Sand, which are introduced when the works of 
which they speak are criticised. Frenchmen, whether they write 
books or feiters, are apt to be more outspoken in personal matters, 
more self-revealing, more naive, if you will, than we who speak the 
English tongue. So one is not surprised to find these few epistles of 
Fromentin’s giving us a better idea of the inner character of the man 
than is often afforded by a whole volume of similar documents in our 
own vernacular. So charming, so interesting is the personality thus 
suggested, that these few pages are among the most valuable in the 
book, and provoke an earnest wish that more of Fromentin’s corre- 
spondence might be given to the world. 

After all, however, what we are chiefly concerned with in an artist 
is his art, and to Fromentin’s art —to his arts, to speak more cor- 
rectly — M. Gonse gives careful and unbiassed attention. He studies 
him first as a painter, then as a writer, and in each case goes to work 
with a very keen critical insight, a very impartial mind, and a pecu- 
liarly French felicity of brief and telling speech. Such a_ study of 
such a master must be profitable to every reader who interests him- 
self in art, and it would be well indeed for such if all the great men 
of Fromentin’s generation might be presented to them in similar 


fashion. Fromentin was not, asa painter, the most important among 
them. I should say he held a very high place in the second rank of 


modern French artists, rather than a place among the very first. But 
his talent was eminently individual, and as such merits to be exam- 
ined by and for itself, and not merely as complementary to the talents 
of other men. The analysis which M. Gonse makes of it seems to 
me eminently just, in spite of his personal friendship for the painter 
—a thing we can not often say, by the way, of similar sketches in 
our own tongue. He sees Fromentin’s deficiencies as clearly as 
another, but rightly concludes that they are but slight and unimpor- 
tant defects in an art of great elegance, distinction, refinement, 
ideality and personality. I need not here quote his analyses and con- 
clusions, as the book is within reach of every one, and as any abstract 
could give but a mangled idea of such delicate and clever writing. 
Fromentin’s works are sufficiently well known and appreciated in this 
country, I think, to attract many readers to the volume. 

But interesting as he is as a painter, Fromentin seems to be much 
more remarkable as a writer. M. Gonse himself rates his literary 
work above his pictorial, placing the one ina high class, but the other 
in the very highest. Nor can any one hold that he speaks too boldly, 
since, though he had produced but four small volumes in all, Fromen- 
tin would have been admitted to the French Academy on the strength 
of their merits, had not his premature death intervened. These 
books are: a novel called ‘ Dominique,” which is most beautifully 
written and full of attractive and interesting thoughts, (valuable, 
moreover, as being in some degree autobiographical,) but which as a 
novel is hardly a success; two volumes of travel in Africa, and the 
“Old Masters” already referred to. No such exquisite work in the 
same line has ever been done as the two volumes of travel, “A Year 
in the Sahel,” and “ A Summer in the Sahara.” The author’s gifts as 
a painter gave him a marvellous power of vision, a marvellous sensi- 
bility to effects of color and light and form, and these were supple- 
mented by a literary gift of even greater power: a command over his 
language unrivalled by any descriptive writer, and an ear for the 
subtleties of style that had been cultivated by early poetical attempts 
and produced some of the most wonderful work to be found in all 
the wonderful gallery of French prose writing. Even Théophile 
Gautier, as M. Gonse says, seems almost commonplace as compared 
with Fromentin as a descriptive writer —even George Sand is not 
quite his equal. The finish, the nicety, the keenness, the exactness 
of his language are only equalled by its ease, its grace, its charm. 

1Fugene Fromentin, Painter and Writer. By Louis Gonse. Translated by 


Mary Caroline Kobbins. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1883. 
See American Arghkilect tor December 9, 1852, 
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He absolutely transports us to the scenes he is describing, and steeps 
us in an illusion the memory of which long remains. There is no 
bold synthetic painting, no attempt to condense an impression into a 
few main points, and to dwell upon these with such force as to stamp 
them vividly on the mind. On the contrary, his effects are produced 
by an accumulation of details such as could only have been perceived 
by a painter’s eye, and such as could only have been painted by a 
consummate artist in words. It is impossible to give those who do 
not know these books any idea of the magical descriptive power of 
Fromentin, or of the way in which he so mingles it with personal feel- 
ing and with dramatic incident that it never becomes tedious, as word 
painting does in the hands of a lesser master. ‘To me they seem the 
most wonderful pieces of prose writing I have ever read, making the 
work of other men seem gross and clumsy in comparison, and all 
other books of travel the commonplace records of what has been seen 
by commonplace eyes. They could never be translated into English 
without losing much of their charm, and those who love them best 
must be the last to wish to see the task attempted. 

With the “ Old Masters” the case is different. The style is here 
almost as exquisite, almost as impossible to render perfectly in Eng- 
lish. But there remains so large a residuum of incomparable criti- 
cism, even after part of its charm has evaporated, that we gladly wel- 
comed Mrs. Robbins’s version. The most remarkable thing about 
Fromentin is, as M. Gonse points out, not that he was at the same 
time a great writer and an admirable painter, but that he kept the 
two branches of his work so entirely apart from one another. His 
painting has not the first shadow of the “ literary ”’ flavor we so often 
find in the works of those, even, who cannot write at all. And his 
writing is as absolutely perfect in form as though he had done noth- 
ing else all his life; yet it was but his secondary concern, filling in 
the gaps left when brush and palette were laid by. M.Gonse seems 
half to regret that the division of his labors was made in just this 
way. However this may be, it is certainly a misfortune that Fro- 
mentin could not have had a life twice as long as that of other men, 
since to him Nature had given a double endowment, the full develop- 
ment of either branch of which might easily have ee three-score 
years and ten. It is not in quality that we count our loss. He could 
never have written better, since he wrote more perfectly than any 
other man; and though his painting was steadily progressing, and 
though he died comparatively young, yet we nay believe that here, 
too, he could hardly have gone beyond the point he attained when at 
his very best. But what have we not lost in quantity by his dying at 
the age of fifty-six! Those who see as I doin the “ Old Masters” 
the finest and most vital and instructive piece of pictorial criticism 
that was ever written in any tongue, will be moved to deep regret 
when they find from this biography that Fromentin projected at dif- 
ferent times of. his life several schemes for other books, some of 
which, at least, would probably have been executed had he lived a 
few more years. These included other studies of the old masters of 
former days; a sketch of the rise of modern developments ; an exami- 
nation of the collections at the Louvre; and a study of Corot. It is 
hard to say which work would have been the most valuable. It is easy 
to agree with his biographer that, Fromentin leaving them undone, 
they will never be written with the same degree of excellence; for 
when again shall we have a man with such an endowment as Fro- 
mentin’s— the eye of a true painter joined to a temperament of 
extreme sensibility, to catholicity of taste, to the brain of a critic of 
the very first rank, and to the pen of a French prose writer of the 
very highest class? French artists are better writers as a rule than 
English, and much better critics, and French literary men have a far 
keener natural sense for art, and a far better education therein, than 
their English-speaking brethren; but there is not a chance in a mil- 
lion that another personality will be developed uniting both these tal- 
ents, and having each in so rare a degree of perfection as was the 
case with Fromentin. Feeling what we have been defrauded of, 
therefore, we are all the more grateful for the unpublished fragments 
from Fromentin’s note-books and portfolios which M. Gonse has 
incorporated into his volume. The “ Note-Books in Eqypt,” pub- 
lished as an addendum to the French edition, have not, however, been 
included in the translation. 

The etchings and large plates which appeared in the former are 
also omitted here. We get no versions of Fromentin’s completed 
works; only a number of his sketches and studies. These, however, 
are well reproduced, though sometimes on a smaller scale than in the 
original ees iii They will be most interesting to those who know 
the painter’s work, though they can give no idea of it to unfamiliar 
eyes. 

"Mrs. Robbins’s translation seems to me more nearly perfect than 
was her version of the “ Old Masters,”—a circumstance that might 
have been anticipated from the fact that though M. Gonse is an excel- 
lent and elegant writer, he is after all not a Fromentin. In spite of 
occasional slips and some instances where the translation is not as 
close as it might have been, much of the spirit and grace of the orig- 
inal is preserved, and the work as a whale may be said to be sym- 
aeons and satisfactorily done. Students are to be congratu- 
ated, not only that the book has now been opened to those who read 
English alone, but also that it is furnished them in so good a shape. 


M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 


“TRUTH” AND ILLICIT COMMISSIONS. 


ans 6“ MAN building his own house has every one 
inal H against him. ‘Theoretically he is protected 
at by his architect, but as the architect is paid 
a commission on the amount spent, it is his in- 
terest to make that amount as large as possible. 
It almost invariably happens, too, that the ar- 
chitect is paid a second commission by those 
= whom he employs, and thus becomes their 
slave. This, of course, is fraud; but architects 
apparently do not think so. In almost every 
article used in building a house there is a trade 
price and a general public price. The architect 
¢—<S> should insist on the trade price, but were he to 
fr «do so he would not get a commission from the 
vendors. Whenever an architect particularly 
recommends mantel-pieces, or grates, or any such articles which are 
made by some particular firm, it is fifty to one in favor of his having 
a personal reason for the suggestion.” — Truth, October 18, 1883. 







The following correspondence lately appeared in Truth, and has 
reference to the foregoing remarks recently made by the editor of 
that journal concerning architects and commissions : — 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 

9 CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W., November 6, 1883. 

Sir, — The attention of the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has been called to a paragraph in Truth, of the 18th ult., in 
which you inform your readers that “ almost invariably the architect is 
paid a second commission by those whom he employs; ”’ that he does 
not consider such a course of procedure to be a fraud; and that 
‘“‘whenever an architect particularly recommends mantel-pieces, or 
grates, or any other such articles, which are made by some particular 
firm, it is about tifty to one in favor of his having a personal reason 
for the suggestion.” 

We are directed by the Council to state, in the most unqualified 
manner, that the accusations thus brought against architects are, as 
far as they regard the members of this Institute, calumnious and 
untrue. 

On the assumption, however, that before venturing to make accu- 
sations so sweeping, and so damaging to an honorable profession, as 
those to which we refer, you were in possession of facts injuriously 
affecting individual architects, we are directed to invite you to com- 
municate to the Council their names and addresses, in order that some 
action may be taken thereon. Every Fellow and Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects is bound by a written obliga- 
tion not to receive or accept any pecuniary consideration or emolu- 
ment from any builder or other tradesman whose works he may be 
engaged to superintend, and not to have any interest or participation 
in any trade contract or materials supplied at any works the execu- 
tion of which he may be engaged to superintend. The proved infrac- 
tion of these fundamental rules involves immediate expulsion from 
the Institute. 

We beg leave to enclose for your information a list of our mem- 
bers, and we are to request that you will accord to this letter pub- 
licity equal to that given to the serious accusation it refutes. 

e remain, sir, your obedient servants, 


J. MacvicaR ANDERSON, Hon. Secretary. 
WituiaM H. Wuire, Secretary. 





Sir, —I am in receipt of your letter, in which you refer to certain 
paragraphs which have appeared in Truth respecting architects, and 
in which it is alleged that many are in the habit of receiving a sec- 
ond commission from those whom they employ, in addition to that 
paid to them pone. as architects, and you ask me to communicate 
to your Council the names and addresses of any architects who are 
members of your Institute, and who have received such commissions. 

It must be obvious to you that if the allegations be correct, it is 
impossible for me to accede to your request, for the tradesmen who 
give the commissions would not wish in their own interests to have 
their names made public. 

I shall, however, have much pleasure in publishing your letter, 
which you say is a refutation of my statement, so far as the members 
of your Institute are concerned ; but in doing so, I shall also publish 
my reply. 

As I understand the position of an architect, it is this: He is em- 
ployed by an individual who is about to build ahouse. He receives 
a commission of five per cent on expenditure. In return, he is ex- 
pected to make plans, to see that the work be well and efficiently 
performed, and to protect his employer against all undue charges. 

Is it not the “custom of the trade” for articles required in the 
building and decorating of houses to be subjected to most extraordi- 
nary discounts? Take, for instance, ornamental tiles, now so popular. 
They are bought by the builder ie to a discount varying from 
10 to 20 per cent. Grates and mantel-pieces are subject to a discount 
of 20 to 33} per cent. Wall-papers are subject to a discount of 50 
per cent. Many other articles, which it is needless to enumerate, are 
subject to like discounts. 

This being unquestionably the fact, I would venture to ask: 1. Why 
this extraordinary “trade custom ” prevails? 2. Whether the mem- 
bers of your Institute are in blissful ignorance of it? 3. Whether 
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they, or some of them, do not certify to the correctness of a builder's 
account when it contains items on which these discounts are allowed, 
without their being deducted? 4. Whether architects do not inva- 


riably insert the names of houses where these discounts are allowed | 


in their specifications, and insist upon the builders dealing with these 
houses, and whether in these cases the builder does not receive from 
such houses a smaller discount ? 

Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that the architect in no 
case receives any portion of these discounts directly from the houses 
which are in the habit of giving them. By the rules of your Institute 
he is permitted to receive five per cent onexpenditure. If the builder 


is allowed to receive 50 per cent on wall-paper, besides a cash dis- | 


count, it is evident that the architect receives a commission on this 
50 per cent. You can hardly imagine that an employer has the re- 
motest idea when he chooses a wall-paper — say at 12s., a piece — 
that the cost to the builder is 6s. a piece, less cash discount, or that 
the architect who is employed to protect him is certifying to the 12s., 
and receiving a commission not only upon the real price, but upon 
the artificial price. 

So long as the “ trade custom” prevails, so long as architects in- 
sert in their specifications the names of particular houses, instead of 
allowing builders to deal in the open market, I, for one, shall con- 
tinue to believe that many architects take more care of themselves 
and of their friends than of their employers. ‘The subject is one of 
considerable interest, and if you like to furnish me with any expla- 
nation of the points to which I have alluded, I shall be quite ready 
to give publicity to it. I do not question the desire of your Council 
to protect the public. What I deny is, that they succeed in doing so. 

Yours obediently, THE Epitor or “ Truth.” 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE FOR JOSEPH M. JOHNSON, ESQ., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
MESSRS. HARTWELL & RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ETHNOLOGY OF ARCHITECTURAL FORMS. 

THESE very amusing and ingenious parallels are redrawn after an 
article by M. H. Espérandieu, published a dozen or more years since 
in the Revue Générale d’ Architecture, to which we refer our readers 
for such information as they cannot gather from the sketches them- 
selves. 

THE RESULTS OF TESTS ON THE TRANSVERSE STRENGTH OF 
BEAMS, MADE AT THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 

SEE succeeding article. 


TRANSVERSE STRENGTH OF TIMBER.!— III. 


< HE machine with which the tests 
were made is a@ 50,000-pounds 
machine, and is capable of test- 





<a f= : ing beams 25 feet long, as well as 
ASS manv of the framing-joints used in 
oe" = ee prictic:. It consists, as shown in the 
ot eee YY first cut (see [/lustrations), of a com- | 
aha f gig pouna lever hung in a cast-iron frame, 
oot De to which is connected, by means of a 
YL «, fey tes steel rod and turn-buckle, one end of 
Jeb, t\d CE ti f ecual laced hel 
Hys OW 2 a lever, of equal arms, placed below, 
“4A gy ' . . . 
ayy RE this lever having a 12-inch leverage, 
a“, “a “gi . . 
A Jy AY and being connected at its other end 


oy by means of a chain, with the yoke 


0:3 Towlere, Vrewsourd, EN shown in the cut. Two hard-pine 


beams, each 20 inches deep, 10 


inches wide, and 26 feet long, are laid across the timbers of the — 


machine in such a way that the chain already referred to is mid- 
way between them. Two common jack-screws, each in a pair of 
wrought-iron stirrups, are placed at a distance apart depending 
upon the span of the beam to be tested, the latter being placed, 


as shown in the cut, upon the jack-screws and under the yoke. | 
The jack-screws are then screwed up, and the beam to be tested 


is thus raised at its two ends, and hence loaded at the point where 
the yoke is attached. 

The deflections are recorded to the ten-thousandth of an inch, as 
the measurements were made with a micrometer screw that could be 
read to that degree of accuracy, and hence it was thought best to 
give the results as they were obtained, although it is not claimed that 
change of temperature or other disturbing causes, which would be in- 
appreciable as far as any practical result is concerned, may not 
cause so great a variation as to render it unnecessary to read to such 
a degree of accuracy. Moreover, I think thata 
ing summary will warrant the following conclusions in regard to 
beams : — 

1. That the values of modulus of rupture, both for spruce and 
hard-pine, are much less than those commonly given in our hand- 
books and text-books. 

2. That the values of the modulus of elasticity of spruce and hard- 
pine, as deduced from the immediate deflections, are somewhat less 
than those usually given. 


1 By Gaetano Lanza, Professor of Applied Mechanics, 
of Technology. Continued from page 274, No. 415. 
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8. That until we have more time tests we should use a factor of 
safety with the modulus of elasticity, in calculating deflections. 

4. The question of beams giving way by longitudinal shearing is 
one that should be taken into account in practice. 


TABLES OF TESTS. (See J/lustrations.) 

No. 1.— Spruce joist, 2’’ x 12”, framed at ends 
into two pieces 4’ x 12’’, 6’ 8’ apart; loaded at 
centre. 

Tested by Messrs. Ely, Heins & Snelling. 


Broke at 6304 pounds, by the joist splitting off at the 
tenon. 





No. 2.— Spruce header, 4’ x 12’’, framed at 
ends by double tenon and joint bolt into two pieces of 4 x 12”. ; span = 
6’ 8’. Mortised for four tail-beams at points 16’’ on centres; load dis- 
tributed at four points over the tail-beams. 

Tested by Messrs. Ely, Heins & Snelling. 
Broke, by splitting off at lower tenon, at a load of 10338 pounds. 


No. 3. — Spruce joist, 2’’ x 12’’; span = 15’; loaded at centre. 
Tested by Messrs. Ely, Heins & Snelling. 


Loads in Ibs, | Deflection in | Differences. 





Remarks. 
inches. 
591 000 
1101 130 .130 
1611 258 128 
3000 ——— — At about this point cracks at the 
neutral axis had opened so far 
that daylight could be seen 
through them. 
5794 —— —_— Left over night. 
cates Next morning broke upon raising 
3652 — —_— load to 3650. 
Calling 5794 the breaking load. 
Modulus of rupture = ___5432 pounds per square inch. 
Modulus ot elasticity = 1237215 # ’ ” * 


Maximum intensity of 


shear at neutral axis 66 


‘és ‘é ‘ 


181 


No. 4. — Spruce joist, 2’ x 9’; span = 6’ 74’’; loaded at centre. 
Tested by Messrs. Ely, Heins & Snelling. 





Deflection in 


Loads in lbs. Differences. Remarks. 
inches, 
403 .0090 
597 121 0121 
801 02903 0172 
905 04416 0153 
1209 0617 A171 
109 0695 0078 After one hour. 
1413 0860 0165 
1617 0987 0127 


Broke at 7227 by tension. 


Moduius of rupture 

Modulus of elasticity 

Maximum intensity of 
shear at neutral axis 


— 
_—- 


5320 pounds per square inch, 
LOG7EES7 as 


301 


No. 5. — Spruce joist, 2’’ x 12’’; 15’ span, loaded at centre ; length 18’ ; 
from Bangor, Me., cut in 1881. 

Tested by Messrs. Foss & Stebbins. 

Broke at 5586 pounds. 


Modulus of rupture = 5237 pounds per square inch. 
Maximum intensity of shear at neutral axis = 174 pounds per square inch. 


No. 5 a. — Spruce joist, 2’ x 12’; span = 7’, length 7’ 8’’; loaded at 
centre ; sawed from No. 5 after breaking, and tested in a reversed posi- 
tion, the upper edge being the one that was at the bottom in the previ- 
ous experiment. 

Tested by Messrs. Foss & Stebbins. 


Broke at 8582 pounds by tension at the lower fibres after carrying the load an 
peur. 


No. 6.— Spruce joist, 23’ x 9’; span = 6’ 8’’; length = 9’; from 
Bangor, Me., cut in 1880; loaded at centre. 
‘Tested by Messrs. Foss & Stebbins. 





Loads in Ibs. | Deflection in | pifferences. Remarks. 
inches. 
586 0000 
7 .0127 0127 
986 0246 119 
1186 0368 122 
15586 0641 0273 
2086 .0968 £0327 
2586 1298 0330 
3086 1660 0362 
41136 £2327 0667 
BUS6 050 OT 23 
7586 --= Breaking load. By tension. 





Modulus of rupture = 4082 pounds 


per square inch. 
“e é 4“ 


Modulus of elasticity = 935453 “ 
Maximum intensity of 
shear at neutral axis = 230 i ae ee as 


No. 7.— Spruce joist, 3’ x 9’’; span = 4’; loaded at centre; from 
Bangor, Me., cut in 1880; very knotty and cross-grained on upper side. 
Tested by Messrs. Foss & Stebbins. 


Broke at 11086 pounds by tension at cross-grained fibres on lower edge. 
Modulus of rupture = 3285 pounds per square inch. 
Maximum intensity of shear at neutral axis = 308 pounds per square inch. 


No. 8. — Spruce joist, 3’’ x 9’; span = 10’; loaded at centre; from 
angor, Me., cut in 1880. Heart-wood at top,a number of diagonal 
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cracks in upper half of beam; knot on the side, near the bottom, run- 
ning through to under side of beam, about 4’’ from center. 

Tested by Messrs. Foss & Stebbins. 

Broke at 6086 pounds by tension, fibres parting at the knot first. 

Modulus of rupture — 450% pounds per square inch. 

Maximum intensity of shear at neutral axis = 170 pounds per square ineh. 


No. 9.— Spruce joist, 3’’ x 9’; length = 18’ 6’’; loaded at centre; 
from Bangor, Me., cut in 1881; span = 15’; heart nearest lower edge ; 
checked from one end to a point just beyond the centre. 

Tested by Messrs. Foss & Stebbins. 

Broke at 1086 pounds hy tension, compression developing immediately after- 
Wards around a knot in the upper edge. 

Modulus of rupture = 5651 pounds per square inch, 

Maximum intensity of shear at neutral axis = 141 pounds per square inch. 


No. 10. — Spruce joist, 33’’ x 12'’; span = 20’; length = 23’; loaded 
at centre; from Bangor, Me., cut in 1881; slightly checked at centre. 
Tested by Messrs. Foss & Stebbins. 


Broke at 6586 pounds by tension at croas-grained fibres in lower edge. 
Modulus of rupture = 42\3 pounds per square inch. 
Maximum intensity of shear at neutral axis = 106 pounds per square inch. 


No. 11. — Spruce joist, 2}’’ x 13$’’; span = 10’; loaded at centre; 
from Bangor, Me., cut in 1880; bad knot about 1’ 9’’ from centre on 
lower edge. 

Tested by Messrs. Johnson & Morrison. 


Broke at 4585 pounds by tension at knot. 
Modulus of rupture = 3787 pounds per square inch. 
Maxinum intensity of shear at neutral axis = 2v8 pounds per square inch. 


No. 12.— Spruce joist, 33’ x 12’’; span = 16’; loaded 4’ 6’’ from 
one end; froin Bangor, Me., cut in 1882. 
Tested by Messrs. Johnson & Morrison. 


Broke at 7585 pounds by tension at cross-grained fibres on lower edge. 
Modulus of rupture = 5271 pounds per square inch. 
Maximum intensity of shear at neutral axis = 126 pounds per square inch. 


No. 13. — Spruce joist, 53’ x 12’’; span = 16’; mortised for header 
by double tenon and joint bolt ata point 4’ 6” from one end; loaded 
at this point; from Bangor, Me., cut at 
saine time as preceding ; extra good stick. 

Tested by Messrs. Johnson & Morrison. 


Broke at 9085 pounds by tension at mortise, some 
compression also developing. 


No. 14.— Spruce plank, 7’ broad = 2” 
deep; span = 7’; loaded at centre. Cut sn 
1877 in Jerusalem Township, Franklin Co., Me. ‘Tested as a plank. 

Tested by Messrs. Jolinson & Morrison. 


Broke at 1944 pounds by crushing, and afterwards by tension. 
rupture = 8748 pounds per square inch. 
Maximum intensity of shear at neutral axis = 105 pounds per square inch. 





Modulus of 





THE ACTION OF FROST ON POSTS. 


T a recent meeting of the Engineers’ Club, of Philadelphia, the 
A action of frost on hydrants and other posts sunk in the ground 
was considered. 

Mr. Allen J. Fuller presented notes upon the “ Effect of Frost upon 
Fire-plug Casings.” He referred to a general impression that the 
freezing of the earth around fire-hydrants has a tendency to grip 
fast to the frost-jacket and lift it with the expanding or heaving 
earth : this he denied for the following reasons : — 

1. The frozen earth slides on the surface of the frost-jacket, be- 
cause its expansion is greater than that of iron. 

2. Asthe expansion of the earth must be in proportion to the 
intensity of the cold, so will it be greater above than below a given 
point, therefore, the first foot of frozen ground will have a greater 
upward movement than that which is below it, and the second foot 
greater than the third, ete. Thus it will be seen that the earth be- 
low a given point rises more slowly than that above, and its friction 
is opposed to the one above. 

3. If this is true of feet it is true of inches, and of portions of an 
inch; therefore, there is a retardation of movement throughout. 

4. The upward movement of the ground, the freezing being greatest 
towards the surface, and such movement involving a more complete 
fracture of the earth surrounding the frost-jacket, it follows that the 
friction is less at this point than that below it, and in consequence 
there is less power to move upward than downward. 

Of course the above does not apply to any construction that the 
frost can get beneath. 

Mr. Frederic Graff noted and described the form of wooden 
easing which had been successfully used in the early practice of the 
Philadelphia Water Department. 

In response to the theory advanced in regard to the action of frost 
in raising the casings of fire-plugs, and to the statement that if the 
base of a structure extended below the frost-line it would not be 
lifted, Professor Haupt remarked that he thought the theory was in 
part sustained by the fact observed by some of the district surveyors, 
and verified by the accurate measurements they were obliged to 
make, that fences moved bodily to the south and east in consequence 
of the action of the sun and frost upon the ground on opposite sides 
of them. He thought also that the deductions concerning the immo- 
bility of structures resting below the frost-line was not fully sustained 
by the facts, as in the Northwest, where ice forms rapidly, he had 
heard of numerous instances of piles, driven for bridees and extend- 
ing some distance below the frost-line, having been raised as much 
as five to six inches in a single night, and he conceived the action in 
this case to be similar in kind to that of piles driven entirely through 
solid ground, the only difference being in the amount of the resistance 


offered by friction and weight of pile. The water in freezing around 
the pile acts upon it as a gripper or vise, and the expansion of the 
various strata or laming of water as they become converted into ice 
act as levers to force up the pile. 

The Secretary did not consider the case cited by Professor Haupt 
as parallel, as the so-called piles being driven through water and soft 
mud were probably columns resting upon their bases and depending 
but little upon the frictional resistance of the material through which 
they passed. Therefore the expansive force upward of the freezing 
water would be opposed by little more than the weight of the pile, 
whereas in a fire-hydrant casing or other deeply planted post, the 
presumably well-rammed materia] around the whole length under 
ground would offer such proportional frictional resistance as to 
cause the freezing earth to slide up the post rather than to lift it. 
If the ice could be supposed to act downwards ‘upon the piles in 
question it is hardly likely that it would bave forced them further 
home. 


LOCAL WARNINGS AGAINST TORNADOES. 


N the issue of Science for Octo- 
ber 19, Professor Edward S. 
Holden writes : — 

“‘T have lately examined with 
some care the excellent compila- 
tion by Sergeant Finley, of the 
Signal Service, ‘Characteristics 
of Six Hundred Tornadoes,’ with 
reference to the question of de- 
vising a simple apparatus for 
saving human life. Saving prop- 
erty scems to be out of the ques- 
tion, as no structure can with- 
stand the force of the tornado 
wind. Life may be saved by 
recourse to underground shelters, 
cellars, etc., such as actually have been built in many places for this 
end. ‘Two facts may be quoted from the work named: 1. Three 
hundred and forty-seven out of three hundred and ninety-three torna- 
does (that is, eighty-eight per cent) originated between the west and 
south-southwest points; 2. The average velocity of progression was 
about one mile in two minutes. ... If five minutes’ warning could 
have been given at any of the late tornadoes, many lives might have 
been saved. If each household could be warned by the continuous 
ringing of a bell, for example, that a wind of destructive force (say, 
seventy miles per hour and upward) was approaching, and_ that 
five minutes were available in which to seek shelter, this would be 
well worth doing. 

“T have found that it is practicable to erect, at a moderate expense 
(less than $500), an apparatus which would give from three to five 
minutes’ warning to all the inhabitants of a small town, by the firing 
of acannon, for instance ; and in addition, and without any increased 
expense, this apparatus could ring a bell in every house. The addi- 
tional expense to each house would be less than ten dollars, the cost 
of maintenance would be less than one hundred dollars a year, and 
the work could be done by any intelligent person. The system, for a 
small town, would be something like the following: Suppose a circle 
described about the town with a radius of from two to two and one- 
half miles. The only serious danger from tornadoes is to be feared 
from the part of this circle between the west point and suuth-south- 
west point. Along the circumference of this circle, between the 
south-southwest and west points, run a line of single telegraph-wire on 
twenty posts to the mile, and from the west point bring the wire into 
the town, letting it end at the telegraph-oflice. It is grounded at 
each end of the line, and at the telegraph-ollice it is connected with a 
battery, which sends a constant current over the line. Within the 
town, connection is made in various houses with magnets. Each 
mavnet holds a detent, which prevents a bell from being rung by the 
action of a cheap clock-work governed by a coiled spring. If the eir- 
cuit is broken anywhere in the line, each bell begins to ring, and 
continues to sound till its spring is run down, for four or five minutes, 
for example. A cannon could be fired by a simple device, which 
would warn persons in the fields, etc., to seek shelter. In a larce 
town the circuit might end in one of the engine-houses of the fire-de- 
partment, and ring a bell there. This would be the signal for the 
man on watch to repeat the warnings simultaneously through as many 
local circuits as desirable. 

“It remains to indicate the way in which the circuit is to be broken 
by the wind. The circuit of telegraph poles from the suuth-southwest to 
the west points would contain about fifty poles. On every one of these 
the wire would run first to an insulator, then to an iron horizontal 
axis screwed into the sides of the post. On this axis a piece of board 
one foot square can revolve freely. An iron rod projects below this 
board, and from the lower end of it a small wire goes to a pin in the 
telegraph-pole. This pin is connected by wire to a second insulator. 
From this the line goes to the next pole, and so on. The circuit ordi- 
narily passes to the first insulator, thence to the iron rod, thence 
down the iron rod to the thin wire, through the pin and to the second 
Insulator, and so to the next telegraph-pole. The thin wire is a nec- 
essary part of the circuit. It is so made that it will break-when the 
pressure of the wind on the square board is fifty pounds. The appara- 
tus fur each post is tested practically before it is set up. This can be 
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done at any time in a simple manner. Whenever any single one of 
these boards is subjected to the pressure of fifty pounds, its wire will 
be ruptured, and the circuit will be broken, thus sending the neces- 
sary warning along the whole line. I have made one such indicator, 
which is connected with a small bell in this observatory. ‘The wire 
is arranged so that it breaks at a wind velocity of abuut ten miles per 
hour, and it works in a perfectly successful manner. The extension 
of the system for the protection of a small town is a simple matter. 
For a large city a more expensive system would have to be provided, 
as the wires between poles should be carried underground to protect 
them from the chance of disturbance.” 





MICROSCOPIC ORGANISMS IN BUILDING MATERIALS. 
NEw York, December 2, 183. 
To THE EpIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Gentlemen, — Having read with the interest of a professional mi- 
crosvopist, the article in your issue of August 4, on “ Microscopic 
Organisms in Building Materials,” intending at the time to furnish 
some additional facts from my own observations on the subject, I 
take the liberty, in view of the rejoinder of Mr. Goodrich in your 
issue of October 27, to transmit a few desultory notes that may serve 
to enlighten the curious reader as to the origin, classification, and 
real significance of the organisms described in your original memo- 
randum, and verified by your correspondent. Mr. Goodrich will, 
perhaps, permit me to correct theimpression conveyed in his note, 
that organisms possessing a spinal axis are to be found in the micro- 
scopic world. The animalcule he describes with such exactness, sav- 
ing the error I have pointed out, is not properly a bacterium, as he 
implies when he places it among the bacilli; but a vibrio of the most 
familiar species,which was discovered, so far as 1 am acquainted with 
the literature of the subject, by Professor Clarke, of Harvard College, 
and first described and figured in his “ Mind in Nature ;” copies of 
which are now rather rare. The Professor was at the time pursu- 
ing a series of very interesting studies of decomposition with the as- 
sistance of alens magnifying 3,500 diameters —a very extraordinary 
objective for that day — by means of which he was enabled to make 
out and delineate the link-shaped structure of many of the larger 
vibrios. The organism has since been thoroughly studied and de- 
scribed by microscopists, to whom it is familiar under the names of 
the “death ” and the “decomposition ” vibrio. Ina series of studies of 

ost mortem decomposition in animals, conducted during the session 
of 1877-8, in the laboratory of the New York College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, I found this organism to be a constant phenomenon of 
decomposition, requiring at a temperature of 100° Fahrenheit from 
thirty to thirty-six hours for its development in land animals, and 
from twenty-four to thirty in fishes. Under experimental conditions 
the initial development, requiring from twenty-four to thirty hours in 
land animals, and from fifteen to twenty in marine, consists in myri- 
ads of shooting monads of the average diameter of one four-thou- 
sandth of a millimetre, perfectly spherical, colorless, transparent, and 
apparently without limiting membrane; in a word, mere globular 
particles of living and germinal matter. Rod-shaped organisms (the 
bacilli or bacteria of microscopic observers) follow rapidly upon the 
development of the monads; while the third stage of decay is repre- 
sented by swarms of death vibrios. By neutralizing with liquor-po- 
tassa a few ounces of fresh and healthy urine, and adding a trace of 
oxalic acid, swarms of the same organism may be developed under ex- 
perimental conditions in a few hours; butif the oxalic acid is omitted, 
the decomposition is accompanied by myriads of bacilli; while the ad- 
dition of a little sugar, in place of the acid, results in amorphous masses 
of fungous slime. ‘The decomposition vibrio is constantly present in 
the pores of bricks used in the construction of cesspools, interpenetrat- 
ing the whole structure ; and in large cities the moisture of the soil car- 
ries thousands in every drop. It exists by millions in every saturated 
splinter of the timber of decaying wood-pavements, and is frequent 
in the damp under-surface of paving-stones. Let me give you a cu- 
rious experiment, by way of showing the constancy in nature, not of 
the decomposition vibrio only, but of other organisms of decay. Ar- 
range your instrument for examination ; then construct @ cell-slide 
capable of containing one minim ‘of water, by cementing a glass cir- 
ele or ring of the proper thickness to the surface of anordinary slide. 
This done, cut the thinnest possible shaving from the interior of a 
block of perfectly dry white-pine or other timber ; transfer the sec- 
tion to the cell, add a drop of water which has undergone the process 
of sterilizing ; cover with a common circle of glass carefully cleaned, 
hermetically seal the preparation, and place it under the lens. From 
the instant of cutting the shaving until the first clear observation is 
obtained, the interval occupied need not exceed ten seconds; but 
short as this interval is, the field is already alive with monads, the 
contact of the dry and apparently dead timber with moisture having 
instantaneously reawakened millions of slumbering particles of living 
matter, which might have slept for years, possibly for centuries, had 
the timber been kept perfectly dry. A section of a dead leaf forms 
an equally interesting ghject for experiment; but if you put away 
the lide and wait for the secondary and tertiary development, the 
resulting organisms will not be vibrios, as in animal decomposition, 
but curious ovoid dises very sluzgzish in movement — a turtle-shaped 
oreanism with sixteen long, flexible tentacles at each end, and a bac- 
teroid organism with dark lines of longitudinal striation, having 
twenty tentacles at each extremity. Forest mould after a summer 
rain swarms with these three microscopic forms of life; showing how 


Nature in her wonderful laboratory is forever engaged in economiz- 
ing her vital resources, and from the decomposition of the larger 
visible forms wrings an equivalent in microscopic organisms for each 
imprisoned particle of living matter; for to the experienced micro- 
scopist, whose optical analysis has penetrated deep into the processes 
of nature, there is no such thing as death, in the sense of the extinc- 
tion of vital activities, in that mysterious basis of tissue forms, the 
so-called protoplasm, or living plasma from which brain and bone, 
muscle and membrane of our larger hfe are evolved; and the body 
that lies so silent in its colin, though its functional activities have 
ceased, still lives in myriads of microscopic lives — those universally 
present organisms of decay described by your correspondent, hiding 
themselves in the pores of brick and stone, penetrating wherever 
moisture can penetrate. Lying ill on one occasion, several years 
ago, in a room on the second story of a brownstone mansion in 
Twenty-eighth Street, during the winter, I became curiously inter- 
ested in the drops of moisture oozing from the wall, and running 
down in tiny rivulets. My first work on getting so as to sit up in 
bed was to rig my microscope and make a study of this ooze, which 
proved to be loaded with vibrios of decomposition that had migrated 
through the brick walls, thus showing how essential to good sanitary 
construction it is that ample air and ventilating spaces should be left 
in the most solid and apparently impermeable structures. 
Apolugizing for having troubled you with an essay where I in- 
tended but a mere memorandum, 1 remain, your most obedient 
servant, Francis GERRY FAIRFIELD, Ph. D. 
Prof. Histology and Microscopy, N. Y. C. V. 8. 





TILE PEDESTAL FOR THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 
NEw YORK, December 7, 1683. 
To Tne Epitrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Gentlemen, — Whoever penned the editorial in your issue of last 
week in regard to the “panic that had overtaken the unfortunate 
Committee of the Statue of Liberty,” was a well-informed man. He 
has made a few mistakes which, I think, should be corrected through 
justice to one who evidently understands the situation, and knows 
“how many guns” each of the General or Executive Committee can 
mount for service. 

The Committee still have in a bank over $50,000 with which to 
go on and complete the foundation, but as frost has set in they will 
work slowly so as to be sure of its solidity. This suspension of work 
during frost will permit the Committee to meet, discuss and adjourn 
without any positive action being taken; so as to permit the general 
public to subscribe. ‘This is a fascinating feature of their operations 
for six months past. 

The concrete foundation is being made of Rosendale cement instead 
of Portland, because it is supposed to be slower setting and just as 
strong, but as a majority of the Committee have probably some general 
knowledge of many of the late decisions of the Berlin Society of Civil 
Engineers, and the information that even the English engineers have 
been obliged to change their formulas to conform to the German de- 
velopments, you can easily appreciate the wisdom of the Committee in 
repudiating the action of a narrow-minded class of professionals. 

Vou make a mistake about the granite, because the samples of 
what may be wanted are all on a table in the room of the Committee, 
and it is not the deficiency of funds that prevents the contracts 
being given out, but the faculty of postponing a discussion until some 
member of the Executive Committee ean be found who will express 
an opinion through which they can agree, or it is ascertained that a 
member of the General Committee will not object. 

You confound fear of responsibility with a deficiency of funds. 
Such an inference is unjust, and it is only fair to give them time to 
test the streneth of the various granites, and the same consideration 
will be given to the quality of the granite as has been given to the 
cement. 

You were unreasonable in placing the burden of subscription upon 
the owners of realty on Brooklyn Heights, because the opportunities 
of the residents on the ridge of Jersey highland, between Jersey City 
and Bayonne, were as great as those of the wealthy class on Brooklyn 
Heiehts, and you should not limit the field of subscription to the short 
line of residences there overlooking the bay. The statue was given 
to the Government of the United States, and Bedloe’s Island was 
ceded for its exclusive use, hence it does not rest upon the New 
York people alone to pay all the bills. 

While the deposits were light in the public bexes set out every- 
where to raise money enough for a monument to Peter Cooper, and 
even the boxes for hospitals receive a scanty supply of daily papers, 
it is hardly fair to expect the Committee to make any mistake in fullow- 
ing a fashion. It is true they are going to start a ferry between the 
city and Bedlve’s Island, so that all who want to see the statue erected 
ean do so by paying twenty-five cents, but this scheme was not orizi- 
nal with the Committee. As 1 understand, it was suggested by an out- 
side party, and as svon as the Executive Committee, after a lapse of 
amonth, began to conceive what the definition of a ferry meant, 
they at once delegated a sub-committee to look into the merits of 
the idea, and generously and promptly discarded the gentleman who 
surgested it as aman not fitted to be considered in the general de- 
liberations, and have turned ferry proprietors themselves! Rip Van 
Winkle would not believe he had been asleep for twenty years, and 
non: of the members of the Committee on the Statue of Liberty have 
any idea that they are or have been asleep, until the forlorn applicant 
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gestion impresses the Committee with the 
The fact is, 


of an idea, contract or sug 
fact that he is the victim of Hendrick Iudson's spirits. 
there are too many names on the Committee list. 
Every monument in the land, erected to the memory of the fallen 
in the national conflicts of 1776, 1812, 1861-1865, bears the names 
of the heroes, and some who were not ‘distinguished ; hence you can 
understand that our Committee have an eye toa monument outside of 
Greenwood, where a grateful public can see the names of men who so 
far have subscribed some moncy, and now are giving their time as an 
offset to the public generosity. It is to be hoped that the smaller 
tmpulses and acts of the Committee, or whoever may influence or 
guide its decision, will not be recorded. It will be only fair that such 
of them who have “sat in grave deliberation ” and given their money 
will not be condemned for appropriating the suggestions or advice of 
others as an additional subscription through the force of their active 
minds. Wealth has great influence here, and alw ays justifies its 
position in mistaking brains for money. You can appreciate such an 
error of judgment, as we have no Governor Butler to investizate 
abuses. Respectfully, OBSERVER. 


A WATER-PROOFING FOR WALLS. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 3, 1883. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Gentlemen,— Accept thanks for your note of yesterday promising 
some memoranda in regard to the matter of earth-clusets. There is 
another matter as to which I would be glad to have you call forth 
some opinions. I have of late been making some small experiments 
in saturating exposed stone surfaces with parafline wax, and am 
partly convinced that if the surface of stone, brick and other ma- 
terials, perhaps even wood after it is built up, be heated by such a 
hand-furnace as is used to remove old paint, and while hot is satu- 
rated with parafline wax it will resist for a very long time the action 
of the weather. We have all noticed how sandstune will crumble 
away in less than an average lifetime, and how the lime, and even 
Bricks, are disintegrated when exposed to the exhalations of a neigh- 
boring chimney, especially if the latter be to the north-eastward of 
the wall, though this is mainly applicable where hard cual is used ; 
leading us to. presume that the sulphurous acid given out forms in 
an easterly storm a bath of dilute sulphuric acid. I find, however, 
that I cannot saturate the Bedford limestone to such an extent that 
aquafortis will not attack it, and I find also that a certain amount 
of heat will evaporate the parafline wax. ‘he wax is not expensive, 
and as its name implies should be unaffected by acids or alkalies. 
Can you say if this material has ever been so used ? 

Very truly yours, C. M. Burns, JR. 

[We be:ieve that paraftine wax is the base of the water-procfing com- 
pound manufactured by Theodore Hunt, of St. Louis, but we do not know 


whether in applying this preparation heatds applied to the mixture or to the 
building, as our correspondent suggests.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ]} 


MEASURING BRICKWORK. 
NEw YORK, November 23, 1883, 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Will you kindly furnish me with the following infor- 
mation: being a young student [ would like to get posted in estimat- 
ing. How many bricks are there in an eight, twelve, sixteen, eizh- 
teen, twenty and twenty-four inch wall, also how do builders take 
out the quantities? By so doing you will greatly oblige a 

YounG Stupent. 





[Vocpgs gives the following numbers of bricks per superficial foot of 
wall-surface: single brick thick, 14; biick and a half, 21; two bricks. 28; 
two and a half bricks, 85; and seven bricks additional for each haif-brick 
added to the thickness of the wall. Builders charze more for arches, belts, 
pilasters, etc , than for plain walling. Arches are measured on the outer 
curve, per cubic foot; pilasters, per t thousand brick Inid; chimneys and thies 
solid; belts and corbe ling allow 44/’ increase of thickness for éach projec- 
tion up to 44", and 9” for all over 447; dentils solid and doubled: outside 
corners doubled; circular and octagonal walls per thousand; openings are 
measured or not as avreed on. ‘“ Student’? will do well to precure and 
study ‘* Voydes's Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Companion.’’ — Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


REFERRED TO OUR READERS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 10, 1883. 
To THE Epitokrs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs,— Can you tell me what is the composition of fibrous 
plaster used in the new Adelphi Theatre, London ? 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, M. C. Meias, 
Sup. Eng. and Arch., new Pension Building, Bris. Gen. U.S. A. (retired). 


MIXING PLASTER WITH SALT. 
WINONA, MINN., December 3, 1883. 
To THE EpiIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—I am about to have a house plastered, and as the 
weather sometimes vets rather cold here the plasterer proposes to use 
a little salt in his first coat. What will be the result of it? Will it 
make as good a job? Will the hed fall? Will it make the walls 
dainp ? Tery truly, JUNIUS. 

{Sart in the first coat of mortar will certainly make the walls damp, and 
will iujure paper or paint put on the plastering.— Lbs. AMERICAN AKCUI- 
TECT.] 





THE NEW YORK CHAPTER, A.I. A. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, —The following action took place at a regular meeting 
of the New York Chapter, A. I. A., held at its new office in the Bry- 
ant Building, November 14, 1883 :— 


Resolved, That this Chapter desires to express its deep regret at the 
sudden death, on the 12th inst., of Mr. Henry Fernbach, the architect 
of many important buildings in this and other cities, and for many 
years a member of the American Institute of Architects, and Treasurer 
of its New York Chapter. 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Fernbach the profession has lost 
an able and accomplished practitioner, the community an upright and 
conscientious citizen, and the members of the New York Chapter a 
most faithful and valued friend. 

Resolved, That this society begs to offer to his widow and his family, 
in their affliction, its sincere condolence. 


At the same meeting Mr. James E. Ware, of New York City, and 
Mr. Augustus Eichhorn, of Orange, N. J., were elected Practising 
Members, and the following officers and Standing Committees were 
elected for the year 1884. ‘ 

President, E. H. Kendall; Vice-Presidents, Geo. B. Post and C. 
W. Clinton ; Seeretary and Treasurer, A. J. Bloor; Executive Com- 
mittee: N. Le Brun, R. M. Upjohn. Committee on Examinations: 
N. Le Brun, R. M. Upjohn, G. B. Post. Committee on Library and 
Publications: H. H. Holly, W. A. Potter, Benj. Silliman, Jr. Presi- 
dent and Secretary, members ez officio of these Committees. 


“CONDITIONS” OF PUBLICATION OF DRAWINGS. 
BUFFALO, December 9, 1883. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Gentlemen,— Would you please let me know what is required, and 
what are the conditions to have buildings and plans published in 
your paper. You would very much oblige me in kindly answering 
my questions. Yours respectfully, A. ESENWEIN. 


[We are constantly in receipt of such inquiries as the foregoing, the 
writers of which having apparently given opedance to the accusation which 
has ip ee been brought against us, that only the drawings of ‘a certain 
clique and body of men”’ (presumably members of the American Institute 
of Architects) were accepted for publication, We will once more publicly 
state that we do not care who the man is who offers a drawing for publica- 
tion, or what he has done. His offering is judged in each case strictly on its 
own inerits. So long as the subject is not too hackneyed, the treatment ar- 
tistic, and the design not too far below the average of designs already pub- 
lished, the drawing will stand a good chance of being accepted. Drawings 
are declined because of serious shortcomings in the matter of architectural 
design; because they are rendered 80 jnartistieally that what architectural 
merit they may have is destroyed, or, although they fulfil these conditions, 

because so many designs of a similar character and class have been recently 
published that it is considered best in the interest of the subscribers to dis- 
continue temporarily publications of similar designs. Drawings are never 
declined because they are the offerings of Brown, Jones, or Robinson.—Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE CrprRess.— To give some idea of the magnitude 
to which some of the cypress trees attain, which are cut on the river 
above and brought to this market, I will state that two weeks since I 
surveyed a raft that came from Calhoun County (Louis Refve), four 
logs of which were sawn from one tree and scaled as follows :— 


36-inch diameter, 16 feet long....... ote cc wwe ce cece cvctacecencoeel Not 
3x-inch diameter, 16 feet long...... eedees 0 ery ere ers coool 156 
40-inch diameter, 16 feet long. ....... cece cece cece cece cece ccce eee el VIG 
42-inch diameter, 16 feet 1ODg...... ccc re ccce ce cece cree nc cncceene 


making a grand total of 4,920 feet — Doyle’s rule. The top log was 
perfectly sound, and all of the best quality of white cypress. ‘lhere 
was not a knot visible on the surface of any of them. The lowland 
forests contiguous to the river and tributaries abound in similar mon- 
sters, and it only requires capital and enterprise to unlock these treas- 
ures of wealth.— Apalachicola (Fla.) Tribune. 





Roman Roins 1n Tunrs.— Some remarkable ruins have been dis- 
covered in Tunis by Lieutenant Massenet, who has been dispatched on 
an archeological mission to the neighborhood of Bograra and El Kan- 
tara, in the Gulf of Gabes. The exact spot of the discovery is near 
Fabella and El Kantara, to the south of the Island of Djerba, and it is 
believed from the importance and extent of the ruins that they form 
what was once the capital of the island, many years before the Chris- 
tianera. The sight is said to be most impressive. The remains of a 
great temple —from its form presumably dedicated to Zephyr — have 
been brought to light near the seashore. They are of marble, and of 
singular architectural richness, composed in parts of huge blocks meas- 
uring more than fifty square yards at their base. Immense columns of 
red and green marble form the eastern entrance, and there is a square 
inclosure surrounded with white marble friczes, supported’ by twisted 
columns. Numbers of statues, sculptured in Egyptian granite, were 
lying upon the ground, and it was remarked that, while they were all 
decapitated, not a single head was to be found. Another temple was 
discovered, about half a mile away, built of the same marble as that 
used in the pagan temple of El Kantara. The old fortifications of the 
town can still be traced, having a circumference of three or four miles, 
while the mosaic floors of the houses are easily visible, although much 
damaged by long exposure to the open air. The island was originally 
joined to the mainland by a causeway of Roman construction, the re- 
mains of which are even now apparent.— London Dady Deleygraph. 
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“Sianine ” Buripixes, — “In worse taste is the fashion of the ar- 
chitect sprawling his name conspicuously on the face of the building. 
This unprofessional mode of advertising — which, by the way, is by no 
means confined to New York — should not be allowed by the owner of 
the property. A more than usually conspicuously offensive tablet of 
this kind yreets one in Boston in passing the unsightly structure of the 
Foreign Exhibition.” — Zhe Art Amateur. 

It would please us greatly to have it logically explained by the writer 
of the above why what is permitted to and expected of the painter, 
sculptor, etcher, engraver, decorator and so on, is to be forbidden to that 
other artist — the architect. 





A Re-piscoveRY OF PAINTINGS AT ANTWERP.— A few years ago the 
administrators of the Hospices, or asylums, in Antwerp ordered all the 
works of art in the establishments under their direction to be sought out 
in order that a complete list of them might be made. A careful search 
was made, and from various nooks and corners forgotton pictures came 
to light, until now no fewer than one hundred and forty-three works by 
the tirat artists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which were 
probably concealed at the tine the French Republican army invaded 
Belgium, have been collected. This unexpected addition to the art 
treasures of Antwerp includes pictures of great beauty by Rubens, 
Vandyck, Holbein, Van Erp, De Vos, Franz Hals, and other masters. 
About one hundred of them have been restored, and of the rest coin- 
paratively few are in a condition of hopeless ruin. 





InsuRANCE SALVAGE.— There were 8,75! fires reported in Massachu- 
setts during the five years ending with 1882, and of tiis number 2,773 
were total losses, and 5,081 were partial. ‘The insurances on the property 
involved were upwards of fifty millions of dollars, and the losses paid 
were only about fifteen millions. This list docs not include the great 
Haverhill tire, and there would seem to be no chance fora denial that 
it was better for the insurance companies that the fifty millions should 
have been written than to have had insurances merely to the amount 
of the fifteen millions destroyed. ‘These figures show how important 
an element iv tire insurance is salvage, though they do not show to 
what an extent rates would have to be raised if valued policy laws 
should become general. ‘They vive a hint in that direction, however, 
which is worth remembering.— Lhe Weekly Underwriter. 





Drrina Luwper.— Small quantities of timber may be quickly and 
thoroughly seasoned by steaming. ‘The philosophy of this process — 
which, if properly performed, does not injure the strength or durability 
of the timber — is very simple. A very large percentage of the sap in 
all kinds of wood is water. This water, heated to boiling, expands six- 
teen hundred and fifty times. It follows that if wood be heated to 212), 
the boiling point of water, the capillary cells can contain only one-six- 
teen-hundred-and-fiftieth as much water as at ordinary temperature, the 
expanded water escaping as steam. The proportion of moisture lett in 
the wood is, after steaming, lesa than that demanded by its ordinary 
hygroscopic condition, At least it is found to be so for certain species 
of hickory and white ash, which increased in weight after being re- 
moved from the steamer and the surfaces had become dry. The steatn- 
ing should be done gradually —that is, time should be given for the 
wood to gradually rise in temperature, and so that the sap may escape 
gradually from the cells without rupturing them by its expansive force 
when converting them into steam. The steam should be generated in 
a suitable boiler, and allowed to escape at two or three pounds pressure, 
which should be gradually reached in proportion to the size of the 
pieces which it is desired tu season. — Lumber World. 





A German Fire-DEPARTMENT. — A correspondent of the Boston 
Tlerald, writing from Bayreuth, in describing a tire, says: The night I 
arrived I had the unexpected pleasure of seeing a comedy. It was a 
genuine German comedy, too. Its subject matter was the efforts of 
the Bayreuth fire-brigade to put out a fire. I was awakened from a 
sound sleep by the loud beating of a drum under my windows. I could 
hear drums beating in various parts of the city, the church bells were 
ringing, there was the heavy tramp of soldiers through the street, people 
rushing about and shouting “ Fire,’ — in fact, every indication of a fire, 
except the noise of fire-engines. A house a little way down the street 
was burning. A crowd had gathered there. I found the infantry 
guarding a patch of beans, the cavalry stationed about the potato patch 
with flashing sabres, and the artillery drawn up around a pear tree. 
The flames were crackling merrily among the beams. «At last, around 
the corner appeared six big Germans carrying a small ladder, and, after 
them, six small Germans carrying a big ladder. ‘These twelve Germans 
wore green suits and brass helinets. When they had managed ty place 
the big ladder against the front of the house, they ran away again. 
After a while we heard a rattling, as though a dog with a tin can tied 
to his tail was running through the next street. ‘The twelve Germans 
ayain turned the corner, drawing after them what looked like a tin box 
on wheels. It was the fire-engine — an open tin box witha hand-pump. 
A hose was attached. A fireman mounted the ladder. Another fire- 
man earried the hose-up to him. Meanwhile, women with large wooden 
panniers strapped to their backs brought water from the neighboring 
fountain and empticd itinto the engine. Finally everything was ready, 
and the pumping began. Several large streams of water came from the 
joints of the hose and wet the bystanders. A small stream caine from 
the nozzle. The fire was such a tritle that they really manayed to pet 
it pretty well under control. ‘Then they consulted as to whether they 
should adjourn then and there, and get some beer, or go on until the 
fire was completely out. They decided to adjourn. In about an hour 
they came back and finished their work. J heard one Bayreuther say 
to another, that after all the Bayreuth fire-brigade was the best in the 
world. The next day the city council voted a resulution of thanks and 
a compensation of twelve and a half cents to the women who carried 
the water from the fountain to the engine. During the “ Parsifal” 
performances the firemen are distributed through the theatre. ‘This 
seems to Ie unNceessary ; the building could burn down without their 
Hssislance. 


THe New Nracara Bripoe.— Niagara River is at length spanned 
in full view of the mighty cataract by the Michigan Central’s cantilever 
bridge. On the llth of last April a contract was entered into.  Vhe 
excavations for the foundations were begun April 15. The pits for 
the piers were finished, and the introduction of the béton cement 
begun June 6. ‘The foundations were completed Juue 20 on the 
American side and seven days later on the Canada side. ‘The first 
stone for the piers on the American side was laid June 26, and on the 
Canada side July 13. The American piers were capped August 20, and 
the Canadian September 3.0 On August 29 the first column of steel for 
the tower was lowered on the American side, and on the Canada side 
September 10. ‘The last section of the American tower had been laid 
two days previous, and on the Canadian tower it was put down Septem- 
ber 18. On the 24th the first iron for the cantilever was run out, and both 
cantilevers were completed on the 7th inst. Last Tuesday a heavy 
beam of timber was thrown across, and the Canadianand American gangs 
of builders were able to clasp hands. Que of them, Jack McCoy, found 
the temptation to be the first man to cross on the beam too strong for 
resistance, and over he went on a keen jump, in violation of the orders 
of his fureman. Eis eagerness to be the “ first man” therefore secured 
for him what the workmen desiznate a “red ticket.” In other words, 
he received immediate dismissal from the service of the contractors. 
Yesterday the work of putting in the fixed span began early, and when 
the hour of noon arrived the sections had been connected and the bridge 
practically completed. The principle of the cantilever plan is that of 
a trussed beam, supported at or near its centre, with the arms extending 
each way, and one end anchored or counter-weighted to provide Tor 
unequal loading. In practice it is entirely new, this being the only 
bridge completed upon the principle. The Firth of Forth bridge in Scot- 
land, with a clear span of 1,000 feet, is being built upon this plan, and 
also in this country the Fraser River bridge, 516 feet clear span, on the 
Canadian Pacitie. These are the only examples of this design vet un- 
dertaken. The total weight of the iron and. steel entering into the 
composition of the massive structure is 3.Q00 tons. The bridze is of 
sutlicient width fora double track, and is built to carry upon each track 
at the same time a freight train of the heaviest kind extending the 
enlre length of the bridge, headed by two “consolidation” engines, 
and a side pressure of thirty pounds per square foot, which pressure is 
produced by a wind having a velocity of seventy-five miles per hour. 
Under these loads the structure is strained to only one-tifth of its ultimate 
strength. The total length of the bridge proper is 00 feet and nine 
inches, divided into two cantilevers of 895 feet on the Canadian side, 
and 595 feet on the American side, supported on steel towers arising 
from the water’s edge. A fixed span of 110 feet and 9 inches is sus- 
pended from and conneets the river arins of the cantilevers. The clear 
span across the river is 494 feet and 9 inches, being the longest donble- 
track truss span ever yet built. ‘Phe bridge spans a chasm of oY feet 
from bluff to blutf. The total weight resting on each of the towers 
under a maximum condition of strain is in round numbers 3,200 tons. 
The total uplifting force that can be exerted on cach of the shore arms 
of the cantilever is S40 tons, and the weight of each shore anchorage is 
800 tons. It will. be seen that every single piece of material is tive 
times as strong as it actually need be, so that the bridge can be strained 
to only one-fifth of its ultimate strength.— Baujfalo Courter. 





Tne Gas-Compantées OF Lonpox. — Many years avo there were thir- 
teen companies supplying the City of London with gas. They foughe 
aAmony themselves, and their mains crossed cach other in all directions. 
Not antil 1809 did they agree to confine their operations to separate dis- 
tricts. The number of companies beyan to decrease in 1500, Now there 
are only two companies; eleven have been absorbed by the old Gas- 
Light and Coke Company, and the only organization that has escaped 
absorption — the Commercial Company — will yield, it is predicted, in 
the course of tine. The total capital of the Gas-Light and Coke Com- 
pany ts .€15,5000,000, and the annual dividend is eleven per cent as against 
a maximum dividend of ten per cent paid by the thirtecn companies 
before amalgamation. Gas is very much cheaper to the consumer in 
London than it is in any city of the United States, the price being only 
ds. Od. per thousand. Some of the London papers in speaking of the 
growth of this great monopoly say thatit-is better that one company 
should exist instead of thirteen, because it will be easier for the corpo- 
ration of London to deal with one compact monopoly than with thir- 
teen companies when it shall become necessary to make the supplying 
of gas a municipal work. — New York Limes. 





THe Waste or Water.— Mr. ‘Thomas J. Bell, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Water Works, in the course of a paper 
written by him upon “ The Wastage of Water,” gives the following 
table as representing the daily per capita consumption of five American 
cities, and claims, with perfect truth, that the great increase of rate ia 
to be charged directly to waste instead of necessity : — 

Boston, per capita rate in 1850, 30 gallons; in 1881, 2 gallons. 

Brooklyn, per capita rate in 1866, 17 gallons; in 1880, 54 pallons. 

Chicago, per capita rate in 1867, 45 vallons; in Tss0, 114 gallons. 

New York, per capita rate in 1867, 62 gallons; in 1876, 100 pallons. 

Philadelplia, per capita rate in 1867, 56 gallons; in 1880, 67 gallons. 

Cincinnati, per capita rate in 18-40, 2) gallons; in 1851, 87 gailous. 
— Scientyic American. 





Tue Vitacity or THE Repwoop Tree.— Against the final extine- 
tion of the redwood tree, even with all the reckless wastefulness which 
is characterisuc not only in California, but of our people throughout 
the country, Cotnes Ina striking peculiartty, or at least a feature more 
stronely developed than is the case with most species. When one is 
cut down, the stump sends up very vigorous shoots, which grow rapidly. 
One—sometines two — of these presently overpowers the others, and a 
thriving redwood is the result; the twins formed by two surviving 
shoots are not very uncommon, It thus becomes almost impossible to 
exterminate a redwood forest. Nothing but fire, eeccurring ino many 
successive years will commonly destroy the vitality of the rovts.— Cot- 
ton, Wool and Iron. 
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(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intell 
és eel by thew regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
Gially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 

ether «with Sull detail Dinstctions, may be obtained 

of the Commissioner Qf Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.] 





289,373. FAUCET. — William J. Barr and John L. 
Nelson, Chicago, Jl. 

vay, 3e7. VENTILATOR FOR WINDOW-SASHES. — Ed- 
ward Wells Chadwick, Edgartown, Mass. 

280,403, WINDOW SHADH& AND SCREEN, — Elmer 
Green, North East, Pa. 

2RO,411. ELECTRIC ANNUNCIATOR.— Fredrick Hap- 
persberger, Madison, Ind. 
a ae BRicK-MACHIN&.—John A. Lafler, Albion, 


289,426. VENTILATOR. — Michael A. W. Louis, 
Washington, D. C. 

289,435. DooR-LocK.—V. Mumford Moore, Ra- 
venswood, I1l. 

289,451. PLASTIC CEMENT MIXTURE FOR FIRE- 
PROOF AND OLFrHER STRUCTURES. — Ephraim Hyde 
Rust, Boston, Mass. 

289,457. PARALLEL RULER. — Charles A. Shields, 
Washington, D. C. 
aa 158. SASH-BALANCE, —Gary B. Smith, Denver, 
solo. 

seine: SPOKESHAVE. —Gary B. Smith, Denver, 

° 


2A9,463. BEVEL.— Larcy Sunderland Starret t, 
Athol, Mass. 

299,470471. ELECTRIC BURGLAR-ALARM. — Jas. 
Tomney, New York, N. Y. 

259,481-452. HoT-AIR ENGINE. —Stephen Wilcox, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

289,495. WATER-CLOSET AND TRAP. — Joseph Ben- 
nor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

289,496. WAsH-Basin. — Joseph Bennor, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

“s 289,501. TOOL-HANDLE. — Edgar Buell, Clinton, 
SONU, 

280,502. BitT-sTocK. — Edgar Buell, Clinton, Conn. 
ao WRENCH. — James Davison, Central City, 

olo, 

239,512. GRADUATED MEASURE OF LENGTH. — 
Samuel Darling, Providence, R. I. 

239,526. WINDOW-SCREEN. — James N. Gibney, 
Vicksburg, Mich. 

269,537. ILLUMINATING SIDEWALK OR ROOF TO A 
CONTINUOUS VAULT OR GALLERY, ETC. ~ Thaddeus 
Hyatt, New York, N. Y. 

239,538. ILLUMINATING GRATING-TILE AND CoNn- 
STRUCTIONS MADE THEREFROM. — Thaddeus Hyatt, 
New York, N. Y. 

289,542. Lock. — Fredrich P. Krings, Chicago, I)l. 

289,414. WINDOW-CORNICE. — Michel Linz, New 
York, N. Y. 

289,552. ELECTRIC ANNUNCIATOR. — Augustus C. 
Palmer, Utica, N. Y. 

289,568. FIRE-EscAPE.— John Schmittknecht, New 
York, N. Y. 

289,599. STRAP-HINGE. — Wm. L. Bacon, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

289,636. CHIMNEY-CAP.— Benjamin P. Field, Baby- 
lon, N. Y. 

289,644. APPARATUS FOR ERECTING AND 8:°'PPORT- 
ING COLOSSAL STRUCTURES, —John C. Goodridge, 
Jr., New York, N. Y. 

289,663. COMBINED VAULT-COVER AND VENTILA- 
TOR. — T. Wesley Langill, New York, N. Y. 

289,666. DouRr-CATCH. — Frederick J. Lee, Oswego, 


an. 

289,697. DoorR-CHECK. — Patrick K. O’Lally, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

289,;01. FIRE-ESCAPE. — Samuel Webber Parker, 
and Henry Blackman, New York, N. Y. 

289,710. SELF-ACTING Faucet. — Anton Prier, 
Charles Doherty, and Pierce E. Everett, Kansas City, 


Mo. 

da Fire-Escare. — Charles W. Tillett, Fair- 
view, O. 

289,132. SA8H-CORD FASTENER. — Bernhard Vogel, 
Baltimore, Md. 

2x0,744. STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER COVERING. —La 
Fayette Aldrich, Milwaukee, Wis. 

249,766. VARNISH. — Chas. M. Ely, Lexington, Ky. 

259,769. BRICK-MACHINE. — William A. Graham, 
Carlisle, Pa. 
289,172. AWNING. — Frederick Hohorst, Brooklyn, 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report eighteen 
permits have been granted, the more important of 
which are the following: — 

Jos. Hampson, Jr., 4 three-st’y brick dwells., os 
Carey St., between Edmondson and Harlem Aves. 

John Hubner, 10 two-st’y brick buildings, w 5 
Etting St., n of Bloom St., and 9 two-st’y brick 
buildings, e 8 Etting St.. n of Bloom St. 

Owen McKenna, three-st’y brick building, es Mo 
Kiin St., 8 of Chase St. 

Luther M. Reynolds, 3 three st'y brick buildings, 
ws Chestnut St., n of Douglas St. 

McCoy & Sorter, 5 three-st’y brick buildings, s w 
cor. McCulloh and Robert Sts.; and 4 three-st’y 
brick buildings, s s Robert St., in rear. 





Louis Eckhard, two-st’y brick stable, in rearn e 
cor. Light St. and Fort Ave. 

ad. S. Rosenthal, 60 two-st’y brick buildings, e and 
ws Garrett Ave., between Fort Ave. and Clement 
St. 
Jacob Saurn,7 three-st’y brick buildings, e s Druid 
Hill Ave., between Gold St. and North Ave. 

George Worick, two-st'y brick building, es Ais- 
quith St.,s of Hoffmann St. 

Jacob H. Taylor, 5 two-st’y brick buildings in rear 
ofss Mulliken St., between Broadway and Anno St. 


Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick.— Rogers Ave., rear, near 
Ruggles St., Ward 22, for Boston & Providence R. R. 
Co., machine-shop, 60’ x 172’, one-st’y pitch; offices, 
20/ x 40/, one-st’y flat; store-room, 20/ x 25/, one-st’y 
flat; blacksmith-shop, 6u’ x 172’, one-st’y pitch; Geo. 
F. Folsom, builder. 

Commonwealth Ave., Nos. 350-388, Ward il, for 
Geo. Wheatland, Jr., 5 dwells., 22/ x58, three-st’y 
mansard; Vinal & Dodge, builders. 

Commonwealth Ave., No. 203, Ward 11, for Leopold 
Morse, dwell., 26/ x 70’, four-st’y flat; J. H. Kelley, 
builder. 

East Mt. Vernon St., Ward 9, for Albert P. Fair- 
banks, dwell., 22/ x 3A’ 6”, three-st’y flat; J. 8. 
Lampey, builder. 

Wood. — West Sixth St., Ward 13, for James V. 
Devine, 4 dwells., 18/ 9// x 32’, three-st’y flat; James 
VY. Devine, builder. 

Hamilton Ct., Main St., Ward 4, for Joseph T. 
Whiton, stable, 30’ and 4¥ x 47/ 6 and 17/6" x 44/, 
three-st’y flat; Joseph W. Hill, builder. 

Franklin St., near North Harvard St., Ward 25, for 
Frank P. Thing, stable, 34/ x 50’, one-st’y flat; Frank 
P. Thing, builder. 

Cliff St., rear, near Glenwood St., for G. A. Brack- 
ett, carriage-ehed, 18 x 34/, two-st’y flat; G. A. 
Brackett, builder. 

Rockland St., near Wakulla St,, Ward 21, for J. V. 
N. Stults and H. W. Manseed, dwell., 20’ x 40’, two- 
st’y pitch; John Pottov, builder. 

arrington St., near Orient Ave., Ward 1, for Law- 
rence Ryan, dwell., 20’ x 24’, two-st’y pitch; G. W. 
Adams, builder. 

Bodwell Park, Ward 20, for Mortimer M. Brown, 
owner and builder, dwell., 22’ and 26’ x 29’ 5’, two- 
ae) pitch. 

nnamed Pl., off Lincoln Ave., Ward 19, for Val- 
entine Bock, owner and builder, dwell., 2 x 35/, 
three-st’y flat. 

Monadnock,St., Ward 20, for Mrs. Frances Knox, 
Awell., 14’ x 18/ and 23/ x 32/, two-st’y hip; Wm. A. 
Blazo, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Clay St., No. 92,8 8, 178 @ 
Manhattan Ave., three-st’y frame double tenement, 
felt and gravel roof; cost, $3,000; owner rt 
Desmond, Dupont St., Greenpoint; builder, J. H. 


Murphy. 

Treenty-fi ifth St.,n 8, 300’ w Fourth Ave., two-st’y 
frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $2,990; owner, Charles 
Kroneback, Twenty-fifth St., and Third Ave.; archi- 
tect, F. Ryan; builders, KR. Wyeth and G. W. Brandt. 

Quincy St., 88, 160’ w Tompkins Ave., two-st’y and 
basement brick dwell, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner 
and builder, Jas. W. Stewart, 435 Bedford Ave.; ar- 
chitect, M. Walsb. 

Putnam Ave., 8 8, 170’ w Throop Ave., 6 three-st’ 
brick dwells.; cost, each, $6,000; owner, Hannah E. 
Stroutenburg, 187 McDonough St.; architects, Par- 
fitt Bros.; builders, Wm. Johnston and George B. 
Stroutenburg. 

Central Ave., e 8, 50’ s Troutman St., three-st’y 
frame double tenement, tin reof; cost, $4,000; owner 
and builder, Wm. Boyer, Star St.; architect, G. Hil- 
lenbrand. 

Lafayette Ave., n 8, 212/ 6’ w Lewis Ave., 5 two- 
and-one-half-st’y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, each, $4,500; owner, architect, and builder, P. 
F. O’Brien, 148 Lee Ave. 

Evergreen Ave., Nos.315 to 319,8e cor. Harmon St., 
3 two-st’y frame tenements, tin roofs; cost, each §2,- 
600; owner and architect, Theodore J. Beir, 772 
Broadway. 

Chicago. 

ADDITIONS. —Furst & Rudolph, architects, planned 
additions to factory on Ontario St., for which permit 
was issued to J. McGregor Adams, 74’ x 100’ for one, 
and 42/ x 78’ for the other, six-st’y; cost, $100,000. 

DEPOT. — The largest permit of the week is that is- 
sued to the Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad 
Co., fora enger-depot. This structure will be 
213 on Polk St., 446’ on Third Ave., and 185’ on 
Fourth Ave.; cost, $300,000. 

BUILDING PERMITS.— E. Baumann, 2 two-st’y dwells., 
531-533 Jackson St.; cost, $10,000; architect, E. Bau- 
mann. 

Mrs. Klinger, three-st’'y dwell., 3525 Wabash Ave.; 
cost, $5,000; architect, Fred Keltenich; builder, A. 
Harnowsky. 

M. Tracy, 4 cottages, 1045-51 Thirty-fourth St.; 
cost, $4,000. 

J. L. Bloomingstone, 2 two-st’y dwells., 3726-28 
Ellis Ave.; cost, $10,000; architect, J. J. Flanders, 
builders, S. J. Moss & Co. 

Chicago & West Ind. Railroad Co. passenger-depot, 
Polk St. and Third and Fourth Aves.; cost, $300,- 
000; architect, C. L. W. Eidlitz. 

A. E. Case, cottage, 3821-23 La Salle St.; cost, $3,- 


me Baumann, two-st’y dwell., 184 Lewis St.; cost, 


$3,000. 

F. R. Schell, 3 two-st’y dwells., 3218-20 Prairie 
Ave.; cost, $10,000; architects, Furst & Rudolph; 
builder, H. Appel. 

Hebrew Congregation, basement, 283-285 Rush 8t.; 
cost, $15,000; architect, W. A. Arndt. 

Chas. Leonhardt, three-st’y dwell., 605 Thirty-first 
St.; cost, $7,500; architect, P. W. Ruehi; builder, 
Theo. Kaiser. 

Frank Mankowski, two-st’y store and dwell., 723 
West Seventeenth St.; cost, B4 400. 

Chas. Husche, two-et’y dwell., 739 Ho 


e St.; coat, 
$5,000; architect, H. Clay; builder, J. 


rehlich. 


Meyme. 

. L. Thompeon, five-st’y warehouse, 201-209 Mich- 
igan St.; cost, $29,000; architect, S. V. Shipman; 
builder, Geo Chambers. 

O. M. Wells, 3 cottages, 790-796 Tallman St.; cost, 


$3,000. 

J. Junk three-st’y brewery, 3708-3710 Halsted 
St.; cost, $12,000; architect, P. 'W. Wolf; builders, 
Swartz & Keys. 

Henry Goetz, two-st’y store and dwell., 214 Lincoln 
Ave.; cost, $6,000; architects, Frommann & Jebsen; 
builder, L. Kabell ' ; 

. McGregor Adams, six-st’y factory, 110-114 On- 
tario St.; cost, $100,060; architects, Furst & Ru- 
dolph; builder, T. Nicholson. 

. T. Weeks, 5 two-st’y dwells., cor. Congress and 
Paulina Sts.; cost, $13,000; architect, W. J. Fian- 
ders; builder, J. Gallagher. 

Robert Law, two-st’y dwell., 197 Lincoln St.; cost, 
$5,000; architect, W. H. Thomas; builders, W. H. 
Thomas & Son. 


New York. 


‘‘MUSEE GREVIN.” — The directors of the “ Musée 
Grevin’’ have appointed Mr. Theo. de Lamos, archi- 
tect, for the completion of their building on Twenty- 
Third St., bet. th and Sixth Aves., designed by 
the late Mr. Henry Fernbach. . 

THEATRES. — Plans have been filed for the theatre to 
be erected on the w side of Fourth Ave., bet. Kight- 
eenth and Nineteenth Sts. The cost is to be about 
pa te Mesers. J. B. McElfatrick & Son, archi- 


Preliminary plans have been made for the erection 
of five additional stories to Wallack’s Theatre; Mr. 
W. H. Smith, architect. 

Hovusss. — Mr. Richard Deeves will build on thens 
of Eighty-second St., 175/ e of Ninth Ave., 3 four-st’y 
and basement houses, brick with stone trimmings, 
two 16/ 10” x 50’ each, and one 16/ 4” x 50’, to cost 
about $50,000: Messrs. D. & J. Jardine, architects. 

Three three--st’y brick and stone houses are to be 
built on the e 8 of St. Nicholas Ave. bet. One Hun- 
dred and Forty-ninth and One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Sts.; from desi of Mr. Car] Pfeiffer. 

On the cor. of One Hundred and Thirty-second St. 
and Seventh Ave., the Hon. John Kelly proposes to 
Lente - row ef dwells. from designs of Mr. James 

troud. 

Mr. Michael Brennan propoees to build 5 four-st’y 
brownstone houses on the 100’ lot on the s 8 of 
Eighty-fourth St., 175/ 6 of Ninth Ave. 

BUILDING PERMITS.— West Thirty-fifth St., Nos. 147, 
149, and 151, six-st’y brick factory, tin roof; cost 
$65,000; owmer; Marie L. Oliff, One Hundred and 
fed thie St. and Fifth Ave.; architect, George Ed. 

g- 

East One Hundred and Twenty-seventh St., No. 
169, five-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $15,000; 
owner, Francis Geis, 72 East One Hun an 
Ba Neg Preller St.; architect, Julius Boekell. 

One Hundred and Thirtieth St., 0 8, 205/ w Seventh 
Ave., three-st’y brownstone front dwell., tin roof; 
cost, $10,000; owner, Hannah M. Halpin, 217 West 
One Hundred and Thirtieth St.; architect, W. J. 
Merritt. 

Fourth Ave.,w 8, 53/n Eighteenth St., three-st’y 
brick theatre, metal roof; owner Kiralfy Bros., 39 
Washington Sq.; architect, J. B. McElfatrick. 

West Houston St., Nos. 118 and 120, six-st'y brick 
laundry-building, gravel roof; cost, $40,000; owner, 
Mrs, Ellen E. Ward, Roslyn, L. I.; architect, Ste- 


phen D. Hatch; builder, Robert L. Darragh & Co., 
125’ e Seventh Ave., four- 


and John Malloy. 

A ae Beeb ees St,,n 8, 
st’ ck dwell., tin roof >; coat, $22,000; owner, Chas. 
T. Wills, 462 West Eighty-first St.; architects, D. & 
J. Jardine; builders, Sinclair & Wills. 

vil bd ead pi St.,n 8, 344’ e Seventh Ave., 2 four- 
st'y brick dwelis., tin roofs; cost, $22,000 and $23,- 
000; owners and architects, D. & J. Jardine, 1262 
Breadway; builders, Sinclair & Wills. 

Fifty-seventh St., n 8, 182’e Seventh Ave., 2 four- 
st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, $23,000 and $25,- 
000; owner, Richard Sidenberg, 54 West Fifty-second 
ager ccs D. & J. Jardine; builders, Sinclair 

8. 

One Hundred and Thirty-third St., n 8, 260 West 
Seventh Ave., three-st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, 
$15,000; owner, Chas. Kopf, 4 and 6 New Chamber 
St.: architect, James Barrett. 

East Fifteenth St., Nos. 537, 539, 541 and 543, 4 five- 
re brick tenements and stores, tin roofs; cost, each, 
$10,000; owner, James Mulsy, 307 East Twelfth St.; 
architect, Fred Jenth. 

Kast Seventy-sizth St., Nos. 102 to 118 inclusive, 13 
three-st’y brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost 
each, $14,000; owner and builder, John J. McDonald ’ 
1532 Park Ave.; architect, Augustus Hatfield. 

Eighth Ave.,e 8, fromm One Hundred and Thirty- 
fourth to One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Sts., 7 five- 
st’y brick tenements and stores, tin roofs; owner, E. 
H. M. Just, 689 Broadway; architect, M. C. Merritt. 

Washington Pl., 8 6, 305/e Monroe Ave., two-st’ 
frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner Joseph 
Decimecere, 352 Fourth Ave.; architect, Jobn E. 

rby. 

St. Ann’s Ave., © 8, 150’8 Rae St., 3 two-st’y frame 
dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $1,600; owner and ar- 
chitect, B,C. Murray, 904 Westchester Ave. 

One Hundred and Sixth St.,s 8, 450’ e First Ave., 
three-st’y brick factory, gravel roof; cost, $15,000; 
lessees and builders, Wm. Hall Sons, 522 East Twen 
tieth St.; architect, Burt Walther, 2255 Third Ave. 

First Ave.,s e cor. One Hundred and Fourth St., 
4 five-st’y brick tenements and stores, tin roofs; cost, 
each, $12,000; owner, Wilhelmina Jush, 307 East 
One Hundred and Sixth St.; architect, C. V. Bielo 
se Second Ave.; builders, Ed. Hammer and Paul 

uden. 

One Hundred and Fourth St., 8 8, 69’ © First Ave., 
five-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $16,000; 
owner, architect and builders, same as last. 

Sixth Ave. n w cor. One Hundred and Twenty- 
second St., four-st’y brownstone front dwell. 
roof; cost, $35,000; owner, architect, and builder, 
A. B. Vandusen, 26 Mount Morris Ave. 
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Fighty-ninth St., n 8, 134! s Fourth Ave., 2 five-st’y 
tenements, tin roof; cost, $21,000; owner Wm. Hen- 
onee 513 East Eighty-second St.; architect, J.C. 

urne. 

Ninetieth St.,s8 8, 1007 w Second Ave., 4 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each; $20,000; own- 
er, Wm. Henderson, 512 East Kighty-second St.; ar- 
chitect, John C. Burne, 

Christopher St., No. 167, rear, one-st’y brick work- 
shop, gravel roof; cost, $3,500; owners, H. C. & J. 
H. Es kins, 256 West St.; builder, Richard Shapter. 

One Hundred and Thirty-second St., n 8, 150’ w 
Sixth Ave., three-st’y brick and brownstone front 
dwell., tin roof; cost, $7,000; owner, Jane Ander- 
son, 255 West One Hundred and Twenty-second St.; 
architect, G. A. Schellanyer. 

Avenue A, 8 w cor. Eighty-seventh St., 3 five-st’y 
brick tenements and stoies, tin roofs: cost, each, 
$10,000; owners, Emiline Johnston and Elizabeth 
Johnston, 443 and 445 East Eighty-fourth St.; archi- 
tect, A. B. Ogden. 

Eighty-seventh St. s 8, 75’ Avenue A, five-st’y 
brownstone front tenement, tin roof; cost, $10,000; 
owners and architect, same as last. 

ALTERATIONS. — Eleventh Ave., se cor. Forty-second 
St., four-st’y brick extension and alterations to 
front; cost, $5,000; owner, Win. Van Twistern, 258 
West St.; architect, Julius Kastner. 

Leonard St., Nos. 66, 68, 70 and 72, three-st’y brick 
brick and fron extension, and internal alterations; 
cost, $20,000; owners, Henry B. Livingstou and Mar- 
garet F. Lee, Florence Flats, Fourth Ave. and Kigh- 
teenth St.; architect, Arthur Crocks. 

Sixty-ninth St., 6 8, 25’ w Ninth Ave,, one-st’y 
brick extension on westerly side; cost, $3,000; own- 
er, Church of the Transfiguration, }. H. Houghton, 

astor, 1 East Twenty-ninth St.; builders, W. C. 
Henne. and W. Hughes. 

Seventeenth St., No. 8, one-st’y brick extension, 
new store front and internal alterations; cost, $6,- 
000; owner, Josephine H. Egan, 56 Kast Tenth St., 
carpenter, Charles W. White; mason, not selected. 

Cedar St., No. 8, raise one-st’y and a two-st'y brick 
brick extension, front and rear walls to be rebuilt; 
cost, $5,000; owner, John H. Rhoades, Exr., 39 West 
Twenty-second St.; builders, A. G. Bogert & Bro, 


Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Ruan Si., bet. Main and Ed- 
wards Sts., (Frankford) two-st’y addition to factory, 
39/ x 561/; James Bannister, owner. 

Marshall St., w of Twentieth St., 3 three-st’y 
dwells., one, 14’ x 40’; two, 15/ x 40/; A. M. Zane, 
owner. ‘ 

Chester Ave., cor. Forty-eighth St., three-st’y 
dwell. 20x 48; Jas. D. Arthur, contractor. 

“D”" St.,3 of Clearfield St., two-st'y dwell., 14 x 
41’; Jno. Cunningham. 

Thirteenth St., cor. of Wallace St., three-st’y store, 
14/ x 26’; R. W. Robinson, contractor. 

Clarkson Ave., near Duy's Lane, two-st’y stable, 
24/ x 32’; Sarah i Wistar, owner. 

Front St., No. 913, three-st'y dwell., 15 x 20’; H. 
Coulomb, contractor. 

Cresson St., above Adam St., two-st’y dwell., 18” x 
32’; Thos. Haggerty, contractor. 

Chancellor St , cor. Race St., bet. Thirty-second 
and Thirty-third Sta.,4 three-st’y dwells., 15/ x 42"; 
Albert Demmell, owner. 

Twenty-third St., cor. Huntingdon St., two-st’y 
stable, 16’ x 20’: Robt. Pleis, owner. 

Garyleld St.. bet. Main and Wakefield Sts., two- 
st’'y dwell., 16 x 31’; W. Garvin, contractor. 

Brain St., cor. Johnson St., 8 three-st’y dwells., 
18 x 4h, Jas. Sowden, owner. 








COMPETITION. 





OLOSSAL STATUE OF SIR W. WALLACE. 
[At Aberdeen, Scotland. 
10 BRIDGE ST., ABERDEEN, October Li, 1853. 

The testamentary trustees of the late Mr. John 
Steill, of Edinburgh, hereby notify that they will re- 
ceive models for a colossal statue of Wallace, in 
bronze, with basement of granite blocks, to be placed 
on the mound in the northwest part of the Duthie 
Public Park, near the city of Aberdeen, in conformity 
with instructions left by Mr. Steill, at a cost not cx- 
ceeding £3,000. 

Intending competitors, on application, accompanied 
with a remittance of 108.6 d., to Mr. John Otto Mac- 
queen, 10 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, will be supplied 
with copies of (1) Mr. Steill’s instructions, (2) condi 
tions of the competition, and (3) lithograph plan of the 
Duthie Park, showing sections of the mound. 

The author of the accepted model will be employed 
to execute the work, and the author of that next in 
order of merit will receive a premium of £50. The 
trustees do not, however, bind themselves to accept 
any of the models. 

AN models must be in conformity with the above 
conditions, and must be delivered in Aberdeen, free of 
expense, addressed to Mr. J. O. Macqueen, Municipal 
Taree Aberdeen, not later than July 1, 1884. 


ed 








PROPOSALS. 


OTTON EXCHANGE. 
fAt Memphis, Tenn.} 

The Building Committee of the Memphis Cotton 
Exchange will receive sealed proposals at their oftive, 
Memphis, Tenn., until 12 M.. on the 10th day of 
January, 1884, for the erection of a new cotton ex- 
change pulang: 

Proposals will be received in lump or in detail. All 
proposals in lump have to be accompanied with a 
good solvent bond of $10,000. Proposals for the detail 
work have to be accompanied with a good and solvent 
bond of ten per cent of cost of work. 

Drawings and specitications can be seen at the Cot- 
ton Exchange in Memphis, ‘Tenn., and at the office of 
H. Wolters, architect, Louisville, Ky. 

- The committee reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids. J. M. FOWLKES, 

417 . Chairman Building Com. 





PROPOSALS. 





| Vi aetna 
f [At New York City.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, J). C., December 7, 1883. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 M.,on the 2lst day of December, 1883, for 
furnishing and erecting two steam freight-elevators, 
one in the Assay Office Kuilding and the other in Pub- 
lic Stores Building, corner Laight and Washington 
Sts., New York City, in accordance with specification, 
copies of which and any additional information may 
be had on application at thia office or the oftice of the 
Superintendent of Repairs at New York City. 
M. E. BELL, 
417 
(GAS 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., December 11, 1883. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 M., on the 3d day of January, 1884, for fur- 
nishing and delivering, ready for fxin in place, all 
the plate, double-thick sheet, double-thick sheet 
ground, aud cathedral glass required for tbe post- 
office, court-house, etc., at Charleston, W. Va., in 
accordance with specification, schedule and diagrams, 
copies of which and any additional information may 
be had on application at this office or the office of the 


Supervising Architect. 


[At Charleston, W. Va.} 


Superintendent. M. E. BELL, 
417 Supervising Architect. 
a 


LEVATED RAILROAD. 
(At Pittsburgh, Pa.] 

CHIEF ENGINFFER'S OFFICE, PGH. J. R. R.Co., 

ALLEGHENY, November 25, 1883. 

On and after December 1st, 1583, sealed proposals 
wil) be received at this office for the building of the 
iron elevated railroad, Pittsburgh Junction R. R. Co., 
on Thirty-third St., Pittsburgh, Pa., antil Decem- 
ber 20th, 1883. 

Plans and specifications can be seen at office of The- 
odore Cooper, Consulting Engineer, No. 35 Broadway, 
New York city, or at office of the Chief Engineer, in 
P.& W.R. R. Depot, Allegheny City, Pa. 

H. A. SCHWANECKE 
416 Chief Engineer P. J. K. R. 





GENCY BUILDINGS. 
[At New Crow Reservation, Montana.) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 26, 1883. 

Sealed proposals, endorsed de Proposals for Agency 
Buildings on the New Crow Reservation in Montana,” 
which are to be erected about fourteen miles south of 
Fort Custer, near to the Custer battle-fleld, on the 
north of said fleld and on the west bank of the Little 
Big Horn, will be received at the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., until 12 
o’clock, M., Wednesday, December 26, 1883. 

Complete plans and specifications of the buildings, 
fourteen in number, and of the work to be done, can 
be examined at the office of the Agent at Crow Agency, 
M. T., of the Jnter-Ocean, Chicago, 11].; Pioneer Press, 
of St. Paul, Minn.; and Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, lo., 
and at this office. 

The contract to be awarded to the lowest responsible 
bidder or bidders, subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; the right is, however, reserved 
to reject any and all bids, or any part of any bid, if 
deemed for the best interest of the service. 

Proposals must be made for each building sepa- 
rately, as none wil] be received for all the buildings in 
alump; and proposals must state the length of time 
required for the completion of each building after the 
approval of the contract. Time required to complete 
the building will be taken into consideration. 


CERTIFIED CHECKS. 


Every bid must be accompanied by a certified check 
upon some United States depository for at least five 
per cent of the amount of the proposal, payable to the 
order of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, which 
check will be forfeited to the United States in case any 
bidder receiving an award shal] fail to execute a con- 
tract with good and sufficient sureties; otherwise to be 
returned to the bidder. 

The contract will provide for four payments, three 
of which will be made at such stages of the work as 
will fully protect the United States: the last payment 
will be made when the cg aes accepted. 

H. PRICE, Coinmissfoner. 





UMPING MACHINERY. 
(At Mare Island, Cal.) 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOocKS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 12, 1883. 

Sealed pro sals, addressed to the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Wasb- 
ington, D. C., endorsed ‘‘ Proposals for Pumping 
Machinery,’’ will be received at this Bureau by the 
undersigned until 1 o’clock, P. M., of Tuesday, the 
22d day of venuerys 1884, at which time and 
pace the proposals will be opened in the presence of 

idders, for furnishing, ee and erecting the 
pumps, engines, and other attachments pertainin 
thereto, for the stone dry-dock at the Mare Islan 
Navy Yard, California, in accordance with printed in- 
structions for the guidance of bidders. 

Plans of the pump-house, puinp-well, and culverts 
can be seen, and copies of specifications and instruc- 
tions to bidders obtained, by applying to the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, Navy Department; the Civil En- 
gineer’s Office at the Navy Yard, Mare Island, Califor- 
nia; or the Navy Pay Offices at No. 17 State St., New 
York City; and No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

The Bureau reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids that may not be deemed advantageous to the 
Government. 

No proposal will be considered unless accompanied 
by the prescribed bond which forms a part of the 
same. EDWARD T. NICHOLS, 

417 Chief of Bureau. 






PROPOSALS. 


ATER-WORKS. 
[At Fort Smith, Ark.] 
The Board of Aldermen of the city of Fort Smith 
Ark., desiring to obtain a system of water-works, will 
grant a liberal franchise toa company willing to erect 
and operate the same. To that end propysitions will 
be received up to the first Monday in February, 
1884. For information address 
ED. M. KENNA, 

Chairman Committee on Water-Works. 
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RAVING DOCK. 
{At Esquimalt Harbor, British Colum bia.} 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
OTTAWA, November 12, 1883. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the undersigned and 
endorsed ‘‘ Tenders for Graving Dock, B. C.,’”? will be 
received at this office until Friday, the &th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1884, inclusively, for the construction and com- 
pletion of the partially finished Graving Dock, at Es- 
quimalt Harbor, British Columbia, according to plans 
and specifications to be seen on and after Monday, 
the 24th December next, at the Department of 
Public Works, Ottawa, and on application to the Hon. 
J. W. Trutch, Victoria, B. C. 

Persons tendering are notified that tenders will not 
be considered anleas made on the printed forms sup- 
plied and prices affixed to the whole of the items 
stated therein, and signed with their actual signa- 
tures, 

Each tender must be accompanied by an accepted 
bank check for the sam of $7,500 made parable to the 
order of the Honorable the Minister of Public Works, 
which will be forfeited if the party decline to enter 
into a contract when called upon to do so, or if he fail 
to complete the work contracted for. If the tender 
be not accepted the check will be returned. 

The Department will uot be bound to accept the low- 
est or any tender. 

By order 
417 F. H. ENNIS, Secretary. 





LOATING GATE OBR CAISSON. 
(At Mare Island, Cal.] 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Wa8SHINGTON, D. C., November 12, 1883. 

Sealed proposals, addressed to the Chief of the Bu- 
rean of Yards and Docks, N avy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., indorsed, «« Broposals or Floating Gate,’’ 
will be received at this Bureau by the undersigned 
until 1 o'clock, P. M., of Tuesday, the 22d day of 
January, 1884, at which time and place the pro- 
posals will be opened in the presence of bidders, for 
furnishing the necessary labor and material for the 
construction of a Poet Bate, or caisson, for the dry- 
dock at tbe Mare Island Navy Yard, California. 

Plans of the peer ne ete. or caisson, and all attach- 
ments thereto, can seen, and copies of specifica- 
tions and instructions to bidders obtained, by apply- 
ing to the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Depart- 
ment; the Civil Engineer’s Office at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard, California; or the Navy Pay Offices, at No. 
17 State St., New York City, and No. 45 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mags. 

The Bureau reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids that may not be deemed advantageous to the 
Government. 

No proposal will be considered unless accompanied 
by the prescribed bond which forms a part of the 
same. EDWARD T. NICHOLS, 

417 Chief of Bureau. 





NDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
{At Devil’s Lake Agency, D. T.} 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 23, 183. 

Sealed proposals endorsed ‘‘ Proposals for the con- 
struction of an Industria] School-building at Devil’s 
Lake Agency, D. T.,’’ will be received at this office 
until Wednesday, December 19, 1883, at 123 
o’ clock, M. 

bee tarps Lert and specifications of the work can 
be examined at the office of the /nter-Ocean of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; the Pioneer Press of St. Paul, Minn.; the 
Bismarck Tribune of Bismarck, D. T., and at the 

ency. 

“Bide are requested for building complete, with the 
basement, and also without the basement, as per plans 
and specifications. 

The contract to be awarded to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder or bidders, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior; the right {s, however, re. 
served to reject any and all bids, or any part of any 
bid, if deemed for the best interests of the service. 
Time required to complete the building will be taxen 
into consideration, and | Ak gaat must state the 
length of time required for the completion of the 
building after the approval of the contract. Each 
bid must give the names of all parties interested in or 

arties to it, and acopy of this advertisement must 

e attached to bid, with post-office address. 


CERTIFIED CHECKS. 


Each bid must be accompanied by a certified check 
or draft upon some United States depository, payable 
to the order of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
which check or draft shall be not less than five per 
cent on the amount of the bid, and shall be for- 
feited to the United States in case any bidder receiv- 
ing an award shall fail to execute promptly a contract 
with good and sufficient sureties, according to the 
one of his bid; otherwise to be returned to the 

idder. 

Bids not accompanied bya certified check or draft 
will not be considered. : 

Parties receiving awards will at once enter into 
contract. 

The contract will provide for three payments, two 
of which will be made at such stages of the work as 
will fully protect the United States; the last payment 
to be made when the building is Sa at and ac- 
cepted. - PRICE, 

416 Commissioner, 
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NOVEL point is raised by the New York Evening Post 
A in regard to the bills introduced into Congress by Mr. 

Belmont, repealing the duties upon works of art, and also 
upon “classical antiquities,” the latter term being explained in 
the bill to mean “all articles produced before or during the 
medieval period.” There is no doubt that the free importation 
of the beautiful and sensible manufactures of the Middle Ages 
and of antiquity would do much to improve our own art, but. 
as the Evening Post observes, there is at present a large num- 
ber of establishments in Europe devoted to the production of 
‘medieval articles,” to say nothing of those which turn out 
Greek, Roman and Egyptian antiquities in such profusion ; and 
there may be some question whether the goods sent out by 
these factories ought to be admitted to this country on the 
same terms as those which they counterfeit, or, if not, whether 
the average custom-house inspector would have enough knowl- 
edge of the difference between the real and the false antiquities 
to prevent him from being imposed upon. Even under these 
circumstances, however, the abolition of the duty would be 
beneficial, for although it may or may not be desirable to allow 
the French or German workman of to-day to send us his wood 
and metal furniture on the same terms as those under which we 
import those made by his ancestors, it is certain that the exclu- 
sion of all foreign furniture except that really made before the 
year 1500, or so nearly like it as not to be distinguishable from 
it, would materially improve the taste of those who look abroad 
for their models of such things. 





technical journals iu regard to the use of iron in connec- 

tion with concrete. The defects as a building material of 
concrete, used alone, are well known, and the idea of counter- 
acting its brittleness and want of tensile strength by combining 
it with iron is not entirely new. Some ten years ago the well- 
known inventor, Mr. Thaddeus Hyatt, observing that the co- 
efficient of expansion by heat was nearly the same for Portland 
cement concrete as for iron, devised a method for making con- 
crete beams, having in the lower portion, which would be sub- 
jected to a tensile strain, iron bars, armed with cross-pieces, to 
give them a firmer hold of the concrete. ‘These bars supplied 
tensile strength just where it was wanted, and by regulating 
the number of bars in such a way as to make the tensile resist- 
ance of the lower half of the beam nearly equal to the resist- 
ance to crushing of the simple concrete forming the upper half, 
a very strong beam was formed, which would retain its quali- 
ties under the action of great heat. Various modifications of 
this structure were tried by Mr. Hyatt, and a most interesting 
pamphlet was published by him on the subject, but, for some 
reason, the invention does not seem to have met with success. 
More recently, it has been proposed to bind together masses of 
concrete by mixing iron wire into the soft material, as hair is 
added to plastering mortar to keep it from crumbling away 
from the laths. On the whole, the latter suggestion seems less 
sensible and scientific than the earlier one, and it is much to be 
wished that further experiments might be made upon a. combi- 


A interesting discussion is going on in some of the foreign 


nation of materials which seems likely some time to be of great 
importance. 

E do not apologize for making frequent reference to the 
development of the invaluable schools for industrial in- 
struction which are now well established in New York. 

Our readers have already heard of the classes in fresco-painting, 
wood-turning and pattern-making, which have been in opera- 
tion for two years and a half at the New York Trades School. 
To these have been added similar classes in plumbing, brick- 
laying, stone-cutting and plastering. Out of the whole number 
of pupils, which has much more than quadrupled in two years, 
the largest class is that of the plumbers, who are instructed 
and practised in dressing pipes, making joints, and fitting up all 
sorts of apparatus in the best and satest manner; while the 
theory of drainage and ventilation is taught by regular lectures. 
The next class in point of numbers is that in bricklaying, which 
is taught in the same way, by combining practice with theory. 
The pupils are instructed in the properties of limes, cements 
and mortars, and the changes involved in slaking and setting are 
explained to them, the intervals of study being devoted to 
building piers, arches, walls and chimneys, which are after- 
wards torn down, the bricks cleaned, and the mortar re-tempered 
for further use. The class of Just year was employed in con- 
structing the building, thirty-three feet wide and seventy feet 
long, in which the instruction is now given, and were paid regu- 
Jar wages for their work; but under ordinary circumstances 
the pupils pay a small tuition fee, which serves to meet the 
actual expense of instruction and wasted materials. 





VERY few months some one announces in the newspapers, 

’ with the air of an original discoverer, that the aggregation 

of many patients, whether suffering from mental or bodily 
diseases, in the ordinary large hospitals, is more or less injuri- 
ous to all of them, tending, in lunatic asylums, to keep up the 
abnormal mental condition, and in ordinary hospitals sulbject- 
ing the patients to greater risks from infection and foul air. It 
is due to the architectural profession, at least, to say that there 
are very few members of it who do not understand this, as well 
as a good many other points in the construction of hospitals ; 
but it is also true that the cost of land, construction, and main- 
tenance for the collections of detached cottages which form the 
best of all hospitals is so enormous, in proportion to the number 
of patients to be treated in them, that only in rare instances is the 
necessary expenditure possible, or at least justifiable in view of 
all the circumstances. To take a recent instance, the noble 
New York Hospital, built a few years ago in the very heart of 
the city, with every precaution that science could suggest, and 
at a cost of about a million of dollars, is five stories high, and, 
according to some inconsiderate persons, is for that reason de- 
fective, and unworthy of imitation. Large as the cost of the 
building was, however, the value of land in and about Fifteenth 
Street is so great that an area of sufficient dimensions for a 
group of cottages which would contain the average number of 
patients treated in the hospital could not have been secured 
there for many times the sum appropriated to the purpose, and 
the only alternative would have been to remove the hospital to 
the upper end of Manhattan Island, where land is cheap. But 
this, again, would involve the transportation of most of the pa- 
tients from the crowded portions of the city to the suburbs, 
over miles of pavements, at the risk of fatigue which would 
inevitably be fatal to many of them; and the choice in this 
case, as in hundreds of others, being between a thoroughly 
airy and wholesome cottage-hospital at a distance from those 
who would need its aid, and one Jess perfect in these respects, 
but close at hand, there can be no question that the latter was, 
and is, the preferable alternative. With lunatic asylums the 
case is different, and except for the great expense of maiuten- 
ance, the cluster of small detached houses is now usually con- 
sidered to be the best arrangement. Few Boards of Lunacy 
are, however, willing to charge the public treasury with an an- 
nual outlay, for the care of the insane in such asylums, five or 
six times greater than would be necessary under the old sys- 
tem, and this plan makes its way slowly. The authorities of 
Kings’ County, New York, which includes the great city of 
Brooklyn, have the honor of being perhaps the first in this 
country to adopt the cottage system for a lunatic hospital on a 
very large scale, and one is to be built for them which will, we 
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hope, prove so successful as to set an example which no public 
body hereafter can ignore. In the new Kings’ County Asylum 
only three or four patients are to be allotted to each house, form- 
ing little families, under the care of their own attendants, and 
surrounded by the best possible influences. Experience in Eu- 
rope has shown the superiority of such treatment over the usual 
method, and the trial of it here on so large a scale will prove 
very Interesting. 


) [ae local journals mention the fact that a number of the 
best architects of Indianapolis, at the suggestion of Mr. 

Wallingford, a Fellow of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, met recently to consider the matter of forming a 
Chapter of the Institute in that city. Several applications for 
membership in the Institute were immediately forwarded, and 
the prospect for the establishment of a most active and useful 
association seems very good. We can say with confidence that 
the Indianapolis Chapter, if it should be established, would be 
warmly welcomed in the Institute, representing, as it would, a 
portion of the country where much interesting and valuable 
work is done, under the direction of men whose reputation has 
already spread far enough, notwithstanding their isolation from 
the rest of the professional world, to make their brethren anx- 
ious for a better acquaintance with them; and in return, the 
new members will probably soon have occasion to learn, with 
satisfaction, the value of the moral support of a large and in- 
fluential professional body in cases where isolated practitioners 
would be nearly helpless. The general body of the Institute, 
or its officers, where action by the Institute as a whole was im- 
practicable, has always shown itself ready, when called upon, 
to define and support the rights of members, and its aid, valu- 
able as it has becu in the past, gaius in authority with every 


accession to its ranks. 
H which we give for what it is worth. According to its 
author, the proprietors of the New York Herald, on the 
occasion of the reduction in price of their journal, had the im- 
pudence, to call it by a mild name, to paint an announcement 
of the change in large white letters upon the walls of Fort La- 
fayette, in New York Harbor. On discovering the ignomini- 
ous use which had been made of the fortress in their charge, 
the officers in command of the post sent a peremptory order to 
the Herald managers to remove the inscription without delay. 
It was necessary to obey, but the stone of which the wall was 
built being somewhat porous, it was found that the paint had 
penetrated to certain depth, so that scrubbing was quite insufli- 
cient to remove it, and it was necessary to cut away the whole 
with chisels. 


MM: WILLIAM MORRIS, perhaps the most thoughtful 


SINGULAR story is told by the Detroit Free Press, 


artist of the time, has arrived, by a different way, ata 

position in relation to the present theories of political 
economy very similar to that which Mr. Ruskin has so long 
occupied. Believing, as he does, that appreciation of beauty, 
and artistic sentiment, are among the chief sources of happiness, 
Mr. Morris has devoted himself to the search for some method 
of developing these qualities in those who need them most, the 
poorest of the working people; but seems to have given up the 
inquiry in despair, coucluding that art is impossible in the pres- 
ent condition of the world, and will not return until monopoly 
and industrial competition have been abolished. The latter 
obstacle to general felicity has already been denounced, as 
most readers will remember, by Mr. Ruskin, in some of his best 
works, but unlike Mr. Ruskin, who contents himself with the 
contemplation of things as they ought not to be in the abstract, 
the younger reformer has taken steps toward the realization of 
his theories by joining a socialistic organization known as the 
Democratic Federation, of which he has become one of the 
most prominent and active members. As a sincere and intelli- 
gent man, Mr. Morris is hardly likely to do any one much 
harm in his attempts to carry his ideas into effect, and it will 
be at least interesting to observe the movements of a professed 
socialist, who has intelligence enough to be able to give some 
account of his aims and methods, and honesty enough to make 
his statements of fact worthy of attention. 


T is quite common in building contracts in England to insert 
a clause providing that “all materials shall be the property 
of the party of the first part as soon as they are delivered 
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the land, and a further stipulation being sometimes added, re- 
serving to the party of the second part the right to remove 
surplus materials at the completion of the building. ‘The in- 
tention of this clause is, in case of the bankruptcy of the builder, 
to prevent his creditors, or the assignee for them, from laying 
claim to materials delivered for use in the structures which he 
had contracted to erect; and it has generally been held that 
such an agreement was valid for this purpose. A recent deci- 
sion, or rather, the net result of two decisious, has confirmed 
this view in a particularly direct and definite manner. <A cer- 
taiu proprietor at Tunbridge Wells made a contract, coutaining 
this clause, witha builder who afterwards went into bankfuptey. 
A creditor, having obtained judgment, laid claim to some bricks 
delivered upon the proprietor’s land to be used in his buildings, 
and, on being confronted with the special agreement in the 
contract, answered that such an agreement constituted a bill of 
sale of the bricks, and not having been recorded as such, was 
void so far as he was concerned. ‘The County Court judge 
held that the creditor was right. and that the agreement was, 
in effect, a bill of sale, but the Court of the Queen’s Bench 
Division reversed this judgment, holding that such stipulations 
were not bills of sale at all, but something quite different. A 
second appeal is to be taken from the decision, and it may pos- 
sibly be again reversed, but whatever the final result may be, 
this case, known as ‘ Reeves versus Barlow,” is likely to be 
the most important precedent of the kind. 


N a letter to the Sanitary Engineer, General Holabird, the 

Quartermaster General of the United States, relates very 

frankly some experiences of his in ventilating traps and 
drain-pipes at a military station in California. ‘ Captivated,”’ 
as he says, “ with the notion of purifying pipes aud traps by a 
circulation of air,’? the General took occasion to fit venti- 
lation-pipes to several kitchen grease-traps, which had been 
built of brick just outside the house walls, and covered with 
plank and clay. The return of gas from these receptacles had 
been intercepted in the usual way, and no offense had been 
noticed from them. As soon as the ventilating-pipes were ap- 
lied to them, a change tovk place. The decomposition of 
animal matters, which had seemed to go on quietly in them 
before, was apparently made much more energetic by the in- 
creased air supply; and the odors of putrescence exhaled so 
abuudantly from the top of the ventilating pipes that the occu- 
pants of the houses, and even their neighbors, complained, 
until the attempt at ventilation was abandoned, aud the pipes 
removed. Some other experiments which had similar results, 
ended by bringing conviction that venting trapped wastes, so 
as to prevent siphonage or back-pressure, was to be sought 
rather than the maintenance of an abundant circulation of air 
through the waste-pipes. In regard to the material for such 
pipes, it is worth noticing that the lead drain which carried the 
grease from the hospital sink was continually gnawed by rats, 


> 
who made holes in it, often at inaccessible points, so that the 


whole was at last removed, and replaced with galvanized iron. 
H responsibility for fires is given in the last number of La 

Semaine des Constructeurs. It seeins that several fami- 
lies occupied the different floors of a certain building. The 
inhabitant of the first story built a fire in his kitchen range, 
which set fire to the soot in the flue above. The chimney 
grew so hot that a mirror, fixed to the wall over the flue in the 
upartment on the next story, was cracked in several] places, but 
no further damage was done. The correspondent of La Se- 
maine wishes to know who is responsible for the injury to the 
mirror, the proprietor of the building haviug apparently done 
his part toward keeping the chimney in good condition by hav- 
ing it swept a short time before the fire. In reply the editor 
ot La Semaine quotes a law of 1883, which says that * If 
there are severa] tenants, all are responsible for the conse- 
quences of a fire, in proportion to the rent of the apartment 
which they occupy, unless they can prove that the fire began in 
the apartinent of one of them, in which cause that one is held, aud 
the others are free; or unless any one cau prove that the fire 
did not originate in his apartment, in which case he is relieved.” 
Applying this law to the occurrence in question, the editor 


thinks it evident that the fire originated from the kitchen range 
of the first-floor teuant, and infers from this that the latter will 


GOOD illustration of the French practice in regard to 


on the ground,” the party of the first part being the owner of | find himself obliged to pay for the mirror. 
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SPANISH ARCHITECTURE.! — VI. 
GRANADA (continued). 


HE Moorish wood-work in the Al- 
hambra, although not prominent 
or abundant in the remains, is still 

highly interesting. Certain ceilings, 
ineluding that already mentioned of the 
‘“‘ Hall of the Embassadors,” attest by 
their beauty of design and detail, that 
wood was as docile a material in the 
hands of the Moorish artisans as mar- 
ble or plaster, and was as well under- 
stood and as greatly valued. And 
ancient descriptions contain abundant 
reference to highly prized structures of 
wood, chiefly cedar, decorated like the 
other materials with lavish skill in gold 
and color. It is very well ascertained 
that the Alhambra contained, when in- 
habited by its builders, works of art in 
this material as excellent as those we 
see, and as numerous as the fittings and 
furniture in luxurious palaces ever 
could be. It is difficult to imagine, and 
still harder to describe the richness of 
effect, the refinement of form, the glow of color, which pervaded one 
of these halls in its complete, habitable condition. Besides the orna- 
mented walls, and ceilings, and marble floors, and fountains, which 
alone are so fascinating, there were doors and shutters in panelled 
and carved wood, lattices and screens elaborated with all the possi- 
bilities of lathe and chisel; pieces of furniture still more intricately 
decorated with inlays of pearl, and ivory, and metals; all these of 
wood. Then to continue the list, must be enumerated works of brass 
and silver; swinging lamps with cases and frames of filigree and 
pierced work, and chains of which each link was an artist’s study ; 
braziers for holding fire and burning odorous spices; stands and 
covers for vases, and a multitude of other articles of polished metals, 
all wrought into such delicate 
detail with hammering, and saw- 
ing, and chasing, that even 
broken fragment of one is a beau- 
tiful object : then in some apart- 
ments, swords, and shields, and 
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that style characterized by originality, elasticity and progressive- 
ness, appropriate adaptability to numerous materials, and logical 


solution of utilitarian 
Mimina: Doors tothe tall of The Odeneertaas_ 


problems; all these qual- 
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ment and intrinsic beau- 
ty of this Moorish work ; 
from wall and roof to 
the smallest jewelled or- 
nament. And there is 
one artistic principle 
which deserves special 
mention, that is, the ex- 
treme of grace and de- 
sign carried into mi- 
nutest details. Every- 
thing is covered with 
design. No broad sur- 
faces “enriched” with 
vermiculations or mean- 
ingless spots and splash- 
es or empty stripes, but 
always with intellectu- 
ally conceived ornament 
which bears close in- 
spection as Nature 
bears the microscope, 
revealing new beauties; and these, like Nature’s, so subordinated 
that the greater design is undisturbed. This thoroughness which 
pervades all ornamented things is one of the best teachings for 
our age with its reckless use of unstudied elaborations. 

It is indeed a pity that the Hispano-Moorish, the purest branch of 
Oriental design, should have been a trespasser in Western gardens, 
and so have been lopped off to perish full of its best blossoms. How 
little, after all remains, even of those things which properly come 
under the direction of the architect and decorator. Besides that 
part of the treasures which was accessory to the architectural mag- 
nificence, and which, being as beautiful elsewhere as here, was re- 

moved as salvage or spoils, a 
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phere vibrating to the music of 
tinkling fountains, and of har- 
monized instruments delighting 
the ear, may help to complete a 
conception, whic is far within 
the truth of the glories and lux- 
uries of the palace. 

It should be remembered that 
this catalogue of art-treasures is 
not imaginary except in its ap- 
plication; that is to say, fancy may be weaving ideal dreams and 
pictures in reinstating the scattered parts, and in her compositions 
she may be vague and poetical; but it is simple fact that the 
materials of the composition were such and similar marvels of 
art, for many of the objects exist yet; and it is plain histor 
that these objects were gathered together in magnificent wealth 
within these walls, so that the imagination is only legitimately 
exercised to conceive what it can within these bounds. And I[ 
think that no other examples and recollections can produce in the 
world of art a whole more beautiful or artistic. Unity of style, and 
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oration be here divorced from 
her spouse, she is so beautiful in 
her independence that one has- 
tens to pass the mention of it. 
These doors are very good examples of the method of interlacing 
design, differing at the outset from both of the tile patterns lately 
given. The vertical and horizontal positions of the leading lines 
are retained to fit better into the limited rectangular outline of the 
door, and the radiating patterns developed by them are varied 
from the different centres so that not a repetition, but a harmonious 
change is given, where a less artistic instinct would have repeated 
the one design. The carved work, too, is so disposed in direction of 
growth and shape of leaves that it falls in with, and helps the geo- 
metric idea of the grouping. It is not a mere enrichment of surface 
to fill so much space, and for this reason it is varied only within a 
certain number of changes bringing symmetry into groups to enforce 
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their unity. The doors are three inches thick, two inches of inner 
constructional work. with one-half inch on each side of decorative 
inlay. The outer stiles and rails are, however, of full thickness. The 
stiles are scarf-jointed, as shown on the drawing. ‘The small doors 
though designed as one, open in the middle, and the meeting stiles 
are full thickness with the intersecting work let in, and the panels 
carved on the solid. The hinges and bolts with big ornamental nail- 
heads are of iron. All was undoubtedly painted, although no color 
remains now. Indeed much of the canved. and moulded work is res- 
toration lately done, but so well done that there is no fault to be 
found with it. That word “restoration” has been applied in Eu- 
rope to so many modes of work, and so vastly different that it is not 
surprising that there are many and diversified opinions about it. 
Anything and everything, from complete rebuilding down to botch- 
arp with stucco, has been called “ restoration.” Sometimes all the 
old work has been altered, and scraped, and varnished to match the 
new, sometimes the new has been rubbed with dirt and washed over 
to match the old; so that critics and antiquarians have had just 
grounds for complaint. But it is only fair to say, that often, most 
often, perbaps, restoration has been done with tender respect for the 
antique, copying whenever the relics gave a model to copy, and de- 
signing without pretence of antiquity when necessary. In the Al- 
hambra, I do not suppose anything (except perhaps some color) has 
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been done without sure precedent. In fact, the work is rather one of 
repair than restoration, usually, an effort to arrest the inroads of 
time and weather rather than to obliterate the marks already made 
by them. It is entrusted to a resident conservator, who has under 
him a small staff of workmen (beside the guardians), to apply their 
labors where most required. They are only ordinarily good Spanish 
artisans, but from working always in the Alhambra they become so 
familiar with it, and the spirit of the style infuses itself so naturally 
into their work, that they are Moorish artisans to all purposes re- 
quired of them. I have heard complaints that not enough money 
was devoted to this restoration, that more work, and that more thor- 
ough should be done. For my part, I am pleased to see just so much 
in hand as there is. If such restoration is desired as will prevent 
one’s ability to say which is ancient, and which is restoration, then 
let that be done separately, let a copy of that court or this hall be 
devoted to experiments; but Jet the old venerable Alhambra be 
only protected and repaired. Its cracked and bending walls, and an- 
cient and disintegrated stones and rain-roughened marbles and stuc- 
coes, would look jike the face of an daamelicd old actress, if forced 
again into their he ae array of new paint and gilding. 

Granada would be a deeply-interesting city even without the 
Albambra, but this, its chief glory, so overshadows everything else 
that other attractive things are often neglected. Rightly or wrongly 
I took that common course myself, and devoted only a few grudg- 
ingly-given hours to the rest of the city. - 

he “Generalife” on a smaller hill near the Alhambra shows 
some Moorish and some Renaissance work, and is well worthy de- 
scription and sketches, but I had not time. Then what picturesque 
“ bits” of color, and light, and shade are to be found in the gypsies’ 
village. It seems scarcely credible, yet it is bare truth that here, 
forming part of a European city, is a village of caves,— the queerest, 
dirtiest, most savage homes in Spain, excavated side by side into the 
steep face of the rocky hill, burrowed back deeper or shallower ac- 
cording to the diligence or necessities of the inhabitants, who have 
made their homes about as well as rabbits or rats do. They seem to 
be secure enough, and usually dry enough, and perhaps are better 
houses than the same indolent, uncultivated creatures would build on 
the surface of the earth; yet the first impression caused by them is 
blatk surprise that they are there, forming a suburb of a civilized 
city. 


Granada contains also fair “paseos,” public promenades shaded 
by tall elms, and in them as in most Spanish cities those of the popu- 
lation who have leisure (and they are many) love to see and be seen 
in their best attire at the close of day. hd Galena the paseos 
are good places for the inquisitive traveller to observe the natives, 
and their local costumes and manners, although it must be confessed 
these are fast disappearing in cities which see so many strangers as 
Granada does. The majority of the men continue to wear the na- 
tional “ capa,” but it is a tailorized garment less artistic and no more 
useful than the older things one may find farther north; and the 
women dress after French styles,— quite a little way after them it is 
true; there is still something essentially Spanish in their fashions ; 
bonnets and hats are very rare; the black lace head-dress holds its own 
yet, and mantillas, too, are cut and worn without quite forgetting the 
old traditions. But after all there is not very much in the attire of 
these well-to-do citizens that will interest the artist as will the 
nondescript, threadbare, patched and darned habiliments of gypsies 
and beggars. 

The main street of Granada was, when I was there, changing its 
aspect much as the inhabitants were. It is named “Calle del Darro,” 
and the Darru, a rapid mountain stream, runs tumbling and swirling 
over its bed, down the centre, between rough and irregular retaining- 
walls and rocks, and is crossed here and there by ancient stone 
bridges. The buildings are in many instances picturesque and old, 
so the Calle del Darro is a thoroughfare not to be traversed hurriedly 
the first time one sees it; many a halt to look a moment at the quaint 
scenes, and sometimes a stumble recalling the eyes from irregular 
distances to nearly as irregular footways. Probably by this time I 
should write that all this was instead of ie, for when I saw it masons 
were busy covering in the stream, and making a wide modern road- 
way over the areh, which will soon conceal a sewer. However, the 
Darro’s bed was already defiled and unpleasant to look into, except 
when lately swept by freshets; and sanitary improvements do come 
at last, even in Spain. 

The “ Zacatin,” whose name of Moorish derivation proclaims its 
origin and aol gt (viz., street of the market), is another thorough- 
fare which well repays leisurely inspection. Somewhere in this 
neighborhvod I came into a long alley, some twelve feet or so in 
width, a regular Moorish bazaar, a trifle too regular, perhaps, but 
very interesting. Horse-shoe arches upon marble columns and capi- 
tals extend along the two sides, fifteen arches on either hand, and 
two other branch alleys each twenty or twenty-five arches in length, 
open from the first. i measured and sketched some parts, and from 
those drawings made the sketches which head this and the two pre- 
ceding chapters. Some of the detail in stucco is identical with and 
evidently copied from decorations in the Alhambra, and it all looked 
newer. I learned that the Bazaar had been burned down in 1830 
and rebuilt, so doubtless it was then that the borrowing occurred. 
The little shops are closed with wooden doors or shutters, and the 
upper windows with wooden gratings and lattices. Some have glass 
windows, but the favorite way (at least in summer) is to open the 
front completely, and sell the wares from the outside, just as they do 
in Fez and in Bagdad. There is a much prettier effect, architect- 
urally considered, in these arclies when they stand thus unhampered 
by sashes and glass. ‘The latter, especially, however transparent or 
however ornamental it may be, seems to me to injure very materially 
the expressive beauty of an arch even more than that of a colonnade ; 
and fronts of stores and shops having pillars and girders without 
sashes are often seen in Spanish streets, looking very inviting, too, 
although they do not make such display as our northern showcases 
of glass and iron. There is a reality, an honesty of purpose about 
such fronts which, more than their novelty, I am convinced, makes 
them pleasant to look into. 

The Renaissance Cathedral at Granada did not stimulate me to 
any great admiration. It is of considerable size, and has a certain 
dignity, but like so many others of its order it misses entirely that 
varied beauty which in spontaneous styles holds and leads the atten- 
tion. The scholastic repetitions of pillars and arches in well-regu- 
lated rows show nothing new, nothing which is essentially their own. 
The whole is a worthy composition, but its parts are lifeless and un- 
sympathetic, and so a glance is sufficient. There is no pleasure or 
profit in contemplating mouldings and capitals the exact like of 
which can be found in any of those text-books which surfeited the 
eye and mind in the earliest days of architectural study. Or if, as 
occasionally happens in this so-called Graeco-Roman style, a carved 
capital, or a manner of fluting upon one column does attract and 
please, the small delight ends just there, the next capital is the 
same, and the next also; no refreshing little evidences of human 
minds and hands having worked and thought over them, pondering 
with loving care their purposes, and the means of expressing them— 
only a mechanical, pedantic rule, intellectually invented, but worn 
threadbare in unintellectual reproduction. This is why I cannot feel 
ay enthusiasm in this type of the Renaissance. 

visited the Cartuja convent a little outside the city, a place of 
which I had heard such laudatory descriptions that my expectations 
ran high, but which proved to be the usual conventual medley of 
bad pictures and worse architecture. There is some very fine 
polished marble and agate, beautiful materials, but tortured into 
such hideous Rococo forms that it is a pity the workmen were pos- 
sessed of their adroitness with the chisel to debase art so dexterously. 

Notwithstanding such disappointments every ramble in this ancient 
city is a happy experience, for there are good things in plenty 
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beyond the few I have hinted at, and in such variety that doubtless 
every observer would select a different list for especial mention. 
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effort to secure a representative exhibit from this class of workers, 
and the exhibition was memorable for the success which attended 
this effort; but the Academy has adhered ever since to the policy, 
which was adopted then, of authorizing the appointment by the 
artists themselves of European committees which should act for the 
Academy in accepting works offered for exhibition ; all contributions 
accepted by such committees to be brought over at the expense of 
the Academy. The division which took place between the Academy 
and the Society about that time, and which resulted in the establish- 
ment of separate exhibitions by the artists in a gallery of their own, 
has undoubtedly deprived the Academy, for the last two or three 
rears, of a good many things by the home painters which would 
have added much interest to its exhibitions, but the foreign contin- 

ent has, of course, been undisturbed; and the Academy has con- 
Tate distinction on its collections, and earned a great deal of credit 
by the course it has pursued. 

One drawback, however, to the complete success of its exhibitions 
has been found in the custom of holding the principal exhibition of 
the year in the spring. ‘This was inconvenient for the artists on 
the other side, who, of course, wanted the benefit of the Salon be- 
fore sending their pictures to America, and so they were shown at 
a “special” exhibition, which the Academy has been accustomed to 
arrange in the fall, and which has by this means been made more 
interesting than the more regular, but often quite meagre, annual 
display which came in the spring. The difficulty has been obviated 
now by holding the annual exhibition in the fall, and as the members 
of the Society have grown decidedly better natured within the last 
year or two, and have not only contributed themselves, but allowed 
their friends to do so, the present exhibition is a very full and fair 
showing of what Americans can do in art. 

The “ feature” of the present exhibition, if we may be allowed to 
borrow a phrase from our friends in Wall Street, is the competition 
for prizes, of which there are several this year. Mr. Temple’s offer 
of three thousand dollars for the best historical painting on a subject 
relating to the American Revolutionary period was the most im- 
portant prize, and the interest is, of course, the greatest in this com- 
petition. 


As far as eliciting the services of any of those artists whose co-op- 
eration was most to be desired is concerned, the result in this case is 
precisely what it has been in almost any one of the many competi- 
tions which recent years have witnessed, and the temptation to fall 
back on the critical “I told you so” is very great. But is there not 
something else that is worth saying, too? 

The three thousand dollars would have been very well as a prize, 
or even as two prizes, but it was certainly too much to expect that it 
should also buy the picture. There can be little doubt that had it 
not been for the insertion of this unfortunate clause, and the stipula- 
tion that no member of the jury which was to decide on the merits 
of the pictures should be an. artist, two or three of the half-dozen 
Americans who are competent to treat such a theme might really 
have been encouraged to do so. 

As it was, four pictures were painted; three by young men in 
Philadelphia, and the other by Miss Sarah Dodson, a Philadelphian 
artist, but who is at present living in Paris. 

Miss Dodson’s picture is the largest and most ambitious. The 
subject is “ The Signing of the Declaration of Independence.” Mr. 
H. T. Cariss has painted “ The Oath of Allegiance at Valley Forge,” 
and Mr. W. T. Trego, who received the “ Charles Toppan prize’’ of 
two hundred dollars for his picture of “‘ A Battery of Licht Artillery 
en Route,” a year ago, is represented by the “ The March to Valle 
Forge.” Mr. Frank F. English, who has done some pretty good a 
as a marine painter, contributes “ The Action off Flamborough Head 
between the Serapis and the Bon Homme Richard.” 

It can hardly be worth while to criticise the pictures in detail, or 
to discuss at any length the grounds on which the jury has made 


| its award, but some little description of them may be of interest. 


Four prizes were offered. The first prize was three thousand dollars, 
which was also to buy the picture. The second, third and fourth were 
to be medals of gold, silver and bronze, respectively. The committee 
has decided not to award the money prize, nor the gold medal, nor the 
bronze medal; the silver medal is given, “ Most facia and impotent 
conclusion!” to Mr. Trego, for the picture which is certainly about 
the worst of the lot, so far as any positive good qualities are con- 
cerned. Its merit is that its faults are rather less positive, too, than 
is the case with the other contributions. The composition is simple, 
but, on the whole, effective enough. Washington and an officer or 
two sit on their horses in a thick snow-storm beside a most forlorn- 
looking road, which runs straight across the picture, and along which 
the wretchedest of armies is marching. There is no attempt at 
color, and there is certainly nothing very clever or attractive about 
the execution, which is, throughout, of that melancholy and common- 
lace kind which Mr. Eakins has succeeded in making his students 
lieve to be the proper thing in painting. There is good feeling in 
it, however, and it would be quite an interesting work if it were not 
for certain faults of drawing which are so obvious as to be quite un- 
pardonable, and if the snow-storm were not such a very elementary 
affair, being, in fact, little more than a multitude of dabs of white 
paint distributed like spatter-work over the picture. ‘These faults 
are the more surprising because the picture which won the prize last 
year was really a very good one indeed. 

Mr. Cariss’s is much more exacting as a composition, and in spite 
of some faults of execution which it is easy enough to point out, it is 
the more important work. The room has been well studied, and all 
the inanimate part of the picture is vigorously and freshly painted. 
The composition is very good, except that there is rather too much 
action in the principal groups, so that, the picture lacks repose. The 
heads were evidently done in a hurry, sad are the weakest part of 
the work. If these could be repainted, and something of the over- 
exertion of two or three of the most conspicuous figures restrained a 
little—such as that of the Baron de Kalb, for instance, who is waving 
a sword with his Jef? hand while he rests his right on the Bible—the 
picture would really be a substantial addition to American historical 
painting, which could hardly be said of any of the others. The sub- 
ject is certainly important and interesting. Mr. Cariss has repre- 
sented Washington as standing and reading the oath which had been 

rescribed by Congress, and which he had taken himself before 
ood Stirling. The four major-generals, to whom he is administer- 
ing it, Stirling, Wayne, Steuben and De Kalb, are grouped about a 
table in the centre of the room; Hamilton is writing at a desk. 
Other portraits are those of aides-de-camp Tilghman and Laurens. 

Miss Dodson’s picture is very animated in composition, and shows 
a good deal of cleverness in the execution of many of the details, 
but it is rather loosely put together, and the canvas is too large for 
the figures, which are, besides, so brilliantly attired and so demon- 
stratively vivacious in their movements as to suggest some meeting 
at the liveliest of French courts rather than the serious and perhaps 
sombre affair which we have been accustomed to think the Signing 
of the Declaration must have been. 

Of the “Charles Toppan prizes” for the students of the Academy 

the first, of two hundred dollars, was not awarded, owing, it would 
seem, to the neglect of several of the students to state explicitly in 
sending in their works that they were entered for the competition, a 
ae of formality which the circular required, and which was doubt- 
ess inserted with good enough intentions on the part of those who 
prepared it, but which a disinterested outsider can hardly see any 
necessity for. Its insertion was unfortunate any way, for there are 
several very good things exhibited by students otherwise eligible, 
and it is a pity that somebody could not have got the prize. 

The second prize has been awarded to Gabrielle D. Clements for a 
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very indifferent picture, “ Boys Picking Berries,” in which there is 
very little interest in either the landscape or the figures. 

The ** Mary Smith prize” of one hundred dollars for the best pict- 
ure by a resident lady artist of Philadelphia goes a second time, and 
very deservedly, to Miss Emily Sartain, for her admirable “ Por- 
trait Study,” a lady’s head against a light-blue ground. 

Although I have not given a very glowing account of the competi- 
tions for prizes I should be sorry to have it understood, therefore, 
that the exhibition asa whole was anything but a conspicuous suc- 
cess. I have already said that it is the best exhibition that the 
Academy has ever held, and it is. 

It would be out of the question toeven mention many of the works of 
conspicuous excellence which have been brought together here, but I 
cannot refrain from noticing, however imperfectly, the work of Mr. 
Alexander Harrison, whose half-dozen contributions from Paris are 
easily the most noticeable thing the exhibition has to show ; this is not 
such a small thing to say as it might be, either, for Bridgman’s* Plant- 
ing Rape in Normandy ” is here, and so is some of the best work that 
Charles Sprague Pearce has yet exhibited. 

These things of Mr. Harrison’s are afllicted with that sort of dusty 
paleness which seems to be regarded as quite the thing just now by 
a good many Americans who are working in Lurope, and which is 
due to an influence for which M. Cazin is said to be mainly respon- 
sible. Whoever is responsible for it, it is an influence which is very 
marked at present and one which is very strikingly, and on the 
whole unpleasantly, apparent in any exhibition of contemporary 
work by artists residing abroad. It must be owned, however, that 
the influence is rather in the direction of refinement and spirituality 
than otherwise, and so is much less unwelcome than the grosser spell 
which some other painters whom one could name — Gérome, say, or 
Cabanel — are wont to exercise over almost every young artist of 
promise at some period of his development. Mr. Harrison, a Phila- 
delphian by birth, and a brother of Mr. Birge Harrison, whose pict- 
ure, “ November,” was bought by the Government at the Sadun of 
1882, began to attract the attention of judyes of good work about 
three years ago by some remarkably crisp and fresh marines, as dif- 
ferent as possible from the delicate and dreamy things which he 
sends this year. His masterpiece, so far, is the ‘Castles in Spain,” 
exhibited here a year ago, and noticed in the American Architect at that 
time. Its success is not to be attributed so much to the fact that it 
was the first of the delicate and dreamy ones as to the felicity with 
which the treatment was adapted to the subject. In the pictures 
which are shown this year the painting is quite as vood as in the 
other work, ela rather better, but the choice of subject is less 
happy, and the treatment less sympathetic. Still it is only with him- 
self that Mr. Harrison is to be compared, and either of the two large 
pictures which he exhibits here would easily have gained him a promi- 
nent place in any display of contemporary American work. ‘The 
largest of the two is called “ Amateurs,” and contains two figures, a 
boy and a girl, who are fishing from a boat in a small lily pond. 
‘The charm of the picture is in the lighting of it. It is the soft bril- 
liance of afternoon, so soft that there is literally no shadow any where, 
and yet so bright that the whole scene fairly swims in light. It has 
already been purchased by the Art Institute of Chicago. 

The other picture is not quite so large, but is perhaps fully as im- 
portant a work. It is entitled “A Slave.” Its sinule figure is that 
of a boy, the size of life, who is leaning against a wall in an agony of 
restraint while he waits to sell a few miserable little fishes which lie 
on the ground beside him. He fidgets with his feet at a battered 
hoop which he holds between them, and tugs aimlessly at a string 
with which it is wound, and one end of which he holds in his mouth. 
He has slipped off the sabot from one coarsely stockinged boot, and 
he clings lazily with one hand to a ring in the wall above his head. 
The wall is scrawled over with the hideous figures which the boyish 
mind takes such fiendish delight in delineating, and having exhausted 
the possibilities of his restricted sphere in the way of diversion, he 
gazes into vacancy with that longing look, the wretchedness of which 
cannot be matched by anything outside the class of lazy vagabonds 
to which, at his ave, all boys belong. The pathos of it all is admira- 
ble, but it is comical too; and the pity is tempered with amusement 
as it usually is in the work of the masters. 

Other noticeable works from Paris are Henry Mosler’s “ A Rainy 
Day,” two children under a red umbrella, very quaint and pretty ; 
Miss Emma Chadwick's “ Fishermen’s Chowder,” a fresh and strong 
bit of coast scenery, with a group of fishermen cooking their dinner 
in the foreground; a delightful “ Fantaisie,” by Charles Sprague 
Pearce, by all odds the most brilliant piece of painting, so far as 
technique is concerned, in the whole display ; a very charming pict- 
ure by Henry Bacon, of a dairy-maid walking beside a field of young 
grain, and called “In Normandy;” the strongest and best of the 
half-marines which Mr. Frank Boggs has lately been painting so well, 
entitled “Boats going out with the ‘Tide, Isigny;” several very 

ood landscapes by G. Roger Donoho, Clifford P. Grayson, George 

V. Chainbers,— a new man I think, — who sends a very good large 
picture called “The Sheperdess;” Robt. H. Monks and Kenyon Cox ; 
and some very pretty pictures of children by Miss Ellen K. Baker, 

Of Bridgman’s “ Rape Planting,” it would be an impertinence to 
speak, so much has been said about it already; but I must speak a 
word or two for acouple of pictures by young men from Boston, 
which have attracted the most favorable notice here froin all those 
whose notice is worth most. 
End of the Village,” by Chas. H. Davis, quite as delicate and re- 


fined, and as strong, too, in its way as any of the work by Mr. Har- 
rison to which T have already alluded, and showing, I fancy, traces 
of the same influence which is so marked in the case of the latter 
painter. Only that it is very certain that in the case of Mr. Davis 
it iy nut a question of anybody's influence to any great extent, for he 
has been dvuing work of the same exquisite kind ever since he went 
abroad three years ago, and even before ; ever since, in fact, he began 
to work in the first class that was organized at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, in Boston. in the winter of 1876 and ’77, the gentlest, most sen- 
sitive, and most talented fellow among us. 

The other is a portrait, a nearly full-length by Robert W. Vonnoh, 
“A Portrait of Mr. C.” It is a little unfortunate in the pose, and in 
the air of the studio which clings to it. The sitter had much better 
have been seated in his chair than astride of it, and the cigarette 
should have been thrown away at the door; besides, this kind of 
Bohemianism in the treatment invites a comparison with Chase’s 
“Portrait of Duveneck.” which everybody is familiar with, and it would 
have to be a wonderfully strong picture that would not suffer by such 
a comparison. Apart from this, the picture is a great success, and 
is really the most striking portrait in the exhibition; although Vin- 
ton’s “ William Warren ” is not far off, and makes a capital impres- 
sion, too. ‘The most striking, I say, not the most beautiful, Mrs. 
Whitman’s portrait of a little girl is that. L. W. Miter. 


SANITARY PLUMBING? —XIILI. 


TRAPS. — GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 
A TRAP is a barrier placed in the drain to 


shut out noxious gases. The barrier con- 
sists either of a simple body of water held 
in a bend of the pipe, or of a combination of 

a body of water and some form of mechanical 

closure, such as a valve, gate, or ball. A me- 
¢ chanical closure alone has been found insuf- 
ficient to form a reliable seal. Consequently 
a loss of the water-seal destroys the efliciency 
of the trap. 

Under the supposition that all traps are liable to lose their water- 
seal through siphonage, momentum and back-pressure, or allow of the 
transmission of gas-bubbles under back-pressure, unless protected 
by special ventilation, laws have lately been passed in many cities 
requiring a separate vent-pipe to be carried from the outgo of every 
trap into a special ventilation-duct, which shall be independent of the 
soil-pipe ventilator as far up as to a point above its connection with 
the highest fixture. 

This provision in the otherwise wise and salutary pms oe 
which have been enacted within the last year is an unfortunate one, 
and leads to unnecessary expense, great inconvenience, and serious 
danger, and will undoubtedly be repealed at an early date. At the 
time when it was framed, no simple and reliable self-cleansing water- 
trap was known, which could resist the severest tests of siphonage, 
momentum and back-pressure which could be applied to it. Had such 
atrap been known, the law would obviously never have been made. 
It is now believed that such atrap has been invented, and if the fact 
can be demonstrated, the burden entailed by this provision will no 
longer be endured. 

The common round or “ pot ’-trap, though not self-cleansing, can 
nevertheless be made large enough to be practically proof against 
siphonage, and it may be periodically cleaned by hand if it is found 
to clog with sediment; but no trap, and least of all the S-trap, can 
resist the destructive effect on its seal of the rapid evaporation induced 
by the ventilating current required by the law. The seal is destroyed 
by evaporation in a very short time, varying with the rapidity and 
dryness of the current and the volume of water in the trap. ‘The writer 
has found by repeated tests with a strong ventilating current that an 
ordinary one-and-one-half inch S-trap, with a two-inch dip, invariably 
lost its entire seal of two inches, in trom four to ten days by evapora- 
tion from the outlet side alone, the house or fixture side of the trap 
being closed. ‘These serious and unexpected results led to a series of 
careful experiments on the evaporation of the water-seal of traps, 
made by order of the Boston City Board of Health, the result of 
which will be deseribed in detail hereafter. 

Corrosion of branch pipes of moderate length by sewer-gas is never 
to be feared with ventilated soil-pipes. It is believed that there is no 
authenticated ease on record of such corrosion, and no one advocates 
trap ventilation on this account. Indeed the induction through the 
branch pipes of soil-pipe air might not always be an advantage even 
in this direction. When the main soil-pipe is properly ventilated, the 
diffusion of gases, the absorptive power of water for gases, and 
the frequent water-flow dlineael branch pipes affurd them sufhcient 
protection when the pipes are in use. When the pipes are not in use 
the waste matters adhering to their inner surfaces dry up, and it is 
believed that what decomposition then takes place goes on so slowly 
that its corrosive effect on the pipe is practically inappreciable. 

It will be found that the ventilation of traps as required by the law 
adds dangers much greater than that which it pretends to remove. 
Besides the constant draught on the water-seal by evaporation, the 
vent-pipe increases the unscoured area of the trap, and, if any portion 
of a trap not directly scoured by water passing through it is liable to 
collect sediment, and ultimately clog up, then the mouth of the vent- 


Old '* Duck’’ or D-trap. 


One is a landscape called ‘The pipe is also subject to this danger. It thus, in a measure, defeats one 
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of its own objects; i. e., to provide a safe trap which shall be self 
cleansing, and vontain no chamber or corner which shall not receive the 
Jull scour of the water passing through the trap. Now the ventilating 
openings of traps have already been found, short as has been our ex- 
perience with them, in cases completely closed by sediment, showing 
that this precaution is no certain protection against siphonage and 
momentum. 

Add to these considerations the very important fact that the sys- 
tem of trap ventilation greatly complicates the plumbing and adds very 
largely to the number of joints required to be made tight, and very 
seriously to the cost of the work, and it will be understood why some 
of our ablest and most thoughtful sanitary engineers have so strongly 
condemned this law. 

Short-sighted plumbers, dealers in plumbers’ goods, and all those 
who are interested in them, or in the lead pipe in which they deal, 
may believe they see an advantage to themselves in the increased 
consumption of material and labor the law involves; and these men 
have ridiculed the more enlightened and disinterested opponents of the 
law, who have dared to put their “ foot down on the vent-hole of a trap,” 
and thus far they have baaii successful in keeping the law in existence ; 
often, perhaps, in a sort of negative way by not making an honest 
Opposition to it in accordance with their real convictions. 

Traps are left in disuse and subject to the danger of loss of seal by 
evaporation much oftener than is generally supposed. Thus they are 
unused in city houses which are left unoccupied during summer; in 
country houses which are unoccupied during winter; in hotels 
and apartment-houses during the quiet seasons, or at times when 
they are only partly filled; in private houses in the spare chambers 
reserved for visitors; in business offices between the expiration 
and renewal of their leases; in school-houses, and all public and 
private office-buildings at times of vacation; in houses or chambers 
closed on account of the absence of their owners for travel, sickness, 
death or any other cause; in cases of draught, or “ cut-off ”’ of water- 
supply for repair of pipes, rebuilding, or other cause; in extra fix- 
tures in houses, and in other places, and at other times which will upon 
reflection occur to the reader. 

In a few days after a trap has thus been abandoned to the influence 
of the ventilating current, its seal will be destroyed by evaporation. 
Sewer-gas, laden with the germs more or less dangerous to human 
life which invariably accompany it, will escape freely into the house, 
impregnate the carpets, hangings, furniture, walls, and all porous sub- 
stances entering into its construction, and then be ready to attack the 
unconscious owner upon his return. 


CLASSIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS. 


The ideal trap should possess the following characteristics : — 

1. It should do its work by means of a water-seal alone. 

2 It should be sel/-scouring. 

3. It should be capable of resisting the severest tests of siphonage, 
momentum and back-pressure that can ever possibly be brought to 
bear upon it in plumbing, and this without the aid of special venti- 
lation. 

4. It should contain a body of water large enough to be practically 
proof against evaporation. 

5. It should be simple. 

6. It should be economical to manufacture. 

7. It should be made of durable material. 

8. It should be so constructed that its interior can be inspected with- 
out removing the trap, or any part of it. 

9. It should have a tight-fitting clean-out cap, arranged to be re- 
moved with perfect ease, and to admit of removing any foreign sub- 
stance that may have lodged in any part of it. 

10. All parts of its clean-out cap should be under water, to ensure 
detection of leakage if any occurred. 

11. It should be so formed as to offer the minimum of resistance to 
the flow of water through it. 

12. It should be independent of the fixture to which it is attached, 
and should be easily connected or disconnected. 

At first thought it would seem as if some of the above require- 
ments were incompatible or even positively antagonistic. How can a 
trap which is perfectly self-scouring and simple be made to resist the 
most powerful action of siphonage, momentum or back-pressure with- 
out the aid of some mechanical seal? It is nevertheless possible to 
obtain this result, and the manner in which it is done will be shown 
hereafter. 
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LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE.! — VIII. 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF ST. PETER’S AT ROME. 


HE ancient church 
of St. Peter had 
become so ruinous 

and dilapidated that 
Pope Nicholas V, a man 
who delighted in pro- 
jecting magnificent un- 
dertakings, a lover of 
architecture, and one of 
more than ordinary ge- 
nius, had conceived the 
project of rebuilding it, 
and, under the designs 
of Bernardo Rosellini, 
had actually seen a por- 
tion of the new structure 
rise from the ground be- 
fore his death. The pro- 
ject seemed then to be 
forgotten and aban- 
doned, until Michael 
Angelo, seeking a place 
for the erection of the 
mausoleum of Julius IJ, 
upon which he was then 
engaged, thought that the area of Rosellini’s projected new church 
would be well suited for its reception. He accordingly proposed it to 
the pontiff, who was pleased with the suggestion, and sent imme- 
mediately for San-Gallo and Bramante to examine into it. In these 
cases it has been observed that one project generally suggests an- 
other; and the rearing of a new St. Peter’s accordingly became a fixed 
object in the mind of Julius II. He consulted with several architects 
upon the subject; but the fact is that the only real competition lay 
between San-Gallo and Bramante. ‘The latter was the successful ar- 
tist, and from a great number of designs the Pope at last chose that 
upon which St. Peter’s was afterwards commenced; but the real de- 
sign of Bramante can scarcely be traced in the present church. ‘The 
changes which it was doomed to undergo before its completion were 
greater perhaps, than any other building of its importance was ever 
subjected to. When Bramante died, his designs, if indeed he left any 
in existence, were dispersed and lost ; and we are indebted for what- 
ever knowledge of them has come down to our time, to the diligence 
of Raphael, the painter, who took much pains in collecting Bramante’s 
ideas, and preparing them as they afterwards appeared in Serlio’s 
“ Treatise on Architecture.” From these it is inferred that the original 
pies was simple, grand, and harmonious in its parts, and would doubt- 
ess, as a whole, have been far more effective than the edifice as exe- 
cuted by subsequent architects. It was crowned with a cupola, more 
like that of the Pantheon than that of St. Mary’s, at Florence ; so 
that the idea of the dome, which is currently believed to have origi- 
nated with Michael Angelo, emanated in fact from Bramante, though 
the honor of carrying such a project into successful execution belongs 
to the former artist. It is not, however, probable that if Bramante 
had lived, he could have strictly executed the design which he pro- 
duced. It has been clearly proved that the piers in the interior, which 
support the dome, would not have been sufficiently substantial for the 
weight to be placed on them. Bramante’s cupola would have been 
much heavier than that executed by Michael Angelo, and it is on rec- 
ord that that architect considered it necessary to make his piers three 
time as thick as the former had ever proposed. 

The general design having been adopted by Julius I, the structure 
was immediately commenced with a vigor and promptitude of which 
few but such men as Julius and Bramante were capable. One half 
of the ancient basilica was taken down, and on the 18th of April, in 
the year 1506, the first stone of the new fabric was laid by the Pope, 
under one of the large piers of the dome commonly called that of St. 
Veronica. The four piers soon rose, and the centres or scaffolding 
were prepared for connecting them by arches, which were actually 
constructed ; but the weight and thrust of such massive vaults bent 
the piers out of the perpendicular, and cracks and fissures made 
their appearance in every direction. Thus, even without anything 
more than their own weight to support, much less that of the great 
cupola which was to have rested upon them, the works of Bramante 
threatened to fall to ruin. The great haste with which they had been 
raised had, without doubt, much contributed to this catastrophe. 
Bramante dying in the meantime, Raphael, Giocondo, and San-Gallo, 
and subsequently Baldassare Peruzzi were engaged on the edifice, and 
severally used the proper means for remedying the defects that had 
arisen, and for fortifying the great piers of the dome. To assist in 
this, as well as to push forward its proper completion, the great 
Michael Angelo was at length employed; and the rest of his life was 
chiefly devoted to carrying on the works of the huge fabric under his 
personal direction, and from his own original designs. 

The history of the building of this church presents us with a singu- 
lar instance of mismanagement. From the death of Bramante, which 
occurred in the year 1513, down to the year 1546, when Antonio 
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San-Gallo died, all of the architects I have before named had been 
more or less extensively employed upon it ; it was during this period 
that Bramante’s original plan was so much deviated from by Peruzzi. 
The works are said to have become at this time the source of much 
heaped and every person that had any employment on them seemed 

nt only on providing for himself out of the revenues of the church. 
In this state of things, Michael Angelo reluctantly consented to su- 
perintend the future progress of the fabric; for it is distinctly on 
record that he was far from desirous of being employed. 

The first use made of his authority by Michael Angelo was that 
of peremptorily discharging all the agents and employés of the place. 
A second time may the money-lenders be said to have been driven 
out of the temple which they profaned. That he might have more of 
the superiority of moral power over this worthless and venal set, he set 
the example of declining to receive the salary of six hundred crowns 
attached to his appointment. Thus he gratuitously superintended 
the works during a period of seventeen years, with a disinterestedness 
and devotion to his art, for which a parallel can scarcely be found. 

In regard to his designs for the progress of the church, Michael 
Angelo began by undoing the whole of what his predecessor, San- 
Gallo, had executed. 
powers were directed towards carrying on the structure to such a 
point of advancement that no material change could possibly be made 
in his own plans, by the caprice of any subsequent architect. After 
having strengthened the great piers, vaulted over the nave, and car- 
ried up the exterior pedestal of the cupola— at the death of Pope 
Paul ITI, in the year 1549, the form of these parts of the building 
was unchangeably fixed; it was fortunate for the arts that he had 
taken this wise precaution. Under Pope Julius III, the successor of 
Paul, the mean intrigues which had always been carried on against 
our architect were vigorously renewed. He was accused of having 
contrived the arrangement without sufficient light, and of having 
changed without any reason everything which his predecessors 
had done. Every obstacle was thus thrown in his way which the 
jealousy of his disappointed rivals could effect. 

But notwithstanding the severe trials he had to encounter, Michael 
Angelo steadily pursued his high and independent course; he felt 
that his own destiny and that of the fabric were identical, and not- 
withstanding all the unprincipled treatment to which he was exposed, 
he determined to stand to his post while life remained. Writing to 
Vasari at that time, he says, “ For me to leave this place would be 
the cause of ruin to the Church of St. Peter, which would be a lamen- 
table occurrence ; and (on my part) a greater sin. As I hope to es- 
tablish it beyond the possibility of changing the design, I could first 
wish to accomplish that end; if I do not already commit a crime by 
disappointing the many cormorants who are in daily expectation of 
getting rid of me.” And in another letter written in reply to the 
pressing wishes of the Grand Duke to have him at Florence, ke said, 
“T would prefer death to being in disgrace with the Duke. In all 
my affairs I have endeavored to adhere to the truth, and if I have 
delayed coming to Florence as I promised, the promise should have 
been construed with this condition, that I would not leave Rome until 
the fabric of St. Peter’s was so far advanced as to prevent its being 
spoiled by others, and my design altered ; nor will t leave an oppor- 
tunity for those thieves to return and plunder, as has been their cus- 
tom, and is still their hope. Thus placed by Divine Providence, I 
have exerted myself to prevent those evils; as yet, however, I have 
not been able to succeed in advancing the building to the point which 
I desire, from the want of money, and of workmen, and being old, and 
without any one about me to whose care I could leave the work ; as 
I serve for the love of God, in whom is all my hope, I cannot now 
abandon it.”” It is impossible not to sympathize with the writer of 
such a letter as this; or to be unaffected by the simple and unbend- 
ing honesty of Michael Angelo, independent, even, of all our admira- 
tion of his stupendous power as an artist. 

At the advanced age of eighty-seven years, as his pedestal or tam- 
bor of thé dome was then ready for the reception of the cupola, he 
made a small model in clay, for that important feature of the work. 
This model was afterwards executed in wood, under his own direction 
with complete accuracy ; but immediate use could not be made of it 
at that time, because a want of funds prevented the farther progress 
of the building. ; 

To the height of upwards of 28 feet above the exterior attic, the 
cupola is in one solid vault, whose diameter is nearly 139 feet at its 
springing, at which place its thickness is nearly 10 feet of solid stone- 
work, exclusive of the thickness of the ribs. It then separates 
into two distinct vaults, one inside of the other; but as they are not 
concentric, the interval between them increases as they rise. At 
the point near the summit where they receive the lantern, they are 
10 feet 7 inches apart. Thin partitions are dove-tailed into each 
shell to connect the two together, so that the whole is at once ren- 
dered light and firm ; and it must be admitted that the construction 
of this dome proves the profundity of the architect’s knowledge as a 
scientific builder to have equalled his high superiority as an architect. 

After the death of Michael Angelo, which occurred in 1564, this 
cupola, with its lantern on the summit, was vigorously executed upon 
the model he had left by Jacopo della Porta, and Domenico Fontana. 
Thus the great artist’s intentions were religiously respected in the com- 
pletion of the edifice, until the time when Pirro Ligorio undertook its 
superintendence. ‘This person attempting to depart from the model, 
and to substitute his own work instead, Pope Pius IV at once very 
wisely dismissed him from the situation. 


Having accomplished that object, his whole 
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I will proceed to a description of this church a little more in detail. 
The ground plan does not occupy a space quite equal to the Temple 
of Carnac in the Egyptian Thebaid ; yet the Christian temple, rising 
in all to about six times the height of the other, gives it as a piece of 
construction, a very decided superiority. 

The extreme length of St. Peter’s is 720 feet; its breadth 510 feet ; 
and the height from the pavement to the top of the cross, 500 feet. 
In the plan, the great western entrance bears some resemblance to 
that of the ancient Temple of Peace, also at Rome, and which has al- 
ways been a favorite authority with the revived Italian school of ar- 
tists, as well as with Wren, and the architects of that school in 
England. The entrance has seven passages into a porch 230 feet 
long, and 40 feet in width. The area of the nave, choir, and tran- 
septs, form a perfect Latin cross; but the space which is immediately 
under the dome, and encompasses the area of it, together with the 
body of the supporting piers, forms a square with a small circle at- 
tached to each of its angles. The whole arrangement is admirably 
disposed for simplicity, strength, and magnificence of effect. The 
side aisles, instead of extending continuously, so as to be of any con- 
sequence when viewed dag Saar seem rather to consist of a 
number of distinct chapels, ranged along each side of the nave ; but 
the whole interior of the fabric is so completely occupied by pilasters, 
columns, recesses, and niches, that nothing is left imperfect, and the 
breadth of the ground plan being so great in proportion to its length, 
conveys an idea of expansion and stability. 


THE DUTIES OF THE ARCHITECT.! 
HEN I had the privilege 


of addressing you from 

this chair at the open- 

ing of the session of last year, 
you will recollect that I di- 
rected your attention to the 
duties of a surveyor ; this even- 
ing I propose calling your at- 
tention to some of the duties of 
an architect. The subject be- 
ing a large one, I can only, in 
the time at my disposal, take a 
cursory view of the important 
and pallet points in architect- 
ural practice, which will pre- 
sent themselves to the young 
architect in the development of 
his practice, and, if the success- 
ful professional career of any 
of my hearers is in any way 
aided by the suggestions I may 
make, the end and aim of this 
short address will be accom- 
plished. I propose to consider 
—first, the mode of procur- 
ing business; second, the le- 
gal osition and responsibilities 
of the architect. ‘The delicate 
uestion of what is strictly pro- 
feenional in procuring business 
is, I fear, open to the interpre- 
tation which each individual 
gepationt may, according to 
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fastly resist every bre jane to avail himself of any unprofessional 
advantage or gain, feeling the certainty that such temporary advan- 
tage will ultimately prove one of the greatest hindrances to his pro- 
fessional advancement. One source of evil is the too anxious desire 
to commence practice before a sufficiently sound professional! knowl- 
edge is obtained to render the young architect fit to undertake the 
competent discharge of professional responsibilities. The student 
should (as I have previously urged upon you) cultivate that branch 
of the profession for which he feels more especially fitted; and to 
this end he should, after his pupilage, for a time enter into one or 
more offices in which this special line of practice is most fully and 
eminently carried out, and during which time he will (most likely) 
be afforded opportunity for an introduction to a practice. But what 
is to be the young architect’s guide on entering practice? It is right 
and proper that your energy and ability be exerted to the uttermost 
to obtain some share of the professional work which you see fall into 
the hands of, perhaps, less able practitioners. This first season of 
anxious waiting will be to you (as I too well know) most trying and 
difficult, requiring, in no small degree, the exercise of the consoling 
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virtue of hope; but such time of waiting may, in many ways, be ad- 
vantageously utilized in congenial honorary public work, in assisting 
architects of position, who will be glad to avail themselves of help in 
the special branch of the profession you have made your own. 
There is also competition and numerous other ways which will sug- 

est themselves to the industrious. Nevertheless, patiently wait for 
evitimate opportunities for obtaining commissions, as (however few 
friends you may possess who are able to help you forward) such op- 
portunities will occur. But what I wish especially to urge upon you 
is to make the best possible use of these legitimate opportunities 
when they do occur, by concentrating your whole energy, skill, and 
attention to this early work, from a conviction that your position in 
the profession will depend upon the ability, care, and thought be- 
stowed upon it. By this means you will soon establish what is most 
needed — the confidence of your clients, which is the best possible 
mode of securing a permanent practice. However doubtful a mode 
of obtaining business “ competition ” may be,— from the too frequent 
miscarriage of justice, creating false hope, resulting in disappoint- 
ment, mistrust, and envy, —if it be conducted on the lines laid down 
by the Institute it will at least afford you opportunity of proving your 
metal, and if the same spirit animates you as that which I have indi- 
. cated should guide you in the work for your first clients it may prove, 
by such conscientious work, a ladder by which you may climb to dis- 
tinction, as so many eminent members of the profession have so climbed 
before you. But let not temporary failure in competition, or any 
other legitimate mode of acquiring practice and position, induce you 
to deviate from upright and independent conduct, being ever careful 
to respect, by avoiding unprofessional interference with, the work of 
a brother architect. The accomplishment of such ends will, I be- 


lieve, be furthered by unrestricted professional intercourse, which 


is encouraged by associations like our own; and perhaps a helping 
hand might more frequently be extended by the elder members of 
the profession to the struggling young architect. Nevertheless, you 
must feel no reticence in appealing to experienced brother profes- 
sionals in your early trials and difficulties, as any architect worthy 
of the name will feel complimented by your solicitation for assistance 
and advice. The “legal position and professional responsibilities ” 
of the architect are of the greatest importance in preventing misun- 
derstanding with the client, and in avoiding the still greater evil of 
legal differences, as every professional legal dispute is not only dis- 
astrous to the litigant architect, but reflects upon the whole profes- 
sion, for the avoidance of which it is only necessary to observe with 
ordinary care a few simple rules of practice; and should it ever be 
oar misfortune to get into such troubles, instead of rushing into 
itigation follow the advice I have just given you, and consult some 
old and experienced brother professional, which will doubtless result 
in mediation. 

I have thrown together short memoranda upon: The retainer of 
the architect ; his responsibilities; quantities and tenders; certifi- 
cates; extra works; arbitration; charges; and ownership of draw- 
ings. The young architect, in his anxiety to obtain work, is too 
apt to treat with indifference the client’s retainer. The retainer 
should be a definite request, either verbal or written; if not the 
latter, it would be well that the retainer should be confirmed in 
writing, which can be readily introduced into the early correspond- 
ence ; all conditional retainers should be regarded with caution, as 
they usually result in disappointment. A legal retainer for more 
than one year should be in writing, but this does not apply to en- 
gagements in building works which extend over one year. With the 
retainer the architect’s responsibilities commence. Every architect 
undertakes, in the exercise of his professional duties, to bring a fair, 
reasonable, and competent degree of care and skill to their discharge, 
but he does not undertake to bring the highest possible degree of 
skill and judgment, yet the law requires that he shall be duly quali- 
fied to practise his profession, and he is liable for damages for negli- 
gence and unskilfulness. 

Looking at the trust imposed upon the architect in his responsi- 
bility for, first, the vast amount of capital placed at his absolute 
disposal; second, the terrible (and generally fatal) consequence of 
failure from imperfect construction in design or in the execution of 
a structure; third, the lasting nature of the monument to his honor 
or to his disgrace which his buildings perpetuate —from these con- 
siderations you must feel the importance and gravity of your respon- 
sibilities, and the absolute necessity for their conscientious and com- 
petent discharge; and I would further add that the ill-devised, 
inconvenient, or inappropriate nature of your design, entailing upon 
the proprietor or building owner annoyance and loss, involves you, 
if not in legal responsibilities, in the serious charge of incompetence. 
If by faulty or insecure construction a calamity should occur (if not 
fatal) endangering life, it will remain a stigma upon your profes- 
sional reputation through life. The crude deformity of a building 
from inartistic and unarchitectural design is a standing record of the 
incapacity of the architect instead of a contribution to “ architect- 
ure,” which provides for the convenience and the magnificence of 
nations, and gives to them the lustre and prosperity which true civil- 
ization implies. ; 

Quantities and tenders must be considered together, the former 
being the means of procuring the latter. The question of quantities 
having for so many years agitated the profession, a review of “ ae 
fessional practice” would be incomplete without some notice of it. 
In the early days of my practice quantities were unknown, as each 
builder made his own measurements and calculations, or employed a 


surveyor to do so; but the growth of competition rendered the con- 
tinuance of such a course impracticable, not only from the time it 
would occupy to procure tenders, but the expense and trouble en- 
tailed upon each competing contractor, which have brought about 
the present custom of quantities in procuring tenders. And tbis 
pes we must accept, it having obtained legal recognition; there- 
ore, we have only to consider the best mode of procuring and mak- 
ing use of them. Exhaustive discussions have practically narrowed 
the issues to this : “ Should the architect take out the quantities for his 
own work, or should they be taken out by an independent surveyor?” 
The strong view which was taken by the Institute against: the pro- 
vincial practice of the architect being the quantity-taker has been 
considerably modified in consequence of the concurrent testimony of 

rovincial architects of eminence in support of the practice, although 
in London the quantity-surveyor continues to take them out. The 
advocates of the architect taking out his own quantities say: “ If 
they are taken out by the surveyor, his responsibility to the builder 
for errors of omission is sufficient inducement to the surveyor (for 
his own protection) to take out his dimensions full; ” also, ‘that 
from the advance in the science of quantity taking, the minute ad- 
measurements and multiplication of items of the minor detail of the 
work (extending to many folios of the quantities) convey to the 
builder an exaggerated description of the works, and that this minute 
detail creates considerable difficulty in arriving at a just estimate of 
extra and omitted works at the completion of the contract, and often 
tends to increase the amount of extra works.” 

Now, whatever force there may be in these arguments, I do not 
propose to adopt them as a reflection upon an educated and high- 
minded class of professional men, but raise the question on the 
simple ground of fitness and appropriateness of the provincial prac- 
tice of architects measuring their own quantities. It is urged that 
the architect’s duty extends only to the preparation of the necessary 
plans and specification for the proposed work; but with the prepara- 
tion of the estimate or tender he has nothing legitimately to do. In 
reply, I think it the architect’s duty to protect the bpilding owner, 
and also to see ample justice done to the builder. It is, therefore, 
the province of the architect to see that the basis on which the 
tender is made is equitable both to employer and employed. It must 
be assumed that the architect knows more of the details of his plans 
than any one else, and by measuring up every portion of the works 
for quantities, such a minute review of every detail of construction 
enables him to prepare much more accurate specifications and work- 
ing-drawings than he would do by delegating the quantity-measuring 
to other hands. The architect being the agent of the building 
owner, the builder might fairly ask, for his rotection, that the quan- 
tities should form part of the contract. To this I shall presently 
refer. It is the duty of the architect, under the usual building con- 
tract, to ascertain the amount of extra and omitted works, and if he 
prepares the quantities on which the contract is made up, he is bet- 
ter prepared to perform his duty. Now, if the quantity-surveyor is 
employed, the preparation of the specification and the measuring up 
of the extra works would be more properly performed by the sur- 
veyor instead of the architect. It may be said that if the quantities 
become part of the contract, it becomes less material who prepares 
them so that the tender shall represent as nearly as possible the cost 
of the buildings; for such purpose I contend that the architect is as 
competent as the surveyor to perform the work. 

An argument against the quantities forming part of the contract 
is that the builder’s estimate is not a tender for the execution and 
completion of the buildings as shown on the plans, but is an estimate 
only for the works described and included in the bills of quantities ; 
but no injustice is done to the building owner if he pays for such 
work only as is erected in the building by the contractor, whether it 
be included in the bills of quantities or not, and it is the duty of the 
architect in measuring up the extra work to ascertain and determine 
this, and it is much more just and equitable for the building owner 
to be called upon to pay for any works omitted from the quantities, 
than that the quantity-surveyor should be held responsible to pay for 
works done for the building owner. 

Lastly, as to the payment for quantities : thcy are in all cases paid 
for by the building owner, the charge is included in the builder’s 
tender, and if the building owner is made aware of this fact this 
course is not objectionable. Excepting in large contracts, when the 
charges for quantities are considerable, they should be paid directly 
to the architect by the building owner, as, if they are added to the 
builder’s estimate, commission is paid to the architect upon tbe 
amount of these charges. In many instances when the quantity-sur- 
veyor has been employed, the architect has taken a share of his 
charges, but this is illegal, and the Institute having issued the follow- 
ing minute: “That such practice is deemed conduct which, in the 
opinion of the Council, is derogatory to the professional character,” 
will be sufficient to prevent the continuation of the practice. I would 
say, in concluding this somewhat long notice of this subject, that tle 
income of the architect being considerably affected by the prepara- 
tion of quantities (although a low ground on which to justify the 
practice), the work is one which (you will agree with me) the pro- 
vincial architect is not in a position to give up without good and suf- 
ficient reason. i 

The “ architect’s certificate” is one of the important documents 
with which you will have to deal. The issue of a certificate is 
final and binding upon both the building owner and contractor, 
and there is no more certain way of breaking a contract than for 
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the building owner to refuse to honor a certificate. Therefore, the | been a vexed question, which has resulted in the architect being 
architect accepts the full responsibility of any error in the certificate | unable to retain the drawings, if requested to give them up to the 
he issues; consequently great caution is necessary, more especially as ( building ownsr. It has been contended that, as the drawing is the 
to the final certificate at the conclusion of the works, which deter- | vehicle or tool by the use of which the architect provides the client 
mines the final balance of amount due in discharge of the contract, | with the building required, it cannot, in fairness, be claimed by the 
and which the contractor or building owner can only open by arbi- building owner; but it must be borne in mind that the building 
tration (to which [ shall presently refer). Except in case of fraud, | owner pays for the plans, and a separate charge for them is recog- 
no architect’s certificate can be ignored or set aside, showing the | nized by the Institute scale ; therefore he would appear to be entitled 
great importance of the documenteand the consequent responsibility | to them. If, during the progress of the works, the building owner 
attached to certificates. requires, for furnishing or any other purpose, copies of the plans, he 

‘“‘ Extra works ” is a subject on which the solicitude of the young | would be furnished with them. Therefore, however reluctant we 
architect cannot be too anxiously directed, as, if there is one subject | may be to part with our drawings, we certainly have no legal claim 
more than another on which the client is likely to raise an issue with upon them after our charges are paid, and in this respect we are no 
his architect it is “extra works,” more professional dissatisfaction | worse off than the solicitor whose client claims his papers; but in 
having been caused by inattention to the insidious accumulation of | the few cases which occur when drawings are demanded, we must 
extras than by any other cause. One precaution against “unex- | be satisfied with keeping copies. I beg, in conclusion, to add a word 



















pected ” extras is for the architect to prepare his own quantities, by 


which there would be less probability of omitting from the specifica- 


tion any portion of the necessary works which are usually discovered 
ut the completion of the contract. Extras will necessarily arise 
from alterations made by the building owner during the progress of 


the works, for which it is advisable to have definite estimates; and if 
this is not practicable from the nature of the work, weekly state- 


ments should be kept of the time and materials, which should be fre- 
quently laid before the building owner, in order that he may be made 
acquainted during the progress of the work of the increased amount 
of expenditure. 
“‘written orders must be given for extras” should be scrupulously 
observed, as it brings before the architect and building owner the 
extras before they are executed. I may add that it has been legall 

held that drawings do not constitute an order for extras, although { 
think this decision would, in many cases, be subject to revision. 
The architect being paid by commission on the amount of expendi- 
ture, any large and unexpected increase in the cost of the buildings 
exposes the architect to the suspicion of the building owner that self- 
interest may have something to do with such increased outlay. In 
cases when buildings are erected on speculation or for investment, 
the increased cost very seriously affects the building owner. Thus 
the “pernicious extra” causes dissatisfaction and frequently alien- 
ates the confidence of the client, to the serious prejudice of the archi- 
tect. It is, I trust, unnecessary for me to remind you of the ille- 
gality of an architect participating directly or indirectly in the 
profits arising from the works on which he is employed; all such 
surreptitious dealing entitles the building owner to full redress, and 
all contracts influenced by fraudulent gifts or commissions are void. 

Until a comparatively recent date, tbe architect was universally 
constituted the sole arbitrator in the building contract, and from 
whose decision there was no appeal; but there are now few respect- 
able contractors who will sign contracts which do not contain the 
arbitration clause, which gives a power of appeal against the archi- 
tect’s decision upun all matters except the perfection of the work, 
of which he is the sole judge and over which he retains absolute 
control. The architect being the agent of the building owner, 
although the architect is not legally one of the parties to the dispute 
or difference, he is usually the party who raises the dispute by 
requiring something to whieh the contractor objects. Now, under 
such circumstances, it must be admitted that the contractor’s cbjec- 
tion to constitute the architect arbitrator is not unreasonable. [ do 
not think the architect suffers any loss of vaca by surrendering to 
an independent arbitrator the determination of disputes under the 
contract, but is relieved from much responsibility, and is more free 
to act independently in the service of his client, the building owner, 
in carrying on the work, and, as the architect's act can be reviewed, it 
is a salutary check upon his hasty decision. Doubtless building arbitra- 
tion is expensive, troublesome and vexatious, the necessity for which 
it should be the anxious care of the architect to avoid. Although I 
hold in the highest admiration the perseverance, great ability, and 
high integrity of the legal profession, I am disposed to think, in 
building cases requiring special technical knowledge, that an able 
and experienced architect should universally be appointed arbitra- 
tor, with the assistance of a legal assessor when necessary. 

It is erroneously believed that the customary and usual commission 
of five per cent is a legal one. For uniformity of practice the Insti- 
tute has issued a scale of professional charges to which the architect 
is fairly entitled, and these charges can be recovered in a court of 
law, if such customary commission can be proved to be a fair and 
reasonable charge for the work done. The words of a recent judg- 
ment are: “ No body or society have any right whatever to fix the 
charges at certain sums; it is a mere question of ‘quantum meruit,’ 
that is, the measure of value of the work done.” Therefore, although 
the architect’s usual commission of five per cent is seldom objected 
to by a client, except under the special circumstances of a large, 
very plain building, or when many portions of a building are in 
duplicate, the commission must not be assumed to be a legal charge, 
recoverable as a commission, without proof that for the work done 
the charge is fair and reasonabie. Under such circumstances it is 
the safest course for you to enter in your diary each day’s work of 
yourselves and clerks, with all expenses and outgoings. With such 
a corroborative proof of time, labor, and expense expended in the 
work, you may have little fear of recovering the amount of your 
commission according to the Institute scale. 

“The ownership of drawings ” on the completion of the works bas 


The clause in building contracts requiring that 





of warning. Although the young architect should possess _ 


‘‘The keen Ale which seizes the prompt occasion, 
Makes the thought start into action, 
And at once plan and perform, resolve and execute,” 


I would bid him beware of restless ambition, which, 


‘*Like a circle in the water, 
Never ceases to enlarge itself, 
Till, by broad spreading, it disperses to nought.” 


Amid all the changes and chances of a checkered professional 
career, I would suggest for your professional shield, “purity and 
strength.” 

eS 


PAPER AND CONCRETE CHIMNEYS. 


501 CALEDONIAN RoaD, HOLLOWAY, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
November 22, 1883. 
To THE EpIToRs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Will you kindly allow me to ask through your cok 
umnos if any one in America has built a paper chimney, or can some 
subscriber give a description or details of the paper chimney erected 
in Breslau? It is stated to be fifty feet high, and by a chemical 
preparation is rendered fire-proof (?), and also impervious to water. 
Also, I wish to ask if any chimney stalks have been built in America 
of concrete. I know there is one at South Dock, Sunderland, Eng- 
land, about fifty-six feet high from ground, and I should like to bear 
of any others that may have been erected. 

Hoping you will please favor me by allowing these queries to 
appear in your paper, I an, sir, Yours faithfully, 


R. M. BANCROFT. 





BRICK PIERS. 


NEw YORK, December 8, 1683. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,—In the article on the catastrophe at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, published in your issue of the 1st inst., it is claimed “ That the 
fall of the structure was due to the failure of the brick piers upon 
which the columns rested which supported the floors and roof of the 
ruined building.” Whether it be true or not it seems very likely to 
have been the case. It has been found in this city that a large num- 
ber of brick piers were insufficient to sustain with safety the load 
upon them, leading to the conclusion that no calculation as to their 
strength was ever made. Not only this, but a large number of 
plans are presented to the Bureau of Inspection of Buildings, show- 
ing that no attempt was made to proportion the brick piers to the 
columns above and the weight to be imposed — numerous instances 
have occurred wherein it was proposed to impose from twenty to 
fifty tons per square foot on the brick piers. 

While on this subject I may be permitted to say that I do not 
approve the practice of using bond-stones in brick piers for the rea- 
son that the bonding of the brick is amply sufficient, and that the 
bedding of the bond-stone is not to be trusted to the average work- 
man. Neither do I approve of the practice of running up the outside 
face-brick of the piers, and then grouting the inside courses; far 
better to lay all the brick in courses at the same time, and with 
mortar of the same consistence as that used for the outer face of pier. 
I have found by experience that the interior of grouted piers settled 
below the outer course of brick, leaving the bond-stone in razp.idly 
built piers bearing only on the outer or face-brick of pier. Whenever 
a pier is grouted with lime-mortar the cap-stone should not be put 
on until at least twenty-four hours thereafter, and this stone and 
iron base-plate, or both combined should be of sufficient thickness to 
receive the weight above and transmit it to the pier below, which 
in numerous instances I have found not to be the case. 

Respectfully, W. P. E. 


. 





New Apprications or Luminous Paint.— Some useful applications 
have lately been made in England of luminous paint where it is desirable 
to render objects visible in the dark, such as life and mooring buoys, 
numbers of vessels, dangerous rocks and headlands, a large rock having 
recently been painted. Perhaps the most striking application is the 
painting of the mariner’s compass on board ship, by which means it is 
rendered clearly visible, and the course can be easily kept should the 
lamp be extinguished. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


Although a large portion of the build intelli 
dig prostaed by their regular Y oe cadens: the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe 


gially from the emailer and outlying towns.) 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


Printed pire patents here mentioned 

ether with full detail Gidet tions, may be obtasned 

the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 


239,796. STEAM-BOILER. — George H. Asire,SSouth 








Bend, Lud. 

2a),302. HEATING-STOVE. — Philo D. Beckwith, 
Dowaziac, Mich. 

289,504. Doow-BeLL. — Ellis S. Bloomfield, dr., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Is)N1L. DECORATING CEILINGS AND WALLS, — 


Frederick &. Cheesman, Flushing, N. Y 
269,821. CUr-OFF FOR CONDUCTORS. — W. Frank bid 
Fisher, Springfield, O. 
230,831. STENCH-TRAP. — Charles Halstead, New 
York, N.Y 


280,;32. WINDOW - BLIND. — Jacob B. Hartman, 
Wooster, O. 

239,240. HEATING-STOVE. — Samuel Ingling, Dowa- 
giac, Mich 


39,847. WATER-BACK AND BOILEB-FITTING FOR 
Rayaes. — James McGinley, Chicago, Il. 

pi Hasp-Lock. — Ernest K. Michaelis, Syca- 
more, O. 
cot DISINFECTANT. — George E. Rice, Boston, 

ass. 

249,868. Paint. — Albert Sorg and Franklin D. 
Phillips, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

289,569. FIRE- EXTINGUISHING APPARATUS AND 
Escape. —Patrick Henry Spelman, New York, N. Y. 

289,876. FIRE-E8ScaAPE LADDER. — Kobert M. Wil- 
son, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Seas R-HANGER. — Caleb Brinton, Chicago, 
qe Door-HANGER. — Caleb Brinton, Chicago, 
289,900. PROTECTING IRON WATER-PIPES FROM 
Rusr. — Frederick Eaton, Los Angeles, Cal. 

289,905. SAFETY-APPLIANCE FOR ELEVATORS. — 
Alfred Fitzroy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

239,008. Fine-EscaPe, —John Griesenauer, Dar- 
denne, Mo. 

289,924. FRE - EscaPE. — John B. Morris, New 
York, N. Y. 

299,937. BASIN AXD WATER-CLOSET VALVE. — 
Holland Smith, San Francisco, Cal. 

289,948. DEVICE FOR JOINTING LUMBER. — Clar- 
ence A. Williams, Webster City, lowa. 

289,961. Door-HANGER.—Frank Birmingham, Hor- 
nelisville, N. Y. 

289,963. FuRNacs. — Virgil W. Blanchard, New 
York, N. Y. ‘ 
oo STEAM-RADIATOR. — George B. Boomer, 


arrytown, N. Y. 
249,967. Hot-Al FURNACE. — Charles B. Buynton, 
New York, N. Y. 

290,007. FIRE-EscaPE. —James H. Downing, Lane, 


290,024. LooK AND LaTCH.— Henry Hersee Free- 
man, Milton, Untario, Can. 

290,041. VENTILATOR. — David Groesbeck, New 
York, N. Y. 

290,048. SELF-CLOSIXG HATCHWAY. —Charles C. 
Hartung, St. Louis, Mo. 

290,071. WmINnDOW-SasH. — Tolbert Lanston, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

290,076. Fire-Escape.—Miles K. Lewis and Euclid 
Sanders, Hastings, Neb. 
so Fire-EscaPe. — W. Clay Lutz, Bedford, 


290,084. COMBINED REGISTER AND VENTILATOR. 
— William H. Maxfield, Maysville, Ind. 
290,093. DvooR-HANGER. — David Nickel, Morris, 


l. 
ee Hasp-Hoox.—Geo. H. Sargent, New York, 


790,133. METALLIC PLASTERING-SURFAOE. — Jas. 
Stanley, New York, N. Y. 

290,172. AIR-HEATER FOR FORNACES. — Virgil W. 
Blanchard, New York, N. Y. 

290,177. ¥ine-EscaPs. — John Miner Cunningham, 
Flora, 1. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PeRMITS.—Since our last report six per- 
mits have been granted, which are as follows: — 
M. J. Sappington, three-st’y brick building, es 
MceCulloh St., un of Presstman St. 
D. F. Haynes & Co., two-st’y brick building, 26’ x 

Ti’, 8 w cor. Nicholeon and Decatur Sts. 

Lineweaver & Co., one-st’y brick building, 20 x 
52,8 8 Granby St., between East Falls Ave. and 
Albeinarle St. : 

Jas. J. Sullivan, two-st’y brick stable, in rear of 
139 Dallas St. 

Francis Krag, three-st’y brick building and two- 
ay brick stable, ne cor. Central Ave. and Biddle 


Josephine L. Slaughter, three-st’y brick building, 
we Stirling St., between Madison and Chew Sts. 
Boston. 
Boiuyprxc Premits. — Brick. — Mar h &t., 
sry he ba tor Robert Bradley, dwell., 24’ x 68, four- 
8 








HovoseE. — For Mr. J. C. H 
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Parker St., rear, near Boylston St., Ward 22, for 
Samuel G. Snelling, carpet-beating building (iron), 
28/ x 40’, two-st’y flat; J. D. Payne, builder. 

Baldwin St., near Northampton St., Ward 18, for 
Hancock Inspirator Co., factory, 76 x 175/, four-st’y; 
ell, 38’ x 56; Gooch & Pray, builders, 

Wood. — Woodville Sq., off Cottage St., Ward 20, 
for Guy A. Clifford, dwel}., 15/x 194’, and 22/ x 32/, 
two-st'y pitch; Guy A. Clifford, bui der. 

Eutaw St., No. 118, Ward 1, for Chas. E. Day, 
dwell., 16 x 18/6’ and 21’ x 2%, two-st’y man : 
Frame & Patten, builders. 

Gilbert St., near Centre St., Ward 23, for Owen 
Nawn, dwell., 26’ x 38’, three-st’y flat; Stephen Mo- 
Neil, builder. 

Gardner St., near Chester St., Ward 25, for Chas. 
H. B. Breck, dwell., 16’ x 17’ and 22’ x 26, two-st'y 
pitch; Daniel M. O'Connell, builder. 

Gates St., No. 81, cor. t Eighth St., No. 312, 
Ward 15, for Henry B. Stratton: dwell. and store, 22! 
x 38/, three-st'y flat; Henry B. Stratton, builder. 

Gates St., No. 79, Ward 15, for Henry B. Stratton, 
deli 2 x 24’, three-st’y flat; Henry B. Stratton, 

er. 

Woodville Sq., off Cottage St., Ward 20, for Guy 
A. Clifford, dwell., 14” x 16 and 19 x 30/, two st’y 
pitch; Guy A. Clifford, builder. 

Clif’ St., rear, near Glenweod St., Ward 21, for G. 
A. Brackett, mason’s locker, 16 x 40’, one-st’y flat; 
G. A. Brackett, builder. 

Franklin St., near Lincoln St., Ward 25, for C. E. 
Dearborn, dwell., 24 and 30/ x 32’, two-st'y pitch; 
C. E. Dearborn, builder. 

E St.,{.No. 225, Ward 18, for Chas. Reedes, dwell. 
and store, 22’ x 36, three-st’y fiat; P. F. Hanlon, 
builder. 

Elliot St., near Pond St., Ward 23, for Charles Pen- 
hallow, dwell., 27’ x 47’, two-st’y pitch. 

Warren St., Nos. 25, 21 and 29, Ward 21, for Fran- 
cis A. Brooks, carriage-manafacto , 50’ and 50/ 67’ x 
ie nue 81’, three-st'y mansard; Warren Hayford, 

uilder. 

Lauriat Ave., near Norfolk St., Ward 24, for G. W. 
Goodale, 2 dwells., 14" x 19 and 22/x 31’, two-st’y 


itch. 
J Clif, St., Nos. 28 and 30, Ward 21, for George W. 
Brackett, 2 dwells., 20/ x 40’, three-st’y flat; Geo. A. 
Brackett, builder. 

Elm St., near Ford St., Ward 1, for Thomas Yeo- 
mans, carpenter-shop, 18’ x 24’, one-st’y pitch; Thos. 
Yeomans, builder. 

South St., near Washington St., Ward 23, for Pat- 
rick Devine, 2 dwolls., 19’ x 28’, two-st’y pitch; D. 
Johnstone, builder. 

Bennett St., near Parsons St., Ward 25, for Pierce 

uirk, dwell., 22/ and 30/ x 30’, two-st’y pitch; Pierce 

irk, builder. 

Hyde Park Ave., near Wakefield St., Ward 23, for 
Richard White, 11’ x 15/ 6” and 21’ x 52’, two-st’y 
pitch; Dougall McDonald, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


land a four-st’y and 
basement residence, brick, with brownstone nish, 
38 x 75’, is to be built at No. 366 Clinton Ave., from 
designs of Messrs. Parfitt Bros., at a cost of about 


$60,000. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Quincy St., 8 8, 100’ e Bedford 
Ave., 2 eae | brownstone front dwells., tin 
roofs; cost, total, $11,500; owner, Mrs. Creighton, 179 
Quincy St.; architect, T. F. Houghton. 

Park St., Nos, 16 to 22,8 6 8, 150’ e Broadway, 4 
three-st'y frame double tenements, tin roofs; cost, 
each, $4,300; owner, Catharine Straub, 11 Lewis 
Ave.; architect, T. Engelhardt; builder, Geo. Straub. 

Flushing Ave., No. 867, n 8, 260’ e Broadway, tin 
roof; cost, $3,500; owner, Mrs. J. Hecht, 607 Broad- 
way; architect, A. Herbert; builders, J. Rauth and 
C. Schneider. 

Central Ave., n w cor. Himrod St., two-st’y frame 
tenement, tin roof; cost. $2,400; owner, Rubert Sea- 
bury, 135 Central Ave.; builder, W. H. Nicholls. 

Prospect Pi., Nos. 202 and 204, 8 s, 241/ 10// w Van- 
derbilt Ave., 2 three-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, each, $2,500; owners, J. H. Hill, 393 Flatbush 
Ave., and P. B. Rogers, 119 or 129 Prospect Pl.; car- 
penter, Geo. Scheel. 

Lorimer St., No. 490, 6 8, 360/n Van Cott Ave., 
three-st’y frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$5,590; owner, Peter Kohliman, 492 Lorimer St.; 
architect, J. F. Smith: builder, Jno. Brundle. 

DeKalb Ave., n 8, 22/6 Evergreen Ave., three-st’y 
brick store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; 
owner, Hugh O’Brien, 231 Evergreen Ave.; builders, 
H. McZuilken and P. F. O’Brien. 

Ellery St., Nos. 94 and 97,8 8, 110’ e Marcy Ave., 
2 three-st’y tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $3,500; 
owners and builders, Geo. Lehrian & Sons, 321 South 
Fifth St.; architect, T. Engelhardt. 

Park Pl., 2 8, 133’ 10” e Fifth Ave., 4 two-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$5,000; owner, architect and builder, Jno. V. orter, 
184 Park Pl. 

Twelfth St., » 8, 10/ w Third Ave., 4 three-st’y 
frame tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $4,000; own- 
er, F. L.. Corwin, 108 Wall St., New York City; archi- 
tect, J. H. Herbert. 

Twelfth St.,n 8, 206/6" e Fifth Ave., 3 two-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin or vel roofs; cost, 
each, $7,000; owner, Jno. C. Bushfleld, 64 Utica Ave.; 
architect, R. H. Heasman. 

Seventh Ave., @ 8, 147s Carroll St., 4 three-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
$7,500; owner, Henry Lonsdell, Ninth St., cor. Sev- 
enth Ave.; architect and builder, A. V. B. Bush; 
mason, Jacob Brown. 

Evergreen Ave., 8 w cor. Ralph St., threest’y 
frame store and tenement, tin roof; cost, 3,500; 
evner and arobitects, Young & Lamb, & Bushwick 

ve. 

Garfleld Pl., n 8, 200’ 9/ w Sixth Ave., 4 two-st’y 

brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 

$5,000; owner and builder, ‘Edward H. Mowbray, 317 

Seventh St.; architect, W. J. Conway. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUILDING PeExitTs. — Frame house, Ellicott St., 


near Carrollton St.; cost, $11,000; owner, J. Fischer; 
architect, G. J. Metzger. 
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Frame house, Clinton Ave.; cost, $5,000; owner, 
F.F. Umbehann; architect, G. J. Metzger. 

Police headquarters and Station No. , on the Ter- 
race; cost, $58,000; architect, M. E. Beebe. 

Stone dwelling-house, North St.; cost, $23,000; 
rab yal Mr. Andrew Langdon; architect, James G. 

utler. 

Addition to the ‘‘ Sanitarium; ’’ owner, Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Main St., near Tupper St.; architect, A. C. 
Eseuwein. 

Brick residence, Allen St.; cost, $8,000; owner, 
Mrs. D. C. Weed; architect, C. R. Percival. 

STABLE. — North Division St., cor. Spring St., brick 
stable; cost, $7,500; owner, A. J. Benzing; architect, 


G. J. Me r. 
ci Chicago. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL, —Solomon Wheeler, of this 
city, has deeded the Episcopal church a valuable 
tract of land in the western division of the city, and 
advanced $200,000 towards the erection of a church 
and preparatory school. 

Facrorny. — Wm. Strippelman, architect, planned the 
four-st'y and basement factory, dry-house and en- 
gine-house, for Olbrich & Golbeck: cost, $17,000. 

FLATs. — Wm. Strippelman, architect, has the fol- 
lowing flats under construction: — 

Six two-st’y and cellar flats, for Marshall & Pau- 
lett; cost, $30,000. 

Two-st’y and cellar flat, 25’ x 60’, Trenton brick, 
stone trimmings, for Mary E. Shonk; cost, $7,000. 

Two-st’'y basement and attic flats, 25/ x 60, for 
A. Dressel; cost, $6,000. 

Two-st’y flat, 20/ x 50’, for Peter Ray; cost, $5,000. 

STORES AND FLatTs. — The following stores and flats, 
Serpe by Wm. Strippelman, architect, are now 

ing erected: — 

Three three-st’y stores and flats, 70’ x 75’, for Wm. 
Fitzgerald; cost, $25,000. 

Three threest’y stores and flats, 70” x 75/, for 
John Gersteller; cost, §25,000. 

Three-st'y store and flats, 68’ x 109’, for J. Moeller 
& Son; cost, $18,000. 

Three-st’y store and flats, 24’ x 65’, for @. Schnei- 
der; cost, $7,500. 

Three-st’y store and flats, 24/ x 55’ for B. Stein; 
cost, $7,000. 

Three-st'y and basement store and flats, 25/ x 60, 
for J. Stornberger; cost, $7,000. 

Two-st'y store and flat, 24/ x 72’, for J. Boland; 
cost, §7,000. 

Two-st’y store and flat, for T. Katz; cost, $5,000. 

TENEMENT-HOUSE. — Wm. Strippelman is architect 
of the four-st’y brick tenement house, 22! x 66’, to be 
built for D. Zemansky; cost, $7,500. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — F. Goetowski, two-st’y dwoll., 
972 North Paulina St.; coat, $2,00. 

A oeepkas two-st’y dwell., 2958 Dashiel St.; cost, 


78’ x 78/, Illi- 
nois St.; cost, $49,000; architect, H. Waescher; 
builder, Thos. Nicholson. 

Thomas Dowling, 9 three-st’y dwells., Jackson St., 
cor. Wood St.; cost, §50,0°0; architect, W. A. Fur- 
ber; builders, Geo. Lehman & Co. 

H. B. Sortman, 5 two-st’y dwells., 3219 to 3229 Ver- 
non Ave.; cost, §10,/00; architects, Wheelock & 
Clay; builders, Geo. Lehman & Co. 

Carter H. Harrison, three-et’y store and dwell., 73 
and 75 Fourth Ave.; cost, $10,000; architect, J.J. 
Flander. 


Newberry Estate, five-st’y poerhgae 


Detroit. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — George Hatt, brick dwell., 90 
Garfield Ave.; cost, $4,500. 
J. V. Smith, frame stores, 824-830 Gratiot Ave.; 
cost, $8,000. 
J.L. Lyons, brick dwell., 32 Davenport St.; cost, 


$8,000. 
Geo. Watkins, 2 brick dwells. aud barns, 427-129 
Third St.; cost, $8,000. 
eis to Varney, brick dwell., 40 Canfield Ave.; cost, 
Mason & Rice, frame dwell., Henry St.; cost, $5,- 


000. 
ecu & Rice, brick house, 31 Sibley St.; cost, 
i W. Holoomb, brick dwell., 199 Fourth Ave.; 


cost, $4,300. 

Board of Education, brick school-house, Harper 
Ave.; cost, $7,000. 

Henry Carew, brick and wood store, 259 Campan 
Ave.; cost §'3,000. 

Mason & Rice, brick dwell., 148 McDougall Ave.; 
cost, $10,000. 

Frank A. Dejat, brick store and dwell., 999 Michi- 

Ave.; cost, $5,000. - 

Julius Hess & Co., brick dwell., 29 Garfield Ave.; 
cost, 37,4. 

D. Whitney, Jr., brick and stone store, Woodward 
Ave.; cost, $40,000. 

Now York. 


Hooses. — For Mr. Richard Deeves, plans for four 
more private residences have been drawn by Mesars. 
D. & J. Jardine, to be built on the ss of EKighty- 
third St., 100°e of Ninth Ave. Two will have tront- 

es of 18’, one 19’, and one 20’, all by 52’; cost, about 

: ,000; fronts, Philadelphia brick with stone trim- 
mings. 

Ten residences will be built for Mrs. Flora Saw- 
ier on the west side of Alexander Ave., from One 

undred and Thirty-seventh to One Hundred and 
Thirty-eighth St., from designs of Mr. John Rogers; 
cost, about §90,000. 

On One Hundred and Forty-second St.,s 8, 300° 6 | 
of Willis Ave., Mr. Wm. O. Gorman will build 4 
three-st’y and basement dwells., brick and brown- 
stone fronte, 18/ 9’’ x 45/ each; cust, $75,000. 

BUILDIXe@ PERMITS. — One Hundred and Twenty- 
eighth St.,s 8, 245’e Tenth Ave., two-st’y brick stor- 
aes gravel roof; cost, $15,000; owner, D. G. 

uengling, 1 Kast Sixty-seeoond St.; architect, Paul 
F. pn; builders, J. & L. Weber. 

One Hundred and BAS ag St., D @, 200’ w Elton 

Ave., 3 three-st’y frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 

$2,200; owner, Peter Kleemann, 116 Essex St., build- 

ers, C. Haffen and Geo. Folger. 
Seventy-first St., 3.8, $25’ © Second Ave., 5 four-st’y | 
brownstone front tenements, tin roofs; cost, cach, 
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$15,000; owner, Jacob L. Maschke, 113 Rivington St.: 
architect, John C. Burne. 

Fifty-seventh St.,n 8, 150! e Lexington Ave., three- 
st’y brick stable and dwell., tin roof; cost, $16,0U0; 
owner, D. B. Fayerweather, 115 East Fifty-seventh 
St.; architects, Chas. Komeyn & Co.; builders, Alex. 
Brown, Jr., and Guy Culvin. 

One Hunvred and Twenty-third St.,38, 21194" w 
Third Ave., three-st’y brick stable, tin roof; cost, 
$12,000; owner and mason, Jere. C. Lyons, 212 One 
Hundred and Twenty-seveuth St. 

West Fifty-fourth St., No. 100}, five-st’y brick 
dwell., tin roof; cost, $8,000; owner Aug. Brackman, 
963 Sixth Ave.: architects, Miller & Reickert. 

Eiqghty-eighth St.,as 160’ 8 Third Ave., 4 five-st'y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $14,000; own- 
er, John G. MacDonald; 1532 Park Ave.; architect, 
A. B. Ogden. 

One Hundred and Fifteenth St., ns, 200’ w Fifth 
Ave., two-st’y brick stable, slate roof; cost, $5,u%0; 
owner, Morris 8S. Hermann, 9 and 11 Frauklin St.; 
architect, Geo. W. da Cunha. 

South Fifth Ave., No. 63, five-st’y brick factory, 
metal roof; cost, $20,000; owner, Lorillard Spencer, 
3 Mercer St.: architect, Jno. B. Snook. 

Sirty-eighth St., ns, 126/ w Eleventh Ave., 3 five- 
st'y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $12,000; 
owner, E. Wadsworth, St. Anns Ave., cor. One Hun- 
dred and Forty-seventh St.; architect, C. Baxter. 

West Forty-third St., No. 335, tive-st'y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $18,000; owners, L. and L. K. 
Ungrich, 160 West Thirty-third St.; architect, M. L. 
Ungrich. 

enth Ave., es, Forty-eigbth to Forty-ninth Sts., 

8 five-st’y brick tenements and stores, tin roofs; cost, 

two, $12,000 each and six, $15,000 each; owner, Wm. 

aes West Forty-seventh St.; architect, M. L. 
ngrich. 

Fifty-sixzth St.,8 8, 325 e Tenth Ave., 2 fivest’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $20,000; own- 
er, Wm. Henderson, 61: East Eighty-second St.; 
architect, John C. Burne. 

Tenth Ave., Nas. 508, 510 and 512, 3 five-at’y-brick 
tenements and stores, tin roufs; cost, eacb, 314.000, 
owner, Margaret E. Niebuhr, 131 East One Hundred 
and Twelfth St.; architect, Geo. W. da Cunba. 

Eleventh Ave., W 8, 25/ 5/8 Sixty-ninth St., 2 five- 
st’y brick tenements and stores, tin rvofs; cost, 
each, $15,000; owner, John Win. Guntzer, 76 Seeond 
Ave.; architect, J. ‘I. Brett; builders, Kobert Shaw 
and Watkins Bros. 

Sedgwick Ave., W 8, 800 8 Morris Dock Station, 
two-st'y frame dwell., slate and tin roof; cost, $3,000; 
owner, John Biggart, 247 West Eighteenth St.; 
architect and carpenter, Wm. Biggart. 

Prospect Ave., n e cor. Isaac St., Fordham, two- 
st'y frame dwell., shingle roof; cost, $3,0U0; owner, 
Henry D. Puroy, cor. Berrian Ave. and Isaac St.; 
architect, Arthur Arctander. 

Sizly-ninth St., 8 8, 200’ w Eleventh Ave., 4 five- 
st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $15,000; 
owner and builder, Kichard Clatfy, 905 Bustwick 
Ave., Brooklyn; architect, Elbert D. Howes. 

ALTKBATIONS. — West Fifty-second St., Nos. 314 and 
315, rnise inansard to full st'y, four-st’y brick exten- 
sion and internal altcrations; cost, $10,400; owners, 
Jas. H. Lyon; 314 West Fifty-second St., and Sarah 
M. Horn, 316 West Fifty-second St.; architect, Wm. 
Bedell; builder, not selected. 

Ann St., re cor, Theatre Alley, internal altera- 
tions; cost, $5,50U; owner, Isabella Gott, 355 West 
‘Lhirty-fourth 3¢t.; architect, Jas. KE. Ware; builders, 
Robinson & Wallace and J. C. Wessells. 

West Forty-second St., No. 500, cor. Tenth Ave. 
show-windows on street and avenue, and internal 
alterations; cost, $5,000; Henry A. Smith, 460 West 
Forty-fourth St., lessees, the Paper-Hanyings M’f'g 
of the Geo. W. Allen Company (limited), on prem- 
ises, architect, Jacob dL. Mould; builders, Aios 
Woodrutt’s Sons. 

Park Ave., 1 wor. Forty-first St., rebnild walls 
of upper story, and internal alterations, flats; cost, 
$s,0uu; owner, Chas. Duygin, 310 Madison Ave.; 
architects aud builders, Clas. Buek & Co. 

Nassau St., No. 120, roof of main building raised, 
extension to be raised three stories; cost, $5,U00; 
owner, Wim. Kramer, 50 Bowery; architect, J. Kast- 


ner, 
Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Twentieth St., cor. Glenwood 
oh Nh two-st’y planing-mill, 55’ x 63’; Chas. Blan- 
chard. 

Murket St., No, 4025, rear of, two-st’y bakery and 
stable, 40’ x 4u’/; R. W. Strode, contractor. 

Girard Ave., @ Of Sixty-third St., two-st’y stable, 
22’ x 5u’; Kister & Orem. - 

Market st., No. 731, third at’y addition to store, 24’ 
x 50’; Jno. Foreman, contractor. 

Thirty-jirst St... @ cor. Thompeon St., two-st’y 
ice. house, 52’ x 52’; Jas. B. Doyle, contractor. 

Broad St., n of Cambria St., two-st’y feed-store, 
40’x Su’; Geo. M. Christman, owner. 

Twenty-first St., n of Johnson St., 3 three-st’y 
Gwells., 19’ x 72’; Chas. W. Budd, owner. 

Sizteenth St., between Tioga and Ontario Sts., 
three-st’y dwell., 16x 33’; Jacob Blinn, owner, 

Park Ave.,s of Susquehanna Ave., three-st’y 
school-house, 45/ x 56’. K. J. Dobbins. 

Sizth St., n of Cambria St., two-st’'y dwell., 17’ x 
44’, W. Tecklenburg, contractor. 
- Centre St., woof Thirty-sixth St., 3 two-st’y dwells., 
14’ x 40’; W. S. Shedwick & Bro. 

Lewis St., between ‘Tioga and Venango Sts., two- 
st'y dwells., 144 x 3u’; Geo. Lutchendorf, owner. 

Huntingdon St., cor. Franklin St., 3 two-st’y 
dwells., 15’ x 44’; also, one-st’y store and dwell., 16/ 
x 46’; Jno. Loughran. 

Sixteenth Si.,n of Moore St., three-st’y dwell., 16/ 
x41/; Hugh Moody, owner. 





PROPOSALS. 


Coun Bote: 
ae: {At Marion, O.) 
MARION, O.,’ December 4, 1&3. ° 
Notice is hereby.given that sealed proposals will.be 
creeived at the Auditor’s Office, at Marion, -O., up*to 





PROPOSALS. 


1 o’clock, P. M., on the 4th day of January, 1884, 
for the furnishing of materials and labor required in 
the construction of a fire-proof court-house for Marion 
County, O., as per plans and specifications by D. W. 
Gibbs & Co., architects, now un file at the Auditor's 
Uffice of said county. 

Each proposal must be accompanied by a good and 
sufficient bond in the sum of one thousand dollars, 
conditioned that, if awarded the work, he or they will 
enter into a contract and give the bond required iu 
specifications. 

Blank bids will be furnished by the Auditor. 

The right reserved to reject any or al) bids. 

By order of the Commissioners. 

418 B. F. WAPLES, Auditor. 





{CHOOL FURNITURE. 
[At Cincinnati, 2) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Office o 
Public Schools until Monday, December 24, 1883, 
at 12 M., for furniture and repairs of furniture for one 
year, according to specitications on file in said office. 
Each bid must contain the name of every person in- 
terested therein, and inust be accompanied by a suffi- 
cient guaranty by some disinterested person, that if 
the bid Is accepted a contract will be promptly entered 
into, and the per one tee of it properly secured. 
Bids must upon blank forms, to be obtained in 
said office. 
The right is reserved to reject any and all bids. 
Bids must be addressed to 
GUSTAV R. WAHLE, 
417 Chairman Committee on Furniture, 


OUNDATION CRIB. 
(At Sand Beach, Mich.) 
OFFICE OF LIGHT-HOUSE ae 





ELEVENTH DISTRICT, 
DETROIT, Micnu., December 13, 1883. 

Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received at 
this oftice until noon of Thursday, the 27th day 
of December, 1883, for building and putting in 
position « foundation crib for a light-bouse at the Har- 
bor of Refuge, Sand Beach, Mich. 

Plans and apecifications can be seen at this office, 
where blanks for making bids, with necessary bonds, 
etc., can be bad on application. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and 


to waive any defects. 
CHAS. FE. L. B. DAVIS, 
Captain of Engineers, U.S. Army. 


417 Engineer Eleventh Light-house District. 





leat 
(At Buffalo, N. Y.] 

December 13, 1883, 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Boanl of 
Sewer Commissioners of the City of ButfFalo, N. Y., at 
No. 31 City and County Hall, in said citv, thl ¥ri- 
day, December 28, 1883, at 3 o’clock, IP. M., for 
the construction of the outlet section of the Bulfalo 
Trunk Sewer, in accordance with plans and specitica- 
tions on file in the office of the Engineers, No. 44 
Chapin Block, in Buffalo. 

Each proposal must be accompanied with a bond in 
a penalty of 25 percent of the bid, executed by two 
sureties residing in the State of New York, condi. 
tioned that the successful bidder will execute the 
contract and give security therefor, ag required by the 
Specifications. 

The Commissioners reserve the right to reject all 
bids. D.C. BEARD, 





417 Chairman Board Sewer Commissioners, 
EADSTONES FOR NATIONAL CEME- 
TERIEs. 


OFFICE OF NATIONAL CEMETERIES, 
Wasttinatron, D. C., December 12, 1s83, 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, with a copy of thia 
advertixement attached to each, will be received at 
this office until 12 o’clock, noon, Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 15, 1884, for furnishing three thousand head- 
atones, more or less, of American white marble, for 
unmarked graves of Union soldiers, under the pro- 
visions of the acts of Congress of March 3, 1873, and 
February 3, 1879. 

Specitications for the work, blank forms of pro- 
porals, and all necessary information on the subject, 
will be furnished on application to this office. 

Proposals are required to besubmiltted on the forms 
supplied for the purpose. 

Yhe right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 

Bids should be endorsed ** Proposals for furnishing 
Headstones,’’ and addressed to the undersigned. 

% R. N. BATCHELDER, 
418 Deputy Q. M. Gen... U. S. Army. 





ISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES. 
(At Philadelphia, Pa.) 
OFFICE PHILADELPHIA GAS- WORKS, 

Sealed proposals will be received until 2 Pp. M., 
Monday, December 24, 1883, for the furnishing in 
such quantities, at such times, and to such stations as 
directed by the undersigned, of all the supplies of the 
following kinds required by this Department during 
the year 1854; — 

Paints, oil, turpentine, varnishes, ete. - 

Lumber, hardware, iron and steel. 

Window and lamp glass, B. H. matches. 

Wrought-iron tubing, tittings, Jainp rods and bends. 

Street lanterns, lamp stems, burner-cleaners. 

Lamp. posts, stop-box rims and covers. 

Pig-lead. lead pipe, block tin. 

Lubricating oils, ete.; stationery for Works. 

Brass, service and meter cocks, valves and screws. 
All brass work to be of heavy patterns and Philadel- 
phia manufacture. : 

Schedules of the different kinds and amounts re- 
quired can be seen at the. office, squthwest corner 
‘wenty-second and Filbert Streets. 

The right ia reaerved of rejecting any or all bids 
deemed prejudicial to the interest of the Works. 

Address to the undersigned, at office, No. 20 South 
S>sventh St.,. endorsed “ Proposals for — (here state 
description of goods). : : at a 

417 WM. K. PARK, Chief Engineer. 


. 


PROPOSALS. 
Vere Noe 





(At Fort Smith, Ark.} 

The Board of Aldermen of the city of Fort siith, 
Ark., desiring to obtain a system of water-works, will 
grant aliberal franchise toa company willing to erect 
and operate the same, To that end propusitions will 
be received up to the first Monday in February, 
1884. For information address 

ED. M. KENNA, 
418 Chairman Committee on Water Works. 





| a at 
(At Washington, D. C.] 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 


TREABURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, ID. C., December 12, 1883. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12M.,0on the 3d day of TR URE: 1884, for fur- 
nishing and erecting complete, one hydraulic freight 
elevator for the cash room of the Treasury Lrepart- 
ment Building at Washington, D.C., in accordance 
with specification, copies of which and any additional 
information may be had on application at this office 

413 M. £. BELL. Supervising Architect. 





See APPARATUS. 
(At Mobile, Ala.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
& TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, ID. C., December 13, 1883. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 M., on the 7th day of January, 1884, for sup- 
plying and fixing in place complete a low-pressure re- 
turn-circulation steam-heating apparatus, in the cus- 
tom-bouse building, at Mobile, Ala., in accordance 
with drawings and specification, copies of which and 
any additional information may be had on ete acation 
at this ottice, or the office of the superintendent. 
41x M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 





| tel ait 
[At New York City.} 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, { 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASstInaros, D.C., December 7, 1883. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 M.,on the 2Iist day of December, 1883, for 
furnishing and erecting two steam freightelevators, 
one in the Assay Office Kuildiog and the other in Pub- 
lic Stores Building, corner Laight: and Washington 
Sts., New York City, in accordance with specification, 
copies of which and any additional information may 
be had on application at this office or the ottice of the 
Superintendent of Kepairs at New York City. 


M. Kk. BELT, 

417 Supervising Architect. 
Ce 
OFFICK. OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, D.C... December 11, 2883, 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 M., onthe 3d day of January, 1884, for fur- 
hishing and delivering, ready for fixing in place, all 
the plate, double thick sheet, double-thick sheet 
groand, and cathedral glass) required for tke past- 
office, court-house, ete., at Charleston, W. Va., in 
necordance With specification, sehedule and diagrams, 
copies of which and any additional information niuay 
be had on application at this office or the oftive of the 

Superintendent. M. I. BELLE, 
417 Supervising Architect. 





[At Charleston, W. Va.] 





KON LIGHT-HOUSE FOUNDATION, 
{At Fourteen-Foot Bank, Delawnre Bay.] 
OFEICK oF THE LIGHT-HOCSE Boakhb, 
WastiInGTron, DL C., Deeember 13, Dsss. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this « fice until 
2. M. of Thursday, the 27th day of December, 
1883, for furnishing the materials and Jabor of all 
kinds necessary forthe completion of the tnetal-work 
of the foundation cylinder for the Fuurteen-Foot Bauk 
Light-House, Delaware Bay. 

Jans, specifications, forms of proposal, and other 
information may be obtained on application to this 
office. 

‘The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and 
to waive any defects. STEPHEN C. KOWAN, 
418 Vice Admiral U.S. Navy, Chairman. 





RON PIPE AND SPECIAL CASTINGS. 
[At St. Paul, Minn.) 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF WATER cag 
SIONERS, ST. PAUL, December 12, 183. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Board of Water Commissioners of the City of St. Paul 
until 12 M., January 14, 1884, for furnishing said 
city with the following list of cast-iron water-pipe and 
special castings, in accordance with the plans and 
specitications on file in office of sald Water Board: — 

4.70" lin. feet of 4-inch pipe, with privilege of 4,070 
feet additional. 

19,150 lin. feet of 6-inch pipe, with privilege of 6,000 
feet additional. 

4M) lin. feet of 12-inch pipe, with privilege of 1,000 
feet additional, 

& ftw) lin. feet of 16-inch pipe, with privilege of 1,000 
feet additional. 

Special castings, 35 tons, with privilege of enough to 
lay above pipe. 

All pipe to be shipped by rail and delivered free on 
board of carsat St. Paul. Freight to be prepaid. 

Pipe and specials to be delivered jn such quantities 
as may be ordered, and within thirty days trom date 
of order, and all to be delivered by October [, Isa4. 

Payments will be made by monthly estimates, but 
no payments will be made before July 1, 1284. 

A bond with at least two sureties, in a sum of at 
least 20Uper cent of the gross amount bid, must accom 
pany each bid... 

The Board reserves the right to reject any and all 
bids. . 

Endorse on envelope, “ Pro 
and Specials.’* © 
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“sYCCORDING to the Fireman's Journal, which quotes from 
A the Commercial Bulletin, the losses by fire in this country 

during the first eleven months of the present year have 
been about ninety-two millions of dollars, and it is probable 
that the total of losses for the year will reach the round sum 
of one hundred millions. If we add to this the expense of 
maintaining insurance officers and agents, we shall find that the 
cost of combustible construction, carelessness, and incendiarism 
in the United States has been this year at least one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars. We are often told that by the 
‘‘blessings of insurance” this enormous burden is ‘ distrib- 
uted” so as to be “unfelt.”” (Un other words, the man who 
builds the cheapest and most combustible warehouse that he can, 
fills it with valuable goods and then sets it on fire, either inten- 
tionally or by carelessness, gets back the value of his building 
and goods in cash from the underwriters, and they again collect 
what they pay out, together with as much more for their own 
salaries and expenses, by levying a tax upon all the buildings 
and goods, which is finally added to the price of the goods, and 
paid by the consumer. To take a single example, tlie cotton 
manufacturer pays, in the price, the cost of insurance on the 
raw cotton until it is delivered at his mill, and a further pre- 
mium upon the same while in process of manufacture, and upon 
the buildings in which it is manufactured, with the machinery 
in them. All these form a part of the cost of manufacture, 
and are added to the price of the product. From the manufact- 
urer the goods goto the commission merchant, who also pays 
a premium for insuring them and the building in which he 
stores them; and from him they go to the jobber and the 
retailer. Each one of these keeps them, as well as his own 
warehouse, covered by insurance, and adds the cost to the price 
of what he sells. Supposing a year to elapse between the 
gathering of the cotton and its delivery in the shape of cloth, 
to the consumer, the enhancement in cost, to pay the expense 
of insurance alone, will be, as a rough average, about two per 
cent. Every other manufactured article bears a similar tax, in 
many cases, where the production and sale are slow, amounting 
to ten or fifteen per cent instead of two; und even raw pro- 
duce is somewhat burdened. Siuce the impost bears upon all 
alike, each person endeavors to reimburse himself by asking a 
little higher price for his labor, so that in the end the insurance 
burden diffuses itself as a nearly uniform tax of about two per 
cent upon the total annual expenditure of every family in the 
country. 





IEWED in this light, the insurance tax is not so “ insen- 
sible’”’ as some would have us believe. To state the case 
in a little different way, every man or woman in the com- 

munity who is paid for his or her labor, works one week in 
every year as a gratuitous contribution toward paying the sal- 
aries of insurance agents and the fire losses caused by careless- 
ness orcrime. Returning again to the original estimate, and 
wetting the total cost of fires and insurance in the United 
States at one hundred and fifty million dollars a year, we will 
divide this sum by the number of families in the country, 
which would be, by the usual reckoning, about ten millions. 
Ten million families, to raise a hundred and fifty million dollars 
a year, must pay fifteen dollars apiece, on an averaye. Taking 
into account the climate and circumstances of all portions of 
our territory, it may be safely asserted, we imagine, that fifteen 


dollars for each family would pay the cost of all the wood and 
coal used for household cooking and heating throughout the 
United States; and a transformation in methods of construc- 
tion, by which conflagrations would be rendered, if not impos- 
sible, at least as rare as in some countries, would be a direct 
pecuniary benefit, equalling in value a perpetual gift to every 
family in the republic of all the fuel needed for domestic use. 


\ HE New York city government, after taking an immense 
amount of contradictory testimony as to the danger from 
electric-light wires above ground, has passed an order that 

at the end of two years all wires of the kind shall be buried 
beneath the surface. ‘This decision will relieve the minds of a 
great many people, who have read with terror the accounts of 
injury and death caused by accidental contact with electric- 
light wires, and are little relieved by the astonishing assertions 
of the engineers representing the companies which now occupy 
the house-tops. One of these scientific gentlemen, according 
to the report of the New York World, gravely informed a com- 
pany of visitors the other day that only two persons have been 
killed by electric-light currents, one of these being a line-man 
who failed in joining two “line” wires, and the other a delib- 
erate suicide, who grasped the two poles of a dynamo machine 
intentionally. The reports of accidents to firemen and others 
who come in contact with such wires on the roofs of buildings, 
the same expert considers to be quite erroneous, and to have 
their foundation only in the terrors of persons who, in clamber- 
ing about, stumble over unobserved obstacles, and ascribe their 
fall to an electric shock. There may be some truth in this, but 
the dangerous character of wires carrying currents of high ten- 
sion is now perfectly established, and the fact that a mistake 
is occasionally made does not render their removal to a safe 
place any less desirable. 


RATHER important case has been decided in an English 
H court, involving the question of the proper value of an ar- 

chitect’s time. A certain architect and surveyor in Dev- 
onshire was employed to make plans of a certain estate, show- 
ing how it might be laid out for building purposes, as a guide 
to the arbitrators who were to decide upon the value of a por- 
tion of the land which had been taken for a railway. This work 
occupied twenty-two hours of the architect’s time, according to 
his memoranda, and eight hours’ time of one of his clerks, and 
his charge was one hundred and ten dollars. In payment of 
the bill, the owner of the land sent him forty-seven dollars, re- 
fusing to pay more, and a suit was brought against him for the 
balance. The counsel for the defence, with the impudence 
characteristic of English lawyers, explained that his client had 
allowed five guineas, or twenty-six dollars, as a “ qualifying 
fee,” or compensation for preliminary work, and two guineas, 
or ten dollars and a half a day, as a “‘ fair allowance ”’ for “ pro- 
fessional men.’”’ Apparently the lawyer and his client thought 
that architects ought to work eleven hours a day for that price, 
and throw in office-rent and clerk-hire; but the judge could 
not agree with them in their estimate of the proper income of 
‘“‘ professional men,” and, ‘‘considering,” as he ‘said, “the 
amount of ability, knowledge, learning, and skill which the 
plaintiff brought into operation for the benefit of the defend- 
ant,” he saw nothing unreasonable in the charge, and ordered 
judgment for the plaintiff with costs. 


R. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, a very distinguished 
Radical politician in England, and a high officer of the 
Government, has made some suggestions in regard to the 

improvement of the dwellings of the poor which merit atten- 
tion. In Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion, it should be made a pun- 
ishable offence for any person to own houses in a state unfit for 
human habitation. To use his own illustration, the law already 
punishes those who sell diseased meat; and there is no more 
reason for allowing tenement-house owners to make a profit out 
of buildings in which health and morality are impossible, than 
for permitting butchers to poison their customers with bob-veal 
or trichinous pork. In order that the way may be opened for 
improving the condition of tenement-house property, Mr. Cham- 
berlain proposes that town and city authorities should be em- 
powered to condemn and take land and buildings, and to re- 
construct or build anew, in such manner as to provide whole- 
some and decent habitations for the very poor, assessing the 
whole ora part of the cost of such improvements upon the 
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neighboring estates, as is done in the United States, under the 
name of assessments for betterment, to defray the expense of 
laying out parks, or other public works. 


CCORDING to the Butlder, excavations have recently 
A been made at the site of the ancient temple of Jupiter at 
Dodona in Epirus, with most interesting results. The 
temple itself, which was of comparatively recent date, has 
entirely disappeared, and even its situation is marked as doubt- 
ful on the maps; but M. Carapanos seems to have been fortu- 
nate in the selection of a spot for sinking trial pits, and the 
remains of the foundations of the temple were soon reached. 
The most singular discovery made among the ruins was that of 
a considerable number of lead tablets, on which were found 
inscribed the questions submitted to the oracle, which spoke 
through the talking oak-trees of the sacred grove surrounding 
the temple. Every school-boy remembers the good advice 
which a plank from one of these trees, built into the ship 
Argo, was accustomed to give to Jason and his companions on 
their voyage; and it is certain that the oracle enjoyed a very 
high reputation throughout Greece, and that the talking oaks, 
or rather, the priests who interpreted the language of the 
rustling leaves, were called upon for advice upon an infinity of 
subjects. Unfortunately, the questions only appear upon most 
of the tablets, the inquirer having perhaps been satisfied to 
carry away the answer in his memory, but one tablet was 
found which has the question written on one side, and the reply 
of the oracle on the other. ‘The original owner of this one 
asks the oracle what deity he must pray to in order to relieve 
certain members of his family from chronic ailments, and is 
answered, according to the inscription on the reverse, by a 
direction to go to the city of Hermione, on the coast of 
Argolis, and pray to the goddess who would meet him coming 
from the neighboring island of Hydrea. There is a character- 
istic indefiniteness about this direction, which adds to the inter- 
est of the tablet as a relic of antique life. 


HE great Arlberg Tunnel, which is to connect the railways 
of Switzerland and Austria, has been successfully opened, 
the entire work having been completed in a little more 

than three years. Two contractors were employed, one firm 
excavating from the eastern side, with boring-machines on the 
so-called ‘* percussion” system, while the other firm worked 
from the west side, with rotating drills. The rock penetrated 
was mostly mica-schist, and the percussion drills proved in this 
to be somewhat more efficient than the others. The rate of 
progress was very rapid, forty feet a day having frequently 
been accomplished ; and the contractors will in this way secure 
a considerable extra profit for themselves. Unlike most tun- 
nels, in which the pioneer drift is made at the top of the in- 
tended excavation, the Arlberg tunnel was pierced first at the 
base by the boring-machines, and enlarged upon by hand, the 
pieces of rock dislodged by the tools falling directly into the 
trucks used for their removal. The total length of the tunnel 
is about six and one-half miles, and the roadway in it is graded 
to a fall of two hundred and sixty feet in that distance. 


sO 


HE subject of the preservation and renewal of forests 
seems to be growing of more and more importance, and 
from several quarters come reports of the planting opera- 

tions in contemplation or now actually in progress. The New 
York Chamber of Commerce has undertaken to interest itself 
in the wooded country which lies at the source of the Hudson 
River, and includes the Adirondack Mountain group, and is 
endeavoring to persuade the Legislature to purchase the whole 
district and keep it forever as a wooded preserve. One of the 
arguments which seems to have had most weight with the 
Chamber of Commerce committee, in determining to recom- 
mend this step, was the very forcible one that the denudation of 
the Adirondack country would, according to the usual expe- 
perience, probably diminish very materially the regular flow of 
water in the river, and might in this way interfere with naviga- 
tion to a serious extent. It seems hardly possible that the 
State Government, even of New York, will bé prevailed upon 
to take possession of a vast tract of land in deference to opin- 
ions so new, in some respects, as those now current with regard 
to forests; but it is quite within the power of the public 
authority to promote tree-planting in such effectual ways as to 
ensure the continuous replacing of all forests destroyed, with- 
out spending any money or sacrificing the rights of private citi- 
zens in any way. One mode of accomplishing this result is by 
relieving from taxation, for a certain number of years, all land 


upon which a given amount of labor in tree-planting is annually 
expended. Thousands of farmers pay every year, most unwil- 
lingly, heavy taxes upon land which brings them in nothing, 
being too poor or too uneven to be worth the cost of tillage. 
Such land is generally well fitted for tree cultivation, but the 
profits of this, large as they are, are so remote that the neces- 
sary time is rarely taken from occupations which promise a 
quicker return. The remission of taxes, which is to the farmer 
a saving of just so much of the cash which he can generally so 
ill spare, would be a great additional inducement to the utiliz. 
ing of neglected land, and would call forth, if required, a muuh 
greater amount of volunteer labor than the value of the taxes 
could purchase in any other way, while the State or town, upon 
a fair assessment of the land and timber, after twenty-five ro 
thirty years’ growth, would soon get back again, with interest, 
all the income which it had lost during that time. 


NOTHER of those cases of responsibility of architects 
Hi which occur so often in France was recently reported in 

La Semaine, with editorial comments. <A certain archi- 
tect made drawings for a church-building, upon which was 
shown in section the floor, built with beams laid on edge in the 
usual way, and raised a certain distance above the ground. 
The builder, in the construction of this portion, found it con- 
venient to throw a quantity of rubbish into the space under the 
floor, completely filling it, and took the additional liberty of 
laying the floor-beams on the flat, directly in the rubbish, and 
spacing them much farther apart than the specifications 
directed. The floor soon rotted out, the partitions settled, and 
much of the work had to be reconstructed at considerable 
expense. It was then necessary to decide who should pay this 
expense, and the question was referred to the editor of La 
Semaine, who replied, with his usual good sense, that the 
serious fault in the matter belonged to the contractor, who,t o 
save himself money at the expense of his employer, delib- 
erately violated his contract, committing thereby an obvious 
fraud, and making himself liable for the whole cost of making 
good the whole of the work affected by the consequences of his 
act. ‘The responsibility of the architect in the case was simply 
that of the agent of the proprietor. As such an agent he had 
certainly failed in his duty in regard to this floor, and was 
liable to have the commission or compensation paid him for 
that proportion of the whole work reduced, or withheld alto- 
gether, and was also bound to make good the expense whidh 
his employer had incurred in securing other professional ser- 
vice for the defense of his interests. 


T is not quite certain that our law would agree with that of 
the French in regard to such a case as the following, but it 
is interesting to notice the way in which matters of the kind 

are regarded on the other side of the water. Two neighboring 
lots of land were below the street level. The proprietor of 
one wished to improve his by filling it to the street grade, but 
delayed doing so until he had inquired of the editor of Za Se- 
maine des Constructeurs what obligations he would incur in 
respect to the owner of the adjoining estate by the change of 
grade. The reply assured him that under no circumstances 
would he be entitled to fill his land in such a way that the 
earth would run down upon his neighbor’s property ; but that 
he must either terminate the filling by a slope suited to the 
character of the material, the foot of which would fall withih 
his own ground; or must, if he desired to bring the whole to 
the new level, build a retaining-wall of sufficient strength to 
hold the mass in place. This retaining-wall, again, although it 
would serve as the foundation for a wall above, could not, like 
ordinary walls in this position, be built over the dividing line, 
as a party-wall, without the express permission of the adjoin- 
ing proprietor. 


DOUBLE competition, according to the Butlder, is to be 
Hi held for the selection of designs for the new Exchange at 

Amsterdam. The first competition is to be one of sketches 
only, open to all thé world, in which ten equal premiums will 
be awarded, of one thousand florins each, or about four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. The authors of the five sketches placed 
first will contend again in a competition for finished designs, 
and the architect winning the highest place in the second com- 
petition will be employed to carry out the building, which is to 
cost about a million dollars. The other four competitors will 
be rewarded with prizes of six thousand, five thousand, four 
thousand and three thousand florins respectively. The sketches 
are to be submitted by May 1, 1884. 
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LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE.! — IX. 


ITH the reign of 
King Henry VII 
commences a new 

era in English domestic 
architecture. Its pe- 
culiar origin is very 
easily accounted for on 
a reference to history. 
“The policy of this 
king,” says Mr. Hume, 
SAS “when he came to the 
S—S—— === throne, consisted in de- 
ressiny the barons, and 
Pel tere eee elevating and promot- 
4Q\ NO ea Sings men of new families, 
WiMh@MMas Nee who were more depend- 

ent upon his will. The 
nobility now, therefore, 
instead of vying with 
each otherin the number 
and courage of their re- 
tainers, which had hith- 
erto been the case, by 
decrees acquired a more 
sociable and laudable 
emulation — endeavor- 
ing to excel in the splen- 
dor of their mansions, 
stables and equipages—while tle common people, no longer retained 
tn vicious idleness by their superiors, were now obliged to learn 
some callin or trade, thus becoming useful, both to themselves and 
to the State.” Henry VIL was himself a great builder, and it was 
with him, and not at the dissolution of the monasteries, which is the 
ge erally received opinion, that the Tudor style of architecture came 
into practice. Of this beautiful style of domestic building we are 
next to treat. 

The Tudor architecture is of three distinct characters, though 
each is only an improved modification of the one which preceded it. 
virst, we have the turreted style, with bay-windows, the turrets 
being crowned with domes of an ogee form. Second, that of the 
tu-ret, the oriel window and the gable with pinnacles, in the time of 
King Henry VIII, and last, that of gables and pinnacles alone, in 
the reiga of Elizabeth. The palace built near Richmond by Heary 
VII was in the first style, seeming to derive its general ideas from 
the Plantagenet castles, with turrets assimilating to those of his 
ce.ebrated chapel attached to Westminster Abbey. A perspective 
representation of the exterior of this picturesque and splendid pile 
has fortunately been preserved, and may be seen in the volumes of 
“ Vetusta Monumenta,” or ancient monuments of England, engraved 
from a large original painting of it, ten feet in length by nearly five 
in height, supposed to have been executed by a pupil of the cele- 
brated Rubens early in the reign of Charles I, and still preserved in 
good order in the British Museum. But the royal edifice itself now 
no longer exists. It was seized by Oliver Croinwell, who caused a 
survey and valuation of the premises to ba made preparatory to a 
sale, but soon after the restoration of Charles II it again passed into 
th: hands of the royal family, though probably in a neglected and 
dismantled condition, as soon after this period it fell into decay. 

The Tudor architecture, however, had not been rendered suffi- 
ciently attractive until after Cardinal Wolsey had built his princely 
palace at Hampton Court. The prototype of the style of this splen- 
did pile may be seen in some degree in Henry VII’s chapel at 
Westminster, and partly in the exquisite gateway of St. Augustine's 
Monastery at Canterbury. The various roofs, which in the preced- 
inz styles had been low and flat, were now much elevated, and clus- 
tered chimneys, gables, turrets and pinnacles shot up with a beautiful 
lightness and delicacy. The fine taste of Wolsey appeared in all 
the arrangements of this mansion, no less than in the great variety 
of his other works at Ipswich, Oxford and other places. Henry 
VIII being himself engaged in building had become exceedingly 
jealous of the Cardinal on account of the superior beauty of this 
sumptuous structure, and is reported, on the authority of Stow’s 
«© Annals,” to have asked Wolsey what he meant by erecting a house 
so much finer than any of the royal palaces. The aspiring minister, 
thus suddenly and sharply reminded of his relative position toward 
the monarch upon whose favor only he could depend, had only one 

art to take; he replied to his majesty’s question, “ ‘That it was not for 

imself he was erecting such a dwelling, but if the gift might be ac- 
cepted the palace of Hampton Court was intended for his sovereign.” 
From what is known of the temper of the King it is probable that if 
he had nut obtained his object in this smooth and easy way he would 
not have scrupled to resort to rougher means; but the Cardinal did 
not go entirely unrequited, for, though the King took the new palace 
without any compunction, yet as a sort of recompense he licensed 
the minister to live in his manor at Richmond Palace. The Cardinal 
availed himself of this permission, and seems to have made the best 
he could of his hard bargain. 
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The palace of Hampton Court although now abominably disfig- 
ured by tasteless and discordant alterations was the finest of the 
works of that reign; but when the fate of the numerous monastic in- 
stitutions had been decided by the sacreligious and tyrannical Henry, 
many of his courtiers and favorites became enriched by their spoils, 
receiving from him gifts of large manors and eatates that had be- 
longed to these suppressed houses. ‘Thus many of the noblemen to 
whom they were given, causing alterations to be made in these 
highly ornamented monastic structures, converted them into manor- 
houses and country seats. 

From these contingent events originated a more decided advance 
in the improvement of domestic architecture. A still more enriched 
style was produced, examples of which, through the lapse of time, or 
owing to tasteless innovations, are now rarely to be met with in their 
perfect and original purity. These edifices were adorned with mul- 
titudes of acute-angled gables, and had oriel windows, supported 
beneath on projections of clustered mouldings. They were mostly 
built of brick, but some were faced with flints, or more generally 
checkered in various figures with fine black glazed bricks, so dis- 
posed as to produce a very fanciful and agreeable effect. These 
seem to have been at first introduced for the purpose of employing 
such bricks as were discolored by burning, in a manner the least 
unsightly. Ina kiln of bricks a certain number must, from their 
situation, be more strongly acted upon by the fire than the general 
mass, and these, consequently, become smoked and darkly tinged. 
With the tact and invention so peculiar to the architects of those 
ages this seeming disadvantage, like others of equal weight, was 
turned to good account, and what in other hands would doubtless 
have been blemishes were converted by them, on the contrary, into 
embellishments. Instead of allowing the workmen to use such bricks 
indiscriminately, and thereby disfiguring the wall with spots, they 
were selected as being more valuable than the others, and wrought 
into devices where the plainness of these surfaces on the fronts 
had neither apertures nor stone dressings. Many examples of this 
pleasing kind of ornament could be given, but those on the ancient 
manor-house at Bermondsey were perhaps the most striking. They 
consisted of lozenges or diamond-shaped fizures, with crosses upon 
their upper points; cross-keys and sword; the arms of the diocese of 
Winchester; the enriclied cross, curiously constructed ; the cross of 
St. Andrew; intersecting triangles, in allusion, probably, to the (re- 
ceived) doctrine of the Trinity ; the globe and cross, which was the 
merchant’s mark; the badge of the borough of Southwark (of which 
Bermondsey forms a part), and the representation of the west front 
of a church comprising a centre, with a semicircular Norman arch 
under a gable, whose pointed roof terminated also in a cross between 
two towers, as you will recollect to have seen it represented in the 
drawing of Salisbury Cathedral. All these ornaments were executed 
in the discolored bricks, so as to show very distinctly upon the face 
of the wall, and produced a most lively and picturesque effect. The 
quoins, or the alternately long and short blocks at the angles of the 
building, the cornices and other enriched projecting parts were gen- 
erally of stone. 

The chimney-shafts were now also very fanciful and curious. 
They were made to resemble groups of small columns with pedestals, 
plinths, bases and capitals. They were made of stamped bricks, 
moulded into forms of rich lozenge-work, twisted reeds, zig-zag 
mouldings, and fleur-de-lis ornaments. The octagonal turrets, also, 
on each side of the entrance, on the flanks of the building, and on 
the advanced entrance gateway were crowned with ogee domes, and 
surrounded with rampant lions supporting small banners and vanes, 
which were curiously wrought and gilded. It is, indeed, much to be 
regretted that most of the edifices of this kind, erected in the time 
of Henry VIII, are now either in a state of entira dilapidation, or 
so much modernized, from time to time, as to have lost nearly all 
their original characteristics ; but there are still five or six examples 
in the County of Warwick in a state of good preservation. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the style of domestic architecture 
that had prevailed during the reign of her father was still followed, 
but much simplified and made plainer. The plan of the building 
now generally consisted of three sides of a quadrangle, with a porch 
in the middle of the centre one, making the form of the plan that of 
the capital letter E, the first letter of the name of the Queen. Other 
fancies of this kind were sometimes introduced, and the manor- 
house built by an eccentric gentleman named John Thorpe exhibits 
a plan arranged upon the figure of the letters J and T, a compli- 
cated but not an inconvenient arrangement. The builder recorded 
his intention in giving it such a form in the following lines : — 


‘‘ These two letters, J and T, 
Joined together, as you see, 
Make a dwelling-house for me.” 

The width of the windows was now carried out to a great excess 
during this period, so as even to reduce the piers or solid wall be- 
tween them to little more than sufficient for the bare support of the 
fabric. The battlements and embrasures along the summits of the 
buildings were now discontinued; the low, obtuse Gothic heads of 
the windows had sunk into straight lines, and the windows were 
divided by mullion-bars and transoms. Bold gables still prevailed, 
and the attic windows showing above the roofs were formed by acute 
triangular pediments, having brackets and pendants surmounted 
with pinnacles and various other enrichments. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the lively and cheerful appearance of the Elizabethan mansions. 
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The oriel windows were of various forms. Sometimes they pro- 
jected in a semicircle, at others, broken into angles, and glazed with 
quarries, or small lights of a diamond form, as they had been in the 
ecclesiastical buildings. They were often carried up the whole 
height of the house from the ground in the form of a continuous bay, 
and had floral imagery formed in them by intricate frames of lead, 
dividing the panes into a multitude of lozenge figures, and other 
forms of glass, 

Turrets now began to disappear from the exterior, but the chim- 
ney-shafts were still grouped together as in the preceding style. 
These, however, were generally devoid of ornaments, except mould- 
ings at their bases and tops, and the chimneys were often placed in 
the external walls of the building, so as to terminate a gable at the 
top. ° 

7 is remarkable that every part of the decorative architecture 
which is discoverable in the Tudor mansions before the reign of 
Elizabeth was derived, however remotely, from the ecclesiastical 
architecture which then prevailed. Its forms and members were dis- 
tinctively Gothic in their character. This fact is worthy of particu- 
lar attention, since it aids to keep the mind on fixed principles 
rather than on mere modifications; but in the reign of Elizabeth the 
forms and decorations of the two styles, the Gothic and the Italian, 
became so indiscriminately mingled and confused that no true order 
or system could be said to prevail. Yet this mingled style is highly 
attractive and picturesque, although of so nondescript a character 
that it is impossible to designate it by any intelligibly expressive 
epithet. It was the result of a gradual change from the battlemented 
mansion of the later days of feudalism to the lightness and grace of 
the Italian villa. In the comparatively tranquil times of the maiden 
queen the nobility, no longer pent up within the walls of their resi- 
dences, felt themselves at liberty to sacrifice strength to convenience, 
and security to sunshine. ‘The outline of the structure was still 
peculiarly English, but Roman mouldings and Florentine ornaments 
were blended with the ancient details, particularly in the interiors, 
and at Jast nearly superseded them. 

After this period the builders seem to have indulged their own 
imaginations without any restraint; but with all the eccentricities 
of the manner which was thus introduced it yet has very con- 
siderable beauties. The angular and circular bay-windows now 
disappeared entirely, and were supplanted by large square ones of 
very large dimensions in their height, unequally divided by the 
transom-bars or separations, and placed in lengthened rows so 
as to form leading features in the several stories of the building. 
Battlements of all kinds were now entirely omitted, and the general 
effect of the pile becaine one of unbroken uniformity, except by the 
addition of a square turret in the centre and at the angles of the 
structure. The houses built in the reign of James I are defi- 
cient, however, in much of the picturesqueness found in those of his 
poe They were ona larger scale than in the time of 

‘lizabeth. Audley Inn, built in 1616, the manor-bouse of Hatfield 
in 1611, and Chariton House, in Wiltshire, about the same period, 
were perhaps the best specimens of this style. The house at Cam- 
den, in Gloucestershire, built by Sir Baptist Hickes, and which was 
burned down during the great civil war, consisted of four fronts, the 
pee one being toward the garden, and at each ancle was a 
ateral projection of some feet, with spacious windows. ‘The para- 
pet round the roof was finished with pediments of a very capricious 
taste, and the chimneys were in the form of small Corinthian pillars, 
with twisted shafts and rich capitals. A capacious dome crowned 
the roof, which was regularly illuminated for the direction of trav- 
ellers during the night. This immense building was enriched with 
friezes and entablatures, most profusely sculptured, and is reported 
to have been erected at an expense of nearly £30,000: it occupied, 
together with its offices, a site of eight acres. 

In the reign of James I properly commences the career of Inigo 
Jones, and as he was often employed in domestic architecture, his 
works in this branch of the art require some present notice. At 
Venice he had become acquainted with the works of Palladio, and in 
them he learned, as observed by Horace Walpole, “how beautifully 
taste may be exerted on a less theatre than (building) the capital of 
an empire.” Milton and Coleshill in Berkshire are strong proofs of 
the advancement of architecture during his career. But the plans 
of houses introduced from Italy by this master were not, perhaps, 
altogether suited to the climate or habits of the English, and in this 
respect a great improvement was effected by his successors. His 
greatest fault appears to have been that of aiming at magnificence 
under circumstances in which it could not be attained. Thus the 
convenience of his rooms was often sacrificed to the show and effect 
resulting from a hall or a staircase, or both; sometimes, to gain a 
vista through a suite of apartments, they were made decidedly too 
small for the general scale of the house. His distribution of win- 

. dows, also, is purely Italian, and the piers between them are often 
too large, so that the light admitted is insufficient in quantity. The 
habits of Italy enabled Palladio to raise his principal floor, and to 
have the farm-offices and those for the care of the vintage in the 
same range of building as the mansion, and this imparts an air of 
great magnificence to the Italian villa. But this arrangement does 
not seem to be so consonant with English convenience, and the Pal- 
ladian arrangement of plan is therefore not entirely suited to that 
country. A plan where the wings are extendéd laterally to some 
distance and attached to the centre by acolonnade is certainly pro- 
ductive of arich and elegant effect; but the arrangement is very 


adverse to general convenience, especially in mansions of that 
moderate scale which is in modern times of most genera] use. 
Where great splendor of appearance is the first object, use must 
often yield to it, and we shall find that magnificence must be paid 
for in convenience as well as money. 

But the English architects who followed Jones made use of modes 
of composition and arrangement peculiar to themselves and more in 
accordance with what was required by their patrons. It is true that 
in the transition which universally accompanied the revival of classic 
architecture (for the national Gothic had now irretrievably gone to 
decay) the name of Jones, by whom the change was finally accom- 
eee in England, stands in the first rank of those whose genius 
as rendered them illustrious in art. But the inventive talents of 
Wren and Sir John Vanbrugh, working upon the style which had 
long proved its fitness, in the hands of original thinkers, to meet 
every exigency of society and to assume every characteristic o* 
design, certainly maintained to the eighteenth century the claims of 
England to a noble and independent school of domestic architecture. 

As an artist of great invention, Sir John Vanbrugh bas a stronger 
claim to our notice than any of his predecessors. His buildings are 
the result of a combination of forms and an anticipation of effects 
originating solely from himself — effects which no one before him 
had either contemplated or executed — and such as amply justify the 
expression applied to him by the distinguished Sir Jolin Svane, that 
he was “the most poetical of all the English architects.” The 
author of some of the most brilliant and successful comedies in our 
language, he was often at swords’ points with his contemporaries and 
rivals, but as a wit he was inferior to none, and hence his novel 
compositions in architecture became objects of derision among the 
professed critics of the day, as being, in their puny notions, his only 
assailable point. Attacked also from party feeling, the public 
opinion of Vanbrugh was biassed by epigrams and emart verses 
from the pens of Pope and Swift, but when the former, in his fourth 
epistle, in allusion to Vanbrugh’s works, exclaims : — 


**Lo! what huge heaps of littleness around, 
The whole, a labored quarry above ground,” 


“he little thought,” observes a late writer, “that he was leaving to 
posterity a record of his consummate ignorance of art, and of his 
total insensibility to grandeur in all that relates to composition in 
architecture.” 

The opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds first enlightened the public 
upon the neglected and undervalued works of this extraordinar 
architect. “I pretend,” says the distinguished president, in his fif 
discourse before the Royal Academy, “¥ pretend to no skill ie archi- 
tecture; I judge now of the art merely as a painter. When I speak 
of Vanbrugh, I speak of him merely on our art. To speak, then, of 
Vanbrugh in the language of a painter: he had originality of inven- 
tion, he understood light and shadow, and had great skill in compo- 
sition. To support his principal object he produced his second and 
third groups of masses; lie perfectly understood in Ais art what is 
most difficult in ours, the management of the backgrounds by which 
the design and invention are set off to the greatest advantage. 
What the background is in painting, is the real ground upon which 
the building is erected; and as no architect 10k greater care that 
his work should not appear crude and hard — that is, that it did not 
abruptly start out of the ground, without expectation or preparation 
— this the tribute which a painter owes to an architect who com- 
posed like a painter.” 

The thanks of posterity are due to Reynolds for this noble and 
independent eulogium. He has exactly conceived and happily ex- 
pressed the peculiar beauties of Vanbrugh’s style. But what an 
unintelligible jargon must his words appear to a modern Greek, who 
takes a leaf, cut and dried out of Stuart’s Athens, sticks it on by 
way of portico to a three-story house without a particle of ornamen- 
tal finish around the doors and windows, puts a square appendage to 
contain the kitchen behind, and calls it “a classic design for a first- 
class villa!” To such a Greek, both Vanbrugh’s exquisite concep- 
tion and Reynolds's enthusiastic praise would indeed be foolishness. 

It must be admitted that the merits of Vanbrugh were such as 
neither Lord Burlington, nor the literati of the time, who supported 
him in his war against the architect of the stately Blenheim and 
Castle Howard, were able to appreciate. These gentlemen fell into 
the very error which in the previous lecture I took the opportunity 
to denounce — they were struck with admiration of Palladio, just as 
our present architects are of the ancients, and seizing his works with 
avidity, instead of studying their principles and considering their 
intention, they reconstructed exact copies in England, and imagined 
that to deviate a hair from Palladio’s combinations was equivalent 
to failure and ruin. The object of their admiration was a man, as [ 
have before observed, upon whom Nature had hestowed the faculty 
of seeing, fecling, and thinking for himself. His designs, therefore, 
were in perfect accordance with the uses of their design. But Lord 
Burlington was not such a man as Palladio has been described; far 
less so were any of those who adopted his tastes at second-hand. 
Resorting to crude imitations of the great Italian master, only from 
their want of any definite system or xed principles in the art, they 
borrowed their entire plans, as well as the whole arrangement of 
their elevations, from the exact measurements of his executed works. 
Thus they were obliged to disregard the exigencies of climate, and 
to pay but little attention to the domestic habits of the country to 
which these combinations were imported. The consequences were 
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fatal. They had rooted up a vigorous plant, to make room for an 
exotic ahich they wanted the skill to naturalize. It perished, there- 
fore, leaving nothing in its place, and another half-century found 
domestic architecture in England reduced to a condition unprece- 
dented since its first development as an art. It was devoid of unity, 
character, expression and principles. 

Had not the high genius and great good sense of Vanbrugh been 
so counteracted and beaten down by the opposition of Lord Burling- 
ton and his set, there is no doubt that his discriminating taste in the 
selection of the beautiful in his art, and his ingenuity in turning it to 
his own immediate purposes, would have resulted in as great a num- 
ber of different examples as have been given to the world from the 
hand of any master. There was every opportunity at that time for 
a splendid career; but Vanbrugh’s patronage was limited, and 
names now mostly obscure were lauded far above his own by his con- 
temporaries, who took their idea from Burlington. So dangerous is 
it for a man, however well-deserved a reputation he may have 
acquired in other branches of science, to set up as a peremptory 
critic upon so nice a subject as that of architecture. From the gen- 
eral unacquaintance with the subject existing in the community, and 
from the facility with which a few subsidiary ideas connected with 
it may be caught by the tail and paraded with an appearance of pro- 
found erudition, such a critic may do more in a very short space to 
confound all manner of principles, and to retard the progress of the 
art, than twenty such architects as Vanbrugh and Upjoln could 
counteract in a generation. 

To Kent, who was patronized by Lord Burlington, and who had 
but little taste in peahibertock. belongs, however, the high honor of 
originating the modern style of landscape gardening, which has since 
risen to such perfection in the system of Sir Uvedall Price. After 
Kent, the most noted architects of the early part of George III’s 
reign were James Paine, and John Carr of York. The former of 
these seems to have imitated the peculiarities in the style of Kent, 
and sometimes to have mixed with them the flimsy decoration which 
was coming into fashion before he quitted the stage; but his most 
important works do great honor to his abilities. Worksop Manor in 
Nottinghamshire, and Redlestone in Derbyshire are conceived in a 
style of much grandeur. ‘The former was never completed, and the 
latter is usually assigned to Robert Adam, who carried on the works 
at a later period; but Paine is undoubtedly entitled to the credit of 
having designed the magnificent hall of entrance and the principal 
front, which is singularly elegant and effective. The works of Carr 


are numerous; Harewood House in Yorkshire is one of his most 


important productions, and also one of his best. The general char- 
acteristic of his style is a certain thinness and weakness, produced 
by an effort to be light. Heaviness had been the grand reproach 
levelled at Vanbrugh by the Burlington faction, and the new candi- 
dates for favor seemed determined at least to avoid this cause of 
censure. They succeeded, perfectly to the taste of their patrons, 
and it is fortunate in this instance that both sides can be so well 
pleased, since their contemporaries applauded them for being lighter 
than Vanbrugh, and posterity has unequivocally decided that Van- 
brugh is heavy enough to outweigh them all! 


THE END. 


A New Metnop or Oxipizinc Sewace. — Professor J. Koinig pro- 
poses to purify town sewage and the waste waters of slaughter-louses, 
dye-works, breweries, ete , by allowing them to trickle over a network 
of wire, thus exposing a large surface to the oxidizing action of the 
atmosphere. He recommends that the coarser impurities should first 
be removed by means of settling-tanks. 


Loxnpon SewacGeE PoriFication.— With a view to the effectual and 
economical deodorization and purification of the 90,000,000 gallons of 
sewage daily and nightly flowing into the subterranean reservoirs be- 
yond Beckton, experimental trials of Andrew Parker’s process have 
been in operation since May last, and still continue. Through repeated 
pumpings before reaching the tanks, and by the action of water, the 
fecal matter of London sewage is reduced to solution constituting a dense 
grayish-black liquid of intensely offensive odor. It is upon this that 
the Sewage Purifying Association are operating at the rate of 30,000 
gallons per day. ‘The sewage, drawn into a tank, is subjected toa 
powerful steam-forced stream of turgid water, charged with ground 
clay, caustic soda, hydrochloride acid, and sulphate of iron. The mix- 
ture flows into large tanks, and there remains until the action of the 
precipitates has freed the sewage from sediment, and sends off perfectly 
pure, odorless, and colorless water into the Thames. The residuum of 
sludge is kiln-dried and pulverized, constituting a manure reported on 
chemical analysis to contain a large proportion of ammonia and phos- 
phates, and to be of considerable commercial value. <A party of gen- 
tlemen were yesterday conducted over the works by Mr. Cecil Fane 
and Mr. Tedeochi, two of the directors of the Association, and, so far as 
amateur observation goes, the scheme appears to be completely success- 
ful. The Metropolitan Board of Works has merely permitted and 
sanctioned the construction and action of the works of the Association. 
It remains to be seen whether that body will enter upon the relatively 
small outlay that would be required to elaborate the works in order to 
cope with the whole volume of the sewage now poured into the Thames 
at every ebb tide with effects unpleasantly familiar to voyagers on that 
part of the river. It is officially noted that the sewage experimented 
upon is drawn from four feet above the floor of the reservoir, and is 
therefore not quite so highly charged with substantial matter as the 
lowest depth.— London Daily News. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE MAXIMILIAN-STRASSE AT AUGSBURG. — GERMAN 
RENAISSANCE. 
[From The Builder.] 
T is said in Germany that 
“what Nuremburg is to 

Gothic architecture, Augs- 
burg is to Renaissance,” and 
it must certainly be allowed 
that no city in Central Ger 
many exhibits more numer- 
ous and valuable examples 
of the latter style of archi- 
tecture than does this noble 
old Imperial city. The 
“ Maximilian - strasse,” of 
which we give a view, almost 
bisects the town; it is nearly 
a mile in length, very wide, 
and bordered on either side 
by lofty, gabled houses, ex- 
hibiting in the form of their 
gables and elaborate detail 
every variety of Renais- 
sance architecture, from the 
earliest, intermixed with 
much Gothic feeling and 
treatment, down to the 
latest and wildest extrav- 
agances of the so-called 
“pigtail style.” The earlier 
houses are rather plain in 
design, with simple, straight- 
sided gables, the architectu- 
ral ornament being chiefly 
confined to the projecting 
bow-windows, doorways, and 
string-courses, which are 
generally of stone, whereas 
the surfaces of the walls are 
of brick, covered with plas- 
ter, which has in all cases 
been adorned with paintings 
in fresco or distemper. ‘The 
two houses forming the ex- 
treme right and left of our 
view are excellent examples, that to the left retaining nearly all its 
original-colored decoration. ‘This house belonged formerly to the 
Weber family, and was evidently palit? by artists possessed of a 
superior amount of skill to those who generally devoted their labors 
to this kind of art. The two other very elaborate gables on the 
left, though highly picturesque, show a later and less pure develop- 
ment of the style, and here we see the scroll gables, key-hole-shaped 
windows, curved pediments, and other signs of the decay of archi- 
tectural taste. The vast brick gable, flanked by octagonal, dome- 
capped towers, is that of the town-hall, or Rathhaus, a really noble 
example of civic architecture, and, though dating from the years 
1617-1629, very free from the wildness and eccentricity of the late 
German Renaissance. The architect of this building was Elias 
Holl, a native of Augsburg, who excelled not only in architecture, 
but also as a worker in metals. Many of the ornaments of the noble 
gable are of bronze, and are supposed to have been modelled by 
him. The three upper stories of the Rathhaus are occupied by one 
enormous room called the Golden Chamber. It is 110 feet long, 
nearly 60 feet wide, and about 50 feet high. The lofty tower near 
the Rathhaus is in reality the tower of the church of St. Peter, but 
is used as the watch-tower of the town. It is said to be 350 feet 
high, and is constructed of brick, which was originally covered with 

laster, and, like the houses, decorated with painting. The church 
itself dates from the fifteenth century, but has been thoroughly mod- 
ernized during the eighteenth century, and really contains nothing of 
interest except a few fragments of rather good Renaissance stained 
glass. The fountain in the foreground of our view is called the 
‘¢ Mercurius-brunnen,” and is adorned with a statue of Mercury in 
bronze, by Adrian de Vries, executed in the year 1599. The street 
contains two other fountains, the ‘“ Augustus-brunnen,” by Hubert 
Gerinard, 1590, and the ** Hercules-brunnen,” by Adrian de Vries. 

The mode of decoration adopted by the earlier Renaissance build- 
ers at Augsburg seems to offer several suggestions to the architects 
of our own time, and it is well worthy of consideration whether we 
might not adorn the flat plaster surfaces of our London houses with 
some species of colored decoration. Many firmsin London spend thou- 
sands of pounds every year in advertisements. Might not the outside 
of the houses be made artistic advertisements? That advertisements 
may be made singularly ornamental is proved by the Chinese fans 
and umbrellas. We remember once asking a friend who had spent 
many years in the “Celestial Empire” to explain the legends upon 
these, as we had supposed from the pictures that they were love 
stories or poems, but to our astonishment they all turned out to be 
the most bragging and impudent advertisements ! 

I: would, of course, be impossible to have our houses adorned 
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externally by painting of the highest class, but would it not be pos- | sun shines diagonally along their front walls. We think they would 


sible to set art students at work on some of our London plaster 
fronts? ‘There is no reason why these pictures should not be mov- 
able where it is thought desirable, though of course it would be bet- 
ter for them to be painted direct upon the walls. Even if they were 
not wonderful as works of art, surely they would be better than the 
everlasting “stone-color,” mud-color, and damson-jam color, which 
now disfigure the exteriors of our houses. 


CHURCH OF NEW ST. MARY’S, BATTERSEA PARK. MR. W. WHITE, 
F. 8. A.. ARCHITECT, LONDON, ENG. 
[From the Building World. 

Turis church is designed to supersede the old parish church of St. 
Mary’s, Battersea, and has been planned on the scale of a minster 
church, as being the centre of a large district and the mother-church 
of a number of district churches fast growing up around it. Only a 
portion of the chancel has at present been built. ‘The material is 
red brick, with courses of green-garden bed of Wardour stone. The 
mouldings of arches, windows and doors are of brick, and in fact all 
but pillars, caps and bases, and some window-heads and sills. 
view is taken from the northeast, and shows a future “chapter” 
room for ecclesiastical meetings of various kinds. This has two 
gabled roofs, side by side, the room being divided in its width by a 
row of pillars and arches. The whole has been considerably re- 
duced, both in material and height, on account of cost. The fittings 
ut present are temporary, and a temporary annex, western and 
north, serves to make up the present accommodation to three hun- 
dred. 

AGENT’S HOUSE AND ESTATE OFFICES, ECCLESTON, NEAR CHES- 

TER, ENGLAND. MR. JOHN DOUGLAS, ARCHITECT, CHESTER, 

ENGLAND. (From the Building News.j 


THE above buildings are in course of erection on the Eaton Estate 
(for the Duke of Westminster, K. G.), on rising ground overlooking 
the River Dee, which affords views of the Peckforton Hills, Beeston 
Castle, Eaton Hall, ete. The lower story and the stone dressings 
are worked in the local red sandstone from the adjoining quarry, 
with bands of Manley stone. ‘The upper part is built in red Ruabon 
bricks, the roof-covering being red tiles. The principal rooms and 
hall are finished with oak panelling. The estate offices are enlarged 
to the right of the arched entrance to the stable-yard. 


RESULTS OF TESTS OF THE TRANSVERSE STRENGTH OF BEAMS. 
— PLATES III AND IV. 
For explanation see succeeding article. 


RAMBLING SKETCHES BY MR. T. RAFFLES DAVISON.— COUNTRY 
HOMES AT BUSH HILL PARK. 
[From the British Architect. 

THESE illustrations convey an impression of that quality in detail 
which makes these country homes so far superior to the class of 
designs usually offered to the public in the building estates of 
speculative builders. In our first notice we gave four views of a 
more general kind, which served to show how liberal of ground 
and how conservative in preservation of trees have been the free- 
holders of Bush Hill Park. In these two features we have the 
key to much of the attractiveness of the place. Take away all, 
or nearly all the trees from a district, and what is there left? 
Trees are just the things which help to remove our remembrance 
of the city and its bustle. Again, deal with your land as meagrely 
and cautiously as in a town, or a fashionable suburb, measuring 
the value of every yard, and carefully distributing the minimum 
to every house, and where will you find country homes, and that 
sense of generous freedom of air and space that make the charm of 
country life? In these two things Mr. Tayler Smith appears to us 
to have exercised a most wise discrimination ; the trees are preserved 
on every hand, and the roadways intersect the park at such wide in- 
tervals that even were tlev all fronted with houses, the broad, open 
patches between would afford liberal views such as really savor of 
the country. 

We notice first the detached houses, for there are yet compara- 
tively few semi-detached houses built, and none in rows or terraces, ex- 
eept on the other side of the park, divided by the railway from the por- 
tion now illustrated. ‘The houses vary considerably both in plan and 
elevation. One thing we may mention here, and that is, we are 
glad to observe an almost entire absence of those eccentricities and 
falsities of construction which so disfigure many of the houses erected 
on the Bedford Park estate. Vertical brick joints are tolerably well 
eschewed, and plaster panels, such as offer a ready development 
for green vegetation over their surface, we nowhere find. More- 
over, there is less of the monotony of red, which, at all events in 
its younger state, spoilt the Bedford Park estate, and to a certain 
extent nullified its variety of picturesqueness in design. On several 
of the houses we find the roofs covered with tiles of a charming 
velvety brown, and admirably relieving the walls, which are of gray 
clinkers with red stock dressings. The best houses in the park (by 
a very long way) are those built first, exclusively from Mr. Tayler 
Smith’s own designs. ‘These are of a simple Gothic character and 
elegant in proportion; half-timber work is sparingly used, the upper 
portions, in gables and dormers, being chiefly filled with tile hanging. 
One of the best of these earlier homes is the one called “ ‘The 
Lodge” on our plate to-day. Coming next to a house which is sim- 
plicity itself, the one from Wellington Road, we have an expressive 
design that evidences the skill of the architect, along with very care- 
ful consideration of the builder’s pocket. ‘There is a row of ten of 
these little houses already built, and very pretty they look when the 
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have been more satisfactory by a greater projection of the eaves, 
and little steeper pitch to the roofs, but, as a whole, the result is 
ood, and practical withal. Further on we may have to notice Athole. 


_ Lodge, but the peep of it illustrated this week is a fair sample of 
_ many similarly charming bits in different parts of the park. The 


house from Queen Anne’s Place, of which we give both front and 
back views, has its upper story covered with rough-cast, in which 
broken shells are used to produce a sparkling effect, admirably 
contrasting with the sober gray and red of the walls below. Not the 
least interesting part of our plates will be the plans, which evidence 
much thought for the comfort of the inmates, whilst avoiding useless 
expense of construction... 

Vhen we say that the sketches we illustrate are all made on the 
spot, with the utmost care for accuracy, and that no tree or outline 


_is shown which does not exist, our readers will agree with us that 
there is much at Bush Hill Park which renders it an attractive 


place of residence, and that, with all the drawbacks and failures in- 
evitable to so large an undertaking, there is to be found a large 
measure of successful effort which we may heartily congratulate. 





TRANSVERSE STRENGTH OF TIMBER.!1—IV. 


O. 15. — Spruce joist, 1}’’ x 63'’ ; span 
= 7’; loaded at centre; cut at same 
time and same place as preceding. 

Tested by Messrs. Jolinson & Mor- 
rison. 
Broke at 4785 pounds by tension. 
Modulus of rupture = 7562 pounds per square 
Pench intensity of shear at neutral axis 
= 304 pounds per square inch. 


No. 16.— Spruce joist, 3’’ x 9’; span 
= 6’ 8’; loadedat centre; from Bangor, 
Me., cut in 1882. 

Tested by Messrs. Johnson & Morrison. 

Broke at 9985 pounds by tension. 

Modulus of rupture = 4931 pounds per square 
inch. 

Maximum intensity of shear at neutral axis 
= 277 pounds per square inch. 


No. 17.— Spruce joist, 3’ x 9°’; span 
= 6’ 8’; load distributed at four points 
16” apart; from Bangor, Me., cut in 1882. 
Tested by Messrs. Johnson & Morrison. 


Broke at 16744 pounds by tension. 

Modulus of rupture = 4961 pounds per square inch. 

Maximum intensity of shear at neutral axis = 465 pounds per square inch. 

No. 18.— Spruce joist, 8.9’ x 12’’; span = 16’; loaded at a point 4’ 
6’’ from end; first-rate quality. 

Tested by Messrs. Jolinson & Morrison. 

Broke at 12585 pounds at the point of application of the load by tension; slight 
compression also developed. 

Modulus of rupture = 5218 pounds per square inch. 

Maximum intensity of shear at neutral axis = 202 pounds per square inch. 

No. 19. — Spruce joist, 2’ x 12’’; span = 14’; loaded at centre; or- 
dinary stock. ' 

‘Tested by Messrs. Tompkins & Gustin. 

Moment of inertia of cross-section about neutral axis = 288. 

















| 
Loads in Ibs, | Deflection in | pitferences. Remarks. 
inches. 
485 .0000 
6x6 0473 0473 Rested over night. 
510 Load on next morning. 
485 0000 Began new set of readi 
686 .0343 .0343 
887 0825 0482 
1088 1284 .0459 
1088 13:9 After one hour. 
1289 1764 0455 
3600 — — Cracks opened near centre above 
4103 a=: a neutral axis. Bulging at top, 
4404 — —-. Breaking load. [east side. 
Fracture occurred within one 
hur after the application of 
the breaking load. 
Line of fracture followed the 
knots. 
Modulus of rupture = 3854 pouses per square inch. 
Mean deflection for 201 lbs, = 0465 inches. 


Modulus of elasticity = 1482645 pounds per square inch. 


Maximum shear along neu- 
tralaxisattimeofbreaking= 138 “ * 
No. 20. — Spruce joist, 2’’ x 12’’; span = 14’; loaded at centre; not 
many knots. 
Tested by Mesars. Tompkins & Gustin. 
Moment of inertia = 288. 








Loads in lbs. | Deflection in | pifferences. Remarks. 
inches. 
485 -0000 
6x6 0431 0431 
857 O8k5S teh 
1088 1303 115 
5513 — —-- Twisted badly in spite of bracing, 
and load fell off rapidly, it be- 
ing impossible to keep luad on. 
5108 — _—- Breaking )oad. 
Modulus of rupture = 4469 pounds per square inch. 


Mean deflection tor 201 lbs. = —_—-.0434 inches. 


Piso ee All ie teh bs NiechtR totaak Mi ee len Stace LE ee ee eS 
1 By Gaetano Lanza, Professor of Applied Mechanics, Magsachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Continued from page 283 No. 416. 
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Modulus of elasticity 

Maximum intensity of 
shear at neutral axis at 
time of breaking = 10 “ « - . 

No. 21.— Spruce joist, 3 15-16’’ x 12'’; span = 14’; loaded at centre; 

‘ordinary stock. 

‘Tested by Messrs. Tompkins & Gustin. 

Moment of inertia = 567. 


«= 1588548 pounds per square inch. 





Loads in Ibs. | Deflection in | nifrerences. Remarks. 
inches. 
686 0000 
1088 .0546 0546 
1480 1033 0487 
1892 1654 0621 
2294 .2192 .0538 
31198 3397 .0539 
350 4030 -0633 
$902 4644 0614 
4304 5206 .0612 
4706 -5888 0642 Left over night. 
4203 5845 Next inorning. 
708 6529 T.oad increased to 4706 ayain. 
4404 — — Next day. 
86: — — Breaking load after carrying 15 
Modulus of rupture 3834 pounds per square inch. 


Mean deflection for 4023 lbs. eo .0590 inches. 

Modulus of elasticity = 1187073 pounds per square inch. 

Maximum intensity of shear 

at neutral axis at time 
of breaking = 137 “* # “e “ 

No. 22 — Spruce joist, 33’’ x 12°; span = 14’; loaded at centre; 
first quality ; lower part of tree, very free from knots ; had been season- 
ing on the wharf about one year. 

‘Tested bv Messrs. ‘Tompkins & Gustin. 

Moment of inertia = 6558. 





Loads in lbs. { Deflection in | nifferences. Remarks. 
inches. 
485 -0000 
887 0534 0534 
1289 .1052 0518 
1691 1583 0531 
2495 2665 1082 
3299 3748 1083 
4103 Avl0 1062 
4907 canta —_—. Teft over night. 
4208 — — Next morning. 

12545 inns —— Breaking load. Beam broke by 
tension and afterwards by 
shearing along the neutral axis. 
Shear extended from centre to 
one end, and pieces siid by one 
another about 7-16”, 

Modulus of ruptnre «= 68666 pounds per square inch. 
Mean deflection for 402 Ibe, =  .0534 iuches. 


Mouulus of elasticity 1332715 pounds per square inch. 
Maximum intensity of shear 
at neutral axis at time 
of breaking = 202 0=C*S Ly “ ss 
No. 23.—Spruce joist, 33’’ x 12%’’; span = 14’; loaded at centre. 
N. B.— Upper half of preceding specimen, which was originally 30’ 
long, very knotty. 
‘Teated by Messrs. Tenney & Mansfield. 
Monrent of inertia = 593.6+. 








Loads in Ibs. | Deflection in | nifrerences. Remarks. 
inches. 
485 .0000 
887 -0819 -0819 

12-9 «1457 -0638 

1691 2204 0747 Left over night. 

1425 —. Next morning. 

1691 -2569 Raised load again. 

2093 3269 07 

2495 AVIT -0748 

2897 A828 0811 

3299 5536 0708 

4103 -T073 1537 

4907 — | — Left on for half an hour, during 

4203 -—— | —— which time the load fell off to 
4203, beam splitting and crack- 

| ing at a large knot on lower 
edge, near centre of span. 

6917 — — | Breaking load. Knot causing 
break was about 15/ from 
centre, 

Modulus of rupture == 299% pounds per square inch. 
Mean deflection for 402 lbs. = .0745 inches. 


Modulus of elasticity =: 897961 pounds per square inch. 
Maximum intensity of shear 


at neutral axis = 108 “ “ “ nm 
No. 24. — Spruce joist, width = 3 1-16’’ at bottom, 23’ at top ; depth 
= 113’’; span = 14’; loaded at centre; not many knots. 
Tested by Messrs. Scott & Foran. 
Moment of inertia = 414.2+. 


: Deflection in 
Loads in Ibs. Naehes: Differences. Remarks. 

485 0000 

887 GN 0603 

1289 1247 0644 

1691 1335 0588 

2083 2485 -0650 Left fifteen hours. 

1766 —— —— Load at end of that time. 

208.3 2742 —- 

2495 oP IRS 0543 

2897 3370 0585 

3299 4521 0651 

37a 5189 0668 

4103 5746 .0657 

8927 ——— — Breaking load. Broke by shear- 
ing along neutral axis, split 
opening about 1). 


Modulus of rupture = 65442 pounds per square inch. 
Meau deflection for 402 lbs. =  .0610 inches. 
Modulus of elasticity ~ 


= 1572470 pounds per square inch. 
Max. shear at neutral axis = 190 _“ a * se 

No. 25. — Spruce joist, 2’ x 93; span = loaded at centre; ordinary 
stock. 

Tested by Messrs. Scott & Foran. 

Moment of inertia = 164 4. 








Loads in Ibs, | Deflection in | nisrerences. Remarks. 
inches. 
485 0000 
887 1625 1625 
1289 3342 1717 
1691 5280 1938 
3198 — — Breaking load, broke by comp: 8s- 
sion at top and by tension at 
bottom. 
Modulus of rupture = 4239 Ibe. per square inch. 
Mean deflection for 402 1bs.= .1760 inches. 
Modulus of elasticit = 1460620 
Max. intensity of shear at 
neutral axis = 123 lbs. per square inch. 


No. 26. — Spruce joist, 23’’ x 12’’; span = 14’; loaded at centre ; or- 
dinary stock. 

Tested by Messrs. Tenny & Mansfield. 

Moment of inertia = 396. 


Loads in Ibs, | Deflection in | pitrerences. Remarks. 
inches. 
485 .0000 
887 0534 ‘ 
1691 21150 1516 
2495 3610 .1560 
3299 6025 1415 
5610 — — Cracked somewhat. 
5713 — — Croes-grained tibres at bottom 
tore apart. 
5914 — — Sharp crack heard and a k 
6819 —_— — Breaking load. (split appeared: 


Modulus of rupture 

Mean deflection for 402 lbs. 

Modulus of elasticity 

Max. invensity of shear at 
neutral axis = 


ILLICIT COMMISSIONS. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Gentlemen,—The quotation from Truth and the letters accompany- 
ing it, in your issue of December 15, must provoke comment from 
many persons interested in America as deeply as in England in one 
of the prominent questions of professional integrity. It is evident 
that Truth’s intentions are good, at least superficially, but it is equally 
evident that the accusations are, as the Secretaries of the R. I. B. A. 
assert, ‘calumnéous and untrue,” in regard to at least a large section 
of the architectural fraternity. In the view of the controversy as a 
local affair, it should be remembered that individual architects in 
England are much more closely allied in the Institute and other asso- 
ciations than is the case here in America, and that rules made by the 
incorporated body are to a greater extent binding in actual practice. 
The Royal Institute bas a definite legal status. With this in mind 
there is more force discovered in the declaration of the Council that 
they desire names for action to be taken. The names furnished, the 
Institute would take action, and it would haye a serious effect upon the 
individuals charged, or upon the publishers of Truth. The position 
taken by the editor that the revelation of names of guilty architects 
is impossible because other parties in the fraud would be incriminated, 
is utterly inconsistent with Zruth's avowed motives as public censor, 
and reveals a spite focussed upon the architect rather than general 
condemnation of a wrong. hy should 7ruth not dare te attack 
both the parties to a denounced bribery transaction? The factis, 
our scandal-hunting editor does not want to eat his words under the 
wholesome compulsion of British libel laws, and Knows that any in- 
quiries would disprove the assertions, at least so far as the profes- 
sion at large is concerned. 

So much for the local aspect. Now for the effect of these allega- 
tions upon usin America. Asan architect in practice I know that 
it is ie tla to us also, especially since you, representing the archi- 
tectural profession in America, have so boldly published the accusa- 
tions, to be read by a great number not only of architects, but of 
employers and the public generally, who consult your pages; and tke 

eater the publicity the better all honest architects will like it. 
This is not simply a ciamor raised by one man; it is a common, 
popular accusation based upon certain undeniable facts finding voice, 
and no non-architectural reader will sve those words without believe 
ing them, unless the other side of the argument is ably presented. If 
such charges are not met our reputation will suffer almost as much 
as that of the men originally impeached, for no one can fail to recog- 
nize the parallelism of circumstances, so exact that the mere repeti- 
tion in your and other columns is as suggestive to American readers 
as would be an origina] accusation; therefore I urge the necessity 
of proving, first, that of the honest majority of architects tle 
charge is false; and, second, that it is the desire of the profession to 
purify itself of the unsavory exceptions. 

It cannot be denied that there are some men in every occupaticn 
who receive “illicit commissions ” without thinking it dishonest, but 
] assert most emphatically, for myself and a great many more at- 
chitects, that we have never received anything in money or otherwise 


4339 lbe. per square inch. 
.0718 inches. 
1396667 pounds per square inch. 
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on account of professional position. except the properly charged 
remuneration paid by employers. I have been offered commissions 
bv avents of anparently reputable firms, and therefore I infer that 
they are sometim:s accepted ; but Ido not positively know of one 
such acceptance, so it is either very rare or very secret. Who takes 
such payments? We hear occasionally of very low rates of re- 
muneration offered to, and accepted by architects; two per cent, per- 
hap.. instead of five. The employer who feels that he was too 
stingy in that matter may pacify his doubts with the assumption that 
the architect was well enough paid in the end, and of course the 
money came indirectly out of the same pocket. It is a fact that five 
er cent is none too high a compensation for artistic services, and 
1e who seeks to avoid fair payment is partly responsible for the evils 
his meanness has led to. 

Permit me to add to these statements some answers to the ques- 
tions which terminate Truth’s letter. 

No. 1. Why the discount custom prevails? It was partly a pro- 
vision for changing prices to accord with fluctuations of the great 
markets. It is impossible to issue long price-lists for every change, 
but it is easy to make these at a maximum, and to issue notes of 
varving discount rates. Doubtless, there is also a support to the 
custom in the weakness of humanity which finds ignorant gratifica- 
tion in seeing “something taken off” a bill even if it has been put 
on for that purpose. Another reason is that people resent any addi- 
tions when distance, or inconvenience, or small and unbusiness-like 
orders render a high price necessary, so that the net-cash price is 
not a convenient one to announce to all buyers. On the whole it is a 
pernicious custom. ; 

No. 2. Whether the members of the Institute are in blissful igno 
rance of the custom? ‘This is only an impertinent bit of journalistic 
smartness and needs no answer. 

No. 3. Whether they do not certify accounts without having dis- 
counts deducted? Certainly not. This charge refers mostly to 
day’s-work accounts, and net cost, not cataloyue price, is the basis. 
When an architect specifies an article for a contract, the builder, 
seeking to give an acceptable bid, will estimate upon the same basis, 
and neither he nor the architect will trouble himself with discount 
lists as a means of manipulation. If tiles are to be bought for two 
dollars per foot less fifty per cent, it simply means one dollar 
a foot, and if a builder makes estimates on the two-dollar basis 
he is wasting time; his object is to give the lowest bid and get the 
job, not to make up fancy prices which he will stand no chance of 
receiving. If he and the architect establish a dishonest collusion, 
there are less transparent ways of deceiving the employer than this. 

No. 4. Whether architects do not invariably insert the names of 
firms allowing discounts, and whether in such cases the builder does 
not receive a smaller discount? As discounts are almost invariably 
part of the price-list arrangements, the architect has no choice in the 
first-named circumstance; but no such selection influences the dis- 
count allowed to builders, etc. Even if the architect, being dishonest, 
specifies an article because the manufacturer pays him to do so, that 
does not raise the price to the builder, but the payment is made out 
of the manufacturer’s profit. 

Architects often specify a name because only that firm supplies 
the article wanted, such as Low's tiles or Yale locks, but it is not to 
be inferred that they are bribed. It is impossible to describe the 
desired production better than by using the maker’s name, and xome- 
times this may be done regarding things which are not specialties, 
as for instance, in specifying Corliss’s hardware, or Mott’s plumber’s 
castings, but a decent architect will add the words, or “equal ap- 
proved,” and will permit any such equally good manufacture to be 
used; and a good architect is usually anxious to get all the money 
possible spent upon the building, not upon the builder in payments of 
12s. for 6s. paper. 

As the editor remarks, the subject is one of considerable interest. 
In fact, it is a subject we cannot afford to let drop quietly now it is 
aroused. Will you not invite expressions of opinion in the A mert- 
can Architect by architects, and employers, too; by any one, in fact, 
as to the possibility of suppressing the dishonesty which, as I have 
admitted, we know is perpetrated by some among us. The public 
would not have greater satisfaction in calling them to account than 
would I, even if stringent laws, declaring such ‘customs ” illegal and 
imposing penalties as upon other forms of robbery, could be obtained. 

Vastly (and in this [ address you, Messrs. Editors), what is your 
advice to those individuals who desire purity in their dealings, if 
they see these things pass uncontradicted, and find themselves classi- 
fied with those who do not deny because they cannot. If every man 
assumes that we take underhand commissions and smiles cynically 
when we assure him we do not; if further, we decline a certain 
class of discounts with the knowledge that the manufacturer, not the 
employer, pockets the bribe declined; if we are poorly paid and 
little esteemed, instead of being sought as artists and honest men, are 
we to be martyrs in a hopeless cause of public morality, or are we to 
come down from the pedestal, and pocket the gains which the public 
insist upon scoring to our accounts. 

Yours obediently, RoBert W. Gipson. 

(We were not conscious of ractising anv specin] ‘ boldness’”’ in publish- 
ing the correspondence to which our correspondent refers, but it seemed 
worth while to show that others than ourselves disbelieved in the existence 
of « common practice of receiving illicit commissions of any kind. ‘lhe ex- 
{stence in the minds of the public of the belief that architects do receive 


j)licit commissions is due, we believe, entirely to the action of dealers who 
seck to bring about such a state of things by issuing broadcast to the profes- 


sion circulars, more or less tempting, offering cash commissions for all trade 
coming through the architect's good oftices. A circular of this kind falbng 
fnto the hands of aclient may well awaken distrust, but what is the proof 
that this is anything more than an unsuceessfal attempt to secure trade? 
Would the circular of a medical quack offering to pay nioney to those doe. 
tors who wonld use his adulterated drugs cause a sick man to lose faith in 
his family physician and denounce the whole fraternity as frauds? Merean- 
tile honor, owrather morality, isa thing sui generis, and in trade a man will, 
for money gain, create opportunities for others to do things which he din- 
self would scorn to do. We believe that the attempts of trades-people to 
bribe are at the bottom of the whole outcry. We have heard for a lonz 
time these whispered charges, we have seen the printed and written offers 
of tradesinen, but we have never known of an antheutic case in which ao 
architect accepted auch offers — nay more, we have never heard an archi- 
tect’s name mentioned or even hinted at as a bribe-taker by the must 
voviferous of those who find a gain or amusement in making the charzes 
which we seek to refute. Weare surprised that the writer of so well-rea- 
soned a communication as is Mr. Gibson’s should have seen fit to close it 
with such ill-considered questions. To accept an illicit commission in any 
forin, however well disguised, is either right or it is wrong, and we believe 
Mr. Gibson and the many others like him will have no diticulty in regulating 
their own condnet withont considering how the real or supposed misconduct 
of others conduces to their worldly advantage or disadvantage. — Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITEC7.} 


A QUESTION OF FEE. 
December 3, 1883. 
To THE EpIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Gentlemen, — Will vou please give me your opinion through your 
columns on the following points ? 

About a year ago I made plans for, and superintended the erec- 
tion of a store for a party here: a short time ago I asked for settle- 
ment, I only charging five per cent when I was entitled to at least six 
per cent, for the work came to less than $5,000 ; there were also con- 
siderable alterations and additions to a store adjoining, which was 
included in the above and considered as one job; but regarding him 
as a friend I made the charge low. When he examined my bill, he 
refused to allow me commission on stone pavement, fire-proof vault- 
door, iron railing about stairway in sidewalk, heater in the bath-room 
in basement, and several other items, claiming that I was only en- 
titled to commission on the amount of the contract. They were all 
shown on the drawings and specified, they were not included in the 
contract as he preferred to furnish them himself; the sidewalk was 
originally intended to be of wood and be provided by the contractor ; 
but before the contract was let, the specifications were altered so 
that they read “sidewalk will be of four-inch flagging, and will be 
laid by the owner.” 

During the progress of the work, a water-closet and some otLer 
plumbing was added, that was not contemplated at the time of writ- 
ing the specifications; it was all done under my supervision, and I 
was consulted as to details throughout until the building was com- 
pleted ; once in particular, 1 remember, I was sent for to go and ex- 
amine the water-closet he had selected, and at my suggestion one of 
better qualitv was procured. The heater was located on the plan, 
and minutely described in the specifications, and was an essential 
feature in the plumbing system, as the basement was intended for a 
public bath-room, to be run in connection with a barber shop. 

The iron railing was shown on plan and elevations, was described 
in specifications, and I gave him the dimensions to order by. The 
vault door was necessary to enclose the vault we built; specifications 
said owner would furnish it and that contractor was to set it. Our 
relations were pleasant and amicable throughout the progress of the 
work, and have continued so until I rendered my bill, which was 
based upon the whole cost of the work, to him, when he refused pay- 
ment as above stated; he also refused toinform me of the cost of the 
items he furnished, protesting that I had no right to claim commis- 
sion on anything but amount of contract. I] asked him where my 
pay was to come from if he had chosen to have had all the wor 
done by the day, and thus have had no contract ? 

IT have been thus minute that you might clearly understand the 
situation, and now I wish to know if [ am not right in my demands ? 
Hoping you will favor me with an answer in an early issue, 

I am very respectfully yours, J.S. M. 


UJ. 8S. M.’’ is quite right. He would probably have found less difficulty 
in collecting his bill if he had charged the regular rate. — Eps. AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. ] 


De Lxssers a Scotcuman BY Descent.— Scotchmen will be more 
than ever convinced that no good thing can come out of any place 
south of the Tweed by the results of the genealogical researches which 
M. de Lesseps has just made known. Like so many other Frenchmen, 
he is really, it seems, a Scotchman. In Scotland there were many Las- 
seps and Lessels, Lesseps and Lassels, while in France there were none 
of his name except himself and his own family. One of his direct ances- 
tors was with James II, at St. Germain, and it was at that time that his 
family settled in France. ‘The discovery of his Scotch origin seems to 
have made a great impression on M. de Lesseps, for he reterred to the 
matter at considerable length twice over during his visit to Newcastle; 
and, indeed, some of the details are highly interesting from the point of 
view of hereditary genius. M. de Lesseps is proud of being a diploma- 
tist; and the conduct of one of his ancestors who was ordered to arrest 
Henry IV, of France, but who, instead of arresting the king, fore- 
warned him of his danger, may perhaps be taken to show that diplo- 
macy runs in the family. So, again, although M. de Lesseps modestly 
disclaims being himself in any sort an engineer, it is interesting to 
know that one of his ancestors followed a technical profession, and 
that, according to vestry records still preserved, the Cathedral of Edin- 
burgh was built by an architect named Lesseps.— Pal! 3fall Gazette. 
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Albany, N. Y. All Saints” Cathedral. 
R. W Gibson, Archi- 


tect, 384, 308 

a te All Saints’ Cathedral. 
H. H. Richardson, 
Architect, 401 

we “ Cemeter ye Keeper’s 

ge. . W. Gib 

son, Architect, 412 
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St. Peter’s Church. 
K. M. Upjohn, Archi- 
tect, 410 

Allegheny, Pa. House of Wm. Flaccas, 
C. M. Bartberger, Architect, 394 

Arlington, Va. National Ceimeter 
Gates. Smithmeyer & Pelz, Archi- 
tects, 399 

Belem, Portugal. 
rome, 413 

Berkeley, N. J. Berkeley Arms Hotel. 
B. L. Gilbert, Architect, 404 

Binghamton, N. Y. House of J. M. 


Cloisters of St. Je- 


Johnson, Hartwell & Richardson, 
Architects, 416 
Boston, Maas. House on Beacon Street. 
Allien & Kenway, Ar- 
chitects, 396 
f a House of F. L. Higgin- 
gon. H. H. Richard- 
son, Architect, t14 
“ © — House of C. A. Whittier. 
McKim, Mead & 
White, Architects, 413 
“6 ee 


Store of R. H. White & 


Co. Peabody & 
Stearns, Architects, 
403 
Chicago, I. Indian eral for VLin- 
coln Park. J. Boyle, Sculptor, 412 


Cincinnati, O. House of J.C. Harrell. 
C. Crapsey, Architect, 412 

Clifton, O. House of T. B. Handy. Jd. 
W. McLaughlin, Architect, 412 

Coca, Spain. Fortress, 403 

Cordova, Spain. Mosque Interior, 409 

“i rs S. Lorenzo, 411 

Cragride. Chimney Piece. R. M. Shaw, 

Architect, 396 


= 7 = 
fen ees 





[The figures refer to the number of the journal, and not to the page.) 


Cumberland Mills, Me. School-House, 
Fassett & Stevens, Architects, 403 

Dayton, O. House of Col. J. D. Platt. 
B. Price, Architect, 40x 

Delhi, O. House of W. Zinn. E. An- 
derson, Architect, 417 

Des Moines, lo. Sneer Building. Fos- 
ter & Liebbe, Architects, 412 

Detroit, Mich. U.S. Court-House. J. 
G. Hill, Architect, 406 

Denver, Col. House of Dr. W. F. 
Thompson. F. J. Sterner, Architect, 
398 

Dorchester, Mass. House on Wayne 
Street. creo. Moffette, Architect, 509 

Eccleston Hall, Eng. J. Douglas, Ar- 
chitect, 396 

Geneva, N. Y. House of H. L. Slosson. 
J. @. Cutler, Architect, 403 

Granada, Spain. Capitals from the Al- 

hamobra, 415 

Hall of the Two Sis- 
ters in the Alham- 


bra, 413 
Great Barrington, Mass. Stable for 
W.C. Brocklesby, 


Mrs. M. Hopkins, 
Architect, 405 

Hanley, Eng. Congregational Taberna- 
cle, 396 

Hartford. Conn. Conn. Fire Ins. Co's. 
Building. J.C. Mead, Architect, 414 

Indianapolis, Ind. House of A. H. Nor- 
dyke. C. A. Wallingford, Architect, 414 

Keene, N. H. Sewerage System, 49 

London, Eng. Semi-detached Villas. 

T. E. Colcutt, Architect, 
400 

White Horse Cellars. 
Weatherby & Jones, Ar- 
chitects, 40 

Longwood, Mass. House of G. H. 
Wright. W. A. Bates, Architect, 417 

Lowell, Mass. Hildreth Building. Van 
Brunt & Howe, Architects, 35 

Manchester, Eng. Warehouses, 405 

Medford, Mass. Old Houses, 414 

Milwaukee, Wis. Club-House. Silsbee 
& Kent, Architects, 404 
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| Roxbury, Mass. House on Wayne St. 
| G. Moif¥ette, Architect, 40x 
San Antonio, Tex. llouse. C. I, Berg, 
Arthitect, 414 
Schenectady, N.Y. House of Walter 
Jones. EF: H. Janes, Architect, 399 
, Seville, Spain. Cuthedral Buttresees, 
407 
| f Entrance to Monastery 
of St. Isabel, 40g 
The Giralda, 407 


Minneapolis, Minn. U. S. Post-Office. 
J.G. Hill, Architect, 412 
Monmouth, N. J. Battle Monument. 
E. T. Littell and 1. Smyth, Archi- 
tects, 397 
Montreal, Can. Albany Chambers. T. 
C. Sorby, Architect, 411 
Mt. Kineo, Me. Hotel. Hartwell & 
Richardson, Architects, 543 
Nashville, Tenn. Confederate Monu- | 
ment. H.O. Avery, Architect, 411 " a 
New York, N.Y. “The Berkshire.” Stamford, Conn. C.O. Miller's Build- 
Carl PfeitYer, Archi- ing. WR. Briggs, Architect, 415 
teet, B07, 406 Toledo, O. Houses of 12. W. Gibbs and 
Produce Exchange. D. L. Stine. D. W. Gibbs & Co., Ar- 
K. M. Upjohn, Ar- chitects, 41! : 
chitect, 402 Toronto, Canada. Baptist Theological 
Nice, France. Exposition Building, 405; College. Lauyley, Langley & Burke 
Oxage, TL, House of FL S. James. J.J. / Architects, 305 ; 
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